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INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FOREST  AND  SHADE  TREES. 


PREFACE. 

The  foUowiDg  report  is  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  Bnlletin  7 
of  the  n.  S.  Entomological  Gommission  on  insects  iujaribos  to  forest 
and  shade  trees,  which  was  published  in  1881. 

The  design  of  this  report  is  to  give  to  the  pnblic,  especially  those 
persons  interested  in  forestry  and  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  shade 
trees,  a  brief  snmmary  of  what  is  up  to  this  time  known  of  the  habits 
and  appearance  of  such  insects  as  are  injurious  to  the  more  useful  kinds 
of  trees.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  compendium  will  be  found  useful,  and 
lead  the  reader  not  only  to  refer  to  the  works  of  Harris,  Fitch,  Walsh, 
Biley,  Le  Conte,  Horn,  LeBaron,  Saunders,  Lintner,  Forbes,  and  others 
of  our  entomologists  who  have  contributed  to  this  neglected  branch, 
bat  induce  him  to  make  careful  observations  on  the  habits  of  destruc- 
tive forest  insects  and  to  carry  on  experiments  as  to  the  best  remedies 
against  their  insidious  attacks.  The  writer  has  added  notes  of  obser- 
vations made  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  the  forests  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  the  woods  of  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Florida,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast;  also 
a  number  of  original  engravings.  The  aim  has  been  both  to  present 
original  matter  and  to  bring  together  from  numerous  entomological 
works,  reports,  and  journals  all  that  is  of  most  importance  to  the  prac- 
tical man.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  in  its  present  form  may  serve  as 
a  convenient  synopsis,  a  starting-point  for  future  more  detailed  work, 
as  well  as  a  handy  book  of  reference  for  the  use  of  future  observers, 
and  that  it  will  call  the  attenUon  of  the  public  to  a  neglected  subject, 
stimulating  eutomologists,  practical  foresters,  and  gardeners  to  do  what 
they  can  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  this  department  of  applied  or 
economic  entomology. 

A  volume  could  be  written  on  the  insects  living  on  any  single  kind 
of  tree,  and  hereafter  it  may  be  expected  that  the  insect  population  of 
the  oak,  elm,  poplar,  pine,  and  other  trees  will  be  treated  of  mono- 
graphically.  Certainly  there  could  be  no  more  interesting  and  profit- 
ablework  for^yoang  entomologist.  Digitized  by  Gqogle 
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The  preservation  of  our  forests  and  of  old  and  valaed  shade  trees  in 
our  cities  and  towns  is  a  subject  of  pressing  importance,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Government  will  foster  private  work  and  research  in  this 
direction.  Next  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  forests  by  unthinking 
settlers  and  shiftless  laud  owners,  as  well  as  by  fires  caused  by  the  sparks 
of  locomotives,  the  attacks  of  iigurions  insects  are  most  widespread  and 
far  reaching.  Our  forest  and  shade  trees  are  yearly  growing  more 
valuable  and  indispensable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects are  becoming  more  widespread  and  noticeable.  The  diffusion  of 
a  moderate  amount  of  information  upon  the  subject  at  the  present  time 
will  attract  the  notice  of  the  public  aud  lead  owners  of  land  to  pay  a 
little  attention  to  the  subject  and  do  something  towards  checking  the 
ravages  of  noxious  insects. 

In  France  and  Germany  private  persons,  entomologists  such  as  Fer- 
ris in  France,  and  especially  Batzebnrg  in  Germany,  have  published 
beautifully  illustrated  general  works  of  very  great  interest  aud  value 
upon  forest  inse3ts,  and  their  books  have  done  immense  service  in  those 
countries,  where  an  enlightened  government  and  an  intelligent  people 
have  felt  the  importance  of  building  up  schools  of  forestry  and  of 
making  laws  compelling  due  efforts  towards  repressing  the  more  injuri- 
ous forest  insects. 

Kaltenbach,  in  his  work  entitled  ^^  Die  Pflanzenfeinde  aus  der  Klasse 
der  Insekten,"  or  the  Insect-enemies  of  Plants,  has  enumemted,  in  a 
closely-printed  volume  of  848  pages,  the  species  of  insects  preying  upon 
the  different  trees  and  plants,  of  all  sorts,  of  central  Europe.  The  num- 
ber of  insects  found  upon  some  kinds  of  forest  trees  is  astonishing, 
though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  kinds  are  not  equally  destructive^ 
the  most  injurious  and  deadly  forms  being  comparatively  few. 

Kaltenbach  enumerates  537  species  of  insects  injurious  to  the  oak, 
and  107  obnoxious  to  the  elm.  The  poplars  afford  a  livelihood  to  264 
kinds  of  insects ;  the  willows  yield  food  to  396  species ;  the  birches  har- 
bor 270  species;  the  alder,  119;  the  beech,  154;  the  hazelnut,  97,  and 
the  hornbeam,  88.  Coming  to  the  coniferous  trees,  as  the  pine,  spruce^ 
larch,  firs,  etc.,  the  junipers  supply  33  species,  while  upon  the  pines^ 
larch,  spruce,  and  firs,  collectively,  prey  299  species  of  insects.  In 
France  Ferris  has  observed  over  one  hundred  species  either  injurious 
to,  or  living  upon  without  being  especially  injurious  to,  the  maritime 
pine.  These  are  described  in  an  octavo  volume  of  532  pages,  with 
numerous  plates. 

The  number  as  yet  known  to  attack  the  different  kindsiof  trees  in  the 
United  States  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  pages.  It  is 
sufficiently  large  to  excite  great  fears  for  the  future  prosperity  of  our 
diminished  forests,  unless  the  Government  interposes,  and  through  the 
proper  channels  fosters  entomological  research  in  this  direction.  Our 
forests,  moreover,  are  much  richer  in  species  of  trees  than  those  of  En- 
rope.    We  have,  without  doubt,  on  the  trees  corresponding  to  those  of 
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Earope  as  maoy  destractive  species  as  in  Europe.  Bat  we  have  many 
more  shade  and  forest  trees  of  importance  in  the  eastern  United  States 
alone,  and  when  we  add  to  these  the  forest  trees  of  the  western  Rocky 
Mountain  platean  and  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  when  we  look  forward 
to  the  attention  which  most  be  given  in  the  immediate  future  to  the 
planting  of  shade  and  forest  trees  on  the  great  plains  and  in  California, 
the  subject  of  forest  entomology  assumes  still  more  importance. 

The  author  has  here  arranged  the  forest  trees  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  beginning  with  the  hard-wood  or  deciduous  trees,  the  oak 
heading  the  list,  and  ending  with  the  coniferous  trees ;  and  under  each 
tree  he  has  first  described  the  habits  of  the  insect  on  the  whole  most 
injarious,  sometimes  merely  giving  a  list  of  those  insects  found  to  be 
regular  parasites  of  the  tree  but  not  specially  injurious,  though  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  species  of  insect  may  at  certain  sea- 
sons so  abound  as  to  prove  destructive. 

In  preparing  the  original  bulletin,  the  author  was,  for  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  the  food-trees  of  a  number  of  beetles  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, indebted  to  Mr.  George  Hunt,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  for  aid 
in  collecting  specimens  he  acknowledged  the  assistance  received  from 
Mr.  Edwin  G.  Galder,  formerly  assistant  instructor  in  chemistry,  Brown 
University,  and  from  Prof.  H.  G.  Bumpus,  then  a  member  of  the  sopho- 
more class  of  Brown  University. 

While  preparing  the  work  in  its  present  form  the  author  has  been  for 
the  last  four  years  connected  with  the  Division  of  Entomology  as  a 
special  agent,  and  matter  contained  in  his  reports  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  this  general  work.  And  he  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  constant  aid  and  sympathy  in  the  work  shown  by  Professor  Biley, 
the  United  States  Entomologist,  not  only  in  allowing  free  and  unre- 
stricted use  of  specimens,  both  in  his  private  collection  and  that  which 
he  has  generously  presented  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  National  Museum,  but  for  the  privilege  of  describing 
the  transformations  of  a  number  of  species,  represented  by  blown  or 
alcoholic  larvse.  Professor  Biley  has  also  freely  made  over  to  the  author 
many  hitherto  unpublished  notes  of  habits  and  transformations,  which 
have  been  accumulating  for  the  past  twenty  years — notes  and  observa- 
tions which  most  persons  would  naturally  prefer  to  keep  or  publish  in- 
dependently under  their  own  names.  These  especially  relate  to  oak  and 
elm  insects,  besides  others,  and  are  acknowledged  in  the  places  where 
they  appear.     Ee  also  contributes  an  account  of  the  insects  of  the  Geltis. 

Professor  Biley  has  also  allowed  the  use  of  some  unpublished  draw- 
ings and  a  few  cuts  prepared  as  Entomologist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  future  use. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  late  S.  Lowell  Elliott,  esq.,  of  Brooklyn, 
Henry  Edwards,  esq.,  of  New  York,  and  Professor  Kiley,  as  well  as  to 
Dr.  G.  H.  Born,  of  Philadelphia^  Dr.  P.  E.  Uhler,  of  Baltimore;  Dr. 
o.  A.  Lmtner,  State  entomologist  of  New  York,  Mr.  L.  G.  Howard  and 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarzy  assistSDt  entomologists  in  the  National  Department 
of  Agricaltare,  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Goquillett,  of  California,  one  of  Professor 
Biley's  field  agents,  for  numerons  favors  in  identifying  insects,  and  other 
aid,  and  information. 

For  some  of  the  colored  drawings  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Bridgham,  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilder,  Prof.  H.  G.  Bampus,  Miss  Julia  E.  Sand- 
ers, Miss  Emily  A.  Morton,  and  to  the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Gonte  for  a 
few  colored  drawings  bequeathed  by  his  father.  These  are  specifically 
acknowledged  in  the  explanations  of  the  plates.  Professor  Biley  has 
also  had  a  number  of  original  drawings  made  by  Dr.  George  Marx,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Smith,  Miss  LiUie  Sullivan,  all  of  Washington,  and  others  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bridgham,  of  Providence,  B.  1.  The  artists' 
names  are  mentioned  under  the  cuts  in  the  text. 

For  aid  in  collecting  specimens  in  Maine  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  H. 
Wilder  and  Master  Allen  Howe,  of  Lewiston. 

The  author  is  well  aware  of  the  short-comings  and  imperfections  in 
this  report.  A  good  deal  of  time  has  been  expended  in  unsuccessful  at-' 
tempts  at  raising  insects,  which  has  not  produced  visible  results.  Up- 
wards of  two  hundred  descriptions  of  unidentified  larvae  have  been 
made;  those  of  the  oak  appear  in  the  appendix,  and  others  are  scat- 
tered through  the  report.  It  is  hoped  that  future  observations  will  en- 
able us  to  complete  these  life-histories.  It  would  have  been  desirable 
to  have  had  more  and,  in  some  cases,  better  illustrations. 

This  report  will  be  sent  to  all  known  to  be  specially  interested  in  en- 
tomology, and  they  are  respectfully  asked  to  send  the  author  corrections 
and  additions,  as  undoubtedly  a  number  of  species  have  been  omitted 
from  the  list  of  those  peculiar  to  different  trees.  Such  changes  could 
be  made  in  a  second,  revised  edition,  should  it  be  called  for  by  the 
public. 

Beown  Univbrsity, 

Providence^  B.  J.,  January  2, 1888. 
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•INTRODUCTION. 

The  sabject  of  Forest  Insects  is  almost  a  distinct  branch  of  economic 
entomology,  and  little  special  attention  has  been  given  to  it  as  yet  in 
this  country,  owing  to  the  flM^t  that  oar  entomological  students  have 
been  obliged  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  the  more  destructive 
garden  and  field  insects. 

The  special  works  on  this  topic  are,  though  few,  notable  for  the 
extensive  research  and  care  with  which  they  have  been  prepared;  hence 
their  permanent  value.  By  far  the  most  important  are  the  voluminous 
works  of  Dr.  J.  T.  G.  Batzeburg  and  those  of  Perris,  Eichhoff,  and 
Ealtenbach,  while  an  excellent  general  work  on  forest  insects  is  that 
of  Judeich  and  Nitsche.  The  following  list  of  works  bearing  directly 
on  this  topic,  and  indispensable,  should  be  supplemented  by  the  reports 
and  articles  of  O.  V.  Biley,  J.  A.  Lintner,  J.  H.  Comstock,  S.  A.  Forbes, 
and  others : 

T.  W.  HARRT8  Treati$e  on  aome  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation,  Third  edition ; 
illoBtrated.    Boston,  1862. 

Aba  Fitch.  Reports  (1  to  14)  on  the  noosioiM,  henefioial^  and  other  Insects  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York.    Albany,  1856-70. 

V.  KoLiAR.  A  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners,  Foresters,  and  Farmers,  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  J.  and  M.  London.    London,  1840. 

J.  T.  C.  Ratzbburo.  Die  Foratinsekten,  etc,  (Forest  Insects).  Berlin,  1839,  1840,  and 
1844.    4  vols.  4to,  with  many  plates. 

Die  lohneumonen  der  Forstinsekten,  etc.  ( Ichneumons  of  Forest  Insects).    3  parts. 

Berlin,  1844,  1848,  and  1852.    4to.    Plates. 

— ^  Die  ffaldverderher  undikre  Fettide( Forest  Destroyers  and  their  Enemies).  Ber- 
lin, 1841.    8vo.    Sixth  edition;  1869. 

— ^—  Die  Watdverderhniss  oder  dauemder  Schade,  welcher  duroh  Insektenfrass,  Schmen^ 
Schlagen,  und  Verbeissen  an  lehenden  Waldb&un^en  entsteht  (Forest  ii^nry  or 
losses  inflicted  by  insect  attacks,  etc.).  4to.  2  parts.  Berlin,  1866-*66l 
with  many  colored  plates.    (A  magnificent  and  most  useful  work.) 

A.  8.  Packard.  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  Ninth  edition  ;  1888.  8to.  New  York, 
H.  Holt  A,  Co. 

JUDKICH  und  NiTSCHR.    Lshrhuch  der  ARttel-Europdischen  Forstinsektenkunde,    Wien, 
Parti,  1885.    Part II,  1889.    8vo. 
(Compare  also  the  works  of  Perris,  Taschenberg,  Eichhoff,  Kaltenbach,  Altum, 

NSrdlinger,  Henschel,  and  others.) 

While  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ordioary  text  books  for  the  ele- 
ments of  entomology,  the  following  facts  may  prove  serviceable  iu 
connection  with  the  sabject  of  forest  entomology: 
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Insects  in  ^en«9*al.— The  term  insect  is  applied  to  that  class  of  jointed 
animals  {Arthropoda)  whose  bodies  are  divided  into  three  regions  or 
sections,  called  the  head,  thorax,  and  hind-body  or  abdomen.  They 
nsually  have  three  pairs  of  legs  attached  to  the  mid-body  or  thorax, 
and  two  pairs  of  wings.  Most  insects  pass  through  a  series  of  changes. 
In  the  batterfly,  for  example,  after  hatching  from  the  egg  as  a  cater- 
pillar {larva)j  it  transforms  to  a  chrysalis  (j^ifpa),  finally  changing  to  the 
imago  or  winged  insect.  The  insects  form  a  class  comprising  about 
200,000  known  species. 

They  are  divided  into  sixteen  orders  (not  inclnding  those  which  are 
extinct),  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  tabular  view  copied  from  the 
author's  *'  Zoology,"  which  briefly  represents  the  more  apparent,  super- 
ficial differences  between  the  groups.  The  list  begins  with  the  lowest, 
ending  with  the  highest. 

Orders  of  insects  now  living, 

1.  Wingless,  often  with  a  spring. Thysanura:  Spring-tails,  eto. 

2.  Fore  wings  minnte,  elytra-like Dermaptera :  Earwig. 

3.  Wings  net-veined;  fore  wings  narrow;  hind 

wings  folded Orthoptera :  Locusts,  Grassnoppen. 

4.  Four  net-veined  wings;  month -parts  adapted 

for  biting ^.Platyptera:  White  Ants,  Bird-lioe. 

5.  Wings  net- veined,  equal Odonata :  Dragon-flies. 

6.  Wings  net- veined,  unequal Pleotoptera :  May  flies. 

7.  Month-parts  beak-like,  but  with  palpi Thysanoptera :  Thrips. 

8.  Mouth-parts  forming  a  beak  for  sucking;  no 

palpi Hemiptera:  Bugs. 

9.  Wings  net-veined;  metamorphosis  complete. ^e»r(>ptera:  Lace- winged  Fly,  eta 

10.  Wings  long  and  narrow ;  body  with  a  forceps. ^eoopfera ;  Panorpa. 

11.  Wings  not  net-veined Trichoptera :  Caddis* fly. 

12.  Fore  wings  sheathing  the  hinder  ones Coleoptera :  Beetles. 

13.  Wingless,  parasitic Siphonaptera :  Fleas. 

14.  One  pair  of  wings Diptera:  Flies. 

15.  Four  wings  and  body  scaled Lepidoptera:  Butterflies. 

IG.  Four  clear  wings;  hinder  pair  small;  &  tongue.  Hy men optera:  Bees,  Wasps,  etc. 

Allied  to  the  insects  are  the  myriopods,  or  centipedes  and  galley- 
worms,  none  of  which  are  injurioas  to  forest  or  shade-trees,  although 
the  smaller  kinds  of  centipedes  {IdthobiMSj  etc.),  occur  nnder  the  bark  of 
decayed  trees.  'So  spiders  or  allied  forms,  comprising  the  class  Amch^ 
nida^  are  injarions  to  vegetation,  except  certain  mites  {Acarina)  whose 
forms  and  gall-making  habits  are  peculiar.  Many  spiders  take  op 
their  abode  in  the  leaves  of  shade  and  forest  trees,  but  none  are  known 
to  be  injurious.  The  false-scorpions  (Chelifer,  etc.)  often  occur  under 
the  bark  of  decayed  trees,  but  they  are  more  useful  than  otherwise,  as 
they  probably  devour  the  smaller  wood-boring  larvae. 

The  bulk  of  our  destructive  forest  insects  belong  to  the  orders  com- 
prising the  beetles,  the  caterpillars,  gall-flies,  saw-fly  larvse,  and  the 
bugs.  We  will  mention  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as 
destructive  to  shade  and  forest  trees. 
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The  beetles  and  borers. — The  order  Coleoptera  comprises  aboat  100,000 
species' of  beetles,  divided  into  a  large  oamber  of  families.  The  beetles 
are  easily  recoguized  by  the  hard,  sheath-like  fore  wings  which  pro- 
tect the  hind  wings ;  their  jaws  are  stout  and  thick,  more  or  less 
toothed,  and  adapted  for  biting. 

The  larvse  of  beetles  are  called  *^  grubs."  They  have  been  thus 
characterized  in  the  author's  ^'  Ouide  to  the  Study  of  Insects : " 

The  lanrsB,  when  active  and  not  periuanentlj  inclosed  (like  the  Curcnlio)  in  the 
sabstances  which  form  their  food,  are  elongated,  flattened,  worm-like,  with  a  large 
head,  well  developed  month  pairts,  and  with  three  pairs  of  thoracic  feet,  either 
horny  or  fleshy  and  retractile,  while  there  is  often  a  single  terminal  prop-leg  on  the 
terminal  segment  and  a  lateral  homy  spine.  The  larve  of  the  Cerambyoida  are 
white,  soft,  and  more  or  less  cylindrical,  while  those  of  the  Curoulionidw  are  footless, 
or  nearly  so,  and  resemble  those  of  the  gall-flies,  both  hymenopterous  and  dipterous. 

The  pnp»  have  free  limbs,  and  are  either  inclosed  in  cocoons  of  earth  or,  if 
wood-borers,  in  mde  cocoons  of  fine  chips  and  dust,  united  by  threads  or  a  viscid 
matter  supplied  by  the  insect.  •  •  •  Qenerally,  however,  the  antennee  are  folded 
on  each  side  of  the  clypeus,  and  the  mandibles,  maxilla),  and  labial  palpi  appear  as 
elongated  papillsa.  The  wing- pads  being  small,  are  shaped  like  those  of  the  adult 
Meloe.  and  are  laid  upon  the  posterior  femora,  thus  exposing  the  meso-  and  meta- 
thorax  to  view.  The  tarsal  Joints  lie  parallel  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the 
body,  the  hinder  pair  not  reaching  to  the  tips  of  the  abdomen,  which  ends  in  a  pair 
of  acute,  prolonged,  forked,  incurved,  homy  hooks,  which  must  aid  the  pnpa  in 
working  its  way  to  the  surface  when  about  to  transform  into  the  beetle. 

Most  of  the  destructive  kinds  belong  to  the  following  families  : 

Body  of  beetle,  broad,  flat,  hard ;  antennsB  short,  serrated.    Larva  with  head  and 

first  succeeding  segment  very  broad  and  flat Bupre$iida. 

Body  of  beetle  more  or  less  cylindrical,  with  very  long,  slender  antennse ;  larvse 

called  "borers,"  their  bodies  cylindrical,  usually  footless Ceramhycidce, 

Small  cylindrical  beetles,  with  no  snout,  called  bark-borers ;  larv8B  footless,  thick, 

cylindrical,  pointed  at  each  end Scolytida, 

Hard-bodied  beetles,  called  "weevils,"  with  a  long  beak  or  snout,  with  Jaws  at  tne 

end ;  larv«  gmb  like,  footless,  thick  and  fleshy Cureulionida. 

Moths  and  butterflies. — While  a  few  caterpillars  (mostly  of  the  family 
^geriadae  and  the  Gossid^)  bore  into  the  trunk  and  branches  of  treest 
the  great  bulk  devour  the  leaves.  Caterpillars  are  provided  with 
stout,  toothed  jaws  (mandibles)  for  cutting  leaves.  They  are  voracious 
feeders,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  L.  Trouvelot 
in  Packard's  "  Ouide  to  the  Study  of  Insects : " 

Caterpillars  gi  ow  very  rapidly  and  consume  a  great  quantity  of  food.  Mr.  Trouve- 
lot gives  US  the  following  account  of  the  gastronomical  powers  of  the  Polyphemus 
cateirpillar :  "  It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  larva  sn^ws,  and  one  who  has  no 
experience  in  the  matter  could  hardly  believe  what  an  amount  of  food  is  devoured 
by  these  little  creatures.  One  experiment  which  I  made  can  give  some  idea  of  it. 
When  the  young  silk- worm  hatches  out  it  weighs  one-twentieth  of  a  grain ;  when 
ten  days  old  it  weighs  half  a  grain,  or  ten  times  its  original  weight;  twenty  days 
old  it  weighs  3  grains,  or  bixty  times  its  original  weight;  thirty  days  old  it  weighs 
31  grains,  or  620  times  its  original  weight ;  forty  days  old  it  weighs  90  grains,  or 
1»800  times  its  original  weight ;  fifty^six  days  old  it  weighs  207  grains,  or  4,140  times 
its  original  weight. 

When  a  worm  is  thirty  days  old  it  will  have  consumed  about  90  grains  of  food ;  but 
when  fifty-six  days  old  it  is  fully  grown  and  has  consumed  not  lees  than  one  hundred 
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and  thirty  oak  leaves  weighing  three-fourths  of  a  pound ;  besides  this  it  has  drunk 
not  less  than  one-half  an  ounce  of  water.  So  the  food  taken  by  a  single  silk-worm 
in  fifty-six  days  eqnals  in  weight  eighty-six  thousand  times  the  primitive  weight;  of 
the  worm.  Of  this,  about  one-fourth  of  >  pound  becomes  excrementitious  matter ; 
207  grains  are  assimilated  and  over  5  ounces  have  evaporated.  What  a  destruction 
of  leaves  this  single  species  of  insect  could  make  if  only  a  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  eggs  laid  came  to  maturity.  A  few  years  would  be  sufficient  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  number  large  enough  to  devour  all  the  leaves  of  our  forests.*'  The 
Lepidoptera  are  almost  without  exception  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  are  among  the 
chief  enemies  of  the  agriculturist. 

In  oar  descriptions  of  the  larvse  of  Lepidoptera  the  following  points 
are  noticed :  Behind  the  head  are  twelve  segments ;  the  first  or  pro« 
thoracic  is,  in  the  small  leaf-rolling  and  mining  kinds,  protected  by  a 
<^ cervical"  or  prothoracic  shield;  there  are  three  thoracic  segments^ 
called  the  prothoracic,  mesothoradc  or  metathoracic,  or  sometimes  the 
first,  second,  and  third  thoracic  segments ;  these  correspond  to  the  thorax 
of  the  imago  or  adnlt  batterfly  or  moth.  Behind  these  are  nine  distinct 
abdominal  segments;  on  the  eighth  is  often  situated  a  dorsal  hnmp. 
Many  caterpillars  are  striped  with  a  dorsal,  subdorsal,  and  lateral  lines 
or  bands,  moreover,  the  body  in  many  is  provided  with  warts  or  tuber- 
cles beating  a  hiiir  or  spine;  the  ^Materal  ridge"  is  a  broken  swelling 
extending  along  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  abdominal  feet  are  in  cer- 
tain leaf  miners  wanting;  or  in  the  span  or  geometrid  worms  there  are 
bat  two  pairs;  and  the  last  or  <^anal  legs"  are  often  broad  and  large^ 
the  better  adapted  for  seizing  firm  hold  of  a  leaf  or  twig. 

White  a  few  butterflies  live  in  the  caterpillar  state  on  trees,  the  fol- 
lowing brief  synopsis  gives  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  the 
families  of  moths  which  especially  abound  on  the  leaves  of  shade  and 
forest  trees : 

Moths  of  large  size;  larrsD  with  a  horn  on  the  dighth  ahdominal  segment.. ^Mm^mIcv. 
Moths  with  stout  hairy  bodies  and  small  heads  and  broad  wings;  larvsB  more  or  less 

hairy  or  with  spines;  usually  spinning  silken  cocoons Bamhycidm, 

Moths  of  moderate  size:  stout  bodies;  shining  hind  wings;  larve  with  five  pairs  of 

abdominal  legs;  sometimes  semi-loopers NoetuidiK. 

Moths  with  slender  bodies,  broad  wings,  both  pairs  colored  alike ;  larv»  with  only 

two  pairs  of  abdominal  legs;  span-worms  or  geometrids Phalanida, 

Small  moths  with  narrow,  straight  fore-wings,  the  hind  wings  plain  ;.larvfe  glossy 

green  or  pale,  the  head  spotted,  and  the  body  more  or  less  striped PffralidoB, 

Still  smaller  moths,  the  fore- wings  more  or  less  oblong;  the  larrsB  green,  with  dark 

heads  and  cervical  shields ;  not  striped ;  rolling  leaves  or  eating  buds. .  Toririmda. 
Minute  moths  with  narrow,  pointed  wings;  larvsB  small,  pale  greenish,  etc.,  ^ith  a 

darker  head  and  cervical  shield ;  often  mining  leaves,  buds,  etc Tineida, 

Forest  trees,  and  especially  evergreen  trees,  support  each  year  hordes 
of  caterpillars,  comprising  species  of  different  families.  In  beating  the 
branches  of  any  spruce,  fir,  larch,  poplar,  or  mapl<^,  and  especially  the 
oak,  a  great  number  and  variety  of  caterpillars  are  shaken  down,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  the  innumerable  host  constantly  and  ordi- 
narily at  work  from  spring-time  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  our  forest 
trees  are  really  injurious  to  the  tree.    It  is  not  improbable  that  good 
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is  done  to  the  tree  by  these  voracious  beings.  The  prooess  ap  to  a 
certain  limit  may  be  one  of  nataral  and  healthy  praning,  bat  there  ia 
no  certainty  that  the  limit  may  not  at  any  time  be  overstepped  and 
destniotion  ensae.  The  tree  is  attacked  in  a  maltitade  of  ways  by  cater- 
pillars alone.  The  bads  are  eaten  by  varioas  leaf-rollers  (Tortrices)^ 
the  leaves  are  mined  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  by  various  Tineids, 
while  the  leaves  are  rolled  over  in  varioas  ways  and  in  various  degreea 
to  make  shelter  for  the  caterpillars,  or  they  are  folded  on  the  edges,  or 
gathered  and  sewed  together  by  Tineid,  Tortricid,  and  Pyralid  larvae.. 
The  entire  leaves  are  devoured  by  multitudes  of  species  of  larger  cater- 
pillars, belonging  especially  to  the  Pyralid,  Gtoometrid,  Bombyeid,  and 
Sphingid  moths;  while  certain  species  prey  on  the  fruit,  acorns,  nuts, 
and  seeds. 

It  is  a  singular  fbct  that  of  the  great  family  of  Owlet  or  Noctuid 
moths,  of  which  there  are  known  to  be  1,200  species  in  this  country, 
?ery  few  feed  on  trees,  the  bulk  of  them  occurring  on  herbaceous  plants 
and  grasses. 

While  the  smaller  caterpillars  {Microlepidaptera)  feed  concealed 
between  the  leaves  or  in  the  rolls  or  folds  in  the  leaf,  or  in  the  buds,  the 
caterpillars  of  the  larger  species  feed  exposed  on  or  among  the  leaves^ 
Here  they  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  birds  and  of  Ichneumon  and 
Tachina  flies,  which  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  them.  And  it  is 
cQfious  to  see  how  nature  has  protected  the  caterpillars  from  observa- 
tion. While  the  young  of  the  smaller  moths  are  usually  green  and  of 
the  same  hue  as  the  leaves  among  which  they  hide,  or  reddish  and 
brownish  if  in  spruce  and  fir  buds,  where  they  hide  at  the  base  of  the 
needles  next  to  the  reddish  or  brownish  shoots,  the  larger  kinds  are 
variously  colored  and  assimilated  to  those  of  the  leaves  and  twigs 
among  which  they  feed.  Were  it  not  for  this  they  would  be  snapped 
ap  by  birds.  Of  course,  the  birds  devour  a  good  many,  and  tho  pry- 
ing Ichneumons  and  Tachinse  lay  their  eggs  in  a  large  proportion,  but 
tiiose  which  do  survive  owe  their  safety  to  their  protective  coloration. 
Of  some  twenty  or  more  different  species  of  G^eometrid  caterpillars 
which  occur  on  the  evergreen  trees,  some  are  green  and  so  striped  with 
white  that  when  at  rest  stretched  along  a  pine  needle,  they  could  with 
difficulty  be  detected ;  others  resemble  in  various  ways  (being  brown 
and  warted)  the  small  twigs  of  these  trees ;  and  one  is  like  a  dead  red  leaf 
of  the  fir  or  hemlock.  There  are  several  span-worms  on  the  oak,  which 
in  color  and  markings,  as  well  as  in  the  tubercles  and  warts  on  the  body, 
resemble  the  lighter  or  darker,  larger  or  smaller  knotty  twigs;  this 
resemblance,  of  course,  is  in  keeping  with  the  characteristic  habit  of 
these  worms  of  holding  themselves  out  stiff  and  motionless  when  not 
feeding. 

In  an  entirely  different  way  the  various  kinds  of  N'otodontian  cater- 
pillars, which  feed  exposed  on  oak  leaves,  are  protected  from  observa- 
tion.   They  feed  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  their  bodies  sae^meiu 
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with  reddish  browu  patches,  so  that  these  irregular  spots,  wheu  the 
caterpillar  is  at  rest,  are  closely  similar  to  the  dead  aud  sere  blotches 
so  frequent  on  oak  leaves.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  kinds  feed- 
ing on  the  leaves  of  other  forest  trees. 

While  the  bodies  of  those  ISoctnid  caterpillars  which  feed  on  herba- 
ceous plants  are  smooth,  those  of  the  tree-inhabiting  Oatooala^  Homap- 
teraj  aud  Pheocyma  are  mottled  with  brown  and  ash  like  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  and  provided  with  dorsal  humps  and  warts  assimilated  in  form 
and  color  to  the  knots  and  leaf  scales  on  the  twigs  and  smaller  branches. 

There  is  thus  a  close  harmony  in  color,  style  of  markings,  shape,  and 
size  of  the  humps  and  other  excrescences  of  tree-inhabiting  caterpil- 
lars, and  it  is  due  to  this  cause  that  they  are  protected  from  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies.  Mr.  Poulton  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  caterpillars  are  extremely  liable  to  die  from  slight  injuries,  owing  to 
their  soft  bodies  and  thin  skins.  They  can  not  defend  themselves  when 
once  discovered.  The  means  of  protection  are  of  passive  kinds,  i.  e., 
such  as  render  the  delicately  organized  animal  practically  invisible  on 
the  part  of  its  enemies,  and  these  means  vary  with  each  kind  of  cater- 
pillar. In  this  way  different  kinds  of  larvse  can  live  on  different  parts 
of  the  leaf,  the  upper  or  under  side,  or  the  edge ;  on  different  colored 
twigs,  on  those  of  different  sizes,  with  different  kinds  of  leaf  scars, 
scales,  or  projections ;  and  thus  the  tree  is  divided,  so  to  speak,  into  so 
many  provinces  or  sections,  within  whose  limits  a  particular  kind  of 
worm  may  live  with  impunity,  but  beyond  which  it  goes  at  the  peril  of 
its  life. 

To  the  Hymenoptera  belong  the  gall-flies  and  saw-flies,  besides  bees 
and  ants,  and  ichneumons. 

Gall-flies. — ^These  little  creatures  produce  tumors  or  galls  both  in  the 
trunk,  branches,  but  more  usually  the  smaller  twigs  and  leaves  of  the 
oak,  and  rarely  other  trees.  They  belong  to  the  family  Cynipidcej  and 
are  described  as  follows  in  the  writer's  **  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects :  ^ 

The  gaU -flies  are  closely  allied  to  the  parasitic  Chalcids,  bat  in  their  habits  are 
plant-parasites,  as  they  live  in  a  gall  or  tumor  formed  by  the  abnormal  growth  of  the 
vegetable  cells,  dae  to  the  irritation  first  excited  when  the  egg  is  laid  in  the  bark  or 
substance  of  the  leaf,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  generation  of  the  summer  broods  is 
also  anomalous,  but  the  parthenogenesis  that  occurs  in  these  forms,  by  which  im- 
mense numbers  of  females  are  produced,  is  necessary  for  the  work  they  perform  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  When  we  see  a  single  oak  hung  with  countless  galls,  the 
work  of  a  single  species,  and  learn  how  numerous  are  its  natural  enemies,  it  beoomee 
evident  that  the  demand  for  a  great  numerical  increase  must  be  met  by  extraordinary 
means,  like  the  generation  of  the  summer  broods  of  the  plant-lice. 

The  gall-flies  are  readily  recognized  by  their  resemblance  to  certain  Chalcids,  but 
the  abdomen  is  much  compressed  and  usually  very  short,  while  the  second,  or  the 
second  and  third  segments,  are  greatly  developed,  the  remaining  ones  being  imbri- 
cated, or  covered  one  by  the  other,  leaving  the  lined  edges  exposed.  Concealed 
within  these  is  the  long,  partially  coiled,  very  slender  ovipositor,  which  arises  near 
the  base  of  the  abdomen.  [See  Plate  xv,  ovipositor  of  the  gall-fly.]  Among  other 
distinguishing  characters,  are  the  straight  (not  being  elbowed)  thirteen  to  sixteen 
Jointed  antennae,  the  labial  palpi  being  from  two  to  four  jointed  and  the  maxillary 
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palpi  from  foar  to  six  jointed.  The  maxillary  lobes  are  broad  and  membranoaa^ 
trhile  the  ligola  is  fleshy,  and  either  ruanded  or  square  at  the  end.  There  is  a  com- 
plete oostal  cell,  while  the  subcostal  cells  are  incomplete.  The  egg  is  of  large  size, 
and  increases  in  size  as  the  embryo  becomes  more  developed.  The  larva  is  a  short, 
thick,  fleshy,  footless  gmb,  with  the  segments  of  the  body  rather  convex.  When 
hatched  they  immediately  attack  the  interior  of  the  gall,  which  has  already  formed 
aroond  them.  Many  species  transform  within  the  gall,  while  others  enter  the  earth 
and  there  become  pupa. 

Like  the  Aphides  and  certain  other  insects,  the  females  often  r epro* 
duoe  parthenogeneticaily,  viz,  they  lay  eggs  without  having  paired  with 
males,  the  latter  not  being  at  the  time  in  existence.  Thas  the  late  B. 
B.  Walsh  *  discovered  that  the  autumn  brood  of  a  gall-fly  {Oynips  quer- 
eusaeieulata)  consisted  entirely  of  females  which  laid  eggs,  producing 
the  following  spring  both  males  and  females  which  were  originally  re- 
ferred to  a  supposed  distinct  species  {Oynips  quercus-spongifica).  Hence, 
after  several  experiments  Mr.  Walsh  declared  that  'Hhe  agamous 
aatamnal  female  form  of  this  Oynips  (0.  q.-cteioulata)  sooner  or  later 
reproduces  the  bisexual  vernal  form,"  and  is  thus  ^'a  mere  dimorphous 
female  form''  of  (7.  q.-spangifioa.  It  was  reserved  for  two  other  Ameri- 
can students  of  the  gall-flies  to  establish  the  £Eict  that  an  alternation 
of  generations  takes  place  in  these  insects.  The  case  is  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  in  Psyche  (m,  329,  June  24,  1882). 

America  may  jostly  claim  the  credit  for  the  discovery  of  this  most  interesting  fact 
of  alternation  of  generations  among  Cynipids.  Kiley,  in  the  inteijected  remarks  in 
his  article  on  "Controlling  Sex  in  Bntterflies"  (American  Nat., Sept.,  Ib73,  v.  7,  p. 
519),  was  the  first  actually  to  establish  the  fact  beyond  all  perad venture,  asM.  Lichten* 
stein  points  ont;  yet  Bassett,  four  months  previously  (Can.  Entomologist,  May,  1873, 
vol.  &,  p.  93)  bad  stated,  in  the  following  words,  the  theory  which  Adler  has  so  fully 
verified:  ''From  all  the  above  facts  I  infer  that  all  onr  species  that  are  found  only  in 
the  female  sex  are  represented  in  another  generation  by  both  sexes,  and  that  the  two 
broods  are,  owing  to  seasonable  differences,  produced  from  galls  that  are  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other.''  In  this  article  Bassett  has  just  missed  the  actual  proof  in 
two  instances.  With  Cynipi  q,  -operator  he  had  observed  the  females  of  the  vernal  brood 
ovipositing  in  acorn  cups  and  prodncing  the  gall  q.-operatola  of  Riley's  MS.;  but 
he  failed  to  rear  the  flies  from  these  galls  and  so  missed  the  complete  proof.  In  the 
case  of  C.  q.-hatatus  Bass.,  he  had  bred  the  sexual  forms  from  leaf  galls,  and  the  agamic 
females  from  twig  galls,  but  had  not  actually  observed  the  females  of  the  former  in  the 
act  of  ovipositing  in  the  twigs ;  thus  again  missing  the  proof.  Riley,  however,  as  he 
tells  ns  in  his  published  note,  succeeded  in  breeding  the  agamic  females  of  q, -operator 
from  the  acorn  galls ;  thus,  in  connection  with  Bassett's  observation  of  the  oviposi- 
tion,  completely  establishing  the  fact  of  alternation.  So  the  credit  should  be  Join  t.  It 
is,  in  fact,  much  like  the  well-known  case  of  Siredon  and  Amhlystomaf  in  which  the 
credit  should  be  divided  between  Baird  and  Dumeril.  Dr.  Adler  very  excusably 
overlooked  this  note  of  Riley's.  Walsh,  in  his  earlier  articles,  came  no  nearer  the 
actual  state  of  the  case  than  to  prove  that  two  females,  formerly  described  as  dis- 
tinct species,  may  belong  to  the  same  male. 

Independently  of  and  snbseqaently  to  the  work  done  in  the  CTnited 
States,  Dr.  Adler,  of  Germany,  also  discovered  and    satisfactorily 

*  American  Entomologist,  ii,  330,  October,  1870. 
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proved  iu  ao  extensive  and  beaatifally  illastrated  memoir*  the  fact 
of  alternation  of  generations  in  a  number  of  European  species. 

In  a  notice  of  Adler's  work  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  July, 
1881,  Professor  Biley  added  that  Mr.  H.  F.  Bassett  <<has,  following 
Adler's  interesting  experiments  in  Europe,  suggested  the  probable  di- 
morphic connection  of  several  of  our  vernal  galls  which  produce  bisexual 
individuals,  with  autumnal  forms  which  produce  larger  asexual  flies. 
Dr.  Adler  gives  a  list  of  nineteen  species  of  Gynipidse  in  which  the  oc- 
currence of  dimorphic  forms  has  been  proved,  giving  the  names  of 
the  agamic  forms  and  the  corresponding  bisexual  forms  the  latter 
of  which,  in  all  cases,  were  referred  to  distinct  genera  by  previous  ob^ 
servers. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  fact  that  io 
certain  closely  allied  species  {Aphilotrix  seminationisy  marffinalisy  quad- 
rilineatus  and  dUx^funetatua)  no  alternation  of  generations  seems  to 
occur. 

Sato-flies. — These  often  seriously  injure  evergreen  trees,  while  they 
occur  on  all  other  trees.  There  are  a  large  number  of  species.  Their 
larvse  resemble  caterpillars  in  appearance  and  in  voracity.  The  flies  dif- 
fer from  wasps,  etc.,  in  the  abdomen  being  broad  at  the  base;  the  body 
is  somewhat  flattened,  and  the  head  is  wide,  while  the  antennsB  are  not 
elbowed,  and  as  in  Lophyrusare  pectinated  in  the  males,  serrated  in  the 
females.  In  the  end  of  the  hind  body  of  the  female  is  situated  the 
''saw'^  or  ovipositor.  This  consists  of  two  blades,  the  lower  edge  of 
the  lower  one  of  which  is  toothed  like  a  saw,  and  fits  in  a  groove  in  the 
under  side  of  the  upper  blade;  both  blades  being  protected  by  sheath* 
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Pio.  1.— Saw  of  a  saw-fly  (Hylotoma) :  a,  lateral  scale ;  i,  saw ;  /,  gorget.   After  Laoase-Dothiera. 

like  stylets.  On  pressing  the  end  of  the  abdomen  the  saw  is  depressed ; 
by  this  movement  the  saw,  which  both  cuts  and  pierces,  makes  a  gash 
in  the  soft  part  of  the  leaf,  where  it  deposits  its  eggs.    (Fig.  1.) 

The  Lophyrus  of  the  pine  makes  a  series  of  punctures  on  each  side  of 
a  pine  needle ;  the  Nematus  of  the  alder  makes  from  twenty  to  forty  pairs 
of  semicircular  punctures  in  the  under  side  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaf, 
while  the  larch  saw- fly  inserts  her  eggs  in  twp  alternating  rows  at  the 

•Zeitachrift  fdr  Wissenschaftliche  Zoologie,  xxxv,  Feb.  1,  1881,  pp.  151-246,  Pis. 
z — zii.  Dr.  Adler's  researches  were  commeDced  in  1875,  and  his  first  paper  appeared 
in  1877.    (Dentsche  Entomolog.  Zeitscbrift,  1877,  Heft  1.)         r^^^^T^ 
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base  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  new  shoots.  The  panctiires  made  iu  the 
willow  by  saw-flies  of  the  geoas  Euura  resalt  in  the  formation  of  galls 
or  tamors  within  which  the  larvse  live. 

The  larvee  strongly  resemble  caterpillars,  hence  they  are  sometimes 
called  ^* false  caterpillars;"  bat  they  have  from  six  to  eight  pairs  of  ab- 
dominal legs,  whereas  caterpillars  have  only  five  pairs.  Many  kinds 
{Nematns,  etc.)  curl  the  hind  body  spirally  when  feeding  or  at  rest. 
They  are  usually  green,  of  the  color  of  the  leaves  upon  which  they  feed, 
with  lines  and  markings  of  various  colors.  They  usually  molt  four 
times,  the  last  change  being  the  most  marked.  Most  of  the  larvae  se- 
crete silk  and  spin  a  tough  oval,  cylindrical  cocoon,  in  which  they 
hybernate  in  the  larva  and  often  in  the  pupa  state. 

AnU  (md  bee$. — Ants  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  United  States  to 
injure  trees,  but  in  the  tropics  species  of  CBcodoma,  or  leaf-bearing  ants, 
are  very  destructive  to  trees;  it  is  possible  that  there  are  species  in  the 
Gulf  States  which  may  in  part  defoliate  trees. 

Bees  are  of  great  use  in  setting  the  fruit  of  trees ;  little  has  been  ob- 
served on  this  point  in  this  country,  but  without  doubt  the  visits  of  in- 
namerable  bees  to  linden  trees  are  of  service  in  ^^  setting  "  the  seed  of 
that  tree. 

Mr.  Lugger*  mentions  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  the  rock  maple,  so 
numerous  in  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C,  were  in  1886  uniformly  sterile.  He  attributed  this  phenomenon 
to  the  inclement  weather  prevailing  during  the  flowering  season,  which 
prevented  bees  from  visiting  the  flowers. 

Plant  lice. — While  many  Remipteraj  such  as  the  bugs,  destroy  many 
caterpillars,  particularly  span-worms  and  leaf-rollers,  some  of  the  most 
annoying  and  destructive  of  our  forest  insects  belong  to  this  order. 
They  all  take  their  food  by  piercing  the  succulent  leaves  and  stems,  or 
twigs  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  often  causing  them,  as  in  the  elm  aphis, 
to  crumple  up.  Tha  species  of  PsyUidw  are  very  common  on  the  leaves 
of  hard-wood  trees,  either  hopping  over  the  surface  or  living  in  leaf- 
galls  which  are  the  results  of  their  punctures. 

The  following  account  of  Aphides  or  plant-lice  is  adapted  from  the 
writer's  *«Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects:" 

The  plant-lice  have  greenish^  flask-shaped  bodies,  covered  with  a  soft,  powdery, 
bloom ;  their  antennsB  are  five  to  seven-JoiDted,  with  a  three-jointed  beak,  and  legs 
with  two-jointed  tarsi.  The  males  and  females  are  winged,  and  also  the  last  brood 
of  asexual  individuals,  while  the  early  summer  brood  are  wingless.  The  abdomen  is 
thick  and  rounded,  and  in  Aphis  and  Ltushnus  provided  with  two  *' honey  tubes*'  for 
the  passage  of  a  sweet  fluid  secreted  from  the  stomach. 

In  the  early  autumn  the  colonies  of  plant-lice  are  composed  of  both  male  and  female 
individnala;  these  pair,  the  males  then  die,  and  the  females  begin  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  after  which  they  also  die.  Early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
unfold,  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  young  lice  begin  to  suck  the  sap,  and  soon  be- 
gin to  bring  forth  young,  which  develop  by  a  budding  process  within  the  body  of  the 


*  Entomologica  Americana^  ii,  89. 
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parent.  A  second  generation  of  sexless  individnals  thas  results,  which  is  snoceeded 
bj  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  even  a  ninth  generation,  the  process  being  only  termi- 
nated by  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when  a  last  brood  of  males  and  females  ap- 
pear. By  this  anomalous,  asexual  mode  of  reproduction,  a  single  Aphis  may  become 
the  parent  of  millions  of  young. 

Certain  plant-lice  occur  on  the  roots  of  plants,  others  on  the  stems  or  twigs ;  othera 
puncture  leaves,  causing  them  to  roll  or  crumple,  or  to  form  galls.  Ants  are  fond  of 
the  sweet  excretions  from  the  '*  honey  tubes,"  and  often  keep  them  captive  in  their 
nests  like  herds  of  cattle.  The  maggots  of  Syrphus  flies,  lady-birds  (Coccinella),  and 
the  larvsB  of  the  lace-winged  fly,  besides  small  ichneumons,  destroy  great  numbers  of 
them  and  keep  them  within  due  limits. 

To  the  plant-lice  family  belong  the  species  of  AdelgM  and  Cherme$  which  produce 
oone-liko  swellings  on  the  new-grown  twigs  of  spruce;  also  of  Pemphigu9t  which  pro* 
duce  gall-like  swellings  on  poplars,  etc. 

Bark-lice, — Iq  the  species  of  OocoidcB^  the  males  alone  are  winged^ 
having  but  a  single  pair,  while  the  females  are  wingless,  scale-like  and 
do  great  damage  by  puncturing  the  bark  of  trees. 

Dipterous  or  two  uringed  gallflies, — Maples,  wild  plums,  poplars,  and 
other  trees  have  numerous  leaf-galls  of  varied  form  made  by  little  gnat* 
like  flies  belonging  to  the  dipterous  family  Oecidomyidce.  These  fliea 
are  minute,  most  of  them  smaller  than  a  mosquito.  The  females  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  stems,  leaves,  and  buds  of  various  plants  and  trees^ 
thus  producing  galls,  a  common  example  being  the  willow  dipterous 
gall-fly  ( Ceddomyia  strobiUndes).  There  are  thirteen  other  species  found 
by  Mr.  Walsh  to  raise  galls  on  eight  different  kinds  of  willow,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  galls  being  readily  distinguished,  while  the  flies  them- 
selves and  their  maggots  are  closely  similar.  The  maggots  of  the 
Gecidomyians  are  usually  minute  orange,  pinkish,  or  yellowish  worms 
without  feet,  and  with  the  body  pointed  at  each  end. 

Insectivorous  or  parasitic  in«eot9.— While  the  undue  increase  of  forest 
insects  is  largely  prevented  by  insectivorous  birds,  their  numbers  are 
especially  reduced  by  the  attacks  of  parasitic  or  carnivorous  insects. 
Of  these  the  most  efficient  are  the  ichneumon  flies,  which  are  wasp- 
like insects  forming  a  large  group  of  the  order  Hymeuoptera^  belonging 
to  the  families  Ichneumonidce^  Proctotrupid(e,  and  ChalddidcB,  Of  the 
ichneumons  there  are  probably  from  4,000  to  5,000  species.  Many  of 
the  species  of  Proctotrupidce  oviposit  in  the  eggs  of  Lepidoptera  and  of 
dragon  flies,  etc.  The  largest  species  belong  to  the  first- named  family. 
They  are  recognized  by  their  long,  slender  body  and  long,  external 
ovipositor.  The  larva  is  like  the  maggot  of  a  bee  or  wasp,  being  foot- 
less, soft,  and  white,  and  with  a  smaller  head. 

^'When  about  to  enter  the  pupa  state  the  larva  spins  a  cocoon,. 
consisting  in  the  larger  species  of  an  inner  dense  case  and  a  looser, 
thinner  outer  covering,  and  escapes  as  a  fly  through  the  skin  of  the 
caterpillar.  The  cocoons  of  the  smaller  genera,  such  as  Gryptus  and 
Microgaster,  may  be  found  packed  closely  in  considerable  numbers^ 
side  by  side,  or  sometimes  placed  upright  within  the  body  of  cater- 
pillars.''* 

♦  Packard's  "Guide  to  theStudy  of  Insects,"  p.  193i^^^'^  " 
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Fio.  2.— Head  of  a  Noctuid  cater- 
pillar on  the  hickory,  containing  a 
TTeably-hatohed  ichneumon  larva. 
A.,  d,  egj;-8hell  of  the  ichneumon 
on  the  caterpillar'8  head,  the  larva 
(c)  having  boretl  into  the  protho- 
racio  segment  of  its  host.  B  as 
the  host  appears  ten  minntea 
later,  theegg-nhell  havine  dr«>pDed 
off.  The  prothoracic  segment  haa 
contraotea  and  the  head  has  be- 
come  swollen,  while  the  posterior 
part  of  the  caterpillar's  nead  haa 
concealed  the  opening  of  the  lar- 
val parasite  seen  at  A, «.  Qissler^ 
deL 


Fig.  2  represeots  the  mode  of  ovipositioD 

by  an  anknown  ichDeamon  observed  by  ns 

in  ProvideQce.    The  egg  (d)  was  laid  on  the 

head,  and  the  larva  soon   hatching,  bored 

under  the  skin,  entering  the  body  so  as 

finally  to  disappear  ont  of  sight. 
The  eggs  are  laid  either  within  or  on  the 

ontside  of  the  body  of  the  host,  nsaally 

8ome  caterpillar. 

A  special  acoonnt  of  the  mode  of  egg-lay- 
ing of  an  European  ichnenmon  {Paniaeus 

eephalotes)  is  given  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ponlton  in 

the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety of  London,  1886,  page  162.    It  laid  14 

eggs  on  the  caterpillar  it  selected  as  its 

host,  firmly  attaching  them  to  its  skin,  most 
of  them  in  the  sutnres  between  the  segments 
on  the  sides  of  the  body. 

^4fc  is  probable  that  an  excess  of  ova  is  generally  laid,  for  a  small 
proportion  do  not  develop,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  attached  in 
8mall  groups  insures  that  of  those  that  do  develop  a  large  proportion 
of  the  larvae  are  so  crowded  by  the  others  that  they  die  at  an  early 
stage,  as  has  been  also  previously  observed.    If  too  large  a  number 
were  laid  and  all  developed,  it  is  obvious  that  none  could  arrive  at  ma- 
tarity;  but  this  is  obviated  iu  the  manner  described  above,  and'it  is 
partly  brought  about  by  the  limited  space  on  the  circumference  of  the 
larva  attacked.    This  space,  of  course,  varies  with  the  size  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  it  is  more  quickly  filled  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  para- 
sites upon  small  than  upon  large  larvae;  so  that,  if  they  are  too  numer- 
ons,  crowding  ensues  earlier,  and  with  more  fatal  results  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case.    Thus  the  smaller  surface  may  compensate  for 
the  less  amount  of  food,  and  may  itself  insure  that  the  parasites  reach 
maturity."    The  ichneumon  lays  a  smaller  number  of  eggs  on  small 
caterpillars  than  on  large  ones,  and  yet  lays  more  than  can  develop  in 
all  cases,  ^^the  eggs  being  laid  in  such  a  way  that  crowding  results  if 
all  or  nearly  all  develop;  so  that  the  chance  of  the  eggs  being  sterile 
is  obviated  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  parasitic  larvae  dying  immature 
on  the  other." 

The  larva  of  the  ichneumon  does  not  attack  the  solid  or  vital  parts 
of  its  host,  but  absorbs  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body.  Mr. 
Poulton  thinks  that  the  motive  force  which  drives  the  blood  from  the 
body  of  the  host  into  the  digestive  tract  of  the  parasite  is  entirely 
sapplied  by  the  contracted  body- walls  of  the  former. 

Many  ichneumons  are  polyphagous,  i.  e.,  live  in  insects  of  widely  differ- 
ent species,  and  those  of  different  orders.*    Others  confine  their  attacks 

*  This  aDd  the  following  remarks  on  ichneumons  are  taken  mainly  from  Jadeich 
uid  Nitsche's  Liehrhaoh  der  Mittel-Eiiropaischen  Forstinsektenkunde.  ^ 
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to  a  single  species.  Most  ichnenmons  bave  but  a  single  generation; 
a  few  are  double-brooded.  In  Germany,  Batzebnrg  observed  a  brood 
of  Microgasl'er  globatus  early  in  May,  and  another  early  in  Aagnst. 
Though  there  may  be  two  broods  of  the  hosts,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  bat 
a  single  brood  of  ichneumons.  Batzeburg,  indeed,  found  that  certain 
ichneumons  of  saw-fly  larv»  imitated  the  habit  of  the  latter  of  living 
more  than  a  year,  i.  e.,  they  did  not  develop  until  the  greater  number 
of  saw-flies  bad  issued  from  the  belated  cocoons.  On  the  other  hand 
Pteromalus  pupatum  undergoes  an  extraordinarily  rapid  growth;  it 
stings  early  in  June  the  chrysalids  of  Vanessa  polyehloros,  and  by  the 
middle  of  July  the  adults  appear.  TeUas  ovulorum  requires  only  four  to 
six  weeks  to  develop;  it  however  flies  somewhat  later,  so  as  to  find  the 
suitable  objects  on  which  to  lay  its  eggs. 

Ichneumons  rarely  develop  in  adult  insects,  but  certain  Braconids 
infest  Goccinella  beetles.  The  small  Ohalcids,  i.  «.,  Pteromali,  mostly 
inhabit  the  tender  pup»  of  bark-boring  beetles  and  leaf-rollers. 

Among  the  smaller  ichneumons  several  females  usually  inhabit  a 
single  host,  while  from  600  to  700  individuals  of  Pteromalus  puparum 
may  inhabit  a  single  chrysalid,  and  1,200  Apan teles  a  Sphinx  larva. 

Most  ichneumons  develop  within  their  hosts,  but  many  species  of 
Ghalcids  live  on  the  outside  and  suck  the  blood  of  their  host.  The 
ichneumon  larvae  living  within  their  hosts  often  undergo  the  most 
remarkable  transformation  of  their  mouth-parts.  In  Microgaster  globatus 
there  are,  at  first,  only  the  wart-like  rudimentary  sucking  mouth-parts; 
but  after  the  last  molt  the  larvae  acquire  ordinary  biting  mandibles, 
with  which  they  can  gnaw  through  the  skin  of  their  host  However, 
the  food  of  the  ichneumon  larvae  is  wholly  fluid,  their  mouth-parts  not 
allowing  them  to  eat  the  fat-body  of  their  host. 

Other  parasitic  insects  are  the  larvae  of  the  Tachina  flies,  a  group 
closely  allied  to  the  common  house-fly.  The  larvae  are  true  maggot<s, 
footless,  and  take  their  food  by  suction  through  the  mouth,  the  mouth- 
parts  being  very  rudimentary.  The  Tachina  {Senometopia)  militaris 
has  been  observed  by  Biley  to  lay  from  one  to  six  eggs  on  the  skin  of 
the  army-worm,  ^<  fastening  them  by  an  insoluble  cement  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  two  or  three  first  rings  of  the  body.''  The  young  mag- 
gots in  hatching  penetrate  within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  and  lying 
among  tlie  internal  organs  absorb  the  blood  of  their  unwilling  host, 
causing  it  to  weaken  and  die. 

Other  insectivorous  insects  are  the  Aphis-lions,  the  young  of  the  lace- 
winged  flies  Ohrysopa  and  Hemerobiusj  which  are  frequently  found  in 
trees  among  plant-lice;  also  Carabid  beetles. 

Artificial  breedingof  parasitic  and  predaceous  insects. — Among  the  most 
important  preventive  measure  against  the  wholesale  ravages  of  insects 
is  the  artificial  breeding  of  parasitic  insects.  We  early  advocated  this 
in  dealing  with  the  Hessian-fly  and  wheat  midge,  suggesting  the  im- 
portation  of  the  European  parasites  of  the  latter  species  in  straw.  Dr. 
Le  Baron  has  experimented  with  the  parasites  of  the  apple  bark -lease. 
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Professor  Kiley  in  his  third  and  snbsequeut  Missouri  reports  has 
shown  how  easily  and  practically  certain  parasites  of  the  Plum  Cur- 
eolio  and  of  various  scale-insects  may  be  artificially  disseminated,  and 
has  saccessfully  introduced  the  most  common  European  parasite  {Apan- 
teles  glomeratus)  of  the  imported  cabbage  worm.* 

*  The  most  strikiDg  illiistratioo  of  the  good  that  may  be  aocomplished  by  this  means 
bM,  howeyer,  been  famished  by  Professor  Riley  since  these  pages  were  prepared  for 
the  printer,  and  as  it  refers  to  an  insect  very  destrnctive  to  forest  as  well  as  fmit 
trees,  we  reprodace  here  the  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Toronto  (1889)  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  on  **  the  artificial  importation 
SDd  colonization  of  parasites  and  predac  eons  enemies  of  injurious  insects'' : 

*'The  encouragement  of  the  natural  checks  to  the  increase  of  insects  iqjurious  to 
vegetation  may  be  of  a  two>fold  nature.  It  frequently  happens  that  an  indigenons 
species  is  found  to  have  certain  parasites  in  only  a  portion  of  the  country  which  it 
inhabits.  In  such  cases,  where  it  is  practicable  to  transport  the  parasites,  a  great 
deal  of  good  may  be  accomplished.    Cases  in  point  are  not  uncommon.     *     •     • 

"  But  this  intentional  distribution  of  the  parasites  or  natural  enemies  of  an  injurious 
insect  from  one  part  to  another  of  its  native  country  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
in  importance  with  the  introduction  of  snch  parasites  or  enemies  from  one  country  to 
another,  in  which  the  injurious  species  has  obtained  a  foorhold,  without  the  corres- 
ponding natural  enemies  which  serve  to  keep  it  in  check  in  ii>s  original  home. 

"  Thu  object  of  the  present  note  is  to  cite  an  illnstration  of  artificial  introduction  on 
a  lar^re  scale,  which  has  already  been  productive  of  great  good.  A  successful  attempt 
of  this  kind  had  been  made  by  me  in  the  case  of  Microgaater  glomeratuSt  which,  after 
several  futile  efforts,  was  introduced  from  Europe  and  established  in  the  United  States 
in  1885,  and  which  has  now  becomtj  so  widely  distributed  as  to  raise  the  question  of 
its  previous  existence  there.  This  Microgaster  is  one  of  the  commonest  parasites  of 
the  European  Cabbage  Worm,  PierU  rapte,  which  got  a  foothold  in  America,  without 
its  European  enemies,  about  the  year  1859,  and  which  rapidly  spread  over  the  States 
and  parts  of  Canada,  with  disastrous  results  to  the  cabbage  crop. 

"The case  to  which  I  would  particularly  allude  is,  however,  far  more  important  and 
satisfactoiy.  Orange  culture  has  become  a  very  important  industry  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  orange  groves  there  have  suffered  for  some  years  from  the  attacks  of 
several  insects,  but  particularly  of  a  very  pernicious  scale  insect  (Icerya  purohasi 
Maskell).  This  is  one  of  our  largest  coccias  and,  from  its  habits  and  characteristics, 
very  difficult  to  overcome.  It  does  a  great  deal  of  damage— not  only  to  the  orange 
aod  other  citrons  fruit-trees  but  to  many  other  cultivated  plants  and  to  forest  trees. 
The  damage  has  become  so  serious  during  the  past  few  years  that  many  orange- 
ffrowers  have  abandoned  their  groves,  while  the  cost  and  trouble  of  protecting  these 
by  the  use  of  insecticides  have  always  been  great,  evt^n  where  successful.  After 
careful  researches  I  ascertained  that  the  insect  was  without  much  question  a  native  of 
Australia  and  had  been  artificially  introdnoed  not  only  into  southern  California,  but 
also  into  Cape  Colony,  in  South  Africa,  and  probably  into  New  Zealand ;  also  that  in 
its  native  home  it  rarely  did  serious  damage,  being  kept  in  check  there  by  various 
natural  enemies  and  parasites.  Some  attempt  was  made,  through  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Vrazer  8.  Crawford,  of  Adelaide,  to  introduce  one  of  the  parasites  by  mail 
in  1887.  Specimens  were  received  alive  and  liberat'cd  at  Los  Angeles  under  confine- 
ment, but  no  positive  evidence  was  obtained  of  multiplication  or  colonization.  Spe- 
cial effort  and  introduction  on  a  larger  scale  seemed  necessary. 

''Last  autumn  and  winter  in  connection  with  the  commission  appointed  to  visit  the 
Melbourne  International  Exposition  and  through  the  State  Department  I  was  able  to 
send  one  of  my  field  agents,  Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  to  Australia  with  instructions  to  study 
these  natural  enemies  and  to  send  living  specimens  to  California.  The  principal  facts 
have  been  recorded  in  my  last  annual  report  as  entomologist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  late  numbers  of  "  Insect  Life,"  a  monthly  bulletin 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  entomologist  and  his  assistants.  Without  going 
into  detail  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Koebele's  mission  has  been  eminently  successful  and  that 
we  have  succeeded  in  introducing  alive  not  only  the  most  important  of  the  parasites, 
an  interesting  Dipteron  {Lfstophonua  icery(B  Williston),  but  also  several  predaceous 
species,  and  particularly  certain  ladybirds  (Coccinellidee.)  These  were  brought  over 
last  winter  and  spring,  have  become  well  acclimated,  and  are  now  spreading  and 
mnltiplving  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  latest  reports  which  I  nave  received  from  Caliiornia 
are  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  commoner  ladybirds  but  recently  described,  namely, 
the  Vedalia  eardinalis^  And  another  lately  described  by  Dr.  D.  Sharp  as  ScymnuBres- 
tUntorare  multiplying  and  spreading  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.    The  consign^ 

6  ENT 2  ^ 
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Ooleapterotu  enemies  of  borers. — Besides  woodpeokers  and  other  birds 
which  pick  insects  out  of  bark,  and  thus  do  great  benefit  to  forestry, 
and  besides  ichneumon  and  Ohalcid  parasites  of  borers,  there  are  many 
carnivorons  grabs  which  prey  upon  the  borers. 

Among  the  external  though  less  known  enemies  belonging  to  the 
order  of  beetles,  which  Perris  enumerates  from  his  extended  observa- 
tions on  their  habits,  are  a  large  number  which  live  under  the  bark  of 
trees.  I  quote  his  accounts  of  them,  premising  that  we  have  similar 
insects  with  like  habits  in  this  country ;  and  though  the  list  of  scientific 
names  seems  formidable,  yet  there  are  no  common  names  for  them.  I 
use  nearly  his  own  words,  with  occasional  interpolations  of  English 
names. 

Wheu  oae  of  the  Soolytids  injarioas  to  piaes  (the  Bostriohus  stenographui)  lays  its 
eggs  aader  the  bark,  the  Platyaoma  oblongum  iatrodaces  itself  by  the  bole  which  has 
giveu  eatraoce  to  the  first  named  inAect ;  it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  gallery  of  the  Bostri- 
chns,  and  from  those  egga  are  born  the  oarniyorous  larvsB  whichdevour  those 'of  the 
wood-eating  beetles.  Other  beetles  conduct  themselves  in  the  same  manner  In  war- 
ring  against  other  Scolyti.  The  larvse  or  grubs  of  Plegaderua  diaoisus  destroy  the 
young  of  Crypturgua  puaillus;  another  wood-eating  beetle,  the  Aulanium  auloatum,  is 
the  deadly  enemy  of  Soolytua  destructor^  so  formidable  a  foe  to  shade  trees ;  Aulonium 
hicolor  attacks  Boatriokua  laricia  ;  Colydium  bicolor  preys  upon  the  Bostrichns  of  the 
larch;  Colydium  elongatum on  Platypus  oylindrua ;  Bhizophdgua  depreaaus on  BlastophO' 
gu$  piniperda  and  B.  minor ;  LatmophkBus  kypohori  on  Hypoborua  ftoua ;  HypophUsus 
pinion  Boatriokua  atenographua ;  and  finally  Uypophlceua  linearia  on  Boatriehus  bidens. 
Who  will  not  be  strack  by  these  antagonisms  f  Who  will  not  admire  this  infallibility 
of  instinct  which  causes  these  insects  to  discover  the  tree  attacked,  and  perceive 
among  the  species  wh  ich  the  tree  conceals  the  victim  which  has  been  assigned  to 
themf 

Other  beetles  exhibit  the  same  sagacity.  The  larvss  of  several  Elaterids  (wire- 
worms)  and  those  of  Clerua  mutillarius  and  C.  formiearius  make  war  on  those  of  some 
longicorn  beetles  of  the  oak,  the  elm,  alder  bush,  and  the  pine.  The  Opilus  rnoUU 
and  O.  domeaticus  are  the  enemies  of  the  borers  which  mine  onr  floors  and  ceilings ;  the 
Cylidrua  albofaaciatua  and  the  Tillua  uni/asciatua  prey  on  Sinoxylon  aexdentatum  and  on 
Xylopertha  ainuata,  which  seek  the  diseased  branches  of  the  vine  and  those  of  several 
trees ;  the  Taraoatenua  univittatus  attacks  the  Lyctua  canaliculatua,  injuring  onr  timber 
works ;  while  the  Trogoaita  mauritanica  destroys  the  grain  moth. 

In  an  article  in  the  American  Naturalist  (XTi,  823)  on  inquiline  wood- 
borers,  or  those  which  usually  take  up  their  residence  in  mines  or  gal- 
leries made  by  true  wood- borers,  Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz  finds  that  the  com- 
mon Platypus  compositm  may  itself  bore  in  the  thick  bark  of  pine 

meuts  from  Australia  were  received  at  Los  Angeles  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Coquillet,  another 
of  the  agents  of  the  division."    •     •     » 

The  people  of  California  are  enthusiastic  over  the  grand  success  of  this  effort,  and 
the  Vedalia  is  spreading  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  clearing  the  trees  in  its  wake. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  in  a  recent  report 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  writes: 

*'A  word  m  relation  to  the  grand  work  of  the  Department  in  the  introduction  of 
this  one  predaceous  insect.  Without  doubt  it  is  the  best  stroke  ever  made  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington.  Doubtless  other  ofibrts  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  greater  good,  but  they  were  of  such  character  that  the  people  could  not 
clearly  see  and  appreciate  the  bdnefits,  so  that  the  Department  did  not  receive  the 
credit  it  deserved.  Here  is  the  finest  illustration  possible  of  the  value  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  give  people  aid  in  time  of  distress.    And  the  distress  was  very  ^eat  indeed.^ 
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Stamps,  bat  ia  hard  wood,  as  oak,  etc,  associates  with  Oolydium  lineola 
Skni'8o9jflus  eostatus^  living  in  their  mines.  Professor  Biley  has  dis- 
covered that  the  larva  of  Hemirhipus  fascicularia  is  [parasitic  on  Cyllene 
pictOj  living  in  its  mines.  Strongylium  tenuioolle  is  not  a  trae  borer,  bat 
Mr.  Schwarz  has  foand  it  in  the  mines  of  longicorn  borers,  wherein  it 
perhaps  lays  its  eggs. 

Influence  of  temperature  on  inteet  life. — The  following  statements  are 
taken  from  Judeich  and  Nitsche's  Lehrbach«  and  will  apply  to  insects 
in  tbisooantry: 

<^The  inflaence  of  temperatare  may  either  work  injarionsly  on  insect 
life  from  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  from  sadden  and,  at  given  times 
of  the  year,  abnormal  changes.  High  temperature  does  not  directly  in 
oar  climate,  in  the  nataral  coarse  of  natare,  afifect  insects.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  aufreqaently  the  case  that  insects,  suddenly  overcome 
by  the  frosts,  freeze  to  death  in  great  numbers,  since  with  the  lowering 
of  the  temperatare,  benambed  by  the  cold,  they  can  not  reach  crevices 
or  holes  out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost.  As  an  example,  we  may  refer  to 
the  winter  of  1864-'65,  in  which,  in  the  district  of  Mark  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Saxony,  the  caterpillars  of  pine  silk  worms  and  measuring  worms 
lemained  unusually  long  on  the  trees,  and  the  former  froze  in  the  mid- 
dle of  December,— 12.50  C,  and  the  latter  during  the  considerably 
greater  cold  in  January.  Hence  the  influence  of  even  very  great  cold 
on  the  normal  hybernating  stages  of  our  insects  is  not  very  great.  In 
the  summer  of  1854  the  ^nun'  moth  had  very  generally  laid  its  eggs  in 
eastern  Prassia  uncovered  on  the  bark,  and  these  did  not  freeze  in  the 
hard  winter  of  ld54-'55,  notwithstanding  the  expectation  that  they 
would,  based  on  a  temperature  of  30  to  35^  G. 

^^  According  to  the  observations  of  Begener,  openly  exposed  caterpil- 
lars of  the  pine  silk  worm  endured  — 12.5<^  C.  The  other  stages  froze 
earlier,  the  pupa  at  — 6^  C,  the  moth  at  —  7.5o  C,  the  eggs  at  —10^  O. 
According  to  Duclaux  (Comptes  Bendus,  83,  p.  1079)  the  eggs  of  the  silk 
worm  endure  well  remaining  two  months  in  a  temperature  of  — 8^  0. 

'^Oreat  fluctuations  of  temperature  during  the  winter  produce  an 
abnormal  interruption  of  the  winter's  rest  or  hibernation,  and  thus  cause 
the  death  of  many  insects." 

Generations  or  broods, — ^The  length  of  time  which  any  insect  needs  in 
order  to  complete  a  single  developmental  cycle  from  the  time  the  egg 
is  laid  until  the  insect  is  mature  and  fit  for  reproduction  is  a  genera- 
tion; a  generation  then  is  the  time  from  an  egg  to  an  egg.  The  length 
of  time  of  a  generation  varies,  of  course,  in  diflerent  insects.  Gener- 
ally an  insect  requires  twelve  months  for  its  development.  In  such  a 
case  we  speak  of  an  annual  generation.  On  the  other  hand  an  insect 
which  requires  for  its  developmental  cycle  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  or 
forty-eight  months  has  a  biennial,  triennial,  or  quadrennial  generation. 
The  European  May  beetle  has,  in  northern  Germany,  a  quadrennial  gen- 
eration ;  the  seventeen  year  locust  has  a  generation  of  seventeen  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  insects  which  repeat  their  developmental 
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cycle  two/ three,  or  more  times  in  a  year;  8och  insects  are  said  to  be 
doable  or  treble-brooded.  Lophyrus  e^bietis  and  other  species  are  doable- 
brooded,  while  many  batterflies  are  doable  or  treble  brooded,  and  the 
Aphides  have  from  nine  to  foarteeu  generations  in  a  season,  «•  6.,  from 
spring  to  autumn.  In  all  cases  of  seasonal  dimorphism  or  of  partheno- 
genesis there  are  several  generations. 

Judeich  and  Nitsche  graphically  represent  as  follows  the  generations 
of  the  European  Lophyrus  pini,  with  its  double  generations,  which  will 
also  apply  to  our  L.  abietis :  The  egg  is  denoted  by  a  point  (  • ),  the 
larva  by  a  dash  ( — ),  the  larva  lying  in  a  semi-pupa  condition  in  the 
cocoon,  thus  {&)',  the  pupa  by  the  following  mark  ( • ),  and  the  imago 
by  a  cross  (  +  ) ;  the  time  during  which  the  larva  is  eating,  by  a  heavy 
dash  (■■);  lastly,  the  period  of  injury  by  the  larva  is  placed  under, 
the  time  of  imagiiial  injury  above,  the  mark  for  the  stage  under  consid- 
eration. 
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In  the  United  States  a  butterfly  or  moth  which  is  single-bi  coded  in  the 
New  England  or  northern  Central  States  may  be  three-brooded  in  the 
Southern  or  (}nlf  States.  A  generation  or  brood  which  appears  and 
ends  in  the  summer  is  shorter  than  that  which  hibernates. 

Thus  the  summer  generation  of  the  species  of  pine  saw-flies  {Lophyrus) 
IS  about  four  months,  the  winter  generation  about  eight  months. 
Hence  the  length  of  the  generation  depends  on  the  temperature  and 
climate,  as  does  also  the  number  of  broods  or  generations.  ^^This  infla- 
ence  of  climate  is,  as  is  well  known,  so  considerable  that  a  species  of 
insect  which  has  a  double  generation  io  a  certain  locality,  in  another 
place  with  a  colder  climate  is  only  single-brooded,  while  in  a  warmer 
climate  it  is  three-brooded.  An  example  is  Hylesinus  piniperda.  Thas 
also  a  species  of  insect  whose  generations  in  a  certain  middle  location 
is,  for  example,  four-yearly,  in  a  more  southern  situation  is  three-yearly. 
A  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  May  beetle,  which  north  of  the  '  main 
line'  is  four,  but  south  of  it  needs  only  three  years  to  complete  its 
development  A  certain  species  of  insect  may  moreover  in  the  same 
locality  in  a  warmer  and  more  favorable  year  be  double-brooded,  while 
in  the  next  harsher  unfavorable  year  it  is  single-brooded.  But  if  the 
checking  influence  of  the  harsh  weather  is  less,  then  even  in  an  un- 
favorable year  a  second  generation  may  begin  to  develop,  but  does  not 
complete  its  cycle  by  the  end  of  twelve  months.  Hence  there  are  in 
twenty-four  months  three  generations,  and  then  arises  what  Batzeborg 
calls  a '  one-and-a-half  generation.'  Of  this  TomicfM  bidentatus  not  rarely 
affords  an  example. 
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'*  We  have  observed  that  certain  species  of  insects  and  often  iudivid- 
aal  insects  may  without  any  assignable  reason  remain  a  considerably 
longer  time  than  nsnal  in  the  pupa  state.  Lyda  stellata  nsually  has  a 
single  brood  (one  year  generation)  while  it  frequently  happens  that 
from  the  pupa  beginning  the  first  of  May,  the  imago  does  not  fly  at  the 
end  of  May  or  in  June,  as  is  the  rule,  but  that  the  pupa  state  lasts  over 
to  the  next  May,  when  the  adult  flies.  The  pupal  rest  in  this  case  lasts, 
instead  of  three  weeks,  more  than  a  year.  A  similar  case  is  that  of 
(Methocampa  pinivara.  This  relation  is  connected  with  the  fact  that 
insets  are  cold-blooded,  or  better,  poikilothermic,  t. «.,  changeably  warm 
animals.  We  understand  thereby  such  animals  as  those  whose  peculiar 
body  heat,  although  constantly  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing medium,  the  air,  water  or  earth,  i.  e.,  their  habitat,  yet  varies  with 
the  changing  temperature  of  this  medium.  In  contrast  with  these  are 
the  warm-blooded,  or,  more  exactly,  the  homoeothermal,  i.  e.j  animals  with 
an  even  temperature  which  as  long  as  they  live  steadily  maintain  their 
own  normal  temperature  up  to  a  height  ranging  at  most  1^  0.  The 
blood-heat  of  a  healthy  man,  although  he  may  be  exposed  to  a  degree 
of  cold  of  —  30O  G.  or  a  warmth  of  +  30^  0.,  remains  steadily  at  38o  O. 
(Judeich  and  Nitsche.)* 

The  duration  of  development  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  is  definite. 
The  development  of  an  insect's  eggs,  however,  is  analogous  to  that  of 
a  fish.  We  bestlbee  this  when  at  the  beginning  of  spring  the  leafing 
oat  of  the  foliage  is  late  and  the  caterpillars  of  Olisiocampa  hatch  cor- 
respondingly late.  Exact  series  of  observations  of  indubitable  cer- 
tainty are  scarcely  at  hand,  but,  add  our  authors,!  we  will  cite  the  posi- 
tive statements  of  Begener|  on  the  influence  Of  temperature  on  the 
duration  of  development  and  of  life  of  the  pine  Bombyx  at  dififereut 
temperatures,  though,  indeed,  they  are  somewhat  inexact  and  incom- 
plete. 

Piwi8ianal  tabular  view  of  the  Hfe-hisicry  of  the  Pine  spinner  (Gastropacha  pint)  at  dif- 
ferent tempftatureSf  after  Regener. 
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tJndeich  and  Nitsche,  I,  116. 

t  E.  Regener.  Erfahrangen  iiber  den  Nahmngsverbranch  and  fiber  die  Lebens- 
weise,  Let>eosdaaer  nod  Vertilgang  der  grossen  Kiefemranpe.  Leipzig:  Emil 
Baensch's  Verlag.    1865.  -^ 
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What  combination  of  different  climatic  inflaences  in  reality  causes 
that  one  and  the  same  insect  either  in  different  years  in  the  same  locality, 
or  in  different  localities  in  the  same  year,  needs  a  time  different  in 
length  for  the  completion  of  a  fi^eneration,  could  not  be  determined  in 
advance.  Batzeburg  was  inclined  in  this  matter  to  follow  the  similar 
relations  established  by  Boussingault  as  regards  the  duration  of  vege- 
tation of  plants.  According  to  the  views  of  this  French  observer  each 
plant  needs  a  definite  amount  of  heat;  i.  e.j  the  sum  of  the  mean  daily 
temperature  of  its  time  of  vegetation  should  be  a  constant  one,  while 
the  duration  of  the  time  of  vegetation  may  itself  vary.  It  is  also  theo- 
retically assumed  that  a  plant  needs  h^at  amounting  to  200(P  C,  so  that 
it  can  develop  in  one  hundred  days,  with  an  average  mean  tempera- 
ture  of  2(P  C;  also  as  well  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  with  18^  C,  and  in 
ninety-one  days  with  an  average  mean  temperature  of  22^  C. 

Batzeburg*  applies  this  to  the  case  of  the  May  beetle.    He  says : 

Interesting  and  important  is,  moreover,  the  behavior  of  the  May  beetle.  In  mid* 
die  and  northern  Germany  its  generation  is  a  quadrennial  one,  in  sonthem  Germany  a 
triennial  one.  The  reason  of  this  plainly  lies  in  the  climatic  features  of  those 
regions.  In  the  south  the  season  opens  much  earlier  and  closes  later,  which  must 
exert  some  influence  on  animals  of  a  pliable  natare,  such  as  the  May  beetle,  as  well 
as  on  plants.  The  grub  there  has,  in  three  years,  a  sUrt  of  at  least  three  months, 
in  comparison  with  those  in  the  north ;  also,  even  in  the  third  summer,  its  develop- 
ment may  be  ready,  though  we  should  consider  that  with  us  in  the  fourth  summer,  it  is 
usually  in  July ;  it  eats  no  more,  and  in  August  pupates.  Erichson  found  that  the 
pupation  sometimes  occurs  even  in  May ;  it  fails  only  a  little  of  a  three-years' genera- 
tion. Finally,  everything  depends,  as  in  plants,  on  the  amount  of  heat  in  the  soil 
and  air  which  a  genus  or  species  needs  for  its  development.  If  the  May  beetle  does 
not  find  this  in  the  third  summer,  it  requires  it  in  the  fourth,  and  can  shorten  the 
time  in  an  especially  favorable  year,  but  with  us  can  n  ever  complete  it  in  three  years. 

Should  we,  for  example,  add  together  the  mean  temperature  of  Berlin  for  twelve 
months  it  would  amount  to  106^  C,  and  for  four  years  4xl06^=-424^;  on  the  other 
band  Carlsruhe  would  in  three  years  give  375°,  and  beyond  the  Alps  there  is  fully 
424^.  Should  we  also  take  into  account  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  the  amount  in 
the  south  would  be  still  better  for  the  May  beetle.  In  north  Germany  in  humous 
sandy  soil  (in  the  Waldschutten),  the  thermometer  in  the  hybernation  stage  of  the 
May  beetle  in  one  month,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  April  and  beginning 
of  May,  rises  from  -|-6^  to  -flP  C.  How  is  it  now  in  the  south f  All  other  insects 
which  inhabit  both  the  north  and  south  must  have  a  '*  heat  surplus ;''  but  since  this 
lasts  only  one,  but  at  the  most  two  years,  it  follows  that  such  results  as  in  the  case 
of  the  May  beetle,  which  requires  so  long  a  time  to  develop,  can  not  occur  there. 

Accurate  researches  on  this  problem  are  still  very  rare.  Herr  Uhlig 
in  Tharand  found  by  observations  on  the  temperature  made  three  times 
daily  during  a  generation  of  Tomieus  typographus,  from  May  30  to  July 
21,  a  heat-amount  of  145<^  O.,  or  divided,  a  daily  amount  of  22.02^;  dur- 
ing the  second  generation,  from  August  4  to  October  3,  an  amount  of 
1228.50  or  divided,  a  daily  amount  of  20.48O  (Thar.  Tagebuch,  26  Bd.,  s. 
256). 

Batzeburg's  statement  should  also  be  noticed.  A  double  brood  of 
Tomieus  typographus  appears  if,  as  is  usual  in  central  Germany,  the 
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mean  temperature  of  the  months  reaches  13^  C.  in  May,  17^  C\  in  Jane, 
190  c.  in  July,  17^  0.  in  Angost,  and  14^  0.  in  September. 

Bot  it  has  now  long  been  proved  that  plant  physiology  does  not 
accept  the  simple  heat-amount  of  Boassingault,  and  we  have  besides 
to  consider  the  period  of  sunlight  (duration  of  light)  during  which  alone 
the  chlorophyll-containing  parts  •  are  assimilated,  as  well  as  the  mean 
temperature  reached  in  the  sun — at  best  measured  by  an  actinometer. 
However,  in  animals  the  transformation  of  tissue  depends  much  less 
OD  the  amount  of  light  than  in  plants,  hence  simply  the  total  heat- 
amount  can  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  differences  in  the  ani- 
mal developmental  processes,  especially  if  we  only  take  into  account 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  It  would  be  much  better  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  temperature  of  the  soil  throughout  their  larval  life  of 
insects  living  in  the  earth,  and  in  insects  living  in  wood  jthe  temperature 
of  the  tree,  i,  «.,  the  portion  of  the  tree  concerned.  Compare  the  exact 
researches  of  Krutzsch.*  Such  researches  should  determine  what  is  the 
mioimnm  temperature  at  which  generally  an  advance  in  development 
would  be  possible.  Also  the  optimum  temperature,  t.  e.,  the  tempera- 
tare  which  is  most  favorable  to  any  process  should  be  noted. 

For  example,  these  optima  would  require  to  be  diflerent  for  the  dif- 
ferent  developmental  stages  in  the  insects,  as  would  the  temperature- 
minima  supportable  to  the  same.  We  also  know,  through  the  re- 
searches of  Semper,  t  that  as  in  the  germination,  growth,  and  flowering  of 
plants,  so  also  in  animals;  i.  e.j  in  our  common  fresh  water  snails,  the 
temperature-optima  for  the  different  function,  t.  e.,  for  the  ripening 
of  the  sexual  products  and  for  growth,  are  different,  a  thesis  which  by 
Semper  has  been  applied  to  a  striking  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  the 
occurrence  of  wingless,  larval-like,  but  still  sexually  developed  Ortho- 
ptera  in  southern  lands,  i.  «.,  the  so-called  ^^  stick  insect"  (Judeich  and 
Nitsche). 

Hibernation  stage. — ^The  developmental  cycle  of  two  species  of  insects 
with  similar  generations  may,  under  similar  climatic  relations,  produce 
a  very  different  shape,  namely,  in  the  cases  where  they  pass  the  winter 
in  different  stages  of  development,  since  the  hibernation-stage  is  always 
the  longest,  and  hibernation  is  possible  in  the  eggj  as  in  the  larva,  pupa, 
or  imago,  stage.  But  under  normal  relations  a  given  species  of  insect 
always  hibernates  in  the  same  stage,  i:  e.,  many  moths  as  pupae,  some 
butterflies  as  imagines. 

It  is  not  possible,  then,  to  predicate  in  general  for  a  single  order  of  in- 
sects as  to  what  stage  they  may  hibernate  in,  since  species  of  the  same 
&mily  differ  in  this  respect.    Thus,  for  example,  according  to  an  estimate 

'UDtersnchungen  fiber  die  Temperatnr  der  BSame  im  Vergleicbe  zar  Luft  und 
BodeD-Temperatar.  Fontwirthscbaftliches  Jahrbncb  der  Akademie  Tbarand,  x, 
1854,  214-270. 

tAnimal  life  as  affected  by  tbe  natural  conditions  of  existence.  The  Internationa] 
Seientifio  Series.    New  York,  1881. 
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of  Wemebarg's*  of  the  German  Macrolepidoptera  3.4  per  cent,  hiber- 
nated as  eggy  66.9  per  cent,  as  larvib,  28.2  per  cent  as  papae,  and  1^ 
per  cent,  as  imagines^  while  in  considering  a  single  family  the  result  stood 
entirely  different.  Thus  all  the  ZygsBnidse  hibernated  as  larvae,  most 
SphingidsB  as  pup»,  and  of  the  butterflies  9  per  cent,  in  the  eggj  54  per 
cent,  in  the  larval,  28  per  cent,  in  the  pupal^  and  9  per  cent,  in  thd 
imaginal  state.  Thus  it  appears  that  insects  which,  not  to  take  too 
narrow  a  limitation  of  genera,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  genus,  may 
hibernate  in  wholly  different  stages. 

Of  many  species  of  insects  only  the  females  hibernate  after  impreg- 
nation in  autumn,  i. «.,  many  gnats  and  our  common  paper  wasp  (Yespa)^ 
while  the  honey  bees  tolerate  no  drones  in  their  hives,  so  that  only  the 
queen  with  the  workers  lives  through  the  winter. 

But  abnormal  meteorological  phenomena  may  so  effect  such  changes 
that  a  species  of  insect  may  hibernate  in  a  different  stage  of  develop- 
ment from  what  is  customary.  Indeed  there  are  cases  where  an  insect 
may,  though  rarely,  live  through  the  winter  in  another  of  the  four 
stages  of  metamorphosis  than  the  usual  one,  for  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  pine  Gastropacha  lives  through  the  second  winter  as  pupa. 
(Ratzeburg :  Die  Forstinsekteny  ii.,  147,  Anm.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  common  for  caterpillars,  which  seek  winter  quarters  when  half 
grown.  This  they  have  to  do  as  very  young  animals.  Thus  the  pine 
Gastropacha  hibernates  after  the  first  molt,  instead  of,  as  usual,  after 
the  second. 

Insects  which  have  generations  requiring  several  years  must  natur- 
ally hibernate  several  times.  This  may  occur  in  the  same  or  in  different 
stages  of  metamorphosis;  thus,  for  example,  the  one,  two  to  three  years^ 
generation  of  the  May  fly  remains  as  a  larva  in  the  water,  while  the 
May  beetle  passes  three  winters  as  a  larva,  but  the  fourth  as  an  imago.t 

For  the  following  interesting  remarks  we  are  indebted  to  Judeich  and 
Nitsche^s  work  on  Forest  Entomology : 

Diseases  of  trees  produced  by  the  attacks  of  insects. — ^Various  deformi- 
ties and  alterations  of  the  wood,  branches,  and  leaves  result  from  the 
attacks  of  borers  and  bud  and  leaf  devourers.  Before  the  tree  com- 
pletely heals  there  is  a  more  or  less  long  period  during  which  the  tree' 
assumes  an  abnormal,  morbid  appearance.  Such  appearances  in  which 
the  disease  affects  the  growth  of  the  wood  are :  1.  The  appearance  of 
unusual  new  structures,  such  as  leaves,  etc.,  both  in  form  and  dimensions. 
2.  The  origin  of  repaired  parts  from  representative  growths  or  sleeping^ 
buds.    3.  The  diminution  of  growth. 

The  appearance  of  unusual  new  growths, — In  general  the  changed 
sickly  new  growths  are  smaller  and  more  sparse  than  the  normal.  A 
thinner  foliage  in  the  year  after  the  damage  is  generally  the  result  of 

•A.  Werneburg.    Der  SchmetterliDg  und  seiu  LebeD.    8°.    Berlin :  1854. 
tThe  foregoing  remarks  on  insect- generations  and  hibernation  have  been  trans- 
lated from  Judeich  and  Nitsche's  valuable  work  on  Central  European  Entomology. 
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Stripping  the  trees  bare.    After  injury  by  the  nan  caterpillar  the  trees 
seem  to  suffer  most  in  the  second  year  following  the  damage. 

The  new  growth  of  the  fir  generally  sends  oat  only  very  short  needles^ 
which  remain  as  brush  shoots  (Fig.  3.)  In  the  pine  there  arises  after 
defoliation  from  lateral  bads  ^^  rosette  shoots^"  t.  «.,  very  short,  persist- 
ing growths  bearing  dense,  short,  broad,  and  serrate  (ges^gte)  single 
needles  (Fig.  4).  But  on  the  other  hand  cases  occur,  when  many  buds 
are  destroyed,  where  the  remaining  remnant  of  the  entire  sap-stream  is 
used  and  the  organs  formed  out  of  it,  «.  e.j  needles  or  leaves  become 
anosually  large,  as  for  example  in  the  ordinary  pine,  in  which  case  the 
leaves  bear  three  needles. 


Fig.  3.    LAteral  twig  of  a  fir  eaten  by  nan  cater*  Fig.  4.    Boeette  shoot  on  the  pine.   After 

pillan  in  1856.  which  in  1858  only  produced  Ratzeburg. 

"bmah  needles."    After  Ratzeborg. 

Similar  relations  are  observed  in  the  helve  oak  attacked  by  Orchestes^ 
Generally  the  first  growth  seems  to  grow  straight  on  and  resist  the  in> 
jury  arising  from  the  1  aying  of  the  eggs  by  the  female  of  this  leaping 
weevil,  and  the  injured  leaves  are  crumpled,  but  such  leaves  on  the 
Johannis  growth  (Johannistriebe)  become  unusually  large  and  abnor- 
mally formed,  while  those  situated  on  the  summit  entirely  assume  their 
normal  shape. 

The  origin  of  repaired  parts  from  representative  indefinite  growths  is 
very  general, — The  clearest  example  is  afforded  by  pines  deprived  by 
Retinia  buoliana  of  their  terminal  shoots.  In  this  case  there  grows  out 
after  a  certain  time  a  shoot  of  the  uppermost  branch  {Quirles)^  which 
now  becomes  the  terminal  shoot,  though  in  growing  up  there  is  a  crum- 
bling of  the  stem  in  the  place  under  consideration. 

For  the  formation  of  mostly  abnormally  shaped  organs  which  have 
been  replaced  from  sleeping  buds,  the  pine  affords  the  best  example. 
From  the  usually  dormant  sheathing-buds  on  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
short  shoot  occurring  between  every  two  pine  needles,  are  developed 
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(in  the  coarse  of  the  appearance  of  needles,  and  dwarfing  the  leading 
shoot)  sheathing  shootSj  which,  however,  nsnally  reach  no  great  age,  but 
are  provisionally  of  mnch  importance  to  the  life  of  the  tree. 

The  loss  of  increase  in  size  resulting  from  disease  is  twofold.  Some- 
times the  shoots  snfifer  in  decrease  in  length,  at  others  in  shrinking  in 
size.  The  diminntion  of  length  is  shown  after  the  year  succeeding  that  in 
which  the  injury  took  place ;  that  in  the  terminal 
shoot  of  the  branch,  and  especially  the  topmost 
shoot,  the  needles  remain  shorter.  Not  until 
later  do  they  again  assume  their  normal  length. 
The  fir  also,  whose  topmost  shoot  is  here  repre- 
sented (Fig.  5),  after  injury  received  in  the  year 
1857  formed  only  short  leading  shoots,  but  in 
1861  again  formed  a  strong  shoot. 

The  diminntion  of  the  growth  in  diameter  is 

especially  noticeable  in  the  loss  of  the  foliage  or 

needles,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  year  of 

injury,  but  more  decidedly  the  following  year. 

After  a  greater  loss  of  leaves  the  annual  rings 


Fl«.«. 


Fig.  5.  Terminal  shoot  of  » 
flr  defoliated  by  the  nciD-oat* 
erpillar  in  1867,  showing  the 
different  lengths  of  the 
year's  growth.  After  Batse- 
burg. 


ft   s    ^     ft    a  f- 

The  last  seven  rings  of  pine  stem  almost  wholly  defoliated  i& 
1868,  bat  not  killed  outright.    AAer  Bataeburg. 


are  smaller  and  feebler,  and  this  may  sometimes 
last  over  for  many  years.    (Fig.  6.) 

Nordlinger  has  repeatedly  found  signs  of  de- 
foliation by  the  May  beetle  for  three  years  on 
oaks,  also  on  Carya  albuy  in  southern  Germany,  indicated  by  very  small 
annual  rings. 

The  counting  of  the  annual  rings  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  tree  in 
the  practically  so  important  matter  of  discovering  its  rate  of  growth  is 
rendered  unsafe  by  the  formation  of  double  rings,  which  may  result 
from  the  sudden  leaving-out  in  summer  on  young  shoots,  or  by  the  co- 
alescence of  two  annual  rings  in  one,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  total 
omission  of  a  ring.  The  sharply-deflned  di£Perence  between  the  spring 
and  autumn  growth  of  wood  as  denoted  by  the  color,  "  white  and  brown 
wood  "  of  an  annual  ring,  especially  in  the  coniferous  woods,  enable 
them  to  be  very  easily  counted,  provided  there  is  no  interruption  in  the 


growth. 


In  the  deciduous  trees  the  two  layers  of  th&^nnual  rings  are 
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lees  sharply  distiDgaished ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  oaks,  ashes,  and  elms, 
where  the  pores  are  arranged  in  rings  (^^ringporen")  that  the  richly 
vascalar  spring  wood  sharply  defines  each  new  annnal  ring  from  the 
denser  and  more  compact  antnmnal  layer  of  the  preceding  ring. 

Iigaries  in  the  prodaction  of  the  rcAin  also  arise  from  molds,  which 
effect  a  transformation  of  the  starch  and  of  the  cellulose  into  turpen- 
tine, and  thus  cause  a  morbid  increase  as  well  as  outflow  of  the  resin  or 
pitch ;  e,  9.,  Agarieus  melleus^  AeeidiumpinU  Peziza  Willkommii.  All  in- 
sects which  externally  gnaw  the  bark  or  the  wood  of  cx)niferous  trees,  e.  g.^ 
bark  borers,  wood  wasps,  Qrofpholithapactolana  and  0.  conifer ana^  Diwryc- 
tria  abietella;  different  weevils  (Hylobius  and  Pissodes),  produce  a  more 
or  less  strong  flow  of  pitch  or  resin.  But  also  in  the  interior  of  the  wood 
arise  abnormal  formations,  as,  for  example,  the  so-called  pitch-chains. 
We  understand  by  these  a  morbid  increase  of  the  pitch  canals  of  coni- 
fers into  concentric  chains  which  often  coalesce ;  also  the  pitch  canals 
in  the  last  year's  ring  are  completely  omitted. 

Ptevention  and  remedies  against  forest  insects, — Besides  the  insecticides 
for  such  insects  as  feed  upon  the  leaves,  and  the  means  of  applying 
them  to  single  trees,  to  groves,  or  to  more  or  less  extensive  forest  areas, 
and  which  will  be  described  farther  on  by  Professor  Biley ,  there  are  some 
suggestions  which  may  be  made  as  to  the  remedies  against  borers. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  dead  stumps  and 
decaying  trees  or  logs  left  standing  near  groves  or  road-side  trees,  are 
a  continual  menace  to  healthy  trees,  since  they  afford  an  asylum  or 
breeding-place  to  timber  and  bark  borers.  Such  objects,  large  and 
small,  should  be  cut  down  or  pulled  up  and  burnt.  Forests  should  be 
kept  free  from  standing  dead  trees  and  stumps,  or  if  left  standing 
should  have  the  bark  removed.  It  is  well  known  that  lumberers  remove 
the  bark  of  logs  to  prevent  injury  to  the  lumber  of  "  sawyers,''  or  the 
grubs  of  timber-beetles. 

While  in  the  virgin  spruce  forest  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Een- 
nebago,  Maine,  which  had  never  been  lumbered,  my  attention  was 
forcibly  called  to  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  the  dead  and  dying 
spruces  soas  tosave  the  healthy  trees.  It  is  of  course  out  of  the  question 
to  bum  such  dead  timber,  but  we  question  whether  it  would  not  in  the 
long  run  pay  the  owners  of  lumber  lands  to  send  parties  in  to  cut  down 
the  trees,  remove  the  bark,  and  thus  prevent  the  breeding  of  bark- 
borers,  and  hasten  the  decay  of  trees  infested  by  timber  and  bark-borers. 

Plantations  and  forests  of  limited  extent  can  with  comparative  ease 
and  slight  expense  be  kept  in  neat,  trim  order  by  judicious  thinning 
.  and  removal  of  injured  or  infected  branches,  the  latter  being  burnt. 

Borers  in  shade  and  ornamental  trees. — Our  experience  in  detecting  the 
gashes  in  the  bark  of  the  spruce  and  fir  made  by  the  female  Monoham- 
mus,  the  parent-beetle  of  the  <' sawyer"  or  borer,  and  those  made  in 
Tock-maples  by  the  female  beetle  of  the  maple-tree  borer,  so  destructive 
in  parks  and  streets,  has  taught  us  that  it  is  quite  practicable  during 
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Aagast  to  find  these  gashes  and  to  cat  oat  the  small  grabs  iu  the  bark 
aaderaeath,  at  a  time  when  they  have  not  descended  deep  into  the  tree. 
An  observant  and  intelligent  gardener  oonld  easily  prevent  further 
damage  from  snch  a  caase. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  and  deadly  borers  of  the  oak,  fh>m  Maine 
to  California  and  Texas,  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Carpenter  moth.  In 
Barope  a  similar  borer  is  dealt  with  in  the  following  ways,  according  to 
different  writers  qaoted  by  Miss  Ormerod  in  her  <'  Manaal  of  Injurions 
Insects.^  A  wire  thrnst  into  the  "mine"  or  hole  may  destroy  them. 
Parafflne  injected  by  a  sharp-nozzled  syringe  with  as  mach  force  as  pos- 
sible into  the  holes  where  the  caterpillars  are  working  is  a  good  remedy, 
also  any  oily  or  soapy  mixtare  (kerosene  injections  might  injure  the 
tree  more  than  the  borer).  The  flames  of  sulphur  blown  into  the  hole 
might  be  of  use.  "  Where  a  tree  is  much  infested,  it  is  the  best  plan 
to  cut  it  down,  split  it,  and  destroy  the  caterpillars  within.  As  many  as 
sixty  or  more  caterpillars  may  be  taken  from  one  tree,  and  when  in  this 
state  it  will  never  thoroughly  recover,  and  it  becomes  a  center  to  attract 
further  attack,  as  well  as  one  to  spread  infection." 

As  preventive  measures,  to  prevent  oviposition,  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  should  be  washed  with  whale-oil  soap  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
paint.  This  should  be  done  at  or  about  the  time  the  moth  lays  her  eggs, 
viz,  as  early  as  April  and  May  in  Texas,  and  in  June  and  July  in  the 
Northern  States. 

These  suggestions  will  also  apply  to  the  Sesian  borers  of  the  maple^ 
ash,  etc. 

Prevention  and  remedies  against  Titnber-beetles  and  Bark-borers. — The 
family  of  bark-borers  {Hoolytidce)  include  those  which  live  in  the  bark 
and  those  which  descend  into  the  wood,  the  latter  often  being  called 
timber-beetles.  We  have  given  in  this  work  some  of  the  known  facts 
regarding  their  habits,  which  are  very  curious.  Bichhoff's  excellent 
work  in  German  on  European  bark-beetles  is  replete  with  fresh  obser- 
vations on  these  beetles.  We  may  here  draw  attention  to  what  Bich- 
hoff  says  concerning  some  causes  of  the  undue  increase  of' these  insects^ 
and  their  sudden  appearance  iu  places  not  before  frequented  by  them. 

The  chief  factors  in  the  growth  of  bark-beetles  are  good  weather  and 
sufficient  nourishment.  An  uninterrupted  dry,  and  hence  hot,  summer 
checks  the  growth  of  the  larva,  and  retards  the  speedy  development 
and  more  often  prevents  a  repetition  of  another  brood,  than  an  unin- 
terrupted wet  and  cold  spring  and  summer.  Hence,  on  account  of  great 
heat  and  drought  many  trees  survive  which  would  otherwise  be  injured 
by  the  later  brood  of  bark-beetles.  The  most  favorable  conditions  for . 
the  increase  of  bark-beetles  are  doubtless  a  warm  early  spring  and  a 
warm  summer,  with  frequent  rains  and  a  long,  mild  autumn. 

Other  circumstances,  says  Bichhoff,  favorable  to  the  increase  of  bark- 
beetles,  are  strong  winds,  enow,  frosts,  forest  fires,  the  devastation 
wrought  by  caterpillars,  whereby  the  trees  are  more  or  less  deoorti- 
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oated  in  places  and  otherwise  wounded,  so  that  the  beetles  can  gnaw 
into  the  wood  or  inner  bark,  lay  their  eggs^  and  thus  finally  form  brood- 
galleries. 

Eichhofif  asks  the  pertinent  question :  '^  How  do  great  numbers  of 
bark-beetles  pass  into  regions  where  perhaps  before  they  were  scarcely 
known  by  namef  For  example,  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
all  at  once  Tomicus  curvidms  appeared  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the 
University  of  Vienna,  and  were  very  destructive  to  dififerent  exotic 
cedars,  larches,  etc.,  afterwards  attacking  white  firs,  which  contained 
numbers  of  the  beetles. 

The  bark-borers,  especially  Tomious  typographic^  belong  to  those  in- 
sects which  sometimes  produce  extensive  devastations  by  immigration 
from  without.  According  to  a  Oerman  writer  they  doubtless  migrate 
for  short  distances,  since  not  seldom  there  result  local  destruction  of 
groups  of  firs  when  previously  no  bark-borers  were  to  be  seen.  It  is 
also  certain  that  forests  previously  entirely  free  from  bark-beetles  be- 
come infested  by  bark-beecles  bred  in  wood  and  lumber  yards.  It  is 
difficult  and  questionable  how  far  such  an  immigration  may  extend. 
An  example  of  an  extensive  emigration  of  Tomicus  typographus  is 
afforded  by  U.  Tiedemann  in  the  province  of  Nishny- Novgorod. 

In  the  midst  of  an  imperial  forest  of  about  2,500  ha  lying  in  the  district  Arsamass, 
and  composed  almost  exclusively  of  hard- wood  trees,  inscur  two  fir-|i^rowths  of  50, 
perhaps  60,  ha  in  extent.  In  both  there  was  no  windfalls,  no  burnt  areas,  but  a  good 
close  growth  in  which  no  bark-borers  had  appeared.  Suddenly  in  the  year  1883  the 
bark -borers  were  so  numerous  that  2,000  fir  trunks  at  once  fell,  and  had  to  have  the 
bark  stripped  off  and  burnt.  The  appearance  of  the  bark-beetles  is  in  this  case  only 
to  be  explained  by  their  flying  into  this  area.  The  nearest  fir-growths  are  from  15 
to  20  kilometers  distant,  and  those  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  time  for  the  infection  of 
the  fir-growths  in  question,  about  50  kilometers  distant. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  o  preventing  or  stopping  the  work  of  bark- 
beetles  is  that  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Robert,  given  in  the  Gardener's 
Ohronicle  and  qnoted  by  Miss  Ormerod : 

The  best  remedy  appears  to  be  that  adopted  with  great  success  in  France  by  M. 
Bobert,  after  careful  observiftion  of  the  circumstances  which  stopped  the  operations 
of  the  female  beetle  when  gnawing  her  gallery  for  egg-laying,  or  which  disagreed 
with  or  destroyed  the  maggots,  and  is  based  in  part  on  similar  observations  of  the 
offect  of  flow  of  sap  to  those  noticed  in  England  by  Dr.  Chapman. 

It  appeared  on  examination  that  the  grubs  died  if  they  were  not  well  protected 
£rom  the  drying  action  of  the  air;  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  a  very  large 
amount  of  sap  in  the  vegetable  tissues  that  they  fed  on,  this  also  killed  them  ;  and 
it  was  observed  that  when  the  female  was  boring  through  the  bark,  if  a  flow  of  sap 
took  place  she  abandoned  the  spot  and  went  elsewhere.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the 
attack  (that  is,  the  boring  of  the  galleries  which  separates  much  of  the  bark  from 
the  wood)  is  usually  under  thick  old  bark,  such  as  that  of  old  elm  trunks  rather 
than  under  the  thinner  .bark  of  the  branches.  Working  on  these  observations,  M. 
Bobert  had  strips  of  about  two  inches  wide  cut  out  of  the  bark  from  the  large 
bonghs  down  the  trunk  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  found  that  where  the  young  bark 
pressed  forward  to  heal  the  wound  and  a  vigorous  flow  of  sap  took  place  that  many 
of  the  maggots  near  it  were  killed,  the  bark  which  had  not  been  entirely  undermined 
» consolidated,  and  the  health  of  the  tree  was  improved,     jjgjtized  by  GoC 
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Working  on  from  this,  M.  Robert  tried  the  more  extended  treatment  of  paring  off 
the  outer  bark,  a  practice  mach  used  in  Normandy  and  sometimes  in  England  for  re- 
storing vigor  of  growth  to  bark-bonnd  apple  trees,  and  noted  by  Andrew  Knight  aa 
giving  a  great  stimulus  to  vegetation.  M.  Robert  had  the  whole  of  the  rough  outer 
bark  removed  from  the  elm  (this  may  be  done  conveniently  by  a  scraping-knife 
shaped  like  a  spoke-shave).  This  operation  caused  a  great  flow  of  sap  in  the  inner 
lining  of  the  bark  (the  liber),  and  the  grubs  of  the  8oolytu9  beetle  were  found  in 
almost  all  cases  to  perish  shortly  after.  Whether  this  occurred  from  the  altered  sap 
disagreeing  with  them,  or  from  the  greater  amount  of  moisture  around  them,  or  f^om 
the  maggots  being  more  exposed  to  atmospheric  changes,  or  any  other  cause,  was 
not  ascertained,  but  the  trees  that  were  experimented  on  were  cleared  of  the  mag- 
gots. The  treatment  was  applied  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  barked  trees  were  found, 
after  examination  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Institute  at  two  different  periods,  to 
be  in  more  vigorous  health  than  the  neighboring  ones  of  which  the  bark  was  on- 
touched.    More  than  two  thousand  elms  were  thus  treated. 

This  account  is  abridged  from  the  leading  article  in  the  *' Gardener's  Chronicle  and 
Agricultural  Gazette,"  for  April  29,  1848,  and  the  method  is  well  worth  trying  in  our 
public  and  private  parks.  It  is  not  expensive ;  the  principle  on  which  it  acts  as  re- 
gards vegetable  gprowth  is  a  well-known  one,  and  as  regards  insect  health  it  is  also 
well  known  that  a  sudden  flow  of  the  sap  that  they  feed  on,  or  a  sudden  increase  of 
moisture  around  them,  is  very  productive  of  unhealthiness  or  of  fatal  diarrhoea  to 
vegetable  feeding  grubs. 

A  somewhat  similar  process  was  tried  by  the  Botanic  Society,  in  1842,  on  trees  in- 
fested by  the  Scolytus  desh'uoUir  in  the  belt  of  elms  encircling  their  garden  in  the  Re- 
gents' Park,  London.  ''It  consists  in  divesting  the  tree  of  its  rough  outer  bark,  be- 
ing careful  at  the  infested  parts  to  go  deep  enough  to  destroy  the  young  larvae,  and 
dressing  with  the  usual  mixture  of  lime  and  cow-dung.''  This  operation  was  found 
very  successful,  and  details  with  illustrations  were  given  in  a  paper  read  in  1848  be- 
fore the  Botanic  Society. 

Various  applications  have  been  recommended,  such  as  brushing  the  bark  of  infested 
trees  with  coal-tar  or  with  whitewash,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  beetle  attack.  Any- 
thing of  this  kind  that  would  make  the  surface  unpleasant  to  the  beetle  would  cer- 
tainly be  of  use  so  long  as  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  hurt  the  tree,  and  if  previously 
the  very  rugged  bark  was  partially  smoothed  it  would  make  the  application  of  what- 
ever mixture  might  be  chosen  easier  and  more  thorough. 

Anything  that  would  catch  the  beetles,  either  going  into  or  out  from  the  bark,  like 
coal-tar,  would  be  particularly  useful,  and  probably  strong-smelling  and  greasy  mixt- 
ures, such  as  fish-oil  soft  soap,  would  do  much  good. 

Washing  down  the  trunks  of  attacked  trees  has  not  been  suggested,  but,  looking 
at  the  dislike  of  the  female  beetle  to  moisture  in  her  buriDw,  it  would  be  worth  while, 
in  the  case  of  single  trees  which  it  was  an  object  to  preserve,  to  drench  the  bark  daily 
from  a  garden-engine  for  a  short  time  when  the  beetles  were  seen  (or  known  by  the 
wood-dust  thrown  out)  to  be  at  work  forming  burrows  for  egg-laying. 

The  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  important  point  of  clearing  away  or  treating 
infested  standing  trees  depends,  of  course,  on  local  circumstances;  but,  whatever 
care  is  exercised  in  other  ways,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  much  good  will  be  done  in 
lessening  attack  so  long  as  the  inexcusable  practice  continues  of  leaving  the  felled 
trunks  of  infested  elms  lying,  with  their  bark  still  on,  when  containing  myriads  of 
these  maggots,  which  are  all  getting  ready  shortly  to  change  to  perfect  beetles,  and  to 
dy  to  the  nearest  growing  elms. 

Such  neglected  trunks  may  be  seen  in  our  parks  and  rural  wood-yards  all  over  the 
country,  where,  without  difficulty,  the  band  may  be  run  under  the  bark  so  as  to 
detach  feet  and  yards  in  length  from  the  trunk  all  swarming  with  white  ScolytU9 
maggots  in  their  narrow  galleries. 

This  bark,  with  its  contents,  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  remain.  Where  it  is 
loose  it  may  be  cleared  of  many  of  the  maggots  by  stripping  it  pff  Andletting  the 
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ponltiy  haveacoeM  to  it ;  or,  if  still  partly  adhering,  it  may  be  ripped  from  the  wood 
by  barking  tools  and  bamt;  bat  it  is  a  tangible  and  serious  caase  of  injury,  and  if 
onr  landed  proprietors  were  fnlly  aware  of  the  mischief  thus  caused  to  their  own  trees 
and  those  of  the  neighborhood  they  would  quickly  get  rid  of  it. 

INSECTICIDES  AND  MEANS  OF  APPLYING  THEM  TO  SHADE  AND  FOBEST 

TBBES.* 

This  sabject  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz,  (1)  a  discassiou  of 
inseeticides  and  (2)  a  discassioD  of  insecticide  apparatns. 

(1)  IN8BCT1CADB& — Remedial  measures  against  forest-tree  insects 
are  not  different  from  those  employed  against  the  insect  enemies  of  fruit- 
trees  or  farm  and  garden  crops.  The  same  species  are  frequently  the 
CDlpritB  in  both  cases ;  and,  in  general,  insects  of  the  same  orders  and 
femilies,  having  similar  habits  and  requiring  similar  treatment,  attack 
wild-growing,  woody  plants  and  the  cultivated  sorts. 

For  convenience  of  treatment,  the  first  part  may  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads:  Insecticides  which  act  through  the  food;  insecti- 
cides which  act  by  contact ;  fumigants  and  gases. 

Insecticides  whioh  act  thbough  the  food.— These  insecticides 
are  available  against  all  mandibulate  insects  that  feed  externally  on  the 
leaves,  such  as  the  larvsd  of  Lepidoptera,  larvse  and  adults  of  leaf- 
feeding  beetles,  and  saw-fly  larvsd.  Oall-insects,  leaf-miners,  and  in- 
sects which,  burrow  beneath  the  bark  or  in  the  wood  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  these  means. 

It  would  be  possible  to  enumerate  under  this  heading  a  large  number 
of  substances  depending  for  their  effects  on  arsenic,  strychnine,  or  other 
poisons,  but  I  prefer  to  limit  the  discussion  to  the  consideration  of  two 
substances  which  are  now  commonly  used  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all 
others. 

Paris  green  and  Lond4>n  purple, — ^The  arsenites  of  copper  and  cal- 
ciom,  Paris  green  and  London  purple,  are  so  well  known  as  not  to 
need  particular  description  here.  The  safety  and  efficiency  with  which 
tbey  can  be  used  and  their  slight  cost  fully  satisfy  all  the  demands 
of  practical  work. 

As  containing  records  of  a  general  nature,  together  with  full  in- 
structions for  the  use  of  these  poisons,  I  can  not  do  better  than  quote 
from  Bulletin  No.  10  of  the  division  of  entomology,t  the  conclusions 
being  based  on  experiments  under  my  direction,  especially  by  the  late 
Dr.  W.  8.  Barnard. 

The  quotation  refers  particularly  to  work  against  the  imported  Elm 
leafbeetle  {Oaleruca  xanthomekena)  and  deals  with  the  treatment  of 
elm  trees  only,  but  the  results  obtained  may  apply  to  other  insects 
infesting  various  shade  and  forest  trees.    The  recommendation  given 

^Prepared,  at  the  aatbor's  request,  by  Professor  Riley. 

t  Oor  Shade  Trees  and  Their  Insect  Defoliators,  by  C.  V.  Riley.  Entomologist, 
Washington,  1887.    Second  revised  edition,  1888.  ^  j 
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will  need  to  be  modified  to  correspond  with  the  varying  conditions  in 
habits  and  life-history  of  any  particular  species,  as  found  detailed  in  the 
following  pages  of  Dr.  Packard's  report: 

Effects  of  Arsenical  Poisons  on  Insect  and  Plant, — Species  of  elms  are  somewhat 
differently  affected  by  the  poison.  When  treated  alike  there  is  always  manifest  some 
difference  in  the  sasoeptibility  of  different  elms  to  the  corrosive  effects  of  the  poison. 
Even  individnals  of  the  same  species  or  variety  are  differently  impaired.  As  a  rale, 
those  which  suit  the  insect  best  are  injnred  most  by  the  poison,  and  those  which 
resist  the  insect  most  withstand  the  poison  best.  The  latter  have  coarser  foliage 
with  a  darker  green  color  and  more  vigoroos  general  growth ;  the  former  have  more 
delicate  foliage,  lighter  in  color  and  weight,  apparently  less  succulent. 

Certain  elms  of  the  species  U.  campestris  and  other  species  which  were  over- 
poisoued,  and  shed  most  of  their  leaves  in  consequence  in  the  last  of  June,  1883,  sent 
out  a  profuse  new  growth  of  leaves  and  twigs.  The  foliage  fell  gradually  for  three 
weeks,  and  this  was  somewhat  promoted  by  the  succeeding  rains. 

The  larvsB  move  from  place  to  place  so  seldom  that,  if  the  leaves  are  imperfectly 
poisoned  from  the  mixture  being  weakly  diluted  or  from  ita  application  only  in  large, 
scattered  drops,  which  are  much  avoided  by  the  larvas,  they  are  not  killed  off  thor- 
oughly for  several  days,  and  in  alt  cases  it  requires  considerable  time  to  attain  the 
full  effect  of  the  poison.  This  result  appears  on  the  plant  and  on  the  insect.  After 
each  rain  the  poison  takes  a  new  effect  upon  the  plant  and  the  pest,  which  indicates 
that  the  poison  is  absorbed  more  or  is  more  active  when  wet,  and  that  it  acts  by  de- 
hydrating thereafter.  Where  the  tree  is  too  strongly  poisoned,  each  rain  causes  a 
new  lot  of  leaves  to  become  discolored  by  the  poison  or  to  fall.  On  some  of  the  trees 
the  discoloration  appears  in  brown,  dead  blotches  on  the  foliage,  chiefly  about  the 
gnawed  places  and  margins,  while  in  other  instances  many  of  the  leaves  turn  yellow, 
and  others  fall  without  change  of  color.  The  latter  may  not  all  drop  from  the  effects 
of  poison,  but  the  coloration  referred  to  is  without  doubt  generally  from  the  caustic 
action.  The  poison  not  only  produces  the  local  effects  from  contact  action  on  the 
parts  touched  by  it,  but  following  this  there  appears  a  more  general  effect,  manifest 
in  that  all  the  foliage  appears  to  lose,  to  some  extent,  its  freshness  and  vitality. 
This  secondary  influence  is  probably  from  poisouing  of  the  sap  in  a  moderate  degree. 
When  this  is  once  observable,  no  leaf-eater  thrives  upon  the  foliage.  Slight  over- 
poisoning  seems  to  have  a  tonic  or  invigorating  effect  on  the  tree. 

Preventive  Effects  of  the  Poison. — In  this  grove  the  elms  that  were  poisoned  in  1882 
were  attacked  in  the  spring  of  1883  less  severely  than  were  those  which  were  not 
poisoned  the  previous  year.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  insects  deposit  mostly 
on  the  trees  nearest  to  where  they  develop,  and  are  only  partially  migratory  before 
ovipositing.  The  attack  afterward  became  increased,  probably  by  immigration  and 
the  new  generation,  so  that  later  in  the  season  the  trees  were  mostly  infested  to  the 
usual  extent. 

In  the  region  of  Washington  a  preventive  application  of  poison  should  be  made  before  the 
last  of  May  or  first  of  June,  when  the  eggs  are  being  deposited  and  before  they  hatch. 
This  will  prevent  the  worms  from  ever  getting  a  start.  By  the  preventive  method 
the  tree  escapes  two  kinds  of  injury  :  first,  that  directly  from  the  eating  by  the  in- 
sect ;  second,  that  which  follows  indirectly  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  poison 
on  the  plant,  for  its  caustic  effect  is  much  greater  where  the  leaves  have  been  ao 
gnawed  that  the  poison  comes  in  contact  with  tite  sap. 

Treatment  with  London  Purple, — Already  early  in  June  the  insect  appears  plentifal. 
On  June  7, 1882,  it  was  at  work  on  all  the  trees,  and  its  clusters  of  eggs  were  unmer- 
ous  beneath  the  leaves.  Some  of  the  trees  ha<l  half  of  the  leaves  considerably  gnawed 
and  perforated  by  larvas  of  all  sizes,  and  by  the  adults.  At  this  date  fifteen  trees, 
constituting  the  south  part  of  the  grove,  were  treated. 

Preparation  of  the  Poison, — London  purple  (one-half  pound),  flour  (3  quarta),  and 
water  (barrel,  40  gallons)  were  mixed  as  follows:  A  large  galvanized  iron  funnel  of 
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thirteea  qiutfts  cApAcity,  and  hftying  a  orofls-Mptam  of  fine  wire  gauze,  saoh  as  is  used 
foraieves,  also  having  vertical  sides,  and  a  rim  to  keep  it  firom  rooking  on  the  barrel, 
WIS  used.  About  three  qaarts  of  cheap  floar  were  placed  in  the  funnel  and  washed 
through  the  wire  gaoze  by  water  ponred  in.  The  flonr  in  passing  through  is  finely 
divided,  and  wiU  diffose  in  the  water  without  appearing  in  lumps.  The  flour  is  a  suit- 
able medium  to  make  the  poison  adhesive.  The  London  purple  is  then  placed  upon 
the  gaoze  and  washed  in  by  the  remainder  of  the  water  until  the  barrel  is  filled.  In 
other  tests  the  flour  was  mixed  dry  with  the  poison  powder,  and  both  were  afterward 
washed  through  together  with  good  results.  It  is  thought  that  by  mixing  in  this 
way  lefls  floor  will  suffice.  Three-eighths  of  a  pound  of  London  purple  to  one  barrel  of 
water  nuiybe  taken  as  a  suitable  percentage.  Three-eighths  of  an  ounce  may  be  used 
as  an  equivalent  in  one  bucketful  of  water.  The  amount  of  this  poison  was  reduced 
to  one-fourth  of  a  pound  to  the  barrel  with  good  effect,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  min- 
imom  quantity,  and  to  be  of  value  it  must  be  applied  iu  favorable  weather  and  with 
annsnal  thoroughness.  With  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  the  barrel, 
about  the  maximum  strength  allowable  is  attained,  and  this  ^ould  be  applied  only 
as  an  extremely  fine  mist,  without  drenching  the  foliage. 

BjfteU  of  the  Mixture.^The  flour  seems  to  keep  the  poison  from  taking  effect  on  the 
leaf,  preventing  to  some  extent  the  corrosive  injury  which  otherwise  obtains  when 
the  poison  is  coarsely  sprinkled  or  too  strong.  It  also  renders  the  poison  more  per- 
manent On  the  leaves,  especially  on  the  under  surfaces,  the  London  purple  and 
floor  can  be  seen  for  several  weeks  after  it  has  been  applied,  and  the  insect  is  nut 
only  destroyed,  but  is  prevented  from  reappearing,  at  least  for  a  long  period.  By 
poisoning  again,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  insect  is  deterred  with  gpreater  certainty  for 
tbe'entire  season.  By  being  careful  to  administer  the  poison  before  the  insect  has 
worked,  and,  above  all,  to  diffuse  the  spray  finely,  but  not  in  large  drops,  no  harm 
worth  mentioning  will  accrue  to  the  plant  firom  the  proportion  of  poison  recom- 
mended. The  new  growth,  that  developed  after  the  first  poisoning,  was  protected 
by  one-fourth  of  a  pound  to  the  barrel  in  1882.  From  midsummer  until  autumn  the 
nnpoisoned  half  of  the  grove  remained  denuded  of  foliage,  while  the  poisoned  half 
retained  its  verdure.  The  little  damage  then  appearing  in  the  protected  part  was 
mostly  done  before  the  first  treatment.  Eggs  were  laid  abundantly  throughout  the 
eeason.  Many  of  these  seemed  unhealthy  and  failed  to  develop,  probably  because 
they  were  poisoned.  Many  hatched,  but  the  young  larve  soon  died.  The  eggs  were 
seldom  deposited  on  the  young  leaves  that  were  appearing  after  the  poison  was  ap- 
plied, but  were  attached  to  the  developed  leaves,  and  here  the  larve  generally  got 
the  poison  to  prevent  their  attack  upon  the  aftergrowth.  Still  the  young  leaves  be- 
came perforated  to  some  extent.  The  adults,  which  fly  finom  tree  to  tree,  appeared 
plentifuUy  without  much  interruption  throughout  the  season,  and  often  several 
coold  be  seen  feeding  on  each  tree.  Possibly  many  of  these  may  have  become  poi- 
soned before  depositing  the  eggs. 

The  efficiency  of  London  purple  being  established,  it  will  generally  be  preferred  to 
other  arsenicals,  because  of  its  cheapness,  better  diffusibtlity,  visibility  on  the  foli- 
age, etc.  As  the  effects  of  the  poisons  commonly  do  not  appear  decidedly  for  two  or 
three  days  after  their  administration,  the  importance  of  the  preventive  method  of 
poisoning  in  advance  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged.  As  the  effect  is  slow  in  appear- 
ing, impatient  parties  will  be  apt  to  repoison  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  thus 
put  on  enough  to  hurt  the  plant  when  the  effect  does  come.  Much  depends  on  dry- 
ness or  wetness  of  the  weather;  Aut  good  effects  may  be  expected  by  the  third  or 
fourth  day. 

London  purple  seems  to  injure  the  plant  less  than  Paris  green. 

Treatwtent  with  PcHs  green. — In  1883  the  Paris  green  was  first  applied  on  the  29th  of 
May,  at  which  date  the  eggs  were  extremely  abundant  and  hatching  rapidly  on  the 
leaves.  Paris  green,  flour,  and  water  were  mixed  by  the  means  previously  employed 
with  London  purple  and  already  described.  The  mixture  was  applied  to  the  north 
part  of  the  same  grove  of  elms.  Thus  far  experience  shows  that  the  Paris  green  is 
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effective  against  the  inseot,  bet  that  this  poison  injures  the  plant  more  than  does  the 
London  pnrple. 

Three-fonrths  of  a  ponnd  of  Paris  green  to  a  barrel  (36  or  40  gallons)  of  water,  with 
3  quarts  of  flonr,  may  be  regarded  as  a  poison  mixture  of  medium  or  average  strength 
for  treating  elms  against  these  beetles,  and  the  indications  thus  far  are  that  the 
amount  of  Paris  green  should  not  be  increased  above  one  pound  or  be  diminished  much 
below  one-half  a  pound  in  this  mixture.  To  a  bucketful  of  water  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  Paris  green  may  be  used.  The  action  of  this  poison  is  slow  but  severe,  and 
varies  much  with  the  weather.  Thus  far  the  results  of  tests  have  been  varied  so  much 
by  the  weather  and  different  modes  of  preparation  and  application  that  they  will  be 
repeated.  When  used  strong  enough  to  cauterize  the  leaves  the  poisonous  action 
upon  the  plant  may  be  observed  to  continue  for  several  weeks* 

The  species  of  Ulmus  are  qaite  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  poison, 
perhaps  as  much  so  as  any  common  species  of  forest  tree.  But  little 
can  be  added  to  the  above  qaotation,  as  there  are  few  experiments  re- 
corded concerning  work  of  this  kind  on  other  forest  trees.  With  firuit 
trees  and  vines  there  is  a  large  experience,  and  the  results  indicate 
that  either  of  these  arsenicals  can  be  safely  used  on  the  most  tender 
plants  in  proportion  of  1  pound  to  TOO  gallons  of  water,  if  properly 
atomized.  Strong,  hardy  plants  readily  stand  a  strength  of  1  pound 
to  50  gallons  of  water,  if  applied  with  proper  care.  It  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  between  these  two  limits  a  strength  suitable  for  all  plants 
may  be  obtained. 

A  thoroughly  atomized  weak  mixture  will,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, prove  as  efficient  as  the  stronger  ones ;  but  in  wet,  showery 
weather  weak  applications  are  more  liable  to  be  washed  off. 

Properly  atomizing  the  liquid  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  only 
by  this  means  can  all  the  foliage  be  reached.  The  even  distribution 
thus  obtained  enables  the  leaves  to  retain  a  greater  amount  of  the 
poison  with  less  injury  than  when  sprayed  in  coarse  drops. 

iNSEOTioiDES  WHICH  ACT  BY  CONTACT.— This  class  of  remedies 
apply  principally  to  non-masticating  insects,  i.  «.,  those  which  take 
their  food  through  a  sucking-tube  or  proboscis,  such  as  the  plant- 
bugs,  aphids,  and  scale-insects.  They  may,  however,  often  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  soft-bodied  mandibulate  insects,  in  lieu  of  the 
poisonous  mixtures. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  substances,  such  as  alkaline  washes 
and  powders,  and  preparations  of  oils,  and  particularly  the  products  of 
petroleum,  which  have  been  successfully  used  on  insects  affecting 
roots,  trunks,  branches,  and  foliage  of  trees.  The  experimental  data 
concerning  them  have  been  mostly  obtained  from  cultivated  fruit  trees 
and  vines,  but  they  will  prove  equally  available  against  the  similar 
enemies  of  forest  trees. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Lime. — Of  alkaline  powders,  wood  ashes  and  slaked 
lime  are  commonly  used  either  pure  or  in  mixtures  around  the  bases  of 
trees  or  interred  in  the  earth  among  the  roots  of  plants  to  destroy  root 
aphids  or  other  insects  affecting  the  roots.  No  definite  instructions 
concerning  their  use  can  be  given,  as  both  substances  vary  as  to  strength, 
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aad  tiM  conditions  of  application  also  vary  greatly.  Unleached  wood 
ashes  should  not  be  applied  too  freely  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the 
tree  or  the  roots,  since  water  leaching  through  them  may  contain  pot- 
ash  enough  to  injure  the  plant.  Lime  in  any  reasonable  quantity  could 
hardly  cause  injury.  The  application  of  either  of  these  is  generally 
beneficial  and  tends  to  destroy  and  repel  insects  from  the  base  and  roots 
of  trees.    The  ashes  act  benficially  as  a  fertilizer. 

Goal  Ashes  and  coal  Dust — Goal  ashes  and  coal  dust  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  their  effects  could  only  be  mechanical,  and,  while 
doubtless  of  value  to  the  plant  as  a  mulching,  could  have  but  little 
effect  on  insects.  The  beneficial  effects  of  either  of  these  used  dusted 
on  the  plant  are  doubtful,  except  in  cases  of  soft-bodied  slugs  (saw-fly 
larv»),  where  their  action  is  generally  good. 

Pifrethrum^  HelUbwre^  Sulphur. — ^These  well  known  insecticides  may 
be  used  in  powdered  form  or  may  be  mixed  with  water  and  applied  .in 
a  spray.  While  they  can  not  be  recommended  for  general  forest  work, 
cases  will  frequently  arise  warranting  their  use  in  a  limited  way  against 
aphids  and  other  soft-bodied  insects.  Hellebore  is  of  especial  value 
against  saw-fly  larvse.  Sulphur  is  a  valuable  agent  against  the  red 
spider  {Tetranychus  telarius)  and  may  be  used  alone  or  in  connection 
with  emulsion  of  kerosene. 

Alkaline  Washes :  potash  Lye  and  soda  Lye. — Alkaline  washes  are 
solutions  of  crude  soda  or  i)oiash,  or  soap  preparations  of  these  sub- 
stances. Goncentrated  soda  or  potash  lye  can  be  purchased  at  the 
stores,  and  are  often  used  as  washes  for  aphids  and  coccids  with  con- 
siderable success.  Of  these  the  potash  lye  is  to  be  preferred,  as  its 
action  on  the  tree  is  not  so  harmful  as  the  soda  lye.  The  best  possible 
source  of  a  caustic  wash  is  the  potash  lye  leached  from  wood  ashes- 
Orude  lye  washes  should  be  used  with  caution,  since  when  too  strong 
it  ii^ures  both  branches  and  foliage.  Definite  statements  as  to  the 
strength  to  be  used  can  not  be  made.  The  different  brands  of  concen- 
trated lye  vary  much  In  comi)osition,  so  that  it  will  always  be  advisable 
U>  make  test  applications  before  general  work  is  attempted.  In  the 
preparation  of  washes,  one  can  (1  pound)  of  lye  is  dissolved  in  from  3 
to  5  gallons  of  water;  the  stronger  solution  is  very  injurious  to  tender 
plants,  and  even  the  weaker  one  is  entirely  too  harsh  for  a  safe  wash  ; 
yet,  if  diluted  much  more,  its  effect  on  the  insect  will  be  impaired. 
The  same  qustntity  of  lye  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  soap  will  give 
better  results,  and  its  use  will  not  then  be  attended  with  like  danger 
to  the  plant. 

Alk€Uine  Washes :  Soaps. — Soap  preparations  are  made  from  either  of 
the  above  lyes  with  grease  or  oils  of  any  kind  and  in  my  experience  are 
much  preferable  to  the  crude  lyes. 

Any  soft  or  jelly  soap  makes  a  good  wash  for  Aphides,  and  for  this 
purpose  need  not  be  strong ;  for  Coccids  the  strength  should  be  greater. 
The  preparation  known  as  ^^  whale-oil"  soap  has  a  more  or  less  stand- 
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ard  strength  and  has  long  been  used  as  an  insecticide  wash.  It  is  made 
from  various  flshoils  and  flsh-oil  residue  with  caustic  soda.  Better 
success  attends  the  use  of  jelly  soaps  made  directly  from  fish-oil  and 
concentrated  lye,  with  water,  using  about  three  gallons  of  water,  three 
pints  of  fish-oil,  and  one  can  of  lye.  Various  preparations  of  this  nature 
can  easily  be  made.    Coarse  grease  does  not  make  so  good  asoap  as  oils* 

The  whale-oil  soap  sold  in  the  stores  is  used  in  solutions  of  one  pound 
in  two  to  five  gallons  of  water,  experiment  being  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  strength  will  be  efficient.  The  jelly-soap  made  as  mentioned 
above  has  been  successfully  used  on  Aphides,  whenfresh^  in  strength  of 
1  pound  to  8  gallons  of  water.  For  most  work,  however,  it  would  need 
to  be  stronger. 

Petroleum  Products:  Kerosene^  Naphtha^  etc, — Among  the  washes  of  an 
insecticide  nature  which  kill  by  contact  there  is  probably  nothing  equal 
to  the  preparations  from  petroleum.  Of  these  it  is  only  necessary  to 
notice  those  made  Irom  kerosene,  as  experience  has  fully  demonstrated 
the  value  of  this  product  for  insecticide  work.  In  most  instances  either 
the  low  or  high  grade  can  be  used  with  equally  good  effect.  Kerosene, 
naphtha  and  some  of  the  lighter  products  of  petroleum  have  been  used 
pure. 

Naphtha  and  the  lighter  products  of  petroleum  can  be  used  in  this  man- 
ner with  safety  to  most  plants,  but  the  destructive  effect  on  the  insects 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  use  of  kerosene  pure  is,  however,  at- 
tended with  danger  and  should  never  be  undertaken  except  in  a  small 
way  and  with  the  utmost  care.  Finely  atomized^  I  have  employed  it  with 
some  success,  especially  on  oranges  and  certain  conifers  in  years  gone 
by,  before  the  emulsions  were  discovered. 

Kerosene  Emulsions. — The  ease  and  practicability  of  emulsifying  and 
diluting  kerosene  to  any  desired  strength  have  been  so  fully  demon- 
strated in  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  division  of  entomology  under 
my  direction  that  there  is  no  longer  need  of  attempting  its  use  pure. 

The  methods  of  emulsification  have  been  so  fully  set  forth  elsewhere 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  undertake  their  discussion  here  more  than 
in  the  nature  of  general  instructions. 

An  emulsion,  if  properly  made,  always  contains  a  greater  per  cent, 
of  kerosene  than  of  the  other  ingredients.  This  per  cent,  may  vary 
from  60  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent.,  but  experiment  has  shown  that  66  per 
cent  kerosene  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  formula  for  the  preparation  of  kerosene  emulsion  ordinarily 
recommended  by  me  is  the  one  originated  by  my  former  agent,  Mr.  H. 
G.  Hubbard,  in  his  work  against  orange  insects.    It  is  as  follows : 

Kerosene 2  gallons    =  67  per  cent. 

Common  soap,  or  whale-oil  soap i  pound   ( _  ^>  „^,  ^^„4 

Water 1  gaUon   J  — -»  P«r  cent. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  by  heating  and  add  the  solution^ 
boiling  hot,  to  the  kerosene  and  churn  the  mixture  by  means  of  a 
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force-pump  and  spray-nozzle  for  five  minutes.  The  emulsion,  if  per- 
fect, forms  a  cream  which  thickens  on  cooling  and  should  adhere  with- 
oat  oiliness  to  the  surface  of  glass.  Dilute,  before  using,  one  part  of 
the  emulsion  with  nine  parts  of  cold  water.  The  above  formula  makes 
3  gallons  of  emulsion,  and  when  diluted  gives  30  gallons  of  wash. 

Resin  Wtuhes, — Various  compounds  of  resin  and  emulsions  of  resin 
with  kerosene  are  now  being  extensively  used  in  California  against  scale- 
insects  and  other  enemies  of  the  orange  tree.  Besin  compounds  were 
first  used  as  an  insecticide  by  one  of  my  agents,  Mr.  Albert  Koebele, 
and  his  experiments  with  this  substance  are  given  in  full  in  my  annual 
reports  as  United  States  Entomologist  for  1886  and  1887,  and  addi- 
tiooal  experiments  by  Mr.  Goquillett  are  given  in  the  report  for  1888. 

Mr.  Koebele  had  good  success  with  the  resin  compound  prepared  as 
follows:  Dissolve  3  pounds  of  sal -soda  and  4  pounds  of  resin  in  3  pints 
of  water  above  lire ;  when  properly  dissolved,  add  water  slowly,  while 
boiling,  to  make  36  pints  of  compound.  A  very  strong  solution  of  this 
was  used  on  pear  tiees  without  injury  to  the  foliage,  the  solution  con- 
sisting of  3  pints  of  the  compound  to  4  of  water.  Numerous  successful 
experiments  were  made  with  one  part  of  the  compound  and  8  parts  of 
water,  and  this  strength  for  most  purposes  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Goquillett  has  found  the  following  to  be  an  excellent  formula  for 

the  preparation  of  this  compound:* 

Cftosticsoda pound..  1 

Remn pounds..  8 

Water  to  make gallons.. 32 

Dissolve  by  boiling  the  caustic  soda  in  a  gallon  of  water  j  add  the  resin  to  one  half 
the  soda  solution  and  dissolve  it  by  boiling ;  add  the  remainder  of  the  soda  solution 
and  boil  over  a  hot  fire,  stirring  constantly.  When  sufficiently  cooked  it  will  assim- 
ilate with  water  like  milk,  which  it  much  resembles.  Add  water  and  strain  tbrough 
a  fine  sieve. 

An  emulsion  of  kerosene  with  resin  compound  was  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished by  taking  equal  parts  of  both  substances  and  working  them 
together  for  two  minutes  with  a  pump.  This  emulsion  is  not  so  stable 
as  the  emulsion  with  soap,  but  is  eminently  effective  against  scale- 
insects  and  Aphides.  At  my  suggestion  the  addition  of  arsenic  in  the 
proportion  of  1  x>ound  to  from  75  to  300  gallons  of  the  resin,  or  resin 
and  kerosene  wash,  was  made,  and  this  addition  was  found  to  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  these  insecticides. 

The  value  of  these  insecticides  for  the  protection  of  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees,  which,  where  scale-insects  abound,  are  as  liable  to  attack 
and  injury  as  the  various  fruit  trees,  need  not  here  be  emphasized. 

FuMiaANTS — Oases.— The  destruction  of  hothouse  pests  by  fumiga- 
tion with  sulphur,  tobacco,  or  other  noxious  substances  has  long  been 
practiced.  The  application  of  such  methods  to  trees  on  a  large  scale  is, 
however,  of  recent  origin. 

The  experiments  of  the  last  few  ye^rs  conducted  by  my  California 
agent,  Mr.  D.  W.  Goquillett,  relating  to  the  use  of  poisonous  fumes  or 
gases  against  the  scale- insects  of  citrous  trees  have  been  attended  with 
*8ee  Bep.  of  the  U.  S.  Entomologist  for  1888,  p.  130.  ^ 
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such  good  results  that  the  value  of  this  comparatively  new  method  of 
combatiug  out-of-door  insects  is  now  well  established.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  work  of  this  kind  can  be  carried  on  in  the  case  of  forest 
trees,  except  on  a  very  limited  scale,  to  protect  cherished  trees  in  lawns 
or  parks.  This  treatment  is  also  effective  against  Aphides  and  leaf- 
mites — and  indeed  is  calculated  to  destroy  any  insects  whatever. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  Oas. — Of  the  several  gases  experimented  with  by 
Mr.  Goquillett,  of  which  full  accounts  are  given  in  my  annual  reports  as 
Entomologist  for  1887  and  1<^88,  the  one  named  has  givep  much  the 
best  results. 

A  number  of  methods  of  generating  this  gas  have  been  devised,  of 
which  the  most  satisfactory  is  now  known  as  the  ^'dry-gas  process.'^ 

The  necessity  of  drying  the  gas  was  very  evident  from  the  first,  for 
it  was  found  that  the  injury  to  foliage  was  very  serious  when  the  gases 
were  charged  with  any  considerable  amount  of  aqueous  vapor.  In  the 
dry-gas  process  the  cyanide  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  using  1  gallon  of  water  for  each  5  pounds  of  cyanide.  To 
generate  the  gas,  sulphuric  acid  is  caused  to  flow  upon  the  cyanide 
solution  in  a  line  stream,  causing  the  gas  to  be  rapidly  given  off  in  the 
form  of  a  whitish  fog.  The  moisture  is  taken  up  by  passing  the  gas 
through  sulphuric  acid,  which  by  reason  of  the  water  taken  up  becomes 
diluted,  but  may  still  be  employed  to  generate  fresh  quantities  of  gas. 

The  gas  is  confined  to  the  trees  under  treatment  by  meausof  a  suit- 
able canvas  tent  or  fumigator,  of  which  a  number  of  styles  have  been 
patented.  They  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  lowered  over  the  tree  from 
above  or  to  inclose  it  from  the  sides.  Full  details  for  the  construction 
of  these  tents,  together  with  figures,  are  given  in  the  reports  cited 
above,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  also  for  a  detailed  account  of 
the  use  of  various  gases. 

INSBCTICIDB  APPARATUS.— The  application  of  insecticides  to  flruit 
or  forest  trees  may  be  successfully  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  same 
devices  employed  in  the  case  of  low-growing  plants,  except  that  more 
force  will  be  required  as  a  rule,  and  hence  larger  and  stronger  machinery. 
The  treatment  of  young  trees  or  application  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  or  to  the  base  or  roots  of  larger  ones  may  easily  be  effected  by 
hand,  but  in  the  case  of  the  branches  and  foliage  of  large  trees  other 
means  must  be  employed. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  principal  insecticides  are  now 
used  in  the  liquid  form,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  work  against 
the  insect  enemies  of  forest  trees  will  this  method  prove  the  only  prac- 
ticable one.  The  use  of  insecticides  in  the  form  of  powilers  will  occasion- 
ally be  desirable,  however,  and  hence  the  treatment  of  the  second  part 
of  the  subject  may  be  discussed  under  (1)  devices  for  applying  pow- 
ders aud  (2)  devices  for  applying  liquids. 

Devices  fob  AppLYiNa  Powders.— Potr^fer  Blowers.— The  appU 
cation  of  powders  to  trees  may  be  successfully  accppnplished  by  the 
use  of  long-discharge- tube  power- bellows.       Jigitized  by  LjOC^ 
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The  Wood€uan  Bellows. — With  one  of  the  doable-cone  bellows  mana- 
factured  by  Thomas  Woodason,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  other  bellows  of 
similar  pattern,  it  is  possible  to  reach  branches  eight  or  ten  feet  high 
quite  readily,  and  by  moanting  into  the  tree,  or  by  means  of  a  ladder^ 
qaite  effective  work  can  be  done  on  trees  ot  moderate  size. 

The  Leggett  Brotherff  orchard  Oun, — Qaite  recently  the  Leggett 
Brothers,  of  New  York  City,  have  invented  what  they  call  an  ^^  orchard 
gQD,"  a  machine  for  the  application  of  powders  to  foliage  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  hand-bellows. 

This  device  has  been  tested  in  the  work  of  the  Entomological  Division 
and  promises  for  certain  kinds  of  work  to  be  a  very  usefal  implement. 

It  is  constracted  of  tin  tabing  1^  inches  in  diameter  made  in  sections 
so  as  to  be  easily  adjasted  to  any  length  desired  ap  to  16  feet.  On  the 
second  section  fix>m  the  base  of  the  device  is  arranged  a  small  fan  4^ 
iuches  in  diameter  propelled  by  a  crank  and  cog-gearing  of  such  rela- 
tive diameters  that  one  revelation  of  the  crank  gives  thirty  of  the  fan. 
This  delivers  a  strong  blast  into  the  distal  portion  of  the  tube  or  gur. 
Just  above  the  fan  is  arranged  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tnbe  a  can  8 
inches  long  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  the  powder  fed  is  into 
the  tttbe  when  the  crank  is  turned  by  the  following  contrivance: 

Between  the  can  and  tabe  is  a  flat  perforated  surface  its  entire 
lengthy  and  along  this  surface  plays  a  set  of  sliding  arms  attached  to  a 
piston-rod  which  is  thrust  forward  and  backward  with  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  crank.  This  sifts  into  the  tube  just  the  amount  of  powder 
necessary  to  supply  a  constant  but  extremely  diffuse  blast.  The  short- 
est working  length  of  the  gun  is  5  feet,  and  in  this  length  it  serves 
for  all  ordinary  work  of  applying  powder.  The  weight  of  the  imple- 
ment when  full  length  is  7  pounds.  The  length  could  be  easily  increased 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  implement,  except  that  it  would 
become  too  heavy  and  un  wieldly. 

Devices  for  applying  liqiuds.— For  the  application  of  liquids  to 
trees  the  requisites  are  a  good  force-pump  and  a  suitable  nozzle,  and  of 
both  of  them  there  is  no  scarcity  of  styles  manufactured  in  this  country. 
In  fact,  the  abundance  of  pumps,  nozzles*  and  spraying  devices  tends  to 
concise  the  would-be  purchaser  and  makes  it  the  more  necessary  that 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  apparatus  should  be  carefully  pointed  out* 

The  Puinp.— While  secondary  in  importance  to  the  nozzle,  a  suitable 
force-pump  is  very  essential  to  successful  work.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  the  nature  of  the  work  under  discussion  precludes  the  use  of 
any  but  the  more  powerful  machines,  except  for  comparatively  limited 
operations,  where  any  of  the  smaller  hand  pn  mps,  aquapults,  hydro- 
nettes,  or  syringes  may  be  used. 

In  the  case  of  tall  trees  in  parks,  such  as  elms,  which  frequently  attain  a 
height  of  40  or  50  feet  or  more,  I  have  recommended  the  use  of  fire  en- 
gines, with  which  the  liquid  might  be  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance 
and,  by  the  force  of  the  discharge,  caused  to  break  up  into  an  efficient 
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The  same  end  maybe  more  easily  attained,  perhaps,  by  using,  in  con- 
nection with  a  good  barrel  or  tank 
force-pump,  long  hose  with  suitable 
supports,  so  that  the  spray  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  upper  por 
tion  of  the  tree.  Devices  for  this 
purpose  will  be  described  later  on. 

Several  forms  of  pumps  are  be- 
ing manufactured  in  this  country 
with  which  satisfactory  work  may 
be  done,  and  in  the  list  of  manu- 
facturers of  insecticide  apparatps 
appended  to  this  article  are  given 
a  uuml)er  of  addresses  of  reliable 
firms  whose  pumps  I  have  used 
and  can  recommend. 

I  will  content  myself  here  with 
describing  somewhat  fully  a  force- 
pump  which,  in  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Entomological  Ck>m- 
mission  and  of  the  Division  of  En- 
tomology, has  proved  itself  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  desired. 

The  dovbU  Cylinder  brass  Pump. — 
The  special  recommendation  of  this 
pump  is  the  more  freely  given  from 
the  fact  that  at  present  no  one  holds 
a  patent  on  it  and  various  modifi- 
cations embracing  the  essential  fea- 
tures are  largely  manufactured  in 
d  ifferen t  parts  of  the  country.  At- 
tentiou  was  directed  to  the  advan- 
tages of  this  pump  in  the  work  of 
the  commission,  and  it  is  illustrated 
in  section  and  also  in  operation 
at  plate  XLVI  of  the  fourth  re- 
port. The  pump,  fitted  in  a  barrel 
with  stirrer  attachment,  there  illus- 
trated, was  specially  constructed  by 
Dr.  Barnard,  and  has  been  several 
times  mentioned  and  illustrated  in 

FlQ.  7.-Doubl6  cylinder  brass  pomp.  other  official  rcportS. 

The  appended  illustration  (Fig.  7)  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  similar  pump 
now  in  use  by  the  Division. 

The  essential  features  of  this  pump  are  an  outer  cylinder  a  and  an 
inner  cylinder  a^,  which  may  be  called  the  piston  cylinder.  This  inner 
cylinder  is  provided  with  a  valve,  ft,  similar  to  the  valve  int  he  outer  cyl; 
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inder  b^  and  above  the  valve  b  the  inner  cylinder  is  closed  as  shown  in 
the  cat  Thns  it  represents  a  displacement  oylinder  and  its  capacity 
bears  such  a  relation  to  the  enter  cylinder  that  on  the  downward  stroke 
it  displaces  a  body  of  water  equal  to  that  taken  up  by  the  upward 
stroke  of  the  piston,  thus  producing  a  constant  pressure  in  a  simple 
single-barreled  pump. 

The  packing  d  is  held  in  place  by  a  metal  follower  and  fits  snugly  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  cylinder.  The  pipe,  c,  is  of  rubber  hose  and 
made  of  any  length  desired  to  suit  the  depth  of  cask  or  tank  and  with 
a  fine  wire  strainer  on  the  bottom.  The  head  of  the  pump  is  of  cast  iron 
and  bulged  to  allow  room  for  a  considerable  head  of  water ;  iron  flanges 
extend  out  from  its  lower  part  and  furnish  support  by  which  it  is  bolted 
to  the  tank.  All  of  the  working  parts  are  brass.  The  packing  burr  and 
follower  around  the  upper  end  of  the  piston  cylinder  are  the  same  style 
as  ordinarily  used  with  steam  machinery  so  as  to  withstand  any  reason- 
able pressure.  The  head  t/O  which  is  attached  the  compensating  bar 
screws  into  the  top  of  the  piston  cylinder.  The  outlet  is  tapped  through 
the  bulged  cast-iron  head,  and  the  pressure  is  much  better  if  a  good- 
sized  air  chamber  is  attached  to  the  discharge  pipe  just  outside  of  the 
pamp  head. 

The  pump  from  which  Fig.  7  was  made  has  two  discharge  pipes,  and 
one  man  easily  supplies  pressure  for  two  ordinary  streams  of  spray. 


Fig.  8.— ^iDgle-discharge  pump. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  similar  pump  entire,  fitted  with  a  single  discharge  pipe. 
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This  style  of  pamp  is  especially  convenient  from  the  fact  that  it  can 
readily  be  bolted  on  to  a  tank  of  almost  any  shape  or  dimensions. 
The  fulcrum  post  is  not  cast  with  the  flange-plate,  but  bolts  to  it. 
The  stirrer  Pump. — A  barrel-tank,  with  pump  similar  to  the  one  just 
described,  attached,  as  used  in  the  work  of  the  commission  in  the  cot- 
ton-fields, has  already  been  referred  to  and  is  figured  in  the  fourth 
report. 

Hose  and  Bamboo  extension  Bod. — ^The  hose  commonly  used  on  spray 
apparatus  is  half-inch  in  internal  diameter,  or  even  larger.  This  size  is 
entirely  unnecessary  and  entails  extra  labor  upon  the 
operator ;  it  is,  moreover,  quite  difficult  to  get  a  small 
extension-rod  of  any  length  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
such  a  hose.  In  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Ento- 
mology I  have  found  that  a  good  quality  of  quarter- 
inch  cloth  insertion  rubber  tubing  is  sufficiently  strong 
for  all  ordinary  work.  No  spray-nozzle  used  by  hand 
power  will  require  a  stronger  stream  than  this  will 
carry.  In  some  work  it  is  convenient  and  necessary 
to  have  as  much  as  30  feet  of  discharge-pipe,  and 
where  this  small  tubing  is  used  it  can  readily  be 
handled. 

For  elevating  the  nozzle  among  the  branches,  a  bam- 
boo rod  with  the  septa  burned  out  so  that  the  rubber 
tubing  may  be  passed  through,  and  made  in  sections  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  desired  length,  is  the  most  useful 
contrivance.  If  this  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  tube 
to  pass  up  the  center,  and  is  provided  with  a  clamp  at 
the  top  to  hold  the  nozzle  vertical  or  in  any  direction 
desired,  it  is  superior  to  any  other  device  which  I  have 
ever  used.  The  smaller  southern  cane,  so  commonly 
used  for  fishing  tackle,  makes  a  very  good  supporting' 
rod,  but  in  such  case  the  discharge-pipe  must  be  fast- 
ened to  the  outside  by  means  of  suitable  spring 
clasps. 

Fia.  9  shows  a  section  of  an  extension  pole  of  the 
sort  first  mentioned  above.  A  special  feature  of  this 
pole  is  the  washer  J,  which  prevents  the  drip  from 
trickling  down  the  pole  upon  the  operator.  It  is  cut 
out  of  a  heavy  piece  of  sole  leather  and  fitted  snugly  over  the  rod  a 
few  inches  below  the  nozzle. 

By  means  of  this  supporting  pole,  trees  below  20  feet  in  height  can 
readily  be  sprayed.  For  higher  trees,  I  know  of  nothing  better  than 
a  ladder  mounted  on  wheels  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  from  tree  to  tree^ 
such  as  has  been  used  in  California  in  the  work  against  the  Fluted 
scale.  This  ladder  is  supported  so  that  it  does  not  rest  against  the 
tree,  and  the  operator  can  move  up  and  down  without  being  hindered 
by  projecting  branches. 


Fig. 9.— Parts  of  hose 
pole  device  for 
spraying  trees: 
bamboo  pole,  bb; 
drip  wash 'r  J*;  hose 
hx:  side  hook,  v; 
eddy  chamber  nor- 
zle,  n  m;  spray,  z  «, 
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Fig.  10  is  taken  from  my  annual  report  as  United  States  Entomologist 
for  1886.  It  represents  a  spraying  outfit  in  operation  against  the  Fluted 
scale  (Icerya  puTchasi)^  and  indicates  sufficiently  well  the  use  of  the  lad- 
der just  referred  to,  and  also  of  the  extension  poles. 

In  Garden  and  Forest  for  June  19,  1889,  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  entomol- 
ogist of  the  New  Jersey  experimental  station,  reports  the  successful 
spraying  of  elm  trees  in  the  Rutgers  College  campus,  some  of  which 
were  over  60  feet  high.  A  Seneca  Falls  force-pump,  provided  with 
some  50  feet  of  hose,  was  used.  By  removing  the  spraying  attachment 
from  the  nozzle^a  large-size  Nixon — the  liquid  could  be  thrown  in  a 
small  stream  to  a  distance  of  20  feet.  A  light  ladder  gave  access  to 
the  center  of  the  tree,  from  which  point  the  extreme  tips  of  the 
branches  could  be  reached. 

Nozzles. — In  any  device  for  applying  liquid  insecticides  the  nozzle  is 
of  prime  importance,  for  on  its  efficiency  will  depend  in  large  degree 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  work.  The  desiderata  in  a  spray  nozzle, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  are  ^^ ready  regulation  of  the  volume  to  be 
thrown  ;  greatest  atomizing  power  with  least  tendency  to  clog ;  facility 
of  cleansing,  or  ready  separation  of  its  component  parts ;  cheapness ; 
simplicity  and  adjustability  to  any  angle." 

Without  attempting  a  general  discussion  of  the  merits  of  different 
classes  of  nozzles,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  brief  reference  to  a  few 
styles,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  answer  the  conditions  just 
enumerated  and  which  have  stood  the  test  of  practical  work. 

The  Riley  or  cyclone  Nozzle. — This  nozzle  is  now  so  widely  known  as 
hardly  to  require  descriptiou.  As  there  have  been  someerroneous  state- 
ments as  to  its  invention,  I  may  take  occasion  here  to  reiterate  what  was 
recorded  in  the  fourth  report  of  the  commission,  viz:  that  it  was  a  devel- 
opment and  outgrowth  of  my  work  on  the  Cotton  Worm,  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  the  principle  being  my  own  and  its  development  resulting 


Fio.  11.— The  Riley  or  cyclone  Nozzle. 


from  two  years'  experimentation  under  my  direction  and  chiefly  through 
the  assistance  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard.  ''  Its  principal  feature  con- 
sists in  the  inlet  through  which  the  liquid  is  forced  being  bored  tangen- 
tially  through  its  wall,  so  as  to  cause  a  rapid  whirling  or  centrifugal 
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motion  of  the  liquid,  which  issaes  in  a  fannel-shaped  spray  throngh  a 
central  outlet  in  the  adjustable  cap.  The  breadth  or  height,  fineness  or 
coarseness  of  the  spray  depend  on  certain  details  in  the  proportion  of 
the  parts,  particularly  of  the  central  outlet." 

Fia.  11  shows  two  styles  of  this  nozzle,  which  I  have  adopted  from  a 
host  of  experimental  forms  as  the  best  for  all  ordinary  work.  At  A  is 
shown  the  typical  small-stemmed  nozzle,  with  the  screw  cap  removed 
to  show  the  inlet  orifice  d.  At  B  is  shown  a  sectional  view  of  the  same 
again  with  the  cap  removed,  showing  the  tangential  entrance  to  the 
chamber  a  throngh  the  orifice  «,  which  when  the  cap  is  inserted  coincides 
with  the  orifice  d.  At  G  is  shown  a  face  view  of  the  cap  c,  which  should 
be  countersunk  about  the  orifice  of  exit  on  the  exterior  surface  only ; 
and  also  an  outline  drawing  of  a  chamber  placed  at  an  angle  of  45^ 
with  the  stem — a  form  of  advantage  especially  in  overhead  spraying. 

The  stem  may  be  inserted  into  the  discharge-pipe  and  fastened  by 
wrapping  tightly  with  copper  wire,  or  a  more  convenient  form  is  made 
with  a  female  screw  of  a  size  to  fit  a  three-eighth  inch  nipple.  The 
nipple  is  inserted  into  the  discharge-pipe  and  fastened  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  allows  an  easy  interchange  of  nozzles  of  different  sizes  or 
patterns.  A  discharge  orifice  of  about  one-sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  may 
be  used  for  a  very  fine  spray ;  for  coarser  and  heavier  work  a  one-six- 
teenth-inch orifice  will  be  preferable. 

The  value  of  rotating  the  liquid  to  break  it  up  into  a  suitable  spray 
and  to  prevent  clogging,  which  are  the  essential  features  of  the  Biley 
nozzle,  has  been  universally  recognized. 

In  this  country,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  nozzle  has  not  been  pat- 
ented and  is  not  pushed  by  interested  parties  as  are  patented  contriv- 
ances, it  has  not  come  into  such  general  use  as  its  merits  warrant  or 
as  has  accompanied  the  introduction  of  patented  modifications  of  it  in 
other  countries.  It  is  now,  however,  being  quite  extensively  manufact- 
ured and  offered  by  the  trade,  and  a  number  of  modifications  of  this 
nozzle  have  appeared  in  France,  which,  while  adding  certain  new  feat- 
ares,  have  not  departed  from  the  valuable  principle  of  the  typical  form, 
viz:  that  of  the  centrifugal  motion  of  the  liquid.  These  nozzles  are 
employed  in  France,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  forms,  and  in  this  country  they  are  also 
extensively  used.  More  recently  a  valuable  modification  has  appeared 
in  this  country,  the  Universal  Spray  Tip,  and  in  New  Zealand  a  com- 
poand  form  is  manufactured,  known  as  the  New  Zealand  Triplet,  and 
fashioned  after  one  which  I  used  and  described  in  California  in  1887. 

A  full  description  of  the  important  modifications  of  the  Biley  nozzle 
that  have  appeared  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries  is  given  by  me  in 
Insect  Life,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  8  and  9,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  fuller 
details. 

In  this  country,  these  nozzles  are  manufactured  under  contract,  for 
dealers,  by  Thomas  Somerville  &  Bon,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by 
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Woodiu  &  Little,  509  and  511,  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  Gal.  The 
universal  spray  tip,  the  only  valaable  modification  of  the  Biley  nozzle 
that  has  appeared  in  this  country,  is  the  invention  of  and  is  mana- 
foctured  by  J.  Orofton  and  L.  D.  Green,  Walnut  Grove,  Oal. 

The  addresses  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  foreign  modifications  of 
the  Biley  nozzle  are  as  follows : 

The  Noel  nozzle^  by  the  firm  of  Noel,  Paris. 

The  Vennorel  nozzle^  by  V.  Vermorel,  ViUefranche  (Ehdne),  France. 

Two  modifications  of  the  Vermorel  nozzle  are : 

The  Japy  nozzle^  by  Japy  Frferes  &  Cie,  Beaucourt,  France,  and 

The  AWrandnozzle^  by  M.  0.  Albrand,  87  rue  delaB6publique,  Mar- 
seilles, France. 

The  Marseilles  nozzle,  by  L'Avenir  Viticole,  Marseilles,  France. 

In  New  Zealand  the  Kiley  nozzle  is  manufactured  by  Kutzner  Bros., 
of  Masterton,  who  call  it  the  American  cyclone  nozzle  and  make  it 
single  and  in  triplets. 

I  will  call  attention  here  to  but  one  of  the  most  successftil  of  these 
modifications,  which  is  shown  in  figure  12.  It  is  known  as  the  Vermorel 
nozzle,  and  was  devised  by  a  gentleman  of  that  name  in  France.    The 


Fig.  12.— The  Vermorel  Nozzle— natural  size  (original). 

important  feature  of  this  nozzle  is  the  pin  inserted  through  its  base, 
bearing  on  its  upper  end  a  paint  sufficiently  small  to  enter  the  dis- 
charge orifice  when  thrust  upward  from  below.  This  enables  the  ope- 
rator to  clean  the  discharge,  when  it  becomes  clogged,  and  is  a  great 
convenience,  especially  for  spraying  heavy  suspension  liquids. 

The  Nixon  or  Climax  Nozzle.--This  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Nixon,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Its  work  is  so  satisfactory,  especially  where 
considerable  force  is  required,  as  will  be  generally  the  case  in  forest  work, 
that  I  notice  it  here.  •  A  nipple  screws  on  the  distal  end  of  a  discharge- 
pipe,  and  on  its  outer  end  is  screwed  a  brass  tube  varying  in  length  and 
diameter  according  to  size  of  nozzle.  The  discharge  orifice  through  the 
nipple  regulates  the  quantity  of  spray,  and  nipples  with  different  sized 
discharge  orifices  are  interchangeable.  The  stream  projected  through 
this  nipple  strikes  a  brass  screen  at  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  and  is  cut 
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into  a  perfect  spray. 
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Cost  of  a  spraying  Outfit. — ^In  the  foregoing  I  have  presented  briefly, 
yet  in  safficient  detail^  the  essential  requisites  of  a  good  spray  apparatus. 
An  entire  outfit,  embracing  the  best  materials  mentioned  above,  can  be 
gotten  together  by  an  ingenious  person  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $20. 
Oatfits  may  be  purchased  firom  manufacturers  at  prices  ranging  from 
120  to  $50y  according  to  sizes  or  styles. 

A  list  of  responsible  firms  with  whom  the  Division  of  Entomology 
has  had  business  relations  is  here  appended : 

W.  &  B.  Douglass,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Bumsey  Si  Co.,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.J  Field  Force-Pump  Company,  Lockport,  N.  T.5  Bobert  T.  Deakin 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Nixon  Nozzle  and  Machine  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Woodin  &  Little,  San  Francisco,  Oal.;  The  Gould^s  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  Woodason,  451  East  Cam- 
bria street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Leggett  &  Brother,  New  York. 
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Chapter  I. 
IHSECTS  DTJUBIOUS  TO  THE  OAK 

Various  species  of  Quercus. 

The  oak  perhaps  affords  oar  most  valaable  lamber,  whether  ship* 
timber,  carriage  wood,  or  when  used  for  carved  work,  floors,  or  fomitore. 
As  a  shade  tree  it  will  always  be  in  demand,  while  groves  of  oaks  are 
among  the  chief  ornaments  of  parks.  The  oak  can  be  easily  planted, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  trees  most  available  in  the  renewal  of  oar  forests. 

TJnfortanately  the  oak  is  preyed  npon  by  a  larger  nnmber  of  kinds  of  in- 
sects than  perhaps  all  the  other  hard-wood  forest  trees  mentioned  in  this 
work  put  together.  From  the  roots  to  the  extremity  of  the  smaUest  twigs, 
including  the  bads  and  acorns,  there  are  assemblages  of  insects  which 
divide  the  arboreal  territory  among  themselves,  not  often  encroaching 
on  each  other's  domain.  In  this  way  the  work  of  destraction  often  be- 
comes thoroughly  well  done.  Yet,  considering  the  number  of  species  of 
insects  which  prey  upon  this  devoted  tree,  particularly  when  isolated  from 
its  fellows,  it  is  a  wonder  how  evenly  preserved  is  the  balance  of  nature. 
Undoubtedly,  as  in  all  other  trees  and  most  vegetable  growths,  a  cer> 
tain  amount  of  natural,  healthy  pruning  is  accomplished  by  insects. 
But  were  there  not  a  complicated  system  of  checks,  particularly  those 
due  to  parasitic  insects  and  to  unfavorable  climatic  changes,  the  tide  of 
insect  life  would  sweep  away  every  tree  and  shrub  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

In  his  work  on  <^  Plant-Enemies  of  the  Class  of  Insects,"  Kaltenbach 
enumerates  five  hundred  aud  thirty-seven  species  of  insects  of  all  orders 
which  in  Germany  prey  upon  the  oaks  of  that  empire. 

It  is  probable  that  nearly  if  not  quite  as  many  will  be  found  in  a  re- 
gion of  the  same  extent  in  this  country,  especially  since  the  species  of 
oaks  are  more  numerous  in  the  eastern  IJnited  States  than  in  central 
Europe,  the  number  of  species  in  the  latter  region  being  but  two  or 
three  to  twenty  in  the  IJnited  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  number  of  determined  species  of  oak  insects  recorded  in  the  foU 
lowing  pages  is  over  400,  while  the  number  of  undetermined  species 
would  carry  the  number  up  to  over  500,  or  about  as  many  as  Kaltenbadik 
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records  for  Gkrinany.  It  is  not  improbable  thac  ultimately  the  number 
of  species  for  the  United  States  will  be  between  600  and  800  or  even 
1,000. 

We  will  now  briefly  indicate  those  species  of  insects  which  are  habit- 
aally  more  or  less  destructive  to  the  oak. 

The  roots  of  the  live  and  probably  the  water  oak  are  infested  by  the 
great  longicorn  borer,  MaUodon  melanopus^  the  trees  being  permanently 
dwarfed  and  their  growth  arrested. 

Of  the  borers  in  the  trunk,  the  caterpillar  of  the  Carpenter  moth 
(PrUmoxystus  robinice)  probably  does  more  damage  than  all  other  borers 
combined.  Next  to  this  borer,  come  the  flat- head  borers,  and  the  bark- 
borers,  with  the  oak-prnner  {Elapkidion  villosum)^  while  the  seventeen- 
year  Cicada  periodically  prunes  or  destroys  many  of  .the  twigs. 

The  leaves  suffer  most  from  the  attacks  of  the  forest  tent-caterpillar 
{CUsiocampa  disstria)  and  the  large  black-and-red-striped  spiny  cater- 
pillar of  the  senatorial  moth  {Anisota  senatoria).  These  two  caterpillars 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Central  States  as  a  rule  do  more  harm  to  oak  for- 
ests than  perhaps  all  the  other  species  combined. 

Finally,  many  aconis  are  worm-eaten,  the  intruder  being  the  grub  of 
the  long-snouted  weevil  {Balaninus).  We  have,  so  far  as  practicable, 
described  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  most  destructive  species 
first. 

AFPEOTINa  THE  BOOTS. 

The  roots  of  various  species  of  oak  are,  without  much  doubt,  more 
or  less  injured  by  the  attacks  of  the  seventeen-year  Cicada  while  in  its 
preparatory  state,  as  it  is  known  that  this  insect,  so  abundant  in  the 
central  and  southern  States  of  the  Union,  remains  for  over  sixteen 
years  attached  by  its  beak  to  the  rootlets  of  the  oak  and  probably  other 
forest  trees,  where  it  sucks  the  sap,  thus  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in- 
jaring  the  health  of  the  tree.  Observations  as  to  the  subterranean 
life  of  the  seventeen-year  locust  are  few  and  obscure,  and  it  is  quite 
ancertain  how  much  injury  is  really  done  to  trees  by  this  habit.  They 
have  sometimes  been  found  sucking  the  sap  of  forest  trees,  notably  the 
oak,  and  also  of  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  pear  and  apple.  According  to 
Riley  (First  Report,  p.  24),  the  larvae  are  frequently  found  at  great  depth, 
sometimes  as  much  as  10  feet  below  the  surface.  It  has  been  claimed 
by  Miss  Margaret!  a  H.  Morris,  in  an  account  published  in  1846,  that 
pear  trees  have  been  killed  by  the  larvse  sucking  the  roots.  This  has 
been  denied  by  the  late  Dr.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  who  says: 

The  lanra  obtains  its  food  from  the  gmall  vegetable  radicels  that  everywhere  per- 
vade the  fertile  earth.  It  takes  it-s  food  from  the  surface  of  these  roots,  consisting  of 
the  moist  exudation  (like  animal  perspiration),  for  which  purpose  its  rostrum  or  snout 
is  provided  with  three  exceedingly  delicate  capillaries  or  hairs,  which  project  ft-om 
the  tube  of  the  snont  and  sweep  over  the  surface,  gathering  up  the  minute  drops  of 
moisture.  This  is  its  only  food.  The  mode  of  taking  it  can  be  seen  by  a  good  glass. — 
Prairie  Fanner.  December,  1851.  .^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Dr.  Biley  adds  that  Dr.  Hall,  of  Alton,  III.,  has  often  found  them 
firmly  attached  to  different  roots  by  the  legs,  bat  never  foand  the  beaks 
inserted.    He  remarks  as  follows : 

The  fact  that  they  will  rise  from  land  which  has  been  cleaQed  of  timber,  coltiyated, 
and  even  bailt  apon  for  oyer  a  dozen  years,  certainly  contravenes  Miss  Morris's  state- 
ment, while  their  long  snbterranean  existence  precludes  the  necessity  of  rapid  suc- 
tion. It  is  also  quite  certain  that  if  they  thus  killed  trees  we  should  oftener  hear  of 
it,  and  I  have  captured  a  gigantic  but  unnamed  species  of  Cicada  on  the  plains  of 
Colorado,  50  miles  from  any  tree  other  than  a  few  scattering  willows. 

We  woald  add  that  in  Jane,  in  Idaho  Territory,  we  have  seen  namer- 
oas  Oicadse  which  had  just  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a 
desert  region  with  acattered  sage  bashes,  apon  whose  roots,  which  it 
is  known  descend  to  a  great  depth,  the  yoang  may  feed.  While,  then, 
the  Oicada  may  seldom  do  marked  injary  to  the  oak,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  a  subseqnent  page  for  a  farther  notice  of  the  injary  done  by 
this  insect  to  the  twigs  and  smaller  branches  of  the  oak  and  other  trees. 

In  Earope  the  roots  of  oaks^re  affected  by  a  small  wingless  gall-fly, 
which  punetnres  the  root  and  inserts  an  egg  into  the  hole.  The  irrita- 
tion set  ap  by  the  presence  of  the  larva  causes  the  root  to  swell  until  a 
tamor  or  gall  is  formed,  in  the  center  of  which  lies  the  white  footless 
larva  or  maggot  of  the  fly. 

Pitch  has  found  similar  wingless  flies* in  this  country,  but  they  will 
always  remain  objects  rather  of  a  scientific  than  economic  interest.  He 
has  described  them  under  the  names  of  Biorhizanigra^  Philonix  fiU- 
vicollis  and  nigrioollis.  They  are  wingless,  and  occur  in  forests  in  No- 
vember and  December,  often  walking  on  the  snow  in  company  with 
other  snow  insects,  such  as  Boreus  and  Chionea.  There  is  also  a  root 
gall,  of  which  Professor  Biley  has  detected  a  species.  The  known  species 
of  root-galls  are  enumerated  in  Mr.  Ashmead's  catalogue  of  Cynipid», 
reprinted  further  on  in  this  chapter,  at  the  end  of  the  section  on  insects 
infesting  oak  twigs. 

1.   THE  LIVE-OAK   BOOT-BOBEB. 

Mallodon  melanopus  Linn.    (Larva.    PI.  xxxv,  Fig.  1.) 

Boring  under  groand  in  the  roots  of  the  live-oak  and  dwarfing  the  yoang  trees  in 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  States ;  a  very  large  white  grub,  transformiDg  to  a  large  brown 
longicom  beetle. 

While  in  Florida,  at  Crescent  City,  I  had  an  opportunity,  owing  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Hubbard,  of  collecting  the  grubs  (described 
below)  and  seeing  the  injury  done  by  this  borer  to  the  live  oaks. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Professor  Riley ^s  report  for  1884: 

This  beetle  is  one  of  our  largest  insects,  being  about  two  inches  long  and  very 
broad  and  heavy.  Its  larva  is  a  cylindrical  grub,  or  **  sawyer/'  about  an  inch  in 
thickness  and  over  three  inches  in  length. 

In  Texas  Mr.  Schwarz  found  the  larva  of  this  Mallodon  excavating  its  galleries  in 
the  heart- wood  of  the  Hack  berry  (CelHs),  a  tree  of  the  largest  size.  In  Florida  and 
elsewhere  it  feeds  upon  the  live-oak,  and  it  would  seem  that  so  large  and  powerfhl 
a  borer  was  well  chosen  to  be  the  destroyer  of  this  giant  among  trees. 
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In  point  of  fact,  howeyer,  in  its  oonneotion  with  this  tree  the  beetle  shows  «  sar^ 
prising  modification  of  its  recorded  habits.  Its  larva  is  found,  not  in  the  stem  of  the 
mstnre  tree  so  jastly  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  tooghness,  bat  always  in  the 
root  of  infEuit  trees,  and  asoaUy  in  degenerate  highland  varieties  of  Q^eroua  virena, 
or  of  its  relatives,  Q.  aquatiea  and  Q,  catesbai. 

The  mother  beetle  selects  small  saplings  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  her  eggs,  which 
are  laid  in  the  foot,  or  collar,  of  the  tree,  Jost  below  the  sorface  of  the  groand. 
How  long  a  larval  existence  the  insect  has  is  not  known,  bat  it  most  extend  over 
several  years,  since  the  roots  occapied  by  these  larv»  grow  to  a  large  size,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  show  an  entirely  abnormal  development  and  become  a  tangle  of 
vegetable  knots.  In  fact,  the  entire  root  in  its  growth  accommodates  itself  to  the 
reqairements  of  the  borer  within.  Very  few  new  roots  are  formed,  bat  the  old  roots 
excavated  by  the  larva  are  constantly  receiving  additions  of  woody  layers,  which 
are  in  torn  eaten  away  and  huge  flattened  galleries  are  formed,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  tightly  packed  with  sawdost. 

The  beetle  thns  becomes,  not  the  destroyer,  bat  the  parasite  of  the  tree,  and  lives 
in  a  domicile,  which  may  not  improperly  be  termed  a  gigantic  root-gall.  The  effect 
OD  the  tree  is  to  kill  the  original  sapling,  which  becomes  replaced  by  a  duster  of  in- 
significant  and  straggling  suckers,  forming  perhaps  a  small  clump  of  underbrush. 
In  many  cases  the  branches  and  leaves  are  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  materials 
for  sluggish  growth,  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  plant  goes  toward  the  formation 
of  a  root  plexus,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  above  ground,  and  plainly  de- 
signed to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  borer. 

The  Mallodon  borers  are  very  abundant  in  South  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  attacks,  vast  tracks  which  might  otherwise  have  become  forests,  en- 
riching the  ground  with  annual  deposits  of  leaves,  are  reduced  to  comparatively  bar- 
ren scrub,  in  which  the  scattered  oak  bushes  barely  suffice  to  cover  the  sur&ce  of 
the  sand. 

Many  a  new  settler,  seeing  his  sandy  hill-side  covered  only  by  insignificant  oak 
hashes,  and  anticipating  easy  work  in  converting  the  wilderness  into  a  blooming 
garden  of  orange-trees,  has  been  grievously  disappointed  to  find  before  him  no  light 
task  in  clearing  from  the  soil  these  gnarled  and  tangled  roots.  In  fact  the  great 
strength  and  weight  of  the  southern  grubbing-hoe  appears  no  longer  a  mystery  when 
one  contemplates  the  astonishing  pile  of  ''grub  roots"  which  in  vigorous  hands  it 
will  extract  from  a  few  square  rods  of  apparently  unoccupied  soil. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  this  beetle  are  very  plainly  visible  around  Savannah, 
and  especially  on  Tybee  Island,  where  Mr.  George  Noble  first  drew  our  attention  to 
it;  while  Mr.  Hubbard  has  carefully  studied  its  work,  as  here  recorded,  in  Florida. 
{RUefs  report,  1884.) 

The  genus  Mallodon  contains  species  of  large  size  with  the  sides  of  the  prothorax 
armed  with  numerous  small  teeth.  The  head  is  comparatively  large,  the  eyes 
strongly  granulated,  distant,  transverse,  feebly  emarginate.  The  antennse  are  slender, 
not  exceeding  half  the  length  of  the  body  in  the  male  and  shorter  in  the  female.  The 
sexnal  differences  are  worthy  of  note.  The  prothorax  in  the  male  is  nearly  quadrate, 
densf'ly  punctured,  with  smooth  separate  facets,  while  in  the  female  it  is  narrowed 
in  front,  more  coarsely  punctured  towards  the  sides,  and  uneven  on  the  disk. 

The  present  species  is  distinguished  by  the  decidedly  serrate  prothorax,  while  the 
tibi»  are  densely  ciliated  on  the  lower  edge.  It  is  dark  bmwn,  almost  black. 
Length,  45  to  55**"*,  (1.75  to  2.25  inches).  It  inhabits  Florida,  Arkansas  and  Texas. — 
(Horn.) 

Larva.— Body  as  large  and  thick  as  one's  forefinger.  It  closely  resembles  the  larva 
of  Ortho$oma  hrunneum*  in  general  appearance  and  proportions,  but  considerably 
thicker.    Shape  of  the  prothoracic  segment  and  size  of  the  head  and  shape  of  the 


*  1  have  no  larva  of  Prionus  laHoollis  with  which  to  compare  it,  and  which  it  may 
more  closely  resemble  than  Orthosoma.  jigitized  by  GoOqIc 
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moo  th- parts  maoh  as  in  Orthosoma.  Dorsal  prothoraoio  plate  and  the  segment  be- 
neath as  in  Orthosoma,  bnt  on  each  side  in  front  of  and  aboye  the  prothoracic  feet  is 
a  large  hairy  tubercle  of  which  Orthosoma  has  no  traces.  The  remaining  segments  of 
the  body  above  and  beneath  are  almost  identical  in  form  Hnd  markings  with  those  of 
Orthosoma.  The  callosities  on  the  upper  side  of  the  abdominal  segments  differ 
slightly  in  haying  the  transyerse  areas  not  divided  by  a  median  impressed  line,  as 
they  are  in  Orthosoma  (see  PI.  xxxv,  Fig.  1).  The  thoracic  feet  as  in  Orthosoma,  but 
the  spiracles  are  much  larger  in  proportion. 

Head  as  in  Orthosoma,  except  that  the  front  edge  of  the  epioranium  next  to  the 
clypeus  is  smooth  and  straight,  not  dentate,  as  in  Orthosoma  (PI.  xxxv.  Fig.  la). 
Clypeus  and  labrum  identical  in  form  with  those  of  Ortboboma,  bat  the  stiff  bristles  on 
the  front  edge  of  the  labrum  are  considerably  longer.  AntennsB  three- jointed  and  as  iu 
Orthosoma,  as  is  the  shape  of  the  labium  with  its  two-jointed  palpi ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, much  stouter,  though  not  reaching  beyond  the  end  of  the  labrum.  Max  ills 
as  in  Orthosoma,  but  the  four-jointed  palpi  are  a  little  stouter.  Length  of  body, 
Q7nnn  (3|.g  inches) ;  breadth  of  prothoracic  segment,  20°"». 

2.  THE  BBOAD-NECKED  PRIONUS. 

Prionua  laticollis  (Drury), 


Fio.  13.— Broad-Decked  PrioDos,  its  larva  aod  pnpa.    After  Riley. 

Though  usually  living  in  the  roots  and  trunks  of  the  poplar  and  balm- 
of-Gilead,  Mr.  F.  Clarkson  states  that  at  Oak  Hill,  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.,  this  borer  infests  the  black  oak,  the  beetle  emerging  at  twilight 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  July. 

Their  presence  is  quickly  realized  by  the  odor  of  the  female,  which  is  very  power- 
ful, and  can  readily  be  detected  20  feet  distant.  I  placed  a  female  immediately 
after  emergence  in  an  uncovered  jar,  and  wherever  I  positioned  it,  on  the  piazsa  or 
elsewhere,  the  males  were  attracted  from  every  direction.    I  captured  twenty  males 
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in  a  yery  few  minntes.  Oak  Hill  can  not  boast  of  a  balm-of-Gilead  or  a  Lombardy  pop- 
lar, bat  it  is  famoQS  for  its  oaks,  and  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  former  trees,  ae 
mentioned  by  Harris,  serve  as  food  for  the  larvn,  my  obseryations  indispntably  prove 
that  they  feed  also  upon  the  roots  of  the  oak.    (Cun.  Ent.,  xvi,  95.) 

APFEOTINO  THB  TBUIfK. 

3.  This  oak  carpenter  worm. 

Prionaxy9iu$  roHrnuB  (Peek). 

Order  Lepidoptbra;  Family  CossiDiE. 

Boring  large  holes  and  galleries  in  the  tronk ;  a  large,  livid,  reddish  caterpillar, 
nearly  three  inches  long,  greenish  beneath,  and  the  head  shining  black ;  the  body 
somewhat  flattened,  and  with  scattered  long,  fine  hairs.  The  chrysalis  also  in  the 
bnrrowy  and  transforming  to  a  large,  thick-bodied  moth  in  June  and  Jnly. 

Id  different  parts  of  New  Englandt  from  Maine  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
soathward  to  Texas,  oak  lumber  and  cord- wood  is  commonly  seen  to  be 
often  honeycombed  by  the  large  black  barrows  of  this  common  and 
destmctive  borer.  It  is  the  most  directly  injnrioas  of  all  the  insects 
preying  on  this  noble  tree,  since  it  sinks  its  tunnels  deep  in  towards  the 
heart  of  the  tree  in  the  living  wood,  and  is  a  difficult  insect  to  discover 
until  after  the  injury  is  done.  It  may  be  found  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  of  different  sizes,  showing  that  at  least  there  is  an 
interval  of  one  year  between  the  smaller  and  larger  sizes,  and  that 
consequently  the  moth  is  two,  and  probably  three  years  in  attaining 
maturity. 


Pio.  14.— Larva  and  pupa  of  female,  and  male  imago  of  Oak  Carpenter  Worm— all  natural  size. 

After  Riley. 

The  female  moth,  without  doubt,  lays  her  eggs  in  the  cracks  and 
interstices  of  the  bark  of  the  oak  or  locust,  in  the  latitude  of  Boston^ 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

I;have  taken  the  larva  and  chrysalis  from  the  red  oak  in  Maine,  and 
the  insect  occurs  westward  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  southward  to 
Bosque  Oounty,  central  Texas.  At  Houston,  Tex.,  I  have  found  a  dozen 
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or  more  of  the  cast  chrysalid  skins  projecting  from  the  stamps  of  the  pin 
oak  'y  one  papa  was  alive  early  in  April.  It  is  said  by  Fitch  to  bemore 
common  in  the  Soathern  and  Soath western  States  than  in  the  Northern. 
It  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Oalifornia,  and  may  be  foand  to  occur  in 
nearly  all  the  United  States  wherever  the  black,  red,  and  white  oak  or 
locast  trees  grow.  The  habits  and  metamorphoses  of  the  moth  were 
first  discovered  by  Peck,*  who  bred  it  from  caterpillars  foand  in  the 
locust,  bat  Harris  afterward  discovered  that  it  *^  perforates  the  tninks 
of  the  red  oak."  Bailey  states  that  it  also  fe^ds  on  the  willow.  (BalL 
No.  3,  Div.  Ent,  U.  S.  Dept.  Ag.,  p.  54). 

Biley  states  that  the  male  caterpillar  is  only  half  as  large  as  the 
female.  He  adds  that  with  her  extensile  ovipositor  the  moth  deposits 
her  eggs  in  the  deep  notches  and  dark  bottoms  of  crevices.  *<The 
yoang  worms  which  hatch  from  them  are  dark  brown  with  large  heads ; 
they  are  active  and  commence  spinning  as  soon  as  they  are  born " 
(Amer.  Ent.,  n,  127).  He  finds  it  more  partial  in  the  West  to  the 
locast  than  to  the  oak. 

The  following  accoant  of  its  habits  and  transformations  is  copied  from 
Fitch: 

Of  all  the  wood-boring  insects  in  oar  land  this  is  by  far  the  most  pemicioas,  wound- 
ing the  trees  the  most  craelly.  The  stateliest  oaks  in  onr  forests  are  mined,  probably 
in  every  instance  where  one  of  these  borers  obtains  a  lodgment  in  their  trunks.  It 
perforates  a  hole  the  size  of  a  half-inch  auger,  or  large  enough  to  admit  the  little 
finger,  and  requiring  three  or  four  years  for  the  bark  to  close  together  over  it.  This 
hole  miming  inward  to  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  admitting  the  water  thereto  from 
every  shower  that  passes,  causes  a  decay  in  the  wood  to  commence,  and  the  tree  never 
regains  its  previous  soundness,  t 

This  is  also  a  most  prolific  insect.  The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  so  filled  and  dis- 
tended with  eggs  that  it  becomes  unwieldy  and  inert,  falling  from  side  to  side  as  its 
position  is  shifted.  A  specimen  which  I  once  obtained  eztraded  upwards  of  three 
hundred  eggs  within  a  few  hours  after  its  capture,  its  abdomen  becoming  diminished 
hereby  to  nearly  half  its  previous  bulk ;  and  in  the  analogous  European  species  more 
than  a  thousand  eggs  have  been  found  on  dissection.  It  hence  appears  that  a  single 
one  of  these  insects  is  capable  of  ruining  a  whole  forest  of  oak  trees.  This  calamity, 
however,  is  prevented,  probably  by  most  of  the  eggs  being  destroyed,  either  by  birds 
or  by  other  insects,  for  these  borers  are  by  no  means  so  common  in  our  trees  as  the 
fecundity  of  their  parents  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Our  moth  comes  abroad,  as  already  stated,  in  June  and  the  forepart  of  July.  It  flies 
only  in  the  night  time,  remaining  at  rest  during  the  day,  clinging  to  the  trunks  of 
trees,  its  gray  color  being  so  similar  to  that  of  the  bark  that  it  usually  escapes  notice. 
In  repose  its  wings  are  held  together  in  the  shape  of  a  roof,  covering  the  hind  body. 
From  observing  her  motions  in  confinement,  I  think  the  female  does  not  insert  her 
eggs  into  the  bark,  but  merely  drops  them  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  upon  its  outer 
surface.  They  are  coated  with  a  glutinous  matter  which  immediately  dries  and 
hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  whereby  they  adhere  to  the  spot  where  they  touch ; 
and  if  the  short  two-jointed  ovipositor  be  not  fully  exserted  as  the  egg  is  passed 

*  Mass.  Agr.  Report  and  Journal,  Vol.  v,  p.  67,  with  a  plate,  1818. 

t  We  have  observed  that  the  old  burrows  are  lined  by  a  dark  layer,  consisting  of  a 
mealy  debris  about  as  thick  as  pasteboard ;  this  detritus  is  probably  composed  of  the 
castings  of  the  larva,  which  form  a  paste  that  in  drying  strongly  adheres  to  the  sidea 
of  the  gallery.-A.  8.  P.  ^.g.^.^^,  by  GoOgk 
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through  it,  so  as  to  oany  the  egg  beyond  the  hair-like  scales  with  which  the  body  is 
clothed,  some  of  these  tonching  adhere  to  it,  their  attachment  to  the  body  being  so 
slight. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  broad  oval  form,  and  about  half  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  be- 
ing the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  three-foarths  as  thick,  of  a  dirty  whitish  color 
with  one  of  the  ends  black.  When  highly  magnified  their  surface  is  seen  to  be  retic- 
ulated or  occupied  by  numerous  slightly  impressed  dots  arranged  In  rows  like  the 
meshes  in  a  net.  From  the  fact  that  several  worms  of  the  same  size  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  &  single  tree,  indicating  them  all  to  be  the  progeny  of  one  parent,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  female  drops  a  number  of  eggs  upon  each  tree  that  she  visits,  and  prob- 
ably disposes  of  her  whole  supply  upon  a  very  few  trees.  The  size  of  the  eggs  doubt- 
less renders  them  a  favorite  article  of  food  to  some  of  our  smaller  birds.  And  a  bird 
in  discovering  some  of  these  eggs  will  be  incited  thereby  to  search  for  others  in  the 
same  vicinity,  which  search  being  successful,  will  be  perseveriugly  continued  so  long 
•8  an  egg  can  be  found  upon  that  or  any  of  the  adjacent  trees.  Thus  it  may  be  that 
of  the  whole  stock  of  eggs  which  a  female  deposits,  scarcely  one  escapes  being  picked 
up  and  devoured.  This  appears  the  most  probable  cause  of  so  few  of  these  worms 
being  met  with,  although  the  females  are  so  prolific. 

The  worm  on  hatching  from  the  egg  sinks  itself  inward  and  feeds  at  first  on  the  soft 
imier  bark,  till  its  Jaws  acquiring  more  strength  it  penetrates  to  the  harder  sap-wood 
and  finally  resorts  to  the  solid  heart-wood,  residing  mostly  in  and  around  the  center 
of  the  trunk,  boring  the  wood  here  usually  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  moving 
backwards  and  forth  in  its  burrow,  enlarging  it  by  gnawing  its  walls  as  it  increases 
in  size,  whereby  the  excavation  comes  to  present  nearly  the  same  diameter  through 
its  whole  length.  In  an  oak  in  which  I  met  with  two  worms  fully  grown  and  several 
others  but  half  grown,  the  whole  of  the  central  part  of  the  trunk  had  been  exten- 
sively  mined  by  preceding  generations  of  this  insect  and  was  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decay ;  and  I  thus  had  an  opportunity  to  notice  the  fact  that  none  of  the  worms  were 
lying  in  the  decaying  wood,  all  being  outside  of  this,  where  the  wood  was  still  sound. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  is  living  healthy  trees  which  this  insect  prefers,  and  not 
those  which  are  sickly  and  decaying,  which  latter  are  preferred  by  the  European 
Coasns,  some  aathors  say,  though  perhaps  their  observations  have  not  been  exact  upon 
this  point,  for  in  the  instance  here  alluded  to  it  would  have  been  said  on  a  first  glance 
that  these  worms  preferred  decaying  wood,  since  the  diseased  heart  of  the  tree  was 
everywhere  traversed  with  their  burrows,  and  the  sound  wood  showed  few  of  them ; 
sod  thus  no  doubt  in  many  other  cases  we  mistake  the  cause  for  the  effect,  and  on 
seeing  semi-putrid  wood  filled  with  worm-holes,  we  suppose  the  worms  have  preferred 
wood  of  this  character,  when  in  truth  it  is  these  holes  which  have  caused  the  decay 
of  the  wood. 

These  worms  are  probably  three  years  in  obtaining  their  growth.  They  cast  off 
their  skin  several  times,  and  after  the  last  of  these  moltings  their  color  becomes 
different  from  what  it  has  previously  been. 

Tie  larva  previous  to  the  last  change  of  its  skin  is  of  a  rose-red  or  a  pale  cherry- 
fed  color,  often  with  a  faint  yellowish  stripe  along  the  middle  of  its  back,  on  all 
except  the  three  anterior  rings.  It  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  slightly  broadest  ante- 
riorly and  a  little  flattened  beneath.  It  is  divided  by  transverse  constrictions  resem- 
bliug  broad  shallow  grooves  into  twelve  rings,  which  are  twice  as  broad  as  long.  On 
each  of  these  rings  are  a  few  pimples  of  a  deep  purple  color,  regularly  placed,  each 
giving  out  a  pale-brown  bristle.  Four  of  these  pimples  are  on  the  back,  placed  at  the 
Angles  of  an  imaginary  square  or  a  trapezoid  having  its  hind  side  the  longest,  the  two 
hinder  pimples  being  larger.  Small  white  dots  confluent  into  broken  lines  may  also 
be  perceived,  forming  a  transverse  square  in  which  the  two  anterior  pimples  are 
inclosed,  and  other  dots  less  regularly  placed  surrounding  the  two  hind  pimples 
except  upon  their  hind  side.  Above  the  breathing  pores  on  each  side  is  also  a  large 
pimple,  which,  upon  the  four  rings  bearing  the  prologs,  has  a  white  dot  in  its  lower 
^dge,  which  dot  does  not  appear  in  the  corresponding  pimples  of  the  other  rings.    A 
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m  ID  ate  pimple  is  also  seen  forward  of  the  upper  end  of  each  breathing  pore,  below 
which  all  the  underside  of  the  worm  is  greenish  white.  The  breathing  pores  are  oyal 
and  light  yellow,  with  a  rnsty  brown  oval  spot  in  their  center  and  a  dark  porple  ring 
aronnd  their  oater  edge.  Below  them  the  skin  bnlges  out,  forming  a  longltadinal 
ridge,  or  rather  two  parallel  ridges  divided  by  a  deep  intervening  farrow.  Upon  the 
upper  one  of  these  ridges  near  the  middle  of  each  ring  is  a  round  cherry-red  spot  in 
which  are  two  small  pimples,  and  on  the  lower  ridge  is  a  single  one,  placed  farther 
back,  whilst  four  others  equally  minute  may  be  seen  farther  down  and  aronnd  the 
anterior  base  of  the  prolegs.  The  second  and  third  rings  are  shorter,  each  with  four- 
teen pimples  of  different  sizes,  the  larger  ones  forming  a  single  transverse  row.  The 
first  ring  or  neck  is  polished  and  of  a  dark  tawny  brown  color  on  its  upper  side,  with 
a  white  line  in  its  middle  disappearing  anteriorly  in  a  black  two-lobed  cloud.  The 
head  is  but  half  as  broad  as  the  body,  and  is  of  a  shining  black  color,  tinged  more  or 
less  with  chestnut  brown  in  its  middle,  with  scattered  punctures  from  which  arise  fine 
hairs.  The  antennsB  are  chestnut  brown,  conical  and  three-Jointed,  the  last  joint 
minute,  with  a  bristle  beside  it  given  out  from  the  apex  of  the  second  joint.  The 
palpi-  are  similar,  with  two  small  processes  from  the  summit  of  their  second  joint, 
the  outer  one  of  which  ends  in  a  minute  fourth  joint.  Of  the  eight  pairs  of  legs,  the 
three  anterior  are  conical  and  end  in  a  single  chestnut-colored  claw.  The  others  are 
short,  thick,  and  retractile,  with  their  soles  surrounded  by  a  blackish  fringe-like  ring 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  minute  hooks,  the  last  pair,  however,  having  these  hooka 
only  around  the  anterior  and  outer  half  of  their  soles.  Placed  in  a  glass  or  tin  vessel, 
this  worm  is  perfectly  helpless,  being  unable  to  cling  with  these  hooks  to  a  hard 
smooth  surface. 

With  the  last  change  of  its  skin  it  loses  its  bright-red  color  and  is  then  white^ 
tinged  with  green  at  the  sutures,  and  with  a  pale-green  stripe  along  the  middle  of  ita 
back,  which  disappears  at  the  sutures.  The  pimples  are  of  a  pale  tawny  yellow  eolot 
with  black  centers.  The  head  is  light  tawny  yellow  varied  in  its  middle  with  green- 
ish white,  its  anterior  edge  blackish  and  the  jaws  deep  black.* 

As  the  moth  into  which  this  worm  changes  iK>ssesses  no  jaws  or  other  implements 
by  which  it  is  i>08sible  for  it  to  perforate  the  wood,  it  is  necessary  for  the  worm  to  pre> 
pare  a  way  for  its  future  escape  from  the  tree ;  and  the  provisions  which  it  makes  for 
this  end  are  truly  interesting,  indicating  that  the  worm  has  a  clear  perception  of  what 
its  future  condition  and  requirements  will  be,  both  in  its  pupa  and  its  perfect  state* 
This  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  recur  to  the  fact  that  since  its  infancy  this  crea- 
ture has  been  lying  deeply  bedded  in  the  interior  of  the  tree,  the  only  act  of  its  life 
having  been  to  crawl  lazily  around  in  its  cell  and  gnaw  the  wood  there  when  impelled 
by  hunger.  How  does  it  now  come  to  do  anything  different  from  what  it  has  been 
doing  for  months  and  years  before  T  But,  having  got  its  growth  and  the  time  draw- 
ing near  to  have  it  change  into  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  we  see  it  engaging  in  anew  work. 
It  now  bores  a  passage  from  the  upper  end  of  its  cell  outward  through  the  wood  and 
bark  till  only  a  thin  scale  of  the  brittle  dead  outer  bark  remains.  It  is  usually  at  the- 
bottom  of  one  of  the  large  cracks  or  furrows  in  the  bark  that  this  passage  ends,. 

*  Receive<l  full  grown  larvie  from  F.  G.  Mygatt,  Richmond,  111.,  February  26, 1868, 
found  boring  in  a  large  black-oak  tree,  forming  their  cocoons  soon  after  the  receipt. 
The  male  larvsd  have  generally  broken  bands  of  reddish  brown  across  the  middle  of 
each  segment.  The  female  larv»  are  perfectly  fulvous  or  of  the  color  of  ordinarjr 
yellow  butter;  subcjlindrical ;  thoracic  segments  broadest,  tapering  thence  to- 
anus.  Segment  1  flatter  than  the  rest;  head  polished  brown  and  fulvous;  pilifer- 
ous  spots  variable  in  size,  being  more  distinct  when  young,  and  often  connected  by 
transverse  bands  of  brown;  stigmata  brown,  large,  and  distinct;  feet  and  legs: 
same  as  venter,  the  former  with  brown  extremities,  the  latter  fringed  with  brown  f 
anal  segment  more  glaucous  than  the  rest.  Others  were  received  from  J.  M.  ShafiTer^ 
January,  1870,  found  boring  in  black  locust,  and  were  exactly  like  the  oak-feeding 
specimens.     (Riley's  nnpublished  notes.) 
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irlieraby  the  hole  inside  is  lees  liable  to  be  discovered  bj  birds.  The  worm  then  dili- 
gently lines  the  walls  of  this  hole  with  silken  threads  interspersed  with  its  chips  and 
forming  a  roogh  sorfaoe  resembling  felt,  as  it  withdraws  itself  backwards  for  a  dis- 
tance of  abont  three  inches,  thns  placing  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  any  bird  or  other 
enemy  ontside  of  the  tree,  should  its  retreat  be  discoyered ;  and  it  here  incloses  itself 
io  a  cocoon  which  it  spins  of  silk,  of  a  long  oval  form,  having  the  end  towards  the 
oater  opening  mnch  thinner  and  its  threads  more  loosely  woven.  In  this  cocoon  it 
throws  off  its  larva  skin  and  then  appears  in  its  nymph  or  pnpa  form. 

The  pupa  is  an  inch  and  three-qnarters  long  and  half  an  inch  thick,  of  a  dull  cheet- 
nat  color,  the  rings  of  its  abdomen  paler,  and  on  the  back  near  the  anterior  edge  of 
eaeh  ring  is  a  row  of  angular  teeth,  resembling  those  of  a  saw,  of  a  dark  brown  color 
and  all  of  them  inclining  backward,  these  rows  of  teeth  extending  downwards  upon 
esob  side  below  the  breathing  pores  or  abont  two-thirds  of  the  distance  around  the 
body.  On  the  middle  of  each  ring  is  also  a  mnch  shorter  row  of  little  tubercular  points. 
Finally,  upon  the  under  side  of  the  last  segment  are  abont  four  stouter  conical  teeth, 
the  tips  of  which  are  drawn  out  into  sharp  points  which  are  curved  forward,  so  that 
when  this  last  segment,  which  is  tapering  and  smaller  than  the  others,  is  bent  down- 
wards these  curved  points  will  catch  and  hold  the  body  from  moving  forward. 

The  pnpa  lies  perfectly  dormant  in  its  cocoon  probably  a  fortnight  or  longer.  It 
then  awakes  firom  its  slumbers  and  begins  to  writhe  and  bend  itself  firom  side  to  side. 
By  this  motion  the  rows  of  little  teeth  upon  the  rings  of  its  abdomen,  which  incline 
backward  as  above  described,  catch  in  the  threads  of  the  cocoon,  first  upon  ooe  side 
and  then  upon  the  other,  and  thns  move  the  body  forward,  whereby  its  head  presses 
opon  the  loosely  woven  end  of  the  cocoon,  more  and  more  firmly,  until  it  forces  its 
way  through  it,  and  the  pupa  works  itself  forward  out  of  its  cocoon.  And  the  same 
writhing  motion  being  continued,  the  teeth  now  catch  in  the  threads  with  which  the 
aides  of  the  hole  are  lined,  and  thus,  though  destitute  of  feet,  the  pupa  moves  itself 
along  till  it  reaches  and  breaks  through  the  thin  scale  of  bark  which  hitherto  has 
closed  the  mouth  of  its  burrow,  atid  pushes  itself  onward  till  about  three-fourths  of  its 
length  protrude  firom  the  tree,  when  by  curving  the  tip  of  its  body  downward  the 
fonr  little  hooks  thereon  catch  in  some  of  the  threads  and  hold  it  from  advancing 
fnrther  and  falling  to  the  ground.  By  so  much  motion  of  the  pnpa  the  connections 
of  the  indoeed  insect  with  its  shell  become  sundered  and  the  sutures  of  the  shell  are 
probably  cracked  open,  so  that  the  moth  readily  presses  them  apart  and  crawls  out 
therefrom,  leaving  the  empty  and  now  lifeless  shell  projecting  out  firom  the  mouth  of 
thfl  hole,  with  a  small  mass  of  worm-dust  surrounding  it. 

2^  wmU  moth  is  of  a  g^y  color  firom  white  scales  intermixed  with  black  ones.  The 
kead  is  furnished  upon  the  crown,  or  vertex,  with  longer  or  hair-like  scales.  The 
antennie  are  tapering  and  many-Jointed,  their  basal  Joint  thickest  and  covered  with 
black  and  fi^y  scales,  the  remaining  Joints  being  naked,  shining,  coal-black,  each 
joint  bearing  two  branches  on  its  front  side,  forming  two  rows  of  coarse  teeth  like  - 
those  of  a  comb,  the  teeth  being  six  or  more  times  as  long  as  thick,  and  all  of  the  same 
length  except  at  the  base  and  tip,  where  they  become  shorter,  all  of  them  ciliated  with 
fine  hairs.  The  feelers  are  appressed  to  the  face  and  reach  as  high  as  to  the  middle 
of  the  eyes,  and  are  cylindric,  clothed  with  short  appressed  scales,  the  separation  of 
the  terminal  Joint  being  slightly  perceptible.  The  thorax  has  the  shoulder-covers 
black,  forming  a  stripe  of  this  color  along  each  side,  which  anteriorly  curves  down- 
wards and  is  continued  backward  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  breast.  Its  base  is 
clothed  with  larger  scaled  forming  tufts  upon  each  side.  The  abdomen  is  conic  and 
eqoahi  the  tips  of  the  wings  in  its  length,  and  is  but  slightly  covered  with  scales  except 
along  each  side,  where  they  form  a  broad  stripe,  the  under  side  being  ei  tirely  de- 
naded ;  it  is  black  and  shining,  with  the  sutures  dull  yellowish.  At  its  tip  are  three 
appendages,  longer  than  the  last  rings  of  the  abdomen.  The  two  lower  ones  are  broad, 
thick, flattened  processes  of  a  dull  brownish  yellow  color,  with  their  tips  rounded  and 
slightly  bent  inwards  towards  each  other.  The  upper  one  is  a  slender,  black,  shining 
hook  or  claw  of  the  same  length,  its  tip  sharp-pointed  and  curved  downward*  ^Abo^a 
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these  appendages  and  hiding  them  from  view  is  a  brnsh  of  black  hairs,  forming  a  con- 
ical tnft  at  the  end  of  the  abdomeD,  blant  at  its  apex.  The  leg9  are  more  or  less 
denaded  of  scales,  black  and  shining,  with  the  hind  shanks  thicker  toward  their  tips 
and  with  two  pairs  of  spurs,  the  forward  shanks  having  only  a  single  spine,  which  is 
placed  on  the  middle  of  their  inner  sides,  the  same  as  in  other  moths ;  and  the  feet  are 
compressed  and  five-Jointed,  with  the  basal  joint  longest  and  the  following  ones  snc- 
cessively  shorter.  The  fore  wingt  are  black,  with  groups  of  whitish  scales  forming 
^ray  spots  or  clonds  which  are  netted  with  black  lines,  varying  greatly  in  different 
individnals.  Often  a  transverse  gray  spot  is  situated  towards  the  base  and  another 
on  the  anal  angle,  the  outer  and  hind  margins  being  gray  alternated  with  black.  The 
hind  wing8  are  black,  with  their  posterior  half  of  a  rich  marigold  yellow  eolor  bordered 
with  a  black  line  upon  the  hind  margin,  the  yellow  color  being  irregularly  notched 
on  its  anterior  aide  and  narrowed  to  the  inner  angle,  and  not  extended  to  the  outer 
angle,  the  two  outer  cells  being  black.  The  outer  or  anterior  margin,  except  at  its 
base  and  tip,  is  usually  gray  alternated  with  transverse  black  streaks  and  blotches, 
and  inside  of  this  is  a  large  ash-gray  spot  occupying  the  outer  anterior  part  of  the 
disk.    The  under  sides  of  both  wings  are  similar  to  their  upper  surface. 

The  female  would  not  be  supposed  to  pertain  to  the  same  species  with  the  male,  her 
size  is  so  much  larger,  her  colors  so  much  paler  gray,  and  her  hind  wings  being  wholly 
destitute  of  the  bright  yellow  coloring  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  mark  in  the 
other  sex.  The  branches  of  her  antennaB  are  also  shorter,  being  but  about  fonr  times 
as  long  as  thick.  The  ground  color  of  her  fore  wings  is  gray,  variously  netted  with 
black  lines  dividing  the  gray  in  places  into  small  roundish  spots  and  into  rings  hav- 
ing black  centers.  The  black  color  usually  forms  a  broad  irregular  band  across  the 
middle  of  the  wings  parallel  with  the  hind  margin,  and  another  between  this  and  tiie 
hind  edge,  chiefly  on  the  outer  half  of  the  wing,  the  hind  edge  and  firinge  being  whitish 
alternated  with  black  spots  placed  on  the  tips  of  the  veins.  The  hind  wings  are  dusky 
gray  and  towards  their  bases  blackish,  their  posterior  half  being  freely  transparent 
and  faintly  netted  with  darker  lines.  The  body  is  densely  coated  with  gray  scales, 
its  under  side  hoary  white ;  and  the  legs  are  gray,  with  black  bands  on  the  shanks, 
and  black  feet,  with  gray  rings  at  their  articulations. 

Remedies, — We  have  but  a  single  suggestion  to  make  upon  the  subject  of  remedies 
against  this  truly  formidable  though  fortunately  rare  enemy.  It  is  probable  that  soft 
soap  applied  the  fore  part  of  June  to  the  bodies  of  trees  will  be  equally  efficacious 
agaiust  this  and  other  borers  as  it  is  against  that  of  the  apple  tree.  This  remedy  may 
well  be  resorted  to,  to  protect  the  locusts  and  oaks  which  we  value  as  omamentid 
trees ;  and  scarce  and  valuable  as  timber  is  becoming  in  all  the  older  settled  sections 
of  our  country,  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  found  to  be  good  economy  to  bestow  similar 
attention  upon  the  more  valuable  trees  standing  in  our  forests. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  whenever  a  hole  made  by  a  borer  is  discovered  in 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  it  should  be  immediately  closed  by  inserting  a  plug  therein,  to 
exclude  the  wet  which  will  otherwise  be  admitted  hereby  to  the  interior  of  the  tree 
and  prodnce  a  decay  of  the  surrounding  wood.— (Fitch's  Fifth  Report,  pp.  4-10.) 

4.  The  lesser  oak  carpenter  worm. 

Prionoxyetue  querciperda  (Fitch). 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  Family  Cossidj£. 

(PI.  II,  Figs.  4,  6.) 

Another  and  rather  smaller  Cossid,  but  beloDging  to  a  closely  allied 
species,  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Lintner  resting  upon  the  trunk  of  an 
oak  tree  in  Schoharie,  K.  Y.  It  probably  ranges  all  over  the  Eastern 
States  and  Mississippi  Valley,  since  a  species,  either  this  or  closely  allied, 
is  reported  to  us  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Belfrage  to  inhabit  central  Texas.    Dr. 
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Fitch  thinks  it  probable  that  it  bores  into  the  oak.  He  describes  it  as 
a  moth  smaller  in  size  thau  P.  robiniWy  with  thin  and  slight  transparent 
wings,  which  are  crossed  by  numerous  black  lines,  the  outer  margin  only 
of  the  forward  pair  being  opaque  and  of  a  gray  color;  the  hind  wings 
of  the  male  are  colorless,  with  the  inner  margin  broadly  blackish  and 
the  hind  edge  coal-black. 

Mr.  Lintner  has  found  the  lar  ea  burrowing  in  the  black  oak.  The  moth 
appeared  April  29th.    The  male  is  about  half  as  large -as  the  female. 

'^This  species  is  smaller  than  r^biniw^  the  female  expanding  46°'°>  or 
47™"*,  the  male  about  10™°*  less.  The  male  hind  wings  seem  translucent, 
bat  on  holding  them  obliquely  in  certain  lights  the  yellow  tint  may  be 
seen  plainly.  This  smaller  and  rarer  species  occurs  also  in  Texa^^.  It 
is  fireer  firom  reticulations  and  more  transparent  thau  any  other  form." 
(BaUey,  Bull.  Ko.  3,  Div.  Ent.,  Dept.  Ag.,  55.) 

larva.— Length  an  inch  and  a  half.  Pale  green,  with  a  darker  green  dorsal  stripe, 
bordered  faintly  with  yellow.  Head  flat,  sabtriangular,  dark  brown  oloaded  with 
black.  First  segment  with  two  brown  spots  extending  across  it,  narrowed  laterally. 
And  of  nearly  the  length  of  the  segment  medially,  where  they  unite  to  inclose  on  the 
dorsal  line  an  elongate-elliptical  green  spot.  The  anterior  segments  are  flattened, 
and  broader  than  the  following,  which  gradually  diminish  in  breadth  toward  the 
posterior  end.  The  segments  are  marked  dorsally  with  four  rose-colored  elevated 
points,  the  trapezoidal  spots  of  Guen^;  on  the  10th  and  11th  segments  they  form  a 
qoare.  A  similar  spot  is  present  above  each  stigma,  a  smaller  one  below,  and  an- 
other in  front— each  of  these  bearing  a  short  brown  hair.  The  stigmata  are  oval, 
orange-colored,  centered  with  dark  brown.  The  legs  are  tipped  with  chestnut  brown , 
and  the  prologs  armed  with  brown  plantse.— (Lintner,  Ent.  Contributions,  iv,  135.) 

5.  Co89ula  fMtgnifica  Bailey. 
(PI.  II,  figs.  1-3.) 

An  account  of  this  fine  moth  and  its  transformations  is  published  in 
FapUio  (ii,  93)  by  Dr.  J.  8.  Bailey.  The  larvae  were  found  by  Mr. 
Koebele  boring  in  species  of  oak  and  hickory  near  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
A  single  live-oak  was  observed  standing  in  an  open  field  containing 
many  larvse,  their  debris,  resembling  saw-dust,  being  distributed  over 
the  ground  around  the  roots  of  the  tree  more  than  six  inches  in  depth. 
^' At  the  period  of  pupation  the  larvse,  as  is  customary  with  the  Oossidse, 
takes  its  position  near  the  surface  of  the  bark.  The  tunneling  is  usu- 
ally conducted  near  the  surface,  from  one-quarter  to  one  inch  beneath 
the  bark.  After  the  imagines  emerge  their  pupa  cases  are  loft  protrud- 
ing through  the  bark.^ 

Pupa.^The  long  testaceous  pupa-case  is  provided  with  an  irregalar  series  of  five 
tubercolations  on  each  side  of  the  anus.    (Bailey. ) 

Moth. — Size  small ;  male  antennas  bipectinate  to  the  tips,  the  inner  series  one-third 
the  length  of  the  outer  pectinations;  hind  tibise  pilose ;  wings  broad,  the  front  pair 
ronndedat  the  apices,  costa  with  dark  dots;  fasoous  gray,  smooth,  with  indistinct 
fragmentary  reticulations.  A  light  brown  patch  covers  the  outer  edge ;  before  the 
patch  is  a  light  gray  subterminal  shade.  Hind  wings  blackish  brown  ;  front  yellow- 
ieh;  thorax  light  gray;  abdomen  dark  gray;  expanse  of  wings,  36™™.  (1.44  inches). 
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6.  Ck>$8U9  retieulatuB  Lintner. 

This  moth  was  described  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  from  a  single  female 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Neumogen,  collected  in  Texas,  on  the  Bio  Grande. 
Mrs.  Slosson  has  observed  it  riddling  live  oaks  in  Florida. 

Allied  to  C.  rohinicB  in  shape  of  wings  and  markings,  having  the  stronger  scales  and 
reticulated  ornamentation  of  that  species,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  minute  and 
sparse  scales  and  transverse  lines  of  C.  queroiperda  and  C.  oenterenHs. 

Primaries  reticulated  with  black  on  a  pale  ash  ground,  the  wings  lighter  than  in  C. 
robiniaSf  from  the  absence  of  the  conspicuous  intranervular  black  spots  and  streaka 
which  characterize  that  species,  and  are  well  represented  in  fig.  205,  p.  413,  of  Harris^ 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  In  this  species,  only  between  the  internal,  submedlan 
and  Ist  median  venule  (veins  la,  15,  and  2),  at  the  outer  third  of  the  wings,  do  the 
reticulations  coalesce  so  as  almost  to  form  spots.  In  the  terminal  and  subterminal  per- 
tions  of  the  wing,  the  small  ash  spots  (sometimes  ocellated  with  a  black  dot  or  line) 
for  the  greater  part  rest  upon  the  veins;  between  2  and  5,  there  are  other  spots  in- 
termediate to  these  venular  ones ;  elsewhere,  with  a  f«w  exceptions,  the  spots  are 
venular,  forming  two  intranervular  rows.  The  costal  region  is  pale  ash,  traversed  by 
black  lines  rather  than  reticulated.  The  median  portion  of  the  wing  is  imperfectly 
reticulated.  The  terminal  margin  and  the  unicolorous  fringe  are  conspicuously 
marked  with  a  black  spot  on  each  vein. 

Secondaries  thinly  clothed  with  fuscous  hairs,  permitting  the  reticulations  of  the 
lower  surface  to  be  seen  in  transparency,  except  between  the  margin  and  costal  nerve^ 
where  it  is  seated  in  pale  ash,  as  the  primaries.  Terminal  margin  and  the  pale  fringe, 
black  spotted  as  the  primaries.— (Lintner,  Ent.  Contributions,  iv,  130,  1878.) 

7.    THB  TOOTHKD- legged  BUPRE8TI8. 

Ckrysobothris  dentipes  Germar. 
Order  Coleoptera:  Family  Buprestida. 


w;\ 


Fio.  15.— Chrysobothris  dentipes:  a,  head,  front  view;  b,  last  male  ventral  segment;  c,  last  femal* 
ventral  segment;  d,  first  leg  of  male.    After  Horn.    B.  The  same,  after  Smith. 

Eating  a  slender,  winding,  broad,  shallow  burrow  between  the  bark  and  sap-wood 
of  newly  felled  oak  trees ;  a  white,  footless  grub,  with  the  fore  part  of  the  body  enor- 
monsly  large,  circular,  and  flattened,  inclosing  the  small  head  in  front. 

This  siDgularly  shaped  borer  is  often  foand  under  the  bark  of  newly 
felled  oaks,  or  those  which  have  been  prostrate  for  a  longer  time.  We 
have  found  it  in  its  mine  ander  the  bark  of  the  red  oak  at  Salem,  Mass.^ 
early  in  May,  in  company  with  more  numeroos  individuals  of  MagdalU 
olyra. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  form  of  this  singalar  borer  that  it  is  adapted  for 
a  life  under  or  next  to  the  bark  of  diseased  trees,  as  it  is  qaite  anfitted, 
by  reason  of  the  enormously  swollen  front  rinfi^  of  the  body,  for  boring 
Tery  fw  into  the  living  fresh  wood,  as  is  the  case  with  the  oak-boring  cat- 
erpillar of  Ptianoxystus  robiniw^  or  the  oak  praner  {Elaphidian  villosum). 
With  its  short,  powerfhl  jaws  it  can  eat  its  way  on  either  side  in  front 
of  it,  after  hatching  from  the  eggy  which  is  probably  laid  by  the  parent 
beetle  in  some  crack  in  the  bark.  Its  head  is  rather  small  and  partly 
sunken  within  the  segment  next  behind  the  head.  This  segment,  des- 
tined to  be  the  prothorax  of  the  beetle,  is  remarkably  broad,  nearly 
three  times  as  much  so  as  the  hinder  segments,  and  fully  as  broad  again 
as  it  is  long,  while  the  surface  above  is  flat  and  more  or  less  rough  or 
pitted  in  the  middle.  With  this  unusual  form  it  can  eat  its  way  in  a 
serpentine  course  under  the  bark,  deriving  its  nourishment  from  the 
sap-wood  next  to  .the  bark.  Owing  to  the  form  of  its  body  in  front, 
the  burrow  is  shallow  and  broad,  in  transverse  outline  oval  cylindrical. 
The  body  of  this  as  well  as  most  other  borers  is  provided  with  fine, 
delicate,  scattered  hairs,  projecting  on  each  side  of  each  segment. 
Judging  by  analogy,  these  hairs  are  probably  provided  each  with  a  fine 
nerve  (though  this  remains  to  be  proved),  and  probably  are  endowed 
with  a  delicate  sense  of  touch,  useful  to  the  insect  as  it  moves  to  and 
fro  in  its  gallery.  The  Buprestid  larvae  are  blind,  without  simple  eyes, 
since  living  as  they  do  in  total  darkness  and  never  coming  to  the  light 
they  do  not  need  even  the  simple  eyes  present  in  many  other  larvse, 
and  which  are  probably  chiefly  of  use  in  enabling  the  insect  to  distin- 
tinguish  light  from  darkness. 

The  larvsB  of  the  Buprestidce  and  the  breeding  habits  of  the  beetles 
have  not  as  yet  been  carefully  studied  in  America,  and  for  any  exact 
knowledge  we  have  to  go  to  French  and  Oerman  authors. 

According  to  Ferris,  the  Buprestids  couple  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
male  mounting  upon  the  back  of  the  female,  the  act  of  copulation  not 
being  of  long  duration. 

The  form  of  the  eggs  and  their  size  in  our  species  are  unknown,  or 
have  not  been  stated  in  print.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  female  lays 
them  in  the  bottom  of  cracks  in  the  bark,  or  under  the  partly  loosened 
bark  at  least,  where  the  larva  upon  hatching  may  find  itself  next  to  or  i  m  • 
mediately  in  contact  with  the  bast  or  the  sap-wood,  which  probably  forms 
thegreaterpartof  its  food,  though  Eatzeburg  has  found  that  the  <<frass" 
or  excrement  is  colored  by  the  bark,  which  indicates  that  the  larvse  feed 
both  on  the  bast  and  bark.  As  to  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  female 
we  have  no  information.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  fissures  or  cracks 
by  means  of  the  extensile  end  of  the  body.  As  Westwood  states,  ^<  The 
abdomen  appears  to  be  composed  of  only  five  segments;  the  remainder 
are, however,  internal,  and  constitute  in  the  female  a  retractile,  corneous, 
conical  plate,  employed  for  depositing  theeggs  in  the  chinks  of  the  bark 
of  trees  within  which  the  larvae  feed.^    Perris,  however,  says  tl^at  "the 
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eggs  are  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  bark,  the  oater  layers  of  which 
the  ovipositor  of  the  female  penetrates." 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Batzebarg  and  also  by  Beifsig*  that  ib» 
Baropean  larv»  of  Buprestis  and  the  nnmerons  allied  genera,  such  as 
Ghrysobothris,  Ohalcophora,  etc.,  attain  their  fall  size  in  two  y^rs ;  bat 
according  to  Perris  the  time  reqaired  for  their  transformations  is  bat  a 
single  year,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  extracts  from  his  work  farther  on. 

As  regards  the  habits  of  the  larvsB  we  have  no  direct  observations  on 
the  yoang  of  this  family  in  this  conntry,  though  mach  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  nse  of  remedial  measures. 

Mr.  E.  Perris,  in  his  invaluable  work,  entitled  <<  Insectesda  Pin  mari^ 
time,"  says  of  the  larva  of  the  European  AncylocheiraflavofnaouUUa : 

The  larva  of  the  A,  flavomaculata  lives  in  the  wood  of  old  pines  recently  dead,  and 
especially  in  the  larger  branches  and  the  large  twigs  {pieux) .  It  is,  indeed,  under  these 
two  last  conditions  that  they  ofbenest  occur.  It  does  not  stop  in  the  bark,  beoaase  it 
is  in  the  interior  of  the  bark  that  the  female  lays  its  eggs,  by  means  of  its  oviduct, 
and  after  its  birth  it  plunges  into  the  wood  to  the  depth  of  about  a  centimeter  [nearly 
two-fifths  of  an  inch].  It  follows  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  sap-wood  while  mak- 
ing a  gallery  elliptical  in  section,  which  it  leaves  behind  it  completely  filled  and  packed 
with  excrement  and  detritus.  When  the  time  of  its  metamorphosis  approaches  it 
goes  towards  the  surface  of  the  sap-wood,  perforates  it  to  the  bark,  sometimes  makea 
a  small  incision  into  the  latter,  stops  up  the  gallery  with  a  plug  made  entirely  of 
small,  compacted  chips ;  then  it  retires  backward  a  little  into  a  cell  scooped  out  Iq 
the  wood,  and  this  is  where  it  transforms  into  a  pupa. 

The  following  extract  from  Perris  refers  to  the  habits  of  Chrysobothrx&^ 
iolieriy  which  also  lives  in  the  maritime  pine  in  France.  The  habits  of 
our  0.  dentipes  of  the  oak,  and  O.femorata  of  the  oak  and  different  fruit 
trees,  and  0.  harrisii  of  the  white  pine  are  probably  quite  similar. 

According  to  my  observations  the  Chrysobothris  only  lays  its  eggs  on  the  trunks  oT 
pines  from  five  to  fifteen  centimeters  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  on  the  branches  ot 
old  trees.  I  have  never  found  it  on  an  old  trunk,  and  when  a  large  prostrate  pine  is 
deprived  of  its  branches  it  is  on  them  that  it  lives,  and  not  on  the  trunk.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  larva  lives  at  first  under  the  bark;  it  there  busies  itself,  some- 
times attacking  very  plainly  the  sap-wood,  sometimes  boring  a  sinuous  gallery,  which 
it  leaves  behind  it  filled  with  white  chips  and  excrements  of  a  brownish  red;  but  at 
the  approach  of  winter  it  burrows  into  the  wood,  where  it  gouges  out  a  gallery  ellip* 
tical  in  section,  the  dimensions  of  which  increase  as  its  body  grows  larger.  When 
the  moment  of  transformation  has  arrived  it  returns  into  its  gallery,  and  undergoes 
its  metamorphosis  sometimes  more  than  two  centimeters  from  the  surface,  because  1 
have  found  some  pnpse  and  perfect  insects  at  this  depth. 

Perris  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  the  Buprestid  beetles 
stand  quite  high  in  the  Coleopterous  series,  yet  their  larvsB  have  aa 
orgauization  inferior  to  that  of  all  other  Coleopterous  larvsB  known» 
Thus,  they  have  neither  feet  nor  eyes,  and  there  are  no  other  Coleopte- 
rous larvae  which,  as  in  the  Bnprestids,  have  very  rudimentary  labial 
palpi,  and  which  consist  of  less  than  two  joints. 

•  Ratzeburg's  Die  Waldverderbniss,  etc.,  ii,  p.  3()0. 
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The  borrows  of  the  Baprestid  larvse  may  nearly  always  be  distin- 
guished,  says  Perris,  by  their  tortuous  course,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
excrement  and  detritus,  instead  of  being  accumulated  in  the  gallery 
without  order,  are  there  disposed  in  small  layers  forming  concentric  arcs^ 
whose  opening  is  turned  away  fh>m  the  larvsB,  and  of  a  regularity  not 
less  remarkable  than  characteristio. 

This  symmetrioal  ammgement  has  as  its  primary  caose  the  dimensions  of  the  gal- 
lery, which  are  out  of  proportion  with  the  abdomen  of  the  larva.  The  latter,  because 
of  the  size  of  the  anterior  portion  of  its  body,  is  obliged  to  give  to  its  gallery  a  size 
safflcientfor  the  posterior  part  to  execute  fireely  movements  of  advance  and  retreat, 
which  hare  as  their  natural  result  the  disposition  en  arc  of  the  rejected  material  be- 
hind. On  the  other  hand,  the  larva,  in  consequence  of  the  dimensions  of  its  gallery, 
in  order  to  haye  points  of  support  is  obliged  to  bend  the  posterior  part  of  the  body 
OD  itself.  It  is,  indeed,  ordinarily  found  in  this  attitude,  which  allows  it  to  presa 
against  the  walls,  so  as  to  push  itself  ahead ;  but  in  this  condition  the  abdomen  forms 
an  arc  which,  propping  itself  fh>m  the  convex  side  on  the  detritus,  causes  the  concav- 
ity of  the  sucoessiYe  beds.    •    •    • 

We  have  seen  that  some  Buprestid  larvss  undergo  their  metamorphoses  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  bark,  others  in  the  thickness  of  the  wood.  It  is,  moreoYer,  in  this  that  the 
wisdom  of  nature  is  revealed,  for  it  is  not  capriciously  and  without  motive  that  things 
happen  as  I  have  described.  We  know,  indeed,  that  if  those  larvte  which  do  uot  at- 
tack the  young  trees,  as  those  of  Ancylocheira  S-^tUiata,  of  ChifiohotkrU  solierif  and  of 
Antkaxia  mario,  and  of  several  species  of  Agrilus,  should  live  under  the  bark  they 
would  not  be  snfBciently  protected,  because  the  bark  is  not  thick  enough  and  would 
easily  separate  fh>m  the  wood.  When,  however,  ou  the  contrary,  they  live  under  the 
hard  and  thick  bark  of  old  trees,  as  Melanophila  tarda,  Chryiohotkris  affinii,  Agrilui^ 
higuttatu8,  and  A-guttatuBf  and  othei^  they  do  not  hesitate  to  take  refuge  in  the  bark, 
because  they  are  there  well  sheltered,  and  because  they  save  the  beetle  from  making 
a  long  and  difficult  Journey  in  order  to  make  its  exit.    •    •    • 

What  is  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  larvas  of  the  Bupreatidcsl  Ratzeburg  ia 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  two  years.  M.  Levaillant,  whose  observations  are  repro- 
dnced  by  M.  Lncas  in  his  notice  of  Chalcophora,  is  also  disposed  to  think  that  those 
of  this  insect  pass  two  years  in  the  wood.  The  reason  which  he  gives,  and  which  is 
drawn  from  the  size  of  the  larvss  found  from  December  to  August,  does  not  seem  ta 
me  conclusive,  because  the  female  of  Chalcophora  is  capable  of  laying  eggs  during 
almost  the  entire  year.  As  to  M.  Ratzeburg,  he  has  not,  apparently,  made  careful 
observations  in  this  respect. 

Ab  to  myself,  numerous  facts  authorize  me  to  say  that,  m  general,  these  larvsB  only 
liveoneyear.  For  example,  some  pines,  poplars,  and  willows  which  I  have  cut  down 
in  the  spring  time,  with  the  design  of  obtaining  Buprestids,  have  afforded  me  often 
very  numerous  perfect  insects  in  May  and  June  of  the  year  following. 

Some  logs  of  oak,  cut  in  January,  1847,  and  which  lay  during  a  whole  year  in  the 
open  air,  Aimished  me  in  June  and  July,  1848,  more  than  three  hundred  Chrysohothris 
afinit.  The  trunks  of  some  large,  very  rigorous  pines,  cut  down  at  the  beginning  of 
one  year,  contained  pupse  of  Ancylo<heira  in  the  following  May.  Finally,  as  regards 
all  the  species  that  I  have  here  described,  and  for  a  number  of  others,  I  have,  from 
my  own  experience,  the  certainty  that  the  larvas  live  only  one  year. 

I  admit  that,  without  doubt,  among  these  larvfe  there  are  some  which,  not  placed  in 
conditions  sufficiently  favorable  to  complete  during  this  period  all  the  phases  of  their 
existence,  from  one  cause  or  another,  may  be  retarded  some  months,  for  a  year  even. 
I  moreover  accept  the  more  willingly  this  fact,  because  I  have  had  good  occasions  for 
observing  this  in  larvte  which  I  have  raised  in  my  cabinet ;  but  this  is  the  exception, 
and  the  rule  is  that  a  single  year  suffices,  in  our  country,  for  the  development  of  the 
larva  of  the  Buprestids.  /^  i 
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The  Baprestids  in  the  perfect  8t«te  love  the  daylight  aud  sunshine.  Before  storms, 
when  the  air  is  calm  and  heavy  and  the  sun  is  hot,  they  have  an  extraordinary  activity; 
and  when  the  weather  gradually  becomes  cloudy  and  the  wind  rises  they  disappear 
from  our  sight.  We  know  but  little  as  to  the  nature  of  their  food.  Chalcopkora  mo- 
riana  devours  the  young  shoots  of  pines,  Anthaxia  morio  and  ohevrierH  eat,  the  first 
the  petals  of  buttercups,  the  second  those  of  Cissus  aJyssoides,  Other  Anthaxie 
also,  as  well  as  Trachys,  frequent  different  flowers.  Aphanisticus  emarginatus  occurs 
on  rushes  (jonca),  and  I  have  sometimes  taken  Aomofodera  iceniata  on  the  flowers  of 
carrots.  All  these  facts  lead  me  to  think  that  the  Buprestids  are  phytophagous; 
but  it  appears  that  certain  species  are,  accidentally  at  least,  carnivorous.  This  ap- 
pears from  a  communication  made  by  M.  L^on  Fairmaire  to  the  Soci^t^  Entom- 
ologique,  in  its  session  of  January  10, 1849,  relative  to  the  subject  of  Ckry9obotkri9 
solieri. 

Regarding  oar  oak-borer  (0.  dentipes)^  Harris  states  that  it  completes 
its  transformations  and  comes  out  of  the  trees  between  the  end  of  May 
and  the  first  of  July.  This  applies  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  in 
Kew  York,  according  to  Dr.  Fitcli,  the  beetles  are  ^' often  found  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  in  June  and  July." 

The  beetle, — ^This  insect  is  so  named  from  the  little  tooth  on  the  under  side  of  the 
thick  forelegs.  It  is  oblong,  oval,  and  flattened,  of  a  bronzed  brownish  or  purplish- 
black  color  above,  copper- colored  beneath,  and  rough-like  shagreen,  with  numerous 
punctures;  the  thorax  is  not  so  wide  as  the  hinder  part  of  the  body;  its  hinder  mar- 
gin is  hollowed  on  both  sides  to  receive  the  rounded  base  of  each  wing-cover,  and 
there  are  two  smooth  elevated  lines  on  the  middle ;  on  each  wing-cover  there  are 
three  irregular,  smooth,  elevated  lines,  which  are  divided  and  interrupted  by  large, 
thickly  punctured,  impressed  spots,  two  of  which  are  oblique;  the  tips  are  rounded. 
Length  from  |  to  |^  of  an  inch.    (Harris.) 

7.  The  flat-hraded  borer. 

Chryaoboihriafemorata  Fabricins. 

Order  Colkoptera  ;  Family  BuPRESTiDiB. 

Boring  under  the  bark  and  in  the  sap-wood  of  the  white  oak,  and  in  the  Gulf  States, 
the  pin  oak ;  a  pale-yellow  flat-headed  grub,  closely  resembling  the  preceding  species. 

This  pernicious  borer  of  the  apple  tree,  as  stated  both  by  Harris  and 
Fitch,  originally  infested  the  white  oak,  but  since  the  settlement  of  the 

country  has  abounded  in  the  apple  and 
sometimes  in  the  peach,  but  may  still  be 
found  to  injure  the  white  oak.  Biley  has 
also  found  it  in  the  soft  maple  and  weep- 
ing willow.  Eiley  has  reared  this  beetle 
from  the  oak,  apple,  mountain  ash,  box 
elder,  peach,  and  pear,  and  has  found  the 
larva  in  the  mountain  ash,  linden,  beech, 
cherry,  and  peach  (7th  Rt  Ins.  Mo.,  72). 
Fig.  18  will  fairly  represent  the  *'miue'' 
or  gallery  made  under  the  bark  of  a  stump 
of  the  white  oak,  as  it  occurred  at  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.  The  worm  soon  after  hatch- 
ing made  the  mine  as  is  seen  on  the  right  of 
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16.— Chrrsobothris  femorata: 
a,  head  ;  6,  la»t  yen  tral  segment  of 
male  ;  c,  last  ventral  segment  of 
female:  d,  first  leg  of  male.— 
After  Horn. 
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the  figure,  where  after  a  sioaoua  coarse  it  opens  into  a  broad,  shallow 
cell,  and  then  after  porsniiig  an  irregalar  direction  dilates  on  the  left 
into  a  broad,  shallow  cell  two-thirds  of  an  inch  wide ;  the  o^al,  black 
spot  in  the  upper  comer  representing  the  hole  made  by  the  lar^a  for 
the  exit  of  the  beetle.  In  this  hole  the  beetle  was  fonnd.  The  large 
cell  is  for  the  repose  of  the  pupa. 

At  Houston,  Tex.,  I  fonnd  the  larva  and  papa  in  abundance,  April 
2, 1881,  under  the  bark  of  large  pin  oak  stamps  and  of  dead  trees. 
The  burrows  were  like  those  represented  in  Fig.  18,  being  irregular 
winding,  shallow  barrows,  not  nearly  so  definite  in  outline  as  those 
made  by  longicorn  borers.  The  mine  is  about 
i  ineh  wide,  and  terminates  in  a  broad,  irreg- 
alar,  oval  cell  1^  inches  long  and  1  to  }  inch 
wide.  In  this  cell  the  pupa  spends  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  One  end  of  this  cell  lies 
toward  the  outer  side  of  the  bark  so  that  even 
if  there  ia  not  a  clearly  defined  oval  opening, 
a8  in  Fig.  18,  the  beetle  on  emerging  from  the 
papa  state  can  with  little  difficulty  extricate 
itself  from  its  cell  and  make  its  way  ont  of  doors 
by  pushing  aside  a  thin  barrier  of  bark.  In 
the  case  of  one  in  the  pin  oak  there  was  a  mTT.-Tnm.fonnatioii  of 
quite  irregular,  oval  cell  bailt  up  by  the  larva  2.^iIj:i^^^^'p.,f*."JS5;r*:,d; 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  the  partition  ^uj^STi^l  * AfKRuSy. 
consisting  of  a  composition  of  firm  bark  dust, 

thus  forming  a  rnde  cocoon.  The  insect  occurred  at  Providence  in 
the  larva,  pnpa,  and  beetle  states  May  20,  though  the  larvae  were  the 
vmt  abundant. 

Harris  says  of  it  fi'om  his  observations  in  eastern  Massachusetts : 

Its  time  of  appearance  is  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  dnriog  which 
it  may  often  be  seen,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  resting  npon  or  flying  round  the  trunks 
of  white-oak  trees  and  recently-cut  timber  of  the  same  kind  of  wood.  I  have  re- 
putedly taken  it  npon  and  under  the  bark  of  peach  trees  also.  The  grubs  or  laryas 
bote  into  the  tranks  of  these  trees. 

Mr.  Bicksecker  remarks  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  **  attacks  young 
fruit  trees  that  have  been  scorched  by  the  sun,  but  its  natnral  food  is 
the  oak,  for  I  have  seen  dozens  of  them  in  the  branches  of  a  small  live 
oak  that  had  been  cut  down  less  than  an  hour."    (Ent.  Amer.,  i,  97.) 

The  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Fitch's  first  report  will  further  serve 
to  characterize  the  habits  and  appearance  of  this  formidable  pest  of  our 
most  valuable  forest,  shade,  and  fruit  trees.  It  will  appear  that  Dr. 
Fitch  has  been  the  first  to  discover  an  ichneumon  parasite  in  the  iarva 
of  this  beetle,  no  European  Buprestid  beetle  being,  so  far  as  we  know, 
infested  by  internal  parasites: 

Another  inseot,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  noticed  in  our  country  as  a  borer  in 
the^ple  tree,  pertains  to  the  family  Baprestidaf  or  the  brilliant  snapping>  beetles. 
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Mr.  P.  Barry,  of  the  Moant  Hope  narseries,  Rochester,  has  forwarded  to  as  sectioDs 
of  the  body  of  some  yoang  apple  trees,  which  were  seot  to  him  from  a  correspoDdent 
in  Hillsborough,  in  sonthem  Ohio,  who  states  that  in  that  vicinity  the  borer,  which 
is  contained  in  the  sj^ecimens  sent,  is  doing  great  damage  to  the  apple  trees,  and  that 
he  has  had  peach  trees  also  killed  by  this  same  worm.  From  an  examination  of  these 
specimens,  it  appears  that  this  insect  is  quite  similar  to  the  common  apple-tree  bora' 
in  its  habits.  The  parent  insect  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  bark,  from  which  a  worm 
hatches,  which  passes  through  the  bark  and  daring  the  first  periods  of  its  life  consumes 
the  soft  sap-wood  immediately  under  the  bark.  But  when  the  worm  approaches  ma- 
turity and  has  become  stronger  and  more  robust,  it  gnaws  into  the  more  solid  heart- 
wood,  forming' a  flattish,  and  not  a  cylindrical  hole  such  as  is  formed  by  most  other 
borers,  the  burrow  which  it  excavates  being  twice  as  broad  as  it  is  high,  the  height 
measuring  t  e  tenth  of  an  inch  or  slightly  over.  It  is  the  latter  part  of  summer  when 
these  worms  thus  sink  themselves  into  the  solid  heart- wood  of  the  tree,  their  barrow 
extending  upwards  from  the  spot  under  the  bark  where  they  had  previously  dwelt. 
On  laying  open  one  of  these  burrows  I  find  it  is  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  all 
its  lower  part  is  filled  and  blocked  up  with  the  fine  sawdust-like  castings  of  the  worm. 
Thus,  when  the  worm  is  destined  to  lay  torpid  and  inactive  during  the  long  months 
of  winter,  it  has  the  forethought,  so  to  speak,  to  place  itself  in  a  safe  and  secure  re- 
treat, within  the  solid  wood  of  the  tree,  with  the  hole  leading  to  its  cell  plugged  np 
so  as  effectually  to  prevent  any  enemy  from  gaining  admission  to  it. 


Fio.  18 — ^Mine  or  burrow  made  by  the  apple  flat-headed  burer  (G.  femorata)  in  the  white  oak,  nat. 

sfse.— Packard  deL 

Still,  this  worm  is  not  able  to  secure  itself  entirely  from  those  parasitic  insects 
which  are  the  destroyers  of  so  many  other  species  of  its  race,  and  which,  as  is  cur- 
rently remarked,  appear  to  have  been  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  preying 
upon  those  species,  in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  excessively  multiplied.  We 
flbould  expect  that  this  and  other  borers,  lying  as  they  do  beneath  the  bark  or 
within  the  wood  of  trees,  were  so  securely  shielded  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  insect  enemy  to  discover  and  gain  access  to  them,  to  molest  or  destroy 
them.  But  among  the  specimens  sent  me  by  Mr.  Barry  is  one  where  the  worm  has 
been  entirely  devoured,  nothing  but  its  shriveled  skhi  remaining,  within  and  upon 
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whieh  are  seTeral  minnte  maggots  or  footless  little  grubs,  soft,  doll  white,  shining,  of 
a  loDg  egg  shaped  form,  pointed  at  the  tip  and  blant  in  front,  their  bodies  divided  into 
aegments  by  very  fine  transverse  impressed  lines  or  sutures.  They  are  about  one-  tenth  , 
of  an  inch  long  and  0.035  broad  at  the  widest  part.  These  are  evidently  the  larvas 
of  some  small  Hymenopterous  or  bee-like  insect,  pertaining,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
to  the  family  ChalcididsB,  the  female  of  which  has  the  instinct  to  discover  these 
borers,  probably  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  life  when  they  are  lying  directly  be- 
neath the  bark,  and  piercing  through  the  bark  with  her  ovipositor,  and  puncturing 
the  skin  of  the  borer,  drops  her  eggs  therein,  which  subsequently  hatch  and  subsist 
Qpon  the  borer,  eventually  destroying  it.  These  minute  larvte  were  forwarded  to  me 
under  the  supposition  that  they  were  injurions  to  the  apple  tree,  whereas,  by  destroy- 
ing these  pernicious  borers,  it  is  evident  they  must  be  regarded  as  our  best  friends. 
This  fact  illustrates  how  important  it  is  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with  our  inseotu  in 
the  different  stages  of  their  lives,  that  we  may  be  able  to  discriminate  friends  fh>m 
foes,  and  know  which  to  destroy  and  which  to  cherish.    (Fitch.) 

Xarvo.— Protborax  very  broad,  being  broader  and  flatter  and  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments smaller  in  proportion  than  any  other  borer  of  this  family  known  to  us.  Head 
retracted  within  the  prothorax.  The  disk  finely  shagreened  with  raised  dots.  A. 
narrow  inverted  V-shaped  smooth  impressed  line  in  tbe  middle  of  the  disk,  the  apex 
becoming  prolonged  towards  but  finally  becoming  obsolete  at  the  front  edge  of  the 
dink ;  the  arms  of  the  V  behind  not  reaching  very  near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  disk. 
Beneath,  is  a  similar  roughened  disk,  but  more  regularly  rounded-oval  than  above, 
aud  with  a  single  straight  median  swollen  impressed  line,  which  is  a  little  over 
one-half  as  long  as  the  disk,  but  which  reaches  a  little  nearer  the  front  than  the  hind 
edge. 

Second  thoracic  (mesothoraclc)  segment  very  short,  considerably  shorter  and  wider 
than  the  third,  with  an  oval,  slightly  rough,  area  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  the 
•imllar  area  on  the  third  thoracic  segment  being  larger  and  united  over  the  median 
line. 

The  ten  abdominal  segments  of  uniform  width,  being  a  little  shorter  than  broad, 
except  the  small  tenth  segment,  which  is  about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  the  ninth.  A. 
pair  of  irregular,  rather  long  patches  on  each  abdominal  segment  above,  and  a  pair 
of  curvilinear  impressed  lines  beneath. 

One  pair  of  mesothoraoic  and  eight  pairs  of  abdominal  spiracles. 

Head  a  little  narrower  than  the  thoracic  disk.  Clypeus  corneous,  square  in  front- 
very  short  and  broad.  Labrum  square,  a  little  longer  than  wide,  front  edge  modct 
rately  rounded,  densely  hirsute.  AntennsB  3-jointed ;  first  Joint  short,  membranous, 
Becond  considerably  narrower,  third  minute,  rounded  at  tip,  considerably  slenderer 
than  second .  Mandibles  entirely  black.  Maxillary  lobe  short,  projecting  slightly  be- 
yond the  edge  of  labium.  Maxillary  palpus  2-jolnted,  second  joint  not  so  long  as  the 
tirst  is  wide,  one-third  as  thick,  and  extending  a  little  beyond  the  maxillary  lobe. 
Labium  entire,  tbe  front  edge  not  being  excavated. 

Length,  22^^ ;  breadth  of  prothoracic  segment,  7^^ ;  length,  4™">;  width  of  sixth 
abdominal  segment,  3™"". 

Pupa.  Body  flattened,  and  of  the  general  shape  of  the  imago.  The  antennse  seen 
ftom  above  extend  to  a  little  behind  the  outer  hinder  angle  of  the  prothorax.  The 
elytra  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  abdominal  segment.  The  wings  extend  as  far 
as  the  hinder  edge  of  the  same  segment.  The  third  pair  of  tarsi  reach  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment.  Six  pairs  of  abdominal  spiracles.  Length, 
15"» ;  breadth,  7n>«. 

In  transforming,  the  eyes,  the  front  of  the  head,  the  prothorax,  the  femora,  and 
tibi»  and  portions  of  the  sternum  and  under  side  of  the  abdominal  segments  turn 
dark  first. 


The  foregoing  descriptioDs  have  been  drawn  np  from  specimens  ob- 
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The  beetle, — Like  other  species  of  its  family,  the  thick*legged  BnprestiB  is  Tariable 
in  size,  measnriDg  from  foor  to  five  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  about  two-thirds 
in  width.  It  is  of  a  black  or  greenish-black  color,  polished  and  shining,  with  the 
surface  rough  and  uneven.  The  head,  and  sometimes  the  thorax,  and  the  depressed 
portions  of  the  elytra  are  of  a  dull  coppery  color.  The  head  is  sunk  into  the  thorax 
to  the  eyes,  is  densely  punctured,  and  is  clothed  in  fh>nt  with  fine  white  hairs,  which 
are  directed  downwards.  Upon  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  smooth  raised 
black  line  with  a  narrow  impressed  line  through  its  middle,  a  mark  which  serree  to 
distinguish  this  from  some  of  the  other  species  which  are  closely  related  to  it.  The 
thorax  is  much  more  broad  than  long,  and  is  widest  forward  of  the  middle.  Its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  dense,  coarsish  punctures,  which  run  into  each  other  in  a  some- 
what transverse  direction.  It  is  also  somewhat  uneven,  with  slight  elevations  and 
hollows,  but  has  not  two  smooth  raised  lines  on  its  middle  and  anterior  part,  which 
are  met  with  in  another  species  very  similar  to  this,  the  tooth-legged  snapping- 
beetle  {CkrtfBohotht %$  denHpes  Germsa).  The  elytra  or  wing-covers  present  a  much 
more  rough  and  unequal  surface  than  any  other  part  of  the  insect.  Three  smooth  and 
polished  raised  lines  extend  lengthwise  of  each  wing-cover,  and  the  intervals  between 
them  are  in  places  occupied  by  smaller  raised  lines,  which  form  a  kind  of  net-work^ 
and  two  impressed  transverse  spots  may  also  be  discerned,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
dividing  each  wing-cover  into  three  nearly  equal  portions.  These  spots  reach  frtnn 
the  inner  one  of  the  three  raised  lines  nearly  to  the  outer  margin,  crossing  the  two 
other  raised  lines  and  interrupting  them  more  or  less.  They  are  commonly  of  a 
cupreous  tinge,  and  densely  punctured,  but  are  smoother  than  the  other  portions  of 
the  surface.  A  smaller  and  more  deeply  impressed  spot  may  commonly  be  found  in 
the  space  next  to  the  suture  and  forward  of  the  anterior  spot,  of  which  itis,  as  it  were, 
a  continuation.  The  wing-covers  are  rounded  at  their  tips,  so  as  to  present  a  slight 
notch  at  the  suture  when  they  are  closed,  and  the  outer  margin  towards  the  tip  has 
several  very  minut-e  projecting  teeth.  When  the  wing-covers  are  parted  the  back 
is  discovered  to  be  of  a  brilliant  bluish-green  color  and  thickly  punctured,  with  a 
row  of  large  impressed  spots  along  the  middle,  one  on  each  segment,  and  half  way 
between  these  and  the  outer  margin  is  another  row  of  smaller  impressed  dots,  having 
their  centers  black.  The  underside  of  the  body  and  the  legs  are  brilliant  coppery, 
the  feet  being  deep  shining  green,  their  last  Joint  and  the  hooks  at  its  end  black. 
Here  also  the  surface  is  everywhere  thickly  punctured,  the  punctures  on  the  venter  or 
hind  part  of  the  body  opening  backwards.  The  last  segment  has  an  elevated  line  in 
the  middle  at  its  base,  and  its  apex  is  cut  off  by  a  straight  line,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  commonly  a  small  projecting  tooth.  The  anterior  thighs  ave  remarkably  large, 
fh>m  which  circumstance  this  species  has  received  its  name,  and  they  have  an  an^- 
lar  projection  on  their  inner  sides,  beyond  the  middle.  The  tibi»,  or  shanks,  of  these 
legs  are  slightly  curved.    (Fitch.) 

Remedies. — Under  this  head  we  extract  the  following  saggestions 
from  Fitch : 

The  remedies  for  destroying  this  borer  must  necessarily  be  much  the  same  with 
those  already  stated  for  the  common  borer  or  striped  Saperda.  They  consist  essen- 
tially of  three  measures :  First,  coating  or  impregnating  the  bark  with  some  sub- 
stance repulsive  to  the  insect;  second,  destroying  the  beetle  by  hand-picking;  and, 
third,  destroying  the  larva  by  cutting  into  and  extracting  it  from  its  burrow. 

As  it  is  during  the  month  of  June  and  forepart  of  July  that  the  beetle  frequents 
the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  bark,  it  is  probable  that  white- 
washing the  trunk  and  large  limbs  or  rubbing  them  over  with  soft  soap  early  in 
June  will  secure  them  from  molestation  from  this  enemy.  And  in  districts  where  this 
borer  is  known  to  infest  the  apple  trees  the  trees  should  be  repeatedly  inspected  dur- 
ing this  part  of  the  year,  and  any  of  these  beetles  that  are  found  upon  them  should 
be  captured  and  destroyed.    It  is  at  midday  of  w^um,  sunshiny  days  that  the  search 
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in  tbem  will  be  moet  raocesBfal,  as  they  are  then  moat  active  and  show  themselves 
abroad.  The  larve,  when  yonng,  appear  to  have  the  same  habit  with  most  other 
borers,  of  keeping  their  bnrrow  clean  by  throwing  their  castings  ont  of  it  through  a 
small  orifice  in  the  bark.  They  can,  therefore,  be  discovered  probably  by  the  new 
Bswdnst-like  powder  which  will  be  found  adhering  to  the  outer  surfSstoe  of  the  bark. 
In  August  or  September,  while  the  worms  are  yet  young  and  before  they  have  pen- 
etrated the  heart- wood,  the  trees  should  be  carefully  examined  for  these  worms. 
Wherever,  from  any  particles  of  the  sawdust-like  powder  appearing  externally  upon 
the  bark,  one  of  these  worms  is  suspected,  it  will  be  easy,  at  least  in  young  trees, 
where  the  bark  is  thin  and  smooth,  to  ascertain  by  puncturing  it  with  a  stiff  pin 
whether  there  is  any  hollow  cavity  beneath,  and  if  one  is  discovered,  the  bark  should 
be  eut  away  with  a  knife  until  the  worm  is  found  and  destroyed.  After  it  has  pen- 
e^ted  the  solid  wood  it  ceases  to  eject  its  castings,  and,  consequently,  we  are  then 
left  without  any  clew  by  which  to  discover  it.  Henoe  the  importance  of  searching 
for  it  seasonably. 

The  following  ichneamon  parasites,  are  said  by  Biley  to  keep  the 
numbers  of  the  larvsB  in  check,  besides  a  chalcid  fly :  Braoon  ckarus 
Biley  and  Oryptus  or  Labena  graUator  Say. 


8.    The  grbbn-hbadbd  chrtsobothris. 

ChrffBobotkrU  eMaroeephala  (Gory). 

Order  Colkoptbra;  f'amily  Buprbstida. 

Probably  boring  under  the  bark  of  the  white-oak,  with  habits  similar  to  those  of 
other  flat-headed  borers  of  the  oak ;  a  Buprestid  beetle. 

9.    Tub  northbrn  brenthian. 

EupsalU  mUiuta  (Drury). 

Order  Colboptera  ;  Family  Brbnthidjb. 


Boring  into  the  sblid  wood  of  the  white  oak,  forming  a  cylin- 
drical passage,  a  slender  grub  i  inch  long  and  not  quite  0.05  inch 
thick,  changing  to  a  weevil  with  a  large,  very  thick  snout. 

The  habits  and  transformations  of  this  beetle  were 
first  described  by  Dr.  Biley,  the  original  account  given  '^botSrfhfoM^ 
by  Dr.  Harris  proving  erroneous,  his  larva  being  that  of  j^J*^*^"®"*****' 
a  Tenebrionid  beetle,  as  stated  by  Biley.  This  interest- 
ing weevil  may  be  foand  on  the  trnnk  and  under  the  bark  of  the  white 
oak  in  June  and  July  in  New  England,  or  in  May  and  June  in  New 
York  and  Missouri,  having  then  assumed  the  imago  or  beetle  con- 
dition. Biley  states  that  it  is  equally  common  on  the  black,  red,  and 
post  oaks ;  that  it  bores  in  all  directions  through  the  heart- wood,  and 
is  found  most  commonly  in  stumps  or  in  felled  trees  the  year  after 
they  are  cut. 

The  beetle  differs  from  other  weevils  in  that  the  snout  projects  straight 
oat  in  front,  not  being  curved  downwards  as  in  weevils  in  general.  In 
the  male  the  snout  is  much  broader  and  flatter  than  in  the  female,  but 
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Fig.  20.— Northern  Brenthian;  a,  larva;  5, pu- 
pa ;  0,  beetle,  female ;  d,  head  of  male ;  e,  4th 
ant<>Dnal  joint;  /  leg;  g4,  parte  of  larval 
1.— After  Riley. 


Iiead.- 


yarioB  considerably,  especially  in  the  males,  both  in  length  and  breadth* 
It  is  of  a  mahogany  brown,  the  thorax  smooth  and  highly  polished,  and 

the  wing-covers  strongly  furrowed, 
shaded  with  deeper  brown,  and 
marked  with  narrow  tawny-yellow 
spots.  It  is  from  one-fourth  to  a  little 
over  one-half  an  inch  in  length.  The 
males  are,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule  in  insects,  almost  invariably  the 
larger.  The  males  of  the  Brenthians 
are  known  to  fight  desperately  for  the 
female,  and,  as  has  been  remarked  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace,*  it  is  interesting, 
<*  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  sexual 
selection,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
stag  beetles,  when  the  males  fight  to- 
gether, they  should  be  not  only  better  armed,  but  also  much  larger 
than  the  females."    (Biley.) 

According  to  Biley,  in  Missouri  the  eggs  are  deposited  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  The  female  bores  a  cylindrical  hole  in  the 
bark  with  her  slender  snout  and  pushes  an  egg  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hole. 

^<  It  requires  about  a  day  to  make  a  puncture  and  deposit  the  egg. 
During  the  time  the  puncture  is  being  made  the  male  stands  guard, 
occasionally  assisting  the  female  in  extracting  her  beak ;  this  he  does 
by  stationing  himself  at  a  right  angle  with  her  body,  and  by  pressing 
his  heavy  presternum  against  the  tip  of  her  abdomen ;  her  stout  fore- 
legs serving  as  a  fulcrum  and  her  long  body  as  a  lever.  When  the 
beak  is  extracted,  the  female  uses  her  antennsB  for  freeing  the  pincers 
or  jaws  of  bits  of  wood  or  dust,  the  antennas  being  furnished  with  stiff 
hairs  and  forming  an  excellent  brush.  Should  a  strange  male  ap- 
proach, a  heavy  contest  at  once  ensues,  and  continues  until  one  or  the 
other  is  thrown  from  the  tree.  The  successftil  party  then  takes  his  sta- 
tion as  guard."    (W.  R.  Howard,  in  Kiley's  Sixth  Beport.) 

Biley  thinks  that  the  larva  lives  but  a  single  year,  although  larvad  of 
different  sizes  occur  in  midwinter  with  the  beetles. 

The  larva. — Length,  0.55-0.75  inch ;  diameter  in  middle  of  body,  0.05  inch.  Body 
almost  straight,  cylindrical,  12-Jointed,  with  a  few  faint  hairs  only  on  prothorax  and 
aroand  anus;  thoracic  joints  short,  bent  a  little  forward,  swollen  and  broadly  and 
deeply  wrinkled,  with  two  especially  prominent  swellings  on  top  of  Joints  2  and  3, 
converging  towards  head,  and  having  each  a  granulated  mfons  spot ;  the  other  joints 
with  about  three  dorsal  transverse  wrinkles ;  joints  5-9  subequal,  as  long  as  1-3  to- 
gether, twice  as  long  as  4 ;  10-12  diminishing  in  length,  slightly  swollen,  the  anus 

*  The  Malay  Archipelago,  p.  482.  The  line  by  the  side  of  the  insect  in  this  and 
other  cuts  indicates  the  length  of  the  insect,  most  of  the  sketches  being  enlarged 
views. 
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retracted ;  6  very  eiaall  3-jointed  thoracic  legs,  the  termiDal  Joint  being  a  mere  bristle ; 
stigmata  qaite  distinct  and  brown,  the  first  pair  mach  the  largest,  between  the  fold 
of  joints  2  and  3;  the  others  on  anterior  fifth  of  joints  4-11,  the  last  pair  more  dorsal 
than  the  rest.  Head  pale  yellow,  darker  aroand  month ;  rounded,  more  or  less  bent 
oyer  the  breast,  with  sparse,  stiff,  pale  hairs  springing  Arom  elevated  points;  ocelli, 
none;  aDtenn»  not  visible,  unless  a  dusky  prominence  lying  close  between  mandibles 
and  maziUffi  be  called  such ;  labium  small,  with  two  depressions  and  other  inequali- 
ties, the  margins  slightly  angular,  allowing  the  jaws  to  closely  fit  around  it ;  jaws 
stout,  triangular,  the  inner  margin  produced  at  mi  idle  into  a  larger  and  smaUer  tooth, 
and  with  a  slight  excavation  near  tip ;  maxiUse  long,  with  but  a  short,  homy  cardinal 
piece ;  the  palpi  apparently  2-jointed  and  with  difficulty  resolved,  on  account  of  three 
or  four  other  prominences  around  them ;  garnished  on  the  inside  with  a  close  row  of 
stiff  hairs  and  on  the  outside  with  two  stouter  hairs ;  labium  large,  oboval,  the  palpi 
placed  in  front  and  2-jointed. 

Pupa. — Average  length  0.40  inch,  with  the  antennsB  curled  back  over  the  thorax, 
the  seven  or  eight  terminal  joints  each  with  a  more  or  less  distinct,  forwardly-direoted, 
brown  thorn ;  the  snout  lying  on  the  breast  and  varying  according  to  sex ;  abdominal 
joints  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  row  of  small  thorns  on  the  posterior  dorsal  edge, 
the  last  joint  with  a  more  prominent  thorn  directed  backwards  in  a  line  with  the 
body.    (Riley.) 

10.  The  orat-sided  oak  weevil. 

PandeleHuskilaH8  (Horbst), 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  Family  CuRCULiONiDiE. 

Making  a  smaUer  burrow  than  that  of  the  Northern  Brenthian,  a  worm  like  that  of 
the  plum  weevil  and  changing  to  a  gray  weevil,  found  on  the  leaves 
from  May  to  Septenber. 

Beyond  the  fact  stated  by  Harris  that  the  larva  lives 
Id  the  trunks  of  white  oaks,  on  which  the  beetles  occar 
from  late  in  May  to  September,  we  know  nothing  of  this     T 
insect 

T^  heetU.—A  little  pale-brown  beetle;  variegated  with  gray  upon 
the  Bides.    Its  snout  is  short,  broad,  and  slightly  furrowed  in  the 
middle;  there  are  three  blackish  stripes  on  the  thorax,  between     Fio.  2l.—Pan<W«. 
which  are  two  of  a  light-gray  color ;  the  wing-covers  have  a  broad         Smith,  del 
stripe  of  light  gray  on  the  outer  side,  edged  within  by  a  slender 
blackish  line,  and  sending  two  short  oblique  branches  almost  across  each  wing-cover ; 
and  the  fore  legs  are  larger  than  the  others.    Length  from  one-eighth  to  one-fifth  of 
so  mch.    (Harris.) 

11.  The  quercitron  bark-borer. 

Oraphisurus  fasoiatus  (De  Geer). 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  Family  Cerambycid^. 

Feeding  upon  and  destroying  the  quercitron  bark  of  newly-felled  trees,  forming 
large  tracks  filled  with  worm-dust,  a  white,  footless  grub  about  0.60  inch  long,  and 
with  a  transverse  oval  tawny-yellow  spot  on  th^  middle  of  each  wing  above  and  be- 
low; in  June  transforming  to  a  long-horned  beetle  about  one-half  an  ioch  long,  of 
ao  ash-gray  color  sprinkled  with  blackish  spots  and  punctures,  and  back*of  the  mid- 
dle of  its  wing-covers  an  irregular  oblique  black  band;  the  female  with  a  straight 
awl-like  ovipositor  nearly  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.    (Fitch. ) 
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Fio.  72.-~Oraphi9uru»   fateiO' 
tug,  female.    Smith,  del 


Pro£  Biley  foand  this  insect  boring  in  the  wood  of  a  rotten  oak- 
stamp  In  May,  1872,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  bark  called  qaercitron,  of  the  Quercus 
^^^  tinctoHa,  is  highly  valued  as  a  dye,  and  is  much 
worm-eaten  by  this  insect. 

The  parent  of  the  worm  differs  remarkably  from  all  the 
other  beetles  of  this  group  in  that  the  female  is  ftimished 
with  a  straight  awMike  ovipositor  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  projecting  horizontally  backwards  from 
the  end  of  her  body.  The  importance  of  this  implement 
becomes  manifest  when  we  observe  the  thickness  of  the 
bark  of  the  black  oak,  with  its  enter  layers  so  dry  and 
hard  that  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  coat  of  mail,  protecting 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  against  the  attacks  of  its  enemies. 
Equipped  as  she  is,  however,  the  female  of  this  beetle  is 
able  to  perforate  this  hard  outer  bark  and  sink  her  eggp 
through  it,  placing  them  where  her  yonng  will  find  them- 
selves surrounded  with  their  •  appropriate  food.  The 
worms  from  these  eggs  mine  their  burrows  mostly  length- 
wise of  the  grain  or  fibers  of  the  bark,  and  the  channels 
which  they  excavate  are  so  numerous  and  so  filled  with 
worm-dust  of  the  same  color  with  the  bark  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  them.  The  eggs  are  deposited  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  the  worms 
grow  to  their  full  size  by  the  close  of  the  season,  and  will  be  found  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  lying  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark,  in  a  small  oval  flattened  cavity 
about  an  inch  in  length,  which  is  usually  at  the  larger  end  of  the  track  they  have 
traveled. 

The  larva  is  divided  by  transverse  constrictions  into  twelve  rings,  the  last  one 
being  double.  The  head  is  small  and  retracted  more  or  less  into  the  neck,  its  base 
white  and  shining,  audits  anterior  part  deep  tawny  yellow,  and  along  each  side  black. 
The  neck  or  first  ring  is  much  longer  as  well  as  thicker  than  any  of  the  others,  the 
two  rings  next  to  it  being  shortest.  From  the  neck  the  body  of  the  worm  is  slightly 
tapered  backwards  to  the  middle,  from  whence  it  has  nearly  the  same  diameter  to  the 
tip,  where  it  is  blnntly  rounded.  Upon  the  upper  side  of  the  neck,  occupying  the 
basal  half  of  this  ring,  is  a  large  transverse  tawny-^ellow  spot,  rounded  upon  its  for- 
ward side ;  but  no  corresponding  spot  appears  on  the  under  side  of  this  ring.  On  the 
middle  of  all  the  other  rings,  except  the  two  last,  both  above  and  below,  is  an  ele- 
vated, rough,  transverse,  oval  spot  of  a  tawny -yellow  color. 

The  beetle,  like  other  species  of  the  family  to  which  it  pertains,  varies  greatly  in 
its  size,  specimens  before  me  being  of  all  lengths,  from  0.35  to  0.58.  It  is  of  an  ash- 
gray  color  frt>m  short  incumbent  hairs  or  scales,  which  have  a  faint  tinge  of  tawny 
yellow  except  along  the  suture  of  the  wing-covers.  It  is  also  bearded  with  fine  erect 
blackish  hairs  which  arise  from  coarsish  black  punctures  which  are  sprinkled  over 
the  thorax  and  wing-covers,  several  of  which  punctures  are  in  the  centre  of  small 
black  dots,  which  in  places  are  confluent  into  small  irregular  spots.  The  head  is  of 
the  same  width  as  the  anterior  end  of  the  thorax,  and  has  a  deep  narrow  furrow  along 
its  middle  its  whole  length,  and  on  the  crown  is  an  oval  blackish  spot  on  each  side  of 
this  fnrrow.  The  face  is  dark  gray,  and  the  antennsB  are  black  with  an  ash-gray  band 
occnpying  the  basal  half  of  each  of  the  joints.  The  thorax  is  narrower  than  the 
wing-covers,  more  broad  than  long,  And  thickest  across  its  middle.  Upon  each  side 
slightly  baok  of  the  middle  is  an  angular  projection  or  short  broad  spine,  blunt  at  its 
tip.  On  the  middle  of  the  back,  between  the  centre  and  the  base,  is  a  short  im- 
pressed line,  and  on  each  side  of  this,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  thorax,  is  a 
wavy  blackish  stripe,  which  is  suddenly  widened  towards  its  hind  end,  and  is  some- 
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times  interrapted  in  ita  middle.  Often,  also,  there  Is  a  blackish  spot  between  the 
anterior  ends  of  these  stripes,  extending  from  the  oentre  of  the  thorax  to  its  forward 
end.  The  scatel  is  ash-gray  in  its  middle  and  black  upon  each  side.  The  wing-cov- 
ers almost  always  show  a  large  obliqne  and  irregular  triangular  spot  of  black  on  their 
oater  side  forward  of  the  middle,  and  always  behind  the  middle  is  an  irregnlar  black 
obHqtte  hand,  which  seldom  reaches  to  the  satore,  and  which  has  a  notch  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  anterior  side,  and  opposite  to  this  on  its  hind  side  a  large  angular  projection 
extending  backward.  Immediately  back  of  this  band  is  an  irregular  spot  of  a 
paler  black  color,  which  is  sometimes  confluent  with  the  band;  and  there  is  also  a 
HDaU  blackish  spot  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tips.  The  tips  are  cut  off,  sometimes 
transversely  m  a  straight  line,  but  usually  concavely,  and  sometimes  presenting  a 
slight  tooth-like  projection  on  each  side.  The  legs  are  ash*gray,  the  thighs  with  two 
black  spots  on  their  upper  side,  and  the  shanks  with  a  black  band  at  their  base  and 
another  at  their  tip,  these  bands  being  more  broad  on  the  hind  pair. 

On  elevating  the  loose  bark  of  fallen  trees  the  forepart  of  June,  these  insects  will 
be  found  therein,  lying  in  the  cavities  already  mentioned,  some  of  them  being  still  in 
their  pupa  state,  while  others  are  changed  to  their  perfect  form,  ready  with  the  stout 
Jaws  and  sharp  teeth  with  which  they  are  furnished  to  gnaw  their  way  through  the 
bark  and  come  abroad. 

This  species  occurs  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Different  specimens 
of  it,  however,  vary  greatly  in  their  aspect.  Even  when  newly  bom,  among  the  in- 
dividuals  in  the  bark  of  the  same  tree,  considerable  diversities  in  size  and  markings 
may  be  noticed.  And  the  beetles  found  in  this  situation  have  their  colors  so  much 
brighter  and  their  spots  and  bands  so  much  more  distinct  and  clearly  defined  that  I 
•apposed  them  to  be  a  different  species  from  faadatus  for  several  years  and  until  spec- 
'  imens  came  to  hand  showing  a  gradual  transition  fh>m  these  to  the  older  individuals 
which  we  usually  capture  abroad,  and  meet  with  preserved  in  cabinets,  in  which  the 
colors  have  become  faded  and  dim  and  the  marks  obscure  and  partially  obliterated. 
In  the  shape  of  some  of  its  parts,  also,  different  specimens  are  liable  to  vary.  (Fitch. ) 

12.  Thb  oak  uopus. 

HapuB  querci  Fitch. 

Order  Colboptrra;  Family  CERAMBTCiDiE. 

Probably  boring  in  the  red  and  white  oak,  the  beetle  occurring  on  the  leaves  early 
in  July. 

A  very  small,  loDg-horned  beetle,  which  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  any 
of  the  described  species,  I  am  assured  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  red 
and  white  oak,  from  meeting  with  it  upon  those  trees  standing  apart 
from  others  in  fields.  As  the  larvsB  of  kindred  species  burrow  in  the 
bark  of  trees,  this  will  probably  be  found  in  the  same  situation  in  oaks. 
The  beetle  is  met  with  upon  the  leaves  of  these  trees  early  in  July.  It 
18  very  closely  related  to  the  Facetious  Liopus.    (Fitch.) 

The  beetle, — It  i80.20  inch  long,  and  black,  with  ash-gray  wing-covers,  which  are  punc- 
tured and  marked  with  a  large  black  spot  on  the  base  of  their  suture  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  a  broad  black  band  slightly  back  of  their  middle,  which  is  angulated,  some- 
what resembling  an  inverted  letter  W^  this  band  often  having  a  small  ash-gray  spot 
placed  in  it  near  its  outer  ends.  Forward  of  this  band  are  two  black  dots  or  short  lines 
on  each  wing-cover»  and  sometimes  a  third  dot  back  of  it.  There  is  also  a  dusky  spot, 
asoally  on  the  tips  of  the  wing  covers,  and  their  deflected  outer  margin  is  black.  The 
wing-covers  are  rounded  at  their  tips.  The  thorax  sometimes  shows  three  faint  gray 
stripes  above.    It  is  narrowed  anteriorly,  and  on  each  side  slightly  forward  of  the 
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^ase  is  a  short,  broad)  sharp-pointed  spine,  from  the  tip  of  which,  forward,  the  sides 
are  straight.  The  long,  thread-like  antennss  are  dull  yellow,  with  a  slight  duskiness 
^t  the  end  of  each  joint.  The  legs  are  blackish,  with  the  basen  of  the  thighs,  and 
freqaently  of  the  shanks  also,  pale  dall  yellow,  the  hind  thighs  being  leas  thickened 
•towards  their  tips  than  the  four  forward  ones.    (Fitch.) 

13.  The  thunderbolt  beetle. 


Arhopalus  fulminana  (Fabr.). 
Order  Coleoptbra.;  Family  Cerambtcida. 

Excavating  a  barrow  in  the  soft  sap-wood,  about  three  inches  long  and  0.20  inch 
in  diameter,  a  worm  like  the  apple-tree  borer,  which  changes  to  a  long- homed  beetle. 

This  beetle  is  said  by  Fitch  to  infest  the  oak,  excavating  a  barrow  in 
the  soft  sap-wood  aboat  three  inches  long  and  0.20  inch  in  diameter, 
this  barrow  having  the  shape  of  a  mach  bent  bow  or  a  letter  U.  It 
changes  to  a  papa  in  the  same  cell,  the  beetle  appeiaring  in  Jaly.  We 
have  also  fonnd  that  it  bores  in  the  chestnat,  and  for  a  description  aud 
flgare  of  the  beetle  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  aocoant  of  insects  in- 
festing the  chestnat. 

14.  The  white-oak  phtmatodes. 

Phymatodes  vartabilis  (LiDU,), 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  Family  Cerambycidjb. 

Boring  the  tronk  and  branches  of  the  white  oak,  a  narrow  longicom  larra,  chang- 
ing to  a  reddish-yellow  thick-bodied  longicom  beetle,  more  or  less  marked  with  bine. 

Several  specimens  of  this  beetle  were  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred  Poor  from 
a  white-oak  stick,  Jane  20.  It  was  collected  on  a  pile  of  oak  cordwood| 
May  30,  by  Mr.  Oalder;  and  I  have  a  specimen  of  it  from  Salt  Lake 
Oity,  Utah,  identified  by  Dr.  Horn.  It  is  nndonbtedly  closely  similar 
in  its  habits  and  in  the  form  of  the  larva  to  the  grape  Phymatodes  flg- 
cired  in  oar  first  report  on  the  injarioas  insects  of  Massachnsetts,  and  is 

one  of  oar  more  common  species  of  the  genas. 

Beetle.^lt  is  closely  allied  to  P.  amcmusy  but  is  larger 
and  less  coarsely  punctured,  while  the  antennse  are 
more  reddish;  the  sen  tell  um  is  conoolorous  with  the 
wing-covers.  The  body,  legs  (except  the  femora,  which 
are  blackish  in  the  middle),  and  antennte  are  reddish, 
the  tips  of  the  joints  of  the  latter  dark,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  prothorax  are  two  black  spots,  often  con- 
fluent. The  head  is  black.  The  wing-covers  are  Prus- 
sian blue,  smooth,  finely  punctured,  with  rather  thick, 
fine,  black  hairs,  bent  downwards.  Specimens  recently 
changed  from  the  pupa  state  are  brown,  and  the  species 
is  exposed  to  considerable  variation,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates. The  male  is  just  half  an  inch  long,  the  female 
.6a  inch. 

The  foregoing  description  is  taken  from  oar  second  report  on  the  in- 
jarioas insects  of  Massachnsetts.    The  pupa  of  this  beetle  was  also 
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foaiid  at  Providence,  May  30, 1862,  by  Mr.  George  Hant,  under  the  bark 
of  the  oak  (not  the  white  oak);  the  beetle  appeared  Jane  8.  We  add 
the  following  description  of  the  larva  of  a  closely  allied  species,  P. 
amcBHus^  Fig.  24,  which  iiyares  the  trank  of  the  grape: 

The  larva  of  the  Orape  Phpnatodee. — Several  years  ago  I  received  from  Dr.  Shiroer,  of 
Dlinois,  specimens  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and  adalt  of  this  pretty  insect  (CallidUm  amanum 
of  Say),  which  is  not  nncommon  in  onr  own  State.  So  much  alike  are  all  the  borers 
of  this  family  of  long-homed  beetles  that  long  and  prolix  descriptions  and  carefully 
drawn  fignree  of  the  month  parts  (wherein  most  of  the  differences  lie)  are  absolntely 
necessary  for  their  identification. 

The  larva  (Fig.  24 ^  6,  head  seen  from  above;  o,  seen  from  beneath)  has  a  small  head, 
which  is  a  little  mor.i  than  half  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment.    This  latter,  be- 


Fio.  24.— Grape  Pbvmatodes:  a,  larva ,  d,  upper  aide ;  e,  nnder  side,  of 
head  of  larva  much  enlarged.— From  Packard. 

ing  the  segment  immediately  sncceeding  the  head,  is  half  as  long  as  broad,  with  a 
distinct  median  sntnre  and  fonr  chitinons  patches;  the  two  middle  ones  transverse 
and  irregularly  oblong,  being  about  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  outer  spots  being  lon- 
gitudinal to  the  segment,  and  oblong  in  form,  or  about  twice  as  long  as  broad.  The 
three  segments  succeeding  are  of  nearly  equal  length  and  width,  being  about  half  as 
long  as  the  prothoracic  segment,  and  not  much  narrower.  The  body  decreases  in 
width  towards  the  posterior  half,  wliich  is  of  equal  width  throughout,  the  end  sud- 
denly rounding  off;  the  terminal  tliree  segments  are  indicated  by  very  slightly- 
marked  sutures,  and  together  form  a  straight  cylindrical  portion  nearly  as  long  as  the 
three  segments  in  advance  of  it  taken  collectively.  The  body  is  slightly  hairy,  with 
a  few  fine,  pale  hairs  on  the  top  of  the  segment  next  behind  the  head.  The  basal 
portion  of  the  head  (epicraninm)  is  broad  and  smooth,  with  a  few  hairs  on  the  edge. 
The  eyes  are  two  small  black  dots,  each  situated  a  little  behind  the  base  of  the  an- 
tenns,  and  in  a  line  with  them.  The  frt)ntal  piece  (clypens)  is  very  small,  about 
three  times  as  broad  as  long,  while  the  minute  upper  lip  (labrum)  is  two-thirds  as 
long  as  broad ;  they  together  form  a  somewhat  triangular  portion  resting  on  the 
inner  edge  of  the  mandibles,  which  are  broad  and  short,  the  ends  broad  and  square, 
and  blackish  in  color.  The  antennse  are  not  quite  so  large  or  as  long  as  the  maxil* 
lary  palpi ;  they  are  four-jointed,  the  first  Joint  being  thick,  the  second  joint  a  third 
shorter  than  the  third,  while  the  fourth  Joint  is  filiform  and  about  as  long  as  the 
second  joint.  The  under  side  of  the  head  is  chitinons,  with  a  mesial  snbtriangnlar 
fleshy  area.  The  chin  (mentnm)  is  square,  not  much  longer  than  broad.  The  under 
lip  (labium)  is  one-half  as  long  as  broad.  The  labial  palpi  are  three-jointed,  the 
basal  Joint  being  one-half  as  long  as  the  second ;  (he  third  joint  is  minute,  short,  and 
hairy.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  four-jointed,  the  first  joint  being  twice  as  thick  as 
the  third,  the  second  and  third  are  of  nearly  equal  length,  while  the  fourth  is  slender 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  second  or  third.    The  maxillary  lobe  is  large  and  broad. 
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reaobing  oat  to  the  labial  palpi  and  as  far  as  tbe  end  of  third  joint  of  the  maxillary 
palpi ;  there  are  a  few  hairs  on  the  end  of  it. 

On  the  npper  side  of  the  segments  behind  the  prothoracic  is  a  faint,  transverse  im- 
pressed line,  with  two  or  three  short  creases  radiating  firom  each  end.  On  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  rings  these  creases  become  much  longer  and  are  parallel  to  the 
median  line  of  the  body,  while  the  transverse  crease  disappears. 

There  are  nine  pairs  of  stigmata,  one  pair  on  the  mesothorax,  the  remainder  on  the 
first  eight  abdominal  segments.  There  are  three  pairs  of  rndimentary  thoracic  feet, 
represented  by  very  minute  two-Jointed  tubercles,  the  basal  Joint  oonsisting  of  a 
simple  chitinous  ring.  The  under  side  of  the  body  is  more  hairy  than  above.  On 
the  underside  of  the  prothoracic  segment  is  a  pair  of  round,  smooth,  very  slightly 
chitinous  spots,  which  are  succeeded  on  each  of  the  other  rings  by  a  pair  of  short, 
impressed  oblique  lines. 

It  is  nearly  half  an  inch  (.45)  in  length. 

It  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  four  chitinous  patches  on  the  protborax  and 
by  the  very  minute  dypeus  and  labrum.  The  upper  side  of  the  protborax  is  inclined 
downward  towards  the  head,  but  not  so  much  as  in  Clytns. 

The pupa.—lt  is  white,  with  the  wing-covers  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  second 
abdominal  segment.  The  antenn»  are  not  much  curved,  reaching  to  the  end  of  the 
third  abdominal  segment,  and  resting  above  the  legs.  The  protborax  is  swollen  just 
behind  tbe  middle  and  is  Just  as  long  as  broad.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  long,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  theehd  of  the  cox».  The  labial  palpi  reach  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of 
tbe  maxillary  palpi.  The  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs  are  folded  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  the  third  pair  obliquely.  Tbe  first  pair  of  tarsi  reach  to  the  base  of  the  second 
tarsi ;  the  second  pair  of  tarsi  reach  to  the  coxsb  of  the  third  pair  of  legs.  It  is  a 
third  of  an  inch  (.33)  in  length. 

The  beetle. —Ph,  amcmut  has  a  reddish  body,  with  Prussian-blue  wing-covers.  The 
protborax  is  Just  as  long  as  broad,  with  the  sides  moderately  convex,  and  broadest 
Just  behind  the  middle.  The  antennte  and  tibite  are  blackish  brown,  the  tarsi  being 
dull  red,  the  hind  pair  being  darker  than  the  others,  and  the  femora  are  reddish.  The 
protborax  is  distinctly  punctured,  while  tbe  elytra  are  very  coarsely  punctured.  The 
Bcutellum  is  pale  reddish.  It  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  A  single  specimen 
received  from  Illinois. 

15.  The  whitb-baxded  phtmatodbs. 

Phymatodes  varius  (Fabricius)* 

Order  Coleoptbra;  Family  CBRAMBTCiDiE. 

Several  specimens  of  this  beetle  were  met  with  a  few  years  since,  the 
last  of  May,  od  the  trank  of  a  black  oak,  in  which,  it  is  probable,  their 
yoanger  state  had  been  passed.  It  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  black  varieties  of  P.  varius  Fab.,  bat 
is  a  third  smaller,  with  the  white  bands  much 
more  slender,  and  the  snrface  of  the  wing-covers 
is  perceptibly  more  rongh  than  in  my  specimens 
^of  that  insect,  notwithstanding  their  smaller 
size.  Its  thorax  is  densely  pnnctured,  with  a 
short  smooth  stripe  between  the  center  and  the 
base.  One  of  the  specimens  varies  in  having 
the  posterior  white  band  wholly  wanting* 
(Fitctf.) 
Fio.  25  -Phymatodes  varius—      I  have  foand  near  Providence  several  of  these 

Smith,  del. 
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and  oat  of  a  pile  of  oak  cord- wood  in  the  forest,  May  30,  under  sach 
circamstances  as  convinced  me  they  prey  upon  the  white  oak.  They 
were  identified  by  Dr.  Horn. 

Beetle. — Blaibk,  0.25  in  length  or  slightly  leas,  and  aboat  a  third  as  broad,  somewhat 
flattened,  clothed  with  fine  erect  gray  hairs;  its  wing-covers  with  two  distinct 
slender  white  bands  which  do  not  reach  the  sntnre,  the  anterior  one  more  slender 
than  the  hind  one  and  cnrred;  the  antenn»  and  slender  portions  of  the  legs  usually 
chestnut  colored. 

16.  The  common  oak  clytus. 


Xj/lotrechuB  oolonus  (Fabr.). 

Order  Coleoptrra  ;  Family  CERAMBTCiDifi. 

Larva,  with  details.    Plate  XXII,  Figs.  2,  2a. 

Mining  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  oak,  up  and  down  the  tmnk,  and 
making  a  broad,  shallow,  irregular  groove  about  b^^  wide;  the  larva,  pupa,  and 
beetle  occurring  late  in  May  and  early  in  June. 

I  have  found,  in  company  with  Mr.  Calder,  the  larvae  of  this  pretty 
beetle  in  abnndance  mining  ander  the  bark  of  a  fallen  (probably  white) 


Flo.  20.— Xylotreohoa  oolonus ;  a,  papa;  c,  end  of  body,  enlarged;  the  other  figares  represent  details 
lab,  of  the  Ukrva,  all  enlarged;  a',  antenna;  lb,  labram;  md,  mandible;  inx,  maxilla  with  the  palpns; 
labium — Gissler,  dO. 

oak,  near  Providence,  May  26;  several  pupae  were  also  fonnd,  one  trans- 
forming to  a  beetle  May  27.  The  mine  extends  np  and  down  the  trunk, 
and  is  of  the  usual  form  of  longicorn  mines,  being  a  broad,  shallow,  ir- 
regularly sinuoas  burrow,  and  extending  part  of  the  way  around  the 
trunk,  the  diameter  near  the  end  of  the  burrow  being  5"^°^.* 

*Lary»  of  this  insect  were  foand  February  25^188*2,  boring  in  dry  wood  of  white 
oak  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  color  of  the  larvie  is  pale  yellowish  or  whitish.  A 
yellowish  band  crosses  the  poaterior  part  of  the  cervical  shield  and  is  beset  with 
short,  elistening,  backward-directed  hairs.  The  beetles  commenced  issuing  July  3, 
1882.    (Biley's  unpublished  notes.)  ^^  . 
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Mr.  George  Hant  has  found  the  beetle  under  the  bark  of  an  old 
sugar  maple  tree  in  northern  New  York,  among  the  Adirondacks. 

Larva. — Body  of  the  nsaal  shape,  near  that  of  Phymatodes.  Prothorax  leas  thao 
one -half  as  long  as  wide ;  disk  exactly  one-half  as  long  as  wide ;  the  disk  is  smooth 
on  the  posterior  half,  irregular  on  the  front  edge,  with  a  broad,  irregular  median  loba 
in  Aront;  the  front  edge  of  this  smooth  space  is  often  tinged  with  dark.  In  front  of 
this  smooth  area  is  a  clear,  pale,  hairy  space,  and  still  beyond  (anteriorly)  are  two 
irregularly  oval  spaces  which  are  hairy  and  irregularly  spotted,  and  often  tinted 
dark.  The  under  side  of  the  prothoracic  segment  is  quite  hairy,  with  minute  oval 
patches  among  the  hairs,  and  with  two  conspicuous  small,  dark,  diverging  patchea 
on  the  middle  of  the  segment,  but  situated  rather  far  apart.  Mesothoracic  segment  a 
little  narrower  than  the  prothoracic  and  shorter  than  the  metathoracic  segment,  the 
latter  a  little  shorter  and  but  very  slightly  wider  than  the  mesothoracic  segment. 

Body  contracted  on  the  sixth  abdominal  segment,  which  is  considerably  narrower 
than  the  succeeding  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  seventh  abdominal  segment  being  wider 
than  the  sixth  and  of  the  same  width  as  the  eighth ;  the  ninth  much  shorter  and  two- 
thirds  as  wide  as  the  eighth.  The  tenth  segment  small,  one-half  as  wide,  but  nearly 
as  long  as  the  ninth.  Abdominal  segments  two  to  seven  with  transversely  oval^ 
raised,  smooth  callosities,  those  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  being  round  instead  of 
oval ;  beneath  are  similar  callosities. 

Head  a  little  over  one-half  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment ;  antenns  three- 
Jointed  ;  second  joint  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  first  and  one-half  aa 
thick.  Third  minute,  about  oi^e-third  as  long  as  the^second  joint  is  thick.  Maxilla, 
with  the  lobe  as  wide  as  the  basal  joint  of  the  palpus  and  reaching  to  the  end  of  the 
second  palpal  joint ;  the  maxilary  palpi  four-jointed,  the  second  joint  one-half  aa 
wide  as  the  first ;  the  third  just  two-thirds  as  wide  as  the  second ;  the  fourth  as  lon|^ 
but  one-half  as  thick  as  the  third. 

Labium  with  the  ligula  small  and  rounded,  not  more  than  one-third  wider  than 
the  basal  joint  of  the  labial  palpus,  the  latter  two-jointed,  the  second  joint  nearly  aa 
long  and  about  two-thirds  as  thick  as  the  first.  Mentnm  deeply  cleft,  one-half  aa 
long  as  the  submentum. 

Labrum  small,  rounded,  not  so  long  as  round ;  surface  convex,  with  dense  hairs. 
Mandibles  obtuse,  rounded,  not  toothed. 

Thoracic  spiracles  in  the  middle  of  the  mesothoracic  segment,  with  the  usual  eight 
pairs  of  abdominal  ones.  Length  of  body,  17"^™;  width  of  prothoracic  segment, 
4.5"*°» ;  length,  2"»™ ;  width  of  seventh  abdominal  segment,  3™™. 

Pupa. — Prothorax  well  rounded,  as  in  Clytas  beetles ;  antenufe  slender,  curving 
backward  and  reaching  to  toe  distal  end  of  the  middle  femora.  Femora  much  swol- 
len, but  the  legs  beyond  slender,  as  in  the  beetle.  (It  will  not  be  difficult  to  distin* 
guish  the  genus,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  thorax,  the  swollen  femora,  and  the 
slender  legs  and  antennsB.)  Abdomen  short,  end  of  hind  femora  extending  to  the 
third  segment  from  the  end  of  the  abdomen.    Length,  12  to  13^""°. 

The  end  of  the  body  terminates  in  a  pair  of  incurved  hooks  on  each  side,  the  inner 
pair  a  little  smaller  than  the  outer.  Six  large  recurved  spines  on  the  penultimate 
abdominal  segment,  the  other  abdominal  segment  with  about  two  irregular  rows  of 
minute  stout  spines  adapted  for  progression. 

Beetle. — Body  rather  long  and  narrow,  not  so  broad  and  thick,  nor  the  prothorax 
so  spherical  as  in  X.  undulatue;  prothorax  with  the  sides  regularly  arcuate,  two  aahea 
spots  on  each  side  in  front  and  behind,  and  a  curvilinear  spot  just  behind  the  middle. 
Wing-covers  with  three  broad,  irregular,  waved  pale  bands,  the  first  a  little  in  front 
of  the  middle,  the  second  much  behind  the  middle,  and  the  third  situated  on  the 
tips.  AntennsB  and  legs  dark-brown ;  reddish-pitchy  in  immature  specimens.  A 
large,  round  yellow  spot  on  the  side  between  the  middle  and  hind  legs,  succeeded  by 
vertical  linear  spots  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the  abdominal  secrments.    Length,  8  ta 
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"The  inarkiiigs  Are  rery  Tftriable,  bot  the  yellow,  wary  line  raaning  from  the 
•Qtnie  and  forming  the  inoladed  mark  seems  to  be  constant  and  peonliar  to  the  speeies. 

(Leng.) 

17.    Smodicum  cucujiformb  (Say). 

Order  Colboptsra;  Family  Cbrambycidje. 

This  insect  bores  in  the  larral  stage  ander  the  dry  bark  of  the  live- 
oak  (Florida),  of  the  beech  in  Michigan,  and  of  the  hackberry  in  Texas. 
(E.  A.  Schwarz.) 

18.    The  horn  tailed  borer,  or  pigeon  trbmbx. 

rremer  eoluw^bn  Linn. 

Order  Hyxenoptera;  Family  Urocbrida. 

This  insect  is  known  to  infest  the  oak^  bat  oftener  bores  into  the 
maple,  onder  which  head  the  insect  will  be  described. 

19.    Mallodon  DA8T8TOMU8  (Say). 
Order  Colboptbra;  Family  Cerambtcidje. 

This  insect  bores  in  the  live-oak,  hackberry,  pecan;  attacking  trees 
in  healthy  condition,  and  often  greatly  iojnring  them,  bat  preferring 
trees  which  have  already  snifered  from  some  cause.  The  beetle  issaea 
from  April  till  Aagast  in  Florida  and  Texas.    (E.  A.  Schwarz.) 


Vis.  ?r.~1UIlodan  dssyitMima.    After  Hon. 


Fio.  28.— Typooera«  sebratat.    Smiib,  dd. 


Btttle, — Mandibles  nearly  horizontal,  prolonged  in  the  male;  sataral  angle  of  elytra 
spiniform  in  both  sexes ;  the  metathoracio  epistema,  with  the  inner  outline  straight^ 
the  genjB  emarginate.    Length,  '30  to  50n>a  (1.26  to  2  inches).    (Horn.) 
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20.  Tifpocenu  MihraiuB  Fabr. 


This  pretty  beetle  mines  the  whiteosk. 
by  the  accompanyiDg  figure.  The  body 
is  black- brown,  with  reddish  antennsB 
and  legs,  and  four  yellow  cross-bars  on 
each  wing  cover;  that  on  the  base  much 
curved,  while  the  fourth  is  straight. — 
Length,  12  to  14«°°». 

21.  The  oak-bark  weevil. 

MagdaltB  olyra  (Herbst). 

Order  Coleoptbra  ;  Family  Curculionidjc. 

Boring  nnder  the  bark  of  the  oak,  probably  after 
it  has  been  loosened  by  the  flat-headed  borers,  a 
cnrved,  fat,  footleee  gmb,  with  the  head  fi'eer  from 
the  body  than  in  the  larval  pine  weevil ;  occurring 
in  all  stages  under  the  bark  in  May,  and  possibly 
prodncing  a  radiating  track,  as  in  Fig.  30;  trans- 
forming into  a  black  weevil,  with  the  surface  of 
the  body  punctured,  the  thorax  with  a  lateral 
aharp  tubercle  on  the  front  edge,  while  the  tarsi 
are  reddish  brown,  with  whitish  hairs. 

Fig.  30  represents  the  mines  possibly 
made  by  this  weevil.*  The  original  speci- 
men of  the  bark  was  taken  from  the  same 


It  may  be  easily  recognized 


Fio.  29.— a,  Urvib ;  h,  papa,  ana  adalt  of  the  oak- 
bark  weevil.    After  Emerton. 


Fio.  80.  —Track  made  by  MagdaUs  ofyrm,  or 
a  km^oom  t    After  Emerton. 


tree,  as  nnmerons  individuals  of  the  beetle  occnrred  in  different  stages 
of  growth  and  no  other  weevils  or  Scoly tidae  were  present  The  beetle 
which  makes  the  bnrrow  may  have  been  a  weevil  fh)m  tlie  shape  of  the 
barrow,  which  is  long,  narrow,  and  deep,  being  about  fonr  inches  Jong. 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illastration  that  the  parent  beetle  laid 
at  least  seven  eggs  in  an  opening  in  the  bark ;  when  the  larvae  hatched 

*Mr.  F.  H.  Chittenden  writes  that  it  may  be  the  mine  of  another  beetle. 
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they  mined  the  bark  and  scored  the  wood  in  directions  radiatiog  on  one 
side  of  the  place  of  oviposition ;  in  one  case  a  mine  went  directly  across 
the  one  next  to  it    The  specimen  flgared  was  found  at  Salem,  Mass. 

BeetU.—Ot  the  form  indicated  by  the  fignre ;  prothorax  aqoare,  angolated  on  each 
Bide  in  front,  with  a  short  spine  on  each  wing-cover,  with  eleven  well-marked  ridges. 
Color,  dark  brown,  with  paler,  stiff,  short,  hirsnties.  Base  and  tips  of  femora  and  rest 
of  the  legs,  including  the  antennsB,  pitchy  reddish.    Length,  GtoS*""". 

22.  The  silky  timber-bbetlb. 

LyvMXjflon  tericeum  (Harris). 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  Family  Ltmexylidjc. 

Boring  small  long  cylindrical  barrows  in  the  wood  of  the  oak,  probably,  and  other 
trees ;  a  slender,  odd-looking  worm,  with  six  legs  placed  on  its  breast,  a  prominent 
hitmp  npon  its  neck,  and  a  leaf-like  fleshy  appendage  at  the  end  of  its  back ;  chang- 
ing into  a  long,  narrow  chestnut-brown  beetle,  0.50  long,  bearded  with  short,  shining, 
yellowish  hairs,  j^iving  it  a  silky  luster ;  its  eyes  large  and  almost  meeting  together 
above  and  below,  and  its  wing-covers  tapering  and  shorter  than  the  body.  See 
Harris's  Treatise,  p.  51.    (Fitch.) 

23.  The  American  timber-bbbtlb. 

HjfUoaius  amerioanuB  (Harris). 

Order  Colboptera  ;  Family  LTMEXTLiDiE. 

A  worm  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  with  a  straight,  sharp-pointed  horn  at 
the  end  of  its  back  in  place  of  a  leaf-like  appendage  ;  changing  into  a  pale  brownish 
red  beetle,  0.40  long ;  its  wing-covers,  except  at  their  base  and  its  breast,  black,  its 
eyes  small,  and  a  glassy  dot  on  the  middle  of  its  forehead  resembling  a  small  eyelet. 
(See  Harris's  Treatise,  p.  51. ) 

This  and  the  preceding  are  very  lare  insects,  and  their  larvse  have 
never  been  detected,  bat  are  inferred  by  Dr.  Harris  to  inhabit  oaks  and 
to  have  the  singular  forms  above  indicated,  from  the  analogy  of  the  per- 
fect insects  to  two  European  species.  Foreign  writers,  I  see,  are  misled 
by  Dr.  Harris's  account  into  supposing  that  it  is  authentically  ascer- 
tained that  our  insects  coincide  in  their  larva  state  with  the  European 
species.     (Pitch.) 

Beeile, — Its  head,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs  are  light  brownish  red ;  the  wing- 
covers,  except  at  the  base,  where  they  are  also  red,  and  the  breast,  between  the  middle 
aod  hindmost  legs,  are  black.  Head  not  bowed  down  under  the  prothorax ;  eyes 
smaU  and  black;  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead  is  one  small  reddish  eyelet ;  antennae 
like  those  of  Lymexylon  •eHoetmi,  but  shorter ;  thorax  nearly  square,  but  wider  than 
long;  and  in  each  wing-cover  are  three  slightly  elevated  ribs.  Length,  10<°<n  (^ 
inch).    (Harris.) 

MieroolytM  gazellula  (Haldeman). 

This  beetle  has  been  found  in  the  oak  in  early  May  at  Bufifalo,  N. 
T.,  by  Messrs.  Beinecke  and  Zesch.    (Bull.  Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc,  yi,  36.) 

6  ENT 6  /^  f 
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24.  Thb  fbbblb  oak-borbr. 

Goe9  debilis  (Leoonte). 

Order  CoLBOPnEtu;  Fainily  Cerambtcidjc. 

A  cylindrical  long-horned  beetle,  which  has  recently  been  described 
by  Dr.  Leconte  under  the  above  name,  is  so  aniformly  found  upon 
white-oak  trees  in  July  and  Aa^ast  that  I  doabt  not  its  larva  is  a  borer 
in  the  tranks  of  these  trees,  perforating  the  wood,  probably,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  of  the  marked  pine  borer,  and  the  worm  resembling 
that  in  its  appearance.  This  beetle  is  half  an  inch  long  and  scarcely  a 
third  as  broad,  of  a  black  color,  its  wing-covers  chestnnt  red,  its  surface 
having  a  marbled  appearance,  produced  by  short  prostrate  hairs  of  a 
dull  ocher-yellow  color,  except  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  wing-covers^ 
where  they  are  gray,  and  ai*e  here  followed  by  a  tawny  brown  spot  des- 
titute of  these  paler  hairs.  (Pitch.)  For  a  figure  and  further  mention 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Hickory  Insects. 

25.  0069  Hgrinua  (De  Qeer), 

This  species,  according  to  Adams  Tolman  (Insect  Life,  i,  343),  ^Ms 
commonly  taken  on  the  oak  in  Philadelphia.''  Mr.  Tolman,  however, 
does  not  specifically  state  that  this  borer  lives  in  the  oak;  but  we  in- 
sert it  under  oak-borers,  as  it  may  yet  be  found  to  infest  the  oak.  It 
is  figured  and  noticed  under  Hickory  Insects. 

26.  The  brown  prionc's. 
Orthosoma  brunneum  (Forster). 

Order  Colboptbra;  Family  Cbrambtcid^. 

The  larvse  of  this  beetle  have  been  found  in  rotten  oak  and  walnut 
stumps  by  Mr.  George  Hunt,  near  Providence,  but  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly met  with  in  pine  logs  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  it 
given  under  pine  insects. 

27.  Unknown  lonoicorn  borer  from  an  oak  log. 
(PI.  XXI,  Fig.  3.) 

Larva, — Body  of  large  size,  gradually  tapering  to  the  penal timate  segment,  with 
three  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  of  moderate  size. 

Head  small  and  much  rounded.  Labrum  small  and  unasnally  narrow,  well  roanded 
on  the  front  edge.  Antenute  conspicuous,  unusually  long;  second  Joint  very  long 
and  slender,  longer  than  the  basal  one  is  thick  ;  thini  joint  minate  and  acate  at  tip. 
Labium  very  small,  squarish ;  submentum  and  mentum  both  rectangular,  broader 
than  long;  the  ligula  narrow,  much  rounded  in  front;  labial  palpi  three-jointed; 
third  joint  obtuse,  as  long  as  the  second.  Maxillary  lobe  very  broad  and  rather  short, 
not  reaching  beyond  the  end  of  the  second  palpal  joint.  Maxillary  palpi  three-jointed ; 
first  joint  very  short  and  broad,  second  one-half  as  thick  as  the  first,  the  third  slender 
and  a  little  longer  than  the  second.    Mandibles  much  rounded  and  entire  at  tip. 
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The  oalloeities  on  the  se^i^eDts,  as  figured  in  the  cut,  are  prominent,  more  or  less 
rounded  tubercles  with  the  snrface  divided  irregularly  by  impreftsed  lines. 

Length,  35™™ ;  width  of  prothoracic  segment,  8"™ ;  length,  3™" ;  length  of  a  leg 
with  terminal  claw,  0.4™°* ;  length  from  base  of  iabrum  to  posterior  edge  of  meta- 
thoracic  segment,  5™™;  leugth  of  first  and  second  abdominal  segment,  each,  2™™; 
length  fh>m  base  of  third  abdominal  segment  to  end  of  body,  28™™;  width  of  each  of 
segments  2  to  6, 6™™ ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  segments  are  slightly  wider. 

Found  in  an  oak  log  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  20,  I8dl. 

Compare  also  pi.  xvii,  Fig.  2 ;  xix.  Fig.  2 ;  zx,  Fig.  3. 

AFFEOTINa  THE  LIMBS  AND  TWIGS. 

28.  The  oak  prunes. 

Elaphidion  viliosttm  (Fabr.). 

Order  Coleoptera;  Family  CERAMBTCiDiS. 

Catting  off  the  branches  of  the  white  and  black  oak,  which  fall  late  in  summer  to 
the  ground,  containing  the  larva,  which  becomes  a  beetle  in  the  next  midsummer 
and  lays  its  eggs  near  the  axilla  of  a  leaf  stalk  or  small  stem. 

In  walking  under  oak  trees  in  the  aatamn  one^s  attention  is  often  di- 
rected to  the  large  number  of  oak  limbs  and  twigs  lying  on  the  ground. 
Upon  examination  they  will  be  found  to  have  beeu  partially  gnawed  off 


b 


Fio.  31.~0ak  pmner:  a,  larva;  6,  aide  view  of  the  aame;  e,  pnpa.— From  Paokard. 

by  worms,  the  wind  having  further  broken  them  off.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  grub  of  the  oak  pruuer.  The  insect's  purpose  in  cutting  off  the 
limb,  whether  conscious  or  not  of  any  design  in  the  matter,  is  probably,  as 
Peck  first  suggested,  to  afford  the  insect  a  sufficiently  moist  retreat  to 
live  in  dnring  the  winter.  He  supposed  that  the  limb  thus  wounded 
would  become  too  dry  for  the  maintenance  of  the  soft-bodied  larva, 
hence  it  must  be  felled  to  the  ground,  where  in  the  wet  and  under  the 
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8D0W8  of  winter  it  would  remain  sufficiently  moist  for  the  existence  of 
the  insect,  which  completes  its  transformation  within. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Walker  has  brought  us  the  insect  in  its  different  stages  cut 
out  of  oak  branches,  which  occurred  in  abundance  at  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Late  in  August,  1888,  this  borer  was  reported  to  be  especially  abundant 
in  Warwick,  B.  I.,  so  that  the  ground  was  said  to  be  strewn  with  the 
smaller  branches  of  oak  and  locust  trees.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fitch 
for  the  most  detailed  information  regarding  this  curious  longicorn  : 

The  severed  limbs  are  nsnally  but  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  length,  bnt  Pro- 
fessor Peck  states  that  limbs  an  inch  in  thickness  and  five  feet  in  length  are  sometimes 
found.  I  have  seen  a  limb  cnt  off  by  this  Insect  which  was  ten  feet  in  length  and  an 
inch  and  a  tenth  in  thickness,  and  have  repeatedly  met  with  them  seven  and  eight 
feet  long  and  nsaally  an  inch,  but  in  one  instance  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  in  thioknees. 

The  parent  beetle  seems  aware  that  her  progeny  in  their  infancy  will  be  too  feeble 
to  masticate  the  hard  woody  fibers  of  the  limb.  She,  therefore,  selects  one  of  the 
small  twigs  which  branch  off  from  it,  which  is  not  thicker  than  a  goose  quill,  with  its 
base  composed  of  soft  wood,  the  growth  of  the  last  year,  all  the  remainder  of. the  twig 
being  the  green  succulent  growth  of  the  present  year.  She  places  her  egg  near  the 
tip  of  this  twig,  in  the  angle  where  one  of  the  leaf-stalks  branches  off  from  it.  The 
young  worm  which  hatches  therefrom  sinks  himself  into  the  center  of  the  twig  ^nd 
feeds  upon  the  soft  pulpy  tissue  around  him  until  it  is  all  consumed,  leaving  only  the 
green  outer  bark,  which  is  so  thin  and  tender  that  it  withers  and  dries  up,  and  ere 
long  becomes  broken.  By  the  time  this  green  tender  end  of  the  twig  is  consumed  the 
worm  has  acquired  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  attack  the  more  solid  'Woody  portion 
forming  its  lower  end.  He  accordingly  eats  his  way  downward  in  the  center  of  the 
twig,  consuming  the  pith,  to  its  base,  and  onward  into  the  main  limb  from  wbich  this 
twig  grows,  extending  his  burrow  obliquely  downward  to  the  center  of  the  limb,  to  a 
distance  of  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  below  the  point  where  the  lateral  twig  is  given  off. 

The  worm,  being  about  half  grown,  is  now  ready  to  cut  the  limb  asunder.  But  this 
is  a  mobt  nice  and  critical  operation,  requiring  much  skill  and  calculation ;  for  tlie 
limb  must  not  break  and  fall  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  gnawing  it  apart,  or  he  will  be 
crushed  by  being  at  the  point  where  it  bends  and  tears  asunder,  or  will  fall  from  the 
cavity  there  when  it  breaks  open  and  separates.  To  avoid  such  casualties,  therefore, 
he  must  after  severing  it  have  time  to  withdraw  himself  back  into  his  hole  in  the 
limb  and  ping  the  opening  behind  him  before  the  limb  breaks  and  falls.  And  this 
little  creature  accordingly  appears  to  be  so  much  of  a  philosopher  as  to  understand 
the  force  of  the  winds  and  their  action  upon  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  so  that  he  can  bring 
them  into  his  service.  He  accordingly  severs  the  limb  so  far  that  it  will  remain  in 
its  position  until  a  strong  gust  of  wind  strikes  it,  whereupon  it  will  break  off  and  fall 

Bnt  the  most  astonishing  part  of  this  feat  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  limb  which 
he  cuts  off  is  sometimes  only  a  foot  in  length  and  is  consequently  quite  light;  some- 
timen  ten  feet  long,  loaded  with  leaves,  and  very  heavy.  A  man  by  carefully  inspect- 
ing the  length  of  the  limb,  the  size  of  its  branches,  and  the  amount  of  foliage  growing 
upon  them  could  judge  how  far  it  should  be  severed  to  insure  its  being  afterwards 
broken  by  the  winds.  Bnt  this  worm  is  imprisoned  in  a  dark  cell  only  an  inch,  or  two 
long  in  the  interior  of  the  limb.  How  is  it  possible  for  this  creature,  therefore,  to 
know  the  length  and  weight  of  the  limb  and  how  far  it  should  be  cut  asunder  f  A  man, 
moreover,  on  cutting  a  number  of  limbs  of  different  lengths  so  far  that  they  w^ill  be 
broken  by  the  winds,  will  find  that  he  has  often  miscalculated,  and  that  several  of  the 
limbs  do  not  break  off  as  he  designed  they  should.  This  little  worm,  however,  never 
makes  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  If  the  limb  be  short  it  severs  all  the  woody  fibers, 
leaving  it  hanging  only  by  the  outer  bark.  If  it  be  longer  a  few  of  the  woody  fiben 
on  its  upper  side  are  left  uncut  in  addition  to  the  bark.    If  it  bo  very  long  and  heavy 
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not  more  than  threvfoarths  of  the  wood  will  be  severed.  The  annexed  fignres*  repre* 
sent  the  seTeral  ends  of  limbs  of  different  sizes,  the  coarsely  dotted  parts  of  the  two 
.  first  indi<Miting  the  ragged  broken  ends  of  the  woody  fibers,  the  remainder  being  the 
smooth  sarface  ont  by  the  worms,  and  the  large  black  dot  representing  the  perfora- 
tion leading  np  the  limb  to  where  the  worm  lies.  The  first  of  these  figures  was  taken 
from  the  limb  already  spoken  of  as  ten  feet  in  length,  and  here  it  will  be  noticed  that 
a  portion  of  the  stonter  wood  towards  the  center  of  the  limb  was  preserved,  as  though 
the  worm  had  been  aware  that  the  weaker  sappy  fibers  ontside  next  to  the  bark  conld 
not  be  relied  upon  for  sustaining  a  limb  of  this  size,  as  they  are  where  the  limb  is 
smaller.  With  such  consummate  skill  and  seemi ngly  superterrestrial  intelligence  does 
this  philosophical  little  carpenter  vary  his  proceedings  to  meet  the  circumstances  of 
his  situation  in  each  particular  case !  But  by  tracing  the  next  stage  of  his  life  we 
sliall  be  able  to  see  how  it  is  that  he  probably  performs  these  feats  which  appear  so 
moch  beyond  his  sphere. 

Haying  cut  the  limb  asunder  so  far  that  he  supposes  it  will  break  with  the  next 
wind  which  arises,  the  worm  withdraws  himself  into  his  burrow,  and  that  he  may 
not  be  stunned  and  drop  therefrom  should  the  limb  strike  the  earth  with  violence 
when  it  falls,  he  closes  the  opening  behind  him  by  inserting  therein  a  wad  formed  of 
elastic  fibers  of  wood.  He  now  feeds  at  his  leisure  upon  the  pith  of  the  main  limb, 
hereby  extending  his  burrow  up  this  limb  six  or  twelve  inches  or  more,  until  he  at- 
tains his  full  growth— quietly  awaiting  the  £all  of  the  limb  and  his  descent  therein 
to  the  ground.  It  is  quite  probable  that  he  does  not  always  sever  the  limb  sufficiently, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  it  to  break  and  fall.  Haying  cut  it  so  much  as  he  deems 
prudent,  he  withdraws  and  commences  feeding  upon  the  pith  of  the  limb  above  the 
place  where  it  la  partially  severed,  until  a  high  wind  occurs.  If  the  limb  is  not 
hereby  broken,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  calm  he  very  probably  returns  and 
gnaws  off  an  additional  portion  of  the  wood,  repeating  this  act  again  and  again,  it 
loay  be,  until  a  wind  comes  which  accomplishes  the  desired  result.  And  this  serves 
to  explain  to  na  why  it  is  that  the  worm  severs  the  limbs  at  such  an  early  period  of 
his  life.  For  the  formidable  undertaking  of  cutting  asunder  such  an  extent  of  hard 
woody  substance,  we  should  expect  he  would  await  till  he  was  almost  grown  and  had 
attained  his  full  strength  and  vigor.  But  by  entering  upon  this  task  when  he  is  but 
half  grown  he  has  ample  opportunity  to  watch  the  result,  and  to  return  and  perfect 
the  work  if  he  discovers  his  first  essay  fails  to  accomplish  the  end  he  has  in  view. 

Thus  the  first  part  of  the  life  of  this  worm  is  passed  in  a  small  twig  branching  off 
from  the  main  limb.  This  is  so  slender  and  delicate  that  on  being  mined  as  it  is  by 
the  worm  and  all  its  green  outer  end  consumed,  it  dies  and  becomes  so  decayed  and 
brittle  that  it  is  usually  broken  off  when  the  limb  falls,  whereby  it  has. escaped  the 
notice  of  writers  hitherto.  The  remainder  of  his  larva  life  is  passed  in  the  main 
Umb,  first  cutting  off  this  limb  sufficiently  for  it  to  break  with  the  force  of  the  winds, 
and  then  excavating  a  burrow  upwards  in  the  center  of  the  limb,  both  before  and 
after  it  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  feeding  hereon  until  he  has  grown  to  his  full  size. 

It  is  most  frequently  the  limbs  of  the  red  and  the  black  oak  that  I  have  met  with 
wvered  by  the  oak  pruner,  though  it  is  not  rare  to  find  those  of  the  scarlet  oak  {Q. 
coeeinea)  and  of  the  white  oak  lopped  off  in  the  same  manner.  Limbs  of  the  beech 
snd  chestnut  not  unflrequently  and  those  of  the  birch,  the  apple,  and  probably  of 
other  trees,  are  sometimes  similarly  severed.  Mr.  P.  Weter,  of  Tirade,  Walworth 
County,  Wis.,  informs  me  that  the  peach  in  his  vicinity  suffers  in  a  similar  mau- 
ler, and  to  such  an  extent  some  years  that  the  severed  limbs,  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  are  seen  lying  under  almost  every  tree.  We  have  in  our 
eouitry  several  species  of  beetles  very  closely  related  to  the  oak  pruner,  but  no  at- 
tempts have  yet  been  made  to  ascertain  their  mode  of  life.  It  is  very  probable  that 
they  all  have  this  same  habit  of  cutting  off  the  limbs  of  trees,  one  perhaps  preferring 
the  wood  of  one  kind  of  tree,  another,  another.    This  is  the  more  probable,  since 


*  The  figures  have  not  been  reproduced. — A.  S.  P. 
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there  is  considerable  diversity  in  their  operations,  as  shown  by  an  examination  of  the 
fallen  limbs.  Thas  the  scarlet  oak,  instead  of  having  a  hole  bored  in  the  severed  end 
of  its  limbs,  commonly  has  half  the  wood  eaten  away  on  one  side  of  the  limb  for  the 
length  of  an  inch  or  more,  with  the  cavity  thus  formed  nnder  the  bark  packed  with 
worm  dnst,  and  a  cylindrical  burrow  Arom  the  npper  end  of  this  cavity  rnnning  up- 
wards in  the  center  of  the  limb,  the  same  as  in  other  oases. 

It  fnrther  appears  that  the  female,  when  ready  to  drop  an  egg,  is  not  always  able 
to  find  a  small  twig  with  a  green  snccnlent  end  adapted  to  her  wants.  She  then  con- 
signs her  progeny  to  the  bark  of  the  main  limb,  and  the  yonng  worm  subsists  on  the 
soft  pnlpy  matter  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  excavating  a  shallow  irregolar 
cavity  which  is  packed  with  worm  dnst,  till  it  has  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
gnaw  the  wood,  when  it  cnts  off  the  limb  as  in  other  cases.  It  may,  however,  be  a 
different  species  from  the  common  oak  prnner,  which  cradles  its  young  thus  beneath 
the  bark  instead  of  in  a  lateral  twig.  It  is  usually  in  the  fallen  limbs  of  the  beeoh, 
though  sometimes  in  those  of  the  oaks  also,  that  I  have  met  with  these  worm  tracks 
under  the  bark. 

The  bark  of  the  beech,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  quite  thin  and  very  brittle,  so  that 
it  will  illy  serve  to  hold  the  limb  in  its  place  if  the  wood  underneath  is  cue  off  in  the 
usual  manner.  And  accordingly  a  remarkable  modification  of  this  operation  will  be 
noticed  in  the  amputated  limbs  of  this  tree.  The  worm  eats  its  way  down  the  limb 
beneath  the  bark  until  it  has  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  sever  the  woody  fibers. 
It  then  passes  transversely  around  the  limb  beneath  the  bark,  girdling  it  by  cutting 
off  all  the  softer  outer  fibers  and  leaving  the  harder  ones  in  the  middle  of  the  limg 
nucut,  whereby  the  limb  is  sustained  until  the  wind  strikes  it.  How  surprising  that 
these  little  creatures  have  such  intelligence  given  them  as  enables  them  to  vary  their 
operations  to  such  an  extent,  according  to  the  circumstanoes  of  their  sitnation  in  each 
particular  case!  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  the  beech  prnner  a  different  epeeies 
from  that  of  the  oak,  as  it  dwells  beneath  the  bark  instead  of  in  a  lateral  twig,  and 
cnts  off  the  outer  instead  of  the  inner  wood  of  the  limb ;  but  the  worm  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  oak  in  its  external  appearance,  and  one  of  these  worms  which  I 
placed  in  a  cage,  falling  from  its  fractured  burrow  in  the  beech  limb,  forsook  this 
wood  and  commenced  boring  into  an  oak  limb  lying  beside  it. 

Not  only  the  limbs,  but  small  young  trees,  at  least  of  the  white  oak,  are  sometimes 
felled  by  these  insects ;  in  which  cases  the  worm,  inste«d  of  cutting  the  wood  off 
transversely,  severs  it  in  a  slanting  or  oblique  direction,  as  though  it  were  aware  the 
winds  would  prostrate  a  perpendicular  shoot  more  readily  by  its  being  out  in  tJiis 
manner. 

The  larva  grows  to  a  length  of  0.60,  and  is  then  0.15  thick  across  its  neck,  where  it 
is  broadest.  It  tapers  slightly  from  its  neck  backwards,  the  hind  part  of  its  body 
being  nearly  cylindrical.  It  is  a  soft  or  fleshy  grob,  somewhat  shining  and  of  a  white 
color,  often  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  its  head,  which  is  small  and  retracted  into 
the  neck,  being  black  in  front.  It  is  divided,  into  twelve  rings  by  very  deep,  wide, 
transverse  grooves.  The  neck  or  first  ring  is  much  the  largest,  and  shows  two  very 
pale  tawny  yellow  bands  on  its  npper  side,  the  anterior  one  slightly  broken  aannder  in 
its  middle,  and  on  each  side  beyond  the  ends  of  these  bands  is  a  spot  of  the  same  color. 
The  two  or  three  rings  next  to  the  neck  are  shorter  than  the  others,  and  less  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  A  faint  stripe  of  a  darker  color  may  be  discerned  along 
the  middle  of  the  back,  widely  broken  apart  at  each  of  the  sutures.  The  last  ring  is 
much  narrower  and  more  shining  than  the  others,  and  is  cut  across  by  a  fine  trans- 
verse line,  dividing  it  ioTto  two  parts,  of  which  the  hinder  one  or  tip  is  bearded  with 
small  blackish  hairs,  and  a  few  fine  hairs  are  perceptible  upon  the  other  rings.  The 
last  two  rings  are  retracted  into  the  ring  which  precedes  them,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
animal,  whereby  this  ring  becomes  humped  and  swollen ;  and  It  appears  to  be  chiefly 
by  thus  enlarging  the  end  of  its  body  that  the  worm  holds  and  moves  itself  about  in 
its  cell,  its  feet  being  so  weak  and  minute  that  they  are  scarcely  perceptible  and  can 
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be  of  little  aer^oe.  It  has  three  pairs  of  soft,  conioal-Jointed  feet,  reeembliog  its  an- 
ieunm  in  tbeir  size  and  shape.  The  first  pair  is  placed  on  an  elevated  wrinkle  of  the 
•kin  in  the  sntnre  between  the  first  and  seeond  segments  of  the  thorax,  more  distant 
from  each  other  than  are  those  of  the  seeond  and  third  pairs,  which  are  situated  on 
the  middle  of  the  elevation  of  the  second  and  third  segments. 

Some  of  the  worms  enter  their  pnpa  state  the  last  of  antumn,  and  others  not  till 
the  following  spring.  Hence  in  examining  the  fallen  limbs  in  the  winter,  a  larva 
may  be  fonnd  in  one,  a  pnpa  in  another.  Preparatory  to  entering  its  pnpa  state,  the 
larva  places  a  small  wad  of  woody  fibers,  sometimes  intermingled  with  worm-dnst, 
below  it,  in  its  burrow,  aod  sometimes  another  wad  above  it  if  the  bnrrow  runs  far 
op  the  limb,  thns  partitioning  oflf  a  room  one  or  two  inches  in  length  in  which  to  lie 
daring  its  pnpa  state.  The  shriveled  cast  skin  of  the  larva  will  be  foand  at  the  upper 
end  of  this  cell,  after  it  has  changed  to  a  pnpa. 

Usually  those  insects  which  nudergo  a  complete  metamorphosis  remain  at  rest, 
lying  dormant  and  motionless  during  their  pnpa  state.  The  oak  pruner,  however,  is 
a  remarkable  exception  to  this.  ■  Whenever  its  cell  is  opened  it  will  be  seen  moving 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  with  quite  as  much  agility  as  it  shows  in  its  larva 
•tate.  The  sutures  of  its  abdomen  have  the  same  deep  transverse  grooves  as  in  the 
IsrviB,  admitting  the  same  amount  of  motion  to  this  part  of  its  body  that  it  previously 
bftd.  And,  lying  on  its  back,  it  uses  the  tip  of  its  abdomen  as  though  it  were  furnished 
with  a  proleg,  the  little  sharp  points  with  which  it  is  covered  being  pressed  against 
the  roagh  walls  of  the  cell  and  the  body  pushed  forward  or  drawn  backward  hereby, 
step  after  step,  at  the  will  of  the  animaL 

2%epi^  isof  much  the  same  size  with  the  larva  and  of  a  yellowish- white  color. 
Its  eyes  are  sometimes  white,  sometimes  blackish-brown.  The  antenna-sheaths  arise 
in  the  notch  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  eyes  and,  passing  directly  across  the  surface 
of  these  organs,  extend  down  along  each  side  of  the  back  above  the  sheath  of  the 
fore  and  middle  pairs  of  legs,  then  curving  inward  they  pass  back  to  the  eye  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  same  legs,  their  ends  being  placed  upon  the  eye  slightly  inside 
of  their  origin.  The  knees  of  the  hind  legs  protrude  far  ont  from  under  the  upper 
sides  of  the  wing-sheaths  forward  of  their  tips,  whilst  the  feet  of  these  legs  occupy 
the  space  between  the  tips  of  the  wing-sheaths.  The  back  of  the  abdomen  shows  a 
distinct,  pale-brown  stripe  along  the  middle,  on  each  side  of  which  the  surface  of  the 
segments  is  furnished  with  numerous  small,  erect,  sharp  points  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
those  on  the  apical  segment  being  double  the  length  of  the  others. 

TkfheeUe, — ^They  are  usually  from  0.50  to  0.55  in  length  and  0.12  broad,  of  a  slender, 
eyiindrical  form,  of  a  dull  black  color,  tinged  more  or  less  with  brown  on  the  wing- 
coTers,  more  evidently  so  towards  their  tips,  whilst  the  antennse  are  paler  brown,  and 
the  under  side  and  legs  chestnut  colored,  sometimes  bright,  sometimes  dark  and 
blackish.  The  sur£sce  is  everywhere  clothed  with  shortish,  prostrate  gray  hairs,  and 
on  the  wing-covers  these  are  in  places  more  dense,  forming  small  gray  spots,  aod  on 
each  side  of  the  thorax,  in  the  middle,  is  a  whitish  dot,  formed  in  the  same  manner. 
Sometimes  also  on  the  base  of  the  thorax,  on  each  side  of  its  middle,  a  short  gray 
stripe  formed  by  these  hairs  is  very  obvious,  whilst  in  other  individuals  no  traces  of 
these  fitripes  can  be  discerned. 

The  scntel  also  is  densely  covered  and  gray  from  these  hairs.  The  surface,  above, 
is  occupied  by  numerous  coarse,  round  panctures,  those  on  the  thorax  being  of  the 
same  size  with  those  on  the  wing-covers,  but  more  crowded,  many  of  them  running 
into  each  other.  Towards  the  tips  of  the  wing-covers  these  punctures  become  per- 
ceptibly smaller. 

In  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  fallen  limbs  no  worm  is  to  be  found ;  and  an  exam- 
ination of  them  shows  that  the  insect  perished  at  the  time  the  limb  was  severed,  and 
before  it  had  excavated  any  burrow  upward  in  its  center,  no  perforation  being  present, 
except  that  leading  into  the  lateral  twig.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  of  these  in- 
stances the  limb  broke  when  the  worm  was  in  the  act  of  gnawing  it  asunder,  either 
fh>mits  own  weight  or  from  a  wind  arising  whilst  the  work  was  in  progress.    And  - 
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even  thoagh  the  worm  may  have  withdrawn  into  its  hole  and  plugged  the  opening 
behind  it,  it  is  frequently  discovered  here,  probably,  and  devoured  by  birds.  After  a 
violent  wind  in  the  summer  season,  some  of  our  insect-eating  birds  may  always  be 
noticed  actively  in  search  of  limbs  and  trees  that  have  thereby  been  broken,  their 
Instinct  teaching  them  that  this  breakage  usually  ooours  from  the  wood  being  weak- 
ened by  the  mining  operations  of  worms  therein,  whose  lurking  places  are  now  opened 
to  them.  And  they  will  be  seen  industriously  occupied  in  picking  around  the  fract- 
ured ends  of  the  wood,  and  feasting  upon  the  grubs  which  they  there  find.  Nam* 
bers  of  our  wood-boring  larvse  are  thus  destroyed,  and  the  oak  pruner,  notwithstand- 
ing the  precautions  it  takes  to  secrete  itself,  doubtless  frequently  falls  a  prey  to  these 
sagacious  foragers. 

Bemediet, — ^Theee  insects  will  undoubtedly  at  times  occur  in  such  numbers  as  to 
render  it  important  that  they  be  destroyed,  at  least  where  they  resort  to  the  peach 
or  other  valuable  trees.  And  this  may  readily  be  effected  by  gathering  and  burning 
the  fallen  limbs  in  the  winter  or  the  early  part  of  spring.  (Fitch's  Fifth  Rex>ort,  pp. 
17-24.) 

We  have  preferred  to  qaote  in  full  Dr.  Fitch's  account  of  this  insect, 
althongh  somewhat  prolix^  and  though  he  ascribes  too  much  intelligence 
to  the  larva.  The  following  criticisms  and  observations  are  also  quoted 
in  full  from  an  article  by  Dr.  John  Hamilton,  published  in  the  Cana- 
dian Entomologist,  August,  1887 :  * 

Divested  of  all  romance  and  imagination,  and  descending  to  facts,  the  obserrations 
of  Professors  Peck,  Fitch,  and  Harris  may  be  reduced  to  this :  In  the  month  of  Jnly 
the  parent  lays  the  eggs  on  the  limbs  or  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf  near  the  end  of  the  twigs 
of  that  year's  growth  of  yarions  species  of  oak,  and  perhaps  other  trees.  After  hatch- 
ing, the  yonng  larva  (in  the  latter  case)  penetrates  to  the  pith  and  devours  it  down- 
wards till  the  woody  base  is  reached,  and  so  onward  to  the  center  of  the  main  limb ; 
here  it  eats  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inside  of  the  limb  and  then,  plugging 
the  end  of  the  burrow,  which  it  excavates  towards  the  distal  end,  eventually  fiEdls  to 
the  ground  with  the  limb,  which,  being  weakened,  is  broken  off  by  the  high  antamnal 
winds.  They  exist  here  either  as  larvte  or  pupsB  till  spring  and  emerge  In  June  as 
perfect  beetles.    Time,  one  year,  though  not  so  stated  in  words. 

The  account  given  in  detail  below  is  so  different  from  the  above  that  were  the  iden- 
tity of  the  individualsn  ot  established  by  actual  comparison  and  by  recognized  au- 
thority, it  might  well  be  asserted  I  had  given  an  account  of  some  other  Elapkidion. 

April,  1H83,  I  procured  a  barrel  of  hickory  limbs  from  a  tree  girdled  early  in  188^ 
The  limbs  were  from  one-half  to  1  inch  in  diameter.  Very  few  things  developed  from 
them  that  season,  but  the  next  (1884)  quite  a  number  of  species  came  forth — ClgUM- 
thus  rurioola  and  albofMoiatus,  Neoolytua  Ivsoaa,  and  erjfthrocephaluSy  Sienaspkemut  xo- 
tatus,  etc.  Many  larvsB  of  some  CerambycidsB  continued  to  work  on  under  the  bark. 
Late  in  the  fall  I  observed  that  most  of  these  had  penetrated  the  wood,  but  some  re- 
mained under  the  bark  till  April  and  May  of  the  next  year  (1886).  The  most  of  the 
beetles  appeared  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  Jnne,  though  individualB  ooonrred 
occasionally  till  September.  A  few  larvse  were  stiU  found  at  work,  but  by  October 
they  likewise  had  bored  into  the  wood  and  appeared  as  beetles  the  next  June  (1886). 
The  normal  period  of  metamorphosis  is  therefore  three  years,  but  in  individuals  it 
may  be  retarded  to  four  or  more  years. 

At  the  present  writing  (June  5)  these  beetles  are  issuing  in  great  numbers  fri>m  a 
barrel  of  hickory  limbs  obtained  in  April,  1685,  from  a  tree  deadened  in  January, 
1884,  thus  verifying  the  first  observation. 

How  the  larvse  get  under  the  bark  could  not  be  ascertained.    When  first  examined, 
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in  April,  tbey  were  from  4  to  b^'^  long.  They  ate  the  wood  nnder  the  bnrk,  follow- 
ing its  grain,  and  paelced  their  bnrrows  solidly  with  their  dnst  The  growth  and 
progreos  were  both  slow,  for  by  the  next  April  they  had  scarcely  more  than  doubled 
in  length  and  had  not  traveled  more  than  from  4  to  6  inches  daring  the  year ;  but 
after  Jnly  they  developed  an  enormons  appetite  and  consumed  the  wood  for  at  least 
an  inch  in  length  and  often  entirely  around  the  limb,  ejecting  their  castings  through 
holes  made  in  the  bark.  When  full  fed  they  bore  obliquely  an  oval  hole  into  the 
wood,  penetrating  it  from  4  to  10  inches.  The  larva  then  packs  the  opening  with 
fine  castings  and  enlarges  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  interior  of  the  burrow  by  gnaw- 
ing off  its  sides  a  quantity  of  coarso  fiber,  in  which  it  lies,  after  turning  its  head  to 
the  entrance.  When  about  to  become  pupa  (I  witnessed  the  process)  the  skin  rup- 
tures on  the  dorsum  of  three  or  four  segments  next  the  head ;  the  head  of  the  pupa 
Appears,  and  after  about  half  an  hour's  wriggling  the  whole  body  is  divested  of  ita 
covering.  To  the  observer  the  pupa  appears  to  crawl  out  of  the  skin,  but  in  foot  the 
•kin  with  the  large  mandibles  is  forced  backwards  by  the  alternate  extension  and  con- 
traction of  the  segments,  assisted  materially  by  the  fiber  that  surrounds  it.  After 
its  soft  body  hardens  the  same  movements  free  it  from  the  fiber,  some  being  shoved 
in  advauoe  of  the  head,  and  some  posteriorly,  the  exuviie  being  oft«n  found  at  the 
distal  end  of  the  hole.  The  time  spent  in  the  pupal  state  is  indefinite  and  does  not 
seem  to  concern  greatly  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  beetle.  Sticks  split  open 
St  different  periods  ftt>m  December  till  March  contained  larvse  and  pup»  about  equally, 
but  no  developed  beetles.  A  larva  that  I  observed  go  into  the  wood  in  April  appeared 
as  a  beetle  among  the  first  of  such  as  had  presumably  pupated  in  the  fall. 

The  number  of  these  beetles  obtained  that  and  the  present  season  was  great  and 
afforded  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  individual  variations,  and  they  do  differ 
greatly.  In  length  from  8  to  18*"» ;  in  pubescence,  some  being  nearly  naked  and  uni- 
oolored,  others  having  it  longer  and  condensed  into  spots  or  almost  vittate ;  some 
being  quite  slender  and  elongate,  while  others  are  short  and  broad.  The  surface  of 
the  elytra  is  mostly  uniform,  but  in  some,  especially  such  as  are  narrow  and  elon- 
gated, one  or  two  coste  are  more  or  less  evident. 

Now,  although  this  account  differs  so  widely  frt>m  that  given  by  Mr.  Fitch,  still 
th^  beetles  are  the  same.  Unfortunately,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  pruned 
oak  Umbe  frx>m  which  to  obtain  the  insects  myself,  but  I  have  a  good  set  from  Mr. 
Blaochard,  of  Biassachusetts,  presumably  from  the  oak,  which  are  identical.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  Clarkson,  I  have  a  set  of  those  d'^scribed  by  him  in  the  Can. 
Ent,  vol.  17,  p.  188,  from  oak  limbs,  and  which  became  imagoes  in  November,  and 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference.  Dr.  Qeorge  H.  Horn  says,  ^^  They  are  the  same.^ 
To  identify  Elapkidiom  parallelum  had  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me,  and  I  once  thought 
I  had  a  real  set ;  I  obtained  it  about  a  dozen  times  by  exchange,  but  could  never  be 
satisfied  that  the  specimens  received  were  not  pauperized  or  peculiar  individuals  of 
B.  9Ulo8uwi,  On  comparing  my  hickory  insects  with  all  the  descriptions  of  £,  villosum 
and  parailelum  and  their  several  synonyms,  as  far  as  I  possess  them,  it  was  easy  to 
pick  out  sets  that  would  answer  satisfactorily  all  their  requirements,  and  I  became 
satisfied  that  E.  parallelum  could  not  be  separated. 

29.  Elaphidion  paraVelum  Newman. 
(Larva,  PI.  xvu,  Fig.  1.) 

This  borer,  according  to  Biley,  infests  the  oak,  and  Mr.  Tyler  Town- 
send,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  found  it  to  be  the  common  oak  prnner 
of  the  vicinity  of  Ooustantine,  Micb.,while  it  also  is  common  in  hickory.* 

*I>r.  Horn  has,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hamilton  (Can.  Ent.,  Aug.,  1887),  stated  that 
BUtpMdion  tfUhiumtkud  parallelum  ''  are  inseparable.''  It  is,  however,  too  late,  since 
this  note  is  added  in  the  galley  proof,  to  combine  the  accounts  of  the  latter  so-called 
species  with  that  of  E.  villosum,  r^ ^^^1^ 
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It  becomes  a  pupa  either  in  the  aatamn  or  spring.    (Can.  Ent.,  xviii,  13, 

1SS6.)  In  the  absence  of  the  larva  of  any 
other  species  of  this  or  an  allied  genns,  for 
comparison,  we  have  compared  the  larva 
with  that  of  Xylotrechus  colonus. 

Beetle. — BrowD,  punctared,  covered  with  an  ashy 
woolly  j>abe8ceiice;  elongated  linear;  antennsd 
scarcely  shorter  than  the  body;  second  and  third 
joints  with  a  terminal  spine ;  elytra  parallel,  trun- 
cated at  the  apex  and  armed  with  a  epine  at  each 
angle,  the  oater  spine  rather  long  and  incurved. 
Length  .55  inch.     (Le  Conte.) 

Xarwi.— The  body  very  closely  resembles  X  ooUmut^ 
Pio.  d2.~-ma^idionfiaraUaum,      feut  is  larger  and  broader,  especially  on  segments  7  to 
^  9,  but  in  general  appearance  is  closely  similar.    Pro- 

thoracic  segment  scarcely  wider  than  the  mesothoracic,  but  not  so  much  swollen  as  in 
Xylotrechus.  The  disk  is  regularly  transversely  oblong,  the  sides  not  convex  bnt 
straight,  the  edges  in  front  and  on  the  sides  brown.  The  disk  is  one-half  as  long  as 
broad ;  posterior  half  free  from  hairs,  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  in  X,  eolonuSf  bnt  the 
longitudinal  irregular  pale  streaks  are  present.  The  mesothoracic  and  metathoracic 
segments  are  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic,  but  the  mesothoracic  is  a  little  shorter  than 
the  metathoracic.  The  mesothoracic  segment  is  divided  into  two  lateral  portions  by  a 
scutel-like,  very  short  and  broad  callosity  which  is  narrow,  lanceolate-oval.  The 
metathoracic  segment  has  a  similar  callosity,  bnt  a  transverse  fleshy  ridge  is  present, 
not  found  on  the  mesothoracic  segment.  Beneath  is  a  callous  brown  spot  incised  in 
the  middle,  longer  and  narrower  than  those  on  the  six  succeeding  segments.  That 
on  the  prothoracic  is  much  shorter  and  narrower  than  on  the  mesothoracic,  the  latter 
not  divided  mesially,  where  those  on  the  metathoracic  and  throe  succeeding  segments 
are  partly  divided  by  the  median  line  of  the  body,  forming  two  irregular  oval  patches 
touching  the  median  line  of  the  body,  and  with  the  outer,  hinder  edge  produced  a 
little  posteriorly.  On  the  first  abdominal  segment  is  a  transverse,  short  but  very 
wide  crescent-shaped  callosity  with  swollen  margins;  on  the  succeeding  segments 
these  become  longer  and  narrower,  until  on  the  fourth  segment  they  become  one-half 
as  long  as  broad;  on  the  hinder  segments  (5  to  7)  they  become  still  longer  and  trans- 
versely oblong- oval,  with  irregular  broad  thickened  patches.  Beneath,  on  the  seg- 
ments behind  the  fourth,  the  callosities  disappear,  but  there  are  raised  smooth  oval 
areas.  A  pair  of  thoracic  feet  on  each  of  the  three  segments;  they  are  three-jointed, 
basal  joint  membranous;  second  joint  about  three-fourths  as  long  as  wide;  third 
Joint  about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  thS  second,  and  slightly  longer.  The  ninth  ab- 
dominal segment  but  little  narrower  than  the  eighth ;  the  tenth  about  one-third  as 
wide  as  the  ninth.    A  pair  of  mesothoracic  spiracles  and  eight  abdominal  pairs. ' 

Head  not  quite  so  large  in  proportion  as  in  X  oolonue.  Labrum  small,  not  quite  so 
broad  as  in  X.  oolonuSf  convex  and  well  rounded  in  front,  and  very  hairj'.  Mandibles 
black. 

Antennie  four-jointed,  first  Joint  apparently  divided  into  two  subsegments;  third 
a  little  longer  and  narrower  than  the  second ;  the  fourth  minute,  obtuse,  one-half  as 
long  as  the  third  is  wide.  MaxillsB  with  the  lobe  rather  small,  reaching  to  near  the 
end  of  the  third  joint  of  the  palpus.  Maxillary  palpi  four-Jointed,  second  Joint 
slightly  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  first;  fourth  half  as  thick  as  the  third  and 
pointed  at  the  tip.  Labium  with  the  mentum  nearly  square,  narrower  than  the  sub- 
mentum.    The  ligula,  which  is  very  small  in  X  oolonM,  is  here  entirely  wanting. 
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30.  Elapkidian  aUnnoHmm  (Drnry). 

AooordiDg  to  Mr.  Schwarz,  this  species  and  E  muoranatum  bore  in 
dry  twigs  of  Quereus  virens  in  Florida.  (Biley  in  American  Entomol- 
o^  iii,  239.) 

Barlle.— Head  brownish  black,  covered  with  short  yellowish-gray  pile.  Thorax 
dirty  black,  covered  with  yellow-gray  pile ;  cylindrical,  and  withoat  any  spines  or 
eminenoee.  Antenn»  dnsky  brown ;  having  a  spine  on  each  Joint,  except  that  next 
the  head,  and  about  the  length  of  the  insect.  Scntellnm  very  smalL  Elytra  black, 
mottled  with  yellow-gray,  being  margined  at  the  sides  and  suture  and  not  reaching 
or  covering  the  anus,  each  having  two  spines  at  the  extremity.  Abdomen  and  breast 
grayish  brown,  as  are  the  legs,  each  of  which  ia  fhmished  with  a  spine  at  the  tip  of 
the  tibi». 

31.  EUiphidion  mueronatum  (Say). 

This  species  was  found  in  company  with  the  preceding  by  Mr.  Schwarz. 

Baei/e. —Brown,  with  ashy  hairs ;  antennsB  three  or  fonr  spined ;  thighs  mncronate ; 
elytra  bidentate ;  body  reddish  brown,  partially  covered  with  short,  prostrate  cine- 
leons  hairs,  unequally  distributed.  AntennsB  longer  than  the  body ;  Joints  3  to  6, 
coding  in  a  spine ;  scnteUum  white,  with  dense  hair  divided  into  two  lobes ;  elytra 
punctured ;  the  hairs  so  disposed  as  to  give  the  surface  an  irregularly  spotted  appear- 
ance; tip  biapiiMMe;  intermediate  and  posterior  thighs  bimucronate,  the  inner  spine 
longest.    Length  seyen-twentieths  of  an  inch.    (Say.) 

32.  Aoanthoderea  A-gihhua  Say. 

In  this  longioom,  which  according  to  Mr.  Schwarz  bores  in  the  twigs,  the  scape  ot 
the  antennae  becomes  thicker  towards  the  tip,  and  is  shorter  than  the  third  Joint ; 
the  prothoraz  is  armed  with  dorsal  tubercles,  with  a  large  lateral  spine.  The  eyes 
are  lees  coarsely  granulated  than  in  the  other  species.  **  Body  dark  brownish ;  an- 
tenniB  hardly  longer  than  the  body,  blackish ;  head  before  sparingly  punctured ; 
labmm  dull  boney-yeUow ;  thorax  with  distant  punctures ;  fonr  tubercles  nearly  in 
a  transverse  line,  and  a  longitudinal,  elevated  line;  elytra  quadrigibbous  at  base; 
inner  gibbosity  extended  with  a  longitudinal  elevated  line ;  numerous  distant  deep 
ponctures;  a  dilated,  waved  ashen  spot  before  the  middle;  a  sutnral  series  of  alter- 
nate square  small  brown  and  cinereous  spots  nearly  opposite ;  tip  emarginate ;  thighs 
elavate.    Length  less  than  three-fifths  of  an  inch."    (Say. ) 

33.  Leptura  eebra  Olivier. 

The  larva  and  pupa  inhabit  the  black  oak.    (Dr.  Horn.) 

34.   TragidUm  fultf^^ne  Say. 

According  to  Biley,  this  longicorn  bores  iu  the  oak.  (Am.  Ent,  iii,  239.) 

Bsstle.— Body  deep  black,  covered  with  dense  black  hair ;  antennsB  rather  longer 
than  the  body,  somewhat  hairy ;  palpi  glabrous,  deep  reddish  brown ;  thorax  above, 
with  four  obsolete  tubercles  and  an  intermediate,  abbreviated,  glabrous,  longitudinal 
line;  a  slightly  prominent  lateral  spine;  scntel  hairy,  black;  elytra  yellowish- ful- 
vous, covered  with  dense,  very  short  prostrate  hair ;  four  longitudinal  slightly  ele- 
vated lines.    Length  three-fifths  inch.    (Say.)  ^  j 
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Fio.  di.So§triehut  bieomU.— 
Smith  cM. 


Fio.  33.— Tnm^idion  ftilTlpeime.— Smith  and  liarx  del. 

35.  Bo9trioku$hioami8  Weber. 
Order  Colboptbra  ;  Family  Fttsidm, 

Mr.  A.  S.  McBride  records  finding  this  beetle  ander  the  dead  bark  of 
white  oak  posts  iu  Anfi:nst,  and  he  thinks  the  larva  bores  in  the  wood. 
(Can.  Ent.,  xii,  107,  June,  1880.) 

Beetle, — Body  blackish-brown  varied  with  cine- 
reous; with  robust,  scale-like  hairs;  head  equal; 
eyes  prominent,  reddish  brown ;  antenn»  and  palpi 
ferruginous;  labrura  fulvous;  thorax  declivous 
before  and  behind ;  anterior  half  and  lateral  mar- 
gin armed  with  numerous  short  spines ;  anterior 
angles  projected  over  the  head  in  the  form  of  par- 
allel horns ;  posterior  angles  elongated  backward 
in  the  form  of  tubercles ;  two  hardly  elevated  tuber- 
cles on  the  middle  of  the  base ;  scutel  rounded, 
cinereous ;  elytra,  each  with  two  elevated  lines,  of 
which  the  inner  one  is  the  more  prominent  and  acute,  with  the  blackish-brown  and 
cinereous  colors  somewhat  alternate ;  tip  near  the  sutural  termination  mnoronate  or 
only  angulated ;  beneath  dark  reddish-brown. 

Length,  two-fifths  of  an  inch.     (Say.) 

36.  Xyleborua  celsue  Eichhoff. 
Order  Colboptbra;  Family  ScoLYTiDiE. 

This  species  belongs  to  that  section  of  the  genns,  according  to  Le 
Conte,  in  which  the  body  is  elongate,  cylindrical;  the  declivity  of  the 
elytra  obliqae,  frequently  retnse  or  excavated ;  the  fnnicle  of  the  antennsD 
with  five  distinct  joints;  tibisB  roanded  at  tip  and  usually  finely  serrate. 

Beetle. — Two  lines  long.  Ferruginous,  clothed  with  yellow  hair ;  elytra  obliquely 
sloping  behind,  perfectly  flat,  smooth,  with  two  larger  acute,  pointed,  tubercles  each 
side  near  the  suture,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  with  many  smaller  acute  ele- 
vations. It  differs  from  X.pyri  by  its  much  more  elongate  form,  the  prothoraz  being 
about  one-half  longer  than  wide,  with  the  sides  parallel  behind  the  middle  and  the 
elytra  much  more  than  one-half  longer  than  the  thorax.     (Le  Cou^^^qqIo 
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37.  Xylebaru$  fu$eatu$  Eiohhom. 

Bmtle,^lMigth,  1  to  1^  lines.  Ferraginons  brown,  or  yellow,  thinly  clothed  with 
gray  hair,  with  the  same  form  and  scolptare  as  X,  manograpkua,  bat  somewhat  smaller, 
and  distinguished  by  the  oblique  declivity  of  the  elytra  being  marked  by  only  a 
•ingle,  large,  acute  tubercle,  while  the  suture  itself  is  also  distinctly  elevated.  (Le 
Conte.) 

3d.  XylefroTM  retuaioollis  Zimmermann. 

Beetle, — Length,  1  line.  Bust-yellow;  front  smooth,  with  a  deep  longitudinal 
impression ;  prothorax  longer  than  wide,  a  little  broader  than  the  elytra,  punctured 
in  front ;  thinly  pubescent  and  very  deeply  excavated ;  the  front  margin  rising  into 
an  acute  point ;  behind  nearly  glabrous  and  smooth.  Elytra  short,  punctured  with- ' 
out  order,  thinly  pubescent,  obliquely  declivous  behind,  and  somewhat  impressed 
along  the  suture.    Maryland,  found  under  oak-bark.    (Le  Conte.) 

39.  mtyophthanu  puhipennie  Lee. 

Order  Colboptera;  Family  ScoLTTiDiE. 

Mr.  Bicksecker  remarks  concerning  the  habits  of  this  bark  borer  on 
the  Pacific  coast: 

I  have  seen  great  swarms  of  Pitgopktkartie  puhipennie  Lee.  in  the  branches  of 
newly  felled  live  oaks,  and  have  taken  the  same  or  an  allied  species  from  sticks  of 
oak  that  had  preTiously  been  peeled  for  tan-bark.    (Ent.  Amer.,  i,  97.) 

Beetle. — Club  of  antenn»  distinctly  annulated  and  pubescent  on  both  sides,  not 
fringed  with  long  hair.  Fore  tibi®  moderately  serrate;  fore  tarsi  with  joints  1  to  3 
stent,  fifth  longer  than  the  others  united. 

Male  bead  deeply  concave;  edge  of  the  concavity  fringed  with  long  silky  hairs. 
Female  head  shining,  sparsely  hairy,  punctured  with  an  interocular  tubercle;  the 
longer  hairs  of  the  elytra  ( which  are  finely  punctulate)  are  arranged  in  rows.  (Le  Conte 
and  Horn.) 

40.  Pitifophthortie  queroiperda  Schwarz. 

Mr.  Schwarz  has  observed  the  habits  of  this  Scolytid  beetle,  and  also 
described  the  beetle  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Washington  (i,  56),  stating  that  it  occnrs  from  New  York  to  Florida. 
On  page  162  ol  the  same  Proceedings  Mr.  John  D.  Sherman  records 
finding  some  sixty  or  seventy  specimens  nnder  the  bark  of  a  felled  oak 
tree  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

The  gaUeries,  which  are  partly  in  the  bark  and  partly  in  the  outermost  layer  of 
the  wood,  are  the  primary  galleries — i.  e.,  those  made  by  the  parent  beetle— and  ex- 
hibited a  feature  hitherto  not  observed  in  any  other  Scolytid.  The  female  beetle 
bores  straight  through  the  bark ;  then  follows  a  very  short  gallery  vertioaUy  down- 
ward, and  this  is  crossed  immediately  below  the  entrance  hole  by  an  extremely  long 
transverse  gallery.  The  novelty  consists  in  the  short  vertical  gallery,  which,  evi- 
dently, is  constructed  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  beetle  to  turn  around 
without  getting  on  the  outside  of  the  tree.  The  larval  galleries,  if  there  be  any,  are 
not  yet  known.    (Schwarz. ) 

Beetle.^Thia  new  species  belongs  to  Le  Conte's  group  B,  and  may  be  called  Pityoph- 
thof%$  quereiperda.  It  is  closely  allied  to  P.  minutieeimuaj  with  which  it  agrees  in 
size,  form,  and  coloration,  but  from  which  it  differs  in  the  sculpture  and  pubescence 
of  the  elytra.  In  minuHesimus  the  elytra  are  finely  and  rather  indistinctly  punctu- 
late ;  the  pubescence  is  fine,  very  sparse  or  nearly  absent  on  the  basal  portion  of  the 
elytra  and  denser  on  the  declivity,  but  always  hair-like.  In  quei^ciperda  the  elytra 
are  qaite  distinctly  rngosely  punctulate,  and,  therefore,  less  shining.    The  pubescence 
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is  stoat,  moderately  dense  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  elytra  and  still  denser  and  soale- 
like  on  the  deelivity .  In  the  twoCalifomian  species  of  the  same  group  the  pnbeacenoe 
oonsints  of  long  and  short  hair  intermixed.  P.  querc^^da  occnrs  from  New  York  to 
Florida.    (Schwarz.) 

41.   Monartkrum  mali  (Fitch). 

Mr.  Schwarz  has  observed  this  Scolytid  while  at  work  in  pieces  of 
the  red  oak  at  WashingtOD,  D.  O.  It  was  first  observed  by  Fitch  at- 
tacking the  apple  tree  in  New  York.  It  ranges  from  Lake  Saperior  to 
Florida.    (Le  Oonte.) 

The  parent  beetle  bores  through  the  bark  straight  into  the  wood  to  a  distance  of 
from  5  to  7™">.  Then  follows  a  transverse  gallery  and,  in  most  oases,  a  seoond  trans- 
yerse  gallery  immediately  behind  the  first ;  in  several  instances  there  is  still  a  third 
gallery.  The  secondary  bnrrows,  in  which  the  larvn  undergo  their  transformations, 
and  which,  in  all  probability,  are  made  by  the  larvn,  start  rectangularly  upward  or 
downward  from  the  transverse  galleries  and  are  but  little  longer  than  the  beetle. 
Oviposition  in  this  species  has  not  yet  been  observed,  and  it  remains,  also,  uncertain 
whether  only  one  or  several  beetles  have  been  at  work  when  there  are  two*  or  three 
transverse  galleries  present.     (Schwarz,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  i,  44,  48.) 

Beetle,^ln  this  genus  the  body  U  long  and  cylindrical;  the  scape  cf  the  antenn» 
long  and  slender;  the  fnniole  of  but  one  short  Joint,  the  others  being  absorbed  in  the 
club,  which  is  rounded  and  very  much  compressed ;  elsrtra  elongate,  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly declivous  behind,  and  pubescent  on  the  declivity ;  feebly  punctured  in 
rows.    M.  malt  is  small  brown,  elytra  not  hairy  at  tip. 

Male:  Clnb  of  antennse  with  a  long  apical  spine  and  a  few  hairs;  declivity  of 
elytra  oblique,  not  retuse  at  the  sides,  acutely  margined  only  at  the  apex  and  for  a. 
short  distance  behind ;  face  of  declivity  with  a  slight  reniform  elevation  rising  tnt» 
two  cusps  near  the  suture,  which  is  deeply  impressed  and  excavated  at  that  place; 
head  flat,  opaque,  not  fringed  with  hair. 

Female:  Club  of  antennse  without  apical  spine  ;  declivity  of  elytra  as  in  male,  but 
with  the  reniform  elevation  and  its  two  cusps  much  stronger ;  head  slightly  convex^ 
subopaque,  feebly  pnnctnred. 

Lake  Superior  to  Florida;  depredates  on  apple  trees.  Length,  2"™  (.08  inch).. 
(Le  Conte.) 

42.  Ilhjfoenu  nov^foracenns  (Forster). 

According  to  Riley  thia  weevil  in- 
fests the  oak,  having  been  seen  bor- 
ing into  the  twigs  of  the  bnrr-oak; 
the  larva  is  of  the  nsnal  cnrcnlioni- 
form  appearance.  The  female  first 
makes  a  small  longitudinal  excava- 
tion with  her  jaws,  eating  upward 
toward  the  end  of  the  branch,  then 
turns  round  and  thrusts  her  egg  into 
it.  She  was  observed  in  the  act  by 
Mr.  Charles  Peabody.  (Riley's  un- 
published notes.) 

Beetle.  -  This  is  our  largest  species  of  weevil^ 
and  may  be  recognized  by  its  great  size,  by 
its  broad,  large  snout,  its  ash  color,  and  by 
the  eight  pale  lines  on  the  wing-covers,  inter- 
rupted by  four  or  five  distinct  black  squarish  spots.    Length,  IP"".        ^ 


Fig.  85.  Itkyeerut  nav^oraceiuit.    Smilh  deL 
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43.  The  sbvbntben-ybar  Cicada. 

Cioada  $eptemdecim  hmu. 

Order  Hemiptera  ;  Family  CiCADARiiE. 

Stinging  Ihe  terminal  twigs  of  the  oak  and  other  forest  trees  and  of  various  fruit 
trees,  the  seven  teen -year  locust,  which  deposits  its  long  slender  eggs  iu  a  broken  line 
along  the  twig. 

Without  attempting  to  recapitolate  the  history  of  this  famoas  insect^ 
we  would  only  say  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  from  the  end  of  May 
through  June  (Fig.  36,  d,  e)  in  pairs  in  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  oak^etc. 
The  larv»  (Fig.  36,/)  hatch  out  in  about  six  weeks  after  they  are  depos- 
ited, and  drop  to  the  ground,  in  which  they  live,  sucking  the  roots  of 
trees,  etc.,  for  nearly  seventeen  years,  the  pupa  state  (Fig.  36,  a,  b)  last- 
ing hot  a  few  days. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  habits  of  this  insect  are  taken  from  our 
Third  Report  on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  IVfassacbusetts: 

As  regards  the  kinds  of  trees  stung  by  the  Cicada,  I  may  quote  from  a  commnnioatioik 
from  William  Kite,  in  the  American  Naturalist,  vol.  ii,  p.  442,  as  confirming  and  add* 
ingsomewhat  to  Dr.  Harris's  statements :  *'  Seeing  in  the  July  uumber  of  the  Naturalist 
s  request  for  twigs  of  oak  which  had  been  stung  by  the  so-caUed  seventeen -year 
locust,  I  take  the  libertv  of  sending  you  twigs  from  eleven  different  varieties  of  trees 
in  which  the  females  have  deposited  their  eggs.  I  do  this  to  show  that  the  insect 
seems  indifferent  to  the  kind  of  wood  made  use  of  as  a  depository  for  her  eggs.  These 
were  gathered  July  1,  in  about  an  hour's  time,  on  the  south  hills  of  the  *  Great  Chester 
Valley,'  Chester  County,  Pa.  No  doubt  the  number  of  trees  and  bushes  might  be 
macb  increased.  The  female,  in  depositing  her  eggs,  seems  to  prefer  well-matured 
wood,  rejecting  the  growing  branch  of  this  year,  and  using  the  last  year's  wood  and 
frequently  that  of  the  year  before,  as  some  of  the  twigs  inclosed  will  show.  An  or- 
chard which  I  visited  was  so  badly  '  stung'  that  the  apple  trees  will  be  seriously  in- 
jured and  the  peach  trees  will  hardly  survive  their  treatment.  Instinct  did  not  seem 
to  caatiou  the  animal  against  using  improper  depositories,  as  I  found  many  cherry 
trees  had  l>een  used  by  them,  the  gum  exuding  from  the  wounds,  in  that  case  sealing 
the  eggs  in  beyond  escape. 

^'  The  males  have  begun  to  die,  and  are  found  iu  numbers  under  the  trees ;  the 
females  are  yet  busy  with  their  peculiar  office.  The  length  of  wood  perforated  on 
eacb  branch  varied  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  averaging  probably  eighteen 
inches ;  these  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  one  insect  on  each  twig,  showing  a  wonderful 
fecundity. 

''The  recurrence  of  three  'locust  years'  is  well  remembered  in  this  locality — 1834t 
IdSl^  and  1868.  There  has  been  no  variation  from  the  usual  time,  establishing  the 
regularity  of  their  periodical  appearance." 

Au  regards  the  time  and  mode  of  hatching,  Mr.  S.  8.  Rath  von,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  con- 
tributes to  the  same  journal  some  new  and  valuable  facts,  which  we  quote:  **  With 
reference  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  seventeen-year  Cicada,  your  correspondent  from 
Haverford  College,  Philadelphia,  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  failed  to  produce  the 
young  by  keeping  branches  containing  eggs  in  their  studios.  I  so  failed  in  1834  and 
1851,  and  indeed  I  have  never  heard  that  any  one  has  succeeded  in  that  way  who  has 
kept  them  for  any  great  length  of  time.  In  the  brood  of  1868  the  first  Cicadas  appeared 
bere  in  a  body,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  June.  The  first  pair  in  ooitu  I  ob- 
served on  the  2lst,  and  the  first  female  depositing  on  the  26th  of  the  8ame  month. 
The  first  young  were  excluded  on  the  5th  of  August.  All  these  dates  are  some  ten 
days  later  than  corresponding  observations  made  by  myself  and  others  in  former  years. 
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On  the  I5th  of  Jaly,  I  oat  off  some  apple,  pear,  and  chestnat  twigs  containing  eggs, 
and  stuck  the  ends  into  a  bottle  containing  water,  and  set  it  in  a  broad,  shallow  dish 
also  filled  with  water,  the  whole  remaining  out  of  doors  exposed  to  the  weather,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  The  young  continued  to  drop  out  on  the  water  in  the  dish  for  a  foU 
week,  after  the  date  above  mentioned.  I  could  breed  no  Cicadas  firom  branches  that 
were  dead  and  on  which  the  leaves  were  withered,  nor  from  those  that  from  any  caose 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  this  was  also  the  case  with  Mr.  Vincent  Bernard,  of 
Kennet  Square,  Chester  County,  Pa.  After  the  precise  time  was  known,  fresh  branches 
were  obtained,  and  then  the  young  Cicadas  were  seen  coming  forth  in  great  numbers 
by  half  a  dozen  observers  in  this  county.  As  the  fruitful  eggs  were  at  least  a  third 
larger  than  they  were  when  first  deposited,  I  infer  that  they  require  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  living  wood  to  preserve  their  vitality.  When  the  proper  time  arrives  and 
the  proper  conditions  are  preserved,  they  are  easily  bred,  and  indeed  I  have  seen  them 
evolve  on  the  palm  of  my  hand.  The  eyes  of  the  young  Cicadas  are  seen  through  the 
egg-skin  before  it  is  broken." 

Mr.  Riley,  in  an  interesting  account  of  this  Cicada  in  his  First  Annual  Report  on 
Noxious,  Beneficial,  and  Other  Inserts  of  Missouri  for  1869,  has  shown  that  in  the 
Southern  States  thirteen-year  broods  of  this  insect  are  found.  He  remarks :  *'  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  observe  that  besides  the  seventeen-year  broods,  the  appearance  of 
one  of  which  was  recorded  as  long  ago  as  1633,  there  are  also  thirteen-year  broods, 
and  that,  though  both  sometimes  occur  in  the  same  States,  yet,  in  general  terms,  the 
seventeen-year  broods  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Northern  and  the  thirteen  year 
broods  to  the  Southern  States,  the  dividing  line  being  about  latitude  38°,  though  in 
some  places  the  seventeen-year  brood  extends  below  this  line,  while  in  Illinois  the 
thirteen-year  brood  runs  up  considerably  beyond  it.  It  was  also  exceedingly  grati- 
fying to  find,  four  months  after  I  had  published  this  faet,  that  the  same  discovery 
had  been  made  years  before  by  Dr.  Smith,  though  it  had  never  been  given  to  the 
world." 

Mr.  Riley  predicts  that  in  southern  New  England  a  brood  will  appear  in  1877  and 
18d5.  Probably  the  Plymouth  brood,  which  appeared  in  1872,  will  not  appear  again 
for  seventeen  years,  namely,  in  1889,  the  two  broods  noticed  by  Riley  appearing  weet 
of  this  town.  As  regards  its  appearance  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Harris  states  that  it 
appeared  there  in  1633.  The  next  date  given  is  1804,  **  but,  if  the  exact  period  of 
seventeen  years  had  been  observed,  they  should  have  returned  in  1803." 

Mr.  B.  M.  Watson  informs  me,  from  his  personal  observation,  that  it  also  appeared 
fu  1838,  1855,  and  1872.  In  Sandwich  it  appeared  in  1787,  1804.  and  1821.  In  Fall 
River  it  appeared  in  1834,  in  Hadley  in  1818,  in  Bristol  County  in  1784,  so  that,  as  re- 
marked by  Harris  and  others,  it  appears  at  different  years  in  places  not  far  from  each 
other.  Thus,  while  in  Plymouth  and  Sandwich  we  may  look  for  its  re-appearanco 
in  1889,  in  Fall  River  it  will  come  in  1885,  or  four  years  earlier. 

There  are  three  species  of  Cicada  in  the  Northern  States,  and,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  confounded  in  studying  the  times  of  appearance  of  the  different  broods  of 
the  8event«en-year  species,  I  add  a  short  description  of  each  form,  so  that  they  may 
be  readily  recognized  in  the  winged  and  immature  states. 

The  two  larger  species  are  the  seventeen-year  locust  (Cic4ida  septendecim)  and  the 
dog-day  cicada  (C  pruinoea).  Fig.  36,  copied  from  Riley's  report,  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  former  species :  a  represents  the  pupa,  h  the  same  after  the  adult  has  escaped 
through  the  rent  in  the  back,  o  the  winged  fiy,  d  the  holes  in  which  the  eggs,  6,  are  in- 
serted. Fig.  36,  /  represents  the  larva  as  soon  as  hatched.  The  adult  may  be  known 
by  its  rather  narrow  head,  the  black  body,  and  bright  red  veins  of  the  wings.  The 
wings  expand  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  quarter  inches. 

The  pupa  is  long  and  narrow,  and  compared  with  that  of  C.  pruinosa  the  head  is 
longer  and  narrower,  the  antennte  considerably  longer,  the  separate  Joints  being 
longer  than  those  of  the  dog-day  locust.  The  anterior  thighs  (femora)  are  very  large 
and  swollen,  smaller  than  in  C.  pruinosat  though  not  quite  so  thick,  with  the  basal 
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spine  shorter  than  in  that  speoiesy  while  the  snag  or  sapplementary  tooth  is  larger  and 
Dearer  the  end ;  the  next  spine,  the  basal  odb  of  the  series  of  five,  is  three  times  as 
large  as  the  next  one,  while  in  C.  pruinoaa  it  is  of  the  same  size,  or,  if  anything, 
smaller.  The  toe  joint  (tarsns)  projects  oyer  two-thirds  of  the  leugth  beyond  the  end 
of  the  shank  (tibia),  while  in  the  other  species  it  only  projects  half  its  length.  The 
terminal  segment  of  the  body  is  rather  larger  than  in  C,  pruinoaa.  The  body  is  shin- 
ing gnm-color  or  honey-yellow,  with  the  hinder  edge  of  the  abdominal  segments 
thickened,  bnt  no  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  Leugth,  one  inch  (.90  to  1.00) ; 
width,  aboQt  a  third  of  an  inch  (.35),  being  rather  smaller  than  that  of  C,  pruinoaa 
and  much  larger  than  that  of  C.  rimoaa. 


Fig.  36.— The  seventeen-year  Cicada  (e)  and  pupa  (a,  b) :  d,  po«ilioQ  of  eggs  («) ;  /,  larva.    (After  Riley.) 

For  a  farther  account  of  this  Cicada  the  reader  is  referred  to  Prof. 
Kiley's  report  of  the  U.  S.  Entomologist  for  1885,  and  to  Balletin  No.  8, 
of  the  Division  of  Bntomolosry,  \vhich  contain  fall  information  regard- 
ing the  different  broods  which  appear  in  different  years.  From  his 
observations  it  appears  that  the  development  of  the  larva  is  extremely 
slow,  and  when  six  years  old  it  hardly  attains  one-foarth  its  fall  size. 
Moulting  also  takes  place  more  than  once  a  year,  so  that  there  are  prob- 
ably twenty-five  or  thirty  changes  of  skin  in  all.  Riley,  also,  has  rarely 
found  it  more  th^n  two  feet  below  the  surface  daring  the  first  six  or 
neven  years  of  its  life,  and  almost  invariably  in  an  oval  cell,  and  more 
often  away  from  roots  than  near  them.  Yet  it  can  descend  to  great 
depths,  one  writer  stating  that  he  had  found  it  20  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. ^^  As  the  time  approaches  for  the  issuing  of  the  pupa  it  gradually 
rises  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  surface,  and,  for  a  year  or  two  before  the 
appearance  of  any  given  brood,  this  pupa  may  be  dug  up  within  one  or 
two  feet  of  the  snrface.'^ 
5  ENT 7 
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44.  Thb  whitb-limed  tree  hopper. 
Thelia  univittata  Harris. 
Order  Hemiptbra;  fiEuiiily  MEMBRACiDiS. 
Common  npon  oak  limbs  and  twigs,  pnnotnring  them  and  sacking  their  Jnices. 

This  tree  hopper  is  foand  on  the  oak  in  July.  It  is  aboat  foartenths 
of  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  thorax  is  brown,  has  a  short,  obtuse  horn  ex- 
tending obliquely  upwards  from  in  front,  and  there  is  a  white  line  on 
the  back  extending  from  the  top  of  the  horn  to  the  hinder  extremity* 

(Harris.) 

45.  Tub  oak  bugut. 

Eriosoma  querci  Fitch. 

Order  Hemiptbra  ;  famUy  Aphidid^. 

A  species  of  blight,  or  a  woolly  aphis  npon  oak  limbs,  punctnringthem  andexhaost- 
iug  them  of  their  sap. 

This  blight  is  very  like  a  similar  insect  upon  the  basswood.  The 
winged  individuals  are  black  throughout,  and  slightly  dusted  over  with 
an  ash-gray  powder  resembling  mold.  The  fore  wings  are  clear  and 
glassy,  with  {heir  stigma-spot  dusky  and  feebly  transparent,  their  rib- 
vein  black,  and  their  third  oblique  vein  abortive  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
fork.    It  is  .16  long  to  the  tips  of  its  wings.    (Fitch.) 

46.  The  white  oak  scale-insect. 

Lecanium  querc\fex  Fitch. 

Order  Hemiptbra  ;  family  Coccida. 

Adhering  to  the  smooth  bark  of  the  limbs  of  the  white  oak,  in  Jnne,  an  oval,  con- 
Tex,  brownish-black  scale,  about  .30  inch  long  and  .18  wide,  its  margin  paler  and 
dnll  yellowish.     (Fitch.) 

47.  The  quercitron  scalb-insbct. 

Lecanium  quercitronis  Fitch. 

Order  Hemiptbra  ;  family  CocciD-fi. 

On  the  small  limbs  of  the  black  oak;  a  scale  like  the  preceding  but  smaller,  and  of 
a  nearly  hemispherical  form ;  its  color  varying  from  brownish -black  to  dull  reddish 
and  pale,  dnll  yellow,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  stripe  of  paler  yellow  along  the 
middle  of  its  back,  and  the  paler  individuals  usually  mottled  with  black  spots  or 
stripes.    Length,  .20;  width.  .16  inch.     (Fitch.) 

These  scales  are  parasitized  by  Platygaster  lecanii  (Fitch) 

48.  The  black  scale  of  California. 
Z/tfcaitittfii  oleas  Bernard. 

The  black  scale  is  stated  by  Signoret  to  be  properly  in  France  an 
olive  scale,  sometimes,  however,  becoming  so  common  as  to  occnr  on  all 
neighboring  plants  also.  In  California  we  find  it  infesting  the  greatest 
variety  of  plants  and  becoming  a  very  serious  enemy  to  orange  and 
other  citrus  trees.    I  have  found  it  at  Los  Angeles  on  orange  and  ail 
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Other  citrus  plants,  on  olive,  pear,  apricot,  plnm,  pomegranate,  Oregon 
ash,  bitter-sweet,  apple,  eacalyptas,  sabal  palm,  California  coffee,  rose, 
cape  jessamine,  HoArothmus  elegans  ;  and  elsewhere  upon  an  Australian 
plant  known  as  Brachaeton^  and  also  npon  a  heath.  It  preferably  attacks 
the  smaller  twigs  of  these  plants,  and  the  young  UHaally  settle  npon  the 
leaves. 

The  development  of  this  species  is  very  slow,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  there  is  only  one  brood  in  a  year.  Specimens  observed  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Craw  at  Los  Angeles,  which  hatched  in  Jane  or  July,  began 
to  show  the  characteristic  ridges  only  in  November.  Mr.  Craw  has 
seen  the  lice,  even  when  qnite  well  grown,  move  from  twigs  which  had 
become  dry  and  take  up  their  qnarters  on  fresh  ones. 

Although  carefully  looked  for,  the  males,  like  those  of  so  many  other 
Lecanides,  have  never  been  found. 

A  dark-brown  bark-louse  has  been  sent  me  from  Florida,  on  live  oak, 
holly,  oleander,  orange,  and  one  or  two  unknown  plants,  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
Turner,  of  Fort  George,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  Lecanium 
oleas.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  as  abundant  or  injurious  in  that 
State  as  in  California. 

Enormous  quantities  of  the  eggs  of  the  black  scales  are  destroyed  by 
the  chaldd  parasite  Tomocera  califomica,*  described  on  p.  368  of  this 
report  Particulars  as  to  the  work  of  this  parasite  are  given  at  the 
same  place.  Upon  one  occasion  (August  25, 1880),  I  found  within  the 
body  of  a  full-grown  female  a  lepidopterous  larva,  which  was  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  larvsB  of  the  species  of  Dakruma  described  in  my 
last  report  as  destroying  bark-lice.  The  specimen,  however,  was  lost, 
and  no  more  have  been  found  since. 

A  number  of  beetles  of  the  genus  Latridius  were  found  under  scales 
which  had  been  punctured  by  the  Tomocera,  but  probably  would  not 
destroy  the  live  insect.  Many  mites  were  found  feeding  upon  the  eggs 
and  young.  The  infested  trees  were  also  swarming  with  the  different 
species  of  lady-bugs  {Goccinellidoe).    (Comstock.) 

Adult  female, — Dark  brown,  nearly  black  in  color;  nearly  heoiispherical  in  form, 
often,  however,  qnite  a  little  longer  than  broad;  average  length  from  4™"  to  S"*"** 
ftTerage  height,  3™"^.  Dorsum  with  a  median  longitudinal  carina  and  two  transverse 
carins,  the  lacter  dividing  the  body  into  three  snbequal  portions;  frequently  the 
longitudinal  ridge  is  more  prominent  between  the  transverse  ridges  than  elsewhere, 
thus  forming  with  them  a  raised  surface  of  the  form  of  a  capital  H*  I'b®  body  is 
^ghtly  margined ;  outer  part  of  the  disk  with  many  (18  to  30)  small  ridges  which 
extend  from  the  margin  half-way  up  to  center  of  dorsum.  Viewed  with  the  micro- 
scope, the  skin  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  oval  or  round  cells,  each  with  a  clear  nucleus, 
the  average  size  of  the  cells  being  from  .05™"  to  .06™™  in  length,  while  the  nuclei 
average  .02"™  in  diameter.  The  antennse  are  long  and  8-jointed,  the  two  basal  joints 
short ;  joint  3  longest,  joints  4  and  5  equal  and  shorter,  joints  6  and  7  equal  and  still 
shorter,  joint  8  with  a  notched  margin  and  almost  as  long  as  joint  3.    Legs  rather 

*  This  parasite  is  now  known  as  Dilophogaster  califomica  Howard,  Mr.  Howard  hav- 
ing changed  the  name  Tomocera  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  Tomooerus  in  Thysanura. 
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long  and  stoat,  the  tibi»  being  about  one-fifth  longer  than  the  tarsi.  The  anal  ring 
seems  to  bear  six  long  hairs. 

The  egg, — Lons  oval  in  shape,  .4"^°^  in  length,  yellowish  in  color. 

Newly  hatched  larval, — There  is  nothing  very  characteristic  about  the  yonng  larvae; 
they  are  fiat  and  their  antennae  are  only  6-joiuted.  (Comstock's  Report  for  1860, 
p.  336.) 

.  ^A  Gkacm^  sp. 

(Plate  XXVIII,  Fig.  1.) 

The  following  characterization  of  this  genus  is  taken  from  Signoret : 

Body  perfectly  globular  or  with  a  slight  incision  for  insertion  on  the  twig  or  branch. 
On  an  external  examination  no  trace  of  antennae,  legs,  or  even  mouth  parts  is  to  be 
observed,  and  the  insect  presents  precisely  the  appearance  of  a  galL 

In  the  ]arvsB,  however,  the  true  characters  of  the  Coccinse  are  seen — multiarticu- 
late  lower  lip  and  the  absence  of  the  anal  plates.  The  larval  characters  are  the  ones 
which  have  been  principally  used  in  the  description  of  species,  as  they  are  easy  to 
find.  They  (the  larvae)  are  long,  oval,  the  abdomen  plainly  segmented  and  deeply 
cleft  at  the  extremity,  except  in  C,  vermilio  and  C.  ballotcB.  Upon  each  segment 
there  are  several  spines  at  the  lateral  edge  and  several  hairs  upon  each  disk.  The 
lateral  lobes  have  each  a  bnndle  of  spines  and  a  very  long  hair.  Antenna  6-Joint«d, 
joint  3  longest.  With  all  the  legs  the  tibi»  are  shorter  than  the  tarsi.  With  the 
adult  the  anteniuB  and  legs  appear  natural ;  but  in  very  old  individuals,  which  have 
secreted  the  horny  covering,  the  anteunse  are  still  present,  but  deformed ;  so  also 
with  the  legs,  but  the  latter  are  sometimes  entirely  wanting. 

The  males  resemble  those  of  other  Ooccinse,  and  are  inclosed  in  a  little  white  felt- 
like sac.  Head  globular,  with  four  eyes  and  six  ocelli  in  C.  hauhinii  (the  only  species 
observed  by  Signoret).  The  antennae  are  very  long,  joint  3  longest,  joiut  10  shortest, 
and  carrying  several  hairs  with  bnttoned  tips.  Wings  long.  Abdomen  long,  with  a 
short  genital  armature  and  two  long  bristles  each  side.  Legs  long,  the  tibiae  longer 
than  the  tarsi,  the  latter  with  a  long  claw  and  the  four  ordinary  digitules. 

There  areiu  the  collection  of  the  Department  several  species  belong- 
ing to  this  genaSf  which  we  have  collected  in  Florida,  Alabama,  Lou- 
isiana, California,  New  York,  and  District  of  Colombia.  For  want  of 
tiaie  I  am  unable  to  characterize  these  now.  The  species  represented 
on  Plate  xxviii,  fig.  1,  occurs  on  Qtiercug  in  California.  The  only 
North  American  species  which  has  been  described  is  Kermes  galliformis 
Riley,  described  in  the  American  Naturalist,  vol.  xv,  i).  482  (June, 
1881).    (Comstock,  U.  S.  Agricultural  Report,  1880,  337.) 

_,  V  50.  Che)  mee^gallifomiie  Riley. 

'*  Received  from  H.  H.  Rusby,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  the  almost  glob- 
ular scales  of  a  coccid  from  the  same  oak  as  the  preceding  (Qtiercti^ 
emoryi).  They  are  shining,  very  indirectly  sculptured,  white,  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  yellowish-gray  and  black.  The  white  ground  color 
is  especially  noticeable  in  longitudinal  stripes.  These  scales  occur  either 
singly  or  in  clusters — the  largest  containing  about  eight — around  the 
twig.    They  contained  nothing  but  eggshells  when  received. 

These  scales  were  infested  with  the  larva  of  a  Lepidopteron  appar- 
ently belonging  to  Dakruma^  which  issued  in  April,  1881."  (Riley's 
unpublished  notes.)  digitized  by  Googk 
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51.  The  obscure  scale  insegt. 
Aapidiotus  ob$curu8  Comstock. 

This  scale  insect  was  foand  by  Professor  Gorostock  od  the  leaves  of 
the  willow  oak.  The  following  account  is  copied  from  his  report  in  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Report  for  1880: 

Scale  offemale.^The  scale  of  the  female  is  very  dark  gray,  agreeing  in  color  with 
the  bark  to  which  it  Is  attached ;  and  as  it  is  only  slightly  convex,  it^  presence  is 
difficult  to  detect.  It  is  somewhat  irregular  in  outline,  but  nearly  circular.  The 
exQTiffi  are  between  the  center  and  one  side ;  their  position  is  indicated  by  a  nipple, 
like  prominence,  which  is  marked,  as  in  many  other  species,  with  a  white  dot  and 
coDceotric  ring  of  the  same  color.  The  ventral  scale  consists  of  a  delicate  film  of 
white  excretion,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  exuviad  attached  to  the  bark.  Diameter 
of  scale,  3°>"  (.12  inch). 

FemaU. — The  body  of  the  full-grown  female  is  reniform,  being  only  four-fifths  as 
long  as  wide  and  having  the  lobes  of  the  penultimate  segment  extending  back 
nearly  as  &r  as  the  end  of  the  body.  The  segmentation  of  the  body  is  very  indistinct ; 
the  color  is  a  yellowish  brown.  The  last  segment  presents  the  following  characters 
(Plate  XII,  Fig.  4): 

There  are  five  groups  of  spinnereU;  the  median  consists  of  about  six,  the  superior 
lateral  of  about  twelve,  and  the  inferior  lateral  of  about  eight.  The  oval  pores 
opening  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body  are  to  be  seen  very  distinctly  from  below. 

There  are  three  pairs  of  well  developed  lobes.  The  first  lobe  of  each  side  is  conical, 
tapering  anteriorly,  and  with  the  distal  margin  roundad ;  there  is  often  a  small 
notch  on  the  lateral  side.  The  distal  margins  of  the  second  and  third  lobes  are  ser- 
rate. 

The  thickened  part  of  the  lateral  margin  of  the  segment  becomes  narrower  ante- 
riorly until  near  the  penultimate  segment  it  is  a  mere  line.  It  is  irregularly  notched 
and  is  terminated  posteriorly  by  a  prominent  lobe. 

There  are  seven  short  club-shaped  thickenings  of  the  body  wall  upon  each  side  of 
the  meson.  Each  thickening  is  rounded  anteriorly  and  tapers  posteriorly.  They  are 
sitnated  as  follows :  one  terminating  near  the  lateral  margin  of  the  first  lobe,  one  at 
each  side  of  second  lobe,  one  midway  between  secopd  and  third  lobes,  one  at  each 
aide  of  third  lobe,  and  one  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  thickened  lateral  margin. 
This  one  is  often  obsolete.  Those  terminating  at  the  median  sides  of  the  second  and 
third  lobes  are  narrower  and  shorter,  and  have  their  anterior  ends  directed  laterad 
more  than  the  others.  The  remaining  thickenings  are  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
median  lobes. 

The  plates  are  inconspicuous,  and  in  no  case  extend  as  far  as  the  lobes.  There  is 
one  between  the  median  lobes,  one  between  the  first  and  second  lobe  of  each  side,  two 
between  the  second  and  third  lobes,  and  two  between  the  third  lobe  and  the  poste- 
rior end  of  the  thickened  lateral  margin.  The  last  two  are  unequally  bifid,  the  other 
fonr  are  simple  and  truncate. 

On  the  ventral  side  the  first  pair  of  spines  is  obsolete,  the  second  and  third  pores 
are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  margins  of  their  respective  lobes,  the  fourth  pair 
is  just  laterad  of  the  lobe  of  the  lateral  margin,  and  a  fifth  pair  is  situated  about  one- 
third  the  distance  from  this  lobe  to  the  penultimate  segment.  On  the  dorsal  side  the 
first  pair  is  also  obsolete ;  each  member  of  the  other  four  pairs  is  situated  in  little 
mesad  of  the  corresponding  spine  on  the  ventral  surface. 

Egg.-^The  eggs  have  ifot  been  observed,  and  several  specimens  of  females  in  the 
collection  indicate  that  the  species  is  viviparous. 
Sedle  of  male.^The  scale  of  the  male  is  oval  in  outline  with  the  protuberance  cov- 
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ering  the  larral  skin  near  the  anterior  end.  This  scale  is  of  the  same  color  as  that  of 
the  female. 

Length,  a  little  more  than  l"*"*  (.04  inch) ;  breadth  nearly  |»™  (.02  inch). 

Habitat,— On  the  bark  of  the  limbs  of  willow  oak  (QuercM  phelloa)  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Described  from  forty  females  and  very  many  scales  of  each  sex. 

The  scale  of  this  species  resembles  very  mnch  that  of  Aapidiotus  tenebrioosui  which 
occurs  on  red  maple.  That  scale,  however,  is  mach  more  convex  than  this  one,  and 
its  diameter  is  only  one-half  as  great. 

52.  A8tei'odia$pi9  quercioola  (Bonoh^). 
(Plate  xxviu.  Fig.  4.) 

The  females  of  this  genas  resemble  those  of  Asterolecanium  Targ.- 
Tozz.  Around  the  lateral  edge  and  apon  the  dorsum  are  spinneretMj 
which  secrete  a  fringe  which  persists  apon  the  sides  but  which  npon  the 
back  melts  down  and  forms  a  continuous  whole,  which  constitutes  in 
the  old  individuals  a  hard  and  consistent  shield,  slightly  iridescent, 
which  covers  the  whole  insect.  When  the  females  have  deposited  their 
eggs  the  body  shrinks  up  into  the  cephalic  end  of  the  covering  so  that 
there  appears  to  be  only  a  e^ac  inclosing  the  eggs,  which  one  would  nat- 
urally take  to  be  the  body  of  the  female.  The  male  scale  is  of  a  long 
oval,  with  a  weak  median  carina,  and  showing  under  the  microscope 
an  elegant  fringe  around  the  edge  similar  to  that  of  the  female  scale. 
(Gomstock,  1880.) 

Adult  female, — Of  a  dark  brown  or  a  clear  yellow  color,  nearly  round  in  outline,  fur- 
nished at  the  anal  extremity  with  a  rounded  lobule  and  above  with  transverse 
striae,  which  represent  the  abdominal  segmentation.     Diameter  from  1™™  to  2°>°*. 

The  skin  is  covered  with  quite  a  large  number  of  tubular  apinnerete.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  body  is  ciliated  withja  fine  radiating  fringe  secreted  by  openings  upon 
the  edge  of  the  body.  This  fHnge  is  double,  formed  of  a  row  of  large  tubes  Joined 
together  two  by  two,  secreted  by.  double  openings,  and  another  row,  smaller,  secreted 
by  smaller  openings  placed  below  the  others. 

These  insects  are  very  closely  applied  to  the  bark,  forming  for  themselves,  in  fact 
slight  depressions,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lift  them.  Occasionally,  however, 
one  of  the  yellow  scales  (in  which  the  body  of  the  insect  has  shrunken  up  to  the  end) 
is  slightly  elevated  af  one  side,  perhaps  to  allow  for  the  exit  of  the  young.  On  lift- 
ing oue  of  the  scales  there  remain  upon  the  bark  floury  marks  corresponding  to  the 
stigmata. 

Male. — The  male  scale  is  of  a  long  oval,  1™">  in  length  by  .6"™  in  width ;  of  a  clear 
brilliant  yellow  with  a  weak  median  carina,  and  with  a  fringe  similar  to  that  of  the 
female. 

The  male  is  brownish  yellow  upon  the  head  and  thorax,  and  of  a  clearer  yellow 
upon  the  abdomen,  the  base  of  which  is  a  little  darker ;  the  antennie  and  legs  almost 
black,  the  prothorax  and  mesothorax  darker  than  the  rest,  the  transverse  band  of  the 
metathorax  perfectly  black,  as  well  as  the  eyes.  The  wings  are  large  and  of  a  trans- 
parent whitish  gray.  The  abdomen  is  large  and  rounded;  the  stylet  is  dark  yellow 
and  .35"»°»  long. 

Habitat — Upon  the  imported  oaks  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  grounds  at 
Wasbiogton.  Only  the  females  were  found  and  the  male  description  is  taken  fh>m 
Signoret.  The  species  is  not  a  common  one  in  Europe,  but  is  occasionally  quite  de- 
structive to  an  individual  tree.    (Gomstock,  18^0.)  dbGoOQlc 
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S3.  RhiMOOocou$  querouB  Comst. 
(Plate  XXIX,  Fig.  8.) 

The  following  account  of  this  scale  insect  is  by  Professor  Oomstock 
( AgricQltural  Beport,  1880) : 

FMMZe.— The  tabolar  spiunerets  are  more  nameroas  than  in  B.  arauoarUBj  and  are 
Dot  oonfiDed  to  the  margin  of  the  body,  bat  are  distribated  irregolarly  over  the  dor- 
sum. They  vary  mach  in  size  and  are  carved  and  aonminate  (Fig.  2  a).  Tarsi  less 
than  one-half  as  long  as  tibi».    Hair  on  trochanter  nearly  as  long  as  femnr. 

MaU,—l  have  only  one  specimen,  which  is  much  shriveled;  this  resembles  R. 
wtMcariWf  except  that  the  ocelli  are  plaoed  farther  candad  of  the  eyes  than  in  that 
cpeciee. 

Described  from  17  females,  1  male,  and  very  many  larvad,  all  mounted  in  balsam. 

SMUU.'-On  scmb  oak  at  Bock  Ledge,  Fla. ;  upon  gall-berry,  oak,  and  grass  at 
Fort  George,  Fla.  (Dr.  R.  8.  Turner).  The  sacs  (Fig.  2)  of  this  species,  of  which  1 
hsye  very  many  specimens,  very  closely  resemble  those  of  B.  arawoaria.  The  sacs  of 
the  female  are  all  large,  indicating  that  the  species  is  naked  till  full  grown. 

The  following  observations  are  from  Prof.  Biley's  MS.  notes: 

Specimens  of  this  coccid  were  received  March  29,  1882,  from  A.  Koebele,  Archer, 
Fla.,  infesting  both  the  trunk  and  twigs  of  live  oak.  Males  were  Just  issuing  in  con- 
siderable numbers  when  received.  Their  color  is  reddish,  eyes  black,  anteun»  and 
legs  paler  red,  thoracic  band  black.  Wings  faintly  yellowish,  somewhat  iridescent, 
with  the  veins  slightly  darker.  The  whole  insect  is  covered  with  a  delicate  whitish 
layer  of  a  mealy  excretion.  The  white  anal  filaments  are  longer  than  the  whole 
insect,  including  the  antenuie.  The  young  females  are  dull  greenish  yellow.  The 
old  females  are  purplish,  and  the  eggs  pale  purplish.  Some  of  the  scales  were  in- 
fested by  Dahruma  ooooidivoraf  and  others  by  the  larvie  of  a  Scymnus  which  were 
feeding  on  the  eggs. 

The  following  observations,  which  relate  to  this  or  an  allied  species, 
are  also  copied  from  Prof.  Uiley's  MS.  notes : 

March  1, 1880,  received  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Melliohamp,  of  Bluffton,  S.  C,  some  twigs 
of  Qttereus  mifrHfolia  iufested  by  a  coccid.  The  scales  are  white  and  have  a  silky  ap- 
pearance; they  are  mostly  oblong-oval  in  form,  but  sometimes  shorter.  The  eggs 
under  these  scales  are  regularly  oval,  whitish  pink  in  color,  opaque,  semi-transparent, 
without  visible  sculpture,  and  held  together  by  short,  interwoven  threads  that  some- 
what resemble  cotton  batting.  The  scales  are  found  in  clusters  at  the  base  of  the 
more  slender  twigs,  others  single,  while  a  few  stray  to  the  leaves.  One  cluster  of 
these  scales  was  infested  by  a  lepidopterons  larva  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  of  a  dirty  greenish-gray  color.  This  larva  kept  concealed  under  the 
scales  and  wherever  it  pierced  them  it  closed  up  the  holes  with  a  delicate  web.  It 
tpon  for  itself  a  silken  cocoon,  March  3,  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar  and  issued  on  April 
19.    The  eggs  of  the  coccid  hatched  from  the  6th  to  20th  of  March.    All  died. 

54.  Chionaspis  querous  Comstock. 

(Plate  XX vm.  Fig.  3.) 


This  scale  insect,  according  to  Professor  Comstock  (Ag.  Rep.  1880), 
lives  on  white  oak  (Quereua  lobata)  iu  San  Fernando  Valley, 
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The  females  occar  on  the  bark  of  the  small  limbs;  the  males  npon  the 
leaves. 

Scale  offemalc^The  scale  of  the  female  is  long,  Darrow  at  the  auterior  end,  mnoh 
widened  posteriorly,  and  quite  convex.  The  exavise  are  brownish  yellow ;  the  secre- 
tion, of  which  the  remainder  of  the  scale  is  composed,  is  white;  bat  all  of  my  speci- 
mens appear  dark  gray,  being  more  or  less  covered  with  ttie  hairs  of  the  stem  to  which 
the  scale  was  attached,  and  with  dnst.    Length  of  scale  2"^  (.08  inch). 

Female.— The  last  segment  of  the  female  presents  the  following  characters : 

The  anterior  group  of  epinnereU  consists  of  about  ten ;  the  anterior  laterals  of  sev- 
enteen to  twenty,  and  the  posterior  laterals  of  ten  to  eighteen. 

This  species  differs  from  all  Diaspin»  known  to  me  in  having  a  single  undivided 
lobe  on  the  meson ;  this  lobe  is  large  and  rounded  distally.  The  second  and  third 
lobes  of  each  side  are  very  small  and  are  laterad  of  small  incisions  in  the  margin  of 
the  segment.  In  each  case  there  is  a  reniform  thickening  of  the  body  wall  bound- 
ing each  incision  anteriorly.  There  is  also  a  similar  incision  with  a  rudimentary  lobe 
and  reniform  thickening  of  the  body  wall  about  midway  between  third  lobe  and 
penultimate  segment. 

The  plates  are  inconspicuous  and  spine-like ;  there  are  usually  one  or  two  laterad 
of  second  ventral  spine,  two  or  three  between  third  and  fourth  lobe,  and  usually  five 
between  fourth  lobe  and  penultimate  segment.  The  penultimate  and  antepenultimate 
segments  bear  six  each ;  those  on  the  latter  are  much  expanded  at  the  base. 

The  epinee  are  long  and  conspicuous;  those  on  the  dorsal  surface  are  situated  as 
follows :  One  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  margin  of  median  lobe,  one 
laterad  of  each  of  the  second  and  third  lobes,  and  a  fourth  one  near  the  center  of  the 
anterior  group  of  plates.  Those  on  the  ventral  surface  are  as  follows :  A  short  one 
nearly  ventrad  of  the  first  dorsal  spine,  a  large  one  laterad  of  each  of  the  second  and 
third  dorsal  spines,  and  a  fourth  one  a  little  cephalad  of  the  fourth  dorsal  spine. 

Scale  of  the  male,— The  scale  of  the  male  is  snowy  white,  with  the  larval  skin  very 
light  yellow.  The  texture  of  the  scale  is  quite  loose  and  the  carinsB  prominent; 
length,  1.25""  (.05  inch). 

Male. — The  adult  male  is  as  yet  unknown;  many  pupae  were  collected  August  17, 
1880.  Specimens  of  these  mounted  in  basalm  are  bright  yellow  in  color,  with  eyes 
purplish  black.    Fully  grown  male  larvse  in  basalm  are  yellowish  brown. 

Described  from  four  scales  of  the  female,  four  females,  hundreds  of  scales  of  the 
male,  and  many  male  pupw  and  larvae. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ashmead  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  reprint,  with  his  addi- 
tions and  corrections,  the  following: 


OATALOQUS  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  CYNIPIDjE  LIVING  ON  THE  OAK. 

CTNIPIDJE. 

Division  I.— Psenid^,  or  Tnie  Gall-makers. 

BELONOCNEMA,  Mayr. 

55.  treatae,  Mayr.  Die  Gen.  d.  Gallenbw.  Cynip.  p.  16. 

AMPHIBOLIPS,  Beinhard. 

56.  spongifica,  0. 8.  (Cynips)  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil,  ii  p. 244. 

57.  coociniae,  O.  S.  1.  c.  p.  242. 

58.  nubilipennis,  Harris  {Cynipa)  Ins.  I^j.  Veg.  p.  434 ;  Fitch  Rep. 2nd,  No.  318. 
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AMPHIBOLIPS,  Beinhard — Continued. 

59.  inanis,  O.  S.  (Cyntp*)  1.  c.  ante  i,  p.  6L 

60.  ocBleb%  O.  S.  ( Cynipa)  1.  o.  p.  61. 

6L  iUolf6U»,  Bass.  (Cynipi)  1.  c.  iii,  p.  682. 

62.  fonnosa,  Bass.  (Cynipa)  L  o.  p.  679. 

63.  scnlpta,  Bass.  (Cynipe)  1.  c.  ii,  p.  324. 

64.  pheUoa,  O.  S.  (Cynipa)  1.  o.  i,  p.  70. 

65.  oinerea.  Asbm.  {Cynipa)  Proo.  Ent.  Soc.  1881| p.  zix. 

66.  raoemaxla,  Ashm.  iCynips)  1.  o.  p.  xxvi. 

67.  oitrlformia,  Ashm.  (Cynipa)  1.  o.  p.  xxviii. 

68.  ftOiglnoaa,  Ashm.  (Cynipa)  1.  o.  1885,  p.  vii. 

69.  melanocera,  Asbm.  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.  xii,  p.  299. 

70.  pnmua,  Walsh  (Cynipa)  Am.  Ent.  i,  p.  104. 

ANDRICUS^  Hartig. 

8.  G.  CALLIRHYTI8  FSrster. 

71.  agilfoUaB,  Bass.  (Cynipa)  Can.  Ent.  vol.  ziii,  p. 53. 

72.  sattoni,  Bass.  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  p. 54. 

73.  oalifomiouai  Bass.  (Cynipa)  1. o. p. 51. 

74.  oapanla,  Bass.  (Cyiitp«)  1.  c.  p.  101. 

75.  ooniseroak  O.  S.  ( Cynipa)  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil,  ii,  p.  251,  vol.  y,  p.  358. 

76.  aaminator,  Hards  (f Cynipa)  Ins.  Inj.  Yeg.  p. 548 ;  Fitch,  Rep.  2d  N.  Y.  State 

Agr.  Soc.  p.  315. 

77.  siiiilliak  Bass.  (Cynipa)  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil,  iii,  p. 685. 

78.  fotili%  0. 8.  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  pp.  6^-64. 

79.  tomifica,  O.  S.  ( Cynipa)  1. 6.  v,  p.  683. 

80.  scitola,  Bass.  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  iii,  p.  683. 

81.  clavnla,  Bass.  ( Cynipa)  1.  c.  p.  6H5. 

82.  operator,  O.  S.  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  ii,  pp.  256-257. 

83.  palustria,  O.  S.  ( Cynipa)  1.  c.  i,  p.  63. 

84.  nigrsB,  O.  S.  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  i,  p.  66. 

85.  tal>er,  Fitch  (Cynipa)  Rep.  2d  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Soc.  p.  309;  Bassett.  Proc.  Ent. 

Soc.  Phil,  iii,  p.  685. 

86.  modesta,  O.  S.  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  i,  p.  66. 

87.  notha,  O.  a  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  p.  58. 

88.  podagr»,  Walsh  (Cynipa)  Proc.  Ent.  Soo.  iii,  p.  492. 

89.  fotilia,  O.  S.  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  i,  pp.  63-64. 

90.  papillatua,  O.  S.  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  p.  64. 

91.  qnercilblisB.  Ashm.Trfln8.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.xii,p.299. 

8.  G.  ANDBICU8,  Hartig. 

92.  taUoola,  O.  S.  (Cynipa)  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  i,  p.  60. 

93.  aingnlnrla,  Bass.  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  ii,  p.  326;  Walsh,  vol.  ii,  p.  485. 

94.  oaten  aaokenii,  Bass.  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  p.  327. 

95.  ventricoaua,  Bass.  (Cynipa)  1.  o.  iii,  p.  681. 

96.  lana.  Fitch  (Cyiiip«)  Fifth  Report,  No.  316. 

97.  conflaena,  Harris  (Cynipa)  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.  p.  433 ;  O.  S.  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  i,  p.  57. 

98.  petiolicola,  Bass.  (Cynipa)  Proc.  ii,  p.  325. 

99.  foaiformia,  O.  S.  (Cynipa)  L  o.  i,  p.  61. 

100.  flocci,  Walsh  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  vol.  iv,  p.  482. 

101.  icpnotna,  Bass.  (Cynipa)  Can.  Ent.  vol.  xiii,  p.  106. 

102.  oinerosoa.  Bass.  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  p.  110. 

103.  Qtricnliia,  Bass.  (Cynipa)  I.  c.  p.  78. 

104.  califomicaa,  Bass.  {Cynipa)  1.  c.  p.  51. 

106.  pomiformia,  Bass  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  p.  74.  ^^.^.^^^ by GoOglc 
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ANDRICX7S,  Hartig— Continued. 

S.  G.  ANDBICUS,  Hartig^-Continaed. 

106.  Pattonl,  Bass.  (Cifnips)  1.  o.  p.  98. 

107.  ooxii,  Bass.  (Cynips)  1.  c.  p.  112. 

108.  papula,  Bass.  {Cynipa)  I.  o.  p.  107. 

109.  batatoides.  Ashm.  {Cynipa)  Proc.  Eot.  Soo.  1881,  p.  xL 

110.  foliatus,  Ashm.  (Cynipa)  I.  o.  p.  xiii. 

111.  lanigera,  Ashm.  (Cynips)  1.  o.  p.  xiii. 

112.  oatesbasl,  Ashm.  (Cynips)  1.  c.  p.  xv. 

113.  tumerli,  Ashm.  (Cynips)  1.  c.  p.  xvi. 

114.  rugoaus,  Ashm.  (Cynips)  1.  c.  p.  xviii. 

115.  medullaD,  Ashm.  (Cynips)  I.e.  1885,  p.  viii. 

116.  gemmarioB,  Ashm.  (Cynips)  1.  o.  1885,  p.  ix. 

117.  capaoalua.  Ashm.  (Cynips)  1.  c.  1885,  p.  ix. 

118.  virena,  Ashm.  (Cynips)  1.  c.  1881,  p.  x. 

119.  auccinipea,  Ashm.  (Cynips) I,  o.  p.  xi. 

120.  olavigema,  Ashm.  (Cynips)  1.  o.  p.  xxvii. 

121.  omnivoms,  Ashm.  (Cynips)  1.  o.  1885,  p.  vi. 

122.  glbboana,  Prov.  Le  Nat.  Can.  yoI.  xii,  p.  232. 

123.  qainqaeaeptam,  n.  sp. 

CTNIPS,  Linn. 

124.  atrobilana,  O.  S.  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil,  ii,  p.  254;  Bassett,  I.e.  vi,  p.  690. 

125.  echinoa,  O.  S.  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc  1870,  p.  56. 

ACRA8PI8,  Mayr. 

126.  pezomaohoidea,  O.  S.  (7«ra«)l*c.  ii,  p.  250. 

127.  erinaoel,  Walsh  (Teras)  1.  o.  ii,  p.  483. 

BIORHIZA,  Westw. 

128.  fortioornia,  Walsh  (Cynips)  1.  c.  iii,  p.  490 ;  (Teras)  0.  8. 1.  o.  iv,  p.  379. 

129.  hirta,  Bass.  {Cynips)  1.  o.  iii,  p.  688;  (Teras)  O.  8.  1.  c.  iv,  p.  379. 

130.  ftilvloollia,  Fitch  (Philonix)  Rep.  No.  291 ;  (Teras)  O.  8. 1.  c.  p.  379. 

131.  nigricollia,  Fitch  (Philonix)  I,  c.  No.  292 ;  (Teras)  O.  S.  1.  c.  it,  p.  379. 

132.  nigra.  Fitch,  Fifth  Rep.  No.  290. 

133.  lozaulia,  Mayr,  mammula,  Bass.  (Cynips)  Can.  Ent.  xiii,  p.  76. 

HOLCASPia  Mayr. 

134.  globnlua,  Fitch  (Callaepidia)  Fifth  Rep.  No.  313;  (Cynips)  O.  8.1.  c.  ante 

Yol.  i,  p.  67 ;  Bassett,  1.  c.  vol.  ii,  p.  328. 

135.  oentrloola,  O.  S.  (Cynips)  1.  c.  vol.  i,  p.  58. 

136.  tentiioomia,  Bass.  (Cynips)  Can.  Ent.  vol.  xiii,  p.  92. 

137.  fionla,  Bass.  (Cynips)  1.  o.  xii,  p.  75. 

138.  flcigera,  Ashm.  (Cynips)  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  1685,  p.  vi. 

DR70PHANTA,  Forster. 

139.  gemmola,  Bass.  (Cynipa)  Can.  Ent.  vol.  xiii,  p.  104. 

140.  nublla,  Bass.  (Cynips)  1.  c.  p.  56. 

141.  bella,  Bass.  (Cynips)  1.  o.  p.  56. 

142.  polita,  Bass.  (Cynips)  1.  o.  p.  56. 

143.  aquatiC8D,  Ashm.  (Cynips)  Proc.  Ent.  S<h\.  1881,  p.  xvi. 

144.  laurifolise,  Ashm.  (Cynips)  1.  c.  p.  xvii. 
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KEUROTBRUS,  Hartig. 

145.  batata,  Bass.  {C^nips)  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil,  lit,  p.  684;  Fitoh,  Fifth  Rep.  No. 

311. 

146.  noziosaB,  Bass.  (Cjfnip^)  Cao.  Ent.  xiii,  p.  108. 

147.  Tesioaliifl,  Bass.  {Cynip$)  Proo.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil,  iii,  p.  683. 

148.  ixresnlaxifl,  O.  S.  (Cjfnips)  1.  o.  i,  p.  65. 

149.  varruoamm,  O.  8.  (Cjfnips)  1.  c.  p.  62. 

150.  mlnataa,  Bass.  {Cj/nip»)  Can.  Ent.  vol.  xili,  p.  96. 

151.  floooosa%  Bass.  (Cjfnips)  1.  c.  p.  111. 

152.  afflnlB,  Bass.  {Cynips)  L  c.  p.  103. 

153.  piger,  Bass.  (Cynipa)  1.  c.  p.  105. 

154.  oorraglfl^  Bass.  (Cynip»)l,  o.  p.  109. 

155.  majalis,  Bass.  {Cjfnips)  Proo.  Ent.  Soc.  Phlla.  iii,  p.  683. 

156.  rileyi,  Bass.  (Cynip9)  Am.  Nat.  1881,  p.  149;  Am.  Ent.  vol.  iii,  p.  153  (figure 

of  gall). 

157.  oraBsiteluB,  Prov.  Le  Nat.  Can.  vol.  xii,  p.  332. 

158.  minatisaimaB,  Ashm.  {C^ip$)  Proo.  Ent.  Soc.  1885,  p.  Til. 

159.  oonfusna,  Ashm.  (Cjfn^i)  1.  o.  1881,  p.  xviii. 

160.  oonifema,  Ashm.  (CynipB)  1.  c.  p.  xxvii. 

The  following  species  were  characterized  from  the  galls  alone  and  their  ge- 
neric position  is  uncertain : 

161.  CynipspiltilaD,  Walsh  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.  vol.  iii,  p.  481. 

162.  Cynips  juglans,  Osten  Sacken  1.  c.  vol.  ii,  p.  256. 

163.  Cynips  oioatricula,  Bassett,  Can.  Ent.  vol.  xii,  p.  105. 

Division  II.— iNQUiLiNiB,  or  Guest  Gall-flies.* 

PBRICUSTia,  Forster. 

sylTestrla,  O.  S.  (Aulax)  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.  vol.  iii,  p.  37. 
pirata,  O.  S  {Aulax)  L  c.  vol.  i,  p.  64. 
fotilis,  O.  S.  {Aulax)  1.  c.  vol.  i,  p.  64. 
■emipto«a%  Harris  (Ojfiitp«)  Ins.  Ii^.  Yeg.  p.  549. 

CBROPTRBSk  Hartig. 

ficus.  Fitch  (Cynipti)  Fifth  Rep.  No.  314. 

petiolloola,  O.  S.  (Amhlgnotus)  1.  c.  vol.  i,  p.  67 ;  vol.  v,  p.  380. 

Amblynotua  ennger  Walsh,  1.  c.  vol.  ii,  p.  496. 
inermia,  Walsh  {Amblynoiua)  1.  c.  vol.  ii,  p.  598;  (Ceroptres)  1.  c.  vol.  v,  p.  .380, 
arbofl»  Fitch  (Cynip9)  Fifth  Rep.  No.  310. 
tuber.  Fitch  (Cynips)  1.  c.  No.  309. 
obtxudlobae,  Ashm.  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.  xii,  p.  301. 
citriformia,  Ashm.  1.  c.  p.  300. 
pomifonnia,  Ashm.  1.  c.  p.  300. 
vlrentia,  Ashm.  1.  c.  p.  .300. 
sucoinipedia,  Ashm.  1.  c.  p.  300. 
lanigeraB,  Ashm.  L  c.  p.  301. 
mjnntiaatml,  Ashm.  L  c.  p.  301. 
oateabeei,  Ashm.  1.  c.  301. 

STNERGUS,  Hartig. 

lignioola,  O.  S.  Proc.  Ent  Soc.  vol.  ii,  p.  252;  rhodittfarmis  Walsh  1.  o.  p.  499. 
oneratua,  Harris  (Cynips)  Ins.  In,j.  Yeg.  3d  ed.  p.  548;  Fitch  Second  Rep.  No. 
313;  (Synergus)  Osten  Sacken  1.  o.  ante  vol.  v,  p.  380. 

*As  these  are  parasites  on  the  other  gall-flies,  they  are  not  nnmhered<^M  injarions 
to  the  oak.  Jlgitized  by  VjOC 
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STNBRGUS,  Hartig— Continued. 

Ueviventils,  0. 8.  (Synophrus)  1.  c.  vol.  i,  p.  54 ;  Walsh  vol.  ii,  p.  494 ;  {Sgnerguty 

O.  S.  1.  c.  vol.  V,  p.  380. 
campanula,  O.  S.  1.  o.  vol.  v,  p.  376. 
dimorphoB,  O.  S.  1.  c.  vol.  v,  p.  376. 
albipes,  Walsh  {Synophrua)  1.  c.  vol.  11,  p.  496. 
medaz,  Walsh  1.  c.  vol.  iv,  p.  498. 
ficigerse,  Ashm.  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.  xii,  p.  301. 
ooniferse,  Ashm.  1.  o.  p.  301. 
batatoides,  Ashm.  1.  c.  p.  301. 
bicolor,  Ashm.  1.  c  p.  302. 
medullae,  Ashm.  1.  c.  p.  302. 

8APHOLTTUS,  FSrster. 

gemmarlae,  Ashm.  1.  c.  p.  302. 

Division  III.— FiGmNJE,  or  the  Parasites. 

ANACHARIS,  Dalman. 

suboompressa,  Prov.  (EuooiZa)  1.  c.  (ante)  voL  xii,  p.  237. 

ONYCHIA  Dalman. 

qidiiqueliiieata,  Say  (IHpJol^$i$)  Le  Conte's  Ed.  Say's  Works  vol.  ii,  p.  716; 

{Figites)  Prov.  LeNat.  Can.  xii.  p.  237. 
armata,  Say  iDiplolepsis)  1.  c.  ii,  p.  716;  (Figitea)  Prov.  1.  c.  xii,  238. 

EUCOILA,  Westwood. 

stigmata,  Say  (Figites)  1.  c.  ii,  p.  718. 

Eleid4>toma  pmculipennU,  Prov.  1.  o.  xii,  237. 
impatiens,  Say  (Diplolepsis)  1.  c.  ii,  p.  716. 

Kleidotoma  cupulifera^  Prov.  1.  c.  xii,  238. 
pedata,  Say  (Diplolepsis)  1.  c.  ii,  p.  717. 
mellipes,  Say  (Figitea)  1.  c.  ii,  p.  71H. 

Kleidotoma  minima f  Prov.  1.  c.  xii,  p.  238. 

KLEIDOTOMA,  Westwood. 

▼agabunda,  Ashm.  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soo.  xii,  p.  302. 
FIGITES,  Latreille. 

impatienB,  Say  1.  c.  ii,  p.  718. 

?  chinquapin,  Fitoh  Fifth  Rep.  No.  320. 

JEGILIPS,  Halliday. 

?  acioulatUB,  Prov.  1.  c.  (ante)  vol.  xii,  p.  239. 

?  obtusilobse,  O.  S.  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.  vol.  i,  p.  68. 

rpAT.TA,  Latreille. 

enaiger,  Norton  1.  c.  vol.  i,  p.  200. 
anceps,  Say,  Le  Conte's  Ed.  Say's  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  218. 
maculipennis,  Hald.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  vol.  iii,  p.  127. 
mfipes,  Cress.  Proc.  Ent.  Sec.  A.  N.  S.  1879,  p.  xvii. 
montana,  Cress.  1.  c.  1879,  p.  xvii. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ashmead  has  poblished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Entomological  Society  for  1886,  pp.  303-304,  the  following  list  of 
the  species  of  oak  on  which  the  North  American  CYNiPiD-ffl  are  found, 
with  a  list  of  the  described  species  (129  in  nnmber)  inhabiting  each  kind 
of  oak.    Mr.  Ashmead  has  kindly  revised  and  added  to  t(te  list,  bring- 

ing  it  down  to  1888.  Jlgitized  by  LjOC^ 
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The  0ax8  (Cupuli/erw), 


ENCSKO  OAK. 

(Quereus  agrifolia.) 
AndricuapamifarmiSy  Baasett. 
CalUrkytiB  agrtfolite,  B. 
Cynips  eekintu,  O.  8. 

WHITE  OAJC. 

(Quercus  alba.) 
Aeraspis  pezamaohaidea,  O.  8. 

fortioorniB,  Walsh. 
Andrieua  fusiformiSy  O.  8. 
lana.  Fitch. 
utrioulM,  B. 
flood,  W. 
Callirhytis  clavula,  B. 
tuheTy  F. 
futiliSy  O.  8. 
seminator,  Harris. 
Cpiip»  juglans,  O.  8. 
dcatricula^  B. 
|)WMm,  F. 
Dryopkanta  Carolina, 
HolcaspU  globulu8y  F. 
LoxaulU  mammulaf  B. 
^e¥rotenM  batatus,  B. 
majalis,  B. 
mtnu^iM,  B. 
ve^umZtM,  B. 

WATER  OAK. 

{Quercu8  aquatioa,) 
DrjfopKanta  aquatuxB^  Ashni. 
AndrUm*  iurneriiy  A. 
Ampkibolips  melanocera,  A. 
Callirhfftia  aquaticos,  A. 

SWASdP  WHITE   OAK. 

{QMrcM  hicolor.) 
Andricus  ignotuSt  B. 
Acraspis  lanm-globuli^  A. 

echini^  A. 

Callirhytis  capsulus,  B. 

Cynipa  strobilana,  O.  8. 

^euroteriM  iiojrio9ii«,  B. 

floccosiM,  B. 

BLACK  JACK,  OR  SCRUB  OAK. 

(Qu0roii«  Cateabm.) 
Andricus  catesbceif  A. 
omniroriM,  A. 
capsualtiSy  A. 
in/iMcatua,  A. 
crypluSf  A- 


UPLAND  WILLOW,  OR  BLUE  JACK  OAK. 

(Queroas  oinerea.) 
Amphibolips  oinerea^  A. 
Andricus  omnivoruSf  A. 

medullcBf  A. 

yemmartus,  A. 

copftfa^tM,  A. 

saltatus,  A. 

dt^ld^M,  A. 

hlaslophagusj  A. 
Dryophanta  cinerew,  A. 

SCARLET  OAK. 

(Qtt^ciM  oooeiiwa.) 

/lmpAi&o2ip«  ooocinecd,  O.  8. 

fiaiMM,  O.  8. 
Andricus  osten-sackenii,  B. 

SWAMP  CHESTNUT  OAK. 

(  Qucrcus  prinus. ) 
Andricus  papillatus,  B. 
Callirhytis  seminator,  H. 
Holcaspis  rugosa,  B. 
A>i*ro<«nw  mo/oZw,  B. 

LAUREL  OAK. 

( Querent  fauri/o/ia.) 
^mp/ii&oZips  rocettiaria,  A. 
oitriformis,  A. 
«pino«a,  A. 
Andricus  rugosus,  A. 

o/at7t</eriw,  A. 
calyoicoltty  A. 
femoratus,  A. 
CaWtrJtytM  caW^?,  A. 
Eumayria  floridana,  A. 
Holcaspis  fuliginosa,  A. 
Xeuroterus  confusuSj  A. 
coniferus,  A. 
lon^peMiiM,  A. 
laurifoli(^y  A. 

BURR  OAK,  OVERCUP  OAK. 

HoIcoapM  >lotf 2a,  B. 

LIVE  OAK. 

( Qucrcii*  riren« 
/ifidriciM/a2tatii«,  A. 

lanigerus,  A. 

virens,  A. 
Belonocnema  treata  Mayr. 
Holcaspis  omnivora^  A. 

ficigern,  A. 
Nem'Ot^nn  minniissimus,  A. 
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BUtCK-JACK  OAK,  BARREN  OAK. 

(Querous  nigra.) 
CalUrhytia  niffr<Bf  O.  S. 

operatoTy  O.  8. 
podagras,  W. 

PIN  OAK,  SWAMP  SPANISH  OAK. 

( Quereus  paluatris. ) 
Callirhytis  comigera,  O.  S. 
palustris,  O.  S. 
notha,  O.  S. 

WILLOW  OAK. 

( Qttercud  phellos. ) 
Amphibolipi  phellos,  O.  S. 

CHESTNUT  OAK. 

(Quercus  castanea.) 
Neuroterus  rileyij  B. 

HINDS'S  OAK. 

{Quercus  hindsii.) 
Andricu8  oalifarnicuiy  B. 

MOUNTAIN  CHESTNUT  OAK. 

( Quercus  montana, ) 
Andricua  petiolicola,  B. 
Biorhiza  fulvioollU,  F. 
hirta,  B. 

OAK. 

(  Quercus  prinoides  t) 
Dryophanta  gemmula,  B. 
Holcaspis  rugosttf  B. 
Neuroterus  affiniSy  B. 

corrugiSy  B. 

RED  OAK. 

(Qiifrctt*  rtidra.) 
^nipAi^o^ips  nuM/ipenni«,  H. 
ccelehsy  O.  S. 
farmosa,  B. 
sculptay  B. 
^iu2rioii«  sin^u/am,  B. 
oonfluens,  B. 
papulus,  B. 
CallirhyHs  modesta,  O.  8. 

punctatUy  B. 
CynipspilulcBj  W, 


POST  OAK. 

JfidrictM  <Mftico?a,  O.  8. 

jMittoni,  B. 

omnitK^roiM,  A. 

yioHdanttA  Ashm. 

toptart'tia,  A. 

tflroptM,  A. 

cinnamomeuSy  A. 
^ora«pM  voocifiu,  A. 
Biorhiza  melleay  A. 
Callimytis  parvifoli€ef  A. 
Dryophanta  polita,  B. 
Holcaspis  oentricolay  O.  8. 

/cttltf,  B. 
Loxaulis  mammula,  B, 
Neuroterus  verrucarum,  0.  8. 
tn'e^Iam,  0. 8. 
pattoni,  B. 

BLACK  OAK,  TELLOW-BARKED  OAK.. 

(Quercus  Hnetoria,) 
Amphibolips  spongifica,  O.  8. 
JfidH<m«paptt{if«,  B. 
Callirhytis  tumificay  O.  8. 

podagra,  W. 

«ciitt/a,  B. 
^*ttro<«ru»  i>i^«r,  B. 

OAK. 

( Quercus  HicifoUa, ) 
Amphiholips  Hic\foliay  B. 
^ndrtoiftf  o«feR-«acX;enu,  B. 
ventricosuSy  B. 
contj/erua,  O.  S. 
Callirhytis  similisy  B. 

palustris,  O.  8. 

ON  UNKNOWN  OAKS. 

Andrieus  cinerosus,  B. 

ooxii,  B. 
Callirhytis  suttonii,  B. 
Dryophanta  nubila,  B. 

(e/^a,  B. 

texanay  A. 
Holcaspis  tenuicorniSy  B. 
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OAK   GALL-FLIES.  Ill 

The  following  species  of  OynipidsB  are  not  arranged  systematically 
or  by  their  modem  genera,  bat  so  far  as  practicable  by  the  species  of 
oak  on  which  they  live. 

Th«  oak-piq  gall-fly. 

Cynips  quereni-ficus  Fitob. 

Order  Hymenoptsra;  family  Cyicipid^. 

Snrroanding  the  twigs  of  white  oaks  in  a  dense  cluster,  resembling  preserved  figs 
packed  in  boxes,  each  molded  to  the  shape  of  those  pressing  against  its  sides,  hollow 
bladder-like  galls  of  the  pale  dall  yellow  color  of  a  faded  oak  leaf,  each  gall  produc- 
ing a  small  black  fly  with  the  lower  half  of  its  head,  its  antenn»,  and  legs  pale  dull 
yellow,  its  hind  shanks  dusky,  and  its  abdomen  beneath  reddish-brown,  its  antennte 
with  fifteen  and  in  the  female  thirteen  Joints.  Length  .06,  females  .10,  and  to  the 
end  of  their  wings .  14.    ( Fitch. ) 

QM&  which  apparently  belong  to  the  above  species  were  received 
Jane  10, 1882,  from  Miss  Eath.  Parsons,  South  Lancashire,  Mass.,  who 
found  them  on  the  oak  at  Breakhekrt  Hill,  Saugus,  Mass.,  and  several 
of  the  gall-flies  were  bred  from  them  between  July  1  and  July  13. 

Apparently  the  same  kind  of  galls  were  found  July  2(»,  1883,  in  Vir- 
ginia on  Q.  alba.  From  these  issued,  from  August  16,  1883,  to  April 
21, 1884,  numerous  parasites,  belonging  to  the  genera  Torymus,  Ormy- 
ras,  Decatoma,  and  a  Gecidomyid. 

The  Cynips,  which  are  wingless,  diflfer  from  those  flrom  Miss  Parsons 
iu  that  they  were  winged.  They  commenced  to  issue  January  30, 18S4, 
and  kept  on  issuing  through  the  whole  of  February. 

From  a  few  galls,  received  March  19,  1883,  two  specimens,  also  wing- 
less, issued  February  9,  1884,  and  large  numbers  of  wingless  insects 
issued  from  a  lot  of  galls  collected  by  Mr.  Koebele  at  Meredith  Village, 
N.  H.,  in  September,  1883,  in  the  same  month.  Among  these  last  was 
also  on^>  winged  specimen  of  probably  a  different  species.    (Riley's  un- 

pablished  notes.) 

The  oak-potato  gall-fly. 

Cynips  quercus-batatus  Fitch. 

Order  Htmbnoptbra;  family  Cynipida. 

A  large,  hard,  iinevea  swelling,  three-foarths  of  an  inch  thick  and  twice  or  thrice 
asloQg,  resembling  a  potato  in  its  shape,  growing  on  white-oak  twigs  more  distant 
from  their  ends  than  the  oak-tnmor;  prodaciug  a  small  black  gall- Ay  with  the  basal 
joints  of  its  antennas  and  its  legs  dnll  pale  yellow,  its  thighs  and  hind  shanks  black, 
and  its  middle  shanks  often  dnsky,  the  antennse  in  the  female  with  thirteen  joints, 
and  the  length  of  this  sex  .09.     (Fitch.) 

The  oak-bullet  gall-fly. 

CaUaspidia  quereus-glohuliu  Fitch  and  Cynips  oneratus  Harris. 

Order  Hymbnoptbra;  family  Cynipid^. 

Smooth,  globnlv^g^lls  the  size  of  a  bullet,  growing  singly,  or  two,  three,  or  more  in 
aclaster,  npon  white-oak  twigs,  internally  of  a  corky  texture,  each  containing  in  its 
center  a  single  worm,  lying  in  an  oval  whitish  shell  resembling  a  little  egg  .15  iii 
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length;  prodaciog  sometimes  a  black  gall-fly  with  tawnj-red  legs  and  the  second 
veinlet  of  its  wings  elbowed  or  angularly  bent  backwards,  its  length  .15;  sometimes 
a  smaller  fly  (C.  oneratus)  of  a  clear  pale  yellow  color,  almost  white,  with  a  broad 
black  stripe  the  whole  length  of  its  back,  which  color  in  the  males  is  more  extended, 
reaching  down  upon  the  sides,  its  length  .12.    (Fitch.) 

These  si)ecies  are  parasitized  by  two  chaleid  flies,  Macroglenes  querci- 
glohuli  Fitch  and  Pteromalus  onerati  Fitch. 

The  wool-sower  gall-fly. 

Cynips  seminator  Harris. 

Order  Htmknoptera  ;  family  C YNiPiD-fi. 

A  Tonod  mass  resembling  wool,  from  the  size  of  a  walnnt  to  that  of  a  goose  egg, 
growing  on  the  side  of  or  snrronnding  white-oak  twigs  in  June,  of  a  pnre  white  color, 
or  tinged  or  speckled  with  rose-red,  and  in  antnmn  the  color  of  sponge;  prodocing 
small  shining  black  gall-flies  with  bright  tawny  yellow  legs  and  antenne,  and  in  the 
female  the  head  and  thorax  cinnamon-red;  their  anteunse  of  fifteen  and  fourteen 
joiuts;  length  .08,  and  females  .11  inch.    (Fitch.) 

The  OAK-TUMOR  GALL-FLY. 

Cynips  queroue-tuher  Fitch. 

Order  Hymenoptera;  Family  CYNiPiD-ffl. 

On  or  near  the  ends  of  the  small  limbs  and  twigs  of  the  white  oak,  hard  irregular 
swellings  thrice  as  thick  as  the  twig  below  them,  the  bark  npon  them  of  a  brighter 
cherry -red  color  than  elsewhere,  and  their  sabstance  internally  corky  and  woody ; 
produced  by  the  stings  of  a  small  black  gall-fly,  with  dull  pale  yellow  antennss,  month, 
and  legs,  its  hind  shanks  and  its  antennte  towards  their  tips  being  dnsky.  its  length 
.08  and  to  the  tips  of  its  wings  .13.    (Fitch.) 

The  oak-tree  gall-fly. 

Cynips  quercus-arbos  Fitch. 

Order  Hymenoptera;  family  CvNiPiDiE. 

Swellings  similar  to  those  above  described,  growing  on  the  tips  of  the  limbs  of  aged 
and  large  white-oak  trees ;  producing  a  small  black  gall-fly  having  all  its  legs  and 
antennse  of  a  bright  pale  yellow  color,  and  one  more  joint  in  the  latt.er  organs  than 
in  the  preceding  species  in  the  males,  which  sex  is  .06  in  length,  and  to  the  tips  of 
its  wings  .10.     (Fitch.) 

The  following  observations  are  from  Professor  Riley's  iinpablished 
notes : 

Cynips  querciM-seminator  Harris. 

Galls  of  this  species  were  found  on  twigs  of  Q,  alba  in  May  and  June  in  Virginia, 
and  the  flies  and  several  species  of  Chalcidians  issued  from  them. 

The  Cynipids  are  the  true  sexes,  and  were  issuing  June  13,  and  the  parasites,  among 
which  was  also  a  Cecidomyid,  issuing  from  June  till  November  12. 

Many  of  the  galls  were  placed  with  a  small  tree  of  Q.  alba  and  <2jOvered  with  gauze 
for  observation,  but  uotwithstanding  the  great  number  of  flies,  not  a  single  gall  was 
produced  on  leaves  or  twigs. 
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C.  q.'hutaiu$  Baaeett. 

Found  in  Virginia  June  13, 1883,  uomerous  galls  on  a  small  shrnb  of  Q.  alha^  wliioh 
apparently  belong  to  the  above  species.  On  some  of  the  large  branches  all  the  young 
twigs  were  deformed.  Most  of  the  Cynipids  seem  to  have  Issned,  as  only  a  single 
specimen  was  bred  Jnne  14. 

Between  Jnne  14  and  Jnly  3  fonr  different  species  of  Chalcidians  were  bred. 

Cynips  q.'9trohUana  Osten  Sacken. 

Dr.  Engelmann  found  this  gall  on  Q,  hioolar  February  10,  1873,  containing  at  this 
date  fully  formed  larvsB. 

Tlie  same  gall  on  Q,  alba  was  also  received  from  G.  W.  Lettermann,  Allen  ton,  Mo., 
November  10,  lb73.  Nothing  was  bred  from  any  of  them,  but  when  opened  in  1881 
they  were  foond  to  contain  the  perfect  fly  and  pups. 

C,  q.'peg4fmaohoide9  Osten  Sacken. 
On  Q,  alba.    Received  November  10, 1873,  fh)m  G.  W.  Lettermann,  AUenton,  Mo. 

Cynipi  quercui'clavMla  Bassett. 

Collected  in  the  middle  of  April,  1870,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  lot  of  these  galls  on  Q.  alba. 
Received  also  some  of  the  same  galls  from  E.  Michener,  New  Garden,  Pa.  At  this  date 
the  galls  are  almost  all  empty;  some  of  them  contain,  however,  different  parasites, 
among  which  are  Antigaster  and  a  trogositidons  beetle  and  also  the  dead  Cynips. 

Galls  collected  in  July  contain  the  larva  of  parasites.  The  gall-flies  are  issuing  by 
the  20th  of  July. 

CynipB  q,-glandulu8  Riley. 

Gall  formed  on  cups  of  acorns  on  Q,  Moo^or,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  producing  a 
Tery  curious  swelling  of  the  cupule  terminating  in  a  bunch  of  curly  woolly  fibers, 
the  swelling  being  hard  and  woody  like  the  acorn  and  containing  in  a  cavity  a  ker- 
nel. 

It  is  a  gall  something  after  the  fashion  of  C.  q.-frondosaf  and  the  kernel  has  the 
Mme  crinkled  appearance,  but  is  more  elongate.  It  is  greenish  with  a  distinct  bright 
yellowish-brown  crown  with  a  point  sunken  in  the  middle.  In  the  more  perfect 
galls  the  acorn  is  entirely  absorbed. 

Cj/nips  q.'durioaria  Bass. 

Forming  small  woolly  galls  on  the  laurel-leaved  oak  in  Missouri.  Galls  on  both 
upper  and  under  surface  on  the  midrib. 

Cynips  q,-duricaria  f 

Received  frt>m  G.  W.  Lettermann,  Allenton,  Mo.,  November  10,  1873,  galls  on  Q. 
alba  which  probably  belong  to  the  above  species.    Flies  are  just  issuing  at  this  date. 

C.  q.-globulus  Fitch. 

Found  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  burr  oak  and  swamp  oak.  Pup»  are  found  in  Septem- 
ber, the  flies  issuing  in  November. 

Cynipa  querow-palustrU  O.  S. 

May  19, 1869.  A  globular  gall,  .45  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  the  leaves  of  the  pin 
oak.  Usually  situated  on  the  midrib  and  penetrating  the  leaf  both  above  and  be- 
low; sometimes  on  a  side  vein;  tolerably  smooth;  partly  translucent;  containing  a 
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small  kernel,  asoally  of  an  oval  form  and  .06  of  an  inch  long;  this  kernel  perfectly 
free  and  containing  the  larva.  Color  of  outer  gall  pale-green,  with  usually  a  pale 
rooy  cheek,  and  having  pale  yellowish  blotches.  Color  of  inner  gall  fulvous.  The 
galls  had  completed  their  growth,  though  the  leaves  had  not  been  out  more  than  » 
week.    Flavor  subacid.    Flies  issued  during  middle  of  May. 

0]fii(p«  {NeuroteruB)  rilejfii  Bassett. 

Received  April  25,  1880,  from  John  A.  Warder,  North  Bend,  Ohio,  some  twigs  of 
QuereuB  autanea  thickly  covered  with  the  galls  of  this  insect.  Others  were  received 
March  5,  1883,  from  J.  G.  Barlow,  Cadet,  Mo.  Cynipids  issue  during  April  and  early 
May.    They  are  preyed  upon  by  a  species  of  Chalcid. 

C.  q,'80ulpta  Bass. 

A  translucent  gall  on  Q.  imkrioaria.  This  is  Bassett's  C.  q.  Bculpta,  which  he  geta 
from  Q,  rubra.  The  fly  has  cloudy  wings  and  is  probably  nubilipennU  Harr.  Harria 
probably  described  the  gall,  but  not  correctly. 

Cjfnip$  q^'Comigera  O.  S. 

Found  on  Q,  imhricariaf  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Galls  of  the  same  species  were  also  obtained 
at  Bidgewood,  N.  J.,  on  Q.  palustris,  and  the  flies  were  issuing  for  two  weeks  after 
September  8,  1871.     They  are  the  true  sexes  and  were  very  active. 

Cyaip«  q.peduneulala. 

Received  May  22,  1883,  from  J.  G  Barlow,  Cadet,  Mo.,  one  of  these  galls,  found 
growing  on  the  margin  of  Q,  ohtuHloba.  Several  were  also  found  May  23  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  leaves  of  Q,  prino9 ;  a  large  number  of  them  were,  however,  de- 
stroyed by  birds  which  had  eaten  them,  leaving  only  the  petiole. 

The  flies  were  issuing  from  May  26  to  June  5.  Some  were  confined  to  some  leaves 
and  twigs  on  the  same  oak,  covered  with  gauze,  but  no  galls  were  formed. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1884,  the  galls  were  found  to  be  already  fully  formed. 

C,  q,'Ventrico»a  Bass,  f 

In  May,  1870,  it  was  observed  that  a  week  before  the  8th  of  that  month  there  was 
no  trace  yet  of  any  galls,  while  on  the  dth  they  were  almost  fully  grown.  Large 
clusters  of  these  galls  up  to  fourteen  aud  more  aggregate  around  a  twig,  each  ap- 
pressed  to  one  another  and  terminating  iu  a  prominent  nipple.  Color,  green  with  a 
roseate  tint  and  thickly  covered  with  bluish-wbite  hairy  pubescence.  Inside  dense 
and  spongy,  becoming  harder  towards  the  cell.  Flavor  pleasantly  subacid  or  rather 
insipid.    Larval  cell  at  base  close  to  twig.     Larva  quite  small  at  this  date. 

By  July  31  a  very  different  growth  has  formed  around  the  twigs  of  the  same  treea^ 
caused  by  several  spherical  growths  around  the  axis,  which,  as  they  enlarge,  become 
closely  confluent. 

Their  outside  is  green  and  roughened  with  a  number  of  fulvous  blotches,  very 
much  like  the  green  bark.  Flesh  tough,  yellowish,  insipid  and  leathery,  becoming 
whiter  and  more  leathery  towards  the  twig.  It  does  not  look  like  a  fungus,  and  yet 
has  no  trace  of  insects,  though  in  the  more  woody  center  there  are  pellucid  spots 
which  would  indicate  it  to  be  a  gall. 

Similar  galls  were  found  by  Mr.  Bassett  in  October,  1871,  on  red  oak  and  on  Q,  mei- 
folia. 

It  was  found  also  on  Q,  imbricariat  May  20,  1873,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Some  old  galls  which  were  opened  contained  the  dead  gall-flies  and  three  different 
parasites. 
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Cynipe  tutUmii  Bsas. 

Received  September  25, 1883,  from  William  Snttoo,  San  Francisco,  three  very  large 
galls  belonging  to  above  species,  fonnd  on  twigs  of  Q.  lohata.  Several  of  the  gall- 
flies issned  November  8, 1882,  and  another  one  January  2,  1883.  Chalcidians  issued 
from  January  2  to  13,  1883. 

Cjfnip$  q,'flocoicola  Riley. 
Producing  a  tazzj  gall  on  underside  of  leaves  of  swamp  oak. 

C.  q.-deddua  Baaa, 

Received  November  10,  1873,  ftt>m  G.  W.  Lettermann,  Allen  ton,  Mo.,  apparently 
the  same  or  a  very  similar  gall  to  C.  q,  flood,  on  twig  of  white  oak.  The  insects  were, 
however,  in  the  larva  st«te  July  8,  1874.    Nothing  was  bred. 

A  lot  of  galls,  which  also  resemble  those  of  floods  were  received  February  14,  1879, 
from  E.  A.  Schwarz,  Jackson,  Miss.,  but  a  fly  which  had  issued  on  the  way  appears 
to  be  identical  with  C.  q.  deddua.    Some  of  the  galls  contained  Chalcidian  larvse. 

C.  q.'flood  W. 

Found  galls  on  white  oak  September  27,  1870,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Found  apparently 
the  same  galls  also  on  black  oak,  burr  oak  and  red  oak. 
C.  lancB  Fitch  is  perhaps  synonymous. 
Bassett  has  another  gall  with  tot>ally  different  kernel. 
1  have  insects  and  the  gall  of  his  flocd. 
Flies  from  galls  on  post  oak  issued  January  20,  lh72. 

Cynip9  q.'prmnus  Walsh. 

One  gall  of  the  above  species  was  received  June  11,  1882,  from  D.  S.  Sheldon, 
Griswold  College,  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  some  dry  galls  fh>m  J.  G.  Barlow,  Cadet, 
Mo.,  March  18, 1883. 

Cffnipi  q.'tubicola  O.  S. 

Galls  of  this  insect  were  received  December  31,  1878,  from  W.  B.  Flippier,  of  Tell- 
▼ille,  Ark.  They  were  found  on  the  leaves  of  post  oak.  Others  galls  were  also 
received  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Sparkman,  Plantersville,  S.  C.  The  flies  issued  during  the 
mooths  of  January  and  February,  1879.  There  also  issued  quite  a  number  of  a 
greenish-black  chalcid  fly.  Prof.  W.  S.  Barnard  also  collected  the  gall  at  Atlanta, 
6a.,  in  November,  1880,  from  which  the  cynipids  and  a  chalcid  which  is  very  likely 
identical  with  those  referred  to  above,  issued  during  January  and  February,  1881. 

Cynips  oaducua  W.  (?) 

Round  gaUs  in  clusters  on  the  midrib  on  underside  of  leaf  of  Quereus  undulaUif  of 
the  size  of  a  very  small  pea.  Collected  October  10,  1874,  and  examined  December  16, 
1876,  when  one  cynipid  was  found.  This  gall  looks  much  like  159*.  October  1, 1880, 
received  the  same  gall  from  J.  Schenok,  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Ills.,  fonnd  on  Q,  muhlemhergii. 
The  larvs  were  only  just  hatching;  gall  tasteless,  a  pale  circle  around  the  larva. 
It  is  evidently  eadueus  W. 

Cynips  q.-spongifioa  O.  S. 

Hay  19, 1870.    Galls  are  found  to  contain  pups  at  this  date.    Flies  ira^ed  May  31. 
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FEEDma  ON  THE  BUDS. 
160.  Mame$tra  detracta  Walk. 

The  following  observations  have  been  recorded  by  Professor  Biley :  • 

LarvsD  of  this  species  were  noticed,  April  30, 1884,  near  Bock  Creek,  Washington, 
D.  C,  feedinfc  at  night  on  the  bads  of  oak,  and  others  were  seen  resting  on  the  twigs 
of  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shmbs. 

They  transformed  to  pap»  by  the  2d  of  May,  and  the  moths  commenced  issuing  by 
the  23d  of  the  same  month.  The  pnpa  is  quite  active,  and  if  placed  on  a  table  is 
able  to  crawl  readily,  on  account  of  the  spines  along  its  sides. 

Moth.— Dsak  gray.    Hind  wings  black.    Expanse  of  wings,  1.20  inches. 

161.  AgrotUalternataQTt, 

The  larvsB  of  the  above  species  were  observed,  during  April,  1884,  to  climb  aU 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  to  feed  on  the  buds,  especially  those  of  the  oak  and 
hickory.  They  seemed  to  prefer,  however,  the  hickory,  as  on  some  of  the  smaller 
bushes  almost  every  bud  had  a  hole,  sometimes  even  two  or  three,  and  the  worms 
may  often  be  observed  when  feeding  to  have  penetrated  so  far  that  only  about  one* 
half  of  their  body  projects  from  the  bud.  On  one  small  oak  shrub  six  of  these  larvas 
were  found  at  work.  Numbers  of  these  larvsB  were  also  noticed  at  night  to  feed  on 
the  liquid  which  was  placed  on  the  trunk  of  oak  trees  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
moths.  They  would  feed  in  confinement  on  almost  any  kind  of  leaves  from  trees  and 
shrubs  and  also  on  grass.  By  the  Ist  of  May  numbers  of  them  were  noticed  every 
evening,  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  to  ascend  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  shrubs. 

Some  begin  at  this  date  to  enter  the  ground  for  transformation,  and  the  moths  issue 
from  the  6th- to  about  the  end  of  June.    (Biley.) 

lfo<^.~Color  reddish  brown,  sprinkled  with  dark  brown  atoms.  Lines  obliterated. 
No  white  along  the  costa.  Subterminal  space  darker  than  the  rest.  The  wings 
tinged  with  grayish ;  no  ante-apical  spot.    Expanse  of  wings,  1.50  inches.    (French. ) 

162.  Scopelosoma  Hdua  Guen. 

This  (writes  Prof.  Biley)  is  one  of  the  earliest  noctnids  of  the  season. 
Specimens  which  were  captared  March  24, 1884,  at  sugar,  commenced 
to  deposit  their  eggs  the  following  day,  the  larvae  hatching  therefrom 
in  aboat  fifteen  days.  Not  finding  any  leaves  they  commenced  at  once 
to  attack  the  leaf-buds  of  oak,  wild  cherry,  apple,  peach,  and  perhaps 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  into  which  they  bore. 

The  larvsd  commence  entering  the  ground  by  about  the  10th  of  May, 
and  the  moths  emerge  from  the  last  of  September  to  the  early  part  ot 
November,  many,  however,  remaining  as  pupae  till  the  next  spring. 

LarvsB  of  the  species  were  found  in  May  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  feeding 
on  blackberry,  the  moth  issuing  in  October. 

Eggs, — Glohular,  with  numerous  fine  ridges,  of  a  yellowish-white,  which  gradually 
changes  into  a  light  hrownish  color. 

The  newly  hatched  larvoB  are  whitish  with  hlack  head  and  dusky  thoracic  plate  and 
legs.  The  first  molt  takes  place  about  seven  days  after  hatching,  and  with  it 
there  is  quite  a  change  in  coloration.  The  thoracic  segments,  a  broad  lateral  stripe, 
and  the  anal  segment  are  reddish.  The  warts  are  prominent,  black,  bearing  a  short, 
fine  hair. 

*  For  this  habit  of  low-plant  feeders  eating  the  buds  of  trees  in  early  spring,  see 
Weismann's  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent,  i,  271.  ^  j 
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After  foar  to  six  days  the  second  skiQ  is  cast  and  the  color  has  become  still  darker. 
Head  honey  yellow.  Cervical  shield  polished  black.  Thoracic  and  first  abdomina^ 
segment  brownish.  Dorsal  space  light  green  or  whitish,  with  the  medial  line  and 
sabdorsal  stripe  white,  a  brown  line  above  stigmata  and  broad  whito  lateral  line. 
Venter  light  green.    Piliferous  warts  white,  furnished  with  a  fine,  short,  pale  hair. 

Four  or  five  days  later  the  foarth  and  fifth  molts  take  place.  (Riley's  nnpnblished 
notes.) 

INJURING  THE  LEAVES. 
163.  THS  FORS8T  TKNT-CATBBPILLAR. 

Clisiooampa  disstria  HUbner;  {Clisiocampa  tylvatioa  Harris). 
Order  Lkpidoptbra;  family  BoMBTCiDiE. 

A  caterpillar  like  the  apple-tree  tent-caterpillar,  bnt  differing  from  it  in  having  a 
TOW  of  oval  white  spots  instead  of  a  white  stripe  along  its  back ;  the  colony  spinning 
a  oobweb-like  nest  against  the  side  of  the  tree;  spinning  a  whitish  cocoon,  the  moth 
appearing  early  in  Jnly. 

The nestsof  this  caterpillar,  anlike  the  prominent  tents  of  (7.  amerioana^ 
80  abundant  in  wild-cherry  trees  and  neglected  orchards,  are  seldom 
Been,  as  they  are  of  so  slight  a  texture  and  are  so  much  less  conspicuous 
objects  than  the  tent-like  whitish  nests  of  0.  amerioana  ;  but  the  cater- 
pillars are  not  infrequently  met  with.  After  spinning,  about  the  middle 
of  June  in  the  Northern  States,  a  dense,  oblong  cocooi),  the  caterpillar 
1ie«  in  it  about  twenty  days,  the  moth  appearing  the  early  part  of  Jnly. 
It  occurs  in  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  States.  Fitch  states  that  it  also 
occurs  on  the  apple  and  cherry,  the  walnut,  and  other  trees.  Dr.  Biley 
informs  me  that  this  is  as  destructive  as  any  caterpillar  to  the  foliage  of 
the  oak  in  the  Southern  States,  being  far  more  iujurious  than  stated  by 
Fitch,  who  quotes  with  disapproval  Abbot's  statement  (Insects  of  Oeor. 
gia,  p.  117)  that  they  are  ^^  sometimes  so  plentiful  in  Virginia  as  to  strip 
the  oak  trees  bare.'' 

Boisduval  states  that  this  species  occurs  rarely  in  California,  but  Mr* 
Stretch  states  that  ^Hhe  occurrence  of  this  specie^  in  California,  or  even 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  is  unknown"  to  him.  (Papilio,!^ 
6S.) 

Mr.  James  Fletcher*  reports  that  this  tent-caterpillar  was  very 
injarious  in  1884  in  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  *^entirely 
defoliating  large  tracts  of  hard- wood  bush." 

^*  It  feeds  on  leaves  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  such  as  the  different 
kinds  of  oak,  but  seems  to  do  best  on  the  black  oak  {Qtiercus  tinctoria) 
and  laurel  oak  (Q.  imbricaria)^  though  it  will  feed  also  on  post  oak  {Q^ 
obttmhba)  and  other  species.  Found  also  feeding  on  hickory,  locust, 
plum,  cherry,  apple,  and  peach."    (Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

The  oaterpillar, — Pale  hlne,  sprinkled  over  with  black  points  and  dots.  Along  the 
middle  of  the  back  is  a  row  of  ten  or  eleven  oval  or  diamond-shaped  white  spots ;  be- 
hind each  of  these  spots  is  a  mnch  smaller  white  spot,  occnpying  the  middle  of  each 


*  Report  of  the  Entomologist,  1885.    Ottawa. 
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Fio.  37. -Forest  teot-oaterpillAr;  6,  female  moth ;  e,  d,  eggs 
of  the  forest  tent-oaterpUUr.    (After  RUey.) 


segment.    On  the  hinder  part  of  each  wing  are  three  crinkled  and  more  or  leas  pale, 
orange-yellow  lines,  which  are  edged  with  black.    On  each  side  also  is  a  contlnnoas 

andsome  what  broader  stripe  of 
the  same  yellow  color,  similarly 
edged  on  each  side  with  black. 
Lower  down  on  each  side  of  the 
body  is  a  paler  yellow  or  cream- 
colored  stripe,  the  edges  of  which 
are  more  jagged  and  irregular 
than  those  of  the  one  above  it. 
Length  1.50  inches.    (Fitch.) 

The  male  moth  nsnally  measures 
1.20  across  its  spread  wings.  Its 
thorax  is  densely  coated  with  soft 
hairs  of  a  nankin-yellow  color. 
Its  abdomen  is  covered  with 
shori^er  hairs,  which  are  light  um- 
ber or  cinnamon  brown  on  the 
back  and  tip  and  paler  or  nankin- 
yellow  on  the  sides.  The  anten  oa 
are  gray,  freckled  with  brown 
scales,  and  their  branches  are  very 
dark  brown.  The  fJAoe  is  brown  with  the  tips  of  the  feelers  pale  gray.  The  fore 
wings  are  gray,  varied  more  or  less  with  nankin  yellow,  and  they  are  divided  into 
three  nearly  equal  portions  by  two  straight,  dark-brown  lines,  which  cross  them 
obliquely,  parallel  with  each  other  and  with  the  hind  margin.  The  space  between 
these  lines  is  usnally  brownish  and  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  wing,  being  quite  often 
of  the  same  dark-brown  color  as  the  lines,  whereby  they  become  wholly  lost.  Some- 
times the  hind  stripe  is  perceptibly  margined  on  its  hind  side  by  a  pale-yellowish  line. 
The  fringe  is  of  the  same  dark-brown  color  with  the  oblique  lines,  with  two  whitish 
alternations  toward  its  outer  end.  But  sometimes  it  is  of  the  same  color  with  the 
wings  and  edged  along  its  tips  with  whitish.  The  hind  wings  are  of  a  uniform  pale 
umber  or  cinnamon  brown,  sometimes  broadly  grayish  on  the  outer  margin,  and  across 
their  middle  a  faint  darker  brown  band  is  usnally  perceptible,  its  edges  on  each  side 
indefinite.  The  fringe  is  of  the  same  color  with  the  wings  or  slightly  darker  and  is 
tipped  with  whitish.  The  under  side  is  paler  umber  brown,  the  hind  wings  often  gray, 
and  both  pairs  are  sometimes  crossed  by  a  narrow  dark-brown  band,  which  on  the 
hind  wings  are  curved  oQ^ide  of  the  middle.  All  back  of  this  band  on  both  wings 
is  often  paler,  and  more  so  near  the  baud. 

The  female  is  1.75  in  width,  and,  in  addition  to  the  shortness  of  the  branches  of  her 
antennsB,  differs  from  the  male  |n  her  fore  wings,  which  are  proportionally  narrower 
and  longer,  with  their  hind  margin  cut  off  more  obliquely  and  slightly  wavy  along  its 
edge.  Hence,  also,  the  dark-brown  lines  cross  the  wings  more  obliquely,  the  hind  one 
in  particular  forming  a  much  more  acute  angle  with  the  outer  margin.  And  all  the 
wing  back  of  this  line  is  sometimes  paler  or  of  a  brownish-ashy  color.  And  the  fringe 
of  these  wings  has  not  the  two  whitish  alternations  which  are  often  so  conspicuous 
in  the  male.  The  head  and  forepart  of  the  thoraz  is  cinnamon  brown.  The  abdomen 
is  black,  clothed  with  brown  hairs,  though  very  thinly  so  on  the  anterior  part  of  each 
segment,  where  these  hairs  are  int'ormingled  with  silvery  gray  scales.    (Fitch.)* 

*  The  following  references  are  copied  from  Mrs.  A.  K.  Dimmock's  Insects  of  BetuU, 
in  Peyohey  iv,  275: 

Clieiooampa  sylvaHca  Harris  (Rept.  Ins.  Iiyur.  Veg.,  1841,  pp.  271-272)  [=  C.  disetria 
Hiibn.].  Harris  (op.  ait,  p.  272)  describes  the  larva  of  this  species,  giving  as  food- 
plants  QueroMf  Juglans^  and  apple;  later  (Treatise  on  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1862,  pp. 
375-376,  pi.  7,  figs.  18,  19)  he  repeats  the  description  and  adds  a  colored  figure  of  the 
larva  and  imago,  adding  wild  cherry  to  the  food-plants;  again  he  describes  (Entom. 
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164.  Thb  Caufornian  tbnt-catbrpilulr. 

Clinocampa  cal\fomioa  Packard. 

Feeding  on  the  scmbby  oak,  in  abnndance  near  San  Francisco,  a  tent-caterpillar 
with  a  black  bead  and  a  doable  rosty  reddisb  dorsal  line,  often  inclosing  a  long  pale 
bloe  median  dash,  one  to  each  segment ;  and  with  two  lateral  pale  bine  irregnlar 
spots ;  appearing  from  the  middle  of  March  till  the  middle  of  April. 

I  extract  the  following  notice  of  its  habits  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards : 

The  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  Jane,  and  they  mast  remain  nnhatched  until  the  follow* 
ing  spring.  Jnst  when  the  yonng  shoots  of  the  oaks  {Querous  agrifolia  Nee)  begin  to 
appear,  the  larvie  make  their  appearance  also,  spinning  thin  and  irregular  webs  over 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  In  these  webs  they  house  mostly  during  the  beat  of  the 
day,  but  sally  forth  in  the  evening  and  at  night  for  food.  lu  thin  way  they  will  soon 
strip  a  tree  of  its  leaves,  though  it  is  well  to  say  that  the  oaks  do  not  seem  to  be  per- 
manently affected,  as  they  soon  send  forth  fresh  shoots,  and  toward  the  time  that  the 
caterpillars  andergo  their  change  to  the  chrysalis  they  are  green  and  gay  again.  The 
larva  retain  the  shelter  of  their  web  until  after  the  third  molt,  when  they  wander 
away  singly,  are  fonnd  everywhere,  becoming  sometimes  a  complete  nuisance  in  gar* 
dens  and  fields.  They  feed  in  their  more  mature  stages  upon  many  plants  besides 
the  oak,  eating  with  avidity  willows,  ash,  JBscuIm  oalifomioa,  Phatinia  arhut^foWif 
Arhuhu  mon^tettl,  as  well  as  apple  and  pear  trees.  Toward  the  end  of  May  they  spin 
their  cocoons,  seeming  to  have  no  choice  of  locality,  but  fixing  themselves  wherever 
they  may  chance  to  be,  either  on  walls,  palings,  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  stems 
of  ((rapes,  or  among  the  leaves  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  time  in  the  chrysalis  state 
is  about  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days,  so  that  the  moths  emerge  and  are  in  the  great- 
est abundance  about  the  middle  of  June. 

^This  species,"  says  Mr.  Stretch  (in  Papilio,  vol.  i,  No.  5),  <<  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  3au  Francisco,  and  is  probably 
widely  distribated."  Near  San  Fiancisco  its  favorite  food-plant  is  a 
species  of  scmbby  oak,  Q.  agrifolia^  bat  it  is  sometimes  fonnd  on  the 
blackberry  {Bubu8)  and  other  shrubby  plants.  Its  depredations  have 
lately,  Professor  Rivers  writes  me,  extended  to  the  orchards.  The 
nests,  according  to  Mr.  Stretch,  may  be  seen  in  warm  localities  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  March,  while  in  those  more  exposed  tbey  are  not  seen 
till  the  middle  of  April;  bat  both  these  dates  are  '^sufficiently  early  to 
protect  the  orchards.  The  larvse  pupate  in  about  six  weeks  from  the 
egg,  and  the  imago  appears  in  about  a  fortnight. 

The  following  notes  have  been  received  from  Professor  Biley : 

Received  AprU  20,  1877,  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Berkeley  County,  Cal.,  several 
larvie  and  pnpae  of  above  insect. 

Oorresp.,  1869,  p.  292)  the  larva.  Morris  (Synop.  Lepid.  N.  A.,  1862,  p.  326)  quotes 
Harris's  deeeriptions  ( 1841)  of  the  larva  and  imago.  Riley  ( Amer.  Entom.,  July-Aug., 
1870,  V.  2,  pp.  261-265,  and  3d  Bept.  State  Entom.  Mo.,  1871,  pp.  121-127)  describes 
eggs  and  egg-mass,  larva  and  imago,  giving,  in  addition  to  the  food-plants  men- 
tioned above,  FroxMiM,  HiZta,  Roaaj  Carya^  plum,  and  peach.  Saunders  (Can.  Entom., 
July,  1872,  V.  4,  p.  134)  repeats  Biiey's  figures  and  {op,  cit,  Aug.,  1877,  v.  9,  p.  159), 
gives  another  figure  of  the  larva,  adding  Aoety  Crataegus,  and  Fagus  to  the  food- 
plants;  later  Saunders  (op.  eit,  Feb.,  1878,  v.  10,  pp.  21-23)  gives  notes  on  the  eggs 
of  this  species  and  of  C.  amerioana,  and  on  the  destruction  of  these  eggs  by  mites. 
The  larva  of  thU  species  eats  leaves  of  Beiula  alba.  ^g.^.^^^  ^^ GoOqIc 
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The  larvflB  are  aboat  2  iDoheslong,  of  a  velvety,  blackish-brown  color,  and  are  cot* 
ered  Vith  qaite  long  yellowish-brown  hairs.    They  are  feeding  on  oak. 

The  larvsB  changed  to  pnpae  April  21,  and  the  moths  issned  May  16. 

Larv»,  pupsB  and  eggs  were  also  receiyed  in  July,  1884,  from  H.  Bliss,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  who  reports  them  to  be  extremely  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  and 
other  vegetation.    (Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

Larva.— Read  black,  legs  black;  abdominal  feet  pale  testaceous.  Body  black, 
faintly  dusted  with  rusty,  which  forms  an  exceedingly  broken  and  indistinct  lateral 
line  and  a  more  complete  double  dcnrsal  line.  Each  segment  carries  a  lateral,  trans- 
verse, very  faint  lineat  dot  above  the  lateral  line,  a  dorsal  pale  blue  median  stripe, 
and  on  the  bide  two  {^regular  pale  blue  patches  separated  by  a  deep  black  space. 
The  dorsal  and  lateral%airs  are  all  tawny.  The  general  appearance  of  the  larva  is 
tawny  brown.    Lengm  about  1.40  inches. 

Coooon. — Constructed  in  the  crevices  of  bark  or  in  the  angles  of  masonry,  where 
accessible,  and  consisting  of  a  loose,  white  web,  in  which  is  suspended  the  long  ovate 
cocoon  of  dense  papery  consistency,  thickened  with  a  yellowish  powdery  gum. 
(Stretch.) 

Moth.— CiunAmon.  brown,  with  two  transverse  pale  lines  curved  outward  just  be- 
fore ending  on  the  costs.  Base  of  the  fore  wings  within  the  inner  line  lighter  than 
without.  Hind  wings  darker  than  the  fore  pair.  Fringe  of  both  pairs  of  wings 
broadly  interrupted  with  pale  brown.  The  female  is  lighter  colored  than  the  male, 
with  two  dark -brown  lines,  thd  other  one  continuing  straight  on  to  the  costa.  Be- 
neath, in  both  sexes,  uniformly  darker  than  above.  Expanse  of  wings,  male,  1 
inch ;  female,  1.20  inch. 

The  caterpillar  of  a  species  of  Clisiocampa,  which  I  have  now  little  doubt  is  that 
of  C.  oalifomioaf  which  I  have  bred  from  eggs  received  from  Miss  Emily  L.  Morton,  to 
whom  they  were  sent  from  Colorado  by  Mr.  Nash,  was  abundant  at  Virginia  City  and 
Helena,  Mont.,  on  the  leaves  of  the  wild  rose  so  common  near  those  towns,  its  con- 
spicuous tents  readily  attracting  the  eye.  A  half-grown  larva,  found  June  16  at 
Virginia  City,  measuring  .75  inch  in  length,  had  a  blue-black  head.  The  body  was 
bine  on  the  sides,  with  dark  spots ;  a  black  subdorsal  spot  rudely  resembling  a  St. 
Oeorge's  cross  occurred  on  each  side  of  each  ring.  The  median  dorsal  line  was  pale 
blue,  interrupted  by  the  sutures  between  the  segments.  On  each  side  of  the  line  was 
a  brown  ocherous  patch.  The  hairs  are  ocherous  brown ;  the  long  ones  paler.  When 
fully  grown  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  eastern  tent-caterpillar  (C.  ameHoana)^  i.  e.,  an 
inch  and  a  half.  The  mature  larva  found  at  Helena,  June  21,  was  described  from 
life  in  my  notes  as  follows : 

*'Head  grayish  brown;  body  pale,  grayish- blue  on  the  sides,  speckled  with  black, 
with  a  large  black  squarish  patch  extending  above  into  the  subdorsal  broad  longi- 
tudinal band,  which  is  mottled  with  bright  ocherous  brown,  short  wavy  lines.  A 
pale  bluish  distinct  longitudinal  broad  median  dorsal  stripe  interrupted  by  the  sutures 
between  the  segments.    Hairs  long,  pale  brown.    Body  blackish  beneath. '' 

At  this  date  the  caterpillars  had  begun  to  be  full-fed,  and  one  caterpillar  had  spun 
a  cocoon  uQder  a  stoue. 

This  caterpillar  differs  from  that  of  C.  americana  in  having  a  broad  bine  dorsal 
stripe  instead  of  a  white  one,  and  there  is  no  broad  longitudinal  black  stripe,  as  in 
the  eastern  caterpillar.  It  also  differs  decidedly  from  the  caterpillar  of  C.  oonstrieta 
Stretch,  the  dorsal  stripe  being  blue  instead  of  forming  a  series  of  black  and  ocher- 
ous red  spots.  The  blue  dorsal  interrupted  stripe  varies  in  distinctness  and  may  be 
nearly  or  quite  absent.  In  fact,  this  caterpillar  is  exposed  to  much  variation,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  several  species  out  of  this  widely  diffused  one,  which  in 
Colorado  feeds  on  the  aspen.  A  blown  specimen  received  from  Prof.  J.  J.  Rivers 
*'  from  the  mountains  of  Nevada  that  may  be  C.  fragiliSt"  is  unquestionably  a  very 
distinctly  marked  larva  of  C.  californica.  My  Montana  specimens  closely  resemble 
it.    In  Mr.  Rivers'  Nevada  examples  the  row  of  long  dorsal  pale-blue,  almost  whitish 
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blue,  spots  are  very  distinct.  This  dorsul  row  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  two  large 
distinct  irregular  spots  of  the  same  pale  blue  color,  the  space  between  them  being 
ooDspicuoosly  deep  black.  In  this  specimen  also  the  numerous  close,  broken,  fine 
dorsal  alternating  black  and  ocherons  lines  so  characteristic  of  0.  califomioa  are 
present. 

Whether  the  larva  receiyed  from  Professor  BiTcrs,  and  referred  by  him  with  doubt 
to  C,  fragUU  Stretch,  is  that  speciea  is  quite  another  question.  I  have  not  seen  either 
the  larva  or  imago  of  Stretch's  fragilii. 

165.  Ths  Pacific  oak  Txirr-CATKiiPiLLAR. 
CUsiocampa  o(m$irieta  Stretch. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  Sonoma  oak  of  California,  a  tent-caterpillar,  with  ik 
broken  dorsal  row  of  large  rust-red  spots,  and  transforming  at  the  end  of  May,  the 
moth  appearing  late  in  June. 

Pro£  J.  J*  BiverH  writes  me  regarding  this  species:  ^<I  have  uever 
foQQd  0.  oanstricta  bat  apon  oak.  This  species  can  not  be  conftised 
with  any  of  the  others  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  because  the  male  is 
always  pale  and  the  female  always  dark,  the  male  being  a  cream  color 
and  the  female  a  little  like  red  cedar  color  with  a  warm  tone." 

From  an  excellent  blown  larva  kindly  loaned  me  by  Professor  Bivers 
1  find  that  it  differs  from  all  the  other  Oalifomian  species  in  the  large, 
coQspicuoas  ocherous-red  dorsal  patches  ^hich  give  rise  to  peculiar 
wedge-shaped  ocherons  tufts  of  short  hairs ;  also  by  the  lateral  row  of 
short  white  tufbs,  while  the  body  in  general  is  much  more  hairy  than  in 
the  oth«r  species.  No  eastern  species  has  such  a  characteristic  and 
peculiar  arrangement  of  spots  and  hairs. 

The  following  descriptions  of  larva,  chrysalis,  and  cocoon  of  this  moth 
are  copied  from  Mr.  Henry  Bdwards's  account  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Oalifomia  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  v,  1874,  p.  368: 

larva.— Head  slate-gray,  with  black  spots;  mouth  parts  black,  tipped  with  dull 
yellow.  Body  slate-gray,  covered  laterally  with  fine  black  speckles.  Along  the  middle 
of  tlie dorsal  region  is  an  irregular  black  stripe,  marked  on  its  sides  with  waved  orange 
lines,  and  sarmoonted  at  the  union  of  the  segments  by  a  double  tuft  of  chestnut- 
brown  hairs.  On  the  second  and  third  segments,  in  the  middle  of  the  notched  black 
line,  is  a  stripe  of  dull  white.  From  the  base  of  the  orange-brown  tufts  spring  a  few 
scattered  black  hairs,  longest  anteriorly,  and  from  the  forepart  of  each  segment  arise 
lateral  tufts  of  white  hairs.  The  stigmata  are  orange,  with  black  central  points. 
Above  the  base  of  the  feet  is  a  black  interrupted  line,  out  of  which  spring  other  white 
hairs,  irregularly  disposed.  Under  sidcduil  velvety  black,  with  the  anterior  portion 
of  each  segment  whitish.  Feet  and  prologs  black,  yellow  at  their  tips.  Length  1.8& 
inches.    Food-plant,  Quercue  Bonamentis  Benth. 

The  larva  is  frequently  attacked  by  a  species  of  ichneumon,  the  eggs  of  which  are 
visible  on  the  head  and  anterior  segments. 

Ckrjf8aU$. — Chestnut  brown,  with  few  hairs  along  the  base  of  each  segment. 

Cocooa.— Ovo-lanceolate,  very  silky,  yellowish  white,  with  some  portions  glued  in 
compact  mass  and  whiter  than  the  remainder.  Chrysalis  only  imperfectly  seen 
throogh  the  web.    Larva  May  22,  changed  to  chrysalis  May  29.    Imago,  June  16. 

Moth,-^f  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  C.  amerioana,  but  the  outer  line,  in- 
stead of  being  directed  outward  on  the  costa,  is  more  sinuous  than  in  the  eastern 
species,  and  decidedly  curved  inwards  upon  the  costa.  GoOqIc 
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*  166.  The  Amkrican  lappbtmoth. 

Gasfrop{icha  americana  Harris. 
Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Bombycid^. 
The  interesting  larva  of  this  moth  rarely  occurs  on  the  oak. 
Xorvo.— Body  broad,  somewhat  flattened ;  the  lateral  ridge  produced  on  each  seg- 
ment into  a  pair  of  hairy  lappets,  white,  edged  with  gray,  and  fringed  with  long  radi- 
ating hairs.    On  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  is  a  round  black  hump  ringed  with 
white.    The  body  is  white  and  gray,  mottled  so  as  to  resemble  the  pale  bark  of  the 
ash  or  poplar.    When  creeping  two  transverse  bright  scarlet  bands  are  disclosed  in 
the  sntnres  just  behind  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments.    On  each  segment 
are  two  dorsal,  curved  spindle-shaped  dark  gray  spots;  the  sides  are  clouded  with 
dark  gray.    Length  55i-60"»«». 

167.  The  Califobnian  pmkyganidia. 
Phryganidia  califamica  Pack. 
.  Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Zyqmjswm. 
Very  destructive  to  yoang  oaks,  a  naked,  yellowish-white  caterpillar,  striped  with 
black  and  white,  with  a  large  head,  wandering  incessantly  over  the  bushes  and  feed- 
ing very  rapidly  ;  spinning  no  cocoon,  but  the  chrysalis,  yellowish  and  black,  attached 
by  the  tail  to  fences,  &c. 

This  is,  by  its  numbers  and  familiar  habits,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  destructive  insects  of  California.  The  following  account  has 
been  furnished  me  for  Hajden's  Report  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  :• 

''This  insect  is  also  very  destructive  to  our  young  oaks,  the  caterpillars,  which  are 

naked  perfectly  and  with  the  head  almost  monstrous  in  size,  making  their  appearance 

about  the  same  time  as  those  of  Clisiooampa.     They  are 

restless  little  creatures,  wandering  incessantly  over  the 

trees  and  feeding  very  rapidly.     They  spin  no  cocoon, 

but  hang  by  the  tail,  like  the  larva  of  Vanessa,  etc.    The 

change  to  the  chrysalis  is  undergone  in  April  and  May, 

and  the  moths  appear  in  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  days. 

There  is  a  second  brood  of  these  insects,  the  images  of 

Fio.  88.-CallforniaB  Phrygani-    ^h©  latter  appearing  in  September  and  October.    Indeed, 

dia.  —  From    Packard,    after     «      ,  .  xu        •         ^i.        i.  ^i. 

p,      .  fresh  specimens  are  now  upon  the  wing,  though  theaeo* 

ond  brood  is  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  the  first.  I  have 
observed  that  Phryganidia  and  Clisiooampa  never  associate  upon  the  same  tree,  and 
I  think  that  the  former  has  always  the  mastery.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  some  ex- 
cretion from  its  body  which  is  unpleasant  to  the  Clisiocampaf  but  of  course  I  do  not 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  this  fact.  It  is,  however,  sure  that  they  are  never  fonnd 
in  large  quantities  on  the  same  tree.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Phryganidia  is  more 
destructive  to  the  oaks  than  the  other  species,  as  it  feeds  solely  upon  Quercns,  while 
the  other,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  so  particular  in  the  choice  of  its  food.  I  inclose  my 
published  description  of  the  eggs  of  Phryganidia,^'  I  quote  Mr.  Edwards's  description 
of  the  egg  and  larva : 

**  The  egg  is  spherical,  a  little  flattened  above,  shining,  yello wish- white  at  exolnsion, 
attached  in  clusters  of  about  ten  or  twelve  to  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves.  The 
third  day  the  apex  of  the  egg  assumes  a  dull  orange  hue,  afterwards  changing  to  a 
bright  reddish-purple  and  gradually  to  a  duller  shade  as  the  young  larvaB  emerge. 
The  eggs  were  laid  by  a  female  in  my  possession  on  July  5.  In  the  young  larva  the 
head  is  very  large,  almost  monstrous,  pale  olive-brown,  with  a  narrow  black  line  at 
base ;  body  pale  oanary-yelloWj  with  four  rows  of  black  spots  arranged  longitndi- 
nally  in  lines. 

•  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  Report  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  «fce^  Hayden's  Report 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  for  1875.  Digitized  by  V^jOC 
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''  The  larva  \h  sleDder,  with  the  head  prominent,  globose ;  last  segment  bat  one 
humped :  head  pale  brown ;  body  black  above,  dirty  green  below,  with  a  broad  dor- 
sal line  of  dirty  greenish,  divided  by  three  narrow  black  lines,  and  the  sutures 
fsintly  marked  with  same  color.  There  is  also  a  narrow,  broken,  stigmatal  line  of 
dirty  greenish,  and  a  similar  line  above  each  of  the  abdominal  legs.  Tip  of  the  last 
segment  homy,  the  segment  not  being  used  to  assist  in  progression,  but  usually 
slightly  elevated ;  body  smooth,  transversely  wrinkled.  Younger  specimens  chiefly 
differ  in  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  head.    Length  .90  to  1  inch.''    (H.  Edwards. ) 

Pupa,  naked,  suspended  by  the  tail,  greenish  white,  with  black  markings ;  all  the 
SQtoresof  the  head,  thorax,  legs,  and  antennie  lined  with  black.  The  mesothoraz  has 
s  central  black  line ;  the  abdomen  has  a  dorsal  row  of  black  points  on  the  front  edge 
of  each  segment*  and  a  lateral  row  blending  into  each  other  towards  the  anal  seg- 
ment, which  is  black ;  below  with  two  snblateral  series  of  black  transverse  spots 
nearly  blending  into  two  longitudinal  bands.    Length  0.75  inch.    (Stretch.) 

JfotA.— Sable  brown,  partially  transparent ;  antenna  and  veins  darker ;  fore  wings 
▼ith  the  costa  straight  and  apex  obtuse,  snbrectangular.  The  hind  wings  of  the 
female  scarcely  reach  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  Expanse  of  wings,  1.'22  to  1.47 
inches. 

Mr.  BehreDS,  of  San  Francisco, 
writes  me  that  three  generations  of 
the  Pkryganidia  appear  in  a  year. 
*an  1876  it,  with  the  larva  of  the 
Clisiocampa  calif  omioay  ate  oar  ever- 
green oaks  to  broomsticks.  Yoa 
coald  hear  the  caterpillars  eat  and 
their  manure  drop,  the  latter  cover- 
ing everything;  it  could  be  swept 
together  by  the  bushelful.  In  the 
wake  of  both  followed  ichneumon 
parasites.'* 

Thissingnlarinsectwasoriginally, 
from  a  study  of  the  moth  alone,  re- 
ferred by  me  to  the  Psychinae,  but 
Mr.  B.  H.  Stretch,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  transformations,  has 
shown  that  I  was  in  error,  and  has 
placed  it  very  properly  in  the  Zy- 
gaenidse,  in  his  valuable  work  enti- 
tled IllustratioDS  of  the  Zygaenidae 
and  Bombycidae  of  North  America 
(1873).  Having  recently  received 
specimens  of  the  larvae  and  pupae 
from  Mr.  James  Behrens,  it  was  at  once  evident  on  a  cursory  examina- 
tion that  the  early  stages  show  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Zygaenidae.  The  venation  of  the  moth  is,  however,  unusual,  and  this, 
together  with  the  dull-brown  coloration  and  semi-hyaline  wings,  misled 
me  into  placing  it  near  Psyche.  Mr.  A.  6.  Butler,  of  the  British 
Museum,  regards  it  as  closely  allied  to  DiopHs. 
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Fio.  39.— a,  larva  of  Pkryganidia  ealifomiea, 
after  Stretch ;  b,  papa ;  «,  d,  end  of  papa.  Bridg- 
ham,  d«I. 
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168.  The  orange-striped  oak- worm.* 

Aniioia  aenataria  HiibDer. 

Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;.  family  Bombtgid^. 

In  Aagnst,  sometimee  stripping  the  trees,  a  spiny  black  caterpillar,  with  fonr  orange- 
yellow  stripes  on  the  back  and  two  along  each  side,  with  two  black  pricklee  above 
and  two  on  each  side,  changing  the  following  Jnne  to  a  large  ocher-yellow  moth^ 
with  a  large  white  dot  on  the  fore  wings. 

These  prickly  caterpillars,  daring  certain  years*  as  I  have  noticed  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  and  at  Providence,  as  well  as  in  Maine,  so  aboand  as 
to  nearly  strip  large  oak  branches  of  their  leaves,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  destrnctive  of  all  oar  caterpillars  to  the  foliage  of  the  oak.  The 
spines,  if  they  happen  to  penetrate  the  skin,  as  Fitch  and  others  have 
observed,  sting  like  nettles.  This  species,  Mr.  Biley  informs  me,  is  the 
more  injarioas  in  the  Northern  States,  while  A.  stigma  is  most  destmct- 
ive  in  the  Soathern.  According  to  Biley,  Mr.  Bassett  has  bred  a  small 
ichnenmon  fly  {Limneria  [Banchus]  fugitwa  Say)  from  this  caterpillar. 
Biley  has  also  bred  it  from  the  larva  of  Anisota  sHgmaj  Olmoeampa 
sylvatioay  as  well  as  other  caterpillars. 

Mr.  Lintner  states  that  '^the  larvsB  occar  so  abandantly  at  Center  aa 
wholly  to  defoliate  nambers  of  the  smaller  oaks.  On  the  7th  of  Jaly 
the  female  moths  were  seen  to  have  commenced  the  deposition  of  their 
eggs  on  the  nnder  side  of  oak  leaves  in  patches  often  nearly  covering 
the  entire  snrface.  On  the  11th  of  July  some  newly  hatched  larv» 
were  observed.^'    (Ent.  Oontr.,  i,  58,  foot-note  1.) 

In  1882  this  caterpillar  was  very  destrnctive  to  oak  forests  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Professor  Olaypole  writes  to  the  Canadian  Entomologist 
(XV,  38): 

I  have  seen  hillsides  that  looked  as  if  fire  had  passed  over  them  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  foliage  by  mijLlions  of  this  species.  In  the  woods  they  conld  be 
foaud  crawling  over  almost  every  square  foot  of  ground  and  lying  dead  by  dosena 
in  every  pool  of  water.  The  sound  of  their  falling  '*  frass/'  too,  was  like  a  slight 
shower  of  rain.  Farmers  tell  me  they  have  never  known  them  to  be  so  abundant  before 
within  their  recollection.    Harris  says  this  species  lives  on  the  white  and  red  oaks  in 

'Anisota  senatoria  Abb.  &  Smith  (Nat.  Hist.  Lepid.  Ins.  Ga.,  1797,  v.  2,  p.  113,  pK 
57).  Harris  (Bept.  Ins.  Injur.  Yeg.,  1841,  p.  291-292)  describes  the  larva,  pupa,  and 
imago  of  this  species ;  the  larva,  he  states,  feeds  upon  white  and  red  oaks  iQu^roua 
sp.].  Morris  (Synop.  Lepid.  N.  A.,  1862,  p.  231)  describes  the  larva  and  imago.  Har- 
ris (Treatise  on  Ins.  Ii^jur.  Yeg.,  1862,  p.  405-406)  figures  and  describes  larva,  pupa,  and 
imago,  and  (Entom.  Corresp.,  1869,  p.  298,  pi.  2,  fig.  9,  and  pi.  4,  fig.  12)  gives  a  col- 
ored figure  of  the  larva  and  a  black  one  of  the  pupa.  Riley  [T]  ( Amer.  Entom.,  Sept.- 
Oct.,  1869,  V.  2,  p.  26)  states  that  the  larv^a  eats  raspberry  IRuhus  sp.].  Lintser 
(Entom.  CoDtrib.,  No.  2, 1872,  p.  51-62)  describes  the  early  stages  of  the  larva,  which, 
he  writes,  has  four  molts  (five  stages),  and  feeds  on  Querous  prinaidea.  Packard 
(Bull.  7,  U.  S.  Entom.  Comm.,  1881,  p.  45)  briefly  describes  the  larva,  and  gives  a  few 
notes  upon  its  habits.  The  larva  feeds  on  Betula  dlha.  (Mrs.  Dimmook,  Ptjf^ke^ 
iv,  275.) 
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MaasachiuettB.  Here  the  white  oaks  were  untooched  and  the  red  oak  is  not  abno- 
dant.  The  food  of  the  oaterpillars  was  ahnost  exclusively  the  foliage  of  the  black  oak 
(Q,  Hnctoria)y  the  scarlet  oak  (Q.  coeeinea),  and  the  bear  or  scnib  oak  (Q.  ilieifolia). 
(See  also  American  Naturalist,  xri,  914.) 

It  was  also  abundant  in  September  of  the  same  year  in  Sagadahock 
and  Gamberland  Goanties,  Maine,  and  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  following  notes  on  the  egg  and  Areshly •hatched  larva  are  con- 
tributed by  Professor  Biley : 

Aogiist  1,  1869,  received  of  F.  A.  Oates,  Massillon,  Cedar  Connty,  Iowa,  a  ribbed 
female  of  Drifooampa  aenatoria  with  a  batch  of  over  300  eggs  on  the  underside  of  a 
nspbeny  leaf.  These  eggs  are  almost  ronnd  in  outline,  depreased,  being  about  half 
u  high  ss  wide,  the  width  across  being  .04  of  an  inch.  The  shell  is  so  very  trans- 
psreDt  that  it  makes  a  very  good  object  for  watching  the  development  of  the  em- 
biyo.    The  egg  is  when  first  laid  yellow,  with  a  darker  brownish  ring  above. 

r^  larva  when  first  katohed  is  pale  yellow,  with  a  large  black  head,  black  thoracic 
legs  and  two  stiff  black  horns  springing  with  an  anterior  slant  from  the  top  of  seg- 
ment 2,  each  of  which  horns  terminate  in  two  finer  bristles.  The  rest  of  the  body  is 
eorered  with  pale  bristles.    (Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

lorra.— Head  large,  fuUy  as  wide  as  the  body ;  Jet  black.  Body  uniformly  thick, 
cylindrical.  On  mesothoracic  segment  a  pair  of  long  and  slender,  stiff,  black  spines, 
blont  at  the  end,  nearly  as  long  as  the  body  is  thick.  They  stand  erect,  diverging  a 
little,  and  arise  from  swoUen  bases,  connected  by  a  slight  transverse  ridge.  On  each 
soeoeeding  segment  there  is  a  transverse  series  of  four* small,  sharp,  simple  spines, 
one  or  two  sometimes  ending  in  two  spines ;  and  low  down  on  each  side,  below  the 
epirsoles,  are  three  large  and  a  fourth  minute  short  acute  spine. 

There  are  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  of  most  of  the  segments  two  small  black 
•pines.  The  spines  become  larger  on  the  last  three,  especially  the  penultimate  seg- 
ment Supra  anal  plate  large  and  flat,  rather  rough,  ending  in  two  acute  spines,  with 
four  smaller  spines  on  each  side.  Abdominal  legs  larger  and  broad,  with  stiff  short 
hiiis  on  the  hinder  and  lower  edge. 

Prothorax  unarmed,  but  with  a  thickened  conical  plate.  Body  jet-black,  with  a 
double  dorsal  ocher-yellow-brown  line,  a  narrow  subdorsal  line,  and  two  wavy  lateral 
lines  of  the  same  color.    A  median  ventral  ochre-brown  band.    Length,  42"^. 

ifolA.— Male  antenn»  broadly  pectinated  on  basal  two-thirds;  yellowish-brown; 
base,  costa,  and  outer  edges  bathed  in  faint  purplish ;  the  hind  wings  of  the  male  well 
rounded ;  fore  wings  slightly  spotted  with  dark  brown ;  a  clear  large  round  white 
^iwal  spot ;  an  outer  oblique  distinct  brownish  line  extending  from  a  little  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  inner  edge  to  the  costa  Just  before  the  apex.  Expanse  of  wings 
of  male,  43"« ;  Ibmale,  57»". 

169.  Thb  spiny  oak-wobm. 

Anisota  stigma  Hfibner. 

Eating  the  leaves  in  September,  in  the  Southern  States  especially,  a  worm  like  the 
preceding,  but  of  a  bright  tawny  or  orange  color,  with  a  dusky  stripe  along  the  back 
and  dnsky  bands  along  the  sides,  and  with  its  prickles  lengthened  into  thorn-like 
points. 

This  worm  is  said  by  Dr,  Biley  to  be  nearly  as  destnictive  in  tbe 
Southern  States  as  A.  $enataria  is  in  the  Northern. 

According  to  Abbot  and  Smith,  in  Georgia  the  caterpillar  goes  into  the 
l^nmnd  to  papate  September  20  and  comes  forth  by  the  middle  of  June 
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following.  The  youug  at  first  keep  together  and  as  they  grow  larger 
disperse. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  Biley's  anpublished  notes : 

^^  Fonnd  feeding  on  oak  and  hazel  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  by  Professor  Biley ^ 
on  hazel  in  niinois,  by  Mr.  Mahlemann,  and  on  both  oak  and  hazel  by 
Mr.  Saunders,  London,  Ont.  Moths  issue  from  middle  of  May  to  mid- 
dle of  June.  Eggs  were  noticed  to  hatch  July  10.  Went  through  the 
first  two  molts  till  July  20,  and  through  third  molt  July  27.  The  first 
larva  entered  the  ground  August  4,  and  the  last  one  August  22, 1870. 
These  are  specimens  from  Canada,  but  around  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  there 
are  some  fonnd  which  are  not  yet  full  grown  at  this  date. 

<^  Hir.  Saunders  says,  November  21,  1870,  that  he  has  noticed  a  sec- 
ond brood. 

<'  According  to  Abbot  and  Smith  this  is  the  more  spotted  moth,  and 
their  larva  agrees  with  mine,  but  is  colored  too  yellow.  Their  larva 
of  pelludda  seems  to  differ  principally  in  having  two  pink  longitudinal 
vittsB,  each  side.  The  male  and  female  of  A.  stigma  are  almost  alike,, 
whilst  in  A.  pelludda  they  are  unlike.  Both  are  sometimes  fonnd  on  the 
same  tree. 

^'  Dr.  Asa  Fitch  states  that  his  little  daughter  was  stung  badly  by  a 
larva  which  he  had  feeding  under  a  glass;  but,  notwithstanding  that 
a  slight  stinging  sensation  is  discernible,  it  can  not  be  likened  to  that 
of  the  true  stinging  larvae  and  is  not  more  irritating  than  the  prickly 
spines  of  Vanessa  interrogationis. 

^^  Young  larva. — Aagast  24,  1876,  foand  a  lot  of  caterpillars  feeding  oq  Qwercm^ 
hioolart  They  are  .63  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  dark  greenish-g^ay  color,  with  a 
broad  dorsal  line  a  shade  darker ;  on  each  segment  there  are  six  black  thorns  tipped 
with  white;  two  on  the  dorsal  line,  one  on  each  side,  and  one  on  the  margin  of  each 
side ;  those  on  the  sides  are  very  small  and  more  like  tubercles ;  thorns  on  the  back 
and  sides  nearly  eqnal  in  length,  getting  a  little  longer  on  the  last  segments ;  on  the 
second  segment  are  two  very  long  horns,  resembling  very  much  antennie,  the  point 
of  which  is  divided  into  two;  they  are  directed  forwards  and  carved  a  little  back- 
wards.    Head,  briuk-red,  not  very  glossy ;   feet  black.      Destroyed  by  parasites. 

"  Full  grmon  torra.— -Average  length,  SO"*"*.  Creneral  color  pale  tawny-red,  inclining 
to  orange.  The  whole  surface  covered  with  bright  yellow,  almost  white  papiU»  of 
different  sizes,  giving  a  speckled  appearance;  the  nsaal  medlo-dorsal  narrow  line ;  a 
broad  sabdorsal  longitadinal  stripe  of  a  paler  color  and  having  a  dingy  carneons  hae ; 
a  narrower  sabstigmatal  stripe  of  the  same  hue.  Horns  and  spines  black  and  marked 
with  white  papillse,  and  with  a  tendency  to  branch,  especially  towards  the  tips ;  the 
longer  horns  on  joint  2  being  blunt-pointed,  and  also  with  white  papillse  at  the 
base.  Head  uniformly  gamboge-yellow ;  cervical  shield,  anal  plate,  and  plates  on 
anal  prologs  of  the  same  yellowish  color  as  head.  A  pale  medio- ventral  line;  the 
thoracic  legs  pale,  the  prologs  with  pale  papillae  outside  on  a  dark  ground. 

*'  The  species  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  the  genus  by  the 
longer  spines,  their  tendency  to  furcation  and  being  speckled  with  white  papillse, 
and  by  the  less  distinct  striping."     (Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

Moth, — This  is  closely  allied  to  A,  senatoria,  but  in  both  sexes  the  wings  are  rather 
darker  and  more  spotted  with  blackish ;  the  cross-line  on  the  hind  wings  is  heavier 
and  more  distinct,  and  the  white  discal  spot  is  apt  to  be  less  perfectly  round  than  in 
senatoria.    Expanse  of  wings,  male,  45™™ ;  female,  53  to  55™™. 
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170.    THB  B08T-6TRIFKD  OAK-WORM. 

AniMoUk  ptlluoida  HUboer. 
Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  BoMBTCiDiB. 

Eating  the  leaves  in  July,  in  New  York,  a  two-homed  prickly  worm  of  an  obscore 
gray  or  greenish  color,  with  dnll  brownish-yellow  or  rosy  stripes,  and  its  skin  rough 
from  white  granules. 

This  species  has  been  said  by  Fitch  to  have  been  common  for  many 
years  in  Salem,  N.  Y.,  where  A.  stigma  has  seldom  been  seen.  The  worms 
mostly  enter  the  groand  to  transform  into  the  pnpa  early  in  Augast^ 
thoagh  some  remain  on  the  trees  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September. 

The  fdlowing  description  is  copied  Irom  Prof.  O.  H.  French's  Report 
of  the  Gnrator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity, 1880.  They  occurred  on  different  species  of  oak  during  the. 
middle  and  last  of  September,  most  of  them  pupating  by  October  2  in 
the  soil 

loriNi.^Length  about  1.35  inches.  General  color  pale  dull  green,  striped  with  fine 
red  sabstigmatal,  subdorsal,  and  dorsal  stripes,  the  last  very  pale,  so  as  to  be  almost 
obaolete.  Head  with  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge.  On  each  segment  there  are  six 
short  black  thorns  or  sharp  points,  the  two  on  the  back  of  the  second  segment  behind 
the  head  being  about  one-fourth  inch  long,  but  the  rest  much  shorter. 

We  add  also  the  following  description  furnished  by  Dr.  Bileyi  wha 
has  compared  it  with  the  caterpillar  of  Anisota  stigma : 

A.  pellucida  comes  nearest  to  A,  atigma  in  general  appearance,  bnt  the  spines  are 
shorter,  more  pointed,  uniformly  black ;  the  color  is  darker,  being  almost  black,  so 
thst  the  papil]»,  which  are  rather  denser,  give  the  dark  portion  a  bluish  cast ;  the 
•Qbdofsal  and  stigmatal  lines  are  of  a  more  intense  red,  inclining  to  pink,  and  the 
Btigmatal  line  is  rather  broader  than  the  subdorsal.  The  average  length  is  somewhat 
lees  and  the  larva  more  slender  than  in  stigfna;  the  shorter,  blacker  spines,  deeper 
eobn,  and  stronger  contrast  between  the  lines  at  once  separating  it  from  8tigna,* 

Specimens,  without  much  doubt  belonging  to  this  species,  though  we 
have  not  found  the  moth  in  Maine^  occurred  on  the  red  oak  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  August  28.  The  body  was  greenish,  with  dark  dorsal  and 
lateral,  not  ^*  reddish,"  bands. 

ifotA.—Besides  being  smaller,  the  male  differs  from  those  of  A,  aiigma  and  senatoria 
in  the  hind  wings  being  distinctly  triangular,  the  outer  edge  being  straight  and  the 
hiod  angle  somewhat  produced ;  the  fore  wings  are  also  decidedly  narrower,  while 
the  white  discal  spot  is  considerably  larger,  and  the  wings  are  throughout  consider- 
ably darker  and  free  from  dark  spots.    Expanse  of  wings  of  male,  40™"*. 

*  Found  on  different  kinds  of  oak,  October  2,  1873,  many  larvs  looking  like  A. 
ftigma.  The  form  is  the  same,  but  they  differ  considerably  from  them  in  color  and 
markings.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  A,  stigjMi  in  its  smaller  size,  in  the  ground 
color  of  the  dark  parts  being  blacker,  the  papillse  being  yellow  instead  of  white,  and  in 
the  paler  viit»  being  of  a  deep  pink  or  lake-red.  The  head  and  anal  shield  are  more 
olivaceous  and  the  spines  are  shorter  and  stouter.  The  whole  larva  is  more  brightly 
and  distinctly  marked.    Moths  issued  April  '^2,  1874. 

Some  of  the  dried  larva  skins  were  brought  from  Loudoun  County,  Ya.,  in  July» 
1681.    (Riley's  unpublished  notes). 
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The  caterpillars  of  the  following  species  of  Lepidoptera  are  not  known 
to  be  especially  injarions^  but  oocar  more  or  less  freqaently  on  the 
leaves : 

171.  BtMarohia  aafyanax  (Fabr.  lAmeniti9  urtula  Fabr.). 

In  New  England  a  caterpillar  occarred  on  leaves  of  the  scrub  oak  as 
early  as  June  1 ;  by  June  7  it  pupated,  the  chrysalis  suspended  verti- 
cally by  the  tail,  while  the  butterfly  emerged  June  18,  Harris  also 
observed  a  pupa  July  8,  the  butterfly  appearing  July  20,  It  also  feeds 
on  the  willow,  wild  cherry,  Oarpinus  americana^  and  various  shrubs. 
It  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Kansas. 

Larva, — Lanra  foand  feeding  on  leaves  of  scrnb  oak,  Jane  1 ;  head  tinged  with  pale 
parple,  two  white  stripes  down  the  center  of  the  face,  lip  brownish;  vertex  bifid, 
tnberoulated,  tubercles  pale  green.  Body  elongated,  cylindrical,  a  pair  of  taberclee 
on  each  segment,  those  on  the  second  being  mach  elongated,  linear,  with  short,  blnnt 
spines;  first  and  second  segments  pale  reddish-yellow,  tabercles  dirty  green ;  third 
segment  whitish  or  reddish  white,  veined  with  pale  green  above,  tubercles  pale ; 
fourth  segment  green  above,  tinged  with  ocherons,  especiaUy  at  sides ;  fifth  segment 
pale  olive  green  above,  darker  at  sides ;  tabercles  whitish,  transverse  elevated  line 
at  sides  whitish,  as  it  is  in  all  the  following  segments ;  sixth  segment  olive  green, 
with  two  longitudinal  white  lines  above ;  seventh  segment  olive  green  at  sides,  red- 
dish white  or  clay  colored  behind,  and  on  the  top  two  white  lines  with  a  clay-colored 
patch  between,  a  small  blackish  spot  near  the  stigma;  eighth  segment  clay  colored, 
slightly  green  at  sides  behind ;  ninth  segment  greenish  at  sides,  with  a  small  black 
spot,  clay  colored  above,  before  with  two  white  lines ;  tenth  and  eleventh  segments 
dark  olive  green,  tubercles  paler;  twelfth  segment  dark  green  above,  tnbercles  four, 
ocherons.  Feet  ocherons;  prolegs  greenish  bordered  with  ocherons.  Body  beneath 
whitish  varied  with  green.    Length,  1.3  inches.     (Lintner.) 

Pupa. — Like  that  of  B,  arckippu$  in  form  and  color. 

Butterfly. ^E^p&nae  of  wings,  3  inches.  Upper  surface  black,  tinged  with  bluish  or 
greenish,  and  a  little  with  fulvous  at  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings.  Along  the  outer 
margin  are  two  rows  of  blue  or  green  spots,  the'onter  in  the  form  of  crescents,  the  inner, 
lunules.  Under  side  brownish-black,  the  outer  border  repeated,  preceded  by  a  ro  w  of 
black  and  a  row  of  fulvous  spots,  some  of  the  latter  obsolete  near  the  posterior  angle. 
There  are  two  fulvous  spots  in  the  cell  of  the  fore  wings,  three  near  the  base  of  the 
hind  wings,  and  some  on  the  cost»  of  both  wings  near  the  base.    (French.) 

173.  Basilarchia  archippw  (Cram.  Limenitis  disippua  Godt.). 

According  to  Scudder,  French,  and  others,  this  butterfly  occasionally 
feeds  on  the  oak,  and  the  accompanying  figure  was  drawn  from  a  cater- 
pillar found  on  the  oak.    (See  Poplar  Insects.) 
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Fio.  40.— L^rva  of  Banlarehia  arehipput  {Limenitit  disippui).    EmerUm  del. 


173.  The  live  oak  thecla. 


Thecia  favaniuB  Abbot  and  Smith. 

The  green,  slug-like  caterpillars  of  this  beaatiful  butterfly  were  ob 
served  on  the  live  oak  at  Enterprise,  Fla.,  April  7  and  8,  also  a  tew 
days  afterwards  at  Crescent  City,  and  again  on  the  scrub  live  oaks  on 
Anastasia  Island,  St.  Angnstine.  They  pupated  April  13,  14;  the 
chrysalis  in  general  appearance  closely  resembling  that  of  Thecla  cala- 
nus^  found  about  Providence.  They  breed  easily  in  confinement,  my 
specimens  having  been  placed  in  a  small  pocket  tin  box.  After  my  re- 
tarn  to  Providence  the  butterflies  emergeil  from  April  30  to  May  2.  It 
is  the  most  common  species  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  said  by  Abbot 
and  Smith  to  feed  on  Quercus  rvhra  and  other  oaks. 

Larea. — Closely  resembliog  io  general  appearance  that  of  Thenla  oalanut.  Body 
straw-yellowish  g^reen,  with  tine  yellowish  papillie  and  dense,  short  hairs.  Head  pale 
horn  color,  small  and  narrow.     Length,  l?™"*. 

Pupa. — Of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  that  of  Thecla  oalanus,  the  hirsnties  the  same, 
tboogh  not  qnite  so  coarse.  In  color  rather  pale  horn,  not  so  mach  mottled  with 
black.     It  differs  from  T,  calanus  in  the  distinct  lateral  row  of  black  dots.    Length, 

/mo^.— Wings  of  the  nsn  al  form  and  color  in  the  genns.  Fore  wings  of  male  with 
a  blAckish  sex-mark  below  the  costa;  a  tawny  patch  m  the  first  and  a  larger,  more 
distinct  one  in  the  second  median  cell.  Hind  wings  with  a  large  deep  orange  patch 
near  the  inner  angle,  with  a  minnte  one  on  each  side;  orange  spots  on  the  inner 
angle.  "The  points  of  the  W  formed  by  the  inner  line  on  the  onder  side  of  the  hind 
wings  touching  the  outer  line.''    (French.)    Expanse  of  wings,  23™"*. 

5  KNT ^9 
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174.  Thwla  autolycus  Edwards. 

This  batterfly  rauges  from  Missouri  to  Texas.  The  following  ac- 
count is  given  us  by  Professor  Eiley : 

Foand  May  8,  1872,  ander  an  oak  tree,  beneath  stoDe  and  bricks,  a  rather  oariona 
conchiliform  larva. 

Larva,— Head  and  first  Joint  retractile.  Color  dull  straw-yellow,  variegated  with 
pale  falvous  and  olive  green.  Miontely  granulated  with  black  spots,  each  giving 
rise  to  a  short  stiff  hair.  Dorsam  narrow,  flattened ;  sides  sloping  roof-fashion.  Ven- 
ter glancons,  with  fall  complement  of  legs  well  developed.  Stigmata  large,  bot  so 
concolorons  with  body  that  they  are  seen  with  diiBcalty.  Before  transforming  to 
pupa  the  distinctive  characters  are  lost  and  it  becomes  pinkish,  more  rounded,  and 
the  black  dots  are  all  pale. 

Pupa,— Of  the  normal  rounded  form ;  of  a  dull  dirty  yellowish-brown,  speckled  with 
black,  and  pubescent  with  short  pale  blunt  bristles.  The  head  is  produced  into  a 
hood  with  flattened  front-al  edge,  and  the  characteristic  feature  is  a  white  narrow 
transverse  egg-like  elevated  spot  in  place  of  the  first  spiracle  on  suture  between  head 
and  thorax— looking  as  though  they  might  be  eyes.  Head  parts  not  distinguishable. 
Imago  issued  May  25.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

Buiierjljf. — Differs  from  Tkeola  favoniua  in  the  points  of  the  W  not  touching  the 
outer  line.    Expanse  of  wings,  1.05  to  1.1  inches.    (French.) 

175.  Tkeela  edwardsii  Saunders. 

The  following  note  on  this  butterfly,  which  ranges  ftom  Maine  to 
Nebraska  and  Colorado,  has  been  contributed  by  Professor  Kiley : 

July  2, 1875,  found  two  larvaB  of  a  Thecia  on  oak.  They  are  dark  velvety  green ; 
changed  to  pupa  July  4,  and  the  imago  issued  on  the  13th.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

Butterfly. — Upper  surface  pale  wood-brown ;  the  male  with  the  usual  subcostal  sex- 
mark,  hind  wings  with  one  short  tail  and  an  angle  in  place  of  the  second  tail :  two 
faint  blackish  spots  on  the  hind  wings,  one  between  the  tail  and  the  angle  and  the 
other  towards  the  anal  angle,  with  faint  orange  crescents  before  each. 

Under  side  paler  than  the  upper,  two  rows  of  spots  across  each  wing,  as  in  the  lines 
of  Theola  aeadica  Edwards;  they  are  shorter,  with  spaces  between.  The  npots  of  the 
inner  row,  except  the  last  two  on  the  hind  wings,  are  oblong  and  oval,  each  sar- 
rounded  with  white,  the  last  two  longer  than  the  others.  The  outer  row  is  a  aeries 
of  blackish  crescents,  edged  on  the  inner  side  with  white,  on  the  outside  with  orange, 
fading  out  towards  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings,  more  prominent  at  the  anal  portion 
of  the  hind  wings ;  the  usual  bine  patch  between  the  next  to  the  last  and  the  mar- 
gin, and  the  two  black  spots  of  the  other  species.  At  the  end  of  the  discal  oell  a 
spot  similar  to  the  spots  of  the  inner  row.  Maine  to  Nebraska,  Colorado.  Expanse 
of  wings,  1.1  inches.    (French.) 

176.  Theela  oalanus  (Hnebner). 

According  to  Scndder  (Bntterflies  of  the  EaAtem  United  States)  this 
butterfly  feeds  on  Quercus  rubra  and  Q.falcata^  but  prefers  the  walnut 
and  hickory,    (See  Walnut  Insects.) 
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177.  Juvenal's  skipper. 
Tkanaoa  juvenalU  West  wood. 

The  larva  of  this  batterfly  is  not  ancommou 
on  the  white  oak  from  early  in  September  until 
towards  the  middle  of  October  in  Providence.  « 

We  observed  one  caterpillar  which  (October  8)    fio.  41.— Larra  (a)  Md  pup* 
carled  a  leaf  over  its  body  and  spun  a  thin  floss      ^^^JT^Ii^r^ 
of  silk  in  which  to  transfoim. 

Thanaos  ennius  was  originally  regarded  as  the  northern  representa- 
tive of  Thanaos  jwvenalis  Westwood,  but  Mr.  Scndder  now  writes  me 
that  he  regards  ennius  as  a  synonym  of  T.  juvenalis.  In  New  England 
this  skipper  is  seen  in  meadows  in  May  and  again  in  Angust. 

Larva.—Body  somewhat  flattened,  tapering  towards  both  ends;  dall  pea-green,  the 
skin  granalated  with  distinct  white  pimples.  A  lateral  white  line.  Head  wider  than 
the  prothoracic  segment,  bilobed,  somewhat  flattened  in  front,  dark  dull  reddish- 
brown,  with  each  lobe  of  the  vertex  touched  slightly  with  red-brown,  and  an  orange- 
red  spot  on  the  inside  of  each  set  of  eyes.  A  dark  median  dorsal  stripe  and  a  lateral 
yellow  line;  the  lateral  ridge  whitish.    Length,  26"><». 

BuUerfiy. — Smoky  brown  on  both  sides;  fore  wings  variegated  above  with  gray, 
with  transverse  rows  of  dusky  spots,  and  six  or  seven  small  semi-transparent  white 
spots  near  the  tips ;  six  of  these  spots  are  disposed  in  a  transverse  row,  but  the  two 
bindmost  are  f  eparated  from  the  others  by  a  considerable  interval,  and  the  seventh 
spot,  which  is  sometimes  wanting,  is  placed  nearer  the  middle  of  the  wing.  Hind 
wings  with  a  row  of  blackish  spots  near  the  hind  margin.  Expanse  of  wings,  1.6 
inches.    (Harris.) 

178.  Tkanao9  hriso  Bois.  and  Le  C. 

Besides  feeding  on  a  leguminous  plant  {Qalactia  glabella)  the  larva  of 
this  skipper  occurs  on  Quercus  ilicifolia.    (Scudder.) 

179.  Smerinthus  exotBcatus  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

The  larva  of  this  sphingid  moth  has  been  found  on  Quereus  imbricarius 
and  Q.obtusiloba  by  Professor  Biley,  who  has  communicated  the  follow- 
ing  description : 

Larva. — Normal  form.  Uniform  pea-green.  The  papill»  cream-colored  and  regu- 
larly arranged  in  about  eight  annulets.  A  bluish  vesicular  medio-dorsal  mark. 
Tellowish-green  obliqne  lines  extending  length  of  two  Joints,  the  last  brighter  yel- 
low and  extending  np  the  caudal  horn,  which  is  also  papillated.  The  thoracic  joints 
have  a  longitadinal  yellow  subdorsal  line.  The  head  is  triangular,  but  bluntly  so; 
the  front  flattened,  more  polishod,  and  deeper  green,  with  less  distinct  papilse  and 
separated  from  the  hinder  part,  which  is  like  the  body,  by  a  pale  A  relieved  behind 
by  darker  shade.  Abdominal  and  thoracic  legs  rosy  outside.  Stigmata  white  with 
heavy  black  annnlations. — (Unpublished  notes). 

180.  i>ar0fiiiiia  niidatoaa  Walker. 

This  sphingid  feeds  occasionally  on  the  white  and  red  oak.  (W.  J. 
Holland,  Can.  Ent,  June,  1886.    See  Ash  Insects.) 
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181.  NoUi  oHlla  Grote. 
(Larva.     Plate  xxxv,  Fig.  2.) 

One  of  the  most  iDterestiDg  forms  whose  life-history  we  have  made 
oat  is  that  of  a  species  of  Nola,  The  position  of  the  geuus  Nola  has 
loDg  been  an  uncertain  one.  By  some  of  the  older  authors,  notably 
HUbuer,  the  species  were  placed  among  the  Pyralidse,  and  Stainton  in 
his  Manual  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths  regards  the  genus  as  form- 
ing '*  Family  ix,  Nolid»  "  under  the  Pyralites,  though  he  says :  "  One 
little  group,  the  Nolidse,  is  by  many  recent  authors,  and  perhaps  with 
reason,  referred  to  the  Bombycina,  being  placed  with  family  LithosidsB." 

The  genus  is  now  generally  placed  among  the  Lithosians.  In  our 
Synopsis  of  BombycidsB  we  omitted  to  mention  it,  partly  on  account  of 
want  of  specimens  and  partly  perhaps  from  supposing  it  not  to  be  a 
true  Bombycid.  Mr.  Orote  was  the  first  American  author  to  enumerate 
it  in  his  New  Check  List  of  North  American  Moths,  1884,  and  to  in- 
clude it  among  the  Litbosisd. 

Having  reared  Nola  ovilla^  my  attention  has  again  been  drawn  to  its 
systematic  position,  which  seems  without  much  doubt  to  be  properly 
among  the  Lithosisd  and  near  Olemensia. 

I  have  found  the  larva  frequently  on  the  oak  in  September  both  in 
Maine  and  Bhode  Island.  Its  habit  is  unmistakably  Lithosian;  it  dif- 
fers, however,  from  Arctian  and  Lithosian  larvae  in  having  one  less  pair 
of  abdominal  legs,  having  but  four  pairs,  whereas  the  caterpillars  of 
the  LithosisB  and  Arctians  have,  like  most  caterpillars,  an  additional 
pair,  t.  e.j  ten  abdominal  legs  in  all. 

When  I  first  discovered  the  larva  of  Nola  ovilla  I  supposed  it  to  be 
near  Grocota.  It  was  found  to  be  common  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  in 
Maine,  September  6. 

September  14  to  16  the  caterpillars  made  singular  boat-shaped,  flat- 
tened, oval-cylindrical  cocoons  closely  attached  to  the  surface  of  the 
leaves;  they  were  spun  with  silk,  but  covered  closely  on  the  inside 
with  bits  of  oak  leaves.  The  pupa  appeared  as  soon  as  the  cocoon  was 
completed,  September  15.  The  moths  appeared  May  31  and  June  I  of 
the  following  year. 

Larva, — ^The  body  is  broad  and  mnoh  flattened,  rather  short,  with  four  pairs  of  well 
dev^eloped  abdominal  feet,  the  first  pair  being  situated  on  the  fourth  abdominal  seg- 
ment. The  head  is  not  very  large,  three-fonrths  as  wide  as  the  body  ;  black,  with  a 
few  paler  irregular  lines.  The  body  is  dirty- whitish,  with  a  dark  linear  dorsal  line, 
a  dark  dorsal  discoloration  behiud  the  head,  another  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  and 
a  third  near  the  end. 

The  body  is  hairy,  though  not  densely  so ;  on  each  segment  are  four  dornal  tubercles 
from  which  radiate  short  dnsky  hairs ;  on  the  side  is  a  larger  and  longer  tubercle 
fh>m  which  arise  lateral  very  long  hairs,  being  as  long  as  the  body  is  broad ;  aome 
black  hairs  are  mixed  with  the  dirty-whitish  ones.  The  larger  and  most  of  the 
shorter  hairs  are  simple,  not  barbed,  bnt  the  shortest,  smallest  hales  are  finely  thoogh 
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slightly  barbed,  the  barbales  short.    The  tnberoles  are  dirty- white,  conooloroas  with 
the  rest  of  the  body.    Length,  13™™. 

Mbtk,—JL  small  frail  form,  withciliate  antennsB,  no  ocelli,  and  long  dependent  palpi, 
their  second  joint  thickly  scaled.  Fore  wings  grayish-white,  with  the  inner  line  black, 
fine,  angnlated.  Outer  line  denticnlate,  followed  by  a  pnre  white  shade.  A  pure 
white  shade  in  the  place  of  the  subterminal.  Hind  wings  dnsty  white.  Beneath, 
the  fore  wings  are  pale  fnscons,  immaculate ;  hind  wings  whitish,  with  a  disoal  dot. 
Expanse  of  wings,  16™™.    (Grote,  Can.  Ent.,  vii,  221.) 

182.  SeirarcHa  echo  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

This  is  a  southern  moth,  whose  caterpillar  lives  on  the  groaud  oak, 
persimmon,  and  several  other  kinds  of  trees.  *'It  formed  its  web  May 
31;  one  came  out  the  23d  of  AngnBt,  but  the  rest  remained  in  chrysalis 
till  the  14th  of  April.    It  is  a  rare  species."    (Abbot.) 

The  moth  is  white,  the  veins  edged  with  black,  while  the  abdomen  is 
spotted  with  yellowish  and  black. 

183.  The  oak  tussock  caterpillar. 

Halesidota  fnaculata  Harris. 

Order  Lbpidoptbra;  family  BoMBTCiDiB. 

It  may  be  fonnd  feeding  in  September,  being  a  black,  very  hairy 
caterpillar,  with  yellow  and  black  tnfts  and  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the 
body.  The  worm  spins  late  in  September  a  yellowish-gray  oval  cocoon, 
constructed  of  silk,  with  the  hairs  of  the  caterpillar  interwoven.  The 
moth  appears  the  first  week  in  June. 

Foand  feeding  on  oak,  London,  Ont.,  Jnly,  1870.  Body  black,  thickly  covered  with 
bright  yellow  and  black  hairs.  There  is  a  dorsal  row  of  black  tnfbs  from  the  fifth  to 
the  twelfth  segment.  Those  on  the  fifth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  are  largest.  Seg- 
ments 5  and  12  have  an  extra  snbstigmatal  one  each  side. 

The  same  insect  was  foniid  August  19,  1875,  feeding  on  willow,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
(Riley's  nnpublished  notes.) 

The  larva, — Cylindrical ;  1.30  inch  long.  Head  large,  slightly  bilobed;  black,  with 
a  faint  white  streak  down  the  front  as  far  as  the  middle,  where  it  becomes  forked. 
Body  above  black,  thickly  covered  with  tufts  of  bright  yellow  and  black  hairs.  On 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments  the  hairs  are  mixed,  yellow  and  black,  those 
of  the  second  and  third  segments  overhanging  the  head.  From  the  fourth  to  the 
eleventh  segments,  inclusive,  is  a  dorsal  row'  of  black  tufts,  the  largest  of  which  are 
on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  segments ;  the  fourth  and  eleventh  segments  have  also  a 
black  tnft  on  each  side  near  the  base.  The  hairs  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  segments,  inclusive,  are  all  bright  yellow,  while  those  on  the  sides 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  are  mixed  with  black.  On  the  third,  fourth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  segments  are  a  few  long,  spreading  yellow  hairs,  much  longer  than  those 
elsewhere.    (Saunders.) 

The  motk. — Light  ooh  -r-yellow,  with  large  irregular  light-brown  spots  on  the  fore 
wings,  arranged  almost  in  transverse  bands.  It  expands  nearly  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters.     (Harris.) 

184.  HalMdotaedwardaiiFsMkATd, 

A  Oalifomian  species ;  the  caterpillar  is  abundant  on  varions  species 
of  oaks,  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco.    The  larva,  says  Mr. 
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Strotchf  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  in  the  day-time  may  be  foand 
crowded  into  holes  and  cavities  (generally  in  families),  and  often  in 
places  where  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  penetrate.  It  is 
full-fed  about  the  end  of  June,  and  the  imago  is  disclosed  during  the 
latter  part  of  July.  The  cocoon  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  hairs  of  the 
larva,  and,  although  of  considerable  density,  is  but  slightly  bound  to- 
gether with  silk. 

Larva, — Head  dark  brown,  very  large ;  thoraoio  legs  reddish  brown,  abdominal  legs 
tawny.  Body  stoat,  depressed,  densely  clothed  with  moderately  long  rich-bro¥ni 
hairs  of  uniform  length,  giving  the  larva  a  brush-like  appearance.  The  sides  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  head  and  anal  segment,  have  long  silky  scattered  hairs  of  a  tawny 
yellow.    Length,  1.50  inches.  (Streteh.) 

Moth. — Bicolorous,  baff-yellow  and  vermilion.  Fore  wings  with  five  subhyaline 
smoky,  transverse  bands,  margined  with  black,  less  oblique  than  usuaL  The  basal 
band  consists  of  a  small  costal  spot  and  an  outer  median  large  round  spot.  Second  band 
regularly  curved,  third  hardly  oblique,  waved.  The  outer  ones  nearly  parallel  with 
the  outer  margin.  Hind  wings  transparent  except  on  the  pilose  inner  margin,  which 
is  tinged  with  vermilion.  Abdomen  above,  including  the  base  of  the  anal  tuft,  ver- 
milion. Beneath,  pale  buff,  the  costal  spot  re-appearing.  On  the  costa  of  the  hind 
wings  near  the  apex  are  two  dusky  square  spots,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  upper 
side.  Legs  ringed  on  the  femora  and  tibiae.  One  ring  on  the  end  of  the  tibias,  and 
each  tarsus  annulated  on  the  basal  half  with  smoky  pale  brown.  Femora  vermilion 
beneath.    Expanse  of  wings,  2.20  inches. 

186.  Ha1e$idota  te89ellata  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

Found  August  29,  1872,  on  laurel  oak,  a  yellow,  white  tufted  Hal- 
esidota  larva.  Others  that  were  found  on  hickory  are  probably  of  the 
same  species.  Both,  when  full  growu,  are  mouse  gray,  with  a  darker  dor- 
sal ridge.  Two  long  black  pencils  near  posterior  end  and  four  near  the 
head,  on  joints  one  and  two,  and  six  shorter  and  thinner  white  ones. 
(Biley's  unpublished  notes.) 

186.  OrgyiagulosaKy.  Edwards. 

The  moth  closely  resembles  the  Galifornian  0.  vetusta.  0.  gulosa  is 
always  much  smaller  than  O.  vetusta;  the  white  spot  near  the  inner 
angle  is  less  distinct  and  the  lines  on  the  fore  wings  are  invariably 
more  clouded  and  confused.  Expanse  of  wings,  .75  inch.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  the  oak  in  California,  while  0.  vettista  feeds  on  the  lupine. 
(H.  Edwards.) 

The  2arva.— Groand  color,  as  in  0.  veiu$ta,  velvety  black ;  head  Jet  black,  without 
the  yellow  frontal  line,  and  with  the  month-parts  dull  yellow ;  second  segment  with 
the  nsnal  complex  series  of  black  hairs.  Between  them  are  two  dark,  briok-red 
tnbercles;  third  has  two  orange  central  tubercles  and  two  brick-red  ones  on  the 
sides;  fourth  has  a  black  central  tuft,  with  two  brick-red  ones  on  the  sides  of  it ;  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  have  each  a  white  central  tuft,  with  two  brick-red  tubercles 
on  each  side;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  each  with  six  brick-red  tubercles;  the 
eleventh  has  a  central  tuft  of  black  hairs,  directed  posteriorly,  with  two  brick-red 
tnbercles.  Anal  segment  black.  From  the  base  of  all  the  red  tubercles  arise  bundles 
of  black  and  white  hairs,  almost  wholly  white  on  the  sides.  Between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  segments  are  some  bright  orange  dashes,  which  marks  are  also  indistinctly  seen 
on  the  anterior  segments.    Food  plant,  Quercus,  of  various  species.    (H.  Edwards.) 
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187.  Orgyin  deflnita  Packard. 

Mr.  B.  Thaxter  ioforms  me  that  this  species  feeds  od  the  oak.  Mr. 
Otto  Seifert  has  also  bred  the  iDsect  in  all  its  stages,  but  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  has  not  pablished  his  description. 

¥<9tt.— Female.  Umber-brown.  Head,  thorax,  base,  and  inner  margin  of  prima- 
ries more  teslaoeons.  A  faint,  basal,  dark,  straight,  transverse  line.  Beyond  and 
near  the  linear  Innate  discal  spot,  which  is  snrronnded  by  the  testaceous  brown,  is  an 
indistioct  nearly  straight  Une.  An  oater  very  distinct  cnrred  line,  being  straight 
from  the  coeta  to  where  it  is  angnlated  on  the  fifth  sabcoetal  nervnle,  and  again  half 
way  between  the  disoal  spot  and  internal  margin.  Beyond  this  line  on  the  coeta  is 
%D  oblong,  dark,  well-defined  spot,  succeeded  by  a  submarginal  row  of  dote,  ending 
io  a  white  spot  near  the  internal  margin.  Beneath,  lighter.  Linee  faintly  seen  be- 
nesth,  the  outer  one  extending  faintly  onto  the  secondaries,  which  have  a  discal  dot. 

The  markings  are  much  more  distinct  in  this  species  than  in  0.  UuooBHgwuiy  while 
the  outer  line  Is  angnlated  nearer  the  middle.  Length  of  body,  9 » 0.60 ;  exp.  wings, 
1.20  inchea. 

188.  Parorgyia  aekaUna  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

Id  their  great  work  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  Oeorgia,  Abbot  and  Smith 
state  that  this  caterpillar  feeds  on  varioos  species  of  oak  as  well  ad  on 
the  hickory.  ^^  It  span  on  the  3d  of  May  and  the  moth  came  oat  on  the 
20th.''  The  moths  of  both  this  and  the  next  species  are  very  rare  in  oar 
ccrileotions,  thongh  the  caterpillars  may  be  more  commonly  met  with. 

189.  Pairorgjfia  paralMa  Grote  and  Rob. 
(Larva  in  hibernation  stage.    Plate  xxxv,  Fig.  3.) 

Although  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  consider  this  species  as  a  syno- 
oym  of  P.acAatfHa  Abbot  and  Smith,  yet  nntil  we  have  more  specimens 
in  all  stages  from  the  Sonthem  States,  the  present  specific  name  may 
be  retained.  I  have  a  single  small  female  from  Florida,  which  differs 
somewhat  from  Abbotts  figure  of  P.  achatinOf  and  yet  seems  to  belong 
to  that  species  and  to  agree  in  many  respects  with  a  series  of  females 
of  P.  parallela  in  my  collection. 

Omr  northern  specimens  have  been  bred  by  Mr.  Otto  Seifert,*  of  New 
Tork,  and  I  have  received  some  from  Bev.  O.  D.  Hulst,  the  latter  of 
which  have  been  pronounced  to  be  P.  parallela  by  him,  by  Mr.  Graef, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Boland  Thaxter.  I  have  also  raised  the  larva  from 
eggs  received  both  from  Miss  Morton,  of  I^ewburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  from 
a  lot  of  eggs  received  from  Mr.  Thaxter  and  kindly  sent  by  him  from 
Aiken«  S.  O. 

The  males  of  what  I  take  to  be  P.  parallela  (f =P.  achatina)  and  P. 
dintonii  (=P*  leueopkaa)y  are  difficult  to  separate,  while  the  females 
are  readily  separable. 

In  the  male  of  P.  parallela  the  outer  or  extradiscal  line  carves  oat- 
ward  before  reaching  the  costa,  and  then  bends  inward  on  the  costa; 

*  See  Entomologica  Americana,  iii,  93.  r^  i 
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a]8o  the  dark  blotch  between  this  liue  and  the  apex  is  narrower  and 
mach  less  distinct  than  in  the  male  of  P.  clintonii  (leacophoBa). 

The  females  are  readily  separated  from  those  of  P.  leucophcea^  as  they 
lack  the  large  brown  patch  near  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings. 

1  have  received  the  eggs  of  this  moth 
from  Miss  Emily  L.  Morton,  of  Newborgh, 
N.  Y.,  which  hatched  July  28th.  After- 
ward, the  same  season,  I  received  a  batch 
of  eggs  from  Mr.  Roland  Thaxter,  then  in 
Aiken,  8.  C,  where  they  were  laid  Aagast 


Fio.  42. — ParorgyiaparaUela,  male 
(flrom  photographs). 


FlO.  43.— Paror^yia  pardUela,  female 
(from  a  photograph). 


2d.    They  hatched  in  Maine,  August  9th  to  11th  and  molted  for  the 
second  time  August  26th.  ^ 

It  appears  that  the  larvae  before  the  last  molt  contract  in  length  and 
hibernate ;  spin  a  cocoon  the  following  July,  the  moths  appearing  in 
the  end  of  July  in  New  York,  and  sometimes  not  until  late  in  August. 

Larva— Ut  stage,  July  2bth.  Length  2.5"*™.  Head  ronnded,  not  very  large,  blacky 
retracted  within  the  very  wide  prothoracic  segment,  which  has  on  each  side  a  large 
black  tubercle,  larger  than  those  on  the  abdominal  segments;  between  the  two 
tubercles  is  a  median  dark  patch.  On  the  two  succeeding  thoracic  segments  the 
tubercles  are  small.  On  each  abdominal  segment  are  two  dorsal  and  two  lateral  black 
tubercles  on  each  side.  From  the  tubercles  arise  loose  tufts  of  tawny  brown  and  pale 
hairs,  of  unequal  length,  some  twice  as  long  as  the  body,  so  that  the  larva  looks 
somewhat  like  an  arctiau  or  a  young  Clisiocampa  or  Gastropacba,  and  quite  different 
from  a  young  Orgyia.  On  the  5th  abdominal  segment  is  a  clear  pale  dorsal  space,  the 
tubercles  being  absent.  The  thoracic  legs  are  dark,  while  the  abdominal  legs  are 
long,  pale,  like  the  body.  August  3d  and  4th,  shortly  before  the  first  molt,  the  body 
became  rather  wider  and  flatter,  and  the  hairs  not  so  dense.     Length,  3-4™°*. 

2d  stage. — Aug.  6th  first  molt.  Length  4-5™™.  The  generic  characters,  i.  «.,  those 
peculiar  to  the  final  stage  of  the  caterpillar,  now  begin  to  reveal  themselves.  The 
hairs  arising  from  the  prothoracic  segment  extend  out  horizontally  over  the  head  and 
are  very  long  and  finely  parted,  so  as  to  be  feathery,  some  of  them  being  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body  ;  those  arising  from  the  end  of  the  body  are  as  long  as  those  in  front. 
The  lateral  outstretched  hairs  have  fine  long  barbs  so  as  to  be  beautifully  feathery, 
as  on  the  upright  dorsal  ones.  There  is  a  large,  dark,  in*egu1ar  dorsal  tuft  on  the 
second  and  third  abdominal  segments,  and  a  smaller,  but  still  large  and  dense,  one  on 
the  eighth  segment. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  abdominal  segments  is  a  single  median  white  tubercle,  sitn- 
ated  on  a  dark  ground.  These  two  tubercles  are  highly  retractile,  and  appear  to  be 
homologous  with  the  coral-red  retractile  tubercles  of  Orgyia.  They  are  each  situated 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  two  dorsal  tubercles  of  the  same  segments.    The  prothoracic 
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segment  is  still  wide  in  front,  as  before.  Each  of  the  two  blaok  conspionons  tnberoles 
gi?es  rise  to  a  small,  black,  slender  pencil  of  hairs. 

'<id  iiage.—AfteT  2d  molt,  Ang.  lQ-12.  Length  7™™.  The  distinctive  characters  of 
the  fally  grown  larva  are  now  apparent.  The  head  ii  entirely  concealed  by  the 
overarching  hairs  arising  from  the  protboracio  segment.  All  tbe  hairs  are  now  ash- 
gray  in  hne,  except  those  on  a  large  dark  area  forming  the  thoracic  tnft  and  a  naked 
tiea  on  the  posterior  third  of  the  body,  which  bears  the  two  whitish  retractile  papil- 
lae. There  is  a  large,  black,  low,  dense  tnft  on  the  8th  abdominal  segment.  It  is 
now  a  wonderfully  beantifnl  larva,  the  hairs  are  so  long,  soft,  and  feathery. 

4^  itage, — ^After  the  3d  molt,  Ang.  25.  Length  12-14™™.  not  including  the  protho- 
racic  pencils,  which  are  now  one-half  as  long  as  the  body.  It  differs  in  this  stage 
chiefly  in  the  longer  and  larger,  more  distinct  black  pencils  arising  from  Jnst  behind 
the  head. 

In  this  stage,  represented  by  Fig.  3  of  Plate  xxxv,  the  body  contracted  in  length 
and  the  larva  ceased  feeding  in  Maine  (the  eggs  having  been  mostly  laid  in  Aiken, 
8.  C),  and  most  of  them  died.  It  evidently  hibernates  in  this  stage,  not  probably 
completing  itH  transformations  nntil  the  following  midsummer  in  the  Northern  States. 
In  the  Southern  States  it  is  probably  double-brooded.* 

5a  and  last  •taj^e.— Length  of  body,  without  the  pencils,  .35»».  From  a  colored 
sketch  by  Mr.  Bridgham  of  a  larva  found  wandering  at  Providence  July  29,  a  pair  of 
long,  blackish  pencils,  but  little  shorter  than  those  in  front,  arises  from  the  9th  ab- 
dominal segment. 

Professor  Biley,  in  some  notes  on  the  evei*8ible  glands  in  larvsB  of 
Orgyia  and  Parorgyia,  and  on  the  synonymy  of  tbe  species  (Proc.  £nt« 
Soc.)  Washington^  vol.  i,  p.  88).  remarks : 

"  I  also  exhibit  blown  larv»  of  a  Parorgyiaf  which,  from  the  bred  specimens,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  P.  leuoophcBa  Smith  &  Abbott.  I  have  bred  one  male  of  this  fh>m  the  larva 
feeding  on  Persimmon.  In  an  endeavor  to  determine  my  bred  material  in  this  genus, 
1  have  condaded  that  there  are  fewer  species  than  have  been  made  by  Lepidopterists. 
The  imagos  vary  considerably  in  details  of  coloration  and  markings,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  obliquata  will  prove  to  be  synonymous  with  leticophmt.  The  larva,  as 
figured  by  Smith  and  Abbott,  is  probably  misleading,  in  having  the  dorsal  tufts  too 
conspicuously  shown  on  joints  8,  9,  and  10,  for  in  my  specimens  they  have  been,  as  in 
other  species  of  this  genus,  large  and  conspicuous  ou  joints  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  inclusive, 
bot  far  lees  so  on  the  other  joints. 

**  I  also  exhibit  various  blown  larvs  of  Parargyia  clinionii  Or.  These  vary  in  the 
oolor  of  the  tufts  according  to  state  of  growth,  and  there  is  also  individual  variation. 
My  original  specimens  were  found  feeding  on  honey  locust,  but  I  have  also  found  it 
on  various  other  plants,  as  wild  plum,  elm,  etc.  Both  these  Parorgyia  larvae  show 
the  same  eversible  glands,  though  they  are  less  conspicuous  than  in  Orgyia,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  density  of  the  hairs  surrounding  them.  As  to  the  synonymy  of 
this  species,  my  experience  with  the  adolescent  states  leaves  little  doubt  that  olintonii 
is  a  synonym  of  otiiaHma  Sm.  &,  Abb.,  and  I  question  whether,  with  more  complete 
knowledge,  paralMa  and  basiflava  and  even  oinnamamea  will  not  prove  synonymous 
with  the  same  species." 

190.  Parorgyia  leucophcBC  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

According  to  Abbot  and  Smith,  the  caterpillar  feeds  ou  the  live  oak 
and  other  species  of  oaks.  ^^It  spun  a  thin  pale  brown  web  April  20, 
in  Georgia,  and  came  forth  on  the  wing  the  9th  of  May." 

In  the  male  of  this  species,  of  which  I  now  regard  P.  clintonii  G.  and 

'Compare  Dr.  Lintner's  statements  in  Entomological  Contributions,  m,  129. 
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Bob.  as  uDdoabtedly  a  synoDym,  the  extradiscal  line  is  nearly  straight 
near  and  on  the  costa;  and  there  can  be  seen  the  same  dark  brown 
streaks  in  the  brown  sabapical  patch,  which  are  so  marked  and  dis- 
tinctive in  the  female.  I  can  recognize  this  patch,  with  the  points  sent 
ontward  from  it,  in  Grote  and  Robinson's  excellent  colored  figure,  as 
well  as  in  one  of  my  specimens.  The  females  of  P.  leucopkcea  (and 
<fUntonii)j  of  which  I  have  a  small  one  from  Florida,  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  P.  aehatina  by  the  outer  line  ending  more 
obliquely  on  the  costa.  Just  beyond  this  line  and  extending  towards 
the  apex  are  three  dark  brown  longitudinal  patches,  with  the  spaces 
between  filled  up  with  brown,  the  whole  forming  a  large,  conspicuous 
dark  brown  patch,  with  ragged  edges  or  points  extending  towards  the 
outer  margin  of  the  wing.  I  have  a  male  of  I\  dintonii  which  has 
been  compared  with  one  in  Mr.  Thaxter's  collection,  named  for  bim  by 
Mr.  Grote;  also  one  so  labeled  given  me  by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Fernald;  also 
one  so  named  raised  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Slosson  from  a  larva  found  at  Fran- 
conia,  N.  H.,  feeding  on  Hamamelis  the  second  week  in  Jane.  It  re- 
mained, she  kindly  informs  me,  nineteen  days  in  the  cocoon,  the  moth 
appearing  from  June  27  to  30.  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  P.  boM- 
flava  Pack.,  P.  ohliquata  G.  and  B.,  and  P.  einnamomea  G.  and  B.  are 
synonyms  of  P.  cUntoniu  and  that  the  latter  is  the  same  as  P.  leuoophoea 
of  Abbot  and  Smith.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  the  appearance 
of  the  larva  of  this  species  except  from  Abbot's  drawings,  as  it  has  not 
since  his  time  been  described  and  figured. 

191.  Thb  buropban  gipsy  moth. 

Ocneria  dispar  (Linn.)* 

Plate  xxxYii. 

This  insect,  originally  introduced  from  Europe  through  an  accident 
by  Mr.  L.  Trouvelot  while  living  in  Medford,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1868 
or  1869,  has  become  acclimated,  and  during  the  summer  of  1889  caused 
"  very  great  alarm,'^  being  "  very  destructive'^  to  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
including  the  ^<  linden,  elm,  birch,  beech,  oak,  poplar,  willow,  hornbeam, 
ash,  hazel-nut,  larch,  fir,"  etc.  It  is  a  destructive  insect  in  Europe. 
The  information  here  given  is  taken  from  an  illusti*ated  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1889  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Fernald,  entomologist  of  the  Hatch  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  who  recommends  showering  the 
trees  with  Paris  green  in  water  (1  lb.  to  150  gallons)  soon  after  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  in  spring. 

Egg9, — Globalar,  about  i^finoh  in  diameter,  salmon  colored,  smooth,  and  laid  often 
to  the  number  of  400  or  500,  early  in  Jnly,  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches  or  on 
the  trunks,  or  on  fences  and  on  the  sides  of  bnildings.  They  do  not  hatch  until  the 
following  spring. 

Larra.— Length.  1.75  inches.  Body  very  dark  brown,  or  black,  finely  reticulated 
with  pale  yellow.  There  is  a  pale  yellow  line  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  a 
similar  one  along  each  side.  On  the  first  six  segments  behind  the  head  there  is  a 
bluish  tubercle  armed  with  several  black  spines  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line,  and 
on  the  remaining  segments  these  tubercles  are  dark  crimson  red^^On  the  middle  of 
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the  lOth  and  11th  segments  there  U  a  amaller  red  tubercle  notched  at  the  top.  The 
whole  Borface  of  the  body  is  somewhat  hairy,  bat  along  eaeh  side  the  hairs  are  long 
and  form  qaite  dense  dusters. 

PiijMi.—From  f  to  1  inch  long,  varying  in  color  from  chocolate  to  reddish  brown. 

Mo1ht,^The  male  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  female  and  with  broadly  pectinated 
antemiA.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  with  two  dark  brown  lines  crossing  the 
fore-wings,  one  at  the  basal  third,  the  other  on  the  enter  third,  somewhat  cnnred, 
and  with  teeth  pointing  outwards  on  the  veins.  The  enter  end  of  all  the  wings  is 
dark  brown.  A  cnrred  dark  brown  spot  (remiform)  rests  a  little  above  the  middle  of 
the  wing,  and  a  small  round  spot  of  the  same  color  (orhioular)  is  situated  between 
this  and  the  base  of  the  wing,  Just  outside  of  the  inner  cross  line.  A  similar  spot 
leets  near  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  wing.  The  fringes  on  the  fore-wings  are 
doll  yellowish,  and  broken  by  eight  brown  spots.  The  antenn»  are  strongly  bipec- 
tinated,  or  feathef-like.    The  fore- wings  expand  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  female  is  pale  yellowish  white,  with  dark  brown  cross-lines  and  spots  similar 
to  those  of  the  males.  The  cross-lines  in  both  sexes  are  much  darker  and  more  prom- 
inent on  the  forward  edge  of  the  wings  {oa$ta)  than  elsewhere.  In  some  specimens 
there  is  a  faint  stripe  of  brown  across  the  middle  of  the  wing  (median  skade)^  and  a 
toothed  line  across  the  wing  near  the  outer  edge  {$ubterminal  line).  The  fringes  of 
the  fore-wings  have  eight  dark  spots  between  the  ends  of  the  veins,  as  in  the  males, 
and  similar  but  £unter  spots  often  occur  in  the  fringes  of  the  hind  wings.  The  body 
is  much  stonter  than  in  the  males,  and  the  antennae  are  not  so  heavily  feathered. 
The  expanse  of  the  wings  is  from  If  to  2f  inches. 

193.  Lagoa  oriepaia  Pack. 

Althoagh  this  caterpillar  has  been  raised  from  the  ra8p]>erry  by  the 
late  Mr.  G.  A.  Shartleff,  near  Boston,  we  have  found  it  common  on  the 
acrnb  oak  in  Providence  as  late  as  October  1,  some  specimens  before  the 
last  molt  occurring  September  20  to  27.  This  curious  woolly  caterpillar 
will  attract  attention  from  its  peculiar  appearance. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  the  cocoon  is  rather  long,  cylindrical ; 
its  texture  is  dense,  being  formed  of  the  hairs  of  the  larva,  closely 
woven  with  silk.  When  the  pupa,  which  is  very  thin,  is  about  to 
transform  it  escapes  from  the  cocoon,  as  the  cast  skin  is'found  with  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen  remaining  in  the  cocoon.  In  this  respect  the  moth 
is  a  connecting  link  between  the  groups  represented  by  Orgyia  and 
Limaoodes. 

FnU-groum  larva, — Body  short,  broad,  and  flat,  head  deep  honey-yellow ;  Jaws 
darker;  the  head  very  retractile  within  the  large  prothoracic  segment,  which  is  large 
snd  flediy,  produced  down  around  the  face  like  a  hood,  so  as  to  entirely  envelop  the 
head,  so  that  it  is  not  seen  while  eating,  with  a  large  V-shaped  incision  in  frt>nt.  The 
body  densely  covered  with  hairs,  so  that  the  caterpillar  appears  about  one-balf  as 
bioad  as  long,  rounded  at  each  end,  the  hairs  very  long  and  curly ;  those  on  the 
thoracic  segments  mouse-gray;  all  the  rest  behind  a  uniform  pale  fawn-brown,  some- 
times above  a  dark,  rich  orange-ocberons;  a  slight  dorsal  broad  crest,  a  subdorsal 
broad  ridge,  and  the  hairs  spread  out  on  the  side,  but  everywhere  so  long  and  dense 
as  to  entirely  conceal  the  head  and  body.  The  sides  are  mouse-gray  as  above,  but 
the  lateral  hairs  are  not  to  be  seen  from  al>ove.  The  body  is  pale  whitisi  yellow,  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  legs  also  pale  dull  yeUowish  white.  The  first  pair  of  thoracic 
legs  are  smaller  and  nearer  together  than  the  others,  while  there  is  a  pair  of  rudi* 
mentary  abdominal  legs  on  the  second  and  seventh  abdominal  segments.  Length, 
aWS-;  b«.dth,  10-15-;  height,  T-.  o,:t.e...GoOgle 
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Larva  before  last  tnolt, — Body  as  in  the  adnlt.  bnt  smaller,  and  the  hairs  are  thinner 
and  looser  and  about  twice  as  long  and  very  mnch  finer.  The  body  can  be  seen 
throngh  theui  and  the  fine  cottony  hairs  can  be  seen  to  arise  in  dense  verticils  from 
small  mammillsB,  which  are  soft  and  white  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  or  pale  tawny 
ocherous,  while  all  the  thoracic  segments  bear  slate-colored  hairs  above.  Behind  each 
spiracle  is  an  erect  long  conical  acnte  fleshy  projection,  concealed  by  the  hairs ;  the 
eighth  segment  has  no  snch  projection ;  the  prothoracic  spiracles  are  on  the  sntnre 
very  near  the  mesothoracic  segment,  which  have  a  similar  but  rounded  and  slightly 
chitinons  projection  in  front  of  them.  Length,  20™";  breadth,  16™"";  height,  10™". 
(Compare  also  the  full  account  of  the  transformations  of  this  moth  by  Dr.  Lintner^ 
Ent.  Cantr.,  ii,  138.) 

193.  Lagoa  operoularia  (Abbot  and  Smith.) 


Fig.  AA.^ Lagoa  opereuiarin,  larva.— After  RLley. 


Fio.  45.-^Lagoa  opereulariM,  ooooon. — After         Fio.  i^— Lagoa  opercuUurit,  moth,  nataral 
Hubbard.  8i2e.~After  Hubbard. 

The  following  account  of  this  interesting  insect  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Hubbard's  Report  on  Orange  Insects: 

The  caterpillars  of  this  moth  are  covered  with  long^  silky  hairs,  underneath  which 
are  concealed  shorter,  stiff  hairs,  exceedingly  sharp  at  the  points  and  powerfully 
nettling  when  they  penetrate  the  flesh.  Upon  some  persons  the  invisible  wounds 
made  by  these  hairs  produce  swellings  and  an  amonnt  of  irritation  equivalent  to  a 
sting ;  the  larvra  are,  in  consequence,  popularly  supposed  to  be  very  poisonous.  When 
young  the  caterpillars  are  white  and  resemble  a  flock  of  cotton  wool.  They  undergo 
six  molts,  at  one  of  the  last  of  which  they  become  darker,  the  color  varying  in  indi- 
viduals from  red-brown  to  light-clay  color. 

Th  )  cocoon  is  placed  in  a  crotch  of  the  tree  or  upon  a  branch  of  considerable  size; 
it  is  20™™  (eight-tenths  inch)  long,  oval,  convex,  flattened  on  the  side  next  the  tree, 
and  fastened  very  firmly  to  the  bark.  The  upper  end  is  abruptly  truncate,  and  fitted 
with  a  hinged  trap-door,  which  is  readily  pushed  open  from  within  by  the  escaping 
moth,  but  does  not  yield  to  pressure  from  without,  and  is  so  accurately  fitted  that  no 
tell-tale  crack  can  be  discerned.  Upon  the  back  of  the  cocoon  is  an  elevation  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  several  folds  and  ridges,  forming  a  marvelonsly  exact  imitation  of 
a  winter  bud.  The  ends  of  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  bod3'  of  the  caterpillar  counterfeit 
the  down  which  in  nature  protects  the  dormant  bud.  The  substance  of  which  the 
cocoon  is  made  is  a  tough  parchment,  composed  of  agglutinated  silk,  in  which  is 
felted  the  loug,  hairy  covering  of  the  larva.  Its  color  is  a  neutral  brown,  closely  ap- 
proximating to  that  of  the  bark  upon  which  it  is  placed.  The  entire  arrangement  is 
a  most  successful  representation  of  the  stump  of  a  small  branch  broken  off  near  its 
junction  with  the  main  stem,  and  upon  which  is  plainly  shown  the  swelling  of  a  bud. 

Life-history, — The  larva  is  a  very  general  feeder,  and  although  the  oak  appears  to 
be  its  principal  food  plant,  it  is  occasionally  injurious  to  the  orange.  It  never  injures 
the  bark  or  tender  shoots,  but  subsists  only  on  the  mature  leaves. 

There  are  two  broods,  one  in  early  summer  and  the  other  in  the  fall.  The  lai-vse  of 
the  second  brood  form  their  cocoons  in  November  or  December,  and  in  them  pass  the 
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▼inter,  not  chaDging  to  papa  ontil  the  following  March  or  April,  or  about  two  weeks 
before  the  motbs  appear. 

The  same  parasitee  have  been  bred  from  Lagoa  as  from  the  Orange  Dog.  Tachlna 
flies  have  issued  in  June  from  a  cocoon  found  on  the  orange  in  March.  The  bymenop- 
teroos  parasite  Chakis  rohusta  issued  September  15  from  a  cocoon  collected  August  27. 

larva. —The  larva  presents  the  singular  appearance  of  a  lock  of  hair  possessing 
sloggish  life  and  a  gliding,  snail-like  motion.  It  is  li  inches  long,  bluntly  rounded 
in  front  and  diminishing  rapidly  to  a  point  behind.  The  hair  rises  in  a  sharp  ridge 
apon  the  back,  and  forms  several  tufts  of  rust-red  color. 

Moth, — Body  very  woolly,  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  brown.  The  fore-wings  are  um- 
ber-brown at  the  base,  fading  to  pale  yellow  outwardly ;  the  surface  is  marked  with 
fine  wavy  lines  of  silver  gray,  and  the  fore  margins  are  nearly  black.  The  legs  are 
yellow,  with  dusky  feet.  The  wings  of  the  male  moth  spread  about  one  inch ;  those 
of  the  female  an  inch  and  a  half. 

194.  Laco$owia  ckirodota  Grote. 

The  following  accoont  of  this  insect  is  copied  from  Professor  Biley's 
notes.  It  is  very  rare  and  of  curioas  habits,  and  like  the  sacceeding 
species  never  likely  to  abound  sufficiently  to  be  injurious. 

Larve  of  this  insect  were  found  iu  Virginia  in  September,  feeding  on  the  oak.  It 
is  a  true  case-bearer,  resembling  very  much  Perophora  meUkeimeriif  differing,  however, 
principally  in  the  absence  of  the  long  antenn»-like  horns.  Its  general  color  is  yellow- 
ish-green; the  head  is  brown,  with  yellow  markings,  and  is  coarsely  rugose  and 
punctured.  Each  side  of  the  thoracic  segments  are  two  more  or  less  cooflaent,  brown, 
sabdorsal  lines,  and  on  the  last  segment  are  some  rather  indistinoti  pale-brownish 
insrkings.  Thoracic  legs  reddish-yellow.  Stigmata  black,  with  pale  center.  The  case 
is  constructed  of  a  single  leaf,  which  is  bent  longitudinally,  the  edges  turned  upward 
and  held  in  place  by  a  strong  white  web.  This  case  is  suspended  by  some  threads  and 
fastened  to  the  surrounding  leaves,  and  the  larva  issues  partly  when  feeding,  but 
retreats  suddenly  when  disturbed.  The  case  is  open  at  both  ends,  so  that  the  larva 
can  turn  and  feed  from  which  end  it  pleases. 

Since  the  last  of  November  they  have  ceased  feeding,  but  did  not  transform  to  the 
papa  till  the  28th  of  the  following  January,  when  they  were  noticed  to  change  the 
position  of  their  case  and  to  suspend  it  in  another  place.  The  moth  issued  the  10th 
of  February.  The  same  insect  was  also  received  from  Miss  M.  Mnrtfeldt,  Kirk  wood, 
Mo. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  larva  with  that  of  Perophora,  and  the 
following  description,  in  addition  to  that  given  above,  I  have  drawn  up 
from  Professor  Biley's  alcoholic  specimen : 

Larva. — Head  large,  about  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment,  but  not  so  wide  as 
the  body,  which  is  thickest  in  the  middle.  Head  brown,  slightly  marbled  with  a  paler 
hne.  Prothoracic  segment  with  a  lateral  reddish-brown  stripe,  which  is  continued 
upon  the  succeeding  segment,  but  becomes  more  diffuse ;  below  are  two  short  unequal 
reddish  lines;  there  are  no  markings  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  Body  moderately  long 
and  obtuse  at  the  end ;  the  supra-anal  plate  unusually  large,  broad  and  rounded, 
with  six  long  marginal  hairs.  All  the  abdominal  legs  short  and  thick.  Spiracles 
very  distinct  and  visible  from  above.  Antennse  minute,  of  the  usual  size,  not  elon- 
gated as  in  Perophora;  otherwise  the  larvas  of  the  two  insects  are  very  similar. 
Length,  23>"». 

Moth, — ^This  moth  seems  to  connect  the  true  PsychidsB  with  Perophora.  It  resembles 
this  last  named  genus  in  its  broad  head,  the  broadly  pectinated  antennse,  the  general 
form  of  the  snbfaloate  wings,  and  in  its  coloration.    As  in  Perophora,xtt  hM  bnjb  a 
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single  outer  line  oommon  to  both  wings,  and  a  discal  dot  upon  each  wing.  Wings  and 
body  dark  yellowish-brown;  fore  wings  with  two  nndalating blackish  median  bands, 
the  enter  the  broader  and  more  distinct,  both  extending  across  the  hind  wings;  a 
ronnd  black  discal  dot    Expanse  of  wings,  r&  to  30*^°". 

195.  Melsheimbr's  sack-bbarbb. 
Perophora  meUheimerii  Harris. 

This  rather  singnlar  iusect  ranges  from  Massachasetts  to  Missouri 
and  soathward  to  Georgia,  as  I  possess  a  colored  drawing  of  it  made 
in  that  State  by  the  elder  Le  Conte.  I  have  observed  it  in  Providence 
early  in  October.  It  has  been  figured  in  its  larviftl  and  adult  state  by 
Harris,  who  has  given  an  extended  and  interesting  account  of  it  The 
following  additional  notes  are  copied  from  Biley : 

August  28,  a  larva  of  this  moth  was  fonnd  feeding  on  oak  in  Missonri ;  others  were 
taken  in  southern  Illinois.  The  larva  is  very  active  and  savage  when  disturbed* 
turning  with  great  ease  in  its  case  and  attacking  the  intruder.  Moth  from  larva, 
received  in  fall  of  1874  issued  February  25,  1875,  and  laid  eggs.  The  eggs  are  bright 
yellow,  quite  large  for  the  insect,  and  very  slightly  glued  to  the  sides  and  cover 
of  the  cage  in  which  the  moth  was  confined.  At  first  the  eggs  are  very  soft,  but 
in  a  few  days  become  very  tough.  They  were  unfertilized.  (Biley's  unpublished 
notes.) 

Larva, — Head  with  long,  slender  clavate  appendages,  bulbous  at  the  end;  the 
bead  is  large,  full,  rounded,  as  wide  as  the  protboracic  segment.  Body  thicker  than 
usual,  somewhat  sack-like,  thickest  a  little  behind  the  middle,  and  truncated  at 
the  end  ;  the  unusuaUy  large  supra-anal  plate  is  rounded  and  convex  on  the  dorsal 
surface.  Spiracles  so  situated  as  to  be  visible  from  above,  large  and  distinct;  five 
pairs  of  short,  almost  rudimentary,  abdominal  feet ;  much  shorter  than  in  Lacoeonuu 
Head  dark  brown,  as  is  the  protboracic  segment,  the  two  hinder  segments  paler;  a 
di£fuse  lateral  stripe  along  the  thoracic  segments ;  rest  of  the  body  pale  brown. 

Pupa, — ^Very  stout  and  thick,  of  the  usual  shape,  but  with  nocremaster,  this  being 
reprcHented  by  two  short,  flattened  projections;  across  the  abdominal  segment  a. 
double  dorsal  row  of  spines.    Length,  21  ii*™. 

Moth, — Bather  large,  in  shape  and  size  like  the  Chinese  silk- worm;  male  with 
broadly  feathered  antenns;  reddish-gray,  finely  sprinkled  with  black  dots ;  hinder 
edge  of  hind  wings  and  the  under  side  of  the  fore  wings  tinged  with  tawny  red.  A 
small  black  dot  near  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings,  and  both  the  fore  and  hind  winga 
crossed  by  a  narrow  blackish  band,  beginning  with  an  angle  on  the  front  edge  of  the 
former  and  passing  obliquely  backward,  ending  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  hind  wings.    It  expands  about  2  inches. 

196.  Thb  cylindrical  baskkt  worm. 
Psyche  confederata  Grote  and  Robinson  f 

The  following  notes  on  this  insect  have  been  given  ns  by  Professor 
Riley.    We  append  the  original  description  of  the  moth. 

A  rather  curious  bag  worm,  carrying  its  case  almost  perpendicular,  was  found  on 
the  oak,  June  14.  Fastened  to  cover  of  breeding-case  preparatory  to  transforming 
June  24,  and  emerged  as  moth  July  16. 

The  case  diifers  from  that  of  Platoeceticus  gloverii  Pack^  of  Florida,  in 
being  cylindrical,  not  oval.    (See  Glover's  figures,  in  Packard's  Guide 
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to  the  Study  of  Insects,  on  which  oar  description  was  based.)    From 
specimens  of  P.  gloverii  it  seems  to  differ  in  the  hind  wings  being  less 
roanded,  more  produced  towards  the  apex.    They  ap- 
pear to  be  of  nearly  the  same  size. 

ifo<4.— Male  ODlirely  deep  smoky  black.  Antenne  plamose. 
Wings  ample,  cloeely  scaled,  roanded  and  fall.  Nearation  of  pri- 
maries: costal  nervare  simple ;  slight,  joining  the  oosta  before  the 
apex :  8.  c.  nervare  throwing  off  first  and  second  s.  c.  nervales  from 
its  apper  side  on  to  the  costal  margin ;  third  s.  c.  nenrnle  at  the  up- 
per extremity  of  the  discal  cell  furcate,  throwing  off  the  fourth  s. 
0.  nerrale  from  its  lower  side  on  to  the  apex;  fifth  simple,  thrown  ^o.  47— Case  of 
off  from  a  short  tr'insYerse  stem  on  to  the  external  margin ;  discal  ^•>'***  wnfedero^ 
cell  equilateral,  longitudinally  cordate,  not  closed  by  a  true  vein,  ^  Orote). 
but  by  a  vein-like  fold  depressedly  medially  angalated;  a  slight  crease  in  the 
membrane  divides  the  cell  into  two  equal  parts,  running  from  the  point  of  angu- 
lation of  the  fold,  closing  the  cell  to  the  base  of  the  wing;  median  nervure  four 
braDched,  first  median  thrown  off  upon  external  margin  from  a  point  opposite  the 
fifth  s.  c.  nervule ;  internal  nervure  sending  off  an  angulated  nervale  from  its  upper 
Bide,  at  about  its  center,  to  internal  angle ;  the  nervure  itself  Joins  the  margin  before 
the  angle,  and  is  straight.  The  male  cocoonet  with  agglutinated  fragments  of  con- 
iferoas  plants,  and  with  the  extruded  skin  of  the  chrysalis  after  the  escape  of  the 
male  moth,  accompanied  a  number  of  specimens  of  this  species  received  from  the 
Sooth.    Expanse  of  wings,  male  IQ"*™.    Length  of  body,  7°*".    (Grote  and  Bob.) 

197.  The  bioht-flappbd  slug-worm. 

PKohetrum  piikecium  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

Order  Lepidoptkra  ;  Family  BoMBTCiDiB. 

A  singular  dark-brown  short,  broad,  ovate,  flattened  caterpillar,  with  eight  long 
tODgoe-like,  slender,  fleshy  lateral  appendages,  sometimes  feeding  on  the  oak. 

This  singular  caterpillar,  usually  found  ou  the  plum,  cherry,  and 
apple,  changes  to  a  brown  moth  with  very  narrow  wings.  In  the  male 
the  antennsB  are  very  broadly  pectin, 
ated,  and  the  remarkably  long  nar- 
row fore  wings  are  partly  transparent. 
Hr.Lintner  has  bred  it  from  the  oak, 
and  Mr.  S.  Lowell  Elliott  tells  me  that 
it  is  almost  exclusively  an  oak-feeder, 
thoQgh  occurring  on  the  wild  cherry 

and      chestnut.       The     following     aC-       Fio.  48 -p.  pitAecium  (after  RUey);   a,  co- 
^.  .     *  m  m>-      .-r.i         ■•  coon— natural  size  (after  Habbard). 

coant  IS  copied  from  Mr.  Hubbard's 
*'  Orange  Inse  ts.'' 

This  insect  receives  its  name  f^m  the  curious  hairy  appendages  which  cover  the 
back  and  project  from  the  sides  of  the  larva,  and  have  a  backward  twist,  like  locks 
of  disheveled  hair.  These  are,  in  fact,  fleshy  hooks,  covered  with  feathery,  brown 
hairs,  among  which  are  longer,  black,  stinging  hairs.  The  cocoon  is  almost  spherical, 
like  that  of  the  Saddle-back  caterpillar,  and  is  defended  by  the  hairy  appendages 
which  the  larva  in  some  way  contrives  to  leave  upon  the  outside.  These  tufts  give 
to  the  bullet-shaped  cocoon  a  very  nondescript  appearance,  and  the  stinging  hairs 
afford  a  very  perfect  protection  against  birds  and  other  insectivorous  animals. 
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Unlike  the  preceding  species,  the  Hag-moth  larv»  do  not  seek  to  hide  away  their 
■cocoons,  but  attach  them  to  leaves  and  twigs  fally  exposed  to  view,  with,  however, 
snch  artful  management  as  to  surroundings  and  harmonising  colors  that  they  are  of 
all  the  group  the  most  difficult  to  discover.  A  device  to  which  this  insect  frequently 
resorts  exhibits  the  extreme  of  instinctive  sagacity.  If  the  caterpillar  can  not  find 
at  hand  a  suitable  place  in  whic  h  to  weave  its  cocoon  it  frequently  makes  for  itself 
more  satisfactory  surroundings  by  killing  the  leaves,  upon  which,  after  they  have 
become  dry  and  brown  in  color,  it  places  its  cocoon. 

Several  of  these  caterpillars  unite  together,  and  selecting  a  long  and  vigorous  im- 
mature shoot  or  leader  of  the  orange  tree  they  kill  it  by  cutting  into  its  base  ontil  it 
wilts  and  bends  over. 

The  leaves  of  a  young  shoot,  in  drying,  turn  a  light  tan-color,  which  harmonises 
most  perfectly  with  the  hairy  locks  of  the  caterpillar  covering  the  cocoon.  The  lat- 
ter is,  consequently,  not  easily  detected,  even  when  placed  upon  the  expoeed  and 
upturned  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Larva.— The  larva  is  Ib^^  (six-tenths  inch)  long  and  has  an  oval  body,  over  which, 
however,  the  flattened  and  closely  applied  appendages  form  a  nearly  square  shield. 

Motk.—The  moth  has  body  and  legs  of  purple-brown,  with  ocherous  patches  on  the 
l>ack  and  a  light  yellow  tuft  on  the  middle  pair  of  legs.  The  abdomen  is  sable,  end- 
ing in  a  tuft  of  ocherous  scales.  The  fore  wings  have  the  colors  of  the  thorax  finely 
mingled,  as  in  graining.  The  hind  wings  are  sable,  bordered  with  ochreons  in  the 
female.  The  fore  wings  of  the  male  are  long  and  narrow,  the  hind  wings  short  and 
very  triangular.    Both  pairs  are,  in  this  sex,  partly  transparent. 

The  spread  of  wings  varies  in  this  moth  from  20  to  24°^™  (eight-tenths  inch  to 
ninety-six  hundredths  inch.    Hubbard). 

198.  Euclea  querceii  (Herrich-Schaeffer).     (^Linuicodes  cippus  Harris). 

This  is  said  by  Abbot  to  feed  on  the  oak,  the  dog- wood,  and  other  trees. 
It  makes  its  cocoon  in  September,  the  moth  appearing  the  next  July. 

Larva. — Body  oblong-oval,  with  a  broad  dorsal  flat  ridge,  bearing  on  the  edge  in 
front  four  large,  and  near  the  end  of  the  body  the  same  number  of  large,  spinulated, 
fleshy,  long  conical  green  tubercles,  and  between  them  four  pairs  of  short  ones.  Be- 
tween them  are  four  black  square  spots,  giving  a  checkered  appearance  to  the  ridge. 
The  sides  of  the  ridge,  the  surface  of  which  is  not  hollowed,  fall  away  rapidly  to  the 
lateral  row  of  eleven  fleshy  tubercles.  At  the  end  of  the  body  are  four  stont  black 
subconical  dense  tufts  of  dark  brown  spinulated  hairs.  Body  of  a  peculiar  pale 
glaucous  green ;  between  the  two  rows  of  tubercles  is  a  row  of  nine  roundish  polygo- 
nal contiguous  spots  of  the  same  hue  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  edged  with  blackish. 
Length,  15"™. 

Moih, — Cinnamon  brown ;  upon  and  beneath  the  median  vein  are  two  confluent 
green  spots  margined  with  a  row  of  white  and  brown  scales;  between  them  is  a  large 
notch  filled  in  with  rust-red.  These  two  spots  are  contiguous  to  three  subapical 
spots,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  triangular  and  largest,  and  beyond  it  is  a  rather 
narrow  rust-red  blotch.    Discal  dot  very  distinct,  ovate,  brown. 

199.  Parasa  chloria  (Herrich-Schaeffer). 

The  larva  of  this  fine  moth  was  first  found  by  Beakirt  on  the  chest- 
nut in  September.  According  to  Andrews  (Psyche^  ii,  271),  it  feeds  on 
the  oak  (Qaercus),  on  the  pear  tree,  on  wild  cherry  (Prunus),  and  on  the 
wax  myrtle  (Myrica  cerifera)  in  September.  Mr.  Elliott  has  reared  it 
^rom  the  elm,  and  Mr.  Wetherby  mentions  the  following  as  its  food 
plants:  Oak,  pear,  cherry,  and  tartarean  honeysuckle.  The  moth  ap- 
pears in  May  and  June,  according  to  latitude.  GooqIc 
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Xorvo.— Onisciform,  19*^™  long.  Head  pnrpliah-brown.  Foar  parple  and  three 
white  linee  drawa  very  close  together  form  a  dorsal  baad  ranning  the  length  of  the 
body.  Subdorsal  line  bright  red,  from  which  arise  six  red  spines  (longest  on  central 
aegmeots)  studded  with  yellowish-red  spinelets ;  between  the  spines  and  on  the  fifth, 
sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  segments  are  reddish  spiny  warts.  The  spines  and  wacto 
are  on  elevated  ridges.  Beneath  the  subdorsal  line  are  two  pairs  of  purple  longi- 
tudinal lines  on  a  yellowish  ground ;  the  pairs  divided  by 
a  red  line.  The  breathers  [spiracles]  are  on  a  similar  red 
line,  and  are  guarded  or  ornamented  by  spiny  warts,  like 
those  mentioned  above.  Legs  of  a  sort  of  yellowish-olive 
color,  prologs,  or  rather  tubercles,  and  under  side  of  body 
of  a  reddish  tinge.  Varies  considerably;  one  very  beau- 
tiful variety  has  all  the  red  of  the  typical  larva  replaced  by  Fio.  49.— Pareua  chlorit. 
brimstone  yellow.    (W.  V.  Andrews.) 

Coooom. — About  half  an  inch  long,  spun  on  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  oval,  shining  brown- 
ish-black. 

Moik. — In  general  shape  like  Euclea,  but  yet  quite  distinct  from  it.  The  species 
may  be  known  by  its  grass-green  thorax  and  the  broad  grass-green  band  which 
separates  the  brown  margin  of  the  wing  from  its  base.  Ground  color  pale  cinnamon- 
brown.  A  broad,  short,  vertical  tuft  between  the  bases  of  the  antennas.  Thorax 
above,  grass-green.  Middle  green  band  on  the  fore  wings  straight  on  the  outer  edge ; 
within  it  is  slightly  excavated  and  follows  the  inner  edge  to  the  base  of  the  wing. 
The  hind  wings  are  concolorons  with  the  body,  and  above  are  a  little  paler  within  the 
oater  edge.    Expanse  of  wings,  .94  inch. 

200.  Parasa  frattma  Qroie, 

This  interesting  species,  according  to  M3.  notes  by  the  elder  Le 
OoDte,  feeds  in  G^rgia  on  the  oak,  chestnut,  and  wild  cherry. 

Larva, — Length,  l^"^ ;  September  3  and  4.  The  body  is  oblong-square,  and  seen  in 
section  snbtrapezoidal,  the  dorsal  surface  being  in  general  flattened,  though  still 
somewhat  convex;  the  dorsal  area  being  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  wide  as  the 
creeping  disk  or  underside  of  the  body.  The  body  ends  in  a  long,  slender,  fleshy 
projection  or  tail,  which  is  somewhat  spinose  and  slightly  forked  at  the  end.  Along 
each  side  of  the  dorsal  surface  is  a  row  of  short,  thick,  retractile  tubercles,  bearing 
peculiar  stout  spines,  which  are  whitish  tipped  with  brown  at  the  end.  The  third  pair 
from  the  head  is  situated  apparently  on  the  seoond  abdominal  segment,  and  is  twice 
as  large  as  the  others:  those  on  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  are  much  larger  than 
the  other  abdominal  tubercles,  which  are  minute;  the  short  spines  on  this  pair  are 
whiter  than  those  on  the  other  tubercles.  A  brown  line  externally  washed  with  a 
paler  hue  bounds  the  sides  of  the  back.  There  is  a  lateral  row  of  small  spine-bear- 
ing tubercles  around  the  edge,  the  middle  of  each  tubercle  being  raised  or  convex. 
The  spiracles  are  minute,  white,  somewhat  elevated,  and  situated  on  a  darker  round 
area.  Low  down  between  the  two  rows  of  tubercles  is  a  row  of  smooth  kidney- 
shaped  depressed  spots.  The  head  is  of  a  chestnut  color,  the  labrum  paler.  The 
under  aide,  or  disk,  is  pale  flesh  color,  edged  above  with  a  reddish  stripe,  which 
becomes  reddish-brown  above.  The  body  still  higher  up  is  of  a  rich  velvety,  dark 
flesh-red  brown,  some  individuals  being  much  darker  than  others.  The  under  side 
of  the  "tail"  is  carneous,  becoming  reddish  above,  and  dorsally  of  a  rich  brown, 
with  the  spinules  blackish,  or  pale  at  the  base  and  brown-black  at  the  tips. 

Moik, — P.fraterna  differs  from  P.  ohUHs  in  being  smaller,  while  the  prolongation 

of  the  broad  green  band  in  the  fore  wings  along  the  inner  margin  to  the  base  of  the 

wing  is  very  much,  at  least  two- thirds,  narrower.    The  larva,  judging  by  several 
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speoimeoB  belongintc  to  the  two  last  stages,  differs  remarkably  from  that  of  MariSy 
having  almost  nothing  in  common ;  as  regards  the  larv»  alone,  the  two  species  woold 
seem  to  be  generically  separated. 

The  preceding  description  was  drawn  up  from  specimens  kindly  sent 
by  Miss  Morton. 

THB  8ADDLB-BACK  CATERPILLAR. 

201.  Empretia  stimulea  Clemens. 

While  the  singular  caterpillar  of  this  moth  feeds  on  a  variety  of 
trees,  it  has  been  found  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Elliott  to  occar  on  the  oak,  thongh 
it  is  nowhere  a  particularly  common  insect. 

According  to  Clemens,  it  feeds  on  a  great  variety  of  plants ;  j.  e.^ 
fruit-trees,  the  rose^  Indian  corn,  etc. 

The  caterpillar  is  of  strange  form,  being  short  and  thick,  with  two 
large  spiny  tubercles  in  front  and  two  behind.  On  the  back  is  a  large 
square  green  patch  like  a  saddle-cloth,  while  the  saddle  is  represented 
by  an  oval  purplish-brown  spot.  The  hairs  fringing  the  sides  of  the 
body  sting  severely.  Clemens,  who  describes  this  insect  (Proc  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.),  says  that  the  caterpillars  "produce  an  exceedingly 
painful  sensation  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  hand, 
or  any  portion  of  the  body  on  which  the  skin  is  thin."  The  larvse  do 
not  seem  to  seek  cover,  and  are  probably  distasteful  to  birds  on  account 
of  their  nettling  hairs. 


Fio.  50.— Empretia  ttimulea:  a,  moth  (after  Habbard) ;  b,  larva  (after  Riley)  (all  iiMtural  siae). 

"The  cocoons  are  short,  oval,  almost  globular,  flattened  against  the 
branch  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  are  of  the  same  tough,  parch- 
ment-like material  and  brown  color  as  in  Lagoa.  They  are  usually 
placed  in  concealment,  often  against  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  larva  before  pupating  cuts  a  cir- 
cular flap  at  the  end,  making  an  opening  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
diameter  of  the  cocoon,  through  which  the  moth  makes  its  escape  by 
pushing  open  the  door  from  within."    (Hubbard's  Orange  Insects.) 

Larva. — ^Very  short  and  broad,  aboat  an  inch  long  and  one-third  as  broad ;  with 
a  pair  of  short  tubercles  on  two  of  the  thoracic  segments,  and  fonr  short  ones  at  the 
end  of  the  body;  a  pair  of  very  large,  fleshy  tubercles  like  horns  on  the  first  and 
eighth  abdominal  segments,  which  are  loager  before  the  last  molt  than  after- 
wards. Body  brown,  but  green  above  between  the  two  pairs  of  large  tubercles,  in- 
closing a  ceutral  purplish  or  reddish-brown  spot,  bordered  with* white,!  the  latter 
edged  with  a  black  line.  iQi^i^^d  by  V^OOgle 
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JfdA.— The  ahape  of  body  and  wings  are  well  represented  by  Fig.  50.  The  general 
color  is  a  rich,  dark,  velvety  reddish-brown.  The  only  markings  on  the  fore  wings 
are  two  twin  golden  dots,  nearly  united  to  form  a  short  line  near  the  apex  of  the 
female,  while  in  the  male  there  are  two  more  near  the  base  of  the  wing  beneath  the 
median  vein.    Hind  wings  pale  reddish-brown ;  expanse  of  wings,  36**^. 

202.  Thb  skiff  caterpillak. 
lAmacodes  teapka  Harris. 

This  is  a  singalar  boat-shaped  trian^lar  caterpillar,  green,  spotted 
above  with  brown,  pale  beneath,  the  sides  raised  and  the  dorsal  sarface 
flattened ;  forming  in  the  antanin  a  tongh  ronnded  oval  cocoon,  covered 
by  an  outer  thin  envelope ;  the  moth  appears  in  June.  It  also  occnrs  on 
the  hickory  and  wild  cherry. 

Larva, — Groond-color  pale  apple  green.    The  segments  extended  laterally  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  and  raised  into  an  elevated  ridge,  sharp  and  angular  at  the 
edged.    The  flattened  portion,  which  inclades  the  dorsal  region,  is  ohestnat  brown 
darker  on  the  margins.    There  is  also  a  darker  dorsal  stripe.    The  segments  are 
arranged  like  the  plates  of  a  tortoise.    The  latter  region  is 
of  a  pale  yellowish-green,  with  an  oval  white  spot  on  seg- 
ments 9  and  10.    Spiracles  pale  brown,  month-parts  also 
brown.    In  some  specimens  the  brown  color  of  the  back 
^sredneed  to  small  patches,  and  occasionally  a  yellow  dor- 
sal line  is  present,  the  ground  color  (pale  green)  then  pre. 

vailing.    Length,  0.86 ;  width,  0.25  inch.    Food-plant,  wild    ^^  ^^  --LiZaeodet  tea  ha. 
cherry.    (H.  Edwards  and  Elliott.)  -g^^^  ^^^ 

Moth. — It  is  light  cinnamon  brown ;  on  the  fore  wings  the 
eosto-median  region  is  filled  in  with  a  large  tan-brown  triangular  spot,  ending  on  the 
tip  of  the  wing,  and  is  lined  externally  with  silver.    Expanse  of  wings,  26  to  2S^^. 

203.  Limaoode$  higutiata  Packard. 

We  have  bred  this  species  from  a  larva  found  upon  the  oak,  October 
7,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The  caterpillar  agreed  with  Harris'  description 
and  figure  of  L.  scapha  in  his  Correspondence,  and  I  referred  it  to  that 
species,  but  the  moth,  which  appeared  June  1,  proved  to  be  the  present 
species.  There  also  occurred  on  the  oak  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  a  larva 
like  that  of  L.  scaphaj  but  the  elevated  ridges  were  white ;  the  body  was 
green,  with  no  other  color.  It  spun  a  cocoon  August  27,  but  afterwards 
died. 

Moih,—A  little  smaller  than  X.  teapha;  of  a  soft  velvety  buff-brown ;  a  whitish 
Hne  reaches  from  the  middle  of  the  internal  margin  across  and  ontward  to  the  mid- 
dle line.  A  short  corresponding  one  from  near  the  costa  goes  to  the  middle  of  the 
oater  margin,  thns  making  an  inverted  broad  A,  inclosing  at  the  internal  angle  a 
roundish  red  spot ;  apex  red.  Hind  wings  and  nnder  side  of  the  hind  body  nniform 
obscnre  bnff  brown.  It  is  a  soft,  woolly  species  with  thick  scales  concealing  the 
veins.    Expanse  of  wings,  25"*". 

204.  8isyro$ea  inomata  Grote. 

This  singular  and  beautiful  slug- worm  was  first  described  and  figured 
in  Harris'  Correspondence  (PI.  II,  fig.  7 ;  III,  fig.  6).  It  also  occurred  at 
Providence  on  Quercus  alba,  October  7-9;  October  10  it  spun  a  round, 
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dense  cocoon,  but  afterwards  died.  Another  was  bred,  the  moth  ap. 
pearing  June  18.  It  was  a  female,  and  when  at  rest  sat  with  its  tail  in 
the  air,  as  if  standing  on  its  head. 

Mr.  IS.  Lowell  Elliott  assnres  me  that  he  has  bred  the  moth,  which  he 
has  kindly  shown  me,  from  this  larva.*  He  tells  me  that  it  feeds  not 
only  on  the  oak,  but  also  on  the  wild  plnm  and  cherry,  and  that  it  is  a 
low  feeder. 

The  following  notes  on  this  species  have  been  given  by  Professor 
Biley,  who  has  bred  it: 

October  24, 1882:  Foond  to-day  ia  Marylimd  three  ooochiiopod  larvie  feeding  ou 
oak  and  agreeing  with  figure  in  Harris'  Correspondenoe  (ii,  7).  NoTember  2, 1882: 
Found  several  of  these  lary»,  while  sugaring  at  night,  feeding  on  various  plants. 
June  30,  1883:  One  of  the  moths  issued  to-day.  July  16, 1883:  One  more  issued. 
October  4,  1»83:  Found  two  larve  in  Virginia  feeding. on  Q.  alba.  Octobers,  1883: 
Several  more  were  found  on  Q,  oZ&a,  Q.  rubraj  and  Alnu$  incana,  October  10,  1883: 
Two  of  the  larvsB  have  spun  up.  Found  a  few  more  on  oak.  There  is  but  little 
variation  in  the  color  of  this  larva,  only  in  the  red  spots  on  the  dorsal  space;  some  of 
them  are  very  pale  and  sometimes  the  posterior  one  is  absent.  From  one  of  the 
larvsB  a  Gordius  issued.  September  29,  1885 :  Found  one  of  the  larv»  on  oak ;  it  was 
parasitized  by  a  taohinid,  which  pupated  October  11, 1885,  the  fly  issuing  October  16, 
1886.    (Unpublished  notes. ) 

Larva, — Body  broad  and  flat,  the  prothoraoic  overhung  by  the  mesothoracic  seg- 
ment; the  V-shaped  incision  so  broad  as  to  be  almost  obsolete,  the  body  being  very 
broad ;  head  pale  green,  a  rather  narrow  median  dorsal  ridge,  contracting  in  the 
middle  and  widening  a  little  towards  each  end ;  it  is  hollow  in  the  middle,  and 
along  the  sides  are  ten  small,  narrow,  flattened  acute  conical  fla]^,  edged  with  green 
sharp  spinules.  The  first  pair  are  short,  blunt  and  red ;  of  the  other  nine  pairs  the 
anterior  ones  are  the  larger.  The  front  edge  of  the  body  is  thickened,  somewhat 
revolute,  and  tinged  with  red.  Along  the  side  of  the  body,  on  the  thin  projecting 
edge,  is  a  row  often  flat,  fleshy,  triangular  flaps,  the  edges  with  white,  uneven  hairs. 
From  in  front  of  the  base  of  each  flap  an  oblique  sinuous  transverse  ridge  passes  to 
the  submedian  dorsal  ridge.  There  are  two  rows  of  scar-like  round  spots  in  the 
depressions  between  the  lateral  ridges,  two  scars  in  each  depression.  The  spiracles 
are  not  visible  seen  sideways ;  the  larva  has  to  be  turned  over  to  discover  them ; 
they  are  slightly  marked  and  situated  under  the  projecting  ridges  of  the  side  of  the 
body.  Behind  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  ridge  are  two  red  conical  tubercles,  whose 
sharp  points  nearly  touch  each  other  in  the  median  line  of  the  body.  Another  but 
smaller  pair  of  red  warts  is  situated  half  way  between  the  flrst  pair  and  the  end  of 
the  body.  The  body  is  pea-green — a  little  brighter  green  than  the  glaucous  under 
side  of  the  oak  leaf  on  which  it  feeds— and  a  little  paler  beneath  than  above. 
Length,  15™™;  width,  7™™,  not  including  the  projections;  height,  3.5"»™.  Described 
from  a  larva  found  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Moth, — Body  rather  stout ;  fore  wings  with  transverse  waves  or  creases  due  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  scales,  but  with  no  markings ;  dull,  pale,  cinnamon-brown,  the 
hind  wings  slightly  darker;  the  fore  wings  are  not  so  wide  as  in  Limacodes,  and  they 
are  very  slightly  snbfalcate.    Expanse,  .90  to  1.20  inches. 

*  This  and  other  Limacodes  larvee,  most  of  them  colored  conspicuously,  suffer  litUe 
from  the  attacks  of  birds,  since  they  are  protected  by  their  nettling  hairs,  rendering 
them  distasteful.  Others,  like  Lithaoodes  Jasciolaf  which  feed  on  the  under  side  of 
leaves  and  are  entirely  green,  escape  the  observation  of  their  enemies.  Phoheirom 
pithfoium,  on  the  other  hand,  mimics  a  brown,  irregular  dead  patch  of  a  leaf.  Another 
aid  to  or  means  of  safety  in  the  smooth-bodies  species  is  their  slow  gliding  motion, 
which  renders  them  less  liable  to  be  observed  by  passing  birds. 
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205.  Adoneia  9pinulaide$  (Herrioh-SohMffer). 
(Larva,  Plate  ui,  Fig.  7.) 

This  insect  in  its  larval  state  is  a  general  feeder,  as  Mr.  Elliott  in- 
forms me,  occurring  on  the  oak,  wild  plam,  cherry,  and  birch,  while 
Dr.  Clemens  reared  it  firom  a  larva  found  in  September  on  the  apricot. 
Miss  Morton  has  foand  it  feeding  on  the  oak,  chestnut,  English,  and 
probably,  wild  cherry. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Emily  L.  Morton,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
use  of  the  colored  figure  of  the  larva. 

Larva. — Body  semi-oyliDdrioal,  tapering  posteriorly,  and  rounded  obtusely  in  front. 
Nearly  smooth,  bat  with  a  snbvasonlar  row  of  small,  fleshy,  minutely  spined  papule 
on  each  side  of  the  yasoular  lines,  three  of  which  placed  anteriorly  are  separated  and 
distinct,  and  three  approximated  on  the  last  rings ;  the  intermediate  ones  are  minute. 
The  outline  of  the  body  above  the  ventral  surface  is  furnished  with  a  row  of  minutely 
spined  papul». 

Bright  green,  with  a  broad  dorsal  yellow  band,  containing  a  reddish  purple  one, 
which  is  constricted  opposite  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  anterior  papul»  and  di» 
Uted  into  an  elliptical  patch  in  themiddle  of  the  body.  This  is  almost  separated  from 
s  smaUer  elliptical  patch  which  is  constricted  opposite  the  third  pair  of  posterior 
papols  and  ends  in  a  small  round  patch.  The  anterior  and  posterior  papulsB  are 
crimson  and  the  intermediate  ones  green.  The  superventral  row  of  spined  papnlse  are 
green.    (Clemens.) 

Moth, — Reddish-brown,  somewhat  paler  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  Fore  wings 
with  a  dingy  yellow  streak  along  the  base  of  the  inner  margin,  extending  toward  the 
disk  above  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  on  this  portion  are  two  or  three  blackish 
dots.  On  the  hind  portion  of  the  disk  is  a  short  black  streak.  In  the  male  there  is 
another  short  black  streak  along  the  median  nervure  and  its  last  branch,  with  a  curved 
row  of  three  black,  submarginal  spots.  The  lower  streak  and  the  spots  are  as  distinct 
io  the  female  as  in  the  male.  In  both  sexes  there  is  a  snbapical  dingy  yellow  patch, 
lightly  bordered  behind  with  whitish.  Hind  margin  spotted  with  black.  Hind  wing 
pale  reddish  brown.    (Clemens.) 

206.  Packardia  nigripunetata  Goodell. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  was  found  ou  the  oak  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Ooodell, 
of  Amherst,  Mass.  According  to  his  recollection  it  was  oval  or  boat- 
shaped  in  form,  green,  with  several  longitudinal  rows  of  minute  white 
papillsB  or  spots.  The  cocoon  was  round  and  hard,  and  the  moth 
emerged  June  20.    (Can.  Ent.  XIII,  30.) 

The  moth. — ^Female:  Fore  wings  light  bronzy  brown;  a  narrow,  oblique,  nearly 
atraight,  dark  brown  band  runs  from  near  the  inner  margin  outward  to  a  little  be* 
yond  the  middle  of  the  costa,  where  it  is  joined  at  a  right  angle  by  another  band, 
which  is  short  and  curved,  terminating  at  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the 
costa  to  the  inner  angle.  Between  the  end  of  the  short  band,  and  a  little  outward 
and  above  the  internal  angle,  is  a  curved  row  of  three  roundish  black  dots,  of  which 
the  marginal  one  is  three  times  larger  than  the  inner,  and  twice  as  large  as  the  inter- 
mediate one.  The  bands  and  spots  form  a  distinct  inverted  V.  Within  the  area  thus 
formed  and  parallel  with  the  inner  is  a  brown  line,  which  extends  from  the  inner  mar- 
gin to  the  discal  end  of  the  short  curved  band.  This  line  is  a  shade  lighter  in  color 
than  the  bands,  and  is  edged  outwardly  with  very  pale  or  whitish  brown.  There  is 
a  band  of  the  same  pale  brown  or  whitish  color,  which  included  the  hlafk  dots  and 
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extends  outside  of  the  short  carved  band  to  the  costa.  It  is  constricted  near  the  inner 
dot,  widening  rapidly  towards  the  costa,  along  which  it  extends  towards  the  base 
to  a  little  beyond  the  middle.  Hind  wings  paler,  the  apex  and  enter  margin  concol- 
orons  with  the  fore  wings,  fringe  of  all  the  wings  pale  silky  brown,  interlined  near 
the  base  with  darker  brown,  and  with  a  black  spot  on  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings. 
Fore  wings  beneath  uniformly  a  little  darker  than  above.  Hind  wings  beneath  much 
as  above,  but  the  darker  shade  of  the  exterior  margin  and  apex  is  not  so  distinct. 
The  wings  above  and  beneath  have  the  peculiar  silken  luster  common  to  the  genus. 
Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  ocherons  brown.  Legs  grayish  brown,  the  tarsi  a  little 
paler.  Length  of  body,  7™™ ;  expanse  of  wings,  W°^^,  The  wings  are  not  so  broad 
as  in  P.  geminata  and  albipunctata,    (Ooodell.) 

207.  KroiuBa  minuta  Reakirt. 

According  to  Beakirt  the  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  oak  and  chestnut 
in  Angnst  and  September^  the  moth  appearing  in  Jane  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  caterpillar  is  closely  related  to  the  Earopean  slag-worm 
Idmaoodes  asellui. 

Egg.^hength,  i  line,  pale  green,  a  black  ring  near  one  end,  oblong. 

Xorva.-^Lengthy  2  to  2i  lines ;  basal  outline  elliptical ;  a  flattened  ridg^,  widened  in 
the  center,  extends  from  head  to  tail,  curving  over  vertical  elevations  at  the  sides, 
which  gradually  diminish  before  and  behind,  and  terminate  at  both  ends  in  a  rounded 
margin.  Around  the  base  a  row  of  small,  densely  spined  papule,  two  of  which,  on 
the  head,  are  the  most  prominent,  and  colored  yellow.  The  body  is  smooth,  but  the 
ndge  is  thrown  into  thick,  fleshy  folds ;  it  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  whence  it  dimin- 
ishes anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  Green ;  two  bright  red  lines,  of  equal  length,  qtom 
each  other  at  right  angles  on  the  central  portion  of  the  upper  ridge. 

Moih.^MaXe  and  female  are  alike  in  color,  the  last  being  the  largest.  Fore  wings 
Instroas,  brownish-yellow ;  hind  wings  blackish-brown.  Below,  testaceous,  with  a 
black  shade,  and  roseate  along  the  costa  of  primaries.  Antenn»,  thorax,  abdomen, 
and  legs  ocherons-yellow.    Expanse:  Male,  5  lines;  female,  Splines.    (BeakirtJ 

208.  Datana  integerrivM  Grote  and  Robinson. 

This  insect,  says  Biley  in  his  anpablisbed  notes,  like  several  other 
species  of  Datana,  is  not  confined  in  its  attacks  to  any  one  food-plant, 
but  is  injarioas  to  a  variety  of  trees,  t.  6.,  the  willow,  honey-locast, 
thorn,  and  apple. 

The  larva. — Length  1.8  to  2  inches  and  very  similar  in  appearance  to  D.  aii^ifm. 
The  general  color  is  dull  black,  of  the  appearance  of  India  rubber.  Sparsely  covered 
with  soft  dirty  white  hair.  Four  thin  sulphur-yellow  lines  along  each  side,  the  lower 
one,  which  is  Just  under  the  stigmata,  being  somewhat  indistinct  on  the  latter  half  of 
the  body,  and  all  being  more  or  less  so  on  the  last  segment.  Venter  same  color  as 
above,  with  three  yellow  lines,  the  middle  one  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  prolegs; 
the  outer  ones  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  each  segment  by  a  rust-yellow  epot» 
largest  on  the  feet-bearing  segments.  Head  rather  larger  than  first  segment,  polished 
coal-black,  with  a  suture  down  the  middle  and  a  V-shaped  indentation  in  the  center  of 
the  front.  The  first  segment  (which  is  the  most  striking  feature)  is  of  a  gamboge  or 
wax-yellow  color,  the  cervical  shield  being  darker  and  more  shiny.  The  black  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  yellow  lines  extends  about  half  way  on  this  segment ;  that 
between  third  and  fourth  more  than  half,  and  under  the  fourth  is  a  black  line. 
Caudal  plate  almost  round  and  shiny  black  like  the  head.  Thoracic  legs  black,  with 
gamboge  or  wax-yellow  base ;  abdominal  prolegs  same  color,  with  a  shiny  black  spot 
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o&lhe  osteide;  anal  inferior  and  of  little  nee  to  the  worm,  small,  thin,  and  shiny 
Uaek. 

WhsD  yonng  the  laiT»  are  brown  or  tawny  yellow,  with  white  stripes  and  more 
hair. 

The  larre  go  into  the  groand  the  latter  part  of  Aognst,  and  in  less  than  thirty 
hone's  change  to  a  chrysalis. 

p^po. —Eight-tenths  of  an  inch  and  upwards  in  length,  of  the  same  form  and 
aypearanoe  as  that  of  D.  angu$iif  bat  neither  so  dark  nor  so  thickly  punctured,  and 
the  four  spines  at  the  end  are  smaller  in  proportion.    (Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

Math.—Dark  reddish-brown.  Anterior  wings  entire  along  external  margin,  thickly 
and  evenly  covered  with  fine  scattered  irrorations,  with  a  bright  shade  extending 
akmg  coeta  centrally  and  above  apical  streak.  Five  transverse  dark-brown  lines. 
The  first  moderately  arcuate,  margined  within  by  a  paler  shade.  A  central  discal 
dot  The  space  between  the  first  and  second  transverse  lines  darker.  The  second 
line  covers  the  outer  discal  dot  and  is  margined  outwardly  by  paler  scales,  as  are  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  lines.  The  position  of  all  these  lines  is  subject  to  variation. 
The  fourth  ia,  as  usual,  fainter  than  the  rest  and  very  contiguous  to  the  fifth.  Pos- 
tsrior  wings  very  pale,  crossed  by  a  rather  broad,  pale,  median  shade.  Under  sur- 
fiMe  paler  than  upper,  deepening  in  color  towards  external  margin;  fringes  dark. 
The  scales  which  clothe  the  head  and  form  the  thoracic  patch  are  dark  tawny- 
kowB,  deepening  in  color  towards  the  edges  of  the  thorax.  The  metathoracic  and 
lateral  hairs  are  very  pale.  Abdomen  pale,  testaceous;  and  segment  concolorons  with 
the  rest  Expanse,  male  and  female,  1.8Q  to  2.30  inches.  Length  of  body,  0.78  to  1.10 
inches.    (Orote  and  Robinson.) 

209.  DMana  etniraeta  Walker. 

Mr.  James  Ad^os  has  bred  this  species,  which  is  confined  to  various 
apecies  of  oak,  not  feeding  on  other  kinds  of  trees. 

larva.— Head  black,  shining.  Body  black,  with  four  lateral  broad  yeUowish-white 
stripes ;  a  fifth  is  interrupted  centraUy  by  the  legs,  as  in  D,  ministraf  but  in  this  latter 
species  the  stripes  are  darker  and  slightly  narrow,  while  the  larva  is  larger  than 
that  otD.  oontraota.  The  body  is  clothed  with  longer  hair  and  is  of  a  deeper  black 
than  in  2>.  minietra.  The  dorsal  swelled  portion  of  the  prothoraoie  ring  is  similarly 
eolored,  but  lees  prominent  and  exserted  than  in  its  congener.     (Angus.*) 

ifo(ft.~Luteous  tawny.  Anterior  wings  entire,  with  a  brighter  shade  extending 
ftloDg  the  costa  centrally  and  above  the  apical  streak.  Profusely  and  distinctly 
irwrate  with  dark  brown  scales.  Five  transverse  brown  lines.  The  first  oblique, 
▼ery  slightly  arcuate,  and  margined  inwardly  With  lighter  scales.  A  central  discal 
4ot.  The  seoond  line  curved  outwardly  at  oosta,  thence  running  inversely  obliquely 
to  internal  margin.  This  line,  which  is  margined  oatwardly  with  paler  scales.  Joins 
the  first  at  internal  margin  in  a  single  specim  en  be/ore  us.  A  second  discal  spot. 
The  third  line  slightly  arcuate  at  costa,  thence  running  parallel  with  fourth  and  fifth 
Uoes  to  internal  margin.  The  third  and  fifth  distinctly  margined  outwardly  with 
psler  scales.  The  fourth,  which  is  quite  contiguous  to  the  fifth,  is  indistinct,  and, 
in  some  instanoes,  almost  obsolete.  Apical  streak  obsolete  superiorly,  indistinct. 
Fringes  bright  reddish-brown,  the  same  with  the  thoracic  patch.  Posterior  wings 
▼ery  pale,  with  a  paler  median  shade.  Under  surface  paler  than  upper,  shading  to 
reddish-brown  towards  external  margin  on  anterior  wings.    The  scales  which  clothe 

*  The  exact  references  to  the  place  of  publication  of  descriptions  (published  before 
1889)  of  this  and  nearly  aU  the  other  caterpillars  noticed  in  this  report  may  be  found 
by  the  reader  in  lir.  Henry  Edwards'  useful  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  the  described 
Transformations  of  North  American  Lepidoptera,  forming  fiulletin  No.  35  of  the  U.  8. 
N»tion.l  Mnaenm,  W«hington.  !8-9.  ^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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the  head  and  form  the  thoracic  patch  are  bright  tawDy-brown,  becoming  darker 
towards  the  edges  on  the  thorax.  Metathoracic  and  lateral  hairs  concolorons  with 
posterior  wings.  Abdomen  pale  tawny,  anal  segment  darker.  Expanse,  male  and 
female,  1.85  inches.    (Grote  and  Robinson.) 

210.  Edema  albifrons  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  notodontian  caterpillar  to  be  foand 
on  the  oak.  At  first  the  caterpillars  are  gregarious,  bat  after  the  tir^t 
or  second  molt  they  begin  to  scatter  over  the  tree.  In  Georgia,  ac- 
cording to  Smith  and  Abbot,  the  caterpillar  ^^span  itself  up  in  a  thin 
white  web  between  the  leaves  October  28,  and  came  oat  on  the  wing 
the  18th  of  Febraary.  Others  spun  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  came 
oat  on  the  2d  of  May.  The  whole  brood  feeds  together,  especially  when 
small." 

Mr.  James  Fletcher  reports  that  in  1884  the  caterpillars  appeared  in 
great  numbers  and  were  most  injarioas  to  both  oaks  and  maples  at 
Ottawa,  Canada.    (Bep.,  32.) 

It  is  common  on  white  oaks  in  Rhode  Island  and  Maine  late  in  Aagast 
and  throagh  September;  those  observed  at  Providence  spinning  a  thin 
cocoon  between  the  leaves  early  in  October  and  antil  October  20-28. 
October  5  I  foand  some  small  larvae  (probably  next  to  the  last  molt) 
with  the  stripes  straw-yellow  instead  of  orange.  The  moth  appears  in 
June  in  the  Northern  States. 

Xarva.— Head  large,  orange-red, swollen,  raised  towards  the  apex;  wider  than  the 
thoracic  segments,  the  body  increasing  in  width  towards  the  end,  which  has  a  large 
swollen  orange-red  hnmp  on  the  eighth  segment    The  body  smooth  and  shining, 

with  no  hairs ;  a  pair  of  broad  subdorsal  yellow  lines 
inclosing  five  median  black  lines  on  a  pale  lilac  ground. 
Below  the  yellow  line  are  three  black  lines,  with  a 
second  yellowish  spiracnlar  line.  Anal  legs  pale  or- 
ange-red ;  all  the  legs  pale  orange. 

Pupa. — Of  the  nsnal  form;  the  oremaster  is  very 
characteristic ;  it  is  flattened  from  above,  deeply  deft, 
with  tnbercles  from  which  arise  three  or  four  curved 
Fio.  S2.— Edema  aUfifront  (trmn    setas  6n  each  side.     Length,  0. 78  inch. 

Packard).  Moth. — It  is   easily  recognised  by  its  whitish  aab 

color,  the  sqnare  apex  of  the  fore  wings  and  the  broad 
white  costal  margin  on  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  wings;  this  white  band 
sends  a  tooth  backwards,  bounding  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  discal  brown 
ring,  and  there  is  an  obtuse  tooth  between  that  and  the  apex;  the  inner 
brown  line  is  curved  and  sinuous;  there  is  a  faint  deeply-toothed  outer  line  and  a 
distinct  narrow  deeply-scalloped,  rich,  deep-brown  marginal  line,  the  scallop  filled 
in  with  whitish  ash  scales.  Base  of  the  wing  inside  of  the  middle  line  whitish  ash ; 
hind  wing  and  abdomen  uniform  ash-slate  color ;  wings  beneath  of  the  same  color ; 
costal  edge  slightly  bathed  with  whitish,  with  traces  of  a  curved  submarginal  band, 
broadest  on  the  costa  and  broken  up  behind.     Expanse  of  the  wings,  47<°™. 

While  in  Florida  in  April  I  collected  at  Crescent  City  on  the  live  or  water  oak  a 
fully  grown  caterpillar  which  I  supposed  to  be  Edema  alHfron$,  Bringing  it  to  Provi- 
dence in  a  tin  box,  it  spun  a  slight  cocoon  between  the  leaves  late  in  April,  bnt  the 
moth  did  not  emerge  until  Se]>tember  30.  Although  the  summer  was  a  warm  one,  and- 
the  room  in  which  it  was  kept  had  a  warm  exposure,  the  moth  was  evidently  re- 
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taxded  in  its  appearance  by  a  change  to  a  cooler  climate.  Unfortonately  I  did  not 
make  a  description  of  the  larva. 

The  moth  seems  to  represent  a  soathem  or  local  yariety  of  this  species.  It  differ* 
from  several  specimens  of  B.  o/M/rons  slightly  but  distinctly;  it  is  smaller  and  the 
white  costal  band  is  a  little  shorter  and  broader;  inside  of  the  discal  spot  it  is  not 
obliqne,  bnt  straight,  and  the  tooth  bounding  the  outer,  costal  side  of  the  discal 
spot  is  larger,  roander,  and  fnller,  less  conical  than  in  E,  aXbifron9,  The  snbmarginal 
scallops  are  lees  cnrved,  and  the  space  in  front  of  the  discal  spot  is  filled  in  more 
densely  with  reddish  brown.    Expanse  of  wings.  35»">. 

The  pnpa  differs  in  the  oremaster  being  consolidated,  not  forked,  and  the  set»  are 
well  developed.  Length,  18°^.  In  a  Providence  pnpa,  however,  the  cremaster  is 
ptrtlyoonscdidated,  only  forked  at  the  end,  and  the  six  setie  are  well  developed. 

The  following  notes  on  the  early  stages  of  the  caterpillar  are  from 
Professor  Bile j's  notes : 

When  young  the  larv»  feed  in  a  phalanx,  as  it  were,  lying  parallel  on  the  leaf 
sod  ss  close  together  as  they  can. 

Found  at  Woodstock,  September  19,  1867,  on  the  burr  oak  (Q.  maorooarpa)  some 
fall  grown  and  others  Just  undergoing  the  third  molt.  When  full  grown,  1.45  inch 
in  length,  the  body  being  larger  on  the  abdominal  than  thoracic  segments.  Ground 
color  white  with  a  very  slight  corneous  tint,  which  with  the  highly  polished  surface 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  delicate  porcelain.  A  subdorsal  and  stigmatal  chrome- 
yellow  band  on  each  about  .03  diameter.  The  subdorsal  lines  are  not  only  thicker  but 
wider  apart  on  the  abdominal  than  the  thoracic  segments,  and  between  them,  i.  «.» 
ilong  dorsum,  are  five  polished  black  longitudinal  lines,  interrupted,  however,  at  the 
sotores  and  merging  into  but  three  on  the  anterior  five  segments.  Between  the  two 
yellow  bands  laterally  are  three  other  finer  polished  black  lines  and  below  the  stig- 
matal yellow  band  several  other  longitudinal  black  marks,  and  one  each  side  of  venten 
Stigmata  in  the  yellow  band,  bnt  being  concolorons  with  it  are  scarcely  noticed. 
Venter  of  the  same  dull  shiny  white  as  the  ground  color,  but  a  little  more  glaucous. 
Legs  and  prologs  immaculate  and  also  of  the  same  color,  the  abdominals  being  large 
and  swollen  above,  while  the  anal  legs  are  smaU.  Head  larger  than  segment  one, 
free,  perpendicular,  immaculate,  glassy,  and  of  a  mixture  of  coral  and  yellow. 

DUHngtUshing  feaiwre. — Segment  eleven  with  a  transverse  ridge  above,  of  the 
groand  color  with  a  band  of  the  same  color  as  the  head,  with  a  slight  corneous  mixt- 
ore  running  transversely  along  its  middle. 

Btfore  (he  hut  moult  it  has  lost  the  polished  appearance ;  the  abdominal  segments 
are  not  noticeably  larger  than  the  thoracic  ;  the  ground  color  is  pure  white,  while 
dorsal  and  stigmatal  bands  are  sulphur-yellow,  and  the  ridge  on  segment  eleven  is 
more  elevated  dorsally  and  entirely  corneous. 

Entered  the  ground  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  transformed  to  ohrys* 
alids,  appearing  as  moths  the  following  April. 

211.  Nadata  gibbosa  Walker. 
(Larva.  Plate  xi,  Fig.  6.) 

The  caterpillar  is  not  nncommonly  found  on  the  oak.  By  the  mid- 
dle or  last  of  September^  in  New  England  (Maine  and  Rhode  Island)^ 
it  begins  to  pnpate,  not  spinning  a  cocood,  and  probably  entering  the 
groand  before  assuming  the  chrysalis  state.  In  Providence  it  occnrred 
00  the  white,  in  Maine  on  the  red  oak.  In  Georgia,  according  to  Smith 
and  Abbot,  it  ^^  feeds  on  the  chestnnt  oak,  and  other  oaks.  It  went  into 
the  ground  October  10  and  came  out  March  15.    Another  went  in  June 
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1  and  came  oat  the  19th  of  the  ^ame  month. "  It  ia  therefore  doable 
brooded  ia  the  Gulf  States  and  single  brooded  in  the  North.  The  fol- 
lowing notes  on  its  habits  have  been  given  by  Professor  Eiley : 

A  pair  of  this  moth  were  taken  May -2,  1882,  from  the  eggs  of  which  larrs  hatched 
-on  the  9th.  They  went  through  their  first  moult  May  15;  second,  May  22;  third. 
May  26,  and  foarth,  May  31.  Pupated  June  12  to  14.  The  moths  issued  flrom  June 
md  to  July  10.  Seyeral  larvsB  of  this  moth  were  found  hy  heating  on  oak  June  26, 
July  10,  1882.  This  larva  is  now  very  plentiful  and  of  all  sizes,  on  several  oaks.  (Ri- 
ley's unpuhlished  notes.) 

Dr.  Lintner  has  bred  the  moth  from  a  larva  foand  feeding  on  the 
maple  in  New  York.  The  ftgare  on  Plate  XI  was  kindly  loaned  by 
him,  and  is  probably' the  original  of  the  wood-cat  in  his  Ent.  Gontr., 
iii7 150. 

Xaira.— Body  green,  large,  head  very  large,  full,  rounded,  high  towards  the  vet- 
tex,  as  wide  as  the  body,  deep  pea-green ;  the  labmm  whitish  green ;  mandiblea 
hright  yellow,  tipped  with  black,  making  them  very  conspicuous.  Body  glaucona 
pea-green,  thick,  full,  soft,  tapering  towards  the  end,  and  the  surface  with  minute 
raised,  flatt^ened,  more  or  less  confluent  granulations.  A  lateral  yellow  line  formed 
of  coarse  yellow,  raised,  flattened  areas.  Spiracles  deep  red.  Supra-anal  plate  con- 
ical, flattened,  apex  much  rounded,  tYtb  edge  colored  bright  yellow.  Thoracic  and 
abdominal  feet  pale  pea-green ;  all  concolorous.    Length,  33™%  thickness,  &^^. 

Moth, — Fore  wings  broad,  apex  pointed;  male  antennie  pectinated  to  the  end. 
Body  and  wings  reddish,  reddish  yellow-brown ;  thorax  with  a  high,  large,  loose 
-crest.  Fore  wings  with  two  white  twin  discal  dots,  rather  widely  separated.  An 
inner  and  outer  narrow,  oblique  reddish-brown  line ;  the  outer  parallel  with  the  outer 
margin  of  the  wing,  which  is  slightly  scalloped.  Fringe  dark,  the  scallops  Ailed  in 
with  white.  Hind  wings  whitish,  with  a  faint  outer  line.  Beneath,  uniformly 
whitish ;  a  faint  outer  line  common  to  both  wings;  the  costal  edge  dusted  with  red- 
•dish-brown.    Abdomen  yellowish-brown.    Expanse  of  wings,  48™">. 

212.  Lopkodonia  angulosa  (Abbot  and  Smith.) 

It  occnrred  on  Querims  alba  October  7,  at  Providence,  when  it  began  to 
pnpate,  the  moth  appearing  the  following  Jane.  Abbot  and  Smith  re- 
mark that  in  Oeorgia  it  ^' feeds  on  the  over  cap  oak  and  other  kinds  of 
the  same  genas.  Some  went  into  the  gronnd  May  30,  and  came  oat  the 
loth  of  Jane.  Others  that  went  in  the  16th  of  October  remained  till 
the  20th  of  April."  From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  Sonthem  States 
this  species  is  doable  brooded. 

LarvcB, — Somewhat  like  Nadaia  gibboBa,  but  the  head  is  smaUer,  and  it  has  no  such 
eupra-anal  plate,  while  the  body  is  smooth,  not  granulated.  Head  nearly  as  wide  as 
the  prothoracio  segment,  but  not  so  wide  as  the  body;  full  and  rounded;  though  a 
little  flattened  above,  deep  pea-green,  but  concolorous  with  the  body.  On  the  side  a 
pink  line  edged  aboye  with  white  extending  to  base  of  the  antennsB.  Mandibles  green 
at  base  with  an  orange-red  line  along  upper  edge;  tips  black.  A  short  black  line 
above  at  base  of  autennse.  Body  noctuiform,  tapering  towards  the  anal  legs,  which 
are  short  and  small,  no  larger  than  the  other  abdominal  legs,  supra-anal  plate  smaU, 
rounded  at  the  end,  not  large  and  conspicuous  as  in  Nadata  gihho$a.  Segments  not 
eonvex,  but  the  sutures  distinct.  A  faint  double  median,  whitish,  somewhat  broken 
line,  the  two  lines  converging  and  forming  one  on  the  middle  of  the  supra-anal 
plate  and  tinged  slightly  with  pink.  A  distinct  lateral  pink  line  begins  on  the  side  of 
the  head  and  extends  to  the  end  of  the  body  along  the  edge  of  the  supra-anal  plate. 
The  line  is  somewhat  finely  bordered  with  brown,  and  is  edgcid^below  with  white. 
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The  whole  body  and  legs  pe»-greeD,  slightly  darker  below  than  along  the  back. 
Thoraeie  feet  greenish-amber,  spotted  externally  with  black.    Length,  .40*>*">. 

PigMi.— Body  fall  and  plnmp;  of  the  asnal  form  and  color;  the  end  of  the  abdomen 
Tery  mach  rounded  and  obtnse,  with  no  rudiment  of  a  oremaster  (as  it  goes  into  the 
i;ronnd,  not  spinning  a  web),  only  a  ronnded  knob.    Length,  Id^n^i. 

if»(A.— Thorax  and  body  dark  grayish-brown ;  thorax  with  a  round  black  spot  on 
tbe  hicder  edge,  encircled  by  a  yellowish-brown  line ;  abdomen  yellowish  brown. 
Ton  wings  rounded  at  the  apex,  of  a  quite  uniform  umber  brown ;  basal  line  with  a 
sharp  distinct  angle  in  the  median  space,  the  line  reddish-brown,  broadly  shaded  ex- 
ternally with  much  paler  tawny  brown ;  on  the  costa  the  line  is  straight,  with  a 
Irroad  external  whitish  gray  shade.  Middle  line  sharply  scalloped,  becoming 
straight  on  the  costa,  with  a  sharp  tooth 'on  the  discal  fold  and  a  sharp  tooth  occu- 
pying the  entire  submedian  space ;  the  last  scallop  short,  indistinct,  ending  in  a 
4ftTk-brown  tuft  on  the  middle  of  the  hinder  edge  of  the  wing.  Outer  line  wavy  but 
indistinct.  A  marginal  wayy  line.  A  broad  whitish  patch  exterior  to  the  middlo 
line  extending  firom  the  costa  to  the  median  vein.  Hind  wings  sable  brown,  with  a 
msrginal  shade  and  a  dark  broken  band  at  the  base  of  the  Mnge.    Expanse  of  wings 

213.  SekUura  ipaw^ea  Doubleday  {Coe!oda$y$  biguttatus  Pack.). 

The  following  notes  and  descriptiona  are  based  on  an  examination  of 
the  material  in  Professor  Biley's  collection.  The  larva  occurred  on  the 
oak  September  24.  In  Virginia  one  was  fonnd  by  Mr^Koebele«  on  the 
birch,  September  14,  and  it  has  also  been  bred  from  the  blackberry. 
The  larva  makes  an  earthen  cocoon,  regnlarly  oval  in  shape,  covering 
it  with  sand  on  the  outside,  so  that  it  closely  resembles  that  of  Janassa 
lignioola.  O.  unicamis  spins  a  silken  cocoon,  with  debris  collected  and 
adhering  to  the  exterior.  It  is  evident  that  0.  cinereofnyM  Pack,  is 
only  a  variety  of  biguttatay  there  being  a  series  of  connecting  forms  in 
Biley's  collection.  The  moth  occurred  at  Oambridge,  Mass.,  Jnne  16, 
and  in  July  and  August.    (Harris.) 

Larrn  of  this  species  are  fonnd  from  May  to  October  at  St.  Xionis,  Mo.,  feeding 
«n  the  different  kiods  of  oak  and  on  maple.  The  moths  issued  in  April  and  August. 
Tbe  coloration  of  the  larvie  is  quite  Tariable,  though  the  most  uniform  marking  is 
M  follows:  Color,  green  speckled  with  purple.  A  faint  substigmatal  sulphur  yel- 
low line,  most  distinct  on  thoracic  Joints.  A  broad  pale  subdorsal  lice,  between 
which  the  dorsum  is  pale  lllaceous,  but  thickly  mottled  with  rich  purple  brown  and 
feiTQginous,  leaving  a  narrow  dorsal  line  distinctly  marked.  Two  eleyated  fermgi- 
nous  warts  on  top  of  Joints  4  and  11.  Head  large,  pale  green,  with  a  distinct  lateral 
blsek  and  white  stripe.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

Larva, — Differs  firom  C.  unicornis  in  the  head  being  purple  and  haying  four  dark 
narrow  lines  extending  from  the  base  of  the  Jaws  to  the  vertex ;  the  dorsal  spine  on 
the  first  abdominal  segment  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  and  high  as  in  C.  imtcomfo, 
and  ends  in  a  deep  fork,  each  tine  of  which  bears  a  stiff  truncated  spine.  A  pair  of  dor- 
sal, roanded,  small  tubercles  on  each  abdominal  segment  1-8,  those  on  the  5th  and  8th 
segmeuts  being  much  larger  than  the  others  and  coral  red  in  color.  Coloration  much 
as  in  C.  unioamii,  but  the  branches  of  the  V  in  front  of  the  tubercle  on  the  8th  seg- 
ment are  wider  and  inclose  a  broken  red  line.  Meso-  and  meta-thoracic  segments 
green ;  body  brick-reddish,  slashed  with  pale  lines,  with  a  broad  dorsal  band  forked 
CD  the  prothoracic  segment  and  extending  upon  the  horn  on  the  1st  abdomioal  seg- 
ment ;  behind  the  horn  are  four  dorsal  oval  light  patches,  each  inclosing  three  red 
lines.    Length  33»"».  r^  ] 
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Pupa. — Moderately  stout ;  end  of  abdomen  obtase.  The  creniaster  deeply  oleft, 
each  spine  well  developed,  rather  long,  not  much  flattened,  ending;  in  a  point  and 
throwing  off  near  the  end  a  short  branch  which  nearly  meets  its  fellow  with  opposite 
spine.     Length  21"™. 

ifo(A.— Head  gray,  yertical  tnft  above  black.  Thorax  reddish-brown,  paiagia 
blackish  above.  No  distinct  line  on  the  prothoraz.  Primaries  reddish-brown,  ner- 
vules  black.  Base  of  the  costa  dark,  beyond  cinereous  with  brown  scales  along  the 
edge,  which  become  indistinct  waved  lines  continued  across  the  wing  and  are  more 
oblique  beyond  the  discal  dot.  The  linear  reddish  discal  dot  is  surrounded  by  gray, 
and  below  and  beyond  is  a  dark  rather  broad  discoloration  carved  around  it.  Beyond 
this  the  black  nervules  are  interrupted  by  gray  scales.  There  are  two  obscoie  series 
of  reddish  dots  near  the  margin  in  the  interspaces.  Opposite  the  outer  series  of  these 
spots  the  fringe,  otherwise  ferruginous,  is  of  a  dirty- white.  Secondaries  white,  dis- 
colored with  smoky  at  inner  angle.  The  large  tuft  beneath  the  head  is  lilac-ashen. 
Beneath,  the  fore-wings  are  white,  smoky  in  the  middle.  Costo-apical  dots  distinct. 
Fringe  white,  black  at  the  ends  of  the  nervules,  at  the  base  are  white  dots  in  the 
interspace.  Secondaries  entirely  white,  except  the  dusky  spot  on  the  inner  angle. 
Legs  ashen,  ends  of  the  scales  dark,  tarsi  broadly  annulated  with  dark.  Abdomea 
slender,  whitish,  a  narrow  mesial  line  beneath.  In  the  female  the  markings  are 
more  distinct.  The  two  series  of  ferruginous  waved  lines  on  each  side  of  the  median 
region  are  more  distinct.  The  snbmarginal  ferruginous  region  is  more  broken  up  by 
ashen  scales.  The  secondaries  and  abdomen  above  smoky.  There  are  faint  traces  of 
a  slight  mesial  fascia  across  the  wing.  Beneath,  both  wings  are  dark  smoky.  A  light 
ferruginous  line  on  the  abdomen,  which  is  itself  larger  than  in  the  other  speoiee. 
Length  of  body,  male,  90 ;  female,  95 ;  expanse  of  wings,  male,  1.60 ;  female,  1.80  inclu 

Coelodagys  dnereofrons  Pack.,  as  stated  by  Orote,  is  andoubtedly 
a  variety  of  this  species  now  to  be  referred  to  the  genas  Sehizura.  The 
followiDg  notes  on  the  larva  of  this  variety  have  been  received  from 
Professor  Biley: 

June  20,  found  on  oak  two  very  small  larvie  which  entered  the  ground  Jnly  8  and 
emerged  as  moths  Jnly  30.  Color  of  larva  as  follows :  Second  and  third  segments  grasa 
green  ;  the  horn  of  the  fourth  segment  is  two-forked  and  the  tips  blood  red,  also  the 
tips  of  the  two  smaller  horns  on  joints  8  and  11.  The  rest  of  the  body  and  head,  red- 
dish brown.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

214.  Hjfparpax  aurora  (Abbot  and  Smith). 
Larva,  Plate  III,  fig.  6,  6a. 

^'The  caterpillar  was  taken  on  the  timber  white  oak,  bat  feeds  also 
on  other  species  of  oak.  It  went  into  the  ground  and  inclosed  itself  in 
a  thin  case  of  dirt  July  15,  appearing  on  the  wing  August  7.  Some- 
times this  species  also  buries  itself  in  autumn,  and  remains  till  the 
spring,  at  which  season  the  moth  may  now  and  then  be  observed  sit- 
ting on  the  oak  branches."    (Abbot  and  Smith.) 

In  New  England  it  is  single- brooded.  The  caterpillar,  according  to 
Abbot  and  Smith's  figure,  has  a  double  red  hump  on  the  first  abdominal 
segment,  with  a  very  broad  dorsal  green  band  between  this  and  the 
tubercle  on  the  eighth  segment;  the  anal  legs  are  elevated  much  as 
in  Schizura  unicornis.  The  moth  has  broad  yellow  fore- wings,  in  the 
female  pink  at  base  and  on  the  outer  margin. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  E.  L.  Morton  for  the  colored  sketches  of  this 
rather  rare  larva.  digitized  by  Googk 
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215.  JantMa  lignicolor  Walk. 

(LarY»,Pl.IlI,fig.5.) 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  occurred  on  the  oak  at  Providence  from 
the  middle  to  the  last  of  September.  It  has  been  bred  by  Professor 
Riley.  This  species  is  Xylinodes  virgata  of  Packard.  The  larva  is  very 
characteristic  and  allied  to  those  of  Schizora.  In  Professor  Riley's 
collection  are  the  regularly  oval  thick  earthen  cocoons  lined  with  silk, 
and  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  caterpillar  transform- 
ing on  the  surface  or  within  the  earth. 

Larva. — Head  not  very  large,  not  so  wide  as  the  prothoraoic  segment ;  pale,  almost 
whitish  a^h-gray ;  an  irregalar  dark  ash  band  on  each  side  in  front  passing  np  from 
the  mandibles  and  meeting  on  the  vertex,  where  a  branch  is  sent  oat  at  right  angles, 
uniting  with  its  fellow  in  the  median  line  of  the  head ;  no  median  line  above  the 
apex  of  the  vertex,  bnt  two  spurs  are  sent  ont  above  the  vertex  from  each  side,  which 
Dearly  reach  the  median  line  of  the  head,  and  inclose  a  clear  ronnd  space.  Prothoracic 
segment  pea-green  on  each  side  above  the  spiracle.  Meso-  and  meta-thoracic  segments 
bright  deep  pea-green,  bordered  with  reddish  below;  a  long  narrow  triangular  dorsal 
light-brown  band,  slightly  forked  on  the  prothoracic  segment,  extends  fh>m  the  head 
to  near  the  base  of  the  large  dorsal  tubercle  on  first  abdominal  segment ;  this  tubercle 
it  sensitive  and  retractile  as  in  the  other  species  of  this  genns;  it  is  large  but  not 
forked,  the  end  being  very  slightly  cleft,  blackish  in  the  middle  and  each  small  ter- 
mioal  wart  has  a  dark  hair  which  is  bent  downward  and  forward.  First  to  third  ab- 
dominal aegments  pale  gray  and  reddish-brown,  the  first  less  marbled  and  watered 
with  gray  than  the  second  and  third ;  the  back  of  the  fourth  to  ninth  segments  clear 
deep  pea-green,  with  a  round  sinus  in  fh>nt  on  the  fourth  segment,  and  on  the  sixth 
and  front  edge  of  seventh  inclosing  a  watered  gray  elongated  irregular  patch.  On 
the  eighth  segment  a  small  dorsal  tubercle  tinted  with  brown ;  the  eighth  spiracle 
much  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  the  others ;  around  the  seventh  pair  of  spira- 
cles are  clear  white  patches.  The  abdominal  legs  1  to  4  are  thick  and  fleshy,  with  a 
reddish- brown  circular  line  incomplete  above;  anal  legs  small  and  slender,  about 
one-third  as  large  as  the  others.    Length  35™™. 

Piipa.— Body  short  and  thick;  tip  of  abdomen  nnnsnally  blunt;  oremaster  partly 
rudimentary,  not  projecting  beyond  the  tip,  and  consisting  of  two  widely  separate 
flattened  squarish  spines,  terminating  in  two  small  spines.    Length  Id™™. 

Moth. — ^Pale  cinereous.  Pronotal  pieces  discolored  with  ligneous  brown.  A  broad, 
median  thoracic  dusky  line,  succeeded  on  the  abdomen  by  a  dark  spot.  Primaries 
light  ashen  with  brown  scales  arranged  in  streaks,  which  on  the  costa  proceed  ob- 
liquely towards  the  outer  margin,  ending  upon  the  subcostal  nervure.  Towards  the 
apex  are  two  distinct  brown  streaks,  which  are  parallel  to  the  costa;  between  and 
below  the  second  streak  are  two  whitish  streaks.  A  dark-brown  discal  dot  is  placed 
upon  the  lower  discal  nervnle,  and  beyond  it  is  a  brown  streak.  In  the  middle  of  the 
discal  space  is  a  light  line  which  passes  over  the  discal  dot  and  continues  along  the 
lowest  subcostal  interspace  to  near  the  outer  margin.  Below  the  median  vein  the  wing 
is  slightly  tinged  with  ocherous.  Just  below  the  basal  portion  of  the  median  nervure 
is  a  brown  streak,  and  the  internal  border  is  mottled  and  streaked  with  dark  cine- 
reous. The  tuft  is  dark-brown,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  wings  is  also  darker  than 
the  discal  portion.  There  are  no  transverse  streaks.  Secondaries  white,  the  costa  dis- 
closed slightly  with  cinereous.  Abdomen  nearly  concolorous,  being  a  shade  darker 
than  the  bind  wings.  Beneath  cinereous,  with  a  distinct  median  black  line.  Tarsi 
broadly  annulated  with  dark.  Length  of  body,  .85 ;  expanse  of  wings,  1.75  inch. 
Cambridge,  female,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  Seekonk,  R.  I. 
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11^16.  Lodhmtm  wumtao  Doableday  (Eeterooampa  subdlbioan$  Grote). 

This  species  rauges  from  Maine  to  Texas.  Daring  1880  a  great  amount 
of  damage  was  done  to  the  foliage  of  oak  forests  in  at  least  two  counties^ 
of  Arkansas  by  this  worm,  which  appeared  in  immense  numbers  in  Jan- 
nary.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  Professor  Oomstock's  re- 
port (Agricnltnral  Beport,  1880) : 

There  are  probably  two  broods  of  the  variable  oaterpillar  in  the  coarse  of  the  sea- 
son, although  but  one,  the  fall  brood,  seems  to  have  been  noticed.  The  moths  appear 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  in  early  May,  and  between  that  time  and  late  Septem- 
ber, when  the  principal  damage  is  done  by  the  worms,  there  is  abundant  time  for  two- 
broods  of  caterpUlars. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  last  two  years  these  larrs  have  been  noticed  very 
abundantly  upon  oak,  hawthorn,  and  bass  wood,  and  doubtless  feed  upon  other  plants.. 
In  late  September  they  had  reached  their  full  size  and  entered  the  ground,  where^ 
as  we  gather  from  Mrs.  Thomas's  letter,  they  lie  most  of  the  winter  before  transforming. 

The  most  obvious  remedy  for  the  injuries  of  this  insect  is  the  destruction  of  the 
larvsB  by  burning  the  leaves  upon  the  ground  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  just  aa 
the  larvffi  are  dropping  from  the  trees.  This  could  probably  be  done  in  most  places- 
without  danger  to  the  forest  and  without  injury  to  the  mast. 

Should  the  damage  done  by  the  worms  be  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  expense^ 
of  trap  lanterns  to  be  used  in  May  to  destroy  the  moths,  undoubtedly  their  numbera 
could  be  greatly  lessened.  Fur  description  of  trap  lanterns,  with  remarks  upon  their 
use,  see  page  330  of  the  report  for  1879  (Comstock). 

Professor  Biley  sends  ns  the  following  notes  on  its  habits  and  food 
plants : 

Two  larvffi  of  a  Notodonta  were  found  feeding  on  oak  and  persimmon  in  Virginia^ 
June  18, 1682.  Another  one  was  found  June  20,  also  in  Virginia,  feeding  on  walnut ;. 
and  two  more  July  19,  feeding  on  oak.  (It  also  feeds  on  the  white,  post,  aad  laurel 
oak,  and  lindeu).  One  of  the  first  found  larvte  spun  up  between  leaves  July  19,  and 
another  one  pupated  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  July  21.  The  first  moth  issued 
August  5  and  the  other  one  August  12. 

Larv»  of  a  second  brood  were  again  found  August  30  feeding  on  apple  and  black 
birch,  and  another  full  grown  one  September  3,  feeding  on  persimmon. 

October  14,  1870:  S.  8.  Rathvon  describes  it  as  ii^urious  to  the  linden  trees^ 
stripping  them  and  going  from  one  tree  to  another  in  the  village  of  Lititz,  near  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  They  went  into  the  ground  about  the  Ist  of  September.  The  specimen 
he  sent  had  fifteen  large  Tachina-fly  eggs  attached  transversely  across  the  end  and 
third  joints.  The  white  margin  to  the  black  stripe  was  missing,  and  the  dark  pnr- 
pie  dorsal  band  extends  to  stigmata  on  joints  6  and  9  and  to  subdorsum  on  4  and 
11  (box  3,  No.  29),  also  a  variety  in  box  3,  No.  53. 

October  17, 1870 :  Bolter  found  2  under  oak  loaves,  both  of  them  like  that  I  found 
on  oak  October  2,  1870. 

April  30,  1871,  one  has  issued  from  an  exotic  oak  in  Shawns  gardens.  The  markinga 
are  much  more  dififused,  with  a  large  whitish  discal  spot  on  primaries.  That  marked 
45*  from  burr  oak — Muhlemau,  issued  May  25,  1871.  It  is  a  variety  and  perfectly  de- 
ceptive like  N,  iffiioomif,  taking  the  same  tubular  position. 

Very  abundaot  in  1873.  October  12,  leaves  falling,  obtained  many  from  post  oak* 
Three  most  persistent  forms  blown  a  (4  in  cage  12)  ft  (11  in  cage  11)  o  (1  in  cage  10). 

July  6,  1874 :  The  imagines  have  been  issuing  very  irregularly.  To-day  I  sieved 
the  cages  and  especially  17,  iu  wnich  there  were  a  number  of  all  three  forms.  They 
now  are  all  alike,  and  the  head  ia  the  only  characteristic  part.  All  the  color  ia 
gone  from  the  body,  which  is  now  of  a  uniform  Paris  green  more  or  less  mottled 
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with  a  pale  and,  dark  shade,  the  vaecolar  line  dark  and  broken.  Many  of  these  are 
now  crawling  about  qnite  actively,  while  others  are  in  the  pnpa  state  and  others 
isBiiiDg.    They  were  all  in  a  yery  dight  elastic  silken  cocoon. 

September  20, 1874 :  A  number  of  all  sizes  on  oak,  separated  into  three  lots— a  in  cage 
12 ;  ( in  cage  10 ;  o  in  cage  5.  They  are  very  variable  and  there  are  specimens  inter*^ 
mediate  between  these  three  forms.  Some  have  the  c<»lors  very  bright  and  distinct, 
and  others  less  so.  A  lot  found  on  linden,  but  afterwards  feeding  well  on  oak,  are  all  of 
the  light  form  a  in  cage  13. 

November  21, 1874 :  In  sieving  the  cages  containing  forms  a,  b,  and  c,  they  were* 
found  still  in  the  larval  state,  some  having  made  a  tongh  silken  cocoon,  others  one- 
made  only  of  a  few  threads,  while  some  had  no  cocoons  at  all  bat  had  made  a  smooth 
cavity  in  the  earth.  In  cage  5  were  found  two  large  Taekina  larvse,  certainly  froooi 
form  0,  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  box  7-40.  April  10,  1875,  one  Tachina  fly  is- 
mied  marked  359^.  One  moth  issued  April  16,  1875,  the  larva  of  which  was  found  on 
linden,  but  fed  also  on  oak  in  cage  13,  where  there  are  many  more  in  the  ground. 
Braconid  parasite  bred  October,  1874.  October  26,  1875:  Nine  from  oak  all  near 
form  b.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

FuU-grawn  larva^  Farietjf  a.— Length,  40n>™(1.50  inches),  rather  slender,  subcylindri- 
eaL  Head  pale  green  with  a  deep  purplish  lateral  line  bordered  below  with  a  pure 
white  line;  dorsum  of  abdomen  bluish-green  with  a  narrow  white  dorsal  line;  the 
green  dorsum  is  bordered  each  side  by  a  narrow,  scarcely  noticeable  yellow  line  ruu- 
Dingfrom  the  head  to  the  fourth  segment,  fh>m  which  point  it  is  purple  to  the  end  of 
the  body;  this  line  is  bordered  below  by  a  very  distinct  pure  white  subdorsal  band; 
the  sides  are  bluish  with  dark  purplish  spots ;  stigmata  orange ;  below  the  stigmata 
a  faint  interrupted  yellow  band;  the  dorsal  and  lateral  piliferous  warts  are  yellowish ; 
subdorsal  whitish.  The  first  thoracic  segment  has  two  y  ellow  dorsal  tubercular  spots ; 
segments  2  and  3  have  each  a  yellow  dorsal  double  wart,  and  the  first  abdominal 
segment  has  two  quite  conspicuous  red  piliferous  tubercles;  the  penultimate  segment 
is  somewhat  gibbous  above  and  bears  two  small  reddish  piliferous  tubercles. 

Variety  h, — Head  dark  yellow;  dorsum  of  body  purplish  with  paler  mottlings; 
dorsal  line  white;  the  subdorsal  white  line  interrupted  on  abdominal  segments  3  and 
6;  the  sides  rather  browner  than  the  dorsum;  lateral  line  yellow  and  more  distinct 
than  in  variety  a.  Stigmata  orange ;  the  first  thoracic  segment  has  the  yellow  tnber- 
ele,  but  segments  2  and  3  have  only  the  lower  one  of  the  double  tubercles  yellow.  In 
other  points  it  resembles  variety  a. 

Varietjf  c. —  Head  very  palo  yellow;  dorsum  pale  grayish;  dorsal  white  line  bor- 
dered each  side  by  a  narrow  purplish  line.  The  subdorsal  band  consists  of  a  narrow 
porple  line,  an  indistinct  yellow  line,  and  a  broad  white  band;  the  subdorsal  lines, 
approximate  on  the  thoracic  segments  as  in  other  varieties;  the  lateral  line  is  yellow, 
distinct,  and  uninterrnpted;  sides  slightly  darker  than  the  dorsum  and  specked  with 
purplish  spots.    (Comstock,  U.  S.  Ag.  Report  for  1880.) 

217.  Heterocampa  pulverea  Qrote  And  Robinson, 
Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  BoMBYCiDiE. 

Professor  French  has  reared  this  caterpillar,  which  occarred  in  Unibn 
Coanty,  111.,  Jane  30 ;  July  6  it  went  into  the  dirt  of  the  breeding-cage 
to  pnpate,  the  moth  appearing  August  6. 

TA€  oalerpi{/ar.— Length,  1.25  inches  [in  shape  tapering  slightly  from  the  middle 
forward,  but  more  rapidly  from  that  point  backward,  the  body  deeper  than  broad.] 
General  color  bright  green,  head  gray,  first  segment  behind  the  head  with  two  dark 
purplish-black  dorsal  warts;  from  these  a  purplish-brown  line  extends  backward. 
This  purplish-brown  color  extends  over  the  back  part  of  the  sixth  segment,  the  whole 
of  the  seventh,  and  most  of  the  eighth.  On  the  third  segment  begins  a  dorsal  orange- 
patch,  which  reaches  back  to  the  sixth  segment,  filling  the  space  between  the  purple 
lines.    On  the  ninth  segment  is  another  orange-patch.     Tbe  tenth  segment  has  i^o  ' 
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purple  and  only  a  little  orange  below  the  stigmata.  There  is  also  a  faint  yellowish 
•dorsal  line.  The  eleventh  segment  has  pnrple-brown  subdorsal  lines  with  orange  on 
the  back.  These  lines  unite  on  the  twelfth  segment  and  form  a  broad  dorsal  line. 
Feet  and  legs  purple.    (French.) 

Mo'h, — Fore  wings  olive-ash,  a  distinct,  dark  olive  subdorsal  space ;  median  spaoe 
paler,  olivaceous ;  transverse  anterior  line  black,  geminate,  dentate ;  the  space  in- 
cluded is  stained  in  the  middle  with  brown.  A  narrow,  distinct,  discal  lunate  streak, 
preceded  by  a  blackish  zigzag  median  shade  line  moAt  distinct  in  the  costa.  Be- 
yond the  discal  streak  the  wing  is  clear  and  whitish,  forming  an  oblique  pyriforra 
space,  limited  outwardly  by  the  subterminal  line  and  below  by  a  dark  shade  below  the 
third  median  vein,  somewhat  as  in  ^.  obliqua.    It  is  closely  related  to  H,  oinerea  Pack. 

The  following  notes  by  Professor  Biley  throw  more  light  on  the  habits 
of  this  insect : 

Found  July  9,  1882,  at  Hyattsville,  Md.,  quite  a  number  of  larv^»  of  a  Notodonta 
feeding  on  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  birch,  and  Carpinus  americana. 

Larvae  entered  the  ground  July  19  and  20,  and  the  moths  issued  from  July  27  to 
August  7.     (Unpublished  notes.) 

218.  The  oak  forked  tail. 
Seterooampa  martkesia  (Cram.)  {Loohmaua  tesaella  Pack.). 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  the 
Notodontians  since  it  connects  Gerara  with  the  other  genera,  by  reason 
of  its  two  long  caudal  filaments,  so  mach  like  those  of  Gerara.  These 
appendages  are  simply  modified  anal  legs,  and  seem  to  be  tactile  and 
repellant  organs.  This  caterpillar  is  also  interesting  from  its  power 
when  touched  of  forcing  out  a  dense  cloud  of  fine  spray  from  a  gland 
in  the  under  side  of  the  prothoracic  segment,  near  the  head.  It  is  very 
<K>mmon  on  the  oak,  both  red  and  white,  from  Maine  southward,  in 
August  and  through  September,  and  occurs  as  far  south  as  Georgia. 

The  young  before  the  last  molt  have  much  higher  prothoracic  dorsal 
tubercles  and  much  longer  anal  filaments  than  in  the  adult,  and  they 
are  tinged  with  reddish.  The  cocoon  is  of  silk,  not  very  thick,  spun 
between  the  leaves,  and  in  confinement  the  moths  issued  in  November, 
though  ordinarily  not  due  until  June. 

Professor  Riley  has  observed  it  on  the  oak  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  22, 
and  in  July.    He  sends  the  following  notes : 

The  larva,  if  disturbed,  thrusts  from  the  anal  appendages  a  fine  red  thread.  The 
moths  issued  March  11  and  18. 

Many  of  the  larvsB  are  infected  by  parasites,  among  which  were  a  Taehinid  and  a 
Oryptns.     (Unpublished  notes. ) 

Larva, — It  is  a  large-bodied,  pale  green  caterpillar,  thickest  in  the  middle,  being 
somewhat  spindle-shaped.  The  head  is  moderately  large,  flat  in  front,  suboonical, 
with  the  vertex  high  and  conical,  pale  green,  edged  very  irregularly  with  rocteate  on 
the  sides.  A  small  double  reddish  tubercle  on  the  top  of  the  prothoracic  segment, 
from  which  a  median  white  or  yellow  dorsal  stripe,  here  and  there  marked  with  to- 
eeate  spots,  runs  to  the  sapra-anal  plate.  The  anal  legs  are  represented  by  two 
slender  filaments  held  outstretched,  which  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  'body  is  thick. 
There  are  seven  pairs  of  oblique  lateral  faint  yellowish  slender  stripes,  the  last  pair 
extending  to  the  sides  of  the  anal  filaments.  All  the  legH  are  pale  green  and  conool- 
orous  with  the  body.    Length  40°^™,  including  the  filaments. 

Moth. — ^This  species  is  rather  above  the  medium  size,  and  may  be  known  by  being 
nearer  in  form  of  antenna,  body,  and  wings  to  Cerura  than  any  other  species  of  Look- 
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mmu$  01  ffeterocampa;  by  the  pale  ashen  bleached  fore  wings,  the  basal  third  of  which 
is  very  dark  cinereous ;  also  by  the  linear  obscure  discal  line,  succeeded  on  the  costa 
by  a  white  zigzag  spot,  and  more  especially  by  the  square  black  spot  near  the  in- 
ternal angle,  which  is  isolated  from  the  submargi no-apical  dusky  line,  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.    Length  of  body,  female,  .90 ;  expanse  of  wings,  2.15  inches. 

219.  The  ambricax  silk-worm. 

Telea  polyphemus  Hiibner. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  in  August  and  September,  a  large,  fat,  pale-green  worm,  as 
large  as  one's  finger,  with  pearly  red  warts,  with  an  oblique  white  line  between  the 
two  lowermost  warts ;  the  head  and  feet  brown,  and  a  brown  V-shaped  line  on  the  tail. 

The  American  silk- worm,  not  ancommonly  met  with  on  the  oak,  may 
be  artificially  reared  in  great  abundance  on  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  and 
the  silk,  reeled  from  the  cocoons,  can  make  a  durable  and  useful  cloth. 
The  large,  thick,  oval  cocoons  are  attached  to  the  leaves  and  fall  with 
them  to  the  ground  in  autumn.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  June,  when  the 
moths  may  be  seen  flying  at  night.  It  is  one  of  our  largest  moths,  ex- 
panding from  Ave  to  six  ipches,  and  is  dull  ocherons-yellow,  with  a  large 


Via.  53.— American  silk  worm,  natural  sixe.— From  Packard,  after  Tronyelot. 

transparent  eye-like  spot  in  the  middle  of  each  wing.    It  is  not  common 
enough  to  be  destructive. 


Pio  54.— Coeoon.~Afker  Troayelot. 


Pio.  66.— Pupa.— After  Troavelot. 


According  to  Abbot  and  Smith,  in  Georgia  the  caterpillar  feeds  on 
the  blackjack  and  other  oaks.  <*It  buried  itself  July  12,  and  the  moth 
appeared  the  26th.  Another  went  into  the  ground  August  9,  and 
came  out  the  24th.    It  likewise  comes  forth  early  in  the  simng,  for  I 
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have  taken  this  species  of  moth  on  the  16th  of  May."    It  thus  appears 
to  be  double-brooded  in  the  Gulf  States. 

Larva.^Bodj  very  thick  and  fleshy,  skin  thin,  segments  short  and  convex,  some- 
what swollen  and  angnUited.  The  head  large,  rounded,  fnll  above  and  retractile  in 
the  prothoraoio  segment,  which  is  considerably  wider  than  the  head,  bnt  mnch  nar- 
rower than  the  one  sncceeding.  The  head  is  pale  rnst-red,  and  rather  hairy  in  front. 
The  body  is  of  a  soft  rich  pea-green,  moch  paler  than  the  npper  side  of  an  oak  leaf 
and  even  than  the  under  side.  The  front  edge  of  the  prothoracic  segment  is  straw - 
yellow  and  on  its  anterior  edge  are  fonr  widely  separated  yellow  warts,  each  1>earing 
a  black  hair.  Two  dorsal  rows  on  second  (meso)  to  tenth  segment  behind  the  head 
of  prominent  spherical  mammillie,  bearing  two  to  three  pale  yellowish  hairs:  those 
on  the  first  fonr  segments  rich  yellow,  those  behind  tinged  with  orange-red  and  glis- 
tening with  siWer.  Two  lateral  rows  of  similar  tubercles  in  color  and  form,  reddish 
behind  the  fonrth  segment.  The  two  rows  are  very  wide  apart,  the  lower  row  next 
to  bases  of  abdominal  and  thoracic  feet.  The  spiracles  are  slightly  nearer  the  lower 
than  npper  lateral  row  of  raammill».  They  are  bright  brick-red.  A  faint  straight 
obliqne  pale  yellow  band  connects  the  npper  and  lower  tubercles  on  each  segment^ 
there  being  six  such  bands. 

Supra-anal  plate  forming  almost  an  equilateral  triangle,  subacute,  the  edge  thick- 
ened and  broadly  marked  with  a  bright  varnish  brown,  forming  a  distinct  brown  V, 
the  hind  edge  of  the  broad  anal  legs  also  of  the  same  hue  of  brown.  Thoracic  feet 
rast-red.  Abdominal  feet  concolorous  with  the  body.  Along  the  lateral  ridge  are 
numerous  short  hairs.    Length  65  mm ;  thickness  13  mm. 

220.  The  buck  moth  or  maia  moth. 
Hemileuca  maia  (Drury). 

This  fine  insect  feeds  on  the  oak,  as  Harris  says,  in  company  when 
small,  bnt  dispersing  when  becoming  larger;  the  caterpillar  eats  the 
leaves  of  various  kinds  of  oaks  and  stings  very  sharply  when  handled. 
In  the  ^ew  England  States  the  moth  flies  in  July  and  early  in  Aagast> 
but  is  usually  rarely  seen  so  far  to  the  northeast.  In  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, according  to  Biley  (fifth  Missouri  report),  it  is  more  abundant,  and 
in  Illinois  is  called  the  buck  moth  or  deer  moth,  because  seen  flying 
late  in  autumn  when  the  deer  run.  The  species  under  its  ordinary  form 
ranges  from  Maine  to  Georgia  and  westward  to  Kansas ;  it  has  also  been 
rarely  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  Dayton,  Nov.,  flying 
about  willows  in  August  (var.  iievadensis  Stretch).  I  possess  a  male 
from  Colorado  which  has  still  wider  white  bands  on  both  wings  than 
figured  by  Stretch.  It  also  inhabits  California  (californica  Stretch)* 
The  Californian  moth  apparently  agrees,  as  Riley  states,  with  Dr.  Lint- 
ner's  variety  bred  in  New  York ;  the  fore  wings  having  no  pale  mark- 
ings. It  thus  appears  to  range  from 
Maine  to  California ;  southward  through- 
out the  Gulf  State  and  to  Nevada. 
v,^  ^    rr     '  .    I  .  Riley  states  that  the  leaves  of  our  dif- 

ifio.  do.—^r.fnata,  eggs oatoral  size.—  «. 

After  RUey.  ereut  oaks  afford  the  usual  food,  and  that 

"the  black  masses  of  the  prickly  larv» 

are  sometimes  quite  abundant  on  the  young  post,  black,  and  red  oaks 

along  the  Iron  Mountain  region."    He  has  also  found  them  abundantly 
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on  the  scrub  willow  (8alix  humilis)  in  northern  Illinois,  and  on  a  rose 
bnsh,  and  states  that  they  also  occar  on  the  common  hazel,  while  Glover 
records  them  as  living  on  the  wild  black  cherry. 


Fig.  57.— J7.  maia ;  a,  Urrii  fally  grown ;  b,  pup*— natural  sice ;  c,  abdominal,  d,  thoracic  spine,  of 
newly-hatched  larva;  e,  spine  of  larva  after  first  molt;  /,g,  spine  of  larva  after  third  and  fonrth 
molta— enlarged.— After  RUey. 

In  the  Oentral  and  Eastern  States  the  moths  begin  to  issne  from  the 
ground  late  in  September  and  early  in  October,  <<  the  males  almost  al- 
ways appearing  first  ^  (Biley).  Both  Lintner  and  Eiley  record  cases 
where  the  moths  were  retarded  a  whole  year.  ^*  From  a  batch  of  larvae, 
which  had  all  entered  the  ground  before  Jaly  I,  1871,  one  moth  did  not 
issne  till  October  8,  1872."    (Riley.) 


Fig.  5S.—Befnileuea  maia,  male  hnok  motb.— After  Riley. 

The  eggH  are  deposited  to  the  number  of  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  iu  naked  belts,  the  smallest  number  of  eggs  in  a  mass  being 
seventy.    Riley  thus  describes  the  process  of  egg-laying: 

Holding  firmly  by  all  her  feet,  the  female  Rtations  herself  upon  a  twig,  with  her 
head  asaally  toward  its  end.  She  then  stretches  her  abdomen  to  its  fullest  extent 
and  fastens  the  first  egg;  another  is  then  attached  by  its  side,  and  so  on,  the  body 
reaching  round  the  twig  without  letting  go  the  feet.     In  this  manner,  governed  by 
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the  thickness  of  the  twig,  an  irregular,  somewhat  spiral  ring  is  formed  and  others 
added,  nntil  toward  the  last  the  abdomen  is  raised  and  the  ovipositor  brought  up 
between  the  legs.  The  lower  or  first  deposited  ones  incline  so  as  to  almost  lie  on  their 
aides.    (5th  Mo.  Rt.,  p.  128.) 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Stnart  has  commanioated  to  me  the  following  notes 
on  this  moth  observed  by  him  at  Dracat,  Mass : 

September  25,  1876 :  Marked  cluster  of  eggs  laid  by  maia  around  the  stems  of  8pi- 
roM  $alio{folia  in  a  cranberry  swamp.  May  25, 1877 :  Waded  into  my  meadow  to  the 
marked  clustej  of  eggs,  and  found  the  larysB  hatched  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
feeding  upon  the  plant  on  which  the  empty  egg-shells  still  remained.  June  3 :  Plenty 
of  broods  to  be  found  in  the  meadow.  June  10 :  Those  in  the  meadow  began  to  scat- 
ter ;  at  this  time  commencing  to  show  the  two  rows  of  dull-yellow  warts  upon  the 
back,  otherwise  black  in  color  with  reil  head  and  legs.  June  17 :  In  the  meadow 
they  were  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  and  one-quarter  inches  long,  and  the 
branching  spines  showed  plainly.  Rarely  more  than  one  to  be  found  on  a  plant.  June 
24 :  Show  the  yellow  dots  between  the  warts  and  spines  and  the  yellow  ''crescents " 
above  the  prop-legs.  They  aie  getting  more  scarce.  Have  found  two  specimens  on 
the  rough-leayed  hardback,  but  not  a  single  specimen  on  the  dog  rose,  though  in  one 
case  found  a  dog  rose  growing  intertwined  with  an  infested  hardback,  neither  have 
I  found  them  near  a  cranberry  yine.  In  former  years  while  picking  cranberries  from 
September  15  to  25  have  found  freshly-emerged  moths  on  a  spear  of  grass  and  an 
empty  naked  chrysalis  in  the  peat  moss  three  to  four  inches  deep.  Have  never  seen 
them  on  upland  in  either  State. 

The  spines  are  poisonous,  as  in  most  spinose  silk-worms,  especially 
those  on  the  back.  Notwithstanding  its  armature,  it  is  preyed  npon  by 
two  parasites  Limneria  fu^itiva  (Say)  and  a  species  of  Microgaster. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner  states  that  the  freshly-hatched  caterpillars  are  at- 
tacked by  a  bng,  Arma  modesta^  which  destroys  whole  broods  at  a 
time.  Dr.  Lintner  has  given  the  most  detailed  accoant  of  the  trans- 
formations of  this  fine  moth,  bnt  for  convenience  we  copy  the  more  con- 
densed account  of  the  larval  changes  as  given  by  Biley : 

fi^y.— Length,  .05  to  .06  inch  ;  obovate ;  compressed  on  the  sides  and  at  the  apex ; 
reddish-brown  above,  below  yellowish- white. 

Larva  before  first  moZt— Length,  .15  inch.  It  is  black  and  granulated  above,  red- 
dish-brown and  smooth  below,  with  a  row  of  spots  along  the  middle  Joints.  The 
prolegs  are  brown  ;  head  with  a  few  scattering  hairs;  spines  placed  in  the  normal 
position,  namely,  6  (in  longitudinal  rows)  on  all  joints  except  U,  where  two  dorsal 
ones  are  replaced  by  a  single  medio-dorsal  one,  an  additional  subventral  one  each 
side  on  joints  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  10,  and  an  additional  medio-dorsal  one  on  Joint  12. 
They  consist  of  a  thickened,  sub-cylmdrical,  polished  black  stem,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  diameter  of  the  body,  truncated  at  tip,  which  is  coronated  with  three  or  four 
short  points,  and  emits  a  long  black  bristle,  which,  under  high  magnifying  power, 
appears  barbed.  On  the  thoracic  Joints  the  stem  of  the  six  superior  rows  is  forked 
near  its  tip. 

After  first  molt.^Thehody  i*emains  the  same,  but  the  spines,  which  are  now  longest 
on  thoracic  joints,  are  more  branched,  with  more  hairs  from  the  main  stem,  and  the 
bristles  from  blunt  ends  comparatively  short. 

Jfter  eeoond  moZt.— The  dorsal  spines  are  still  more  branched,  and  often  less  trun- 
cated, so  that  the  bristle  is  less  distinctly  separated  and  forms  more  nearly  part  of 
the  tapering  spine.  The  bristles  also,  especially  on  the  lateral  spines,  are  longer  and 
paler.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  stage  the  characteristics  of  the  mature  larva 
are  indicated. 
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J/tor  third  molt. — ^The  two  donal  rows  of  spines  on  Joints  3  to  10,  mad  the  mesial  one 
on  joint  11,  are  reduced  to  subconical  tubercles  or  warts,  fascicled  with  short,  stont, 
simple  spines  of  a  pale  fnlyons  color,  tipped  with  black ;  those  on  Joints  1  and  2  ie> 
main  maoh  as  before,  but  there  is  generally  a  fascicle  of  similarly  fhlvoos  spines  at 
the  base  of  the  latter.  The  other  spines  are  somewhat  stonter,  with  the  blnnt  tips 
from  which  the  bristles  spring  more  or  less  white.  Characters  of  matare  larva  more 
patent. 

J/tsr/onrUmoIf.— The  granulations  assume  the  form  of  whitish  transyerse-oyal 
papillfB,  each  emitting  from  the  center  a  minute  dark  bristle.  These  paplllie  are 
mostly  confluent  around  the  stigmata,  and,  together  with  some  irregular,  pale  yel- 
low markings,  produce  a  broad  and  pale  stigmatal  stripe.  They  are  most  sparse 
along  the  subdorsal  region,  Just  aboye  stigmata,  where,  in  consequence,  the  body 
appears  darkest. 

Matmre  lorpa.— Ayerage  length,  nearly  2  inches ;  color,  brown-black ;  head,  ceryical 
shield,  anal  plate,  and  legs  polished  chestnut-brown,  the  prolegs  lighter,  and  inclin- 
ing to  Venetian-red,  with  hooks  more  dusky  and  the  true  legs  darker,  inclining  to 
black  at  tips.  The  dorsal  fascicled  spines,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  black 
ones  in  the  center  of  eaeh  bunch,  are  pale  rust-yellow,  translucent,  the  tips  mucronate 
and  black ;  the  other  compound  spines  are  black,  with  the  blunt  ends  more  or  less 
distinctly  white  and  traniducent  (but  fluently  crowned  with  minute  black  points* 
as  in  the  first  stage),  and  the  sharp-pointed  spinuleA  arising  fh>m  them  dusky.  They 
are  generally  enlarged  and  reddish  at  base,  and  an  approach  to  the  dorsal  fascicles 
is  made  in  the  increased  number  and  yellow  color  of  the  basal  branches,  especially 
in  the  subdorsal  rows.  Stigmata  sunken,  pale,  elongate-oval;  venter  yellowish 
along  the  middle,  the  legs  connected  with  red,  and  a  reddish  spot  on  the  legless  JointP. 

FajML—Tbe  larva,  to  transform,  almost  always  enters  the  ground,  and  there,  in  a 
limple,  oyoid  cell,  the  prickly  skin  is  shed,  and  the  pupa  state  assumed.  It  is  now 
of  a  deep  brown-black  color,  heavy  and  rounded  anteriorly,  minutely  shagreened  or 
roughened,  except  at  the  sutures  of  legs  and  wing-sheaths,  where  it  is  smooth  and 
polished.  The  margins  of  the  three  abdominal  sutures  next  the  thorax,  and  of  that 
between  the  last  two  stigmata-bearing  Joints,  are  more  or  less  crimped  or  plaited, 
while  the  three  which  intervene,  and  which  are  the  only  onen  movable,  are  deep  and 
transyersely  acicnlate  (as  if  scratched  with  the  point  of  a  needle)  on  the  hind,  and 
longitndinidly  and  minutely  striated  on  the  front  side.  The  body  ends  in  a  trian- 
gular, flattened,  ventrally  concave  tubercle,  tipped  with  a  few  curled,  blunt,  rufous 
bristles. 

Moth, — ^The  wings  are  so  lightly  coyered  with  scales  that  they  are  semi-transparent 
and  look  like  delicate  black  crape.  The  bands  across  them  are  cream- white,  and 
broadest  on  the  hind  wings.  The  female  antennsB  below,  the  hair  on  the  thighs,  and 
two  small  tufts  behind  the  thorax,  are  brick-red,  and  the  male  differs  fh>m  the  female 
in  having  broader,  black  antennie  and  a  smaller  abdomen,  tipped  with  a  large  tuft 
of  brick-red  hair.  The  color  is  cream- white,  and  the  black  hairs  of  the  body  more  or 
less  sprinkled  with  hairs  of  the  same  pale  color. 

221.  Tolype  velleda  (St&l). 

The  caterpillar  of  this  remarkable  moth  was  foand  by  Abbot  in 
Georgia  to  feed  on  the  willow  oak  {Quercus  phellos)  and  the  persimmon^ 
spinning  its  cocoon  August  10,  the  moth  appearing  September  22. 
In  the  northern  States,  where  it  has  only  been  observed  on  the  apple 
and  would  be  mistaken  for  a  swelling  of  the  bark,  it  spins  its  cocoon 
also  early  in  August,  appearing  as  a  moth  forty  days  later. 

larro.— Body  2i  inches  long ;  much  like  that  of  G.  americanOf  the  color,  however, 
pale  sea-green,  marked  with  ash,  blended  into  white,  and  beneatly^of  a  brilliant 
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orange,  npotted  with  vivid  black.  When  in  motion  a  rich,  velret-black  stripe  appeare 
two- thirds  of  an  inch  from  the  head.    (Harris. ) 

Coooon.—Like  soft,  brown-gray  paper  in  texture ;  one  and  one-half  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  wide;  bordered  on  all  sides  by  a  loose  web ;  oval ;  convex  above  and 
perfectly  flat  and  very  thin  beneath. 

Moth,— A  large  stont-bodied  moth,  white  with  a  large,  high  tnft  of  long,  metallic, 
brown  scales  along  the  thorax ;  wings  short  and  broad,  rounded  at  the  apex  with  two 
basal -bands  and  a  broad,  slightly  curved  snbmarginal  dusky  band,  interrupted  by 
the  white  veins ;  hind  wings  gray  with  a  white  border  on  which  are  two  interrupted 
gray  lines.  Males  with  broadly  feathered  antenn»,  and  expanding  li  to  If  inches, 
while  the  females  are  much  larger,  the  wings  expanding  2^  to  3f  inches. 

The  following  species  of  Noctaidse  are  found  on  oaks  of  different 
species: 

222.  Charadra  deridens  (Quen.). 

This  white  hairy  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  oak  Aagost  28.  It  was 
first  reared  by  Dr.  Lintner  (Oontr.  iii,  157),  in  New  York,  and  Septem- 
ber 16  made  a  thin  cocoon  between  the  leaves. 

The  caterpillar  also  inhabits  the  elm  and  birch  and  spins  a  cocoon 
late  in  August  in  a  case  between  two  leaves;  the  eggs  were,  as  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Thaxter,  laid  July  4,  singly  or  in  rows  on  the  under 
side  of  a  leaf,  the  caterpillar  hatching  July  11,  molting  six  times,  the 
last  time  August  6. 

Egg. — Flattened,  rihbed,  whitish. 

Larva, — When  hatched,  light  green,  on  segm  ents  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  respectively,  a  large, 
roundish,  red  sub-dorsal  spot.  Head  large,  tinged  with  brown ;  body  tapering  con- 
siderably posteriorly,  aod  sparingly  clothed  with  long  colorless  hairs.  Length  2.5°^. 
(Thaxter,  Papilio  iii,  11.) 

Larva  b^ore  last  mol^.— Head  white,  rounded,  a  broad  Jet-black  transverse  patch 
on  the  front  above  the  apex  of  the  clypeus ;  the  latter  edged  with  black,  forming  a 
black  triangle  connecting  below  with  a  black  stripe  on  each  side  of  base  of  labrum; 
the  latter  black-brown,  body  cylindrical,  rather  short  and  thick  ;*sutures  deep;  head 
not  so  wide  as  the  prothorax,  the  latter  rather  full  and  large,  longer  but  not  so  wide 
as  the  meso-segment,  and  with  a  yellowish- white  tinge  like  the  head.  Rest  of  the 
body  white,  with  a  very  slight  greenish  tinge,  with  small  tubercles  concolorous  with 
the  body,  fh>m  which  radiate  fascicles  of  long  white  fine  hairs  of  unequal  length  half 
as  long  as  the  body.    Length  21™™;  thickness  5  to  6™™. 

Full-fed  larva, — ^Aiter  the  last  molt  the  head  is  jet  black  in  front,  except  along 
back  of  vertex,  which  is  white,  and  sends  a  median  line  between  the  two  large  black 
patches.  In  front  are  three  triangular  whitish  patches,  one  on  the  clypeus,  and  a 
longer  one  on  each  side.  In  front  black,  face  black,  labrum  white.  Body  dull  white, 
tinged  with  pale  glaucous-green,  with  very  long  white  hairs  arising  from  smaU  white 
warts.    Length  38"™. 

Mo(A.— Fore  wings  broad,  subtriangular,  a  little  prolonged  at  the  apex,  of  an  ashy 
white  washed  with  yellow,  with  several  waved  blackish  lines;  those  of  the  middle  of 
the  wing  more  marked,  one  from  the  costa  passing  backward,  forming  a  great  U  ^nd 
containing  in  its  middle  a  round  dot  pupilled  with  brown;  the  other  contiguous  and 
opposed  to  that  oi  tbe  internal  border,  containing  in  the  middle  the  base  of  the  me- 
dian shade,  and  having  the  external  side  formed  at  tbe  expense  of  the  angulated 
line.  This  last  lunalated,  followed  by  a  similar  line  near  the  snbmarginal.  At  the 
end  of  the  discoidal  cell  is  a  blackish  spot,  and  under  tbe  costa,  before  the  upper  \J 
a  mark  of  the  same  color.  Hind  wings  rounded,  white  on  the  edges,  with  marginal 
lunules;  antennas  short,  well  feathered.  Palpi  short,  externallybrown,  with  the 
last  joint  white.    Expanse  of  wings  40™™.    (Guen^e.)        jigitized  by  GoOgl^ 
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223.  Ckaradra  propinquiUnea  Grote. 

The  larva  is  said  by  Mr.  Thaxter  to  feed  in  Maine  on  the  birch,  wal- 
nut, and  maple,  as  well  as  the  oak. 

XarM.~Bl»ck,  with  a  donal  white  band,  and  a  lateral  white  band  edged  below 
with  black  beneath  white.  The  loog  taffcs  in  segment  2  were  clear  black  instead  of 
red  as  normally.    Specimens  on  walnut  were  mottled  and  black.    (Thaxter.) 

Moth. — Differs  from  C  deriden§  by  the  median  lines  being  much  nearer  together  and 
not  joined  at  the  center  of  the  wings.  Orbicular  spot  round,  distinct,  whitish,  with  a 
central  dark  dot.  Beniform  spot  contiguous  to  the  outer  line;  median  line  apparent 
in  front  and  behind  the  orbicular  spot.  Submarginal  line  distinct  on  the  costal  point 
behind,  scalloped.  An  interrupted  marginal  line.  Hind  wings  smoky,  dark  along 
the  external  margin.  Head  and  thorax  whitish.  TegnUe  with  black  marks.  Ex- 
panse of  wings  40™».    (Grote.) 

224.  Pseudothifatira  oymatophoroidea  (Gnen^). 

Mr.  EL  Thaxter  has  collected  on  the  red  oak  the  caterpillar,  which 
lives  in  cases  between  leaves,  such  as  'are  made  by  Gharadra.  When 
at  rest  the  body  is  bent,  the  head  approaching  the  posterior  segments. 
One  span  a  slight  cocoon  in  moss  September  20  to  25,  the  moth  emerg- 
ing on  Jane  9  following. 

Larra. — Rich  yellow-brown,  varying  in  shade,  mottled  by  fine  dark  lines.  A  con- 
trasting white  spot  just  above  the  stigmata  of  segment  4,  roundish  and  varying  in 
sise,  sometimes  altogether  wanting.  A  fine,  continuous,  black  dorsal  line.  Head 
protruded  and  darker  brown  than  the  body.  Stigmata  black-brown,  slender.  Length 
42»B  (1.68  inches).    (Thaxter.) 

Moth. — Fore  wings  straight  and  at  the  internal  angle  with  a  tooth,  the  fringe  of 
which  is  reddish,  and  next  to  a  large  black  spot.  At  the  base  of  the  wing  is  a  gray- 
ish-black spot,  thisn  succeeds  a  wavy  band  composed  of  two  or  three  black  lines,  the 
fiiRt  of  which  is  the  extrabasilar,  and  which  goes  from  the  costa  to  the  inner  edge 
of  the  wing.  The  other  lines  are  indistinct ;  the  submarginal  is  very  much  toothed, 
oblique,  not  bent.  The  whole  wing  is  of  a  silky  gray,  tinted  with  rose,  with  the 
median  space  dusted  with  black  scales.  Hind  wings  ashy  with  a  small  central  line 
and  yeUowish  fringe;  beneath  clear  yellow.  On  each  side  of  the  abdomen  is  a  tuft 
of  dark-gray  scales.  The  female  differs  much  from  the  male  in  having  no  black  spots 
at  the  base  of  the  fore  wings  nor  at  the  internal  angle,  and  the  broad  band  of  the 
male  is  reduced  to  the  extrabasilar  alone,  which  is  fine  and  edged  with  white.  Ab- 
domen not  tufted  on  the  sides.    (Guen^e.) 

225.  Thr  Western  Daoobr-Moth. 
Apatela  ocoidentalia  Grote  and  Robinson. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  has  been  reared  from  the  oak  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  Mr.  Boland  Thaxter  {Psyche  ii,  35).  Thd  moth  is  of  com- 
mon occurrence  from  Jane  to  July  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States.  The  caterpillar  also  feeds  on  the  elm  and  apple  and  is  seen  in 
September.  It  began  to  spin  a  cocoon  September  23,  the  moth  appear- 
ing early  in  the  following  summer.  It  was  identified  for  us  by  Mr. 
Grote. 

Xorva.—Body  cylindrical,  hairy,  with  a  black  hump  on  the  eighth  segment,  and  a 

broad  black  longitudinal  band.    The  general  color  of  the  body  is  a  livid  leaden  hue. 

Pitpa.^Ot  the  usual  shape ;  tip  of  the  abdomen  obtuse,  with  eight  long^  even,  stiff 
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ohitinoos  set®  whiob  are  incarved  at  the  end.    The  basal  abdominal  satare  is  well 
marked,  being  very  deep.    Length  i^0»™. 

Moth.  —This  species  is  the  American  analogue  of  the  £  aropean  A .  pH,  It  oonatan  tly 
differs  from  its  ally  by  the  paler  color  of  the  fore  wings,  which  are  more  sparsely 
covered  with  scales,  and  by  their  somewhat  sqnarer  shape.  The  reniform  spot  on 
the  disc  shows  a  bright  testaoeons  tinge,  and  the  ordinary  spots  are  less  approximate 
than  in  A.  pH.  The  secondaries  are  dark  gray,  nearly  nnicolorons,  a  little  paler  in 
the  male,  and  darker  in  either  sex  than  its  European  analogue.  Expanse  of  wings 
L40  inches.    (G.  and  B.) 

226.  Apatela  lohelicB  (Gaen^.) 

This  caterpillar  was  found  by  Mr.  Ooquillett  ou  the  burr  oak  in  Illi- 
nois, Jane  6 ;  it  spun  a  cocoon  June  22,  the  moth  appearing  July  Li. 

Larva, — Body  bluish-gray,  the  dorsal  space  tinged  with  yellow;  a  dorsal  and  subdor- 
sal pale  yellowish  line  extending  only  to  segment  11,  which  is  humped,  the  top  bluish, 
and  on  it  are  four  quite  large  piliferous  spots;  the  top  of  segment  4  bluish,  inter- 
rupting the  dorsal  line ;  piliferous  spots  whitish,  prominent,  each  bearing  a  black 
hair;  sides  of  the  body  quite  thickly  covered  with  whitish  hairs;  spiracles  white^ 
encircled  with  black ;  body  beneath  greenish  white.  Head  gray,  dotted  with  black, 
and  marked  on  the  top  with  two  blood*red  spots.  Length  1.50  inches.  (Ooquillett, 
Papilio,  i,  6.) 

Moth, — Fore  wings  oblong,  somewhat  square,  of  a  clear  ash,  finely  speckled,  with  a 
thick  basal  line,  the  transverse  inferior  line  thick,  and  the  superior  one  more  feeble 
and  black,  ordinary  lines  quite  well  marked.  The  spots  not  distinct,  joined  together 
by  a  thick  black  spot ;  the  orbicular  spot  relatively  small.  Fringe  plainly  spotted 
with  black.  Hind  wings  dirty  white,  a  little  irised,  with  the  veins  and  the  edge 
broadly  washed  with  blackish ;  beneath  white,  with  a  basal  dash,  a  large  triangular 
spot,  an  interrupted  transverse  line  and  distinct  terminal  black  dashes.  Female  with 
the  fore  wings  relatively  rather  large,  the  hind  wings  more  obscure,  with  the  line  on 
the  under  side  more  entire.    Expanse  of  wings  55  "^  (2.20  inches).    (Gnen^.) 

227.  Apatela  afflieta  Grote. 

Several  caterpillars  were  observed  feeding  on  the  red  oak  by  Mr. 
Thaxter.  They  spun  stout,  elougated  cocoons  September  17  to  25,  and 
the  moths  appeared  in  June  and  July  of  the  following  year. 

Larva. — Light  yellow-brown,  tinged  with  green,  darker  above.  A  few  lateral  whit- 
ish hairs.  Stigmata  white,  ringed  with  black.  A  whitish  stigmatal  line;  a  distinct, 
continuous  black  dorsal  line.  A  subdorsal  row  of  stifif  club-shaped  hairs,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  larva  of  A.  funeralU,  but  much  smaller  and  not  noticeable.  These  are 
easily  broken  and  in  the  specimens  before  me  are  present  only  on  segments  4, 5, 6,  and 
11,  though  in  more  perfect  specimens  they  may  occur  on  all  the  segments.  One 
specimen  found  was  rich  yellow-green,  and  all  vary  considerably  in  shade.  Head 
stout,  flattened  behind,  yellow-brown,  lighter  externally,  sparsely  clothed  with  whit- 
ish hairs.  It  rests  with  the  head  touching  the  posterior  segments,  selecting  a  withered 
or  discolored  leaf  on  which  it  is  well  concealed.    (R.  Thaxter  in  Papilio,  iii,  17.) 

Moth, — Fore  wings  dark  gray,  shaded  with  black.  The  basal  and  transverse  anterior 
lines  are  black,  geminate,  undulate.  The  median  space  dark  gray,  lighter  on  the 
oosta  and  along  internal  margin,  and  traversed  by  the  median  shade-line,  which  is 
black,  dentate,  crosses  the  reniform  spot,  and  is  composed  of  three  distinct  black 
bands,  which  are  obscured  in  the  center  of  the  wing,  and  only  apparent  on  the  costa  and 
internal  margin.  Discal  space  occupied  by  a  deep,  blackish  shade,  showing  a  some- 
what greenish  reflection,  and  which  occupies  all  the  snbterminal  space.  The  ordinary 
spots  are  of  the  normal  shape ;  the  orbicular  spot  distinct,  whitish  with  black  center  ; 
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the  reniform  spot  broad,  bat  slightly  excavated  externally,  obeoored  by  the  greenish 
discal  shade,  ringed  with  black  and  with  a  central  streak.  Transverse  posterior 
line  intensely  black,  geminate,  minately  dentate.  Snbterminal  and  terminal  lines 
white,  idterrnpted,  dentate  between  the  veins ;  firinges  whitish,  broadly  interrupted 
with  black  at  the  extremities  of  the  veins;  costa  with  some  whitish  marks.  Hind 
wings  gray ;  darker  along  the  veins.  Disc  of  thorax  whitish  gray,  with  two  central 
blackish  spots.  Tegnks  and  collar  blackish,  the  latter  with  a  black  line  and  grayish 
above.    Eixpanse  of  wings,  1.60  inches.    (Qrote.) 

238.  ApiUtla  hrwmo9a  (Gnente). 

According  to  Goqaillett,  the  caterpillar  of  this  moth  feeds  on  the  plum 
and  hazel ;  it  spins  a  thin  tongh  cocoon.  In  Illinois  two  caterpillars 
assamed  the  chrysalis  state  in  September,  the  moths  appearing  in  th^ 
last  week  in  April  and  first  week  in  May  of  the  following  year. 


k— Body  black,  marked  with. a  broad  yellowish-brown  stigmatal  stripe;  haira 
in  spreading  dusters  ftom  warts,  those  upon  each  end  of  the  body  being  yellow,  the 
reet  white ;  sixteen  legs ;  head  black ;  length  3d  ™"^. 

Ooeo^  says  it  lives  on  the  oak  and  is  entirely  dear  yellow,  with  a  fine  continuous 
blackish  dorsal  line,  and  the  head  of  a  pale  red.  The  piliferous  points  in  a  trapezoid, 
somewhat  warty,  very  small,  pale  red,  and  emitting  but  a  single  hair.  The  stigmata 
is  circled  with  blackish. 

JftffA. — A  little  larger  than  the  European  A,  r%miei$,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 
Wings  of  a  little  less  fuliginous  gray,  with  all  the  lines  and  the  visible  spots  black ; 
the  orbicular  spot  quite  large,  dear,  and  marked  with  a  central  point ;  the  reniform 
spot  Tory  large,  and  stained  in  the  middle  with  black.  A  broad  blackish  shade,  more 
marked  even  than  in  A.  mmki$y  starts  ttom  the  base  of  the  wing  and  ends  almost  on 
the  terminal  border,  being  interrupted  behind  the  reniform  spot.  The  fringe  is  dis- 
tinctly checkered.  The  smaU  white  lunnle  which  we  see  on  the  inner  margin  in 
TwmiciB^  does  not  here  exist.  Hind  wings  of  a  very  clear  yellowish-gray,  somewhat 
transparent,  with  the  veins  more  distinct.  A  feeble  cellular  lunule,,  and  the  fHnge 
checkered,  outer  edge  brownish,  in  the  female.    (Guen^.) 

229.  Apaiela  ovata  Grote. 

This  is  a  very  common  caterpillar,  feeding  on  the  red  and  white  oak^ 
and  ranges  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  It  is  a  peculiar  caterpillar,  eating 
patches  while  clinging  to  the  nnder  side  of  the  leaf.  It  varies  much 
in  color,  some  being  reddish  orange,  and  pinkish  in  tint;  others  dirty 
whitish  yellow.  In  the  pinkish  specimens  the  dorsal  line  of  dark  dia- 
mond-shaped spots  is  obsolete.  One  was  yellowish  with  dorsal  brown 
spots;  another  caterpillar  was  brown,  with  ten  pairs  of  bright  straw- 
yellow  dorsal  spots.  This  singular  larva,  which  differ^from  most  of  its 
congeners  in  being  nearly  naked,  is  probably  protected  from  its  ene- 
mies, as  it  lies  curled  up  on  the  leaf,  by  its  resemblance  to  a  withered 
patch  or  blotch  on  an  oak-leaf.  It  pupated  September  19  to  25,  not 
spinning  a  cocoon,  and  undoubtedly  entering  the  ground. 

We  have  also  found  it  on  Betula  popuUfolia  ;  and  two  specimens  oc- 
curred on  the  chestnut;  one  of  a  straw-yellow,  the  other  of  a  reddish 
tint    The  moth  was  identified  for  us  by  Mr.  John  B.  Smith. 

The  flattened  body,  very  large  head,  the  dorsal  row  of  short4iAaiond- 
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shaped  spots  on  a  straw-yellow  groaod,  and  the  reddish-orange  mam- 
mill»  giving  rise  to  pale  hairs  will  distingnish  this  singular  larva. 

Larva, — Head  yery  large,  fall,  bilobed,  the  lobe  fall  and  roaoded,  mach  wider 
than  the  body,  pale,  marbled  with  lilac.  Five  pairs  of  abdominal  feet.  Body  short 
aod  thick,  somewhat  flattened,  tapering  somewhat  toward  the  tail ;  straw-yellowish, 
with  a  row  of  dark  broad,  diamond-shaped,  brown  spots  along  the  back,  the  spots 
oonoected  and  oeatered  with  yellowish.  Fonr  setiferoas  dorsal  reddish  roaoded  warts 
arranged  in  a  trapezoid,  with  another  wart  on  the  side  above  each  stigma.  Body 
beneath  paler.    Length,  20™™. 

Moth.^Ot  the  general  shape  of  ^.  hamamelUf  bat  yery  different  in  color  and  with 
distinct  sagittate  marks.  Gray  with  a  bright  tinge,  shaded  with  testaoeons.  A 
black  basal  dash  extends  to  the  twice  strongly  angalated  t.  a.  line,  which  is  gemi- 
nate, the  inner  more  distinct  line  composed  of  raised  scales.  Above  the  basal  dash 
the  hnmeral  space  is  pale  beyond  the  geminate  basal  half-line.  Median  space  wide 
eaperiorly,  owing  to  the  snperior  wide  projection  of  the  distinct  and  regolarly  den- 
ticalated  t.  p.  line  Orbicnlar  rather  large,  pale,  and  yagae,  with  clonded  center. 
Costal  black  marks  evident.  Median  shade  apparent  by  raised  darker  scales.  Reni- 
form  vagae,  bisannnlate,  stained  with  deep  testaceous.  A  very  narrow  black  dis- 
tinct dash  at  internal  angle,  broken  at  the  pale  continued  s.  t.  line.  A  third  black 
dash,  indicated  within  s.  t.  line,  opposite  the  disk.  Secondaries  fuscons,  with  the 
distinct  black  discal  spot  and  dentate  line  of  the  paler  nnder  sorface  reflected.  Ex* 
panse  of  wings,  1.45  inch.    (Grote.) 

230.  Soopeloaoma  morri$oni  Grote. 
Order  Lbpidoptbra;  family  NocTUiBiB 

The  larv»  of  five  species  of  this  genus  have,  according  to  Mr.  B. 
Thaxter,  the  same  form  and  habit ;  are  omnivoroas,  and  live  in  a  case 
between  two  leaves,  or  within  the  folds  of  a  single  leaf;  when  yonng 
making  a  silk-covered  barrow  between  two  ribs  or  eating  out  a  cavity 
in  a  bud  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  Torticid.  When  fully  matured 
and  somewhat  soiled,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate  the  species.  S. 
morrUoni  and  tDalkeri  are  the  most  difficult  to  separate,  but  the  more 
even  and  richer  color  of  the  subdorsal  and  dorsal  regions,  together  with 
the  obliteration  of  the  dorsal  and  subdorsal  lines,  and  the  clear  white 
lateral  line,  render  the  latter  species  sufficiently  recognizable  when 
fresh.  The  lateral  lines  are  substigmatal,  the  stigmata  black,  the  body 
sparsely  covered  with  minute  tubercles  bearing  short  colorless  hairs  in 
all  the  species.  Form  cylindrical,  tapering  very  slightly,  head  moder- 
ate. The  eggs  of  the  present  species  were  laid  on  oak  twigs  April  22.  It 
molts  five  times. 

£'^^.^Stone  color  changing  to  reddish ;  flattened  inferiorly,  a  oentrjd  saperior  de- 
pression from  which  radiate  beaded  ridges.    Transverse  diameter  aboat6™™. 

First  lafval  §tage,^When  jnst  hatched,  color  livid  yellowish  green  with  blackish 
aaperior  and  anterior  blotches.  Head  large,  jet  black.  Thoracic  and  abdominal  legs 
black.  A  frontal  semi-circalar  black  plate  on  segment  1.  After  feeding  and  when 
nearly  grown  indications  of  a  dorsal,  snbdorsal,  and  lateral  streak.  Color  light 
green.    Length  2  to  3™™. 

Second  $iage. — A  dorsal,  two  subdorsal,  and  a  sabstigmatal  whitish  line,  the  two 
•nbdorsal  ones  less  clearly  marked,  especially  the  inferior.  Setiferoas  taberolea, 
which  bear  short  colorless  minute  hairs,  blackish,  indistinctly  ringed.      j 
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In  third  fta^tf.— Moch  m  before,  bnt  the  markiogt  more  dintiDot. 

In  fourth  §tag€,^Co\oT  above  and  below  on  segments,  one-third  dall  pnrple,  tinged 
with  green  dorsally.  Below  light  greenish ;  a  patch  of  porplish  in  the  snbstigmatal 
region  of  each  segment.  Dorsal  line  with  a  blnish  tinge.  Head  light  brown.  Length 
16»«». 

I\fth  $tage, — Marked  as  before  bat  less  distinctly.  Colors  duller  and  darker.  Length 
25mm. 

Siitkataget  mature  larva. — Dull  blackish  with  a  slight  blnish-green  tinge  and  late- 
ral dull  porplish  shades,  obscurely  mottled.  Dorsal  streak  indistinct,  blnish  white, 
somewhat  irregular.  Subdorsal  lines  broken,  bnt  tolerably  distinct,  the  superior 
«dj;ed  with  blackish.  Lateral  streak  white  with  a  bluish  tinge.  Stigmata  black. 
Setiferons  tubercles  minute,  black,  riuged  with  bluish  white;  those  below  the  lateral 
line  more  distinct.  The  superior  subdorsal  line  cuts  the  frontal  plate  of  segment  1 
very  clearly,  and  is  there  tinged  with  yellowish.  Bather  stout,  slightly  tapering. 
Len^h  35™™.     (Thaxter. ) 

ifoti^— This  species  is  of  the  color  of  S,  walkeri,  bnt  differs  at  once  by  the  even,  pale 
abided  distinct  median  lines  on  the  fore  wings,  which  latter  are  of  a  rusty  olivaceous 
ocherous.  The  reniform  appears  merely  as  a  pale  luuiform  mark,  looking  of  a  piece 
with  the  t.  p.  line.  This  latter  in  8.  walkeri  is  dark,  single,  narrow,  irregular  or 
wiyy,  or  a  little  ioterspaceally  notched  over  the  median  nervules.  Hind  wings 
blackish,  with  fringes  like  the  fore  wings  and  thorax  in  color.  Beneath  like  the  fore 
▼ings  above,  irrorate  with  black  scales,  with  distinct  blackish  discal  spot  and  median 
band,  the  latter  centrally  more  deeply  indented  than  usual.  Costal  edge  of  primaries 
straight.    Expanse  of  wings,  38™™.    (Qrote.) 

231.  Amphipyra  pyramidaidee  Gnen. 

Professor  fiiley  found ,  May  28,  1873,  the  larva  of  this  oommoD  moth 
almost  fall-grown  on  the  oak.  It  entered  the  ground  June  5,  and 
issued  as  an  imago  June  25.  He  states  that  it  feeds  on  oak,  poplar, 
grape,  Gercis  canadensis^  persimmon,  and  hazel. 

Saunders  states  that  it  also  occurs  on  the  thorn,  and  that  when  full- 
grown  the  caterpillar  descends  to  the  ground,  and,  drawing  together 
some  loose  fallen  leaves  or  other  rubbish,  spins  a  slight  cocoon  within 
which  it  changes  to  a  dark-brown  chrysalis,  from  which  the  perfect 
insect  escapes  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Xsroa.— Nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the 
My  tapering  towards  the  front,  and  thick- 
toed  behind.  The  head  is  rather  small,  of 
ft  whitish-green  color,  with  the  mandibles 
tipped  with  black;  the  body  whitish-green,  a 
UtUe  darker  on  the  sides,  with  a  white  stripe 
down  the  back,  a  little  broken  between  the 
segments  or  rings,  and  wideniog  behind. 
There  is  a  bright-yellow  stripe  on  each  side 
close  to  the  nnder  snrface,  which  is  most  dis-  Fio.  50.— Imi^Ko  of  Amphipyra  pyramidoi- 
tinct  on  the  hinder  segments,  and  a  second  d^.— After  Riley, 

one  of  the  same  color,  bnt  fainter,  half-way 

between  this  and  the  dorsal  line;  this  latter  is  more  distioct  on  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  body,  and  follows  the  peculiar  prominence  on  the  twelfth  segment.  The  under 
side  of  the  body  is  pale  green.    (Saunders.) 

•Voti^— The  fore  wings  are  dark  brown  shaded  with  paler  brown  and  with  dots 
*od  wayy  lines  of  dull  white;  the  hind  wiugs  are  reddish  with  a  coppery  luster, 
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becomiog  brown  on  the  oater  angle  of  the  front  edge  of  the  wing  and  paler  toward 
the  hinder  and  inner  angle.  The  under  surface  of  the  wings  is  much  paler  than  the 
npper.  The  body  is  dark  brown ;  its  hinder  portion  banded  with  lines  of  a  paler 
hue.    Expanse  of  wings,  If  inches.    (Saunders.) 

232.  Taniocampa  inoerta  Hufii.  (Ortkosia  instahUU  Fitch). 

Professor  Biley  has  found,  feeding  on  the  oak,  small  whitish  larv^t 
with  a  yellow-brown  head  and  a  row  of  red  spots  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  One  folded  a  leaf  within  which  it  span  a  loose,  white  sUken 
web,  open  at  both  ends.  It  transformed  within  this,  bat  deserted  it 
and  entered  the  ground  August  14.  It  also  feeds  on  the  hickory  and 
sassafras.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

233.  Jodia  rufago  Httbn. 

Professor  Biley  states  that  this  is  one  of  the  early  Noctuids,  speci- 
mens of  which  were  collected  on  sugar  at  Washington  April  15,  1884^ 
and  commenced  to  deposit  their  eggs  the  following  day.  The  eggs  are 
yellowish- white,  globular,  and  finely  ribbed.  They  hatch  in  about  seven 
days,  and  the  young  larvae  commence  to  feed  at  once  on  the  leaves  of 
cherry  and  oak.  They  are  yellowish- white,  with  a  pale  yellow  head  and 
black  piliferous  warts.  They  molt  at  intervals  of  three  to  four  days, 
the  last  stage  lasting  about  ten  days,  when,  by  the  end  of  May,  all 
enter  the  ground  for  transformation,  apparently  not  appearing  as  moths 
before  the  following  spring.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

234.  Panopoda  carneiooBta  Onen. 

Larvae  of  this  species  were  found  August  25, 1884,  in  Virginia,  feed- 
ing on  the  oak,  and  a  moth  issued  September  23.  The  same  species 
was  also  found  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Larva, — The  full-grown  larra  ia  about  43°*™  in  length,  rather  slender,  of  a  dark 
green  color,  with  orange- yellow  subdorsal  line,  and  an  oblique,  fine,  yeUow  line  each 
tide  of  each  segment.    (Riley 'h  uopublished  notes.) 

Moth, — Wings  rounded,  entire ;  of  a  violet-ash  color,  with  the  outer  margin  washed 
with  brown,  and  an  indistinct  submarginal  series  of  white  points,  shaded  with  black* 
ish  or  reddish.  Fore  wings  with  three  distinct  brown  lines ;  the  extrabasilar  straight;, 
the  extradisoal  sinuous,  curved,  and  the  median  diffuse  line  straight,  passing  beyond 
the  reniform  dot,  which  is  black,  very  distinct,  L-shaped,  the  lower  branch  of  which 
is  prolonged  to  a  point  under  the  orbicular,  which  is  reduced  to  a  black  dot.  Hind 
wings  with  a  scarcely  visible  extradisoal  line.  Wings  beneath  gray,  powdered  with 
reddish,  not  spotted  or  banded.  Prothorax  reddish  brown.  Expanse  of  wings  46™». 
(Guen^.) 

235.  Panopoda  ruflmargo  HUbn. 

This  moth  has  been  bred  from  the  oak  by  Mr.  B.  Thaxter  (Psyche  ii,  35). 

Moth, — Wings  gray  powdered  with  dark  brown;  the  fore  wings  with  two  median 
lines  very  rambling  (^oarUes)^  almost  parallel,  very  wavy,  but  not  toothed,  fine  and 
continuous,  rust-red,  lined  with  a  yellow  thread.  The  hind  wings  with  a  single  sim- 
ilar line,  starting  from  the  anal  angle,  but  disappearing  two-thirds  across  the  wings. 
Fore  wings  with  the  costa  rust-red  and  the  orbicular  spot  reduced  to  a  dot,  the  i 
iform  being  larger  and  tear-like.    Expanse  of  wings  4$jn»^^g(j  ^y  GoOqI^ 
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Yar.  ro$eico9ta  Gnen.,  with  the  wings  of  a  dear  yellow  ocher,  with  the  red  linet 
more  widely  edged  with  yellow.  The  reniform  it  divided  into  two  dots,  and  the 
erbionlar  is  divided  into  two  spots.  Both  pairs  of  wings  bear  a  sabterminal  line  of 
yellow  spots.  The  female  differs  in  haviDg  the  costa  tinted  with  elear  rose,  and  there 
are  no  snbterminal  dots.    (Gnen^.) 

236.  Co$mia  orina  Goen. 

Order  Lkpidoptera  ;  family  Noctuid^. 

Mr.  W.  Sanndersy  of  London,  Canada,  has  bred  this  moth  from  the 
oak.  One  specimen,  which  entered  the  chrysalis  state  on  the  24th  of 
Jane,  piodaced  the  imago  on  the  18th  of  July.    (Saunders.) 

Loarva. — ^A  smooth  yellowish  green  larva  nine  tenths  of  an  inch  long,  body  cylin- 
drical, above  pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  dorsal  lioe  of  yellow,  less  distinct  on  the 
anterior  segments,  and  covered  with  fine  dots  and  short  streaks  of  yellow,  less  nn- 
meioos  on  the  second  and  terminal  segments.  Head  rather  smooth,  flattened  in  firont, 
slightly  bilobed,  pale  whitish-green. 

Moth.— Fore  wings  somewhat  oblong,  and  rather  reotangnlar  than  triangular ;  of  a 
fleshy  gray  mixed  with  blackish  scales,  and  powdered  on  the  veins  with  black  scales ; 
with  two  fine  median  white  lines  disposed  in  a  trapezium  more  open  at  the  base 
than  in  trapezina  ;  median  spots  encircled  with  white ;  the  orbicular  spot  pnnctored 
with  blackish ;  the  reniform  spot  straight,  constricted  in  the  middle ;  punctured  with 
blaek  at  each  end.  Hind  wings  whitish,  grayish  on  their  outer  half,  with  a  discal 
^ot,  plainer  beneath.  Hale  abdomen  very  slender  and  ended  by  a  Tery  large  tuft  of 
haiTB.   (Gnen^.) 

237.  CUMBINO  CUT-WORMS. 

AgroixB  Baucta^  etc. 

Order  Lbpidoptbra.  ;  family  NocruiDiB. 

Climbing  cut-worms  were  a  prominent  feature  of  the  entomological 
developments  of  the  spring  of  1886.  These  attacked  the  oaks,  elms^  and 
other  shade  trees,  as  well  as  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees  and  a  variety 
of  vines  and  shrubs.  Among  the  species  detected  in  their  work  of  de* 
straction  were  Agrotis  sauciaj  A.  scandensj  A.  alternata^  2LXiAHomokadena 
hadi9trig<i.  The  grass  under  shade  and  fruit  trees  would  often  in  the 
moniiog  be  thickly  strewn  with  leaves  and  buds  that  had  been  severed 
during  the  night.  This  was  especially  noticeable  under  the  various 
oaks  and  sweet  cherries.  On  a  large,  isolated  specimen  of  the  latter, 
np  which  a  trumpet  vine  had  climbed,  I  took  early  in  May  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  larvae  of  Agrotis  altemata.  These  mottled  gray  worms 
were  found  during  the  day  extended  longitudinally  on  the  trunk,  closely 
oppressed  to  the  stems  of  the  trumpet  vine,  where,  protected  by  their 
imitative  coloring,  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  unpracticed  eye  to  de- 
tect them  and  where  even  birds  failed  to  find  them.  When  ready  to 
transform  they  descended  to  the  earth  and  inclosed  themselves  in  an 
Ample,  tough,  dingy-white  cocoon,  under  any  slight  protection  that 
might  be  convenient.  I  also  took  this  species  from  crevices  of  oak- 
twk  and  occasionally  found  one  feeding  in  a  rose.  (Miss  Murtfeldt, 
Bull.  Div.  But.,  xiii,  p.  60.) 
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338.  Catocala  amiea  {EUhneT). 

Mr.  Ooqaillett  found  two  caterpillars  of  this  moth  (0.  androphUa 
Guen.)  in  Illinois  on  a  burr  oak  tree  Jane  5.  They  spun  cocoons  aboat 
disclosing  the  moths  July  24.  Abbot  also  figured  in  manuscript  the 
July  3,  caterpillar,  which  he  found  on  the  oak. 

Larva. — Body  slender,  dnll  greenish  yeUow,  a  light  dorsal  stripe,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  a  darker  stripe  on  which  is  a  row  of  black  piliferons  spots;  a  stigmatal 
row  of  black  piliferons  spots ;  on  top  of  segment  8  is  a  slight  prominence ;  under  side 
of  body  greenish  white,  with  a  row  of  black  spots  in  the  middle,  one  spot  to  each 
segment;  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  abdominal  legs  smaller  than  the  two  posterior 
pairs.  Head  gray,  with  two  white  spots  on  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  Length,  1^ 
inches.    (Coqnillett). 

if oM.— Fore  wings  pale  gray,  the  lines  fine,  not  very  evident,  the  transverse  ante- 
rior line  the  heavier  marked.  A  distinct  black  median  shade  on  costa  above  the 
reniform  and  oontinned  beneath  it,  running  upward  to  external  margin  below  apex. 
A  brown  shade  fills  the  space  left  by  the  exserted  portion  of  the  transverse  posterior 
line  beyond  the  reniform.  This  black  median  shade  is  marked  on  costa,  but  else  sub- 
obsolete  in  all  the  males  I  have  before  me,  and  the  brown  shading  very  faint.  The 
transverse  posterior  line  minutely  dentate  without  prominent  teeth.  Subreniform 
small,  pale,  and  both  spots  inconspicuous  and  often  incompletely  ringed.  The  ser- 
rated subterminal  white  shade  is  tolerably  distinct ;  fringes  dark.  Hind  wi  ngs  bright 
yellow;  a  broa<i  thick  terminal  band  is  squarely  discontinued  and  appears  as  a  black 
dot  at  anal  angle.  Fringes  dark  except  at  apex,  where  is  a  smuJl  yellow  patch. 
Beneath  the  marginal  band  is  brokenly  and  narrowly  continued  to  anal  angle,  and 
the  median  band  is  indicated  by  tolerably  large  spots  or  fragments.  A  specimen 
from  Texas  differs  by  its  dirty,  ocherons  gray  primaries  much  shaded  with  deep 
black,  and  may  be  a  distinct  species.    Expanse  40  to  45™'n.    (Grote). 

239.  Catocala  micronympha  Guen^e  ( C.  fratercula  G.  &  R.) 
Order  Lepiooptera  ;  family  Noctuid^. 

The  caterpillar  lives  ou  the  live  oak  in  early  spring  in  Florida,  the 
insect  remaining  in  the  pupa  state  two  weeks  (A.  Eoebele,  Ball.  Brook- 
lyn Ent  Soc.  i,  p.  44.    It  also  feeds  on  the  burr  oak  in  Illinois. 

According  to  Goquillett  it  spun  its  cocoon  June  1,  disclosing  the  moth 
June  28  {Papilio,  i,  7). 

Z^rra.—Body  ashen  gray,  the  dorsal  space  dark  gray,  and  on  its  outer  edge  is  a  row 
of  black  piliferons  spots;  on  top  of  segmeut  8  is  a  conical  dark-gray  projection, 
tipped  with  whitish ;  posterior  part  of  segment  8  blackish ;  body  beneath  pale  green- 
ish white,  with  a  row  of  black  spots  in  the  middle,  one  spot  to  each  segment ;  the  two 
anterior  pairs  of  abdominal  legs  are  much  smaller  than  the  two  posterior  pairs;  head 
light  gray,  bordered  on  the  top  and  sides  with  black.    Length,  If  inches. 

Moth. — Of  moderate  size,  varying  in  the  distinctness  of  the  median  black  shade, 
which  ascends  as  usual  to  the  extorual  margin.  Tiie  median  space  is  sometimea 
shaded  with  whitish  before  the  reniform  spot.  There  is  no  sinus  to  the  transverse 
posterior  Hue.  The  shape  of  the  median  band  varies  in  being  more  or  less  acutely 
produced  opposite  the  anal  constriction  of  the  bind  border.  The  fore  wings  vary  in 
depth  of  color.  Expanse  of  wings,  42  to  46">™.  Rhode  Island  to  West  Virginia. 
(Grote.) 

This  moth  is  very  variable;  var.  atarah  is  slightly  lighter  than  the  type  form ;  var. 
jaquenetta  has  olivaceous  fore  wiuj^s  with  indistinct  lines,  and  au|ark  shading  toward 
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the  apex ;  var.  Umandra  has  sordid  white  fore  wings,  with  distinct  lines,  hind  winga 
with  the  median  band  narrow ;  yar.  hero  has  the  fore  wings  with  a  large  white  spot 
at  base;  and  in  yar.  gisela  the  fore  wings  are  black  to  the  transyene  posterior  line. 
(Hnlst.) 

240.  Catooala  similis  EdsvATdB, 

The  transformatiODd  of  this  moth  were  first  described  by  Abbot  and 
Smith,  who  named  it  0.  amasia.    Its  food-plant  is  the  oak. 

Larva. — ^Probably  nearly  the  same  as  in  C,  anuuiaf  thus  deceiying  Abbot  in  the 
identity  of  the  two  species.  His  figare  makes  it  greenish  gray,  with  protaberanoea 
on  each  segment,  and  with  dorsal,  subdorsal,  and  stigmatal  dark  lines ;  also  an  oblique 
dark  line  on  each  segment.    (Hnlst.) 

Moik. — Fore  wings  gray,  clouded  with  brown  and  black ;  lines  distinct ;  transyerse 
anterior  line  edged  inwardly ;  transverse  posterior  line  edged  outwardly  with  brown^ 
and  angulated  with  an  angle  beyond  the  reniform  spot  in  place  of  the  M-shaped  part 
of  the  line,  then  nearly  straight  to  the  sinus,  which  is  very  small;  reniform  spot 
pyrifonu,  light ;  subreniform  annulate ;  triangular  light  patch  at  apex,  along  costa ; 
hind  wings  bright  yellow ;  median  band  curyed,  nearly  even,  short,  border  broken. 
Expands  45  to  55°™*.     From  East  and  South. 

Var.  aholah  has  the  fore  wings  clear  silver  gray,  with  a  large  black  patch  beyond 
the  reniform  extending  to  the  apex. 

Var.  i$abella  has  dirty  white  fore  wings,  lines  distinct;  transverse  posterior  line 
edged  with  cinnamon  brown.    (Hnlst.) 

241.  Catooala  chelidoiiia  Qrote, 

According  to  Mr.  Doll  the  food-tree  of  this  Arizona  species  is  the 
8cnib  oak. 

ifoM.—Fore  wings  even  dark  gray,  somewhat  hoary ;  reniform  spot  shaded  with 
gray ;  subreniform  spot  stained  with  brown ;  lines  indistinct,  having  the  same  course 
as  C.  8iwUli$.  Hind  wings  like  those  of  C  similUf  but  with  the  median  band  gen- 
erally narrower.    Probably  representing  C.  Hmilis  in  Arizona.    Expands  40  to  50'>»"». 

242.  Catocala  amasia  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

The  caterpillar  is  Haid  by  Hulst  to  be  probably  similar  to  that  of  0. 
Hmilis  and  to  feed  on  the  oak  or  pride  of  India. 

Mo^, — Fore  wings  sordid  white;  basal  half  line  very  distinct;  transverse  an- 
terior an^  posterior  lines  nearly  obsolete,  the  latter,  when  evident,  scalloped,  not 
angolated  ;  median  space  sordid  white ;  reniform  spot  blackish  ;  transverse  posterior 
line  edged  outwardly  with  cinnamon  brown ;  subterminal  lino  evenly  dentate. 
Hind  wings  yellow;  median  band  often  hooked;  the  border  generally  interrupted. 
Expands  50  to  55"»™.    Eastern  and  Southeastern  United  States.    (Hulst.) 

243.  Catocala  deWah  Strecker. 

Accordiog  to  Mr.  Hnlst,  the  caterpillar  of  this  moth  feeds  npon  the 
oak,  bnt  no  description  of  it  has  yet  been  published.  The  larva  of  van 
desdemona,  which  inhabits  Arizona,  was  reared  by  Mr.  Doll  from  the 
scrub  oak. 

Moth. — Fore  wings  rich  velvety  yellow-brown ;  basal  dash  present ;  transverse  an- 
terior line  very  heavy  and  dark ;  transverse  posterior  line  dark  and  distinct;  teeth 
prominent  and  broad ;  snbterminul  space  somewhat  lighter;  subterminal  i;ne  fine^ 
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strongly  dentate.  Hind  wings  bright  yellow,  median  band  rather  narrow,  gener- 
•ally  reotangolar  at  bend  towards  inner  margin;  marginal  band  broad,  broken  or 
nnbroken.  Expands  70.  to  80™<°.  Habitat,  Nebraska  to  Illinois,  and  south  ward, 
west  to  Arizona.  Var.  desdemona  Hy.  Edw.  Wood  brown  with  lighter  shades;  reni- 
form  spot  brown ;  snbreniform  lighter.  Hind  wings  rich  orange.  Var.  oalphumia 
Hy.  Edw.  Fore  wings  with  a  greenish  tint,  lines  faint.  Hind  wings  wholly  black, 
with  the  exception  of  a  central  cloud,  a  broad  marginal  band,  and  a  central  narrow 
band,  which  are  orange.  Hulet  adds  that  the  species  is  a  very  variable  one,  the 
median  band  showing  a  tendency  common  to  all  the  Catocal»,  as  it  narrows,  to  become 
rectangular  at  the  bend  near  the  anal  margin. 

244.  Catoeala  verriUiana  Grote. 

This  species  extends  from  California  to  Texas,  its  food-plant  being 
the  scrub  oak.    (Hnlst.) 

Moth. — Fore  wings  gray,  shaded  with  blackish ;  a  diffuse  black  basal  dash;  trans- 
verse anterior  line  densely  shaded  with  black;  reniform  dot  small,  yellowish,  more 
or  less  distinctly  double-ringed ;  transverse  posterior  line  much  as  in  C.  blandula. 
Hind  wings  bright  red,  median  black  band  narrow,  quite  even,  not  reaching  the 
4ioal  margin;  marginal  band  narrow.  Expands  50  to  60™™.  C.  opkelia  Hy.  Edw. 
differs  only  in  having  somewhat  heavier  lines  on  the  fore  wings.  C.  verrUliana  is 
4fclways  described  with  bright  red  hind  wings.  C.  violeata  Hy.  Edw.  is  somewhat 
larger  and  has  more  black.  Var.  votria  Hulst  has  clear  yellow  hind  wings,  and  in- 
habits Arizona. 

245.  Catooala  uUronia  (R^hner). 

The  caterpillar,  first  described  in  Packard's  ^'Gaide  to  the  study  of 
Insects"  (p.  317,  pi.  8,  fig.  4),  is  said  to  feed  on  the  wild  cherry,  plam, 
-dogwood,  and  live  oak.  Mr.  Saunders  has  bred  it  in  Canada  from  the 
plum,  finding  it  usually  less  than  half  grown  in  June.  One  caterpillar 
pupated  June  21 ;  it  remained  in  this  state  for  twenty-fonr  days,  the 
moth  appearing  July  15.  The  larva  we  reared  in  Maine  pupated  July 
15  in  an  earthen  cocoon,  the  moth  appearing  August  2.  As  Mr.  Saun- 
ders's description  of  the  caterpillar  is  more  detailed  than  ours,  we  quote 
it  below: 

Larva. — Head  medium  sized,  flattened  in  Aront,  slightly  bilobed,  dnll  bluish  gray, 
with  the  front  flattened  portiou  margined  with  a  purplish-black  stripe.  Under  a 
lens  the  surface  appears  thickly  dotted  with  pale  and  dark-colored  dots  and  streaks, 
with  a  few  short,  pale,  scattered  hairs.  Body  above  dark,  dull,  grayish  brown,  ap- 
pearing under  a  magnifying  power  thickly  studded  with  brownish  dots  on  a  paler 
ground.  Second  segment  a  little  paler  than  the  others,  k  subdorsal  row  of  doll 
reddish  tubercles,  one  on  each  segment  ftom  second  to  fourth  inclusive,  but  behind 
this  there  are  two  on  each  ring  to  the  twelfth  segment  inclusive,  the  anterior  one 
being  the  smallest,  while  the  posterior  and  largest  tubercle  is  more  decidedly  red,  all 
encircled  with  a  slight  ring  of  black  at  their  base.  On  the  ninth  segment  above 
there  is  a  prominent,  nearly  apright,  stent,  fleshy  horn,  abont  one-twelfth  inch  long, 
pointed,  and  similar  in  color  to  the  body,  but  with  an  irregular  grayish  patch  at 
each  side.  On  the  twelfth  segment  the  two  hinder  tubercles  are  somewhat  increased 
in  size  and  nnited  by  a  low  ridge,  tinted  behind  with  deep  reddish  brown;  there  is 
also  an  oblique  stripe  of  the  same  color  ezteuding  forward  fh»m  the  base  of  the 
tubercles  to  near  the  spiracle  on  this  segment.  The  terminal  segment  is  flattened 
and  has  a  number  of  small,  pale  reddish  and  blackish  tubercles  scattered  over  its 
surface.    In  firont  of  each  of  the  smaller  subdorsal  tnberclev^rom  fifth  to  twelfth 
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seinneots  inclosiyey  there  is  a  dall  white  dot,  and  one  also  of  a  ■imilar  character  in 
ftoDt  of  each  of  the  spiracles  along  the  middle  segments  of  the  body ;  from  each  of 
the  tubercles  throughoat  there  arises  a  single  dark  nhort  Itair.  Spiracles  large,  oval, 
doll  grayish,  faintly  encircled  with  black.  Along  the  sides  of  the  body,  close  to  the 
under  surfituse,  is  a  thick  fringe  of  short,  fleshy-looking  hairs,  of  a  delicate  pink 
color.  Under  snrlace  of  a  delicate  pink,  of  a  deeper  shade  along  the  middle,  becoro- 
iDg  blnish  towards  the  margins,  with  a  central  row  of  nearly  round,  velvety  black 
spots,  which  are  largest  from  the  seventh  to  eleventh  segments  inclusive.  Anterior 
segments  greenish  white,  tinted  with  rosy  pink  along  the  middle,  withadull  reddish 
spot  at  the  base  and  behind  each  pair  of  feet.  Thoracic  feet  pale  greenish,  spotted 
outside  and  tipped  with  black ;  abdominal  legs  dull  grayish  brown,  margined  with 
black.    Length  1.60  inches.    (Sannders,  Can,  Ent,  vi,  14d.) 

Moth. — Fore  wings  light-gray  fawn,  dark,  almost  black,  along  the  inner  margin ; 
a  basal  dash  and  one  at  sinus  present ;  a  subapical  dark  shading ;  outer  line  fine, 
strongly  dentated  to  sinus.  Hind  wings  bright  red,  median  band  broad,  rather  even, 
reaching  the  anal  margin.  Expands  60  to  70™™.  Habitat,  east  of  the  great  plains 
and  Texas. 

Var.  eelia  Hy.  Edw.  median  band  of  hind  wings  linear.    Florida. 

Var.  mopsa  Hy.  Edw.    Fore  wings  nearly  uniform  brown. 

Var.  adriana  Hy.  Edw.    Fore  wings  nearly  uniform  fawn  drab. 

Var.  KtrodioB  Streck.  Fore  wings  uniform  dark  smoky  gray ;  denticnlations  of 
outer  line  very  strong,  and  thus  continued  to  inner  margin.     (Hulst.) 

246.  Catoeala  ilia  (Cramer). 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  has  been  reared  by  Messrs.  Eoebele, 
Caalfield,  French,  and  by  Thaxter,  in  Massachusetts,  from  various  spe- 
cies of  oak.  The  moth  is  said  by  Orote  to  be  an  exceedingly  common 
and  very  variable  species.  It  is  found  firom  Canada,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  southward  to  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Gaulfleld  states  that  the 
caterpillar  was  fully  grown  by  June  15  at  Montreal ;  it  spun  up  in  a 
leaf  June  18  and  the  moth  emerged  the  latter  end  of  July.  Prof.  O. 
H.  French  gives  a  detailed  account  of  its  early  stages  in  the  Canadian 
Entomologist  for  January,  1884. 

Xarra. — Head  heart-shaped,  Htrongly  hilob«Ml,  pale  green,  with  white  blotches, 
twelve  short,  black  hairs  in  front,  and  near  the  top  of  the  head  there  are  four  small 
tubercles  of  a  white  color,  each  of  which  is  tipped  with  a  black  hair ;  head  sur- 
rounded with  a  broken  border  of  dark  streaks.  Body  with  the  upper  suVface  greenish 
gray,  with  an  interrupted  dorsal  band  of  delicate  blue-gray  spots,  the  whole  minutely 
spotted  with  black.  On  the  second  segment  are  twelve  small,  white  hairs,  four  on 
toorth,  fifth  and  sixth  Rogments,  six  on  the  seventh,  four  on  the  eighth  to  twelfth, 
six  on  the  thirteenth.  The  sides  delicate  blue-gray,  marbled  with  spots  of  greeu  and 
black,  with  a  broken  lateral  band  of  a  green  color ;  spiracles  yellowUh  white,  with 
a  black  ring;  behind  each  is  a  large  wart,  tipped  with  a  black  hair.  A  fringe  of 
short,  white,  fleshy  iilaments  close  to  the  under  surface.  Body  beneath  pink,  with  a 
row  of  Iransverse  black  spots,  larger  and  darker  on  the  middle  segments.  Feet  and 
prologs  grayish  white,  spotted  with  green  and  black.  Leugth  2^  to  ^^^  (Caulfield 
in  part).  Koebele  states  that  there  is  a  subdorsal  line  of  slight  protuberances,  one 
on  each  segment  from  the  third  segment  back.  There  is  also  a  dark  lunule  with  the 
horns  formed  on  the  eleventh  segment. 

ifolA.— Fore  wings  dark  cinereous,  powdered  with  glaucous  scales  and  shaded  with 
black.  A  basal  ray.  Transverse  anterior  line  geminate.  Reniform  spot  whitish, 
with  a  small,  black  internal  ring.    Subreniform  pale,  subquadrate,  connected  usually 
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with  the  transyene  posterior  line.  Beyond  the  spots  the  median  space  is  shaded 
with  black.  Sometimes  the  whole  wing  is  shaded  with  blackish  to  the  transverae 
posterior  line,  leaving  th«  reniform  as  a  large  white  blotch  withoat  the  aunolas. 
Again,  the  wing  wants  the  glaucous  scales  and  the  leniform  is  concolorons  or  merely 
shows  a  few  white  scales.  Hind  wings  orange-red,  with  an  irregular  black  median 
band  tapering  to  the  margin.  Basal  hairs  fuscous.  Average  expanse  of  wings  75"™. 
Maryland  and  Virginia.    (Grote.) 

Mr.  Halst  remarks  that  in  var.  uxorQnen6e  the  fore  wings  are  brown- 
gray,  the  reniform  spot  white ;  in  the  Galifomiau  var.  zoe  Behr,  the 
hind  wings  are  lighter  orange ;  in  the  var.  osculata  Hulst,  from  Arizona, 
the  hind  wingd  are  clear  yellow.  0.  iliay  he  adds,  is  the  most  variable 
of  all  our  species.  In  some  cases  the  fore  wings  are  strongly  mixed 
with  blue. 

247.  Catooala  epUme  (Dmry). 

The  caterpillar  is  said  by  Ouen^e,  on  the  authority  of  Abbot's  manu- 
script drawings,  to  feed  on  the  oak. 

Larva. — Body  reddish  gray,  marbled  with  bluish  gray ;  a  subdorsal  black  line 
interrupted  at  the  middle  of  each  segment ;  a  paler  lateral  band ;  no  protuberances ; 
head  gray,  with  two  red  points. 

Moth, — ^Fore  wings  very  dark  gray ;  lines  heavy ;  transverse  posterior  line  not 
strongly  angulated,  and  almost  without  a  sinus ;  the  reniform  spot  reddish ;  a  red- 
dish band  beyond  the  transverse  posterior  line,  then  lighter,  often  almost  white, 
serrated  outwardly.    Hind  wings  black ;  Mnges  pure  white. 

248.  Catocala  vidua  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

According  to  Abbot  this  species  feeds  on  the  willow,  locust,  aud 
other  species  of  oaks ;  Mr.  Angus  has  bred  it  from  the  hickory  and  Mr. 
Eoebele  from  the  walnut. 

Xarva.~Greeni8h  gray,  with  many  black  lines ;  whiter  laterally ;  slight  protuber- 
ances ou  each  segment ;  head  gray,  edged  behind  with  black. 

Moth, — Fore  wings  with  the  color  of  C.  retecta  and  markings  of  luetuo9af  though 
these  are  in  the  present  species  heavier  and  more  decided;  transverse  anterior  line 
heavily  geminate,  connecting  half  way  with  the  heavy  black  basal  dash ;  apical  and 
sinus  shading  heavy ;  transverse  posterior  line  with  ffi  very  much  produced.  Hind 
wings  black, slightly  gray  at  base;  deep  white  fringe;  in  some  specimens  there  is 
near  the  anterior  margin  a  faint  indication  of  a  white  median  band.  Expands  80  to 
90°'°'.    Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States.    (Hulst.) 

249.  Catocala  lackrymoaa  Gnen^e. 

Said  by  Mr.  Hulst  to  probably  feed  on  the  oak  and  walnut. 

Moth. — B^ore  wiugs  light  cinereous,  heavily  aud  quite  uniformly  powdered  with 
black  atoms;  slight  basal  dash  present;  lines  fairly  strong,  but  often  lost  in  the 
black  powdering;  transverse  anterior  line  often  confused  and  broken;  transverse 
anterior  line  with  teeth  medium ;  reniform  spot  brownish ;  a  brownish  band  beyond 
the  transverse  posterior  line.  Hind  wings  black,  fringe  white,  black  at  end  of  veins. 
Expands  75  to  85™™.  Lower  Middle  and  Western  States  and  southward.  Var.  Ulnluime 
differs  in  being  less  strongly  powdered  with  black,  aud  in  having  [both  J  the  lines  more 
distinct.  Var.  zelioa  French  has  a  transverse  anterior  line  inwardly  and  transverse 
anterior  line  outwardly,  having  a  black  band  across  the  wing.  Var.  panUna  Hy. 
Edw.,  fore  wings  black  to  the  transverse  posterior  line.  ^  Y 
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250.  Catocala  polygama  Gnen^. 

This  specied  has  been  bred  from  the  oak  by  Ptofessor  Biley,  and  the 
foUawing  description  has  been  drawn  from  the  blown  specimen  in  his 
collectioih    The  caterpillar  pupates  in  a  loose  cocoon  among  leaves. 

'*'  May  7,  1872.  About  full-grown ;  found  under  shelter  at  foot  of 
blackjack  oak.  Color  preserves  well.  Some  paler  than  others.  They 
lie  very  flat  on  the  twigs. 

^'  It  prepared  for  pupation  May  10,  and  changed  to  pupa  Mi^  16, 
the  moth  issuing  June  6.'*    (Eiley's  unpublished  notes.)» 

Xoroa.—Body  of  the  usual  shape,  with  oo  spines  or  large  tubercles.  Head  as 
nsoal,  black  on  the  sides  of  the  front  and  vertex.  Body  ash  brown,  lineated,  with 
two  broad  dark  dorsal  stripes,  succeeded  below  by  a  narrower  but  similar  stripe. 
Sides  of  the  body  aboye  the  base  of  the  legs  dark  ash.  On  each  abdominal  segment 
are  four  light,  distinct,  small  tubercles,,  and  four  on  each  side  arranged  in  a  rhom- 
boid. A  row  of  large  black  ventral  patches  edged  with  orange  ou  each  segment, 
becoming  largest  between  the  first  and  second  pair  of  abdominal  legs.    Length  65°*™. 

Pmjmi. — Of  the  usual  form,  the  body  frosted  over  with  a  whitish  powder.    Length 

ifotA.— The  four  wings  slightly  greenish  gray,  powdered  with  dark  ferruginous 
scales,  especially  beyond  the  outer  line,  where  this  shade  forms  a  dentate  submar- 
ginal  line.  The  outer  or  extradiscal  line  is  more  finely  waved,  and  above  the  sub- 
median  vein  it  passes  into  a  black  spot  bordered  with  rust-red.  The  edge  of  the 
hind  wings  are  indented  with  yellow  at  the  outer  angle. 

251.  Catooala  eoccinaia  Grote. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  has  been  bred  from  the  oak  by  Mr.  D. 
W.  (Toquillett,  of  Illinois.  His  specimen  spun  its  cocoon  June  6,  pro- 
dacing  the  imago  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

Larva, — Body  dark  gray,  a  curved  fleshy  prolection  on  top  of  segment  8 ;  segment 
11  slightly  raised,  with  two  tubercles  on  the  top ;  a  row  of  small  prickles  on  the 
dorsal  space,  sixteen  legs,  a  black  spot  beneath  each  of  the  segments  which  bear  the 
four  pairs  of  abdominal  legs;  head  gray,  bordered  with  black.  Length  62™°*. 
(Coquillett.) 

Moth. — A  little  smaller  than  C.paria  ;  clear  cinereous ;  before  the  reniform,  which 
is  smaUer  and  paler  than  in  C,  parta,  the  wing  is  whitish  and  occasionally  allows 
the  crimson  onderfaco  to  be  reflected.  Snbreniform  spot  whitish  and  large.  Hind 
wings  bright  crimson.    (Grote. ) 

The  following  species  are  geometrids,  or  species  of  the  lepidopterous 
fiunily  PhalmiidtB  : 

252.  Euirapala  clemataria  Hiibner. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  occurred  on  the  live  oak  at  Crescent 
City,  Fia.y  in  April.  My  specimens  were  left  to  be  bred  in  the  olBco  of 
the  V.  S.  Entomologist,  at  Washington,  but  died.  The  following  notes 
were  copied  for  me  by  Mr.  Pergande. 

The  larva  had  not  eaten  anything  for  some  days  when  received,  and  drank 
greedily  some  water  when  placed  near  some  drops,  and  soon  after  commenced  feed- 
ing on  leaves  of  white  and  other  oaks.  It  cast  a  skin  two  or  three  days  after  and 
became  quite  dark  brownish.    It  died  April  27  of  diarrhea. 
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Jane  27  one  larva  of  the  same  species  was  found  oa  oak  near  the  fair  ground,  Dis- 
trict of  Columhia.  It  measures  2^  inches  in  length  and  is  of  a  dark  grayish-brown 
color,  the  dorsum  being  more  brown  whilst  its  sides  and  venter  are  dark  gray. 
Warts  and  stigmata  are  of  the  same  color  as  in  the  smaller  larva  fn>m  Florida.  The 
minute  oval  spots  are  replaced  by  a  rather  indistinct  marmoration,  which  on  the 
dorsum  is  somewhat  orange  and  on  the  sides  and  venter  more  olive.  The  moth 
issued  July  23, 1886. 

One  larva  of  the  same  species  was  found  by  Eoebele  Iq  Yirginiay 
June  12, 1882,  feeding  on  hickory. 

The  larva  is  long  and  slender,  of  nearly  even  width  throughout;  the 
head  flattened  in  front;  mesothoracic  segments  with  lateral  and  dorsal 
tubercles  which  are  very  rough ;  on  the  fourth  abdominal  segment  are 
two  conical  dark  dorsal  tubercles;  there  are  two  minute  dark  tubercles 
on  the  fifth,  and  two  slightly  larger  ones  nearer  together  on  the  eighth. 

Abbot  states  that  it  feeds  on  Clematis  rosea,  and  in  his  manuscript 
drawings  that  it  feeds  on  Pyrrtiopappus  carolinianus. 

Larva.— Its  length  is  If  inches.  Color  gray  with  a  slight  yellowish  tinge,  and  the 
whole  surface  closely  marked  with  minute,  transversely  oval,  blackish  or  pale 
dusky  spots.  Head  small,  quite  flat,  and  closely  spotted  with  darker  gray.  Protho- 
rax  small,  scarcely  broader  than  the  head,  with  a  broad,  somewhat  paler  median  and 
narrow  subdorsal  line.  Its  posterior  margin  is  provided  with  a  transverse  row  of 
four  small  black  tubercles.  The  mesothorax  is  much  larger  and  very  abrupt;  in 
front;  the  small  anterior  wrinkles  are  somewhat  yellowish,  whilst  the  large  poste- 
rior swelling  is  of  the  color  of  the  body,  being  ornamented  anteriorly  by  four  trans- 
versely o7al,  conspicuous  black  spots,  annulated  with  a  brownish-yeUow  ring.  The 
four  black  warts  on  the  metathorax  are  only  externally  bordered  with  brownish 
yellow.  The  two  dorsal  rows  of  warts  on  abdominal  segments  1  to  7,  are  arranged 
as  usual,  are  small,  black,  and  also  with  brownish-yellow  border  externally.  The 
posterior  pair  of  dorsal  spots  on  the  fourth  abdominal  segment  is  replaced  by  two 
prominent,  somewhat  transversely  oval,  black  tubercles  with  rounded  tip,  and 
orange-yellow  external  margin  at  base.  The  eighth  segment  is  also  somewhat 
swollen  above,  is  marked  with  two  large  black  median  spots,  an  orange  annular  with 
black  center  each  side,  and  a  transverse  orange  spot  with  black  center  behind  the 
swelling.  Stigmata  orange  with  black  anunlus.  The  three  warts  which  surround  the 
first  abdominal  stigma  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  other  segments.  The  lower 
anterior  wart  is  placed  farther  in  front  of  the  stigma  than  that  of  the  other  segments, 
whilst  the  upper  wart  is  placed  just  above  the  stigma  and  largest.  The  two  ante- 
rior warts  of  the  other  stigmata,  however,  are  both  placed  in  front,  the  upper  one 
farthest  apart.  The  anterior  wart  of  the  first  stigma  is  black,  with  orange  tips,  and 
all  other  warts  orange  with  black  tip.  There  is  a  somewhat  lunate,  deep  black 
superior  margin  at  base  of  the  wart  above  the  first  stigma  and  a  short  blackish  dash 
above  all  other  warts.  The  venter  is  of  a  paler  gray  with  three  large  blackish  spots 
on  the  fourth  and  fifth  segments.     (Riley.) 

Pupa,— Body  unusually  thick,  rather  short;  surface  rough  and  corrugated,  spotted 
with  black;  spiracles  large  and  black.  Pale  dull  reddish  ash,  dark  towards  and  at 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen;  legs  somewhat  streaked  with  black.  The  tip  very  pecnliar, 
being  short  and  blunt ;  the  last  segment  corrugated  with  longitudinal  ridges  which 
are  swollen  at  the  anterior  edge  at  the  suture.  Cremaster  broad  and  conical,  some- 
what flattened,  the  surface  rough,  coarsely  pitted ;  a  large  smooth  terminal  cnrved 
spine,  with  three  pairs  of  lateral  rather  large  setas,  all  arising  near  together  at  the 
base  of  the  single  terminal  one.    Length,  20>n<". 

ifo^A.— Wings  very  falcate,  especially  in  the  female,  where  they  are  produced  into 
a  long  point.    Body  and  wings  fawn  color,  with  scattered  black^^ts;  front  of  head 
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leddUh  brown ;  yertex  white.  Fore  wings,  with  two  inner  reddish-brown  diffuse 
lines,  the  inner  sitnsted  half-way  between  the  base  of  the  wing  and  discal  dot, 
cnired  and  more  or  less  scalloped,  the  onter  carved,  situated  just  be>ond  the  discal 
dot,  and  joining  the  third  outer  line  on  the  second  median  venule ;  it  is  broader  and 
still  more  diffuse  than  the  basal  line.  Outer  line  straight,  bent  back  at  a  very  acute 
angle  on  to  the  coeta,  the  line  above  the  bend  being  more  or  less  angularly  curved 
aod  dilated  on4he  oosta;  an  oblique  white  line  extends  from  the  bend  to  the  costa 
jast  below  the  apex,  which  is  white  above  and  blackish  below,  with  a  large  reddish- 
brown  patch  extending  trom  below  the  apex  to  the  second  median  vennle.  Discal 
dots  in  both  wings  black ;  scales  flattened  as  usual.  Hind  wings  with  a  single  slightly 
curved  line  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing.    Expanse  of  wings,  2.90  inches. 

253.  Eutrapela  trannersata  (Drury). 

This  rather  oommon  caterpillar  was  first  found  by  Abbot  feeding  on 
CUthra  alnifolia.  In  the  Northern  States  it  feeds  on  the  maple  (Good- 
ell)  and  carrant  (Emerton),  and  we  have  found  the  moth  just  emerged 
resting  on  the  leaves  of  the  red  maple.  In  Florida,  however,  we  have 
foand  it  at  Crescent  City  in  April  feeding  on  the  live  oak.  It  was 
reared  by  the  U.  S.  Entomologist  at  Washington,  where  on  May  6  it 
spun  a  rather  dense  cocoon  between  the  leaves,  the  moth  emerging 
May  31.  The  larva  occurred  in  Virginia  June  26,  where  it  feeds  on  the 
oak  (Koebele);  in  Massachusetts  the  caterpillar  occurs  in  June;  thus 
it  is  apparently  double-brooded  in  Florida  and  the  cotton  States,  but 
single-brooded  in  the  Northern  States. 

Larva, — It  is  about  1  inch  in  length  and  quite  uniformly  dark  gray,  with  a  paler 
gray,  elongated  spot  each  side  of  the  first  abdominal  segment.  The  lateral  margin 
forms  a  flattened  carina,  on  which  the  stigmata  are  situated.  Both  edges  of  this 
carina  are  parplish,  and  the  small  stigmata  white  with  black  annulus.  Piliferoua 
warts  small  and  black.  There  i» a  large,  prominent,  transverse,  bilobed  projection 
of  a  blackish  color  on  the  fourth  abdominal  segment,  which  is  bordered  in  front  by  a 
whitish  triangle.  Behind  this  projection,  and  parallel  with  its  lateral  angles,  run 
two  whitish  dorsal  lines  to  the  anal  plate.  There  are  also  two  small  black  conical 
tubercles  on  the  last  segment.  Head  concolorous  with  the  body,  the  face  marked 
with  a  dull  black  semicircular  spot,  the  angles  of  which  end  near  the  base  of  the 
mandibles. 

The  smaller  larva,  which  measured  aboat  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  is 
dark  purple,  with  the  head  entirely  dull  black.  The  projection  on  the  fourth  abdom- 
inal segment  is  in  this  specimen  still  divided  into  two  oval  and  rather  prominent 
tnbercles  which  are  orange  externally.    (Riley.) 

Pria, — Large  and  long,  not  very  stout  and  short  compared  with  that  of  E.  clem' 
aiaria;  acutely  pointed  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  In  color  slightly  pale  ash-mahog- 
sny.  The  last  segment  much  corrugated  longitudinally  at  the  base  of  the  cremaster, 
but  the  ridges  are  not  swollen  anteriorly  as  in  E,  clemataria.  Cremaster  flattened, 
conical,  not  discolored  with  black,  with  two  terminal  ezcurved  thick  set»,  and  only 
<)ne  pair  of  minute  subdorsal- lateral  setae.    Length,  21°^'". 

The  moth.— It  may  be  recognized  by  its  large  size,  the  very  falcate  wings,  the 
obtusely  bent  onter  line  on  the  fore  wings,  and  by  the  snbmarginal  shade  or  row  of 
ipotd  on  both  wings;  the  hind  wings  extend  farther  than  usual  behind  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen.  Fawn  color,  varying  to  ocherons ;  head  chocolate  brown  in  front,  the 
vertex  white.  Fore  wings  with  the  inner  line  usually  present,  curved,  consisting  of 
two  large  scallops  meeting  on  the  median  vein  and  pointing  inward.  Outer  line 
straight,  more  or  less  distinctly  bent  near  the  apex,  turning  at  right  ang^  into  the 
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oostft.  From  the  angle  extends  a  more  or  less  distinct  slightly  onrred  series  of  irreg- 
ular diffuse  dark  spots  to  the  inner  angle ;  this  is  usually  represented  by  a  faint  shade. 
Discal  dots  alike  in  each  wing,  being  small  and  black.  Hind  wings  with  the  single 
line  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  straight,  with  the  outer  series  of  diffuse  spots  as  on  the 
fore  wings.    Expanse  of  wings,  2  to  2.10  inches. 

254.  Metanema  queroivararia  Gaen€e. 

(Larva,  PI.  Ill,  fig.  8.) 

Feeding  on  the  oak,  a  pale  green  span  worm,  marked  with  red,  changing  to  a 
brownish-gray  chrysalis,  from  which  a  beautifal  sickle-winged  moth  comes. 

In  Georgia  it  was  observed  by  Abbot  oq  the  oak  and  poplar  in  April ; 
it  papat.e8  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  moth  appears  at  the  end 
of  the  same  month.  We  have  raised  this  from  the  oak,  the  moth  issuing 
on  May  3. 

Larva, — Pale  green,  with  the  sutures  and  sides  reddish,  a  double  angle  bordered 
with  reddish  on  the  second  segment  behind  the  head ;  another  more  salient  on  the 
sixth,  and  finally  another  on  the  tenth ;  the  fifth  segment  has  on  each  side  a  small 
pointed  tubercle.    Head  and  feet  concolorous. 

Pupa, — Reddish  horn-brown,  with  the  abdominal  sutures  reddish ;  caudal  spine 
acute,  large  and  flat.    Length  13°^. 

Moth,  —Body  and  wings  pale  whitish  ash.  Wings  thickly  covered  with  fine  speokles. 
Fore  wings  with  three  lines,  the  usual  inner  and  outer  lines,  and  a  third  wavy  sub- 
marginal  hair-line.  The  two  inner  lines  distinct,  of  even  width,  a  little  oblique,  not 
waved ;  the  innermost  line  situated  exactly  on  the  inner  third,  the  outer  line  on  the 
outer  third  of  the  wing.  •  Costal  edge  stained  with  reddish  on  the  end  of  the  outer 
line.  Submarginal  hair-line  wavy,  sinuate,  reddish,  situated  half-way  between  the 
outer  line  and  the  edge  of  the  wing,  and  disappearing  below  the  second  median 
venule,  scalloped  between  each  veuale,  mnch  more  distinct  below  than  above.  On  the 
hind  wings  a  single  brown  line,  and  traces  of  a  submarginal  wavy  line.  Beneath  paler 
than  above,  with  the  lines  reproduced  beneath  and  dull  colored ;  the  third  submar- 
ginal line  on  both  wings  partially  obsolete,  but  clearer  than  above ;  fringe  reddish. 
Expanse  of  wings  1.50  inches.    It  ranges  from  Maine  southward. 

255.  Nematooampa  filamentaria  (Guen^e). 

The  singular  caterpillar  of  this  species  is  fonnd  on  the  oak,  maple, 
as  well  as  the  cnrrant  and  strawberry,  in  Jane,  becoming  a  chrysalis 
in  New  England  by  the  20th  of  the  month,  the  moth  appearing  early 
in  Jnly  and  flying  abont  through  the  summer.  Its  habits  in  Missouri 
have  been  thus  described  by  Professor  Biley : 

June  1, 1870. — Larv»  were  found  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  thorn  and  laurel  oak.  One 
changed  to  pupa  June  4,  hauging  between  a  few  threads  on  a  twig.  The  moth  issued 
June  12.  One  larva  was  also  received  .June  26,  1883,  from  J.  H.  Clark,  of  New  York, 
which  he  found  feeding  on  a  rose-bush.  It  changed  to  pupa  in  a  slight  web  of 
thread  June  27,  and  the  moth  issued  Jcdy  5,  1883. 

Some  larvte  of  this  insect  are  infested  by  Tachinids,  the  eggs  of  which  were  de- 
posited at  the  side  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  segments.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

Larva, — Body  cylindrical ;  head  large,  with  two  unequal  pairs  of  long,  slender, 
fleshy  filaments  situated  on  the  third  and  fifth  abdominal  segments,  the  posterior 
pair  shorter  than  the  others,  curled  at  the  end  and  finely  tuberculated.  Head  pale 
rust-red,  full,  slightly  bilobed,  flattened  in  front ;  marbled  withr-a  still  paler  hue. 
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Half-way  between  the  metathoraoio  legs  and  the  first  pair  of  filaments  are  two  sub- 
acute taberolesy  whioh  are  mst-red ;  when  the  foar  filaments  are  nncorled  they  are 
as  long  as  from  the  head  to  the  tnberoles.  The  anterior  pair  of  filaments  are  pale 
mat-red  beneath  at  base,  brown  above,  bnt  tipped  with  white.  A  distinct  dorsal 
line  from  the  prothorax  to  the  second  pair  of  filaments ;  a  pair  of  small  tnbercles 
next  to  the  last  segment,  tipped  with  pale  mst-red.  Body  wood-colored  above  and 
beneath ;  thoracic  segments  greenish  above,  sncceeded  by  pale  mst-red  between  the 


Fig.  dO^^Nemato^mpa  /lamentaria ;  a  larva,  b  pnpa.    Kat.  sise.  — 
Bmerton,  del. 

tnbercles  and  first  pair  of  filaments;  behind  these  variously  marked  with  light  and 
dark  brown.  An  oval  dark  spot  behind  the  last  pair  of  tnbercles  and  extending  into 
the  anal  plate.    Anal  legs  nisty,  lined  above  with  a  whitish  line.    Length  19°^, 

Pupa, — Body  rather  thick,  conical,  pale  horn-brown,  slashed  and  speckled  with 
dark-brown. 

Moth, — Fore  wings  nnnsnaUy  short  and  broad ;  apex  rectangular,  outer  edge  bent 
in  the  middle,  deeply  excavated  in  the  female  on  each  side  of  the  angles ;  hind  wings 
rounded  at  the  apex,  with  a  distinct  angle  in  the  middle,  reaching  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  abdomen.  Pale  ocherous,  with  brown  veins  and  transverse  dots ;  a  brown 
inner  line,  much  curved.  An  outer  sinuate  line,  with  a  supplementary  line  Just 
inside,  touching  the  outer  line  on  the  submedian  vein  and  in  the  extradiscal  space, 
and  forming  a  large  circle,  one  side  of  which  touches  the  outer  line.  Beyond  the 
line  the  border  of  the  wing  is  dull  brown,  with  the  apical  region  clear.  Hind  wings 
streaked  transversely,  as  on  the  fore  wing,  with  the  outer  third  brown,  the  apex 
indoded.    Expanse  of  wings  25°*°*  (1  inch). 

256.  Endrapia  Mlinearia  Packard. 

The  geometric  caterpillar  of  this  species  was  found  by  Mr.  W.  Saun- 
ders, of  London,  Canada,  feeding  on  the  oak ;  unfortunately  it  was 
not  described ;  it  became  a  chrysalis  early  in  July,  emerging  as  a  moth 
two  weeks  later. 

The  maik, — Clear  fkwn-brown ;  wings  much  darker  and  less  spotted  than  in  the 
other  species  of  Endropia.  Body  and  wings  concoloroos;  front  edge  of  the  fore 
wings  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  wing  and  spotted  finely,  especially  on  the  edge,  with 
brown  specks.  Two  brown  hair-lines,  the  inner  situated  on  the  basal,  and  the  outer 
on  the  outer  third  of  the  wing;  the  inner  line  bent  on  the  front  edge  of  the  wing. 
Outer  line  a  little  curved  outward  in  the  middle  of  the  wing.  Half-way  between 
this  line  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  is  a  diffuse,  interrupted,  faint  grayish  band 
with  a  few  dark  scales,  often  wanting,  and  connecting  with  an  oblique  apical  patch, 
also  eoncolorous  with  the  front  edge  of  the  wing.  Outer  edge  of  the  wing  deeply 
notched,  the  eight  acute  points  (including  the  apex,  which  is  very  acute)  tipped  with 
ft  few  black  scales,  the  fringe  being  whitish  between.  Beneath,  body  and  wings 
ocher-yeUow'',  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  wings.     Both  wings  marked  alike  with 
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a  basal,  diffuse,  broad  brown  line,  and  an  outer  much  curved  brown  hair-line.  An 
outer  row  of  dark  patches  forming  a  faint  broken  line.  An  apical,  oblique,  whitish 
patch.  Hind  edge  of  fore  wings  with  darker  spots  and  patches  than  elsewhere.  Ex- 
panse of  wings,  1.30  to  1.65  inches.  This  fine  moth  occurs  ail  over  the  United  Statea 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  California  to  Oregon. 

257.  Endropia  peoHnaria  Guen^. 

Living  on  the  oak  and  other  trees,  a  large  gray  measuring  worm,  transforming  to  a 
large  Endropiat  with  three  sharp  teeth  in  the  hind  wings. 

The  traDsforinations  of  this  moth  have  been  observed  by  Abbot  in 
Georgia,  who  foand  it  living  on  the  oak  and  poplar  in  April.  It  changes 
to  a  chrysalis  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  moth  appears  at  the 
^nd  of  the  same  month. 

Larva, — Pale  green,  with  the  sutures  and  sides  reddish,  a  double  angle  bordered 
with  reddish  on  the  second  segment,  another  more  salient  on  the  sixth,  and  finally 
another  on  the  tenth ;  the  fifth  has  on  each  side  a  small  pointed  tubercle.  Head  and 
feet  concolorous. 

Moth, — ^The  hind  wings  with  a  large  tail  and  toothed;  the  fore  wings  angular, 
sickle-shaped.  Body  and  wings  pale  whitish-ash.  Wings  thickly  covered  with  fine 
speckles.  Fore  wings  with  three  lines,  tbe  usual  inner  and  outer  line,  and  a  third 
wavy  submarginal  hair-line.  The  two  inner  lines  distinct,  of  even  width,  a  little 
oblique,  not  waved ;  the  innermost  line  situated  exactly  on  the  inner  third,  the  outer 
line  on  the  outer  third  of  the  wing.  Front  edge  of  the  fore  wings  stained  with  red- 
dish on  the  end  of  the  outer  line.  Submarginal  hair-line  wavy,  sinuate,  reddish, 
situated  half-way  between  the  outer  line  and  the  edge  of  the  wing  and  disappearing 
^low  the  second  median  venule,  scalloped  between  each  venule,  much  more  distinct 
below  than  above.  On  the  hind  wings  a  single  brown  line,  and  traces  of  a  submar- 
ginal wavy  line.  Beneath,  paler  than  above,  with  the  lines  reproduced  beneath,  and 
dull  colored ;  the  third  submarginal  line  on  both  wings  partly  obsolete,  but  clearer 
than  above ;  fringe  reddish.  Expanse  of  wings,  1.50  inches.  Ranges  fh>m  Maine  to 
Missouri  and  Kansas. 

The  parent  of  this  caterpillar,  which  is  found  in  the  United  States^ 
north  and  south,  and  west  as  far  as  Kansas,  may  be  known  by  the 
three  well-marked  teeth  on  the  apical  half  of  the  hind  wings,  by  the 
clear  border  of  the  wings,  and  by  the  dark  clear  lines  on  the  ander  side. 

The  caterpillar  lives  in  Georgia  on  the  oak  and  other  trees,  according 
to  notes  left  after  his  death  by  Abbot,  and  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  gray, 
with  a  dorsal  lozenge  like  mark.  The  fourth  segment  is  darker,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  are  also  two  obscure  marks 
bifid  anteriorly  on  the  first,  and  carrying  a  blackish  angle  on  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  second.  The  head  and  feet  are  concolorous.  It  is  found 
in  Georgia  in  May  and  June,  and  the  moth  is  disclosed  towards  the  end 
of  this  last  month.  A  second  generation  enters  the  chrysalis  state 
towards  the  middle  of  July  to  appear  as  moths  in  the  beginning  of 
August.  In  the  Northern  States  the  species  is  undoubtedly  only 
single-brooded. 

Besides  these  geometric  caterpillars,  that  of  Metrocampa  perlaria 
Gueu^e  should  be  looked  for  on  the  oak,  as  its  closely  allied  European 
congener  {M.  margaritata)  feeds  on  tbe  elm,  hornbeam,  birch,  and  oak* 
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258.  Endropia  iextrinaria  Grote  and  Rob. 

The  caterpillar  was  found  on  tbe  white  oak  at  Providence,  October  7. 
October  10  it  began  to  spin  a  thin  slight  web  at  the  bottom  of  the  breed- 
ing box,  and  the  papa  appeared  October  12.  The  moth  appeared  in 
the  breeding  box  in  May.  I  have  captured  the  moths  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  at  the  end  of  June,  where  no  oak  trees  were  perceived. 

XofTo. — ^Tbe  body  is  rather  slender,  the  bead  wider  tbau  the  segment  behind, 
founded,  rather  deeply  bilobed,  swollen  on  each  side  of  the  apex  of  the  clypens ;  tbe- 
Istter  edged  witb  dark  brown,  forming  a  V-shaped  line  on  tbe  front  of  the  head. 
The  protboracic  segment  is  normal,  wbile  tbe  mesotboracic  segment  is  mncb  swoUen 
on  each  side,  the  rounded  swellings  connected  by  a  dorsal  curved  ridge.  On  tbe^ 
metathoraclc  segment  is  a  small  transverse  ridge,  next  to  that  on  the  meso-segment. 
Od  the  binder  part  of  the  third  abdominal  segment  is  a  large  double  dorsal  dark  knob- 
like hnmp.  On  the  sixth  is  a  conspicuous  dark  transverse  rounded  ridge,  enlarged 
and  higher  at  each  end.  The  eighth  segment  has  large  warts,  and  there  are  also  large 
warts  on  the  sides  of  segments  7  to  10.  The  supra-anal  plate  is  triangular  but  short, 
with  four  hair-bearing  warts  above  and  four  at  the  end.  Anal  legs  large  and  broad. 
The  short  penultimate  segment  has  a  transverse  row  of  eight  large  warts ;  these 
warts  are  obsolete  on  tbe  front  half  of  the  body. 

The  body  is  of  exactly  tbe  color  of  an  oak  twig,  being  dark  gray  shaded  with 
light,  and  of  the  same  color  beneath  as  above ;  while  tbe  knotted  appearance  of  the^ 
segments  behind  the  head  and  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  body  assist  in  tbe  deception,  tbe 
caterpillar  being  remarkably  like  a  bit  of  oak  twig.  Tbe  anal  conical  dorsal  tuber- 
cles are  large  and  distinct. 

¥oA.— In  this  species  tbe  hind  wings  are  distinctly  "tailed,''  not  merely  sinnated, 
as  in  E.  nuuiaisaria,  while  tbe  fore  wings  are  distinctly  excavated,  bnt  not  dentate 
below  the  apex,  and  they  are  shorter  and  broader  than  usual.  Fore  wings  densely 
mottled  and  strigated  with  ocherous* brown ;  an  inner,  curved,  pale-brown  line,  bent 
outward  on  the  submedian  vein,  and  meeting  tbe  outer  line,  which  either  runs  very 
near,  or  if  remote,  throws  out  a  connecting  streak,  in  tbe  former  case  forming  an  oval, 
with  the  end  resting  on  the  inner  margin  of  tbe  wing.  Outer  line  dusky  fawn-brown, 
obUqae,  curved  outward  above  and  below  inward  to  meet  tbe  inner.  Beyond,  tbe 
wing  is  shaded  with  ocherous-brown ;  this  shade  sometimes  extends  to  the  border  of 
tbe  wing,  interrupted  by  a  snbmarginal  row  of  irregular  pale  patches  proceeding  from 
the  broad,  apical,  diflfuse,  pale  patch.  Discal  dots  black,  distinct  in  both  wings. 
Hind  wings  like  the  front  pair,  tbe  outer  line  situated  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  wing  and 
nearer  tbe  discal  dot  than  usual.    Expanse  of  wings,  1.50  inches. 

259.  Paraphia  unipunciaria  (Haworth). 
Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Phal^nid^. 

Eating  the  leaves  early  in  June,  a  gray  span  worm  1.40  inch  long,  sprinkled  with 
blackish  dots  and  short  lines,  its  head  and  neck  a  little  thicker  than  the  body,  each 
ring  with  a  small  squarish  white  spot  above  on  its  bind  edge  and  witb  two  blackish 
parallel  lines  on  each  side  of  this  spot. 

This  moth  ranges  from  New  England  to  Texas ;  it  is  said  by  Fitch  to 
feed  on  the  oak,  and  by  Abbot  (in  Gnen^e)  to  live  on  the  ^'elm,  oak^ 
coumouillery^  etc.  The  Amilapis  triplipunctata  of  Fitch  is  undoubtedly 
synonymous  with  Haworth's  species,  originally  described  as  an  English 
species. 
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The  moth. — Of  a  aniform  clear  fawn-color,  without  the  nsaal  spots  and  speckles 
present  in  other  species  of  the  genns;  a  basal,  brown  hair-line  bent  outward  acutely 
on  the  median  vein ;  a  broad,  diffuse,  dark  median  band  common  to  both  wings.  The 
extradiscal  line  is  dark,  finely  scalloped,  curved  outward  below  the  costs,  and  sweep- 
ing inward  below  the.first  median  venule;  beyond  this  line  both  wings  are  deeper 
fawn-color.  At  a  little  distance  below  the  costa,  and  nearer  the  extradiscal  line  than 
the  onter  edge  of  the  wing,  is  a  conspicuous  angular,  clear,  white  spot.  Fringe  dark, 
the  scallops  filled  with  whitish  scales.  Hind  wings  like  the  anterior  pair,  though  the 
extradiscal  line  is  not  sinuous,  but  curved  regularly  outward.  Beneath,  paler  than 
above;  the  median  band  is  distinct,  and  the  extradiscal  line  more  or  less  so;  the  tints 
are  much  as  above.    The  wings  expand  1.40  inches. 

'260.  Tkerinafervidaria  UUhner. 

This  moth  was  bred  by  Abbot  in  Georgia  from  the  silver- bell  tree 
{EcUesia  diptera),  bat  Dr.  Biley  has  reared  it  from  the  live  oak  in 
Florida.  This  is  oar  most  com  moo  species  of  the  genos  ia  the  Eiastem 
United  States.  It  is  at  once  known  by  the  mach-speckled  wings  and 
the  ocheroas-bordered,  blackish  lines.  It  varies  greatly  in  the  distance 
apart  of  the  two  lines,  which  in  the  fore  wing  are  in  some  twice  as  wide 
apart  as  in  others.    The  species  is  exceedingly  variable. 

At  Esqaimalt,  Yanconver  Is.,  ^^all  the  oaks  were  stripped  by  the 
larvsB  of  TJierina  fervidaria^  and  their  tmnks  and  branches  were 
paved  with  the  handsome  G^ometrid  moths  in  September."  (James 
J.  Walker,  Ent.  Month.  Mag.,  Aag.,  1888,  p.  65.) 

£ar9a.^Head  scarcely  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment,  the  latter  not  so  wide 
as  the  body  behind.  Body  of  uniform  thickness,  with  no  tnbercles.  Head  smooth, 
slightly  divided  above,  rounded  and  smooth ;  pale,  with  seven  black  dots  on  each 
side.  Body  and  head  pale  yellowish  ash ;  with  two  dorsolateral  blackish  longitadi- 
nal  stripes,  and  another  stripe  below  on  each  side ;  the  body  elsewhere  with  fine,  more 
or  less  interrupted,  black  lines,  and  some  deep  ocherous  ones.  Between  the  two 
dorso-laceral  lines  are  four  more  or  less  interrupted  fine  lines.    Length  38  to  40*°™. 

Ptfpa.— Rather  slender,  whitish,  slashed  and  spotted  with  brown.  (Described 
from  Abbot's  manuscript  drawing.) 

Moth. — Pale  ocherous ;  head  and  front  of  the  thorax  with  the  antennae  deep  ocher- 
ous. Wings  densely  speckled  with  smoky  spots ;  well  angnlatod,  the  angle  on  the 
fore  wings  often  acute,  on  the  hind  wings  forming  a  slight  tail.  Outer  line  dark 
brown,  bordered  externally  with  ocherous.  Inner  line  a  little  curved,  and  situated 
either  on  or  a  little  within  the  inner  third  of  the  wing.  Disoal  dot  dark,  distinct, 
sometimes  wanting  on  the  hind  wings.  Onter  line  sinuate  or  zigzag,  varying  greatly, 
the  angle  on  the  first  median  venule  being  slight  or  very  marked  on  both  wings. 
Oo  the  hind  wings  a  single  line  only.  Beneath,  much  paler ;  the  lines  re-appear,  bat 
are  di£fuse  and  smoky.    Expanse  of  wings  1.50  inches. 

261.  Therina  endropiaria  (Qrote  and  Rob.). 

This  moth  has  been  raised  from  caterpillars  foand  feeding  on  the  oak 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Goodell.  It  papated  September  4, 
jast  beneath  the  sarface,  and  the  moth  emerged  May  19  following 
(Oan.  Ent.,  xi,  194).  It  has  also  been  bred  by  the  IJ.  S.  Entomologist 
from  specimens  which  I  collected  in  April  at  Orescent  City,  Fla.,  from 
the  live  oak.  The  larva  span  a  slight  cocoon  between  leaves  at  Wash- 
ington April  27,  and  the  moth  emerged  May  19.  ^         j 
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lAur9a,^ltB  length  is  If  inehes.  Groand  color  whitish.  Head  white,  marked  with 
Urge,  roond  spots,  similar  to  those  of  Aletia,  and  nomerons  minnte  spots  and  faintly 
brown  mottlings.  Cerrioal  plate  white  with  fonr  small  black  spots  along  the  anterior 
margin  and  two  behind  them.  Median  line  slightly  reddi^  bordered  by  a  fine 
black  figzag  line.  Abdomen  with  three  pale  brown,  somewhat  intermpted,  rather 
broad  dorsal  s^pes,  each  of  which  is  also  bordered  with  a  very  fine  black  zigzag 
line.  There  is  also  a  subdorsal  row  of  narrow,  elongated,  orange  spots,  one  to  each 
segment.  Snprastigmatal  band  broad  and  purplish,  divided  along  its  whole  length 
^J  an  intermpted  white  line.  Snbstigmatal  band  orange,  borde^~ed  below  by  a 
broader,  pale  pnrplish  stripe.  Venter  whitish  or  yellowish,  divided  longitudinally 
by  four  very  narrow  black  lines.  Stigmata  black.  Thoracic  legs  white,  their  claws 
blackish.    (Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

Psj»a.— Body  moderately  stout,  whitish,  very  pale,  spotted  distinctly  with  black; 
sboot  sixteen  black  dots  on  the  prothoracic  segment.  A  cnrved  black  line  on  each 
side  of  the  head.  Cremaster  flattened,  conical,  ending  in  two  long,  twin,  deonrved 
bristles,  the  onter  bristles  either  minnte  or  wanting.    Length  15""^. 

Jfs(4.— Male  and  female.  Head  and  thorax,  including  the  antennsB  and  legs,  pale 
ceherous,  extending  to  the  cost»  of  the  fore  wings,  especially  the  nnder  side.  Wings 
pale  whitish,  with  a  slight  ocherous  tint,  with  indistinct  cinereous  speckles,  espe- 
cially marked  toward  the  outer  edice ;  two  parallel  lines,  the  inner  a  perfectly  straight, 
psle-brown  hair-line,  sitpated  just  before  the  forking  of  the  median  vein,  and  the 
enter  narrow,  cinereous,  slightly  obliqne,  but  not  curved ;  on  the  hind  wings,  which 
are  ooocoloroas  with  the  fore  wings,  is  a  aingle  line,  very  slightly  cnrved  in  the  mid- 
dle; DO  discal  dot  on  either  wing ;  onter  edge  distinctly  bent ;  the  tail  on  the  hind 
wings  well  developed,  but  a  little  less  so  than  in  E,flagitianat  and  the  wings  are  broader 
and  shorter,  while  the  anterior  pair  are  not  produced  so  mnch  at  the  apex.  Beneath, 
the  costal  edg^  is  ocherons,  but  the  rest  of  the  wing  is  whitish -ocherous.  The  wings 
are  very  transparent,  so  that  the  lines  distinctly  appear  throngh.  The  ocherous  head 
and  thorax,  including  the  antenn»,  in  distinction  from  the  pale  transparent  wings, 
the  pale  brown,  parallel  lines,  the  inner  perfectly  straight  and  the  onter  one  slightly 
cnrved,  will  separate  this  species  firom  its  allies.    Expanse  of  wings,  1.50  inches. 

268.  Thb  larob  scallopbd-winobd  obombtbr  moth. 

8tenotraokely$  approximaria  Guen^. 

In  the  Southern  States  feeding  on  the  oak  a  large  geometer  whose  body  is  ash  gray, 
washed  with  brown,  with  a  dorsal  series  of  white  lozenges,  lined  with  black  and  trav* 
tned  in  their  middle  by  a  twin,  interrupted  black  vascular  line.  Found  in  March 
and  April,  the  moth  remaining  in  the  chrysalis. 

This  caterpillar,  according  to  Abbot  (in  Oaen^e),  lives  in  Georgia  on 
SmUax  rotundifolia  and  laurifolia,  and,  accordin/B:  to  Abbot  (MS.),  on 
Qnercns.  This  species  is  known  to  inhabit  North  Carolina  as  well  as 
(Georgia.  In  April  I  fonnd  the  larvse  on  the  live  oak  at  Orescent  Oity, 
Fla.,  leaving  it  at  the  office  of  the  IJ.  S.  Entomologist  to  be  reared.  The 
larvffi  then  in  confinement  entered  the  ground  to  pupate,  and  of  two 
bred  moths  one  emerged  November  2  and  the  other  November  11.  One 
proved  to  be  a  fine  male,  the  first  one  I  have  met  with,  the  female  alone 
baving  been  described  in  my  monograph  of  this  family.  It  has  plumose 
antennae  and  is  smaller  than  the  female,  but  has  the  same  shape  of 
the  wings  and  similar  markings. 

larva.— April  22,  1886.—  Three  larv»  of  this  species  were  brought  to-day  by  Dr.  A. 
8.  Packard,  from  Florida ;  found  feeding  on  above  oak.  The  smallest  one  of  the 
^hree  is  about  1  inch  in  length,  nnift>nnly  dark  purplish-brown,  with  the  exception 
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of  a  broad,  lighter  brown  shading  along  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  meso-  and 
meta- thorax  and  first  abdominal  segment.  Piliferons  warts  small,  black  and  project- 
ing. Stigmata  yellow,  with  narrow  black  annulus.  Behind  the  two  first  abdominal 
stigmata  there  is  a  dull  black  patch,  that  behind  the  second  being  largest.  The  ver- 
tex of  the  head  is  bilobed  and  the  lobes  rouQded  at  tip.  Color  of  the  head  dark 
cherry-brown,  the  tip  of  the  lobes  lighter.  The  lower  margin  of  the  head  and  of  the 
clypens  somewhat  whitish.  Its  surface  is  quite  smooth,  though  there  are  some  very 
delicate  transverse  wrinkles. 

The  second  larva  measures  ii  inches  in  length,  and  is  quite  pale  gray,  with  more 
or  less  distinct,  irregular  blackish  lines  and  spots.  A  very  fine  black  line  borders 
each  side  of  the  two  posterior  thoracic  and  first  abdominal  segments,  whilst  on  the 
other  segments  this  line  borders  a  more  or  less  elongated,  lozenge-shaped,  paler  gray, 
medio-dorsal  space.  The  piliferoos  warts  are  of  the  color  of  the  body,  with  black 
tips.  Stigmata  whitish,  with  black  annulus.  The  dull  black  patch  is  only  present 
behind  the  second  stigma.  Head  concolorons  with  body ;  the  two  lobes  are  marked 
in  front  with  a  transverse,  dark  cherry-brown  band. 

The  third  larva  is  about  1|  inches  in  length,  and  very  similar  to  the  second  one  in 
coloration,  though  the  color  of  the  middle  of  the  body  is  somewhat  more  purplish. 
On  each  of  the  two  posterior  thoracic  and  first  abdominal  segments  is  a  paler  gray 
triangular  spot,  a  somewhat  sqnarish,  gray  spot  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  abdominal 
segments,  and  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  on  the  eighth  segments  is  an  oblique 
blackish  line,  both  of  which  meet  posteriorly  on  the  median  line.  The  purplish 
stripes  of  the  lobes  of  the  head  are  present.    (Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

Pupa.— Pale  mahogany-brown ;  cremaster  very  long  and  sharp,  straight,  with  no 
lateral  set®.    (Described  from  a  broken  specimen). 

Moth, — It  may  be  recognized  by  the  deeply  scalloped  wings,  and  the  large  head, 
which  is  rather  swollen  in  fh)nt.  It  is  whitish  gray,  the  wings  clear,  not  bordered 
with  brown.  The  fore  wings  with  two  distinct,  heavy,  black  lines,  the  inner  very 
near  the  base  of  the  wing,  regularly  curved,  a  little  pointed  on  the  costa.  Outer  line 
bent  at  right  angles  on  the  basal  third  of  the  first  median  vein,  the  line  thence  going 
straight  to  the  costa,  though  zigzag  in  its  course;  from  the  rectangular  bend,  the  line 
follows  a  course  snbparallel  to  the  median  line,  where  it  again  turns  rectangularly, 
ending  on  the  middle  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing.  An  inner  reddish-brown  line  ia 
parallel  and  near  it  below  the  median  vein,  and  above  passes  just  within  the  faint 
discal  dot.  Beyond  this  line  the  wing  is  speckled  with  transverse  short,  linear  spots. 
A  scalloped  marginal,  distinct  black  line.    Expanse  of  wings,  1.80  to  1.90  inches. 

2ti3.  Eubyja  quemaria  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

Gueo^e  states  od  the  authority  of  Abbot's  drawing  that  the  cater- 
pillar of  this  moth  lives  in  April  and  May,  in  Georgia,  on  a  species  of 
Quercm.  In  the  manuscript  drawing  of  Abbot's  in  the  library  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  the  food-plant  drawn  is  Cratcegus 
australis  T.  and  G. 

Larva.— Body  stouter  and  shorter  than  in  the  larva  of  Amphida$i$  cognat€Mria, 
Head  angular;  prothoracic  segments  swollen ;  a  tubercle  on  the  back  of  the  third, 
the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  first,  and  on  the  back  of  the  penultimate  segment. 
The  body  is,  in  the  painting,  colored  slate-gray,  with  irregular  dark  spots  and  longi- 
tudinal slashes. 

Moth,— Femskle,  Body  stout,  abdomen  thick,  with  a  dorsal  row  of  four  large  tufts, 
the  fourth  white,  the  others  dark.  Antennsd  black.  Head  in  front  and  palpi  black- 
brown  ;  vertex  white,  rounded  behind  by  a  black  thread-line ;  thorax  white,  with 
two  black  spots  in  the  center,  and  spotted  with  black  posteriorly.  Abdomen  white 
on  the  outer  third,  with  a  white  interrupted  line  on  each  segment,  spotted  thickly 
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on  (he  aoder  side  with  white.  Fore  wings  long,  oater  edge  very  obliqae,  Hnow- 
white  as  a  groand  color ;  basal  third  white,  mottled  with  deep  brown,  especially  on 
the  costa.  The  middle  third  of  the  wing  brown,  bordered  with  the  black  basal  and 
extradiscal  lines.  The  basal  line  is  deeply  and  regularly  carved  oat  ward ;  the  extra- 
discal  line  is  irregularly  and  deeply  scalloped ;  it  runs  straight  from  the  costa  to  tbe 
great  angle  on  the  median  line  through  two  deep  scallops ;  the  angle  is  Jagged  and 
sharp,  and  below  the  line  forms  a  great  curve,  sending  a  point  outward  on  the  in- 
ternal vein.  Beyond  this  line  the  wing  is  white,  with  scattered  dark  specks,  and 
with  afermginous  patch  Just  below  the  sixth  submedian,  and  a  larger  one  extending 
from  the  second  median  venule  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing  near  the  angle.  Hind 
wings  white,  more  or  less  densely  mottled  with  brown  on  the  inner  two-thirds ;  the 
extradiscal  line  is  zigzag,  with  a  large  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  wing.  Beyond 
this  the  markings  repeat  those  of  the  fore  wings.    Expanse  of  wings  5.5"*™. 

264.  Aplode9  mimo$aria  Gnen^. 

This  has  been  bred  from  the  oak  by  Mr.  Walsh  in  Illinois,  while  Biley 
has  fonnd  it  feeding  on  the  oak  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  31.  Ic  is  com- 
mon in  the  New  England  and  Oentral  States. 

Larva.-  Liarva  ten-footed,  cylindrical,  its  dorsum  with  curved  lateral  appendages 
covered  with  short  velvety  hairs,  and  similar  to  those  of  Limaoodes  t  hyaliituM  Walsh, 
except  that  they  are  much  shorter  and  none  of  them  abruptly  longer  than  the  others. 
Of  a  dingy-brown  color,  and,  including  the  appendages,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
io  diameter.     (Walsh.) 

Pupa. — ^The  pnpa  is  of  a  pale  ocherous-brown  color,  varied  with  reddish-brown, 
with  many  fuscous  dots,  especially  along  the  nervures  of  the  wing-cases,  and  with 
the  caudal  spine  simple.    It  measures  0.43  inch,  including  the  spine.     (Walsh.) 

Moth,—  Four  males  and  females.  A  rather  large  species,  with  the  antennsB  moder- 
ately well  pectinated.  Apex  of  fore  wings  square,  outer  edge  not  very  convex. 
Hiod  wings  well  rounded,  less  angnlated  than  usual ;  anal  angle  square.  Body  and 
wings  of  the  usual  pale-green  color ;  head  and  antennse  white,  front  bright  rose- 
colored  except  on  front  border.  Palpi  white ;  end  of  second  Joint  and  under  side  of 
third  joint  roseate.  Both  pairs  of  wings  crossed  by  linear,  slightly  waved,  white 
lines.  Inner  line  on  fore  wing,  very  near  the  base  of  wing,  regularly  curved;  outer 
line  straight,  waved,  parallel  with  outer  edge.  Costa  narrowly  edged  with  white. 
Fringe  white  on  both  wings.  Hind  wings  with  the  inner  line  nearer  the  base  of 
wing  than  on  fore  wings,  curved  regularly.  Outer  line  bent  outward  in  the  middle, 
the  line  not  so  wavy  as  on  fore  wing.  Beneath  both  lines  faintly  reproduced  (not 
^'ovec  uMi  seule  ligne  hJanchSf"  asGuen^e  says).  Hind  wings  and  posterior  two- thirds 
of  fore  wings  whitish-green.  Outer  side  of  fore  femora  green,  of  tibis  dull  red ; 
two  posterior  pairs  white.  Abdomen  white,  green  at  base  above,  with  a  conspicuous 
white  spot  at  base.  Expanse  of  wings  H  inches.  Length  of  body,  male  0.45, 
female  0.40. 

265.  Petrophora  diverHlineata  Hiibner. 

Professor  Riley  fonnd,  May  10,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  larvae  of  this  spe- 
cies feeding  on  laurel-oak  and  elm.  Others  were  found  on  pear,  apiile, 
cherry,  and  rose.  They  are  of  a  deep,  rich  brown  above,  sulphur-yel- 
low at  sides,  and  pale  beneath.  All  had  entered  the  ground  by  June  5. 
The  moths  issned  November  9.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

Egg. — Cylindrical,  mnch  rounded,  and  fuller  at  the  posterior  than  at  the  anterior 
end,  which  is  truncated  and  contracted,  with  a  swollen  vein ;  white,  with  the  sur- 
face granulated.  C^nin^n]o 
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Larva,— The  body  above  U  dark  brown,  with  a  slightly  reddish  tint,  and  patches 
of  a  darker  shade  along  the  dorsal  region,  being  the  color  of  the  twigs  of  its  food- 
plant.    It  remains  in  the  pnpa  state  abont  a  week. 

Pitpa.— Body  rather  stont,  wing-covers  reaching  to  the  seventh  abdominal  rin^^ 
couotiDg  from  the  end ;  the  tip  is  acutely  conical ;  anal  spine  large,  acute,  much, 
flattened  from  above  downward:  bearing  two  large,  curved  spines,  with  two  much 
smaller,  curved  basal  spines ;  abdomen  with  scattered,  acute  spinnles  arising  firom 
minute  black  tubercles ;  pale  ash,  minutely  speckled  with  darker  fine  points,  with  & 
dark  dorsal  line  extending  from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  anal  spine.  Length  O.SS 
inch. 

Motk, — Thirty  males  and  ten  females.  Palpi  long.  Fore  wings  foliate;  outer  edge 
almost  angular.  Hind  wings  slightly  scalloped.  Body  and  wings  of  a  oniform 
ocherous-yellow ;  palpi  dark  in  front  of  the  head,  tipped  with  dark  brown.  Fore 
wings  uniformly  ocberous ;  a  curved,  basal,  rust-brown  line,  denticulated  on  the 
veins ;  beyond,  two  parallel,  more  distinct,  concolorous  lines,  the  inner  a  little  wavy, 
directed  obliquely  to  the  inner  edge ;  the  outer  makes  a  right  angle  in  the  submedian 
space,  crosses  the  inner  line,  forming  a  broad  triangular  iudosure  on  the  inner  edge 
of  the  wing ;  beyond  is  a  broad  space  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing,  usually 
tilled  in  with  a  purplish-brown  tint,  disappearing  before  reaching  the  costal  space ; 
sometimes  there  are  two  central  lines  in  this  space,  converging  a  little  below  the 
median  vein  and  forming  large  ringlets ;  this  mesial  space  is  bounded  externally  by 
a  dark  rust-brown  line,  which  ends  at  the  same  distance  from  the  base  of  the  wing^ 
both  on  the  costa  and  inner  edge ;  in  the  first  median  space  it  forms  a  large,  sharp 
projection ;  beyond  is  another  concolorous  line,  which  curves  inward  to  where  it  is 
usually  (not  always)  interrupted  by  the  projection  of  the  other  line,  and  thence  goes 
straight,  though  zigzag  in  its  course,  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing ;  a  similarly 
colored,  more  or  less  zigzag,  oblique,  apical  line  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  wing, 
opposite  the  projection ;  the  edge  beyond  the  lines  either  clear  yellow  or  filled  in 
with  lilac-brown ;  a  small  discal  dot.  Hind  wings  clear,  a  little  paler  than  the  fore 
wings,  with  a  faint  discal  dot,  sometimes  absent;  in  the  outer  third  of  the  wing 
an  angulated,  faint,  violet-brown  line,  edged  externally  with  silver,  a  heavier,  dif- 
fuse, shorter,  snbmarginal,  dark  brownr,  zigzag  line,  with  a  slight  violet  tinge;  the 
space  between  this  and  the  wing  suffused  with  violet-brown,  extending  only  toward 
the  middle  of  the  wing,  or  sometimes  passing  beyond  the  apex.  Beneath  the  wings 
are  yellow  ocherous,  speckled,  especially  on  the  hind  pair,  with  coarse,  violet-brown 
specks.  Fore  wings  clear  when  covering  the  hind  ones,  with  three  costal  spots,  the 
third  in  the  middle  of  the  costa ;  beyond  the  angulated  outer  line  is  reproduoed ; 
apical  oblique  line  distinct,  with  a  violet-brown  cloud  below.  Hind  wings  with 
three  regularly  scalloped  lines ;  tl\e  margin  of  the  wing  broadly  clouded  with  violet- 
brown.  Legs  yellow ;  joints  tipped  with  violet-brown.  Abdomen  yellow,  tinged 
above  with  rust-brown.    Expanse  of  wings,  male  1.30  to  2. 10,  female  1.35  inches. 

266.  Eupithecia  miserulata  Qrote. 

June  3,  1876.— Found  two  larvse  feeding  on  oak.  Length  about  0.63  of  an  inch^ 
of  a  yellowish  color,  with  brown  markings  on  the  back  much  like  arrow-heads  with 
the  points  directed  towanls  the  head ;  a  brown  line  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  and  a  short  brown  line  each  side  just  behind  the  head,  ending  where  the  last  pair 
of  thoracic  legs  commence.  The  larva  changed  to  pupa  June  12,  without  constructing 
a  cocoon,  suspending  itself  by  the  point  of  the  abdomen;  it  is  also  of  a  yellowish 
color.    The  moth  issued  June  23.    (Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

The  caterpillars  of  this  widespread  geometrid  were  common  on  the 
live  oak  at  Crescent  City,  Pla.,  April  9  to  14.  The  larvae  spau  a  slight 
cocoon  and  pnpa  ted  April  15,  the  moth  emerging  at  Washington  April 
20.    Another  moth  emerged  in  Providence  April  3^^^^ape,  the 
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body  resembles  K  Inteata^  being  somewhat  flatteDed.  These  oaterpil- 
Ia»  diflfered  from  those  bred  from  the  bash  janiper  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Id  wantiDg  the  lateral  white  line.  The  specimen  bred  was  compared 
with  those  from  different  States  in  the  National  Musenm  by  Mr.  John 
B.  Smith  and  myself.  It  seems  to  feed  on  evergreens  northward  and 
in  Florida  on  oak,  and  may  be  a  general  feeder. 

Larva.— Pale  green ;  body  covered  with  fine  papilla.  Prothoraoio  segment  mnoh 
swollen  transversely;  no  marking  except  a  brownish  linear  dorsal  line.  This  was 
Ihe  yoang  of  the  moth  wbicb  issued  April  20. 

Another  larva,  whose  moth  emerged  April  30,  was  more  typical.  Body  somewhat 
flattened,  with  a  dorsal  series  of  sharply  pointed  dark-brown  patches,  the  points  ex- 
tending into  the  narrow  linear  brown  dorsal  line.  On  the  thoracic  segments  a  lateral 
broken  heavy  dark  line,  each  becoming  a  pale  narrow  thread  on  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments.   Length,  18™™. 

i>pa.-<f). 

Ifotjk.— This  is  our  most  common  png-moth,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
pointed  fore  wings,  with  the  nnmerons  transverse  lines  bent  sharply  outward,  the 
extradiscal  line  forming  a  sharp  angle  opposite  the  discal  dot,  and  notched  inward 
on  the  subcostal  vein ;  by  the  distinct  submarginal  wavy  white  line,  ending  in  a  large 
white  twin  spot  at  the  inner  angle;  by  the  fine  dark  lines  on  the  hind  wings,  and  by 
the  heavy  black  costal  spots  and  marginal  lines  on  the  under  side.  The  fore  winga 
expand  20»». 

267.  TUB  OAK-LBAF  ROLLER. 

Toririx  quercifoliana  Fitch. 

In  the  early  part  of  Junef  Bays  Fitoh^  the  sides  of  particular  leavea 
may  be  found  to  be  curved  upward  and  drawn  slightly  together  by 
Bilken  threads,  beneath  which  lies  a  slender,  ^n^ass-green  leaf-roller, 
which  finally  pupates  in  the  end  of  the  leaf,  the  moth  appearing  in 
New  York  about  the  1st  of  July. 

While  at  St  Augustine,  Fla.,  early  in  April,  I  noticed  a  pale  green 
leaf-roller  on  the  live  oaks  on  Anastasia  Island.  April  14  it  spun  a 
slight  cocoon,  within  which  the  worm  changed  to  a  pupa  April  16  or 
17;  the  moth  appeared  April  30,  after  my  return  to  Providence. 

Xarva.~Gra9s-green  throughout,  body  tapering  slightly  posteriorly,  but  less  so. 
towards  the  head.  Head  round,  slightly  flattened,  and  ^'as  thick  as  the  neck  into 
which  it  is  sunken.''    Length  19"""  (0.75  inch). 

Pupa, — Body  pale  and  slender,  the  cast  skin  thin  and  unusually  so  for  a  Tortrix. 
Cremaster  or  terminal  abdominal  spine  peculiar  in  being  long  and  narrow,  as  wide  at 
the  tip  as  at  the  base ;  the  surface  above  and  beneath  with  fine  longitudinal  ridges ; 
a  pair  of  short  dorsal  setsD  near  the  end ;  edge  of  the  extreme  tip  curvilinear,  with 
fbor  curved  set®  of  nearly  equal  length.  Each  abdominal  segment  with  two  rows 
of  fine  teeth.     Length,  \0^^, 

Moth. — Pale  tawny  yellow,  with  yellowish  brown  darker  scales  and  dots  and  darker 
brown  lines.  Head  pale,  tawny  brown  on  the  vertex,  with  a  small  spot  iu  the  middle 
of  the  front.  Palpi  dark,  externally  pale  above  aod  at  tip  of  second  joint.  Fore 
wings  pale  whitish  tawny  yellow,  densely  speckled  with  darker  scales ;  on  the  inner 
third  of  the  wing  an  oblique,  dark  brown,  narrow  line  beginning  on  the  inner  third 
of  the  costa  and  ending  in  the  middle  of  the  hind  margin.  An  outer  parallel  Hue, 
which  is  forked  on  the  costa  and  ends  on  the  internal  angle ;  from  near  the  middle 
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the  line  sends  off  a  spur  to  the  apex,  but  before  reaching  the  apex  a  spur  is  sent  to 
the  costa,  also  a  3-forked  line  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing.  Hind  wings,  abdomen 
4ind  legs  almost  white.    Expanse  of  wings,  20™"*.    (Identified  by  Pro£  Femald.) 

268.   Tortrix JlaooidaHa  Robinson. 

The  habits  of  another  leaf-roller  have  been  observed  and  related  by 
Miss  Emma  A.  Smith  in  Thomas'  second  report  on  the  injurious  insects 
of  Illinois  (p.  114).  It  iiyares  the  black,  red,  burr,  white,  and  pin  oaks. 
The  species  has  been  found  in  Texas  as  well  as  Illinois. 

Moth,  — Palpii  head  and  thorax  pale  ocherous.  Anterior  wings  shining  pale  yellow, 
almost  entirely  covered  with  pale  olivaoeons  scales,  so  that  the  3'ellow  ground  color 
is  only  evident  just  below  costa  at  base,  in  two  small  costal  spots  at  and  beyond  the 
middle,  and  in  a  similar  elongate  spot  on  the  disk  below  the  two  last  mentioned. 
There  are  three  brown  dots  on  the  costa  near  the  apex,  which  is  also  tinged  with 
brown.  Posterior  wings  fnsoons  above,  tinged  apically  with  ferruginous ;  beneath 
tinged  with  fuscous  internally,  pale  testaceous  beyond.  Fringes  whitish.  Under 
surface  of  anterior  wings  fuscous  except  the  costa,  which  is  pale  test^tceous.  Ex- 
panse, male,  20™"*.    (Robinson.) 

269.   THE  V-MARKED  CACCECIA. 

Cacceeia  argyrospila  Walker. 

The  moth  of  this  species  is  not  uncommon,  entering  our  houses  at 
night  during  July  in  Maine  and  Massa-cbusetts.  My  specimens  have 
been  kindly  determined  by  Prof.  O.  H.  Fernald. 

This  widespread  species  was  first  described  in  this  country  by  Mr.  C. 
T.  Robinson,  in  1869,  under  the  name  of  Tortrix  furvana  ;  at  nearly 
the  same  time  or  soon  after  I  described  it  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricult- 
ural Report  for  1870  under  the  name  of  the  V*n^fti*k^d  Tortrix  (T.  v-sig- 
natana),  and  remarked  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  bad  raised  it  in  abun- 
dance from  the  cherry.  In  his  account  of  this  species  Lord  Walsingham* 
remarks  that  in  California  it  occurred  near  San  Francisco,  May  19, 
1871.  '<  The  species  also  occurred  about  Mendocino  in  the  middle  of 
June,  and  as  far  north  as  Mount  Shasta  in  August.  One  specimen 
emerged  on  the  2Ist  of  June  from  a  pupa  found  a  few  days  previously 
between  united  leaves  of  ^sculus  califomica  (Nutt.),  the  Califoroian 
horse-chestnut. 

In  his  Synonymical  Catalogue  of  the  Described  Tortricidw^  Prof.  C. 
H.  Fernald  states : 

Professor  Riley  wrote  me  that  he  bred  it  on  rose,  apple,  hickory,  oak,  soft  maple, 
elm,  and  wild  cherry. 

It  thus  appears  to  be  a  general  feeder  on  our  shade  trees,  living  be- 
tween the  united  leaves.  It  ranges  from  Maine,  where  it  is  common, 
to  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Missouri,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 


*  IllastratiOQS  of  Typical  Specimens  of  Lepidoptera  Heterocera  io  the  Collection  of 
the  British  Museam,  part  iv,  London,  1879,  p.  9.  r^  J 
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It  feeds  on  the  oak  early  in  Jane,  as  one  caterpillar  occnrred  Jnne 
11,  when  it  became  a  chrysalis,  the  moth  appearing  June  23.  Hence 
without  mnch  doubt  there  are  two  broods,  the  caterpillar  occurring 
late  in  summer  turning  to  chrysalides,  and  hibernating  as  such,  the 
moth  flying  about  in  the  spring  and  laying  its  eggs  on  the  shoots,  so 
that  the  larva  may  hatch  when  the  leaves  are  unfolding  and  And  its 
food  ready  and  at  hand.  The  first  brood  of  caterpillars  is  found  early 
in  June,  and  the  second  in  August  and  early  in  September.  The  moth 
19  of  the  size  and  general  shape  of  the  common  apple-leaf  roller 
(Cac<ecta  romna)  and  the  cherry-leaf  roller  {0.  cerasivorana)^  dififering 
iu  the  particulars  stated  below ;  but  the  caterpillar  is  more  like  that  of 
0.  rosana  than  C.  cerasivo^'ana. 

According  to  Professor  Riley's  unpublished  notes  this  was  found 
Uay  15, 1869,  on  the  I.  M.  B.  B.  rolling  in  perfect  tubes  the  leaves  of 
the  common  oak.    May  26  it  pupated,  and  June  3  three  moths  issued. 

lorpo.— Color  delicate  glass  green,  with  a  darker  dorsal  yesioolar  line.  Not  pol- 
ished. Piliferons  spots  polished.  Head  brown.  Cervical  shield  polished,  glass-like, 
sod  scarcely  darker  than  body ;  anterior  edge  lighter.    Thoracic  legs  pale. 

Pspa. — ^May  26  one  changed  to  chrysalis  with  the  abdomen  yellowish,  the  dorsum 
roseate  and  wing-sheaths  green ;  with  two  transverse  rows  of  minute  r«eth  on  dor- 
sam  of  largest  abdominal  segments,  and  also  a  few  long  hairs  pointing  posteriorly. 
Six,  sometimes  seven,  tolerably  long,  curved  hooks  at  extremity,  four  springing  from 
the  extreme  point  and  two  from  the  sides.  Length  scarcely  0.50  of  an  inch.  Legs 
do  not  reach  as  far  as  the  wing  sheaths.    (Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

Of  the  usual  form  and  color,  but  rather  stout;  the  end  of  the  abdomen  has  an 
mmsoally  large,  sharp  spino,  with  two  lateral  and  two  terminal  large,  stout,  carved 
sets  or  stiff  hairs.    Length,  12™". 

Moth, — Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  rust-red;  fore  wings  bright  rust-red;  a  broad, 
median,  rust-red,  oblique  band  bent  downward  iti  the  middle  of  the  wing;  on  each 
side  are  two  yellowish- white  costal  blotches,  the  outer  one  usually  triangular  and 
oblique,  sending  a  narrow  line  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing ;  a  similar  line  on  the 
ioside  of  the  band.  Outer  margin  of  the  wing  yellowish  white,  with  two  tine,  rust- 
red  lines,  the  outer  one  at  the  base  of  the  fringe,  which  is  whitish  yellow.  Hind 
wiogs  pale  yellowish  slate  oolor,  as  is  the  abdomen. 

269.  Cac€eoia  fervidana  (Clemens). 

The  caterpillar  was  found  by  Professor  Biley  September  1,  1867, 
feeding  on  the  oak,  covering  and  inclosing  numbers  of  the  leaves  by  a 
white  glistening  web ;  also  fostening  the  brown  grains  of  excrement 
together  with  the  silk  so  that  it  sometimes  forms  quite  a  large  mass. 
They  were  quite  numerous  in  various  portions  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri* 

The  worm  also  generally  resides  in  a  sort  of  silken  case.  It  devours 
all  the  pulpy  portions  of  the  leaf.  They  are  found  on  the  burr  oak, 
though  they  will  eat  the  leaves  of  half  a  dozen  varieties  that  I  have 
given  them.    (Biley.) 

There  are  probably  three  broods  annually  of  this  insect,  as  in  Illinois 
it  first  appears  in  the  middle  of  May,  according  to  Miss  Emma  A.  Smith, 
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of  Peoria.*  Professor  Biley  adds  that  the  eggs,  hatched  about  the 
l8t  of  July  and  last  of  Jane,  had  become  moths  by  the  1st  of  August  f 
and  then  again  those  found  September  1  must  have  been  of  a  third 
brood,  which  winters  over  in  the  chrysalis.  The  eggs,  according  to 
Biley,  are  placed  in  clusters  on  the  leaf. 

Miss  Smith's  paper  gives  quite  a  full  account  of  the  habits  and  rav- 
ages of  this  insect  in  her  vicinity.  This  is  the  Tortrix  paludana  of  Bob. 
inson.  It  is  attacked  by  Oalosoma  scrutator  Fabr.^  Podisus  spinosus 
Dall.,  also  by  Diplodus  luridm  St&l,  and  by  Plmpla  conqui$itor  Say* 

Larva, — When  fall  grown,  .80  to  .85  of  an  inch.  Color  dnll  brownish  buff.  Form 
sabcylindrical,  being  flat  below ;  tapera  slightly  posteriorly  bnt  not  anteriorly.  Dor- 
sum light.  A  subdorsal  darker  band,  edged  above  and  below  with  a  black  line,  the 
upper  one  being  thickest.  Wrinkled  transversely,  one  indenture  especially  in  the 
middle  of  each  segment.  Thoracic  segments  somewhat  largest.  Head  as  wide  as 
No.  1  and  carried  nearly  horizontally.  It  is  dark  brown,  mottled  with  white. 
Venter,  feet,  and  legs  of  same  color  as  subdorsal  band.  Covered  with  fine  sparse 
hairs.  This  worm  is  not  very  active,  but  when  touched  wriggles  and  lets  itself  down 
by  a  thread.  It  is  quite  variable  in  the  depth  of  shading,  some  being  very  light, 
while  others  are  quite  dark,  and  some  even  have  a  greenish  tinge.  (Biley's  unpnb- 
lished  notes.) 

Moth, — ^Palpi  reddish  brown,  short,  the  third  Joint  extending  beyond  the  head. 
Head  and  thorax  reddish  brown  above.  Anterior  wings  reildish  brown,  much 
clouded  with  fuscous  beyond  the  middle.  A  dark  brown  patch  on  the  middle  of 
costa  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  disk  below  it  indicate  the  central  fascia.  A  large 
dark  brown  subapical  patch  is  continued  as  a  broad  fuscous  shade  to  internal  angle. 
Fringes  pale.  Posterior  wings  very  dark,  fuscous  above ;  pale  testaceous  beneath, 
tinged  with  fuscous  interoally.  Fringes  pale  testaceous.  Abdomen  fuscous  above, 
pale  testaceous  beneath.  Under  surface  of  anterior  wings  entirely  clouded  with  fii»- 
cons,  giving  in  some  lights  a  purple  reflection.  Expanse,  male,  20™™ ;  female,  23™™. 
(Robinson). 

270.  Cenopis  quercana  (Femald.) 

The  joaterpillar  has  been  found  by  Professor  Oomstock  feeding  on  the 
oak,  and  by  Miss  M.nrtfeldt  on  the  cultivated  cherry. 

Moth,—ThoTta.  and  fore  wings  dull  rust-red.  Basal  patch,  median  and  subapical 
bands  lighter  in  the  males  and  inclining  to  yellowish  on  the  costa,  with  strong  green- 
ish reflections  when  seen  in  an  oblique  light,  showing  most  strongly  in  the  females. 
Expanse  of  wings,  14  to  16™™.    (Feruald). 

271.  Cenopis  reticulatana  (Clemens). 

Besides  the  oak  the  caterpillar  is  said  by  Miss  Murtfeldt  to  feed  on 
the  osage  orange,  maple,  persimmon,  and  pear. 

Moth, — Fore  wings  yellow,  finely  reticulated  with  orauge ;  costa  at  base  tinged 
with  purple.  Central  fascia  purple,  commencing  in  a  spot  on  the  costa  before  the 
middle  and  ending  in  the  apex  of  a  large  triangular  spot  of  the  same  hue  on  the 
inner  edge.  The  large  purple  costal  spot  throws  out  a  line,  which  is  forked  just 
below  it,  one  branch  running  obliquely  inward  to  the  triangular  spot  on  the  inner 
margin,  the  other  outwardly  to  before  the  inner  angle.  Hind  wings  and  fringes 
very  pale  yellow.    Expanse  of  wings,  17  to  22™™.    (Bobinson). 


*  Paper  read  before  the  Northern  Horticultural  Society  at  Fratiklin  Grove,  and 
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published  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  January  9,  1878. 
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272.  CeMpi$  peititana  (Eohiuson). 

The  caterpillar  of  this  variable  species  is  said  by  Miss  Martfeldt  to 
feed  on  the  oak,  hickory,  and  rose. 

Professor  Riley  found  at  the  same  time  (May  15, 1869)  as  Caccecia 
argjfrospilay  a  large  grass-green  oak  roller  with  a  black  head  and  a  pale 
brown  cervical  shield  and  blnish  dorsal  line,  with  the  thoracic  legs 
black.    June  3, 1869,  five  moths  issned. 

Zeller  (November  20, 1871)  says  it  is  near  the  European  Xanthosetia 
hamana,  but  differs. 

Several  of  them  entered  the  chirysalis  state  May  26, 1869. 

October  9, 1872,  received  from  Manhattan,  Elans.,  a  larva  feeding  on 
oak,  which  possesses  several  of  the  characteristics  of  Perophora  melr 
shebHerii.    (Biley's  unpublished  notes.) 

Larva, — ^Length,  .625  of  an  inch ;  diametor  about  .10  across  the  head,  which  Is  the 
broadest  part.  Pale  yellowish  green,  somewhat  flattened,  fine,  medio-dorsal  line, 
piliferoos  spots  on  dorsum  very  minute,  sides  somewhat  tuberculated,  with  con- 
spicuous longitudinal  row  of  long,  stiff  brown  hairs  arising  ftx>m  brown  plates. 
Head  large,  dark  brown,  not  polished,  horizontal.  First  segment  homy,  pale  brown, 
constricted  behind,  roughened  like  the  head  with  dense  minute  punctures.  Anal 
plate  orbicular,  large,  horny,  with  a  glistening  whitish  punctured  surface,  with  two 
conspicuous  purple-brown  spots  and  a  dark  longitudinal  dorsal  line.  Larva  forms  a 
case  of  web- work  on  the  leaf  or  between  two  leaves.    Moths  issued  in  early  May. 

Pupa. — ^Differs  materially  from  that  of  Caooeeia  argyroapila.  It  is  .55  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  antenn»  and  legs  reach  exactly  as  far  as  wing  sheaths.  The  color  is 
very  dark  brown,  and  after  the  moth  has  left  the  'posterior  third  behind  last  row  of 
teeth  is  of  a  lighter  reddish  brown  in  contrast.  Two  row^i  of  teeth  on  principal 
abdominal  segments,  as  in  CacoBcia  arggrospila.  The  extremity  is  blunt  with  scarcely 
any  hooks  visible,  though  occasionally  a  very,  fine  one  may  be  seen.  (Riley's  unpnb- 
lished  notes.) 

Moth,  ^Fore  wings  very  pale  yellow.  Costa  in  the  male  with  two  patches  of 
brownish  ocherons  scales  at  the  basal  and  apical  third.  Expanse  of  wings,  22  to 
(Robinson). 


273.  THE  RED-BANDED  LEAF  ROLLER. 

Lophodei-us  iriferanuB  (Walk.). 
Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Tortricid^. 

Probably  originally  feeding  on  the  oak,  elm,  and  m3ple,as  well  as  the 
cranberry.  The  caterpillar  occasionally  damages  clover,  corn,  straw- 
berry, bean,  etc.  The  following  notes  are  copied  from  Forbes'  3d  Bep. 
Ins.  Illinois : 

This  species  occurs  somewhat  rarely  in  Illinois,  and  has  not  been  reported  through- 
out its  wide  range  to  do  any  injury  except  to  the  cranberry  in  Massachusetts,  where 
its  larva  is  locally  known  as  one  of  the  cranberry  worms.  We  bred  it,  however, 
during  this  past  season  firom  pale-green  leaf-rollers  in  young  corn,  and  consequently 
inay  regard  it  as  worthy  of  brief  mention,  especially  as  its  local  abundance  in  cran- 
berry plantations  in  Massachusetts  would  indicate  a  capacity  for  excessive  multipli- 
cation which  makes  it  a  possible  source  of  danger  in  the  great  corn-fields  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

The  presence  of  this  larva  and  of  that  of  the  sulphur  leaf-roller,  jnst  treated,  is 
indicated  in  corn-fields  by  the  folding  lengthwise  or  rolling  of  the  ieavie»in  May  and 
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Jooe.  If  these  leaves  be  opened,  a  green  wriggling  larva  will  be  foand  inclosed  in 
a  web  within. 

The  moth  hatching  from  these  folded  leaves  in  Jane,  if  Lophoderut  tr%feranu9,  may 
be  recognized  as  an  insignificant  brown  species,  about  a  half  inch  across  the  spread 
wings.  The  fore  wings  are  reddish  brown  except  on  the  terminal  fonrth,  which  is 
gray  speckled  with  black,  as  is  also  the  basal  half  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  same 
wings. 

The  species  was  first  described  by  Walker  in  18t)3  as  Caccema  triferanat  and  again 
by  Clemens  in  1865,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
under  the  name  of  Tortrix  inoertana,  A  better  description  of  the  moth,  with  figures 
of  male  and  female,  is  given  by  Robinson  in  Volume  II  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Entomological  Society,  under  the  same  specific  name. 

As  an  injurious  insect  it  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Packard  in  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Report  for  1870,  and  in  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Geological  and  Geographical 
Survey  of  Colorado  and  Adjacent  Territory,  1876.  By  Miss  Murtfeldt  it  is  reported 
as  injurious  to  the  rose,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Entomologist  (1880), 
and  by  Professor  Lintner  as  a  clover  insect  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  same  year. 

This  species  has  been  collected  from  Maine  and  New  York  to  Illinois  and  Texas, 
and  has  been  found  feeding  on  the  cranberry,  elm,  soft  maple,  oak,  apple,  rose,  beans, 
Crnaphalium  poltfoephalumy  clover,  strawberry,  and  corn.  Our  specimens,  collected 
on  May  29,  emerged  June  30. 

In  all  the  foregoing  articles  except  the  fir^st  this  species  is  treated  under  Clemens's 
specific  name,  but  in  Femald's  Catalogue  of  the  Tortricidse  of  North  America  (1882) 
this  is  reduced  to  a  synonym  of  Walker's  triferanus.  The  larva  was  not  distinguished 
in  our  breeding  cages  from  that  of  the  preceding  species  {Diohelia  8ulphureana),  con- 
sequently I  am  unable  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  it.  Clemens's  description  of 
the  imago  is  as  follows : 

Moth,^Fa\pi  ocherous  or  brownish  ocherous  except  the  minute  third  joint,  which 
is  blackish.  Head  and  thorax  ocherous  or  brownish  ocherous.  Anterior  wings  pure 
pale  reddish  brown  within  the  centn^l  fascia,  except  on  internal  margin,  which  is 
broadly  covered  at  base  with  blackish  brown  scales,  forming  a  rather  prominent 
irregular  spot  followed  by  an  aggregation  of  intermediate  pale  ocherous  and  black- 
ish scales  to  the  fascia.  Central  fascia  broad,  distinctly  dark  brown,  sometimes 
reddish  brown.  The  subapical  costal  spot  is  dark  brown  and  separated  from  the 
central  fascia  by  a  reddish  brown  shade.  The  remaining  outer  portion  of  the  wing 
pale  ocherous  except  a  testaceous  brown  spot  above  the  anal  angle.  Fringes  dark 
ocherous.  Posterior  wings  fuscous  above,  testaceous  beneath.  Fringes  pale  testa- 
ceous, much  clouded  centrally  with  dark  fuscous.    Expanse,  male  15,  female  19°>». 

274.  Lophoderus  velutinana  Walk. 

This  species  is  said  by  Miss  Murtfeldt  to  feed  on  the  laurel-oak,  bal- 
sam-flr,  and  maple. 

Moth, — Fore  wings  pale  ocherous,  darker  on  costa  at  base ;  a  large  dark-brown 
basal  patch,  not  quite  reaching  the  costa.  Middle  band  dark  brown  to  the  middle 
of  the  wing,  reddish  brown  beyond,  throwing  out  a  booklet  inwardly  below  the  cell, 
which  curving  upwardly  nearly  incloses  a  pale  ocherous  spot.  Subapical  costal  spot 
dark  brown,  semilunate,  connected  by  a  paler  streak  with  internal  angle.  Expanse 
of  wings,  17™"». 

275.  PhoxopierU  murtfeldtiana  Riley. 

Three  specimens  were  bred  from  oak,  May  19,  by  Miss  Murtfeldt,  in 
Missouri. 

From  Ph.  spirewfoliana,  which  Dr.  Clemens  bred  from  larv»  found 
feeding  on  the  leaves  of  Spiraea  opulifoliay  this  oak-feeding  species  dif- 
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fers  in  the  obliqae  central  fascia  extending  to  form  a  sharp  angle 
towards  the  apex  of  wing,  in  the  angalated  portion  containing  two 
black  streaks,  and  in  this  fascia  extending,  as  a  faint  band,  to  the 
iuner  margin  and  beneath  the  ocellated  patch. 

Ph,  burgessiana  Zell.,  which  may  not  be  distinct  from  ptUchellana 
Clem.,  and  Ph.  laciniana  Zell.,  which,  also,  may  not  be  distinct  from 
dubiana  Glem.,  are  closely  allied  to  murtfeldtiana^  bnt  the  basal  patch 
is  darker  than  in  those  species,  thns  resembling  spireeefoliana.    (Biley.) 

Moth. — Male :  Expanse,  10™™.  White,  the  prioiaries  with  a  dark-brown  patch  on 
basal  half  of  inner  margin  and  with  an  obliqae  fascia  extending  from  the  middle  of 
eosta.  Head  reddish  brown ;  palpi  white,  tinged  with  brown  at  base.  Thorax 
white,  becoming  embrowned  on  the  disk ;  primaries  white,  the  apical  half  shaded 
with  fermginons,  with  a  broad  blackish-brown  patch  on  the  basal  half  of  the  inner 
margin,  the  patch  ronnded  on  its  costal  border  and  having  a  very  indistinct  coppery 
reflection  from  some  of  the  scales  in  particular  lights ;  from  the  middle  of  the  costa 
an  obliqae  reddish-brown  fascia  extending  to  form  a  sharp  angle  jnst  before  the  apex 
of  wing  (these  inclosing  two  black  streaks),  and  retreating  suddenly  to  carve  aronnd 
the  ocellated  patch,  into  which  it  sometimes  sends  a  slight  angle,  and  to  attain  the 
inner  margin  of  the  wing ;  this  fascia  much  paler  on  its  inner  half  than  on  its  costal 
half,  boanded  exteriorly  from  costa  to  inner  margin  by  a  white  line,  and  shading  off 
on  the  inner  half  of  its  basal  border  into  the  white  ground  color ;  costa  beyond  the 
fascia  to  the  apex  streaked  with  white  and  fermginons,  the  apex  ferrnginoas ;  just 
below  tbe  apex  two  white  streaks ;  ocellated  patch  whit«,  generally  containing  a 
black  streak ;  posterior  margin  ferraginous;  fringes  tinged  with  ferruginous,  pale  at 
base,  darker  at  apical  angle ;  secondaries  gray ;  under  surfaces  gray ;  primaries 
shaded  with  fuscous ;  legs  white,  with  the  usual  fuscous  shadings  on  tarsi.  Abdo- 
men gray,  silvery  beneath.     (Riley.) 

276.  THE  OAK-LEAF  CRTPTOLECHIA. 

Crjfpioleokia  tcklageneJla  Zeller. 
Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Timeid^. 

This  is  a  remarkable  insect,  both  as  a  caterpillar  and  moth.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  larval  state  on  the  oak,  where  we  have  seen  it  in  Maine 
and  Rhode  Island  in  September.  Professor  Biley  foand,  October  22, 
1882,  in  Yirp^inia,  several  larvaB  of  this  Tineid  feeding  on  oak.  One 
moth  issned  June  2, 1883.  It  feeds  between  the  leaves,  drawing  them 
together  with  silk  threads.  When  aboat  to  pnpate,it  turns  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  leaf  nearly  an  inch  long,  lines  the  interior  of  the  cell  thus 
made  with  silk,  and  the  moth  appears  the  following  spring.  We  have 
compared  the  moth  with  a  type  specimen  sent  to  us  several  years  ago 
by  the  late  Prof.  P.  G.  Zeller,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.«  and  it  is  undoubtedly  that  species,  though 
the  row  of  blackish  dots  so  distinct  in  the  fresh  specimen  reared  by  us 
are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  type  specimen ;  otherwise  it  agrees  exactly 
with  the  latter.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  insect,  but,  so  far  as  known, 
more  curious  than  destructive,  though  it  may  at  times  disfigure  the 
leaves  of  valuable  shade  trees.  It  is  the  largest  Tineid  larva  we  have 
met  with.  C^r^mn]o 
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Larva. — Head  large,  broad,  and  flat ;  as  broad  aa  the  prothoracic  segment ;  pale 
born  or  wbitisb  color,  surface  rongb  ;  in  front  crossed  by  two  dark  reddish-brown 
broad  lines  which  form  two  large  shallow  scallops ;  the  front  line  extends  along  the 
sides,  inclnding  the  eyes  and  the  front  edge  of  the  clypeus ;  the  other  is  broader, 
fbrming  two  scallops  and  crossing  the  apex  of  the  clypeus.  On  each  side  of  the  head 
below  the  frt)nt  line  is  a  short,  nearly  straight  brown-black  line  not  reaching  as  far 
as  the  eyes.  The  median  suture  of  the  head  is  rather  deeply  impressed ;  the  vertex 
on  each  side  is  a  little  swollen  and  marked  with  eight  or  nine  dark  reddish-brown 
more  or  lesa  confluent  spots.  The  posterior  edge  of  the  head  is  edged  with  black 
brown.  The  body  is  somewhat  flattened,  pale  pea  green,  a  little  paler  than  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf.  Prothoracic  segment  without  a  shield,  but  broad,  flat,  and 
green  like  the  rest  of  the  body.  On  the  sides  of  the  three  thoracic  segments  is  a 
dark  tubercle  tinged  with  reddish  between,  forming  a  lateral  thoracic  line.  No  dor- 
sal tubercle,  but  pale  hairs  as  long  as  the  body  arise  from  minute  points,  which  are 
obscurely  indicated.     Length,  23™™. 

Pupa, — Body  very  thick  and  stout ;  the  head  broad,  and  the  ab'lomen  short  and 
thick,  the  end  of  the  body  very  blunt,  the  tip  broad  and  obtuse,  somewhat  tubercu- 
lated,  not  spined.  The  wings  reach  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment ;  and 
on  the  under  side  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  segments  are  two  dark  ventral  small  cal- 
losities; the  tip  is  broad,  truncated,  rough  and  dark.  Length,  10°*™;  thickness, 
3.5™™. 

Moth, — A  very  large  species  for  the  family  to  whicl  it  belongs.  Head  with  the 
scales  between  the  antennae  and  on  the  vertex  loose  and  thick,  not  smooth  as  in 
Gelechia.  Palpi  long  and  slender,  smooth,  the  third  joint  very  long  and  slender,  over 
one-half  as  long  as  the  second.  It  is  so  large  and  the  fore  wings  so  broad  and  oblong, 
that  at  fir^t  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  Tortrix.  Body  and  wings  snow  white.  Fore 
wings  snow  white,  with  two  smoky  trim  dots  at  the  base  of  the  wing  near  the  oosta; 
two  smoky  spots  inside  of  the  middle  of  the  wing  on  the  internal  edge.  Beyond  the 
middle  of  the  wing  are  five  or  six  indistinct,  pearly,  smoky  spots,  the  central  one 
apparently  forming  the  discal  dot.  Two  faint,  curved,  smoky  lines  parallel  with 
each  other  and  to  the  outer  edge,  neither  of  them  reaching  the  costal  edge  of  the 
wing,  and  the  inner  less  than  one-half  as  wide  as  the  outer.  On  the  outer  edge  of 
the  wing,  on  the  white  fringe,  is  a  row  of  about  five  conspicuous  dark-brown  spots ; 
the  base  of  the  fringe  is  smoky,  forming  a  faint  line.  Body,  hind  wings,  abdomen, 
and  legs  snow-white ;  antennas  light  brown.  On  hinder  part  of  the  thorax  very  dis- 
tinct when  the  wings  are  closed,  is  a  large  prominent  tuft  of  broad  brown  scales, 
which  send  off  different  metallic  colors,  especially  steel-blue.  Length  of  body,  9  to 
IQinm  J  of  fore  wing,  11™™ ;  expanse  of  wings,  24™™. 

277.  THE  BROWN  CRYPTOLKCHIA. 

Cryptolechia  queroioella  Clemens. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and,  as  we  have  found  the  past  season,  the 
aspen,  are  often  bound  together  by  a  rather  large  flattened  Tineid  cat- 
erpillar, larger  in  size  than  most  larvae  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  is  of  abont  the  size  of  the  caterpillar  of  V.  sohlagenella. 

The  larva  of  the  present  species  (originally  described  by  Glemens  as 
Psilocorsis  quercicella)  was  said  by  that  author*  to  bind  the  leaves  of 
oaks  together  in  August  and  September  (in  Pennsylvania)  and  to  pick 
out  the  parenchyma  between  the  network  of  veins;  to  weave  a  slight 
cocoon  between  two  leaves,  appearing  as  a  moth  in  March  and  April. 

*Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sciences,  Phil.,  June,  1860.  See  also  Clemens's^Tineina  of  North 
America,  edited  by  H.  T.  Stainton,  p.  149.  Jigitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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Oar  observations  conflrm  the  accuracy  of  GlemenA's  statements.  In 
1884  we  reared  it  from  the  oak  in  Providence,  the  moths  in  confinement 
appearing  May  3  to  13  of  the  following  spring. 

During  the  season  of  1886  we  found  the  larv»  both  on  the  oak  and 
OD  the  aspen  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  during  the  last  week  in  August  (the 
25th  to  31st).  It  disfigures  these  trees  by  binding  the  leaves  together, 
where  it  occupies  a  gallery  in  the  mass  of  excrement  filling  the  space. 
It  weaves  a  slight,  but  quite  consistent,  oval,  flat  cocoon  between  the 
somewhat  crumpled  leaves;  the  moths  appeared  in  the  breeding  cages 
from  May  15  to  20;  at  first  sight  the  moth  resembles  a  Tortrix,  the 
wings  being  wide  and  broad  at  the  end,  and  the  markings  plain;  it  is 
very  different  in  appearance  from  the  moth  of  the  other  species  we  have 
mentioned,  which  is  white,  with  longer,  narrower  wings.  The  abdomi- 
nal spine  of  the  chrysalis  is  also  very  peculiar  in  shape. 

Larva. — Body  flattened.  Head  wide,  slightly  narrower  than  the  prothoraoic  seg- 
ment; dark  brown;  prothoracio  shield  dark  brown,  slightly  paler  than  the  head. 
Body  behind  pale  livid  greenish  flesh-colored ;  no  dorsal  setiferoos  warts,  but  on  each 
tide  of  each  segment  are  two  dark  warts  of  unequal  size  giving  rise  to  long  hairs; 
below  them  are  two  smaller,  paler,  less  oonspicnoas  warts.  Sapra-anal  plate  large, 
broad,  rounded,  bla6ki8h,  with  five  setiferous  warts  around  the  edges  of  the  plate. 
All  the  legs  concolorons  with  the  body.    Length,  12*»". 

Pupa. — Of  the  shape  of  the  Tortricidie,  being  unusually  stout  and  of  a  mahogany 
brown  color.  Abdominal  segments  peculiar  in  having  a  single,  finely  crenulated 
ridge  passing  dorsally  and  laterally  around  the  front  edge  of  the  segment;  there  are 
no  teeth  or  spines,  but  a  rough  surface  on  the  ridge  with  confluent  granulations. 
The  tip  is  peculiar,  the  last  segment  being  conical,  with  a  stout  spine  (cremaster), 
which  is  rounded,  a  little  flattened,  and  ending  iu  two  forks,  from  the  sides  and  ends 
of  which  arise  in  all  6  to  8  loug  bristles,  which  stick  into  the  silken  lining  of  the 
rather  slight  cocoon  in  which  it  transforms.     Length,  7™™. 

Moth. — Recognized  by  its  large  size,  broad  square  wings,  and  long  slender  palpi, 
carving  backwards  high  over  the  head.  Head,  thorax,  and  fore  wings  tawny  gray, 
with  a  line  of  fine  dark  scales  on  the  base  of  the  antennce  and  on  the  upper  and  under 
side  of  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi.  Fore  wings  uniform  tawny  gray,  mottled  with 
fine  blackish  scales;  no  distinct  markings  except  a  dark  diffuse  discal  dot.  Fringe 
gray.  Hind  wings  and  abdomen  as  well  as  the  legs  shining  pale  tawny  gray,  much 
lighter  than  the  fore  wings;  beneath  of  the  same  color,  except  that  the  fore  wings 
are  somewhat  dusky  except  on  the  outer  edge  and  outer  half  of  the  costal  margin. 
Expanse  of  wings,  20<nm. 

278.   THS  WHITR  BLOTCH  OAK-LEAF  MINER. 

LithoooVeH$  hamadryadella  Clemens. 
Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  Tinbid^. 

This  miner  makes  a  whitish  blotch-like  mine  upon  the  apper  surface 
of  the  leaves  of  different  oaks.  It  is  a  minute,  flat,  horny,  footless, 
active,  brownish-yellow  larva,  which  transforms  within  the  mine  in  a 
delicate  disk-like  cocoon. 

Several  species  of  oak  are  injured  by  this  leaf-miner,  which  ranges 
fh>m  New  York  to  Washington.  Sometimes  each  leaf  will  contain  on 
an  average  four  or  five  miners,  and  young  shade  trees  are  thus  weak- 
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eoed  by  their  attacks  iii  Jane.  There  are  in  Washington  five  or  six 
broods  of  moths.  The  best  remedy  is  to  collect  and  barn  the  fallen 
leaves  in  the  spring,  since  they  contain  the  worms  in  their  final  stage 
before  transforming.    (Comstock.) 


Fio.  61.— Oak  leaC  with  blotch-mine  of  LithoeoUetit  kamadryaddla. 

I  have  noticed  the  larva  and  its  mines  in  abandance  at  Providence 
in  September  and  October. 
The  following  notes  have  been  famished  by  Professor  Riley: 

Received  Jnly  5, 1884,  from  N.  H.  Bishop  (Griswold  collection),  Daveuport,  Iowa,  a 
lot  of  leaves  of  different  kinds  of  oak,  badly  infested  with  larv»  of  the  above  insect. 
On  some  of  the  large  leaves  the  entire  upper  surface  was  undermined.  The  same  in- 
sect is  also  very  common  on  all  kinds  of  oak  on  the  Agricultural  grounds  at  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.  The  moths  commenced  to  issue  July  12  to  July  18,  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  a  number  of  four  different  species  of  parasites  issued.     (Unpublished  notes.) 

The  moth  has  white  front  wings,  with  three  broad  irregular  bronze  bands  acrosa 
each  one,  each  band  being  bordered  with  black  on  its  inner  side.  The  hind  wings 
are  silvery.    The  wings  expand  .28  inch.    (Comstock.) 

219.  Lithocolletis  tuhifereJla  Clemens. 

The  mine  of  this  insect  is  represented  at  A  in  Fig.  63,  which  has  been 
identified  by  Mr.  W.  Beutenmiiller,  who  thinks  that  the  other  mine  (at 
C )  is  the  work  of  a  Nepticala. 
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Fio.  62.— A,  mine  of  LUhoeoUeHt  tuft^eretta.— BridKham,  del. 

280.  Fitch's  oak-leaf  miner. 

Liihocolletii  fitchella  Clemens. 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Tineid^. 

This  species  forms  a  tent-like  mine  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
of  diflferent  species  of  oaks.  It  is  a  minute,  nearly  cylindrical,  white 
larva.  The  mine  is  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  while  that  of 
L.  hamadryadella  is  to  be  seen  only  on  the  upper  side.  The  insect 
hybernates  in  the  pupa  state  within  the  leaves,  so  that  the  same  general 
remedy  of  gathering  and  burning  the  leaves  will  apply  to  this  as  to 
the  preceding  leaf-miner.    (Comstock.) 

This  is  a  vetry  common  species  on  all  kinds  of  oak  at  Washingtmi^ 
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D.  G.    Specimens  were  also  received  from  Miss  M.  Martfeldt,  Kirk- 
wood,  Mo.    (Riley's  anpablished  notes.) 

The  moih  has  pale  reddish  saffron  fore  wings,  with  a  slight  brassy  hoe.  Along  the 
front  edge  (costa)  are  five  silvery- white  costal  streaks ;  on  the  inner  margin  are  two 
t^on8picnoa8  silvery  dorsal  streaks,  while  the  hind  wings  are  grayish  fasoons.  (Corn- 
stock.) 

281.  Tptolophus  guercipomonella  Chambers. 

The  following  account  of  this  Tineid  has  been  famished  as  by  Pro- 
fessor Riley : 

At  Glen  wood,  Mo.,  folding  np  the  leaves  of  the  black  oak  in  little  tnbes.  June  2, 
18G8,  one  changed  to  chrysalis.  The  chrysalis  is  formed  within  the  leaf,  the  cater- 
pillar first  lining  it  with  a  little  white  silk.  The  first  moth  issued  June  15,  and 
t)thers  up  to  the  22nd.  Zeller  says  it  is  the  same  as  a  variable,  often  lighter  brown 
spotted  species,  which  be  has  often  received  from  Ohio.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

Larva. — Length,  .60  inch.  A  striped  white  and  black  worm  with  a  red-brown 
head  and  cervical  shield.  Considering  the  ground  color  as  white,  there  is  a  black 
dorsal  line  somewhat  restricted  at  the  jolhts,  and  on  each  side  of  the  dorsum  another 
somewhat  wavy  line,  separated  from  a  lateral  broader  one  only  by  a  fine  white  line. 
Outer  edge  along  stigmata  white,  and  all  underneath  it  black  glaucus.  Piliferons 
spots  above  quite  large  and  black  with  a  white  annulation,  two  of  them  situated 
in  a  black  wavy  line  and  one  on  lateral  black  line  Just  above  stigmata.  Stigmata 
small,  with  a  smaller  piliferons  spot  just  below  it,  and  others  on  venter.  Segment  1 
dark  below  cervical  shield.  Segment  2  darker  than  the  others,  with  a  white  anterior 
«dge.  Last  two  segments  almost  entirely  black  above,  being  sharply  separated  from 
anus  and  anal  prologs,  which  are  of  a  very  light  yellow.  Feet  black.  Abdominal 
prologs  same  as  venter.    Single  white  bristle  from  each  spot.    (Riley.) 

Pupa, — The  chrysalis  averages  .38  inch  in  length,  with  the  abdomen  comparatively 
narrow  and  small  compared  with  the  width  of  the  anterior  half,  the  extremity  taper- 
ing to  a  single  point ;  of  the  normal  color,  but  characterized  especially  by  having 
about  six  pairs  of  little  elevations  on  the  dorsum,  immediately  behind  the  thorax, 
and  three  others  each  side  of  them  along  the  upper  edge  of  wing-sheaths.  It  is  quite 
active,  and  whirls  its  body  around  at  a  great  rate  when  disturbed.  (Unpublished 
notes.) 

282.  The  oak  sack-bearer. 
a  h 

Coleophara,  species  not  determined. 

Order  Lepidoptera;  family  TimttDM, 

We  have  found  this  interesting  sack  bearer  on 
oak  leaves  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  Jane  16.  It  ap- 
parently belongs  to  the  genas  Ooleophora,  which 
inhabits  tabalar  cases,  either  straight  or  more 
or  less  coiled  at  the  end,  which  the  caterpiUar 
drags  about  with  it,  suddenly  withdrawing  in 
it  when  disturbed.  The  little  circular  masses  on 
each  side  of  the  coil  are  the  pellets  of  excrement. 


Fjg.  93.—Coleaphora,  or  oak 
sack-bearer,  natoral  size: 
a,  side  view ;  b,  dorsal  view, 
«nlar|ced.— GIsaler,  del. 


283.  Odontota  rubra  Web. 
Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  CHRTSOMELiDiB. 

Professor  Biley  found,  November  4,  1876,  three  larvjB  of  this  beetle 
mining  in  the  leaves  of  the  white  oak,  near  Biver  de^^re8.j  (Unpub- 
lished noten.) 
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284.  Thb  lbaf-boluno  wekvil. 

Atteldbu$  bipwitulaiiit  Fabr. 

Order  Coleoptbra;  family  Curculionid^. 

Boiling  op  the  leaves  of  the  red,  post,  and  laurel  oak  (Q,  imbrioaria),  late  in  April, 
-  Ibrming  compact,  cylindrical  cases  containing  a  single  egg ;  the  case  dropping  to  the 
groond,  the  larva  after  hatching  feeding  on  the  food  around  it,  und  finally  transform- 
ing into  a  long-snonted  weevil.    A  second  brood  of  larvsB  in  July.    (Murtfeldt.) 

This  beetle  has  the  carious  habit  of  rolling  up  a  leaf,  trimming  and 
tacking  in  the  lower  ends  with  her  beak.  The  egg  is  firstdeposited  near 
the  tip  of  the  leaf,  and  a  little  to  one  side;  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  then 
cat  through  on  both  sides  of  the  midrib,  aboat  an  inch  and  a  half  be- 
low ;  a  row  of  panctares  is  made  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  of  the  sev- 
ered portion,  which  facilitates  folding  the  leaf  together,  upper  sarface 
inside,  after  which  the  folded  leaf  is  tightly  rolled  up  fix)m  the  apex  to 
the  transverse  cut,  bringing  the  egg  in  the  center;  the  concluding  oper- 
ation is  the  tucking  in  and  trimming  off  the  irregularities  of  the  ends. 
A  few  days  after  completion  the  cases,  first  observed  the  latter  part  of 
April,  drop  to  the  ground;  by  May  15  several  larvae  batched  and  fed  on 
the  dry  substance  of  their  nest,  and  by  the  end  of  May  they  pupated 
within  the  nest;  this  state  lasted  from  five  to  seven  days,  the  first 
beetles  issuing  by  June  2,  while  a  second  brood  of  larvae  may  be  found 
early  in  Jnly.    (Murtfeldt.) 

^'  On  the  leaves  of  the  laurel  oak,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  often  found  in  May  little 
thimble-shaped  cases,  which  are  the  work  of  the  above 
insect.  The  tips  of  the  leaves  are  folded  and  rolled  up 
into  that  peculiar  shape  after  the  egg  has  been  de- 
posited. 

<^The  egg  is  almost  globular,  slightly  ovoid,  tender, 
pale  yeUowish,  and  translucent.    It  is  deposited  near 
the  tip  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.    The  leaf  is  then    ^^:  ^—^tuiabus 
cut  transversely  near  its  middle,  punctured  a  short      smith  dl!."*'*'" 
distance  each  side  of  midrib,  which  causes  it  to  fold 
with  its  lower  side  out,  then  curled  round,  and  the  outer  edges  tacked 
in."    (Biley's  unpublished  notes.) 

The  ItffTa.— Average  dorsal  length,  0.22  inch ;  diameter  on  abdominal  segments,  0.06 
inch,  tapering  anteriorly  from  fourth  segment.  Yellowish  white ;  thoracic  segments 
slightly  depressed  on  the  back  and  smaller  beneath ;  abdominal  segments  convex 
Above  and  flat  beneath,  each  one  divided  into  three  irregular  shallow  transverse  folds, 
lateral  sor&oee  with  a  double  row  of  smooth  polished  oval  tubercles,  most  symmetrical 
in  form  and  position  from  segments  4  to  11  inclusive;  above  the  tubercles  on  each 
segment  is  a  deep  depression.  Head  horizontal,  rounded,  small,  about  half  the  diam- 
eter of  segment  next  behind,  into  which  it  retreats ;  white,  the  mandibles  and  other 
mouth  parts  reddish  brown,  surrounded  by  long  hairs. 
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The  pupa  is  cream  whi'e,  0.12  inch  long;  abdominal  segments  sharply  ridged ;  pos- 
terior extremity  terminates  in  a  pair  of  bristly  points,  white,  tipped  with  brown. 

The  beetle  is  a  small,  highly  polished  black  weevil,  with  two  large  orange^red  spots 
at  bases  of  the  wing-cover.    (Miss  Murtfeldt. ) 

I  have  also  foaud,  May  30,  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  near  Providenoe^ 
the  rolls  made  by  the  same  species  of  Attelabus,  apparently,  but  they 
were  slenderer  than  those  of  the  Attelabas  found  upon  the  alder. 


Fio.  05.— Rolls  on  oak  leaf  made  by  AtUlabtu  biputtuiatut.^Qiuiw  dH. 

I  have  also  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  at  the  end  of  May,  near 
Providence,  Cryptorhynchus  bhignattis  Say.  It  may  prove  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  this  tree.  r^  r^r^r^]^ 
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284.  BrachjfB  cerosa  Melsbeimer. 
Order  Coleoptbra  ;  family  Buprestid.e. 

I  have  found  this  small  Baprestid  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
oak  early  in  summer  in  Maine,  and  late  in  May  near  Provi- 
dence, B.  I.  It  most  probably  mines  the  leaves  of  the 
oak,  but  its  habits  are  not  yet  known.  The  late  Mr.  Y.  T. 
Chambers  once  wrote  me  that  he  had  often  found  in  Eeu- 
tacky  <^  a  Brachys  larva  (scarcely,  if  at  all  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  B.  ceruginosa)  mining  the  leaves  of  oaks, 
bat  have  never  bred  the  beetle." 

We  introduce  a  cut  of  B.  ceriAginosa^  much  enlarged,  to 
illastrate  a  larva  of  this  genus. 

285.  Brachys  olaia  Web. 


Fio.  66.  Larva 
of  Brnehya 
tBTuginoMa.— 
Packard. 


On  laurel  oak;  the  imago  issues  the  latter  part  of  April  and  early 
May.  (Riley's  unpublished  notes.)  Mr.  C.  P.  Gillette  reports  rearing 
the  beetle  from  a  larva  mining  a  leaf  of  either  the  red  or  black  oak. 
(Can.  Ent.  XIX,  139, 1887.) 

286.  Chlamyt  plicata  Fabr. 

We  have  given  some  account  of  this  pretty  beetle  in  our  "  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  Insects,^  p.  510.    It  was  reared  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  from 
the  sweet  fern. 
^'Aognst  24, 1876,  found  on  Quercus  bicolor  curious  little  coleopterous 

case-bearers.  The  abdomen  of  the  larv8B,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  seen,  is  yellow  with  a  trans- 
verse black  patch  on  first  segment  just  be- 
hind the  head.  Head  black ;  legs  long ;  yel- 
low, with  last  joint  black ;  the  case  is  dark- 
brown,  nearly  black,  of  the  shape  of  the 
shell  of  some  kind  of  snail  or  like  a  little 
horn."    ( Kiley's  unpublished  notes.) 


Fto.  Vr.-^Chlamyt  pUcctta:  a,  larva 
taken  from  its  case.— From 
Packard:  Emerton  del. 


287.  Selandria  quercua-alha  NortoD. 

A  species  of  slug-worm  like  that  of  the  pear  (S.  cerasi)  has  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Edward  Norton  living  abundantly  on  the  white  oak, 
and  also  in  abundance  on  the  English  oak  {Q.  robur)^  at  Farmington, 
Coun. 

"Tbey  feed  in  companies  when  young,  sometimes  twelve  on  a  leaf, 
head  outward,  devouring  the  epidermis  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf, 
and  not  eating  holes  through.  The  eggs  are  not  laid  in  the  ribs  of  the 
leaf,  but  in  the  smooth  surface  between  the  upper  and  lower  skin  near 
the  tip  of  the  leaf,  where  whitish,  irregular  blotches  are  soon  formed, 
visible  only  beneath,  from  the  center  of  which  the  larva  comes^rth.   I 
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have  bred  many  specimens,  coming  forth  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days.'^ 
(Norton.) 

Larva.— They  are  naked,  slimy  slags,  like  those  of  8,  oeraHj  22-footed ;  color  pale 
green,  at  times  almost  white,  enlarged  near  head.  Head  white,  the  six  anterior  legs 
amethystine  brown,  tail  segment  constricted,  rather  sharp.    (Norton. ) 

Saw-fly. — Male  and  female:  Shining  black,  short  and  compressed;  antennsB  slightly 
enlarged  in  middle, third  Joint  nearly  as  long  as  fonrth  and  fifth  ;  head  polished; 
lower  ocellus  in  an  oval  basin,  with  three  pits  beneath ;  body  wholly  black ;  legs 
black,  the  two  anterior  pairs  clear  white  below  the  middle  of  femora;  tips  of  their 
tibiae  waxen ;  the  basal  two-thirds  of  posterior  tibice  and  of  first  tarsal  joint  white ; 
tarsi  fascons,  apical  Joint  of  all  the  tarsi  waxen-white;  inner  tooth  of  claws  minute, 
beneath  the  middle.  Wings  hyaline,  iridescent,  nervnres  blackish,  first  snbmarginal 
cell  rounded  at  base.    (Norton.) 

287.  Selandria  diluta  Creea. 
Order  Htmenoptbra  :  fa|pily  Tbnthbedinid^. 

The  following  account  of  this  saw-fly  has  been  fnmished  by  Prof. 
Biley : 

Spring  larvaB  feeding  on  the  under  side  of  the  loaves  of  the  post-oak,  often  several 
together  during  the  latter  part  of  May.  Just  previous  to  entering  the  ground  the 
larva  sheds  its  spring  skin;  enters  ground  the  last  of  May  or  early  in  June.  Flies 
emerge  about  the  first  of  May  following.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

Larva. — Length  of  full-grown  larva^  f  inch.  Color,  pale  translucent  green,  pur- 
plish on  dorsum ;  head,  green,  with  two  large  black  spots  near  the  top,  and  four  mi- 
nute black  dots  below  them,  just  above  the  jaws.  Dorsum  and  sides  quite  thickly 
covered  with  spiny  tubercles,  those  on  dorsum  bifid,  while  the  la^ral  ones  are  single* 
Thoracic  legs  yellowish,  prologs  of  the  same  color  as  the  general  surface.  (Riley.) 

28d.  Ceddomyia  q.-pilulce  Walsh. 
Order  Diptera  ;  family  Cecidomyiid^. 


Fig.  68.  Galls  of  Ceddomyia  q.piluke.    After  Riley. 

The  following  notes  on  this  Dipterous  gallfly  have  been  copied  from 
Professor  Biley's  notes.  I  have  fonnd  it  common  on  the  oak  in  Octo- 
ber, at  Providence : 

Found  in  abundance  on  the  laurel-leaved  oak,  the  gall  always  on  the  upper  surface 
with  the  nipple  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  (October  25,  1869).    I  find  in  eTeiy 
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well-developed  gall  two  larv»,  the  two  cells  sometimes  separated,  bat  more  gener^ 
ally  rauQiDg  into  one.  The  laira  is  of  the  nsoal  orange  color,  bat  appears  to  be 
somewhat  shorter  and  thicker  than  those  I  have  before  noticed.  Length,  when  not 
cniwUng,  .14  of  an  inch.  Head  qaite  pointed,  and  the  first  few  segments  donbly 
wrinkled.  Two  appendages  at  head,  and  two  brown  spots  near  it  superiorly.  Breast- 
bone brown  and  olove-shaped.    Terminal  segment  with  two  acnte  prominences. 

October  29, 1869.  Upon  opening  several  galls  to-day,  I  found  one  which  contained 
four  larvffi,  two  in  each  cell. 

January  1, 1870.  Many  of  the  larvie  are  on  top  of  the  ground,  though  most  of  them 
are  yet  in  the  galls.  Some  of  the  galls  have  become  softer,  and  have  peeled  open ; 
and  it  is  from  these,  I  think,  that  the  larva  have  escaped. 

April  3. 1  examined  them  to-day  and  find  that,  though  some  of  them  are  empty,  the 
great  migority  of  them  contain  either  pupsB  or  larvse.  The  larva  works  and  loosena 
a  passage,  pushing  the  d^ris  to  the  surface.  It  then  lines  its  cell  with  a  delicate 
silken  lining,  and  transforms  to  a  pupa  of  the  exact  color  of  the  larva ;  the  head  being 
fnmisbed  behind  the  antennse  with  two  thorns ;  the  wing-sheaths  reaching  to  the 
third  abdominal  joint,  and  the  hind  legs,  which  are  free  from  the  body,  to  the  fifth. 

Many  of  the  galls  contain  a  white  parasitic  maggot  with  a  conspicuous  black  pointed 
head,  divided  longitudinally  with  a  lighter  line  and  with  two  brown  spots  behind  it. 

May  2,  1870.  Many  of  the  flies  have  issued,  but  all  so  far  seem  to  be  females.  The 
antenne  are  14-jointed  (double  jointed  -|-  12)  and  are  scarcely  at  all  verticillate,  and 
only  the  slightest  restriction  on  basal  one;  no  pedicels;  length  of  joints  very  grad-. 
nally  decreasing  from  3  to  14.  Nervules  of  wings  as  in  true  Cecidomyia.  On  opening 
many  galls  to-day  I  find  most  of  the  larv»  within  cells.  A  great  number  of  parasites 
have  issued  within  the  past  few  days,  and  on  opening  the  galls  I  find  the  perfect  para- 
site within  a  cell  between  two  others  occupied  by  Cecidomyia  larvse.  So  many  of 
the  galls  are  empty,  that  I  greatly  incline  to  believe  some  of  the  larvse  left  them 
and  entered  the  ground,  the  more  so  that  the  pupal  integuments  were  all  on  the 
groond. 

July  22, 1870.  Larva  just  hatched  and  barely  visible.  Gall  itself  fully  formed  and^ 
golden  yellow.    (MSS.  notes.    Also  see  Amer.  Ent.,  Vol.  II,  p.  29.) 

289.  Ceeid<nnyia  quereus-majalU  Osten  Sacken. 

Blister-like  gall  of  Cecidomyia  on  youDg  leaves  of  the  piDoak 
{Quercttsj^alustris).  Generally  these  galls  occur  on  the  principal  ribs 
of  the  leaf;  sometimes  between  the  ribs.  They  are  oblong,  blister-like^ 
the  hollow  surface  somewhat  uneven,  wrinkled,  walls  thin ;  color  pale 
green  or  reddish.  They  bulge  out  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  and  have  a 
longitudinal  slit  on  the  other.  Galls  projecting  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leal  and  having  the  slit  on  the  upper  side  seem  to  be  somewhat 
more  common  than  those  of  the  opposite  description.  The  slit  can  be 
opened  without  injuring  the  gall  by  gently  pulling  at  the  sides.  Such 
galls  which  grow  upon  a  rib  show  a  trace  of  it  on  their  longitudinal 
diameter.  The  larva,  which  can  be  taken  out  of  the  slit  without  lacer- 
ating the  gall,  is  rather  larger  than  the  majority  of  the  larvse  of  Ceci- 
domyia (about  0.2  of  an  inch  long),  and  not  reddish,  as  usual,  but  white, 
smooth ;  the  breast- bone  is  hardly  visible,  as  its  front  part  only  is  horny, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  transverse,  reddish-brown  wavy  line.  The 
last  abdominal  segment  has  several  minute,  fleshy,  pointed  projections. 
The  larva  drops  to  the  ground  through  the  slit  at  a  certain  period  of  its 
development;  hence,  empty  galls  are  often  found.    Found  in  consid- 
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erable  numbers  in  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  in  May,  1869.    (Oaten 
•Sacken,  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.  iii,  53.) 

290.  Corytkuoa  arcuaia  (Say).    {Tingis  arcuata  Say.) 
Order  Hemiptbba  ;  family  Tingitid^e. 

The  following  notice  of  this  bug  is  copied  from  Professor  Riley's  MS. 
notes: 

Jane  26,  187G,  found  in  Ofallon  Park,  on  the  under  Bide  of  leaves  of  white  oak,  the 
eggs,  newly  hatched  larysd,  and  others  in  varioos  stages  of  derelopment,  as  well  as  a 
few  mature  insects.  Eggs  laid  in  patches,  but  not  close  together,  being  set  irreg- 
ularly ;  they  are  pointed  at  both  ends  and  attached  by  one  end,  and  are  of  a  dull 
l)lack  color.     (See  also  Lintner,  4th  Rep.  p.  108,  Figs.  42,  43.) 

291.  The  oak-lbaf  phtlloxbra. 
Phylloxera  rileyi  Lichtenstein. 

This  insect  forms  a  yellow  circular  spot  on  the  undeV  side  of  the  leaf, 

l)ut  showing  plainly  above,  of  the  white  and  post  oak ;  the  species  is  of 

small  size  and  unusually  slender,  and  with  long  tubercles  in  the  pupa. 

A  full  account  has  been  published  by  Biley  in  Seventh  Mo.  Bept,  pp. 

118-121. 

292.  LachnuB  qHeroieolens  Ashmead. 

This  plant  louse  was  found  by  Ashmead  early  in  February  in  Florida, 
feeding  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  live  oak  {Qwreus 
virens) ;  winged  specimens,  however,  were  not  taken  until  April. 

Wingless  female, — Length,  .05  inch,  ovate ;  reddish,  becoming  brown  with  age. 
Vertex,  of  head  brown;  beak  reaching  to  the  middle  coxse,  reddish  at  the  base,  yel- 
lowish in  the  my^dle  and  brown  at  tip ;  antennae  7-jointed,  reaching  to  the  honey 
tubes,  whitish,  basal  joint  reddish ;  joints  annulated  at  tip  with  black ;  apical  joint 
short,  black ;  honey  tubes  almost  obsolete,  as  wide  as  long,  whitish ;  style  hardly 
yisible,  whitish,  pubescent,  legs  pubescent,  posterior  pair  dark  brown  or  black,  mid- 
dle and  anterior  pair  reddish -yellow,  feet  infuscated. 

Winged  iiidividtial.— Length,  .05  inch.  Same  as  apterous  female,  excepting  that 
the  abdomen  is  lighter  in  color  ;  the  middle  femora  and  cox»  dark  brown,  and  wings 
hyaline,  with  the  stigma  and  veins  green.    (Ashmead,  Can.  Ent,  XIII,  155.) 

293.  Phyllaphis  niger  Ashmead. 

This  in  some  respects  anomalous  Aphis  was  detected  feeding  on 
a  tender  shoot  of  the  willow  oak  {Quercus  pheUoSj  variety  laurifoU^). 
No  winged  specimens  were  found.  The  broad  head,  slightly  pubescent 
abdomen,  and  other  characters  exclude  it  from  the  genus  Lachnus. 

Wingless  female.— hength  .05  inch,  ovate  and  of  a  shining  black  color;  head  broad, 
nearly  as  long  as  wide,  slightly  arcuate  in  front  and  with  two  longitudinal  depres- 
sions on  the  vertex ;  beak  long,  reaching  beyond  hind  coxae,  black  at  base,  but  be- 
coming reddish  towards  tip  and  slightly  pubescent,  an  ten  me  7-jointed,  situated  very 
widely  apart  and  not  on  tubercles,  brownish  in  color,  with  the  terminal  joint  very 
minute;  metathorax  a  broad,  smooth,  shining,  convex  plate;  abdomen  wider  than 
long,  and  sides  flattened  to  honey  tubes,  slightly  pubescent :  honey  tubes  black,  almost 
obsolete,  as  wide  as  long ;  style  not  visible,  anus  pubescent ;  legs  dark  brown,  ap- 
proaching black,  pubescent,  posterior  pair  long.    (Ashmead.)    r^^^^^]^ 

iJigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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294.  DrepanoHpl^m  f  quere\folii  (Walsh). 

Xorva.— Pale  greenish.  Inoisares  of  the  antenusB  dasky.  Upper  surface  of  the 
body,  exoept  the  8oat«l,  dusky ;  honey  tahes  long,  robnst,  dasky  at  tip ;  legs  long, 
with  the  terminal  three-fourths  of  the  femora,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  tibi»,  and  the 
tarsi  obfuscated. 

/iM^o— Blackish ;  prothorax  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  sometimes  varied  with 
greenish ;  sontellum  pale  greenish ;  honey  tubes  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  femora. 
LegBYerylong;  basal  halfoffemora  pale  greenish.  Wingshyaline;  veinsbrown;  third 
disooidal  vein  hyaline  at  its  origin ;  stigma  and  subcostal  veins  pale  yellowish 
brown;  extreme  tip  of  the  front  wings  slightly  fumose ;  length  of  the  wings  scarcely 
.2  inch.  "  The  antenise  attain  the  extreme  tips  of  the  wings  when  the  wings  are  ex- 
panded, and  the  stigma  is  four  times  as  long  as  wide  and  very  acute  at  each  end. 
On  oak  leaves."    (Thomas.) 

Althoagh  it  is  impossible  to  state  positively  from  this  description  the 
genus  to  which  this  species  belongs,  yet  I  think  it  is  almost  certain  that 
it  shoald  be  placed  in  the  genus  to  which  I  have  assigned  it.  It  is 
certainly  not  an  Aphis,  in  the  restricted  sense,  and  the  plant  it,  infests 
would  indicate  that  it  is  not  a  Siphonophora,    (Thomas,  Third  Seport.) 

295.  MjfzocalliB  bella  (Walsh). 

"  Aphis  deZ2a.~0ak  leaves  f  Bright  yellow,  eyes  black ;  ant'ennie  with  the  tips  of 
joints  3  to  6  black.  Prothorax  as  long  as  the  head,  with  a  lateral  black  vitta ;  thorax 
with  a  black  vitta  extending  from  its  anterior  angle  to  the  base  of  the  front  wing. 
Honey  tubes  scarcely  as  long  as  the  tarsi,  generally  immaculate,  sometimes  tinged 
with  fnsooas.  Legs  long,  black  except  the  base  of  the  femora  and  the  coxse.  Wings 
hyaline;  front  wings  with  the  entire  costa  as  well  as  its  nervures  black  to  the  tip  of 
the  stigmas,  whence  there  extends  a  marginal  dusky  vitta,  as  wide  as  the  costa  at 
base  and  middle  but  tapering  at  tip,  nearly  as  far  as  the  middle  branch  of  the  third 
discoidal  vein :  this  vitta  covers  the  entire  length  of  the  fourth  or  stigmatal  vein, 
which  terminates  half  way  between  the  tip  of  the  stigma  and  the  apex  of  the  wing, 
is  slightly  and  gradually  curved,  and  incloses  a  marginal  cell  not  wider  than  the 
eosta ;  hind  wings  with  a  costal  dusky  vitta  extending  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  the 
sobcostal  vein  sometimes  black ;  remaining  veins  of  both  wings  slender  and  pale 
dosky,  narrowly  bordered  with  subhyaline  where  they  traverse  the  terminal  dusky 
Titta  of  the  front  wing.    Length  to  tip  of  wings  .  15  inch. 

"  The  antenna  attain  the  middle  of  the  stigma  when  the  wings  are  expanded, 
and  the  stigma  is  rather  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  wide,  not  very  acute  at 
each  end."     (Walsh.) 

"  The  22d  of  May,  1878,  I  discovered,  at  Carbondale,  Els.,  on  the 
leaves  of  the  bnrr  oak  {Quercua  macrocarpa)^  plant  lice,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  belong  to  the  species  jnst  described.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  concerning  the  species, 
I  add  here  a  description  of  these  specimens : 

'*  Winged  indifiiduaU  (the  only  kind  seen).~Rather  slender,  of  medium  size ;  the 
body  aad  all  the  parts  except  the  wings  a  pretty  creamy  yellow  color ;  the  wings  thin 
but  clouded  with  fuscous,  which  is  very  distinct  in  the  living  insect,  while  the  wings 
stand  erect  above  the  abdomen ;  these  fuscous  or  cloudy  spots  appear  to  fall  chiefly 
into  two  irregular  oblique  bands,  one  rather  in  advance  of,  and  the  other  behind  the 
stigma,  bat  when  a  single  wing  is  examined  this  arrangement  will  scarcely  be 
observed.  Costal  and  subcostal  veins  of  the  front  wings  close  together,  and  parallel 
throngfaoat ;  second  discoidal  vein  decidedly  sinuate  and  much  nearer  ^^M-^WT^ 
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than  to  the  first ;  third  obsolete  at  the  immediate  base,  carving  somewhat  strongly 
oatward  as  it  approaches  the  origin  of  the  first  fork ;  second  fork  rather  nearer  to  the 
apex  of  the  wing  than  to  the  third  vein,  bat  difference  slight;  fourth  vein  very 
sharply  carved  throaghoat,  so  that  its  middle  portion  approaches  mnch  nearer  the 
first  fork  than  its  ends.  Antennse  longer  than  the  body,  slender ;  third  joint  longest ; 
fourth  a  little  shorter  than  the  third ;  fifth  a  little  shorter  than  the  fourth  ;  sixth 
aboat  half  the  length  of  the  fifth  or  less ;  seventh,  in  the  only  complete  antenns 
obtained,  about  as  long  as  the  fifth. 

^^  Od  most  of  the  specimens  I  was  anable  to  observe  any  honey-tabes ; 
bat  in  one  specimen  foand  on  the  same  leaves,  and  which  appears  to 
belong  to  this  species,  these  were  apparent  bat  very  short,  their  length 
scarcely  exceeding  their  diameter.  This  specimen  was  of  the  same 
delicate  yellowish  color,  bat  the  wings  were  perfectly  pellncid.  It  is 
impossible  to  decide  in  reference  to  the  honey-tabes  from  the  moanted 
8i)ecimeus,  which  are  imperfect.  On  one  of  these  specimens  I  foand  a 
species  of  mite  fastened  to  the  metathorax  or  base  of  the  abdomen,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  flight  of  the  Aphis.  It  is  probably  a  species 
of  Trombidiumj  bat  as  it  is  evidently  in  its  larval  state  it  is  difficnlt  to 
assign  it  to  its  proper  position.  It  is  probably  the  yonng  of  Dr. 
Packard's  T.  bulbipes^  bat  it  differs  from  that  species  in  not  having  the 
tarsi  enlarged.  It  also  has  the  tarsi  famished  with  two  strongly 
curved  claws.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  Dr.  Fitch's  iMohnus  querci/olim^ 
bat  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  two  from  bis  very  brief  description. 
It  approaches  very  nearly  to  Aphis  quereus  Ealt,  which  Koch  has 
placed  in  CalUpteruSj  and  I  woald  have  identified  it  with  that  species 
bat  for  the  cloaded  wings.  It  will  fall  in  Myzocallis  ,as  I  have  given 
the  characters  of  that  genns,  and  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  species 
under  which  I  place  it."    (Thomas.) 

296.  CaUipterM  dUcolor  Monell. 

Prof.  Riley  found,  November  12, 1884,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
lower  side  of  leaves  of  Q.  prinus,  numerous  specimens  of  the  apterous 
oviparous  females,  larvae,  and  the  winged  males  of  the  above  species. 

The  male  is  of  a  more  or  less  dark  rose  coltir,  though  the  fourth,  fifth  and  last 
abdomiual  segments  are  yellowish,  with  a  roseate  tinge  at  sides.  Head  black.  Ocelli 
clear,  colorless.  Eyes  red.  Antennal  joints  3  and  4  whitish  with  blackish  tips,  the 
others  black.  Thorax  black.  There  are  two  roseate  stripes  on  prothorax  and  the 
sides  of  the  mesothorax  at  insertion  of  the  wings  are  dusky.  There  are  two  dorsal 
rows  of  black  spots  on  the  abdomen,  of  which  the  pair  in  front  of  the  nectaries  is  con- 
fluent. A  row  of  large,  black,  roundish,  lateral  spot«  and  some  smaller  ones  of  differ- 
ent sizes  between  these  and  the  dorsal  rows.  There  is  also  a  narrow,  transverse  band 
ou  the  eighth  segment.  Nectaries  short,  black.  Claspers  blackish.  Legs  colorless, 
the  tarsi  pale  dusky.  Sternum  black.  On  the  venter  are  some  large,  transverse,  and 
some  smaller  black  spots.     (Unpublished  notes.) 

297.  CalUpterus  punctatits  Monell. 

Professor  Riley  fonnd,  May  19, 1883,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  nnmerons 
specimens  on  the  lower  side  of  leaves  of  Q.  prinus  (#^^phid  which 
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agrees  with  the  above  species*    There  were  many  winged  specimens 
which  ahready  had  deposited  numbers  of  larvsB.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

298.  CallipteruB  querctfolii  Thomas. 

Winged  »p6cimeH,^Aiitejmad  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  seven  Jointed ;  first  joint 
qaite  large  and  very  prominent,  nearly  twice  the  length  and  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  aecond  Joint,  which  is  rather  small,  and  of  the  usual  snborbicnlar  form ;  the 
third  joint  longest,  but  it  exceeds  the  fourth  very  little,  fifth  very  little  shorter  than 
the  fourth ;  sixth  not  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  fifth ;  seventh  a  little 
shorter  than  the  sixth. 

The  wings  as  usnal ;  third  discoidal  vein  of  the  front  pair  twice-forked;  the  hind 
pair  with  two  disooidal  or  branch  veins ;  all  the  veins  and  branches  are  bordered 
with  dark  brown,  giving  them  the  appearance,  when  seen  through  a  pocket  magni- 
fier, of  broad  black  veins ;  the  bordering  does  not  expand  at  the  tops  of  the  veins, 
bat  retainn  its  uniform  width  throughout.  Stigma  opaque,  brown,  with  a  posterior 
bordering  of  brown,  fusiform  in  shape,  being  very  acutely  pointed  at  the  apex,  with 
no  internal  angle  at  the  point  where  the  fourth  vein  arises. 

Costal  vein  very  distinct,  and  rather  prominent,  it  and  the  subcostal  vein  are 
remarkably  parallel,  the  distance  apart  scarcely  varying  in  the  smallest  degree  from 
the  base  to  the  stigma.  Distance  between  the  insertion  of  she  first  and  second,  and 
second  and  third  veins  about  equal ;  the  second  fork  about  equally  distant  from  the 
apex  and  first  fork.  Fourth  vein  nearly  straight  at  its  base,  curving  regularly  but 
not  sharply  towards  its  apex,  runs  very  nearly  with  the  first  fork  of  the  third  vein. 

The  front  of  the  mesothorax  distinctly  broader  than  the  prothorax,  the  offset  form- 
ing a  distinct  shoulder,  the  abdomen  terminating  suddenly  and  bluntly ;  no  tail  ap- 
parent. Honey-tubes  very  short  and  thick,  slightly  enlarged  at  the  base,  the  length 
greater  than  but  not  twice  the  diameter. 

When  seen  through  a  pocket  lens,  these  (alcoholic)  specimens  appear  dark  brown ; 
the  antennte  annnlated  alternately  with  dark  brown,  or  fuscous  and  white ;  the  legs 
brownish  or  dusky  with  the  base  of  the  femora  and  tips  of  the  tibise  pale ;  the  wings 
transparent  with  the  broad  dark  brown  or  fuscous  veins  previously  described.  The 
body  dark  brown  except  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  pale  and  shows  traces  of 
transverse  dark  bands.    (Thomas.) 

fVmgle$8  specimen. — Somewhat  regularly  ovate,  but  subtruncate  at  the  posterior 
extremity,  or,  at  least,  rounded  very  suddenly  and  bluntly  to  the  tip.  AntennsB  not 
quite  as  long  as  the  body,  showing  the  light  and  dark  annulations  very  distinctly. 
Eyes  of  this  as  well  as  the  winged  specimens  reddisb-brown.  The  ground  color  of 
the  body  of  the  alcoholic  specimens  is  a  pale,  dirty  yellow,  but  the  dorsal  surface  is 
chiefly  oocnpied  by  broad  transverse  brown  or  fuscous  bands  which  extend  to  the 
somewhat  broad,  depressed  portion  of  the  lateral  margins;  there  is  one  band  on  each 
segment;  a  pale  line  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  back  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 
Legs  as  in  the  winged  specimens.  Scattered  over  the  body  are  stiff,  spine  like  black 
hairs;  it  is  also  more  or  less  covered  with  small  tubercles.  Honey-tnbes  as  in  the 
ringed  specimens — pale  yellow. 

Length  of  winged  specimen  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  (which  is  somewhat  shrunken), 
.06  inch;  to  the  tip  of  the  wings,  .15  inch. 

Professor  Bandy,  of  Sank  City,  Wis.,  from  whom  the  specimens  were 
received,  makes  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  them: 

Abdomen  of  the  female  light  green  below ;  black  above,  with  four  greenish  spots; 
honey- tubes  and  tip  of  the  abdomen  white;  head  and  thorax  black,  shining  above. 
£ye»  black;  antennie  light,  banded  with  black ;  wings  with  widened  veins  and  tinged 
with  purple  (reflection). 

On  red  oak  (Queroua  rubra)  leaves  in  June,  Sauk  City,  Wis.  On  both  aides  of  the 
leaves,  along  the  veins.    Leaves  becoming  viscid  from  their  secretionsi  by  LjOOg IC 
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This  is  evidently  distinct  from  the  Oaliipterus  quercu8  of  Ealtenbach, 
which  is  of  a  pale  ocher  color  throaghont  and  nearly  smooth,  and  has 
the  veins  of  the  wings  anmargined.  It  approaches  somewhat  closely 
to  0.  juglat^is  Fisch.,  which  is  found  on  walnat.  In  that  species  the 
markings  of  the  abdomen  are  almost  exactly  as  in  this,  bat  the  abdomen 
is  much  more  drawn  oat  and  tapering;  it  is  more  than  probable,  how- 
ever,  that  the  shrinkage  caased  by  the  alcohol  has  caased  this  to  pre- 
sent the  blant  appearance.    (Thomas.) 

299.  Thk  *'oak  blight,"  or  wooly  aphis  of  the  oak. 
Sehizoneura  qiierci  Fitch. 

This  species  is  foand  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  apon  oak  limbs. 
Fitch  says  it  is  very  similar  to  another  species  foand  on  the  basswood. 

The  winged  individaals  are  black  throaghoat,  slightly  dosted  over  with  an  ash- 
gray  powder. 

The  fore  wings  are  clear  and  transparent ;  the  stigma  is  dnsky,  the  rib-veins  black, 
and  the  third  discoidal  vein  with  the  basal  portion  abortive  nearly  or  qnite  to  the 
fork.  The  length  to  the  tip  of  the  wings  is  (0«  16)  a  little  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 
(Thomas.) 

300.  Callipterus  (f )  quercioola  Thomas. 

Winged  form. — Antennae  abont  half  as  long  as  the  body;  not  mounted  on  fh>ntal 
tubercles;  remote  at  base:  third,  fonrth,  and  fifth  joints  equal  in  length;  transition 
from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  Joint  exceedingly  gradual ;  seventh  joint  about  half  as 
long  as  the  preceding.  Roetrnm  short,  not  reaching  the  second  coxsd  ;  apical  join  I  very 
acute.  Nectaries  reduced  to  mere  openings.  Style  none.  Wings  with  the  veins  bor- 
dered with  brown.  Stigma  rather  short,  and  blunt  at  apex,  the  cubital  vein  arising 
from  its  base.  Stigmatal  vein  not  so  much  curved  as  usual  in  this  genus;  not  hyaline ; 
distance  between  the  base  of  the  cubitus  and  that  of  the  stigmatal  vein  equa*  to  the 
distance  between  the  furcals,  and  less  than  the  distance  between  the  base  of  the 
cubitus  and  that  of  the  second  discoidal.  Second  discoidal  not  sinuous.  Body  rather 
elongate.    Length,  1.T7™™;  to  tip  of  wings,  8.79™™. 

It  is  with  considerable  doabt  that  I  place  this  species  in  the  genas 
Callipterus.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  should  be  placed  ander  Asiphum; 
bat  the  only  description  of  this  genas  which  has  been  pablished  is  that 
given  by  Koch,  and,  like  the  other  generic  descriptions  which  were 
made  from  memory,  after  the  loss  of  his  eye-sight,  is  somewhat  unsat- 
isfactory. The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  salient  points  in  his 
description: 

Asiphum  Koch.— Beak  short.  Antennse  rather  short;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
joints  subequal ;  the  apical  joint  very  small,  scarcely  perceptible. 

Of  this  interesting  species  I  have  only  seen  two  winged  specimens, 
mounted  on  a  slide,  which  were  communicated  by  a  correspondent  with 
the  information  that  they  occurred  at  St  Louis,  on  oak.    (Thomas.) 

301.  Chaitopharua  quercicola  Thomas. 

Apterous  individuals, — Dorsum  greenish,  with  four  rows  of  short  tubercles,  all  of 
which,  except  a  few  in  the  side  rows,  are  black ;  their  apical  circumference  with 
from  three  to  five  bristles;  the  two  middle  rows  of  tuberclesrsfqi^jljtljbhe  head. 
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bnt  the  two  lateral  rows  are  eootinaed  by  smaller  tubercles  nntil  near  tbe  base  of 
the  labram.  Bostram  reaching  the  second  coxie.  Nectaries  yellow,  aboat  as  long 
aa  the  tarsi,  slightly  enlarged  at  base,  the  month  conspicnoosly  flaring.  Style  not 
perceptible. 

Winffed  tmliviclaiifo.— Antennae  very  slightly  pilose ;  fonrth  joint  subeqnal  to  the 
fifth  and  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  third  joint ;  sixth  abont  half  as  long  as  the  pre- 
ceding, and  yery  little  longer  than  the  seventh  wings,  with  the  stigma  and  veins 
much  as  in  Ch.  popuHeoUif  the  veins  lying  in  narrow  dnsky  bands.  Length  of  apter- 
008  individnals  1.52-2.02  ™". ;  length  of  wing  2.54  "»». 

On  the  nnder  side  of  the  leaf  near  the  midrib.  Querens  prinus  May  to  Jone^ 
Peoria,  HI. 

Of  this  interesting  species  I  have  seen  a  number  of  apterous  indi- 
viduals, bat  only  a  single  winged  specimen^  which  was  mounted  on  a 
slide,  kindly  communicated  by  Miss  E.  A.  Smith,  of  Peoria,  111.  The 
dorsum  of  the  winged  individual  is  probably  not  tubercular,  but  this 
can  not  be  decided  with  certainty  on  account  gf  the  manner  in  which 
the  specimen  is  mounted. 

Though  the  antennte  of  this  species  are  not  sufiBciently  pilose  to  jus- 
tify its  being  placed  in  ChaitophoruSj  its  general  appearance  seems  to 
point  to  this  as  its  rightful  position.    (Thomas). 

302.  ChaiU^karus  spinoswt  OeeHund, 

Mr.  Oestlund  has  found  this  aphid  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of 
the  oak,  confining  itself  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  tree. 

WingleeM  oviparoui  female, — Head  snbqnadrate  in  ontline,  straight  in  front,  pale  red 
or  orange  colored,  with  blackish  spines  in  front  and  above  like  those  on  the  abdo- 
meD.  Antennae  very  remote  ^t  base,  abont  one  half  the  length  of  the  body  ;  Joints 
1  and  2  as  nsdal,  3  longest,  4  a  little  shorter,  5  a  little  shorter  than  4,  6  hardly  one* 
half  of  5^  7  not  longer  than  6  or  shorter,  basal  joints  pale,  apical  black,  with  long 
white  hairs  as  nsnal  in  this  genns.  Eyes  large  and  ronnd,  with  a  distinct  tubercle  • 
the  facets  are  reddish-brown,  the  space  between  them  whitish,  giving  the  eye  the 
appearance  of  a  ripe  raspberry  Just  picked  with  the  bloom  still  on ;  no  ocelli  in  this 
form.  Beak  not  more  than  reaching  second  coxas,  stout  and  hairy,  pale  except  at  tip ; 
leoond  Joint  widest.  Abdomen  widest  in  the  middle,  tapering  into  a  very  long  ovi. 
positor  behind,  strongly  convex  above.  Color  pale  yellow ;  last  segments  sometimes 
reddish  as  the  head ;  above  with  grass-green  markings,  generally  in  the  shape  of  a 
ring,  leaving  a  large  irregular  white-like  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  same  color  as 
the  abdomen .  Honey-tubes  short  and  thick.  Style  short  and  thick.  Length  2  to  3  ™"> , 
(Oestlund's  Synopsis  of  the  Aphididae  of  Minnesota). 

303.  BURR-OAK  GALL  MITB. 

Pkytopiue  queroi  Garman. 
Class  Arachnida  ;  order  Acarina. 

Produces  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  bnrr-oak,  Quercus  macrocarpa 
Michz. 

The  mite  is  long  and  slender,  and  in  a  specimen  seen  among  washings  from  a  ceci- 
dinm,  there  appeared  to  be  an  abrupt  descent  in  the  outline  of  the  back  firom  the 
abdomen  to  the  cephalothorax.    Length  .005  inch. 
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The  gall  is  large,  greeniBb-yellow,  entirely  open  below  and  slightly  oonvex  above. 
The  hollow  is  densely  filled  with  brown  pubescence.  The  form  is  Tariable  but  the  out- 
line usually  regular.  The  surface  is  smooth,  or  slightly  roughened  by  the  veinlets. 
Some  of  these  galls  grow  downward  instead  of  upward  and  form  brown  velvety  buttons 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Specimens  measured  were  ftom  .1  inch  to  .4  inch  in 
diameter.  Thirty  galls  have  been  counted  on  one  leaf.  This  is  a  common  gall  in 
northern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  has  been  found  occasionally  in  central  part  of 
Illinois.    (H.  Garman  in  Forbes  1st  Rep.  Ins.  Illinois.) 

The  following  notes  have  been  supplied  by  Professor  Biley : 

Found  August  8,  1878,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  of  chestnut  oak  large  irregu- 
lar swellings  which  on  the  under  side  are  entirety  open  and  closely  covered  with 
fine  brownish  hairs.  Upon  examination  quite  a  number  of  white  mites  were  observed 
actively  running  about  in  these  hairy  depressions. 

Some  oak  leaves  were  received  from  H.  G.  Hubbard,  Crescent  City,  Fla.,  upon 
which  were  the  blister  like  gall  of  some  mite.  Some  of  these  galls  are  round,  while 
others  are  irregularly  oval,  swelling  on  upper  side  of  leaf— deeply  depressed  or  con- 
cave beneath  the  concavity  filled  with  long  pink-colored  hairs.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

304.  The  post  oak  locust. 

Dendroteitix  qtierous.    Riley  MS. 

The  following  account  of  this  locast  is  taken  bodily  from  Lawrence 
Braner's  report  on  locosta  in  Texas  daring  the  spring  of  1886,  Ball. 
No.  13,  Div.  of  Entomology,  Dept,  of  Agr.,  1887,  p.  17-19: 

In  addition  ifl  the  several  species  of  locust  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  last  summer  for  the  first  time  another  species  of  locust  was  noticed  in 
vast  numbers  among  the  post-oak  timber  lying  between  the  towns  of  Washington 
and  Brenhami  in  Washington^ounty.  These  were  so  nnmerous  in  one  locality  that 
they  completely  defoliated  the  trees  of  the  forest,  even  to  the  very  topmost  twigs.  The 
region  occupied  by  this  insect,  although  not  over  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width  by  7  or 
8  miles  in  length,  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  propagation  of  swarms  capable  of  devas- 
tating a  much  larger  area  during  the  present  spring  and  summer,  and  by  another 
year  to  sjsread  over  several  of  the  acyoining  counties. 

Although  there  is  at  present  no  apparent  ii^ury  to  the  trees  thus  defoliated  last 
year,  and  now  in  progress  again  this  year,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  final 
result  if  these  attacks  are  continued  for  several  years  longer.  The  trees  will  event- 
ually die.  While  up  to  the  present  time  this  locust  has  shown  a  decided  arboreal 
habit,  it  may,  and  undoubtedly  will  be,  obliged  to  seek  food  in  the  adjoining  fields 
when  compelled  to  do  so  through  lack  of  its  present  diet,  which  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing before  the  hungry  myriads  of  young  locusts. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  of  the  foregoing  described  species  which 
together  have  combined  in  injuring  the  cotton  and  com  crops  throughout  this  and 
adjoining  counties,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  present  species  is  more  to  be  feared  in 
the  future  than  they,  on  account  of  its  arboreal  nature  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  it  in  order  to  destroy  it.  To  kill  these  locusts  either  while  feeding  among  the  foliage 
or  "  roosting''  upon  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  tall  trees  would  be  next  to  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  other  species  are  easily  to  be  gotton  at  and  destroyed,  as  just 
shown. 

The  habits  of  this  locust,  as  nearly  as  I  was  able  to  learn  through  inquiry  firom 
others,  and  by  personal  observation,  are  briefly  as  follows: 

The  egg-pods  are  deposited  in  the  ground  about  the  bases  of  trees  or  indifferently 
scattered  about  the  surface  among  the  decaying  leaves,  etc.,  like  those  of  all  other 
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groand-laying  species.  The  yoang  commence  hatching  aboat  the  middle  of  March, 
and  ooDtinne  to  appear  until  into  April.  After  molting  the  first  time*  and  becoming 
a  little  hardened  they  Immediately  climb  np  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  bushes  of  all 
kinds  aod  commence  feeding  upon  the  new  and  tender  foliage.  They  molt  at  least 
fiye  or  six  times,  if  we  may  take  the  variation  in  size  and  difference  in  the  develup- 
ment  of  the  rudiments  of  wings  as  a  criterion.  The  imago  or  mature  stage  is  reached 
by  the  last  of  May  or  during  the  first  part  of  June. 

The  species  is  very  active  and  shy  in  all  its  stages  of  growth  after  leaving  the  egg. 
The  larva  and  pupa  mo  up  the  trunks  and  along  the  limbs  of  trees  with  considerable 
speedy  and  in  this  respect  differ  considerably  from  all  other  species  of  locusts  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  I  am  informed  that  the  mature  insects  are  also  equally  wild 
and  fly  like  birds.  They  feed  both  by  day  and  night ;  and  I  am  told  by  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  woods  after  night  when  all  else  was  quiet,  that  the  noise 
produced  by  the  grinding  of  their  jaws  was  not  unlike  the  greedy  feeding  of  swine. 

Aside  from  its  arboreal  nature  there  is  but  a  single  instance  mentioned  of  its  prefer- 
ence for  growing  crops.  This  was  a  small  field  of  either  cotton  or  com,  or  perhaps 
both.  If  the  nature  of  the  crop  was  told  me  at  the  time  I  have  forgotten.  At  any 
rate  the  crop  of  one  or  the  othei  of  these  two  staples  grew  in  a  small  clearing  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  most 'thickly  visited  area.  The  mature  insects  alone  were  the 
offenders  in  this  instance.  During  the  day-time  they  would  leave  the  trees  in  swarms 
and  alight  upon  the  growing  crop  and  feed  until  evening,  when  they  would  retum  to 
the  trees.  If  during  the  day  they  were  disturbed,  they  immediately  took  wing  and 
left  for  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  trees,  to  return  shortly  afterwards. 

The  exact  olaseiflcation  of  this  locust  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained,  since  no 
mature  specimens  were  to  be  obtained,  or,  to  my  knowledge,  are  contained  in  any  of 
our  American  collections.  The  Iarv»  and  pupae  collected,  however,  would  indicate  a 
relationship  to  both  the  genera  Melanoplus  and  Acridium,  It  appears  to  be  congeneric 
with  an  undescribed  short- winged  form,  thus  far  only  taken  in  Missouri,  which  lives 
among  and  feeds  upon  the  oaks  only  of  that  region.  The  present  species  is  also 
evidently  undescribed,  unless  the  mature  insect  should  differ  widely  from  the  prepar- 
atory stages  herewith  presented.  It  is  jiopnlarly  known  in  that  region  as  the  '<  Bed- 
legged  hopper"  of  the  post  oaks. 

The  larvffi  and  pup»  are  of  rather  bright  color,  giving  them  a  gaudy  appearance. 
The  ground  color  of  the  body  is  dark  wood  brown  deepening  into  black  along  the 
sides  of  the  pronotum  and  the  apex  of  the  posterior  femora.  The  head  for  the  most 
part  is  of  a  bright  lemon  yellow,  while  tbe  pronotum  is  of  the  same,  varied  by  streaks 
and  blotches  of  the  brown.  The  antennae  and  posterior  femora  are  red  internally, 
dimly  banded  with  yellow  and  brown  on  the  extemal  face,  through  which  the  red 
color  of  the  inner  side  can  be  plainly  seen.  The  feet  and  tarsi  are  also  dark.  The 
pujMe  average  almost  an  inch  in  length  and  are  rather  robust  in  form,  with  short* 
broad  beads  and  powerful  jaws. 

mJUBINa  THE  SEED  (ACORNS). 

305.  The  acorn  worm. 

Balaninua  rectus  Say. 

Order  Colboptbra;  family  Curculionid^. 

The  grub  is  like  the  chestnut  borer,  boring  into  the  acorns  and  trans- 
forming into  a  similar  beetle,  which  is  '^  easily  distinguished  from  B. 
nasicus  by  the  finer,  more  rectilinear  rostrum,  and  it  always  differs 
from  B,  nasicus  in  having  no  bands  or  mttcBj  the  elytra  being  uniformly 
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spotted,  as  in  sparsus  SchoeD.    This  is  the  species  I  breed  from  acorns, 

and  I  believe  it  also  infests  hazel  nnts."    (Riley.) 

Mr.  F.  Blanchard  states  that  Dr.  G.  M.  Le. 
vette  has  bred  this  weevil  from  acorns  gathered 
in  snmmer,  and  brought  from  Arizona.  (Ball. 
Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc.,  vii,  107.) 

Beetle, — ^First  joint  of  autenoe  longer  than  second ; 
metastemnm  of  male  with  a  small,  ronnded,  condensed 
patch  of  yellow  scales  each  side  of  the  median  line. 
Femoral  tooth  small,  the  entering  angle  rounded. 


206.  Balaninue  nasicus  Say. 


Fio.  60.—  Aoom  weeril,  BalanU 
nui  reetUM.~AfUir  Kiley. 


Professor  Eiley  received  firom  H.  K.  Morri- 
son, Fort  Grant,  Ariz.,  Jnly  26,  1882,  a  lot  of 
acorns  of  Q.  grisea  infested  by  larvae  of  the  above  insect,  each  contain- 
ing apparently  only  one  larva.  The  larvae  left  the  acorns  as  soon  as  re- 
ceived and  entered  the  ground.  They  are  yellow,  head  reddish  brown, 
mandibles  dark  brown.  The  beetles  issued  from  April  28  to  May  21, 
1883.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

307.  Thb  acorn  moth. 

Holoocera  glanduUlla  Riley. 

Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  TnnsiD^. 

The  larva  occupies  the  deserted  holes  of  the  acorn  weeviL  The 
imago  is  a  narrow- winged  moth  which  drops  an  egg  in  the  hole,  firom 
which  hatches  a  slender  grayish  white  or  yellowish  worm  with  16  legs 
and  blue-black  dorsal  marks,  with  a  light  brown  conical  shield  and 
dusky  anal  plate. 

Moth.—Vfii\x.  silvery-gray  fore  wings,  marked  with  dnll  reddish ;  two  distinct  dark 
disoal  spots ;  a  pale  transverse  stripe  across  the  basal  third  of  wing,  slightly  bent 
inwards  at  the  middle;  this  stripe  is  well  relieved  behind  by  a  dark  shade,  whiok 


Fig.  70.— Aconi  muth  (f );  a,  b,  acoma  contjiiiuiig  the 
worm ;  c,  front  end  of  the  worm ;  d  and  e,  side  and  top 
view  of  a  Begment.— After  Biley. 


generally  extends  from  the  bend  to  the  costa  above  the  discal  spots,  forming  a  moi» 
or  less  distinct  triangular  shade  in  the  anterior  middle  portion  of  the  wing.  Hind 
wings  brownish  gray.    Expanse  of  wings,  0.50-0.80  inch.    (Biley.)' . 
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The  following  species  of  insects  either  habitually  or  occasionally  oc- 
cur on  the  oak. 

UBPIDOPISRA. 

PapiUonidiB. 

308.  Boiilarekia  (utganax  (Fabr.). 

309.  BasUarekia  areh^^piu  (Oramer). 

310.  PapiUo  tumui  linn.    Larva  found  on  the  oak  in  Maine,  Angost  18.. 

See,  also,  Scadder,  Gan.  Ent.,  i,  74. 

311.  PapiUo  glaueui  linn.    (Scodder). 

312.  Theda  ealanus  (Hilbner).    See  hickory  insects. 
3ia  Theda  Uparaps.    (Scodder). 

314.  Theda  gtrigaea  Harris.    (Goqnillet  in  litt.),  (Scodder). 

315.  ThoMaae  brizo  Boisd.  and  Lea 

8ph4ngidm. 

316.  Smerinthus  exateatus  (Abb.  and  Sm.).    Feeds  on  the  oak  (Biley'a 

onpobUshed  notes).    See  elm  and  willow  insects. 

317.  Daremma  unduhea  Walker.    Occasionally  feeds  on  the  white  and 

red  oak  (Holhind,  Oan.  Ent,  xviii,  102). 

SeeUdcB. 

318.  Sesia  queroi  (H.  Edwards).    From  galls  of  live  oak,  Arizona  (H. 

Edwards,  Papilio,  ii,  98). 

319.  8eda  hoepee  Walsh.    Proc.  Ent  Soc.  Phil.,  vi,  1866,  270.    Bed  by 

Walsh  from  a  rough,  black,  woody  polythalamous  twig-gall  oc- 
cuning  sparingly  on  black  and  red  oaks. 

Hepialidte. 

320.  Hepidhu  argenteomaoulatus  Harris  (Smith,  Oan.  Ent.  xx,  12,  233). 

Bombyddce. 

32L  CaUimarpha  dymene  Esper.  (Riley,  3d  Bt  Ins.  Mo.,  134.  «^  Larva 
found  fall  grown  on  oak,  though  whether  it  fe<l  on  oak  I  did  not 
ascertain"). 

322.  Bpilaeoma  virginiea  (Fabr.),  (Biley's  notes).    See  butternut  insects. 

323.  Hjfphantria  textar  Harris.    Abundant  on  the  red  oak.    See  elm 

insects. 

324.  Haleddota  tessdlaris  (Hilbner.)    (Biley's  notes.) 

325.  Haleeidota  earyw  Harris.    (BeutenmHUer,  Ent.  Amer.,  vi,  16, 1890.) 

326.  Orgyia  UmeoeHgma.    On  oak  runners  and  other  oaks  (Abbot  and 

Smith). 

327.  Orpyja  tnomoto  BeutenmtLUer.    See  cypress  insects. 

328.  Lithaeodia  fasdola  (Clem.).    Found  on  the  oak  by  Mr.  Elliott* 

See  maple  insects. 
3%.  Thyridopteryx  ephemeratformis  (Haworth).    On  oaks,  willows,  etc.^ 
Florida  (Ashmead,  Can.  But.,  xviii,  97).    See  cedar  insects.   ^ 
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330.  Datana  angusii  G.  and  B.    Occasionally  feeds  on  the  oak  (Elliott). 

See  hickory  insects. 

331.  Datana  ministra  (Drury).    Feeds  on  the  oak  (Biley,  notes ;  also, 

Beutenmttller,  Can.  Bnt.,  xx,  17).    See  hickory  insects. 

332.  Schizura  unicornis  (Abbot  and  Smith),  (Biley).    See  elm  insects. 

333.  (Edemasia  eoncinna  (Abbot  and  Smith),  (Biley).    See  hickory  in- 

sects. 

334.  Heterocampa  (Oecrita)  guttivUta  Walk.    On  white  oak,  Providence, 

October  9.    (Plate  vi,  fig.  1,  la,  16.) 

335.  Platysamia  cecropia  (Linn.).    Feeds  on  the  white  oak  ( W.  Brodie). 

See  maple  insects. 

336.  Eacle%  imperialis  Hiibner.    Feeds  on  white,  red,  scarlet,  barr,  and 

pin  oak  (Bentenmtlller).    See  pine  insects. 

337.  Hyperchiria  to  (Fabr.).    (L.  W.  Ooodell,  Can.  Ent.  ix,  180.) 

Noetuidw. 

338.  Apatela  americana  Harris  (Ooqnillett,  Papilio,  i,  6).    See  maple  in- 

sects.   Also,  Thaxter,  Papilio,  lii,  17. 

339.  Apatela  luteicoma  (Thaxter,  Papilio,  iii,  16). 

340.  Apatela  hamamelis  (Thaxter,  Papilio,  iii,  17;  nodescr.). 

341.  Apatela  lobeliw  Guen.    (Goqnillett,  in  letter.) 

342.  Scolecocampa  liburna  Oeyer.    (Ooquillett,  in  letter.) 

343.  (Joitooala  grynea  Cramer.    (Ooqnillett,  in  letter.) 

344.  Ingura  sp.  indet    Most  nearly  resembling  J.  delineata  (Biley  in 

letter).    Found  in  April  on  the  live  oak  at  St  Augustine,  Fla. 

PyralidcB. 

345.  Zanclognatha  minivalis  Ort.    Found  July  23,  1882,  in  Virginia, 

several  larvae  of  a  noctuid  feeding  on  dead  leaves  of  oak  and 
.  maple.    They  commenced  changing  to  pupte  July  26,  and  the 
moths  issued  from  August  4-16,  1882.     (Bilej's  unpublished 
notes.) 

346.  Palthis  asopialis  Ouen.    Found  in  Virginia,  July  23,  18^,  three 

larvsB  of  this  Deltoid,  feeding  on  dead  leaves  of  oak.  One  larva 
spun  up  July  26  and  the  moth  issued  August  7, 1882.  (Biley's 
unpublished  notes.) 

347.  Dakruma  pallida  Oomstook. 

348.  Homoptera  lunata  (Drury).    (Lintner,  Bep.  iv,  58.) 

Phalwnidce. 

349.  Hibemia  tiliaria  Harris.    (Goquillett  in  letter.) 

Tortricidce. 

350.  Tortrix  rosaceana  Harr.    Feeds  on  the  leaves  of  apple,  pear,  and 

oak ;  also  on  black  locust.    (Biley's  unpublished  notes.) 

351.  Caccecia  ^mea  (Robinson).     White  oak  (Miss  Murtfeldt).   i 
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352.  Pandemis  limitata  (Etob.).    Oak,  sassafras  (Miss  Murtfeldt). 

353.  Tortrix  albteomana  (Clem.).    Oak  (Miss  Murtfeldt). 

354.  Eocapsis  inarnatana  (Clem.).    Leaves  of  white  oak  (Fernald). 

355.  Lophoderus  mariana  (Fern.).    Oak  f  (Fernald). 

356.  Tmetocera  ocellana  (Scniff.).    Laurel  oak  (Miss  Murtfeldt). 

351.  Melliopus  latiferreana  (WsAsiughskm),  Bred  from  acorns;  either 
a  genuine  acorn-borer  or  inquilinous.  (Biley,  Trans.  St.  Louis 
Acad,  iv,  322.) 

Tineidcd. 

358.  PMocorsis  querciceUa  Clemen's  Tineidsd.    Binds  together  the  leaves. 

359.  Blastobasis  cocoivarella  Chambers. 

360.  Litkooolletis  eratcegella.    Oak-leaf  roller ;  issued  in  April.    (Biley's 

note-book  vii,  358.) 
The  following  species  are  said  by  Clemens  and  by  Chambers  to  live 
on  the  leaves  of  various  species  of  oak. 

Leaf-miners  of  the  upper  surface. 

361.  Lithocolletis  cincinnatieUa  Chamb.    Yellowish  blotch  mine. 

362.  Lithocolletis  tubiferella  Clem.    )  Mines  so  as  to  form  somewhat  like 

363.  Lithocolletis  bifaseiella  Chamb. )      the  track  made  by  a  drop  of  water. 
361  Lithocolletis  bicolorella  Chamb.    Yellowish  blotch  mine  like  that 

of  X.  ulmella  in  elm. 

m.  LUkooottetU  bethuneeUa  Ch^mh.     '     mmes,  smaller  than  that  of 


367.  Lithocolletis  casUmeceella  Chamb* 


cindnnatieUa^  and  usually 
in  red  or  black  oaks. 


368.  TisoheriazelUriella  Clem. 

369.  Tisoheria  pruinoseella  Chamb. 

370.  Tischeria  castaneceella  Chamb. 

37L  Tischeria  badiiella  Chamb.    Bred  from  the  oak.    (Biley's  unpub- 
lished notes.) 

372.  Tischeria  quereivorella  Chamb. 

373.  Tischeria  querciteUa  C\em. 

374.  Tischeria  citrinipennella  Clem. 

375.  Tischeria  complanoides  Frey  &  BolL    (Doubtful  species.) 

376.  Tischeria  conooJor  Zeller.    (Food  plant  uncertain.) 

377.  IRscheriatinctoriella  Chamb. 

SIS.  Nepticula  platea  Clem.  \lma,go   unknown.     Larvae  of  both  in 

379.  Ifepticula  anguineUa.     '     crooked,  linear  mines. 

380.  Neptieulaquercipulchella  Chamb.   \ 

381.  Ifepticula  quercicastanella  Chamb.  >  Larvse  in  crooked,  linear  mines. 

382.  Nepticula  saginella  Clem.  ) 

383.  Ooriscium  sp.    Imago  unknown. 
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384.  Coleophora  quereiella  Oiem.    Imago  anknown.    Larva  lives  in  a 

case,  which  it  attaches  to  the  leaves. 

385.  Coleophora  dUcostriata  Walsingham,  California. 

386.  Catastega  timidella  Oiem.    Imago  anknown. 

387.  Oeleehia  rubensella  Chambers.    Feeds  externally  on  the  leaves. 

(Chambers  in  letter.) 

Leaf -miners  of  the  under  surface. 

388.  Lithocolletis  queroitorum  Frey  &  Boll.  ' 

389.  Lithooolleiis  fitchella  Clem. 

390.  Lithocolletis  boMstrigella  Clem. 

391.  Lithocolletis  amferella  Clem. 

392.  Lithocolletis  quercipulchella  Chamb. 

393.  Lithocolletis  gueroialbella  Chamb. 

394.  Lithocolletis  fuscocostella  Chamb. 

395.  Lithocolletis  albanotella  Chamb. 

396.  Lithocolletis  obstrictella  Clem. 

397.  Lithocolletis  hageni  Frey  &  Boll. 

398.  Lithocolletis  argentifimbriella  Clem. 

399.  Lithocolletis  intermedia  Frey  &  Boll.    Donbtfal  species. 

400.  Lithocolletis  mirifica  Frey  &  Boll.    Doubtful  species. 

401.  Omix  quercifoliella  Chamb.    Under  edge  of  leaf  turned  down. 

402.  Oorisdum  albanotella  Chamb.    Large  tentiform  mine. 

The  following  species  either  roll,  fold,  or  sew  the  leaves  together : 

403.  Tpsolophus  quereiella  Chamb. 

404.  Oeleehia  querdella  Chamb. 

405.  Oeleehia  quercinigrasella  Chamb. 

406.  Oeleehia  quercivorella  r*.hamb. 

407.  Oeleehia  quercifoliella  Chamb. 

408.  Oryptolechia  quercicella  Clem. 

409.  Machimia  tentoriferella  Clem.    Larva  in  a  web. 
The  following  species  feed  in  galls : 

410.  Oeleehia  galkegenitella  Oletn. 

411.  Ypsolophu^  quercipomonella  Chamb. 

412.  Hamadryas  bassettella  Clem. 

COLEOPTERA. 

413.  Artipus  floridanus  Horn.    Found  commonly  at  Haulover  Canal^ 

Florida,  feeding  on  leaves  of  oak  and  juniper.    (Sohwarz,  Proo. 
Ent.  Soc.,  W>ish.,  i,  169.) 

414.  BaUminus  quercus  Horn.    For  an  account,  by  J.  Hamilton,  of  the 

habits,  with  description  of  the  species,  see  Canadian  Entomolo- 
gist, Jan.,  1890, 1-8. 

415.  Balaninus  nasicus  Say.    (Ibid.) 

416.  Balaninus  uniformis  Lee.    (Ibid.) 
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417.  Hypotkenemus  dissimilia  Zimm.  Boring,  with  the  saoceeding  spe- 
oiesy  which  may  be  the  other  sex,  in  oak  twigs.  (J.  B.  Smith, 
Enty  Amer.,  March,  1890,  54.) 

41S.  Hypolhenemus  erectus  Leo. 

419.  Dicerca  aspenUa  Lap.  and  Gk>ry.    (Chittenden,  Ent.  Amer.,  v,  218.) 

420.  Prionus  ^f)  sp.    Received  Janaary  20,  1881,  from  H.  H.  Busby, 

a  coleopterous  larva  found  boring  in  a  stick  of  oak  at  Silver 
City,  N.  Mex.  The  larva  is  evidently  that  of  a  species  of  Prionus. 
(Biley's  unpublished  notes.) 

421.  PtioHUs  cali/ornicus  (f ).    Beceived  January  14, 1881,  from  Mrs.  A- 

E.  Bush,  San  Jos^,  Cal.,  the  larva  of  some  Longicorn  found  in 
^'  white  oak,"  which  in  all  probability  is  that  of  the  above  in- 
sect. Two  others  were  received  from  the  same  person  and  locality 
io  April.    Not  bred.    (Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

422.  Pityophthorus  minutissimus  Zimm.    February  7, 1882.    This  insect 

was  found  at  this  date  in  large  numbei*s,  both  in  the  imago  and 
larva  state,  under  the  bark  of  a  dry  piece  of  oak  wood.  Their 
mines,  as  a  rule,  run  parallel  with  the  wood ;  rarely  transversely. 
(Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

423.  Lachnostema  quercina  Knoch.    Beetle  devours  the  leaves  of  vari- 

ous trees  at  night  This  beetle  entirely  denuded  the  pin  and  post 
oaks  on  W.  C.  Flagg's  place  at  Alton,  this  year.  (Riley's  unpub- 
lished notes.) 

424.  Fidia  sp.    June  25,  found  many  Fidia  beetles  on  oak  and  hickory 

eating  large  holes  in  their  leaves,    (iiiley's  unpublished  notes.) 

425.  Cryptocepkaius  notata,  Fabr.    Feeding  on  oi(k,  sassafras  and  elm. 

(Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

426.  Ooscinoptera  dominicana  Fabr.    June  11, 1873,  Riley  records  the 

beetles  as  found  in  copulation  on  young  oak.  The  larva  feeds, 
however,  on  dry  leaves,  and  he  has  published  a  full  account  of 
the  species.    (6th  Rep.  Ins.,  Mo.,  pp.  127-132.) 

427.  Oentranapus  caloaratus  Fabr.    ^<  Inhabits  black  oak  stumps.    It 

remains  in  pupa  two  weeks.''    (Horn.) 

428.  Centronapus  anthra>cinu8  Knoch.     May  be  taken  in  company  with 

the  preceding  species.    (Horn.) 

429.  Aeantkoderes  4fgibbus  Say.    Bores  in  dead  twigs  of  oak.    (Si-h warz.) 

430.  Tragidion  fulvipenne  Say.    Bores  in  oak.    (Riley.)    The  mode  of 

egg-laying  is  described  by  Popenoe  in  Insect  Life,  ii,  192. 

431.  Arhopalus  fulminans  Fabr.     Red  oak.    (Fitch  &  Hadge,   also 

Biley.*)    See  chestnut  insects. 

432.  Ataxia  crypta  Say.    Found  by  myself  under  the  bark  of  the  oak 

at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.    (Identified  by  Dr.  Horn.) 

'Nmueroas  lanr»  of  this  insect  were  found  January  10,  1882,  Washington,  D.  C, 
boring  in  dry  red-oak  wood.  All  the  younger  larvae  were  working  under  the  bark, 
the  folly  grown  specimens,  however,  gnawed  a  channel  into  the  jsolid  wood  for  the 
purpose  of  pnpation.  By  the  7th  of  February  pupro  were  found ;  the  P^A^A'^fW 
meneed  issuing  the  13th  of  March.    (Unpublished  notes.)  '^'^'"^^  ^^  ^^OOglL 
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433.  Agrilus  bilineatus  Say.    At  Providence,  May  30, 1  found  the  pap» 

under  the  bark  of  an  oak  trunk;  the  beetles  were  common  on 
the  leaves.  Professor  Biley  found  three  pupae  in  the  bark  of  an 
oak  stump.  One  of  them  transformed  to  the  beetle  May  18,  and 
the  second  one  May  31. 

434.  OnddereB  cingulatus  Say.    Bores  in  the  oak.    (Hubbard.)    See 

hickory  insects. 

435.  Neoptoohus  ctdspersus  Boh.    This  weevil  feeds  on  oak.    ( Riley ^ 

Amer.  Nat.,  November,  1882,  916.) 

436.  Packnama  distana  Horn.    Feeds  on  oak  and  pine.    (Biley,  Amer. 

Nat,  November,  1882,  916.) 

437.  Syitena  blanda  Melsh.    Lintner's  Fourth  Report,  155. 

ORTHOPTERA. 

438.  Phaneroptera  curvicauda.    Very  common  on  the  oak.    (Riley's  ud- 

published  notes.) 

439.  Diapheromera  femorata  Say.    See  hickory  insects.    (Riley,  Ann. 

Rept.  Entom.  Dept.  Agric,  1879,  pp.  241-245.) 

440.  (Ecanthus  sp.    Larva  on  oak  at  St.  Louis,  July  1 ;  pupated  July 

29.    (Riley's  unpublished  notes.) 

HBMIPTEBA. 

441.  Lachnus  querdfolice  Fitch. 

442.  Callipterus  hyalinus  Monell.    On  Quercus  imbricaria. 

Note. — Of  undetermined  species  of  insects  living  at  the  expense  of 
the  oaks,  I  have  notes  on  40  species  of  lepidopterous  larvae,  whose  trans- 
formations have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  and  on  3  species  of  saw-fly 
larvse,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  previous  pages. 

Professor  Riley  also  has  reference  to  or  notes  on  40  species,  viz :  10 
species  of  Bombycidae,  10  of  Noctuidje,  6  of  QeometridsB,  2  Pyralidae,  1 
TortricidaB,  7  Tiueidae,  and  4  species  of  undetermined  families ;  also  4 
species  of  saw-fly  larvae,  10  species  of  Hemiptera,  with  notes  of  140 
undetermined  species  of  Gynipidae  (some  of  which  may  already  have 
been  enumerated),  carrying  the  number  of  species  of  oak  insects 
known  up  to  the  end  of  1889  to  between  500  and  600  species. 

BEETLES  LIVING  IN  ROTTEN  WOOD,  STUMPS,  GALLS,  ETC.,  NOT  KNOWN 

TO  BE  INJURIOUS. 

Synahroa  punctata  Newman.  *' They  live  in  rotten  oak  stumps,  thriv- 
ing best  in  the  white.  The  pupa  requires  about  one  week  to 
perfect  itself."  (Horn.)  The  beetle  is  brown,  sparsely  covered 
with  gray  hairs;  regularly  punctured  over  the  body,  the  punctures 
of  medium  size,  distinct,  not  confluent,  length,  .5  inch ;  breadth^ 
.1  inch.  •  (Newman.) 

Ozognathus  cornutus  Lee.    Lives  in  oak  galls.    ^^|'j§:fi@>^^)j[e 
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Dendroides  canadensis  Latr.  Under  bark  of  stamps  and  felled  trees, 
(fiiley,  also  Ohittenden.) 

Cueujus  clavipen  Fabr.    Under  bark  of  stumps  and  felled  trees. 

Strongylium  terminatum  Say.  Larvae  of  this  insect  were  found  Jan- 
uary 12,  1882,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  feeding  in  rotten  oak 
wood.  The  full  grown  larva  measures  about  1  inch  In  length. 
They  are  polished,  yellowish  white,  and  cylindrical,  the  two  last 
segments  brownish  yellow.  Tip  of  last  segment  truncate,  with 
two  black,  upward-curved  horns.  There  is  also  on  the  dorsum 
of  this  segment  a  blackish  transverse  ridge  divided  at  the  middle, 
and  each  half  beset  with  five  or  six  short,  sharp  teeth.  The 
beetle  issued  the  12th  of  June.  (Riley's  unpublished  notes ;  see 
also,  Schwarz,  Amer.  Nat.,  October,  1882,  823.) 

Mordella  Spunctata  Fabr.  Larva  found  in  old  oak  stumps.  Color: 
Head  yellowish  white  with  three  distinct  yellowish  lines  above. 
Legs  short.  Tail  pointed,  horny  and  blackish  brown.  (Riley's 
unpublished  notes.) 

Hymenarus  communis  Lee.  Found  in  Maryland,  February  22,  1884, 
numbers  of  larvsB  of  above  beetle  boring  in  a  rotten  oak  stump, 
the  largest  of  which  measured  about  11°'°'  in  length.  They  are 
highly  polished  and  pale  yellow,  the  head  and  posterior  margin 
of  the  thoracic  and  first  three  abdominal  segments  somewhat 
darker.  A  large  squarish  spot  on  the  eighth  and  the  greater  ante 
rior  part  of  the  last  segment  quite  dark  yellow ;  labrum  brown ; 
tip  of  body  rounded.  The  first  beetle  issued  May  1.  (Rilej'8 
unpublished  notes.) 

Pelidnota  punctata  Linn.  Lamellicorn  larva  in  rotten  oak  stump. 
Riley  has  published  a  full  account  (3rd  Rep.  Ins.,  Mo.,  p.  319). 

Dinoderus  punctatus  (Say).  Boring  in  an  oak  stump ;  abundant ;  ap- 
pears to  be  parasitized.    (F.  L.  Chittenden  in  letter). 

Parandra  brunnea  Fabr.     Under  bark.    (Chittenden.) 

Ceruchus  piceus  (Weber).    In  decaying  oak  wood.    (Chittenden.) 

Nyctobates  pensylvanicus  (De  Geer).    Under  bark.    (Chittenden.) 

Hypulus  simulator  (Newman).    In  decaying  wood.    (Chittenden.) 

Osmoderma  scabra  Beauv.  In  decaying  oak  wood.  (Beutenmiiller, 
Psyche  v,  281, 1889.) 

Osmoderma  eremicola  Knoch.    (Coquillett  in  letter.) 

Athous  cucullatus  Say.    (Coquillett  in  letter.) 

Androckirus  fuscipes  Mels.    (Coquillett  in  letter.) 

Elater  nigricollis  Herbst.    (Coquillett  in  letter.) 

Lyctus  striatus  Melsh. 

Trogoxylon paralleopipedum  (MelBh.)  The  two  latter  species  probably 
bore  in  dry  oak  wood,  injuring  furniture,  etc.  (Riley,  Scientific 
American,  Dec.  21, 1889.) 
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Chapter  II. 

nrsBCTS  nr juBious  to  the  elm. 

No  shade  tree  is  h<)ld  in  higher  estimation  than  the  elm.  It  is  the 
pride  of  New  England  and  New  York  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  northern,  central,  and  middle  Atlantic  States.  Ealtenbach 
•enumerates  107  species  of  insects  which  in  Germany  live  at  the  expense 
of  the  elm,  while  in  this  country  we  have  about  80  species,  the  elm  not 
occurring  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  or  on  the  Pacific  coast 

The  species  which  are  the  most  abundant  and  persistent  in  their  at- 
tacks are  the  common  elm-tree  borer,  the  canker-worm,  and  a  plant- 
louse  which  disfigures  the  leaves  by  crumpling  and  discoloring  them. 

APFECTINa  THE  TRUNK. 

1.  The  common  elm-trbb  borbk. 

Saperda  tridentata  Olivier. 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  Family  Cbrambtcidjb. 

Perforating  and  looeeniDg  the  bark  and  fnrrowing  the  snrface  of  the  wood  with 
their  irregnlar  tracks,  flat  white  longicorn  borers,  changing  to  beetles  in  June  and 
July ;  the  beetles  flat,  dark  brown,  with  a  longitadinal  three-toothed  red  stripe  on 
the  outer  edge  of  each  wing-cover. 

This  is  the  most  destructive  borer  of  the  elm  in  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States,  often  killing  the  trees  by  the  wholesale.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  larvaB  of  different  sizes  have  been  found  boring  in  the  inner 
bark  and  also  furrowing  with  their  irregular  txacks  the  surface  of  the 
woody  the  latter  being,  as  it  were,  tattoed  with  sinuous  grooves,  and 
the  tree  completely  girdled  by  them  in  some  places.  The  elms  on 
Boston  Common  hftve  in  former  years  been  killed  by  this  borer,  and 
valuable  trees,  we  have  been  informed,  have  been  killed  by  them  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.  It  has  been  found  in  all  stages  in  the  elm  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard. 

Fitch  remarks  that  it  consumes  the  inner  bark  of  the  slippery  elm 
( Ulmus  fulva)j  especially  in  dead  and  decaying  trees.  According  to 
him,  <<the  beetle  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  bark  in  June,  and  the  yoang 
larvae  therefrom  nearly  complete  their  growth  before  winter,  and  soon 
after  warm  weather  arrives  the  following  spring  they  pass  into  their 
pupa  state."  We  have  found  the  larvse  in  abundance  in  the  early 
49pring  in  Providence  in  old  dead  elms.  Digitized  by  GoOQle 
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More  recently  the  ravages  of  this  borer  have  been  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  whose  notes  we  copy  from  his  third  report  on  the  injuri- 
oas  insects  of  Illinois. 

For  several  years  past  my  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  gradual  decay  and 
dsath  of  the  rows  of  white  elms  (  Ulmtu  amcrioana)  in  the  towns  of  Normal,  Bloom- 
ington,  and  Champaign.  The  difficulty  with  the  trees  commonly  commences  to  de- 
elare  itself  from  the  middle  of  summer  to  autumn,  when  the  leaves,  first  upon  the 
terminal  twigs  and  then  upon  the  larger  branches,  are  seen  to  stop  their  growth, 
change  their  color,  and  ultimately  to  fall.  This  loss  is  naturally  followed  speedily 
hj  the  death  of  the  branches  themselves,  as  is  clearly  evident  the  following  spripg, 
when  theae  remain  black  and  lifeless  while  the  rest  of  the  tree  is  putting  on  its  fol- 
iage. UsuaUy  the  higher  branches  of  the  tree  are  those  first  affected,  but  the  whole 
top  soon  seems  to  blight,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  tree  jierishes  utterly.  This  diffi- 
culty, commencing  here  and  there,  extends  slowly  from  tree  to  tree  along  the  rows, 
finally  inevitably  destroying  every  tree  of  this  species  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  automn  of  1883, 1  directed  an  assistant,  Mr.  Webster,  to  dig  up  a  tree  which  had 
nearly  died  in  this  manner  during  the  summer,  and  to  carefully  examine  the  larger 
roots,  the  trunk,  and  all  the  branches,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  if  practicable, 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  The  roots  were  found  unaffected,  but  on  peeling  the  bark 
from  the  trunk,  about  half-grown  larvse  of  Saperda  tridentata  appeared  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  the  still  living  parts  of  the  wood,  and  those  of  Magdalia  armioollU 
were  abnndant  where  the  bark  and  wood  were  already  dead.  The  manner  in  which 
the  bark  had  been  mined  and  burrowed  by  the  Saperdas  gave  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  tree,  the  borers  having  again  and  again  completely 
girdled  the  trunk. 

Both  the  trunk  and  branches  of  this  tree  were  cut  up  in  lengths  and  boxed  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  details  of  the  life  history  of  the  species.  The  specimens 
were  boxed  August  8,  the  cracks  of  the  boxes  being  closed  by  pasting  over  them  strips 
of  paper,  and  each  having  left  a  glass-covered  opening  in  the  top,  to  which  it  was 
assumed  that  the  insects  emerging  would  be  attracted.  Later,  this  cover  was  re- 
moved, and  a  glass  jar  was  inverted  over  the  opening. 

Nothing  emerged  until  the  following  spring,  except  a  single  parasite  taken  Septem- 
ber 14.  On  the  9th  of  April,  living  larvse  of  Saperda  were  found  still  within  the 
wood,  bat  no  images  had  appeared  in  the  boxes,  neither  were  any  pupe  discovered. 
Ou  the  17th  of  that  month,  both  larvee  and  pupse  were  detected,  and  on  the  2d  of 
May  the  first  images  appeared,  three  in  number.  On  the  3d  another  imago  emerged, 
on  the  5th  five  more,  and  on  the  7th  eighteen,  on  the  8th  eleven,  and  on  the  12th 
twenty-three,  this  being  the  largest  number  taken  from  the  boxes  at  once.  Beetles 
continned,  however,  to  emerge  at  frequent  intervals  until  the  22d  of  June,  at  which 
time  the  last  appeared,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  all  having  been  taken  alive. 
On  the  15th  of  September  the  boxes  were  opened  finally,  thoroughly  searched,  and 
fifty-three  more  dead  Saperdas  were  found.  The  boxes  in  which  these  specimens 
transformed  had  been  kept  under  cover,  but  at  the  natural  temperature  of  the  air. 

Althoagh  the  elm  borer  has  evidently  been  for  several  years  both  numerous  and  in- 
creasing  in  the  neighborhood  where  this  tree  was  destroyed,  the  amount  of  parasitism 
developed  by  the  experiments  was  quite  insignificant,  only  eight  parasitic  insects, 
belonging  to  three  species,  appearing  in  the  boxes  as  against  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  examples  of  the  adult  borer ;  and  indeed,  as  the  same  pieces  of  wood  con- 
tained a  great  host  of  the  larv»  of  Magdalia  armioolliSf  from  which  multitudes  of 
imBgoa  of  this  species  emerged  during  this  spring,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  some  or 
most  of  this  small  number  of  parasites  may  not  have  escaped  from  the  latter  species. 
From  the  present  appearance  of  the  elms  throughout  the  towns  of  Central  Illinois 
where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  their  condition,  and  from  the  rapid 
progress  which  this  pest  has  made  among  them  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  it 
i  extremely  likely  that  it  will  totally  exterminate  the  trees  unless  it  be  promptly 
5  BNT 16 
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FlO.  71.  Larv-a  ( from  life)  and  adalt 
of  the  elm-tree  borer.— From 
Packard. 


arrested  by  general  aclion.  Tlie  only  remedy  available  is  nnqaesfeionably  the  de- 
struotion  of  affected  trees  in  aatumn  and  wint'Or  before  the  beetles  bave  a  chance  to 
emerge  ftom  the  trunks.  In  towns  this  measure  should  usually  be  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities, since  individual  action  could  not  be  depended  on  to  more  than  palliate  the 
difficulty.  If  every  elm  which  is  in  the  unhealthy  condition  above  described,  and 
which,  upon  examination,  is  found  to  harbor  these  borers  beneath  the  bark,  were  cut 
down  in  aatumn  and  burned  before  spring,  the  multiplication  of  the  borer  might  be 
effeotnally  checked;  but  if  the  destruction  of  the  trees  be  postponed  until  as  late  as 
May,  a  part  of  all  of  the  beetles  maturing  each  year  would  escape  to  carry  the  mis- 
chief elsewhere.    (Forbes). 

The  larra.— White,  subcylindrical,  a  little  flattened,  with  the  lateral  fold  of  the 
body  rather  prominent ;  end  of  the  body  flattened,  obtuse,  and  nearly  as  wide  at  the 

end  as  at  the  first  abdominal  ring.  The  head  is  one- 
half  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic  ring,  being  rather 
large.  The  prothoracic  segment,  or  that  next  to  the 
head,  is  transversely  oblong,  being  about  twice  as 
broad  as  long;  there  is  a  pale  dorsal  corneous  trans- 
versely oblong  shield,  being  about  two-thirds  as  long 
as  wide,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  four  succeeding 
segments;  this  plate  is  smooth,  except  on  the  pos- 
terior half,  which  is  rough,  with  the  front  edge  irregu- 
lar, and  not  extending  far  down  the  sides.  Fine 
hairs  arise  from  the  front  edge  and  side  of  the  plate, 
and  similar  hairs  are  scattered  over  the  body  and 
especially  aroand  the  end.  On  the  upper  side  of  each 
segment  is  a  transversely  obloog  ovate  roughened 
area,  with  the  front  edge  slightly  convex,  and  behind  slightly  arcuate.  On  tlie 
under  side  of  each  segment  are  similar  rough  homy  plates,  but  arcuate  in  front,  with 
the  hinder  edge  straight. 

It  differs  from  the  larva  of  Saperda  vesHta  Say  in  the  shorter  body,  which  is  broader, 
more  hairy,  with  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  flatter  and  more  hairy.  The  prothoracic 
segment  is  broader  and  flatter,  and  the  rough  portion  of  the  dorsal  plates  is  larger 
aud  less  transversely  ovate.  The  structure  of  the  head  shows  that  its  generic  die- 
tioctness  from  Saperda,  originally  insisted  on  by  Mnlsant,  may  be  well  founded,  as 
the  head  is  smaller  and  flatter,  the  clypeus  being  twice  as  large,  and  the  labrum  broad 
aud  short,  while  iu  Saperda  vestiia  it  is  longer  than  broad.  The  mandibles  are  much 
longer  and  slenderer,  and  the  autennte  are  mnoh.smaller  than  in  Saperda  vestita^ 

Beetle.— A  rather  flat- bodied,  dark-brown  beetle,  with  a  rasty-red  curved  line  be- 
hind the  eyes,  two  stripes  on  the  thorax,  and  with  a  long  red  stripe  on  the  outer 
edge  of  each  wing-cover,  with  three  long  points  projecting  inwards;  0.50  inch  in 
leugth. 

2.  Thr  red-rdgbd  saperda. 

Saperda  lateralis  Fabricins. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  CERAMBYCiDiB. 

Mining  the  inner  bark  of  dead  trees  and  logs  of  the  common  elm,  a  grub  very  sim-i 
ilar  to  the  foregoing,  and  about  the  1st  of  June  producing  a  similar  beetle,  but  differ- 
ing in  wanting  the  transverse  teeth  or  points  arising  from  the  marginal  stripe  on  thai 

wilig-covere.    (Fitch. ) 

3.  Saperda  vesKta, 

FoaDd  OD  the  elm.  This  borer  is  destroyed  by  the  larva  ofBraoon 
charus  Biiey,  a  specimen  of  which  was  taken  frot^^a^arva  foand  on  the 
above-named  tree.    (Biley's  unpublished  notes.) 


See  linden  insects. 
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4.  The  8IX-EANDRD  DRTOBIU8. 

Dryohius  sex-fasciatus  Say. 
Order  Colboptera;  family  CERAMBYCiDi£. 

A  similar  but  larger  grob  than  that  of  Saperda  tridentatay  but  foand  with  it,  pro- 
dnciog  a  black  beetle  of  nearly  similar  form,  with  the  edge  of  the  thorax  yellow,  and 
also  its  scntel,  with  foar  yellow  equidistant  oblique  bands  on  its  wing-oovers,  the 
last  one  situated  at  the  tip.  Length  0.70  inch.  (Pitch.)  It  also  occurs  on  the 
beech,  aeeording  to  C.  G.  Siewers. 

5.  The  dark  elm  bark-borer. 

Hjflminui  opaeulus  Leconte. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Scolttidjs. 

Making  small  perforations  like  pinholes,  appearing  in  the  bark,  especially  of  dis- 
eased elms,  from  which,  in  August  and  September,  issues  a  minute  cylindrical  bark- 
beetle  of  a  dark-brown  color;  its  wing-covers  with  deeply  impressed  punctured  fur- 
rows and  short  hairs ;  its  thorax  also  punctured.    Length  0.10  or  less.    (Harris.) 

We  have  not  observed  this  bark-borer,  but  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Devereaux, 
of  Clyde,  N.  T.,  writes  as  follows  regarding  the  true  name  of  the  beetle : 

I  think  Harris  mistaken  about  the  occurrence  of  P.  Hminaria  on  elm.  It  must  have 
been  B,  apaculua;  at  least  I  never  have  found  liminaria  under  or  on  the  bark.* 

This  is  a  stoat  pitchy-black  timber- beetle,  living  under  the  dry  bark 
of  the  elm  and  ash  trees.    (Riley.) 


Fig.  72  o-d.— Tbe  dark  elm  bark-borer.— After  Riley. 

The  beetle. — Stout,  opaque,  when  mature  of  a  uniform  piceous-black  color.  Head 
punctnlate,  not  narrow  in  front,  without  transverse  impressions  in  front  of  the  eyes. 
Epistoma  (Fig.  72h)  truncate  or  very  slij^htly  and  broadly  emarginate.  Labrum 
visible.  Antennal  club  very  large,  oblong-oval,  the  first  two  Joints  shining  and 
pubescent  only  at  apex.  Thorax  wider  than  long,  very  densely  punctate ;  pubes- 
cence moderately  thick  and  short.  Elytral  striae  (Fig  72d)  evidently  impressed  and 
regularly,  coarsely  punctate ;  interstices  very  distinct,  each  with  a  regular  row  of 
small  tubercles,  which  become  more  acute  toward  the  apex  and  the  sides.  Pubescence 
very  coarse  and  short.  Tibiae  (Fig.  72«)  hardly  dentate.  (Riley's  Rep.  £nt.  Dep. 
Ag.  1879,  p.  45.    The  other  figures  illustrate  H,  tHfoUi,) 

•  See  also  Mr.  Schwarz's  note  in  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  i,  im^^S 
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6.  The  suort-unkd  dularius. 
Dulariue  breviUneus  Say. 
Order  Colboptera;    family  CERAMBTCiDiE. 


Fio.  73.— DiUariia  hrevilineui.— From  PackAid. 

Boring  in  partly  dead  or  dry  elms,  the  larva  of  a  pretty  longicom,  with  deep  pur- 
plish-blue wing-covers  bearing  three  short  white  lines  in  the  middle. 

This  beetle  was  first  bred  from  the  dry  wood  of  the  elm  by  Eiley,  the 
larvae  occurring  in  Ohio;  the  beetle  appearing  in  May  and  June.  It 
was  also  known^  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  D.  Smith,  to  inhabit  this  tree, 
probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston;  it  was  noticed  in  oar  second  Massa- 
chusetts Report,  page  18.  Mr.  George  Hunt  has  observed  this  beetle 
on  the  bark  of  an  elm  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  in  the  middle  of  July,  insert- 
ing its  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark. 

The  heetle.'—lt  is  a  singular-looking  beetle,  with  a  round,  flattened  prothorax,  and 
wing-covers  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  not  covering  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  while 
the  thighs  are  unusually  swollen.  The  antennse  are  about  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  body,  flattened  towards  the  end,  and  somewhat  serrate.  The  body  above  is 
velvety  black,  and  brown-black  beneath.  The  head  is  black  and  coarsely  punctured, 
and  the  pro  thorax  is  covered  with  short,  dense,  black  hairs,  like  velvet.  The  wing, 
covers  are  Prussian  blue  in  color,  bent,  corrugated,  with  an  interrupted  ridge  joat 
outside  of  the  middle  of  each  cover.  They  are  covered  with  tine  black  hairs,  bent 
over.  There  is  a  pair  of  parallel,  short  honey-yellow  lines  in  the  middle  of  each 
wing-cover,  with  a  third  one  a  little  in  front,  making  in  all  six  streaks.  The  legB 
and  feet  are  black.    It  is  a  little  over  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

7.  Neoclytus  erythrocephalus  Fabrioius. 

Order  Coleoptbra;  family  Cbrambtcidje. 

This  insect  was  found  in  company  with  Magdalia  armioollis  under  the 
bark  of  a  dead  elm  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  by  H.  G.  Hubbard  ^  and  also  has 
been  raised  from  hickory- wood  by  Dr.  Horn. 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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8.  Neodytua  caprcBcs  &9kj. 

This  insect  was  foand  in  all  stages  in  the  fall  of  1875  in  felled 
tranks  of  elm  and  hickory  by  Oeorge  Waite,  of  Emporia,  Eans.  (Biley's 
MS.  notes.) 

9.  MagdalvB  armicollia  Say. 
Order  Coleoptbba  ;  family  CuRCUiJONiDiE. 

According  to  LeBaron  (Fourth  Bep.  Ins.  Illinois,  139)  this  weevil, 
which  is  allied  to  the  Magdalinas  of  the  oak  (Fig.  29),  inhabits  the  elm, 
liviug  under  the  bark.  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard  has  also  found  it  boring  in 
the  elm,  and  has  bred  from  the  larv»  four  species  of  parasites.  (Psyche 
ii,40.) 

The  burrows  were  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  running  generally 
with  the  grain,  and  in  the  cambium  layer  throughout  their  entire 
length.  From  the  cell  at  the  end  an  exit  pierced  the  bark  as  far  as  the 
thin  outer  layer.  The  beetles  usually  attacked  the  upper  branches,  but 
several  small  elms  were  found  with  the  bark  of  the  trunk  undermined 
nearly  to  the  ground.  Occasional  specimens  were  found  associated 
with  Saperda  tridentata  and  Synchroa  punctata  in  the  thick  bark  of  full- 
grown  trunks.  Of  the  three  parasites  the  more  common  one  was  a 
Ghalcid,  probably  belonging  to  the  genus  Storthygacerus  of  Batzburg, 
which  preys  upon  the  larvae  of  Magdalinus,  completing  its  transforma- 
tions in  advance  of  the  beetle. 

The  beetle. — Body  reddish,  punctured;  head  punctured,  an  obsolete  impression  be- 
tween the  eyes;  a  dilated,  impressed,  abbreviated  line  over  the  insertion  of  the 
antennsB,  sometimes  obsolete  or  wanting;  thorax  with  much  dilated  confluent 
punctures ;  a  polished  longitudinal  line  near  the  middle ;  anterior  angles  with  small, 
erect  spines,  of  which  the  anterior  one  is  largest ;  posterior  angles  slightly  ezcurved, 
aoterior  and  lateral  margins  dull  rufous ;  elytra  light  rufous,  profoundly  striated ; 
striffi  with  approximate  punctures;  thighs,  with  a  robust  spine  beneath,  near  the 
tips.  Length  from  the  eyes  to  tip  of  the  wing-covers  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  Var. 
a.    Thorax  and  beneath,  excepting  the  feet,  black.    (Say.) 

10.  Buprestis  {Anthaxia)  viridioomU  Say. 
Order  Coleoptkra;  family  Buprestid^e. 

This  baprestid  is  reported  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Hub 
bard  as  infesting  the  elm.    {Psyche^  ii,  40.) 

The  beetle, — Head  and  tborax  coppery  red;    antennae 
green;  eyes  rather  large;  thorax  transversely  indented       . 
each  side  behind  the  middle;  reddish  coppery,  surface        I 
reticulated;  posterior  edge  rectilinear;  scutel  triangu- 
lar; wiiif^-oovers  obscure  or  slightly  brassy,  slightly  ru- 
gose, destitute  of  stria),  rounded  at  tip,  entire  or  obso- 
letely  serrated;    beneath   dark,   brassy,  brilliant;   tail 
rounded,  entire.    Length  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of  ViQ.li.— Anthaxia  vir id icomia 
an  inch.     (Say.)  Smith  and  Marx  dO. 

11.  Synchroa  punctata 'Seyfm&n. 

Order  Coleoptera;  family  Melandrtida. 
This  insect  has  been  found  << exceedingly  abundant"  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hubbard  in  the  bark  of  the  elm.    (PsychCj  ii,  40.)       digitized  by  Googlc 
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The  beetle.— Th.%  form  is  elongate,  like  an  Elaterid  of  the  genas  Melanotos,  coarsely 
punctured  and  pubescent;  the  head  is  prominent  and  horizontal;  the  maxillary 
palpi  are  moderate  in  len^i^th  and  but  slightly  dilated ;  the  antennae  are  long,  slender, 
and  feebly  serrate,  and  the  third  joint  is  not  longer  than  the  fourth ;  the  anterior 
coxffi  are  oval  and  separated  by  the  prosternum,  which  is  also  slightly  prolonged ; 
the  middle  cozse  are  equally  separated ;  the  hind  coxsb  are  less  distant ;  the  tarsi  are 
filiform  and  the  claws  simple ;  the  tibial  spurs  are  long.  (Leconte.)  It  is  brown,  and 
five-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

12.  The  trbe-cricket. 

(Ecanihus  niveus  Serville. 

Order  Orthoptbra  ;  family  GRTLLiDifi. 

Boring  into  the  corky  bark  of  the  elm  in  the  Southern  States,  inserting  its  eggs 
irregularly,  not  in  regular  series  as  when  it  oviposits  in  the  stems  of  the  blackberry, 
raspberry,  grape,  etc. ;  a  slender  pale-gretn  cricket,  with  white  wings  and  a  large 
ovipositor :  the  males  shrilling  loudly. 

The  eigg9^  of  the  tree-cricket  begin  to  develop  as  soon  as  they  are  laid 
in  the  early  aatnmn,  and  the  embryo  partially  develops,  so  that  the 
rudimentary  limbs  ma^^ 
be  seen,  as  well  as  the 
mouthparts;  the  insect 
completes  its  develop- 
ment in  the  early  part  of 


Fio.  76.  Female  tree-cricket,  natural 
size. — ^After  Harria. 

the  following  summer,  appearing  early  in  August. 

AFFECTING  THE  LEAVES. 
^    „^    ^,  ^   ,  13.  The  spring  canker  worm. 

Fig.  75.    Male  1  r  e  e  • 
cricket-After  Hap  PaUacnta  vernata  (Peck), 

ris. 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Pual^nid^. 

Very  iDjarions  to  the  elm  in  the  Eastern  States,  stripping  the  trees ;  a  dark-striped 
measuring  worm  varying  in  color  to  pale  green,  transforming  from  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  Jnne  in  the  earth  to  a  pnpa,  some  appearing  in  the  autumn,  but  most  abun- 
dantly in  March ;  the  female  grub-like,  the  male  winged. 

Originally  confined,  as  an  injurious  insect,  to  New  England,  it  is  now 
destructive  in  the  Western  States  (Illinois  and  Missouri)  and  must 
originally  have  occurred  all  over  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 


sippi, as  I  have  received  it  from  Texas. 


Fio.  77.  Spring  Canker  worm ;  b,  Fio.  78.   a,  female  Spring  canker-worm  rooih ;  b. 

eggB;  c,  side  ;  d,  back  of  a  seg*  male;  e,antennsB  Joints  of  female;  d,  one  of  female 

ment.— After  Riley.  abdominal  segments;  «,  ovipositor.— After  Riley. 

About  the  1st  of  May,  at  the  time  when  the  leaves  of  the  apple  are 
unfolding,  the  young  canker  worms  break  through  the  eggs,  which  have 
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been  tatd  earlier  in  the  season,  in  March  and  April,  in  patches  on  the 
bark  of  Uic  trank  and  limbs.  They  may  be  soon  fbnnd  clustering  on 
the  terminal  bads  and  partly  unfolded  leaves,  and  are  then  about  a  line 
ID  length,  and  not  much  thicker  than  abit  of  thick  thread.  Fortunately, 
awing  to  the  want  of  wings,  the  female  is  exceedingly  sedentary,  and 
year  after  year  the  apple  and  elm  trees  of  particular  orchards  and  towns 
are  defoliated  and  turned  brown,  while  adjoining  orchards  and  towns 
scarcely  suffer.  By  the  20th  of  June,  in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  the 
orchards  or  shade  elms  infested  by  them  look  as  if  a  fire  had  run 
through  them.  At  that  date  the  worms  are  fully  fed,  and  they  then 
descend  to  the  ground,  letting  themselves  down  by  a  silken  thread.  At 
this  time  I  have  destroyed  thousands  by  jarring  the  tree  and  collecting 
those  which  fall  down.  I  have  watched  old  and  young  robins  busily 
engaged  in  eating  them,  and  from  the  number  of  toads  in  my  garden, 
gathered  under  the  trees,  I  feel  confident  that  they  eat  multitudes  of 
them. 

The  worms  at  once  enter  the  ground,  change  to  chrysalids  several 
inches  below  the  surface,  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  there  remain 
antil  the  early  days  of  March  and  April,  when  the  wingless  females  as- 
cend the  trees,  and  the  winged  males  may  be  seen  fluttering  about 

I  took  pains  one  spring,  in  the  middle  of  April,  to  count  the  number 
of  these  moths  on  my  apple  trees,  fourteen  in  number,  averaging  from 
six  to  seven  inches  in  thickness,  besides  three  elms.  They  were  more 
abnndant  on  the  apple  trees  than  on  the  elms.  But  on  those  seventeen 
trees  there  were  counted,  adhering  mostly  to  the  tarred  paper,  one  thou- 
sand males  and  two  hundred  females.  The  spring  of  1875  was  cold  and 
backward  and  few  moths  were  seen  before  this  date.  From  these  data 
we  can  ascertain  approximately  the  relative  numerical  proportions  be- 
tween the  sexes,  which  seems  to  approximate  five  males  to  one  female. 

The  species  I  have  referred  to  is  the  spring  moth,  the  Palea,erita  ver- 
nata  of  Peck,  but  not  of  Harris.  A.  pometaria  is  much  less  abundant 
in  the  adult  condition,  and  only  appears  in  the  autumn.  The  wings  are 
thicker  than  those  of  vernata^  and  the  caterpillar  has  an  additional  pair 
of  prop-legs,  though  so  short  as  to  be  useless.  I  find  that  most  of  the 
damage  is  done  by  the  caterpillars  of  vemata.  On  June  15,  1875, 1 
collected  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  caterpillars  fix)m  the  apple  trees 
in  my  garden.  Of  these,  five  hundred  and  twenty  were  vemata^  and 
twenty-seven  were  the  young  of  the  autumn  species.  Peck,  in  his  ac- 
count published  in  1795,  states  that  veriuita  does  the  principal  damage.* 

Remedies. — ^The  use  of  printer's  ink  laid  on  tarred  paper  is  the  cheap- 
est, though  the  ink  should  be  applieil  every  day  or  two.  The  use  of  tin 
troughs  of  oil  surrounding  the  tree  is  almost  sure  to  stop  the  ascent  of 
the  females,  while  wooden  troughs  of  oil  built  around  the  bottom  of  the 

*It  is  probably  this  species  which  I  have  found  feeding  on  the  leaves  May  30  and 
June  1,  at  Providence.  It  is  a  reddish-green  obscurely  striped  larva,  much  like  the 
caDker-worm  in  form  and  size,  but  a  little  stouter.  ^  j 
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trunk  are  almost  eqaally  efficacious.  Oare  and  atteution,  and,  above  all, 
cooperation  among  those  8u£fering  from  these  worms,  will  enable  us  to 
check  their  ravages. 

14.  The  rlm  span-worm. 

Eugonia  subsignaria  (Hiibner). 

Order  Lepidoptbra;  Family  PiiAL£xiDiB. 

HatchiDg  from  the  eggs  as  soon  as  the  leaves  unfold  and  living  nnobserved  for  a 
week  or  two  on  yoang  shoots  in  the  tree  tops,  raeasnring  or  span  worms,  resembling 
the  twigs  of  the  elm  in  color,  with  a  large  red  head,  and  the  terminal  ring  of  the  body 
bright  red ;  pupating  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  daring  July  and  August  trans- 
forming into  a  snow-white  moth. 

This  insect  is  widely  spread.  I  have 
observed  it  in  the  forests  of  northern 
Maine  in  August,  and  it  is  common  in 
the  Middle  States.  It  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  elms  in  New  York  City, 
Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia,  though  not 
known  to  be  destructive  in  the  country. 
The  moth  may  at  once  be  recognized  by 
the  snow-white  body  and  wings,  the  an- 
terior pair  being  angular  and  the  hinder 
pair  slightly  notched.  It  is,  according 
to  Fitch,  still  more  destructive  to  the 
linden  than  to  the  elm. 

From  a  pamphlet  by  H.  A.  Oraei  and 
Edw.  Wiebe,   entitled   ^^The  measure- 
worm,  a  description  of  the  insect,  in  all 
its  metamorphoses,  etc."  (Brooklyn,  1862),  we  quote  the  following  feM^ts: 

The  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  female  moth  toward  the  beginning  of  July,  not  only 
on  trunks  and  branches  of  early-leaving  trees,  but  also  on  numerous  other  objects,  to 
the  number  of  from  20  to  250,  in  irregular  clusters.  During  this  period  they  are  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  conical  in  form,  and  somewhat  compressed  at  their 
points ;  first  of  a  yellowish,  then  of  a  light  olive  green,  and  later  of  a  dark  brown. 
They  are  covered  with  a  thick,  sticky  glutinous  matter  and  adhere  strongly  to  the 
object  on  which  they  are  deposited.  They  are  usually  found  on  the  under  aide  of 
branches,  and  almost  always  below  the  connecting  points  of  the  same,  apparently  for 
their  better  protection  and  with  the  design  of  opening  several  avenues  for  theyonng 
brood  to  find  subsistence.  The  number  of  eggs  generally  decreases  from  the  base  of 
the  branches  towards  their  extremities. 

In  this  state  the  eggH  remain  unaffected  by  rain  or  frost,  seemingly  unchanged, 
until  the  time  when  our  shade  trees  unfold  their  first  leaflets,  which  (subject  to  the 
weather)  is  usually  between  the  15th  of  April  and  the  15th  of  May. 

Little  caterpillars  then  creep  from  these  eggs,  eagerly  enjoying  the  rays  of  the 
sun  on  warm  days,  and  carefully  hiding  themselves  under  the  young  foliage  for  pro- 
tection on  cold  and  stormy  days.  Here  we  find  them  crowding  together  in  countless 
numbers;  nntil  after  a  very  brief  period  they  engage  in  their  work  of  destruction. 
The  young  caterpillars  always  creep  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  led  by 


Fio.  79. — Elm   spanwomi  moth,  nataral 
size.— After  Emei-ton,  from  Packard. 


Fig. 


80. — Elm  tpan*worm,  natural  size.— 
After  EmertOD,  from  Packard. 
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their  instinct  to  find  there,  first  of  mU,  the  means  for  their  subsistenoe,  and  make  a 
retrograde  movement  only  if  tbey  meet  with  any  obstacle.  They  then  devonr  the 
yoong  foliage  as  quickly  as  it  develops^  so  much  so  that  often  a  fortnight  suffices  to 
lender  a  tree  entirely  lei^esB. 

For  their  perfect  development  the  caterpillars  need  from  five  to  six  weeks,  during 
which  period  they  sometimes  eat  daily  more  than  ten  times  their  own  weight.  It  is 
then  that  they  are  most  troublesome  to  us,  partly,  and  chiefly,  by  their  destruction 
among  our  shade  trees;  partly  by  the  considerable  amount  of  an  unpleasant  matter 
which  they  drop ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  the  terror  which,  in  their  state  of  sus- 
pension, or  dropping  from  the  trees,  they  are  apt  to  create  among  our  ladies. 

After  the  caterpillar  is  fully  developed,  and  has,  in  the  mean  time,  accomplished 
its  work  of  destruction,  it  enters  its  chrysalis  state.  When  ready  to  be  metamor- 
phosed it  selects  a  safe  place  of  reftige,  either  in  the  leaf  remnants  or  on  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  trees,  on  £dnoes,  railings,  lamp-posts,  or  almost  anything  it  hap- 
pens to  reach. 

Larva. — ^The  caterpillar  closely  resembles  the  twigs  of  the  elm  trees,  on  the  leaves 
of  which  it  lives,  the  body  being  brown,  while  the  large  head  and  terminal  segment 
of  the  body  are  bright  red. 

iSmstfiiies.— Messrs.  Graef  and  Wiebe  removed  fh>m  a  single  small  maple  tree  in 
Biuoklyn  60,000  fertilized  eggs,  and  it  is  obvious  that  their  suggestion  to  carefully 
lerape  shade  and  ornamental  elms  in  the  winter  months,  if  thoroughly  carried  out, 
would  materially  diminish  the  number  of  this  great  i>est.  Besides  this,  tarring,  i.  e., 
rings  of  tarred  paper,  smeared  over  with  printer's  ink,  should  be  placed  around  the 
tmnks  and  larger  branches  as  early  as  the  miMle  of  April.  When  the  leaves  are 
much  infested  they  should  be  sprayed  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  introduction 
to  this  report. 

15.  THB  NOVEMBER  MOTH. 

Epirrita  dilutaia  (Httbner). 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  Family  Fhalmsidm. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  lu  spring ;  a  dirty-green  measure-worm,  beneath  paler  bluish 
white,  its  breathing  pores  forming  a  row  of  orange-red  dots  along  each  side,  where 
isaometimes  also  a  yellow  line;  entering  the  ground  in  summer,  the  moth  appearing 
in  November.    (Fitch.) 

Id  oar  moiiograph  of  the  PhalamicUe  we  had. overlooked  the  fact  that 
Fitch  had  observed  this  moth  in  New  York,  flying  slowly  in  forests  in 
November.  It  appears  to  be  more  abundant  in  sub-arctic  regions  than 
io  New  England,  as  we  have  received  numerous  specimens  of  it  from 
Newfoundland,  and  it  has  also  been  obtained  in  Labrador.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  will  rarely  occur  in  injurious  numbers  on  elm  trees  in  New 
England.  In  Europe,  according  to  Newman,  'Mt  feeds  on  white- thorn, 
blackthorn,  horn-beam,  sloe,  oak,  and  almost  every  forest  tree,  and  is 
full-fed  in  June.^  Our  species  in  British  America,  probably  like  E.  cam- 
bricariay  will  be  found  feeding  on  the  mountain  ash,  a  common  tree  in 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 

Moth. — ^A  much  larger  species  than  E,  oamhricaria,  which  is  more  common,  and 
which  also  occurs  in  Northern  Europe.  It  may  always  he  distinguished  from  the 
other  species  of  the  genus  hy  the  simple  not  pectinated  male  antennae.  The  body  and 
wings  are  pale  ash-gray;  fore  wings  with  eight  well-defined  sinuous  or  scalloped 
blackish  lines,  most  distinct  on  the  costa  and  veins ;  the  basal  line  is  heavy,  and  bent 
rectangularly  between  the  subcostal  and  median  veins ;  the  next  line,  rather  remote 
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from  the  baaal,  carrei  inward  on  the  eabooetal  vein,  and  ontwaid  on  the  median 
space ;  the  two  lines  beyond  are  approximate,  bat  less  sinuons ;  the  fourth  line  firom 
the  base  of  the  wings  is  broad,  diffuse,  twice  as  broad  on  the  ooeta  as  the  three  others ; 
beyond  this  line  is  a  clear  median  space,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  distinct  diaoal 
dot ;  beyond  are  four  more  or  less  distinct  lines,  of  which  the  outer  (or  submarginal) 
is  most  distinct  and  regularly  scalloped ;  a  marginal  row  of  twin  black  dote;  fringe 
whitish.  Hind  wings  with  traces  of  four  scaUoped  lines,  the  marginal  one  the  heav- 
iest.   Expanse  of  wings,  1.60  inches. 

16.  Thb  imported  blm-lkaf  bbbtlb. 

Ckileruea  xaaffcomsl^iia  Schrank. 

Order  Colkoptbba;  Family  chrysomklida. 


Fig.  Sl.—Oaleruca  xanthomelana:  a,  ^ig,%\  h,  larrse;  e,  adalts;  «,  ejrgs  (enUr^red);  /,  Boulptare  of 
eiCgs;  g,  larva  (enlarged);  A,  side  view  of  greatly  enlarged  segment  of  larva;  i,  doraal  view  of 
same;  j,  papa  (enlarged);  I,  portion  of  elytron  of  beetle  (greatly  enlarged).— After  Riley. 

The  followlDg  accoant  of  this  pest  is  taken  from  Professor  Biley's 
pamphlet  forming  Bulletin  6  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricnltnre. 
It  contains  a  fall  accoant  of  the  imported  elm-leaf  beetle,  and  of  the 
best  means  of  attacking  it^  which  will  be  welcome,  as  for  several  years 
past  the  elms  of  many  towns  and  cities  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
have  been  ravaged  by  this  pest. 

According  to  Glover  this  beetle  was  imported  from  Enrope  as  early 
as  1837.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  striped  cacamber  beetle  {DiabroUea 
vittata)  in  size  and  markings.    The  grab  or  larva  is  long^^most  cylindri- 
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<»i1,  yellowish  black,  with  black  spots,  and  a  wide  yellow  line  along  the 
back  and  sides. 

The  worm  is  destructive  to  the  foliage  from  May  until  August,  skele- 
tonizing the  leaves.  When  fully  grown  it  descends  to  the  ground,  and 
changes  to  a  chrysalis,  under  leaves,  etc,  near  the  base  of  the  tree. 
While  the  beetle,  of  which  there  are  three  to  four  broods,  also  injures 
the  leaves,  it  is  by  no  means  so  destructive  as  its  young : 

Remedi€$. — Glover  saggested  the  uae  of  oil  and  tar  gotters,  and  other  barriers,  sor- 
Toanding  the  bajie  or  the  body  of  the  tree,  devices  similar  to  those  used  against  the 
•canker  worm  and  codling  moth.  He  recommended  that  there  be  placed  around  each 
tree  smaU,  tight,  square  boxes  or  frames  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height,  sunk  in 
the  ground,  the  earth  within  the  inclosure  to  be  covered  with  cement,  and  the  top 
■edge  of  each  frame  to  be  covered  with  broad,  projecting  pieces  of  tin,  like  the  eaves 
cf  a  house  or  the  letter  T,  or  painted  with  some  adhesive  or  repellent  substance,  as 
tar,  etc.  The  worms,  descending  the  tree,  being  unable  to  climb  over  the  inclosure, 
would  change  into  helpless  chrysalids  within  the  box,  where  they  could  daily  be  de- 
«troyed  by  thousands.  Those  hiding  within  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
•could  easily  be  syringed  from  their  hiding  places. 

*^  I  found  that  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  destroying  the  insect,  which 
has  nearly  the  same  habits  as  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  except  that  it  does  not 
propagate  in  the  ground,  is  to  syringe  the  trees  with  Paris  green  and  water,  though 
London  purple  may  prove  Just  as  effectual  and  cheaper. 

*'  The  syringing  can  not  be  done  from  the  ground  except  on  very  young  trees,  though 
a  good  fountain  pump  will  throw  a  spray  nearly  30  feet  high.  Larger  trees  will  have 
to  be  ascended  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  the  liquid  sprinkled  or  atomized  through 
one  of  the  portable  atomizers,  like  Peck's,  which  is  fastened  to  the  body^  and  contains 
three  gallons  of  the  liquid. 

*'The  mode  of  pupation  of  the  insect  under  the  tree,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
beneath  whatever  shelter  it  can  find,  or  in  the  crevices  between  the  earth  and  the 
trunk,  enables  us  to  kiU  vast  numbers  of  the  pupsB  and  transforming  larv»  by  pour- 
ing hot  water  over  them.  We  found  that  even  Paris  green  water  poured  over  them 
also  killed.  If  the  trees  stand  on  the  sidewalks  of  the  streets  the  larv»  will  go  for 
pupation  in  the  cracks  between  the  bricks  or  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  where  they  can 
also  be  killed  in  the  same  way.  This  mode  of  destruction  is,  take  it  all  in  aU,  the 
next  most  satisfJEU^tory  one  we  know  of,  though  it  must  be  frequently  repeated. 

''We  have  largely  experimented  with  a  view  of  intercepting  and  destroying  the 
larviB  in  their  descent  from  the  tree.  Troughs,  such  as  are  used  for  canker-worms, 
tarreil  paper,  felt  bands  saturated  with  oil,  are  all  good,  and  the  means  of  destroying 
large  numbers.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  oil  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  trees,  as  it  will  soon  kill  them,  and  when  felt  bandages  are  used  there  should 
be  a  strip  of  tin  or  zinc  beneath  them.  The  trouble  with  all  these  intercepting 
devices,  however,  is  that  many  larv»  let  themselves  drop  down  direct  from  the  tree, 
and  thus  escape  destruction." 

The  London  purple  (one-half  pound),  flour  (three  quarts),  and  water  (a  barrel,  forty 
gallons),  were  mixed  as  follows :  A  large  galvanized  iron  funnel,  of  thirteen  quarts 
capacity,  and  having  a  cross  septum  of  fine  wire  gauze,  such  as  is  used  for  sieves, 
also  having  vertical  sides  and  a  rim  to  keep  it  from  rocking  on  the  barrel,  was  used. 
About  three  quarts  of  cheap  flour  were  placed  in  the  funnel  and  washed  through  the 
wire  ganze  by  water  poured  in.  The  flour,  in  passing  through,  is  finely  divided,  and 
will  diffuse  in  the  water  without  appearing  in  lumps.  The  flour  is  a  suitable  medium 
to  make  the  poison  adhesive.  The  Ijondou  purple  is  then  placed  upon  the  gauze  and 
washed  in  by  the  remainder  of  the  water,  until  the  barrel  is  filled.  Three-eighths  of  a 
pound  of  London  purple  to  one  barrel  of  water  may  be  taken  as  a  suitable  percentage. 
Three-eighths  of  an  ounce  may  be  used  as  an  equivalent  in  one  bucketful  of  water. 
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Paris  green  inj  ares  the  tree  more  than  the  London  pnrple.  Three-fourths  of  a  ponnd 
of  Paris  green  to  a  harrel  (thirtv-six  or  forty  gallons)  of  water,  with  three  quarts  of 
flonr  or  tbree-qnarters  of  an  ounce  of  Paris  green  to  a  bucket  of  water,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  poison  mixture  of  medium  or  average  strength  for  treating  elms  affected  by  these 
beetles. 

When  many  trees  are  to  be  sprayed  a  cart  or  wagon  may  be  used  to  haul  the  poison 
in  a  large  barrel  provided  with  a  stirrer,  force  pump,  skid,  etc.  The  force  pump  was 
described  and  figured  in  the  annual  report  of  the  entomologist  for  1882.  It  is  double- 
acting  and  very  powerful,  giving  strong  pressure  to  disperse  the  liquid  far  and  finely, 
and  about  a  pailful  of  poisoned  water  was  sprayed  upon  each  tree.  When  only  two 
or  three  were  to  be  treated  an  aquapult  or  other  bucket  pump  was  used  to  force  the 
poison  from  a  bucket  carried  by  hand.  Connected  with  either  pump  is  a  long  flexible 
pipe,  with  its  distal  part  stiff,  and  serving  as  a  long  handle  whereby  to  hold  its 
terminal  noKzle  beneath  the  branches  or  very  high  up  at  a  comfortable  distance  from 
the  person  managing  it.  To  the  hose  is  attached  a  bamboo  pole,  the  partitions  of 
which  may  be  burned  out  with  a  hot  iron  rod.  With  this  apparatus  a  tree  can  be 
quickly  sprayed,  and  a  large  grove  or  row  of  trees  along  a  street  treated  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  equally  adapted  for  forestry  use  in  general,  and  for  orchards,  when  the 
trees  are  not  in  fruit. 

The  egg.— 'In  each  group  (Fig.  81 «,  magnified),  and  so  firmly  fastened  to  the  leaf  that 
they  can  only  be  detached  with  great  care  without  breaking  the  thin  and  brittle 
shell.  The  number  of  eggs  in  each  group  varies  from  four  or  five  to  twenty  or  more. 
Very  rarely  only  three  eggs  are  seen  in  one  group,  but  we  never  found  less  than  that 
number.  The  egg  itself  is  oblong  oval,  obtusely,  but  not  abruptly,  pointed  at  tip,  of 
straw  yellow  color,  its  surface  being  opaque  and  beautifully  and  evenly  reticulated, 
each  mesh  forming  a  regular  hexagon,  as  shown,  highly  magnified,  in  Fig.  81  /.  The 
form  of  the  eggs  is  not  quite  constant,  some  of  them,  especially  those  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  group,  being  much  narrower  than  others.  The  duration  of  the  egg  state  ia 
about  one  week. 

Larva.— The  general  shape  of  the  larva  is  very  elongate,  almost  cylindrical,  and 
distinctly  tapering  posteriorly  in  the  early  stages,  but  less  convex  and  of  nearly  equal 
width  when  mature.  The  general  color  of  the  young  larva  is  yellowish-black,  with 
the  black  markings  comparatively  larger  and  more  conspicnous,  and  with  the  hairs 
arising  from  these  markings  much  longer  and  stiffer  than  in  the  full-grown  larva. 
With  each  consecutive  molt  the  yellow  color  becomes  more  marked,  the  black  mark- 
ings of  less  extent  and  of  less  intense  color,  and  the  hairs  much  shorter,  sparser,  and 
lighter  in  color.  A  nearly  full-grown  larva  is  represented  in  Fig.  80  g^  and  in  this  the 
yellow  color  occupies  a  wide  dorsal  stripe  and  a  lateral  stripe  each  side.  The  head 
(excepting  the  montb-parts  and  anterior  margin  of  the  front),  the  legs  (excepting  a 
ring  around  the  trochanters),  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  anal  segment  are  always 
black.  The  first  thoracic  segment  has  two  large  black  spots  on  the  disk,  of  varying 
extent,  and  often  confluent.  The  following  segments  (excepting  the  anal  segment) 
are  dorsally  divided  by  a  shallow  tranverse  impression  into  two  halves,  and  the  black 
markings  on  these  halves  are  arranged  as  follows :  two  transverse  dorsal  markings, 
usually  confluent,  as  shown  in  our  figure ;  two  round  and  sublateral  spots ;  the  tips  of 
the  lateral  tubercles  are  also  black.  The  abdominal  Joints  of  the  ventral  surface  have 
each  a  transverse  medial  mark,  and  two  round  sublateral  spots  of  black  color.  Stig- 
mata visible  as  small  umbilicate  spots  between  outer  sublateral  series  of  dorsal  mark- 
ings and  lateral  tubercles.  The  yellow  parts  of  the  upper  side  are  opaque,  but  those 
of  the  under  side  shining.  The  black  markings  are  polished,  piliferons,  and  raised 
above  the  remaining  portions  of  the  body. 

Pupa. — Of  brighter  color  than  the  larva,  oval  Sn  shape,  and  strongly  convex  dor- 
sally.  It  is  sparsely  covered  with  moderately  long  but  very  conspicuous  black  bris- 
tles, irregularly  arranged  on  head  and  thorax,  but  in  a  transverse  row  on  each  fol- 
lowing segment.    The  pupa  state  lasts  from  about  six  to  ten  days.^  j 
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The  (eeile.— (Fig.  81  e,  natural  bize ;  i;,  mugnifled).  Resembles  somewhat  in  appear- 
ance the  well-known  striped  cncnmber-beetle  {Diahrotica  vittata\  but  is  at  oDce  dis- 
tinguished by  the  elytra  not  being  striate  pnnctate,  bnt  simply  rugose,  the  sculpture 
Qoderahigh  magnifying  power  being  represented  in  Fig.  81 L  The  color  of  the  upper 
side  is  pale  yellow  or  yellowish-brown,  with  the  followiug  parts  black :  on  the  head  a 
frontal  (often  wanting)  and  a  vertical  spot ;  three  spots  on  the  thorax  ;  on  the  elytra  a 
narrow  stripe  along  the  suture,  a  short,  often  indistinct  scutellar  stria  each  side,  and  a 
wider  humeral  stripe  not  reaching  the  tip.  Under  side  black,  pro-  and  meso-stemum 
and  legs  yellow ;  femora  with  a  black  apical  spot.  Upper  and  under  side  covered  with 
very  fine,  short,  silky  hairs.  In  newly-hatched  individuals  the  black  markings  have 
s  greenish  tint;  the  humeral  stripe  varies  in  extent.     (Riley). 

18.  The  elm  galeruca. 

OaUruca  calmariensU  (Linnsens). 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  Family  Chrtsomblidjc. 

Thick,  cylindrical,  blackish,  six-footed  grubs,  often 
wholly  defoliating  the  trees,  and  changing  into  an  ob- 
long oval  beetle  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  grayish 
yellow  color,  with  three  small  black  spots  on  the  pro- 
thor^kx,  a  broad  black  stripe  on  the  outer  edge  of  its  wing-  T 
covers,  and  a  small  oblong  spot  near  their  base.    (Fitch. )        I 

This  insect  has  been  observed  by  Biley  to  be 
extremely  abundant  on  the  elm  at  Washington, 
D.  0.  I  have  observed  it  commonly  at  Brans- 
wick,  Me*  Fig.  B2,'~0aUrttea  caltriariensit. 

Smith  del. 

19.  Haltioa  (Grapiodera)  ckalyhea  (imger). 
Order  Coleoptera  ;  Family  CHRYSOMELiDiE. 

Occasionally  eating  holes  in  the  leaves ;  a  steel-blue  flea  beetle,  varying  much  in 
color ;  the  body  oblong,  oyal,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax  marked  with  a  trans- 
verse farrow ;  a  little  over  .15  inch  (4"^™)  iii  length. 

20.  The  ladder  chrtsombla. 

CkryBomela  soalaris  (Le  Conte). 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  Family  Chrtsomrlid^. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  throughout  the  season,  a  shining,  hemispherical,  bottle-green 
beetle,  with  silvery-white  wing-covers,  on  which  are  several  bottle-green  spots,  and 
a  broad  jagged  stripe  on  their  sutnre ;  its  wings  rose-red  and  its  antenuse  and  legs 
rusty  yellow.  Length,  0.30  to  0.40.  More  common  on  willows,  and  especially  the 
aldM*.  The  larva  is  thick  and  fleshy,  with  a  row  of  black  spiracles  along  the  side  of 
the  body  and  a  dark  prothoraoio  shield. 

21.  The  American  cimbex  saw-flt. 

Cimbex  amerieana  (Leach). 

Order  Hymenoptbra  ;  Family  Tenth rsdinidjc. 

A  cylindrical,  glaucous,  yellowish-white  worm,  coiled  and  marked  like  a  snail's 
shell,  having  a  broad  black  line  along  the  back ;  when  disturbed  ejecting  a  watery 
fluid  from  pores  situated  above  the  spiracles ;  transforming  into  the  largest  species  of 
saw-fly  we  have,  with  stontly-knobbed  antennse;  appeariug  early  in  summer;  also 
feeds  on  the  birch,  linden,  and  willow.    (See  willow  insects.)  ^ 
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22.  The  aittiopa  butterply. 

Vane$$a  anUopa  (Linnff  as). 

Order  Lkpidoptbra  ;  Family  PAPiLiONlDiB* 

Sometimes  oocarring  on  the  elm,  bat  more  common  on  the  willow :  a  stontly-apioed 
caterpillar,  with  a  black  body  spotted  minately  with  white,  with  a  row  of  eight  dark 
brick-red  spots  on  the  back;  changing  to  a  dark  brown  chrysalis,  with  large  tawny 
spots  aronnd  the  tubercles  on  the  back.  The  butterfly  pnrplish  brown  above,  with  a 
broad  buff-yellow  border  in  which  is  a  row  of  pale  blue  spots.  Flying  from  March 
till  June,  and  again  from  the  middle  of  August  until  late  autumn. 

Its  food  plants  are :  elm,  white  birch,  poplar,  silver  poplar,  willow. 
It  is  two-brooded,  and  many  of  the  late  emerging  specimens  hibernate 
and  may  often  be  seen  on  warm  days  in  January  or  February  flitting 
about.  The  larvae  are  often  attacked  by  Tachinids  and  many  pupse  are 
destroyed  by  Pteromalw  vanessce^  which  watches  her  chance  during 
pupation.  They  are  also  destroyed  by  Podisus  spinosus.  (Biley's  MS. 
notes.) 

23.  The  orbat  elm-leaf  beetle. 

Monocesta  coryli  (Say). 

Order  Coleopteka  ;  Family  Chetsomblida. 

Occasionally  destructive  to  the  red  or  slippery  elm  in  the  Middle  States ;  a  pale  yel- 
lowish  beetle  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  with  the  wing-covers  twice  spotted  with 
blue ;  laying  its  yellow  eggs  in  a  clostor  on  the  uasder  side  of  the  fosfin  Jvae,  Uift 
grub  appearing  a  week  later,  being  brown  or  yellowish-brown,  mad  easting  theleaveft 
into  rags ;  towards  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August  entering  the  ground,  forming  an 
oval  cavity  a  few  inches  below  the  surfboe;  assuming  the  pupa  state  a  week  before 
they  appear  as  beetles  in  June.    (Riley.) 

In  his  report  as  U.  S.  Entomologist  for  1878,  Professor  Biley  calls  at- 
t>ention  to  a  much  larger  beetle  than  the  imported  elm-leaf  beetle,  but 
having  very  similar  habits,  and  which  has  proved  extremely  destructive 
to  the  red  or  slippery  elm  in  Missouri  during  the  past  few  years : 

The  sudden  appearance  of  this  insect  in  such  excessive  numbers  as  to  absolutely 
strip  all  the  elms  of  this  species  through  the  woods  for  many  miles  must  be  looked 
upon  as  phenomenal ;  for  while  J .  F.  Melsheimer  reported  the  beetle  many  years  ago  as 
sufficiently  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Virginia  to  completely  defoliate  in  a  short  time 
the  hazel  (Carylus  ame}Hcanus)y*  the  species  is  generally  considered  a  rarity  in  ento- 
mological cabinets.  Nor  can  I  find  that  anything  has  been  recorded  of  its  adoles- 
cent stages.  The  beetle  was  first  described  by  Say  {loo.  cU.)  s^  Galoruoa  oory/i,  and 
is  the  only  North  American  species  of  the  genus  ]l£onooe9ta  to  which  it  is  now  referred, 
the  genus  being  more  fully  represented  in  Central  and  South  America.  The  color  is 
pale  clay-yellow,  with  two  dark,  bluish  spots  on  each  wing-cover.  These  spots  are 
variable  in  size,  and  sometimes  entirely  wanting. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  iDjuries  of  this  larva  some  three  years  ago  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Letterman,  of  Allen  town,  Mo ,  and  I  have  siuce  been  able  to  trace 
the  full  natural  history  of  the  species  as  it  is  given  below. 

The  parent  beetles  (Fig.  83,  j^')  make  their  first  appearance  during  the  month 
of  June,  when  they  may  usually  be  found  pairing  on  the  tree  first  mentioned.    The 
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eggs  (Fig.  83,  a)  are  laid  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  in  a  compact,  more  or 
leas  globose,  gamboge-yellow  doster,  each  egg  enrronnded  and  the  whole  masa 
firmly  held  together  by  a  glntinons  snbstanoe.  There  are,  on  an  average,  aboat 
l&  eggs  in  each  mass,  the  eggs  being  laid  in  layers.    In  general  appearance  the 


Fig.  83.— The  gnal  elm  leaf  beetle,  a,  b,  egg^;  d,  larva;  g.  A,  head  and  mouth  parta  of  the  same;  k 
papa ;  j,  beetle.— After  Riley. 

mass  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  yellow  raspberry.    Each  egg  (Fig.  83,  h),  when  ex- 
amined separately,  is  seen  to  be  snbspherical  in  form  and  highly  polished. 

The  yoang  larrsa  (Fig.  83,  o)  hatch  in  aboat  a  week  after  the  eggs  are  laid, 
and  at  first  eongregate  aroand  the  empty  egg-sbells,  which  they  nibble  and  feed 
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upon.  For  aboit  two  days  they  remain  close  to  their  birthplace,  eating  only  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  and  showing  so  little  inclination  to  travel  that,  should  the 
leaf  by  accident  be  detached,  they  perish  rather  than  search  for  another.  They  have 
at  this  stage  of  growth  the  carious  habit,  when  disturbed,  of  raising  the  abdomen  to 
a  nearly  perpendicnlar  position,  holding  on  to  the  leaf  very  firmly  with  their  jaws. 
They  are  at  this  time  of  a  glossy  yellow  color,  and  generally  shed  the  first  skiu  two 
days  after  birth,  the  empty  skin  adhering  tightly  to  the  leaf. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  color  of  the  worms  becomes  more  brownish,  and  they  are 
more  active,  but  still  remain  clustered  together  upon  a  single  leaf  or  branch,  scatter- 
ing bat  slightly  in  proportion  as  they  skeletonize  one  leaf  after  another.  They  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  feed  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  not  touching  the  upper  skin, 
and  giving  to  the  leaves  a  brownish,  speckled,  and  seared  app  earance,  as  if  covered 
by  patches  of  some  brown  fungus.  The  excrement  is  voided  in  long,  bead-like 
strings,  which  cover  the  ground  or  hang  down  from  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
infested  trees.  In  another  week,  or  when  the  larvee  are  about  half  grown,  a  second 
molt  takes  place,  they  preparing  for  it  in  the  usual  manner  by  firmly  attaching  the 
anal  joints  to  the  leaf.  (Fig.  83,  e,)  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  stage  they 
feed  indiscriminately  on  either  side  of  the  leaf,  but  still  refase  to  touch  the  epidermis 
of  the  opposite  side.  The  gna wings  on  the  upper  side  at  this  stage  of  growth  are 
pecaliar,  being  in  the  form  of  crescent  lines  with  narrow  strips  of  epidermis  between 
them ;  whereas  on  the  under  side  there  is  no  such  regalarity,  and  all  is  eaten  but  the 
stronger  cross  veins.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  further  molts.  This  third 
stage  lasts  from  two  to  three  weeks,  the  larv»  scattering  more  thoroughly  and  the 
general  color  becoming  quite  brown  or  yellowish-brown.  As  the  worms  reach  full 
growth  (Fig.  83,  ddd)  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leaves  is  entirely  eaten  so  that  little 
remains  but  the  principal  ribs,  and  the  leaves  thns  present  a  very  ragged  appearance. 

Toward  the  end  of  July  and  early  in  August  the  worms  cease  feeding  and  descend 
into  the  ground,  bnrrowing  therein  and  forming  a  simple  oval  cavity  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface.  They  lie  dormant  therein  through  the  faU,  winter,  and  early 
spring  months,  assuming  the  pupa  state  (Fig.  83,  i)  but  about  a  week  before  the 
beetles  issue. 

i^emtfdiea.—Experiments  made  upon  the  larva  of  the  imported  elm-leaf  beetle  shows 
that  Paris-green  water  is  very  effective  in  destroying  it,  in  both  the  larva  and  beetle 
states ;  and,  while  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  such  experiments  with  the 
species  in  question,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  here  prove  equally  destructive. 
The  larvad  are,  thronghout  their  existence,  quite  sluggish  and  drop  to  the  ground  on 
slight  disturbance.  A  good  shaking  of  an  infested  tree,  therefore,  will  bring  most  of 
them  to  the  ground,  and  experience  shows  that  they  have  little  or  no  capacity  for 
moantibg  the  tree  again.  This  remedy  will  be  applicable  to  cultivated  trees,  espe- 
cially before  they  get  too  large. 

24.  The  interrogation — mark  butterfly. 

Grapta  interrogationis  (Fabricius). 

Injuring  the  foliage  of  the  elm  as  well  as  linden  tree  and  hop- vine,  a  caterpillar,  with 
reddish  black,  bilobed  head,  and  black  body  covered  thickly  with  streaks  and  dots 
of  yellowish  white,  transforming  into  our  largest  species  of  Grapta,  and  marked  on 
the  under  side  of  the  dull  hind  wings  with  a  golden  semicolon. 

I  am  informed  by  H.  L.  Clark,  esq.,  that  in  1887  the  elms  in  Provi- 
dence were  much  eaten  and  disfigured  by  these  caterpillars,  and  that 
the  chrjsalids  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  attached  to  fences,  walls,  etc 

Larva, — An  inch  and  a  quarter  long.  The  head  is  reddish  black,  flat  in  fh>nt  and 
somewhat  bilobed,  each  lobe  tipped  with  a  tubercle  emitting  five  single  black  pointed 
spines.    It  is  covered  with  many  small  white  and  several  blackish  tubercles.    The 
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bodj  is  cyliQdrioal,  black,  thickly  covered  with  streaks  and  dots  of  yellowish  white; 
the  second  segment  is  without  spines,  but  with  a  row  of  yellowish  tubercles  in  their 
place;  the  third  segment  has  four  branching  spine:^,  all  black,  with  a  spot  of  dark 
yellow  at  their  base;  and  on  the  fonrth  segment  are  four  spines,  as  there  are  on  all 
tho  others,  excepting  the  terminal,  which  has  two  pairs,  one  posterior  to  the  other. 
The  spines  are  yellow,  with  blackish  branches,  excepting  the  terminal  pair,  which  is 
black;  and  there  is  a  row  of  reddish  ones  on  each  side.  The  nnder  surface  is  yellow- 
ish gray,  darker  on  the  anterior  segments,  with  a  central  line  of  blackish,  and  many 
sm^,  black  dots.    (Saunders.) 

The  duyealU  is  ash  brown,  with  the  head  deeply  notched ;  and  there  are  eight  sil- 
Tery  spots  on  the  back.    The  chrysalis  state  lasts  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days. 

25.  The  proovb  orapta. 

Grapta  progne  (Cramer). 

Late  in  June,  eating  the  leaves,  a  more  common  spiny  caterpillar  than  the  preced- 
ing, being  white  mottled  with  gray,  the  butterfly  smaller  than  the  foregoing  and 
marked  with  a  reversed  silver  C  or  comma 
in  the  middle  of  the  hinder  wings;  but 
one  brood  of  bntterflies  appearing  iu 
Jdy. 

Begarding  the  nnmber  of  broods,  Mr. 
1).  S.  Harris  writes  ns  from  Cuba,  111. : 

On  page  66  of  Bulletin  on  Forest  In- 
sects, yon  state  that  Grapta  progne  (Cra- 
mer) is  single  brooded.  I  have  quite  a 
Domber  of  the  caterpillars  about  ready 
to  change  into  chrysalids.  I  also  have 
butterflies  of  this  species  which  emerged  ^'''  «*—«"?*»  progn6.-From  Packard. 

fram  the  chrysalis  during  the  month  of  September,  showing  that  they  are  double 
brooded  in  this  State.    They  are  quite  destructive  this  year. 

The  larva  is  gray,  mottled  with  whitish ;  head  white,  with  two  black  prickles.  The 
two  upper  long-branched  prickles  upon  the  second  ring  black;  no  spines  on  the  pro- 
thoracic  segments ;  those  on  the  succeeding  rings  white,  tipped  with  black ;  their 
branches  white,  toward  the  forward  end  of  the  body  becoming  more  and  more  tipped 
with  black.     (Fitch.) 

36.  The  comma  butterfly. 

Grapta  camvM  (Harris).       * 

Another  caterpillar  closely  resembling  that  of  G,  progne,  but  different  in  being  of  a 
brownish-red  color  in  front  and  white  or  pale  yellow  behind. 

The  half-grown  larva  is  black,  with  a  yellowish  stripe  along  the  side  from  the  third 
segment  to  the  tail,  and  with  yellow  stripes  across  the  back,  and  spots  of  the  same 
color  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  spines,  which  are  yellow,  tipped  with  black.  The 
mature  caterpillar  is  white,  mottled  or  striped  with  gray  or  ashen,  and  with  red  spir- 
acles ( W.  H.  Edwards).  It  differs  from  the  larva  of  G,  progne  in  its  brownish-red  face, 
and  in  being  more  yellowish  on  the  abdominal  segments.- 

The  dhrgealU  is  brownish-gray  or  white,  variegated  with  pale  brown  and  ornamented 
with  gold  on  the  tubercles. 

The  hatUrfl^  differs  from  the  Progne  in  the  hind  wings  having  a  black  spot  on  their 
center,  as  well  as  two  others  toward  their  base,  and  on  their  under  side  a  central  sil- 
very curved  mark  like  the  letter  C.  Expanse  of  wings  about  two  inches.  It  appears 
in  May,  and  a  second  brood  in  July,  August,  and  September.  This  caterpillar  is  more 
common  on  the  cnrraut  and  hop.  ^^  ^^^1^ 
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27.  LimeniHs  artkemis  (Drury). 

Gosse,  in  his  '^  Canadian  Natoralist"  (220),  gives  a  fiigare  of  the  larv% 
pupa,  and  under  side  of  the  butterfly  of  this  species.*  The  butterfly  ap- 
pears about  the  1st  of  July.  In  the  first  week  in  July  we  have  seen 
this  butterfly  in  great  numbers  in  the  White  Mountains. 

28.  The  four- horned  sphinx. 
Ceratomia  amyntor  (Hiibner.) 
(Larva,  PI.  xi,  fig.  1.) 

The  caterpillar,  as  observed  by  Harris  (under  the  name  of  CercUomia 
qnadrioami8)j  in  one  case  hatched  July  31.  A  record  of  its  occarrence 
on  the  white  birch  is  mentioned  in  *^  Psyche,"  368,  1882.  Professor 
Eiley  states  that  Boll  found  the  caterpillar  on  the  osage  orange.  Mr. 
Pilate  has  also  observed  the  caterpillar  on  the  linden  in  Ohio.  A  young 
larva  found  August  20,  and  35™™  in  length,  was  green  with  7  paler 
green  lateral  oblique  stripes,  the  four  thoracic  horns  being  very  promi- 
nent. 

This  worm  not  unusually  occurs  from  Maine  southward  on  the  elm^ 
becoming  fully  fed  early  in  September,  when  it  descends  into  the  ground 
and  pupates,  the  moth  appearing  the  following  May  and  June.  I  have 
taken  it  in  Maine  as  early  as  May  24.  The  moth  is  a  large  broad- winged 
sphinx,  with  gray  or  ashen  body  and  wings,  the  anterior  pair  with  a 
large  white  dot  near  the  front  edge. 

Egg. — ^Nearly  of  a  oompreased  spheroidal  shape,  green,  and  with  very  fine  reUonla- 
tions.    (Hams'  Corr.,  p.  83.) 

Larva  h^ore  first  molt. — Yellowish  gieen,  with  a  darker  dorsal  line,  a  long  red 
oaodal  horn,  and  a  very  large,  green  head,  with  the  dorsal  denticnlations  and  to- 
bercles  obsolete.  A  newly  hatched  larva  is  abont  one-fifth  of  an  inoh  long,  pale  green^ 
with  a  straight  candal  horn  abont  half  the  length  of  the  body,  dotted  and  tipped 
with  brown.  There  is  a  pair  of  minute  thoraoio  horns  on  the  top  of  the  third  segment 
and  another  pair  on  the  tot»  of  the  fourth,  and  there  is  a  row  of  minnte  fleshy  teeth 
along  the  middle  of  the  back,  which  are  scarcely  visible.  Before  the  first  molt  the 
larva  has  nearly  doubled  its  size  and  has  a  white  vascular  line,  a  faint  line  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  back  and  seven  oblique  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  body,  aU 
of  the  same  color.  The  head  is  smooth  and  the  thoracic  horns  are  barely  visible. 
They  molt  their  skins  in  about  five  days  after  they  hatch,  after  which  the  head  and 
caudal  horn  are  granulated,  the  thoracic  horns  prominent,  the  fleshy  teeth  alon^  the 
middle  of  the  back  with  the  stripe  on  each  side  of  it ;  the  oblique  stripes  on  the  sidea 
and  the  thoracic  lines  are  plainly  visible. 

The  second  molt  is  made  in  from  five  to  eight  tlays  after  the  first,  when  the  row  of 
teeth  along  the  middle  of  the  back  is  prominent,  the  lateral  obliqne  stripes  are  gran- 
ulated, aud  the  caudal  horn  is  pale  yellow  with  granulations  in  fh>nt  and  behind. 

The  third  molt  is  made  in  fix>m  six  to  eight  days  after  the  second,  when  the  )arv» 
is  light  green  with  the  teeth  along  the  back  and  the  granulations  no  the  side  of  » 
whitish  color.    The  caudal  horn  is  now  curved,  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  and  oov> 


'  See  also  Scudder's  '*  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States,'*  18tf9. 
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ered  with  browB  gnmulations  on  the  forward  side.    The  thoracic  horns  are  tipped 
with  yellowish. 

Theftmrih  and  la$t  molt  is  made  in  from  six  to  eight  days,  and  in  six  days  more 
they  reach  maturity,  leave  their  food  plant,  descend  to  the  ground  which  they 
enter  for  the  pnrpose  of  spending  the  winter  and  reaching  their  final  transformation. 

The  wutturt  larva  is  from  two  and  three-foorths  to  three  and  one-fonrth  inches  long, 
pale  green  or  reddish  brown,  head  and  body  strongly  granulated,  a  dorsal  row  of 
fleshy  teeth,  one  on  each  wrinkle,  tipped  with  whitish  or  pink,  extends  from  the  fourth 
segment  to  the  caudal  horn.  There  is  a  pair  of  short,  straight,  tuberculated  horns 
on  the  top  of  the  third  iiegment  and  a  similar  pair  on  the  fourth.  A  line  of  granula- 
tions connects  the  thoracic  horns.  Seven  oblique  stripes  of  whitish  granulations 
occor  on  each  s*de,  each  of  which  crosses  one  segment  and  a  part  of  the  one  before 
and  the  one  following.    The  last  stripe  extends  to  the  caudal  horn.    (Femald.) 

Pspa.— Thick,  not  elongated  before ;  tail  ending  with  a  conical  projection,  tipped 
with  two  little  divarcating  spines;  tongue-case  bnried  and  soldered  to  the  breast. 
(Hsrris'  Corr.) 

Moik, — ^The  fore  wings  are  broader  than  in  most  sphinges,  with  a  large  distinct 
ronnd  discal  spot.  The  wings  are  light  brown,  variegated  with  dark  brown  and 
white,  while  along  the  hind  body  extend  five  longitudinal  dark-brown  lines.  It  ex- 
puds  5  inches. 

29.  SmerintkuB  exeaoaUu  Abbot  and  Smith. 

(Larva,  Pi.  xi,  fig  3,  3  a.) 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth,  which  nsnally  feeds  on  the  apple  and 
plom,  has  been  found  on  the  elm  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bd  wards.  Mr.  Beoten- 
miiller  records  it  as  feeding  on  American  elm,  the  slippery  or  red  elm^ 
the  whahoo  or  winged  elm,  and  Ulmus  atiberosa.    (Ent.  Amer.,  i,  196.) 

IafTa.^Head  apple-green,  granulated,  flattened,  triangular,  the  apex  rising 
aomewhat  above  the  first  segment,  with  bright  yellow,  straight,  lateral  lines,  in 
which  are  ronnded  granulations,  increasing  in  sise  as  they  approach  the  apex.  Body 
with  thoracic  segments  tapering,  light-green,  studded  with  pointed  white  granula- 
tions. Lateral  bands  yellow,  each  occupying  three-eighths,  the  whole,  and  six- 
eighths  of  three  segments,  respectively— on  the  central  segment  straight,  on  the  fol- 
lowing one  curved  posteriorly,  not  angulated  at  the  incisure — having  within  them  a 
granulation  on  each  annulation  (eight  to  the  segment)  larger  than  those  elsewhere 
on  the  body.  Subdorsal  thoracic  line  yellow,  granulated  as  in  the  bands,  com- 
mencing on  the  anterior  of  the  first  segment,  diverging  from  the  dorsum  as  it  pro- 
ceeds and  uniting  at  the  sixth  annulation  of  the  fourth  segment  with  the  first  lateral 
band.  Caudal  horn  nearly  straight,  .25  inch  long,  acutely  granulated,  rose-colored, 
yeUow  laterally,  and  often  yellow-tipped.  Legs  at  tips  reddish-brown.  Stigmata 
brown  bordered. 

p«|Mi._Oi]e-twentieth  of  an  inch  long ;  .40  inch  broad.  Dark  brown.  Head-case, 
darker  brown,  ronnded,  cormgated,  with  an  impressed  transverse  line  bordering  it 
posteriorly,  and  a  medial  line  impressed  inferiorly  and  carinated  sui>eriorly.  Tongue- 
case  buried,  short,  not  separating  the  leg  and  wing  cases.  Antennal  cases  in  male 
terminating  very  near  to  tips  of  the  middle  leg-cases — in  female,  opposite  tips  of  the 
anterior  leg-cases.  First  stigma  quite  open.  The  three  anterior  segments  shagreened 
with  a  moderately  elevated  medial  line.  Third  segment  without  plates,  but  with 
a  medial  carination.  The  other  segments,  each  with  a  subdorsal  linear  impression 
and  also  lateral  ones,  and  with  confluent  punctolations,  except  posteriorly,  where 
they  are  smooth,  not  shining,  and  under  a  lens  delicately  shagreenetl.  Terminal 
segment  snbrectangular,  with  a  short  triangular  rugose  spine,  more  prominent  in  the 
male.    One  male,  two  females.    (Femald.)  ^  . 
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30.  THE  FALL  WBB-WOBM. 

Hffphaniria  ounea  Drary.    {H,  textor  Harris.) 

(Bavages,  Plate  xxxvi.) 

Pasaing  the  winter  id  the  pupa  state.  The  cocoons  found  during  the  winter  prin- 
cipally at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  mixed  with  dirt  and  rubbish,  or  in  cracks  and 
crevices  of  tree-boxes,  in  fences,  and  under  door-steps  and  basement  walls.  The  first 
moths  issue  from  these  cocoons  in  May,  and  laying  their  eggs  in  flat  batches  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  The  young  worms  feeding  preferably  in  company,  webbing 
first  one  and  then  several  leaves  together,  and  gradually  extending  their  sphere  of 
action  until  a  large  part  of  the  tree  becomes  involved.  The  worms  becoming  f  nil- 
grown  in  July,  and  spinning  cocoons  from  which  a  second  generation  of  moths  issues 
early  in  August  and  lays  eggs,  i)x>m  which  the  worms  hatch,  so  they  are  once  more  in 
force  by  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  parent  moth  white,  with  a  varying  number 
of  f^ots ;  winged  in  both  sexes ;  the  female  preferring  to  oviposit  on  box-elder  (N&- 
gnndo  tioeroidea),  the  poplars,  cotton  woods,  ashes,  and  willows. 

The  following  acconnt  is  copied  from  Professor  Riley's  "  Oar  Shade 
Trees  and  their  Insect  DefoliatorSi"  as  it  contains  the  resalts  of  the 
latest  investigations : 

This  insect  has  from  time  to  time  attracted  general  attention  by  its  great  injury  to 
both  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Many  authors  have  written  about  it,  and  consequently 
it  has  received  quite  a  number  of  different  names.  The  popular  name  '*  Fall  Web- 
worm,''  first  given  to  it  by  Harris,  in  his  *'  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation,"  is  suflS- 
oiently  appropriate  as  indicating  the  season  when  the  webs  are  most  numerous. 
The  term  is,  however,  most  expressive  for  the  New  England  an^d  other  northern 
States,  where  the  insect,  is  single-brooded,  appearing  there  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember, while  in  more  southern  regions  it  is  double-brooded.  In  our  Third  Missouri 
Report  we  have  first  called  attention  to  its  double-broodeduess  at  St.  Louis,  and 
we  find  that  it  is  invariably  two-brooded  at  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Except  in 
seasons  of  extreme  increase,  however,  the  first  brood  does  no  widespread  damage, 
while  the  fall  brood  nearly  always  attracts  attention. 

Limitation  of  broods.— At  Washington  we  may  say  in  general  that  the  first  brood 
appears  soon  after  the  leaves  have  fully  developed,  and  numerous  webs  can  be  found 
about  the  first  of  June,  while  the  second  brood  appears  from  the  middle  of  July  on 
through  August  and  September.  In  Massachusetts  and  other  northern  States  the  first 
moths  issue  in  June  and  July ;  the  caterpiUars  hatch  from  the  last  of  June  until  the 
middle  of  August,  reach  full  growth  and  wander  about  seeking  places  for  transforma- 
tion from  the  end  of  August  to  the  end  of  September. 

The  species  invariably  hibernates  in  the  chrysalis  state  within  its  cocoon,  and  the 
issuing  of  the  first  brood  of  moths  is,  as  a  consequence,  tolerably  regular  as  to  time, 
i,  e.,  they  will  be  found  issuing  and  flying  slowly  about  during  the  evening,  and 
more  particularly  at  night,  during  the  whole  month  of  May,  the  bulk  of  them  early 
or  late  in  the  month,  according  as  the  season  may  be  early  or  late.  They  couple  and 
oviposit  very  soon  after  issuing,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  we  may  safely  count  on  the 
bulk  of  the  eggs  being  laid  by  the  end  of  May.  During  the  month  of  June  the  motha 
become  scarcer  and  the  bulk  of  them  have  perished  by  the  middle  of  that  month, 
while  the  webs  of  the  caterpillars  become  more  and  more  conspicuous.  The  seoond 
brood  of  moths  begins  to  appear  in  July,  and  its  occurrence  extends  over  a  longer 
period  than  is  the  case  with  the  first  or  spring  brood.  The  second  brood  of  cater- 
pillars may  be  found  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  September,  hatching  most 
extensively,  however,  about  the  first  of  August. 

In  Massachusetts  and  other  northern  States  the  first  moths  issue  in  June  and  Jnly ; 
the  caterpillars  hatch  from  the  last  of  June  until  the  middle  ot  August,  xeaeh  foil 
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growth  and  wander  aboat  seeking  places  for  transformation  fh>m  the  end  of  August 
to  the  end  of  September. 

The  following  general  remarks  npon  the  different  stages  refer  to  Washington  and 
localities  where  the  same  conditions  hold : 

The  egg9  (Fig.  85,  »).— The  female  moth  de- 
posits her  eggs  in  a  duster  on  a  leaf,  some- 
times upon  the  upper  and  sometimes  on  the 
lower  side,  nsuaUy  near  the  end  of  a  branch. 
Each  cluster  consists  of  a  great  many  eggs, 
which  are  deposited  close  together  and  in  reg- 
ular rows,  if  the  surface  of  the  leaf  permits  it. 
In  three  instances  those  deposited  by  a  single 
female  were  connted.  The  result  was  394, 
427,  and  502,  or  on  an  average  441  eggs.  But 
in  addition  to  such  large  dusters,  each  female 
will  deposit  eggs  in  smaller  and  less  regular 
patches,  so  that  at  least  500  eggs  may  be  considered  as  the  real  number  produced 
by  a  single  indiyiduaL  The  egg,  measuring  0.4°^,  is  of  a  bright  golden-yellow 
color,  quite  globular,  and  ornamented  by  numerous  regular  pits,  which  give  it  under 
a  magnifying  lens  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  golden  thimble.  As  the  eggs  ap- 
proach the  time  of  hatching  this  color  disappears  and  gives  place  to  a  dull  leaden  hue. 
The  interval  b^ween  the  time  of  depositing  and  hatching  of  the  eggs  for  the  first 
brood  varies  considerably,  and  the  latter  may  be  greatly  retarded  by  inclement 
weather.  UsuaUy,  however,  not  more  than  ten  days  are.  consumed  in  maturing  the 
embryo  within.  The  eggs  of  the  summer  brood  seldom  require  more  than  one  week 
to  hatch. 

Without  check  the  offspring  of  the  one  female  moth  might  in  a  single  season  (as- 
suming one-half  of  her  progeny  to  be  female  and  barring  all  checks)  number  125,000 
caterpillars  in  early  fall— enough  to  ruin  the  shade  trees  of  many  a  fine  street. 


A 

Fio.  85.^Hyphantria  eun§a:  a,  moth  in  poai- 
tioD  on  leaf  laying  eggs,  aide  view ;  b,  eggs 
enlarged. 


TT^V^ 


Fig.  88.~J9VpAan<ria  cwMat  a,  dark  larva,  seen  firom  side ;  &,  light  larva  fh>m  above;  e,  dark 
larva  frtMn  above;  <!,  papa  firom  below ;  «,  papa  from  side ;  /,  moth. 

Tk»  larva  (Fig.  86,  a,  d,  and  o).— The  caterpillars  Just  born  are  pale  yellow  with 
two  rows  of  black  marks  along  the  body,  a  black  head,  and  with  quite  sparse  hairs, 
When  fiill-grown  they  generally  appear  pale  yellowish  or  greenish,  with  a  broad 
dusky  stripe  along  the  back  and  a  yellow  stripe  along  the  sides ;  they  are  covered 
with  whitish  hairs,  which  spring  firom  black  and  orange-yellow  warts.  The  cater- 
pillar is,  however,  very  variable  both  as  to  depth  of  coloring  and  as  to  markings. 
Close  observations  have  failed  to  show  that  different  food  produces  changes  in  the- 
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coloration ;  in  fact  nearly  all  the  yarious  color  Tarieties  may  be  foand  upon  the  same 
tree.  The  fall  generation  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  darker,  with  browner  hairs 
than  the  spring  generation. 

As  soon  as  the  yonng  caterpillars  hatch  they  immediately  go  to  work  to  spin  a 
small  silken  web  for  themselves,  which  by  their  nnited  efforts  soon  grows  large 
enough  to  be  noticed  npon  the  trees.  Under  this  protecting  shelter  they  feed  in 
company,  at  first  devonrf  ng  only  the  green  npper  portions  of  the  leaf  and  leaving 
the  veins  and  lower  skin  unmolested.  As  they  increase  in  size  they  enlarge  their 
web  by  connecting  it  with  the  adjoining  leaves  and  twigs ;  thus  as  they  grad- 
nally  work  downwards  their  web  becomes  quite  bulky,  and,  as  it  is  filled  with  brown 
and  skeletonized  leaves  and  other  discolored  matter,  as  well  as  with  their  old  skins, 
it  becomes  quite  an  unpleasant  feature  in  our  public  thoroughfares  and  parks.  The 
caterpillars  always  feed  underneath  these  webs;  but  as  soon  as  they  approach  ma- 
turity, which  requires  about  one  month,  they  commence  to  scatter  about,  s^rehing 
for  suitable  places  in  which  to  spin  their  cocoons.  If  very  numerous  npon  the  same 
tree  the  food  supply  gives  out,  and  they  are  forced  by  hunger  to  leave  their  shelter- 
ing homes  before  the  usual  time. 

When  the  young  caterpillars  are  forced  to  leave  their  webs  they  do  not  drop  sud- 
denly to  the  ground,  but  suspend  themselves  by  a  fine  silken  thread,  by  means  of 
which  they  easily  recover  the  tree.  Grown  caterpillars,  which  measure  1. 11  inches 
in  length,  do  not  spin  such  a  thread.  Both  old  and  yonng  ones  drop  themselves  to 
the  ground  without  spinning  when  disturbed  or  sorely  pressed  by  hunger. 

Pupa  and  ooooon. — Favorite  recesses  selected  for  pupation  are  the  crevices  in  bark 
and  similar  shelters  above  ground ;  in  some  cases  even  the  empty  cocoons  of  other 
moths.*  The  angles  of  tree-boxes,  the  rubbish  collected  around  the  base  of  trees 
and  other  like  shelters  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  while  the  second  brood  prefer 
to  bury  themselves  Just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  provided  that  the  earth  be 
soft  enough  for  that  purpose.  The  cocoon  itself  is  thin  and  almost  transparent,  and 
is  composed  of  a  slight  web  of  silk  intermixed  with  a  few  hairs,  or  mixed  with  sand 
if  made  in  the  soil. 

The  pupa  (Fig.  86,  d  and  e)  is  of  a  very  dark-brown  color,  smooth  and  polished, 
and  faintly  punctate ;  it  is  characterized  by  a  swelling  or  bulging  about  the  middle. 
It  is  0.60  inch  long  and  0^23  inchbroad'in  the  middle  of  its  body,  or  where  it  bulges 
a  little  all  round. 

The  moth  (Fig.  86,  /).~The  moths  vary  greatly,  both  in  size  and  coloration.  Thej 


S  ^  ^  jr 

Fio.  Sl.—Hvphaniria  eunea :  a-j,  wings  of  a  series  of  moths,  showing  the  variAtlons  from  the  pare 
white  form  to  one  profosely  dotted  with  blsok  and  brown. 

have,  in  consequence  of  such  variation  received  many  names,  such  as  eunea  Dmry-, 
textor  Harr.,  punctata  Fitch,  punetoHetima  Smith  (Fig.  87).  But  there  is  no  doabt,  »s 
proven  from  frequent  breeding  of  specimens,  that  all  of  these  names  apply  to  tlL« 

*  We  have  known  the  substantial  cocoon  of  Cerura  tobe  used  for  this^urpoee. 
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Teiy  same  Imeot,  or  at  most  to  slight  varietiet,  and  that  Dniry's  name  mmm,  having 
priaritjy  must  be  need  for  the  apeciee. 

The  uMt  freqnent  form  obaerred  in  the  yiolDitj  of  Washington  is  white,  with  a 
TM7  slight  fnlToos shade;  it  has  immaoolate  wings,  tawny«'yeUow  front  thighs,  and 
bUekishfeet;  In  some  speeimens  the  tawny  thighs  have  a  large  black  spot,  while 
the  riianka  on  tiie  upper  snr£MDe  are  mfiMia.  In  many  all  the  thighs  are  tawny  yel- 
low, while  in  others  they  haTe  seaBsely  any  color.  Some  specimens  (often  reared 
tnm  the  same  lot  of  larrs)  hare  two  tolerably  distinct  spots  on  each  front  wing— 
CBS  at  base  of  fork  oa  the  oostal  nerve  and  one  Just  within  the  second  furcation  of 
the  median  nerve.  Otiier  specimens,  again,  have  their  wings  spotted  all  over  and 
ap^oaeh  the  form prnndaUmima,  described  as  the  *^  Many-spotted  Ermine-moth ''  of 
the  Soothem  States.  The  wings  of  the  moths  expand  from  li  inches  to  If  inches. 
The  male  moth,  which  is  nsnaUy  a  little  smaller,  has  its  antennas  doubly  feathered 
beaeath,  and  those  of  the  female  possess  instead  two  rows  of  minnte  teeth. 

The  pupa  state  lasts  from  six  to  eight  days  for  the  snmmer  brood,  while  the  hiber- 
nstiug  brood,  however,  requires  as  many  months,  according  to  the  latitude  in  which 
they  occur. 

/sJNrjf  done  ia  18d6.— During  the  past  year  the  city  of  Washington,  as  well  as  its 
Tidnity,  was  entirely  overrun  by  the  caterpillars.  With  the  exception  of  trees  and 
l^ts  the  foliage  of  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  this  insect,  all  vegeta- 
tion suffered  greatly.  The  appended  list  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  shows 
that  comparatively  few  kinds  escaped  entirely.  The  fine  rows  of  shade  trees  which 
gnoe  all  the  streets  and  avenues  appeared  leafless,  and  covered  with  throngs  of  the 
hairy  worms.  Excepting  on  the  very  tall  trees,  in  which  the  highest  branches 
showed  a  few  leaves  too  high  for  the  caterpillars  to  reach,  not  a  vestige  of  foliage 
oonld  be  seen.  The  trees  were  not  alone  bare,  but  were  still  more  disfigured  by  old 
sod  new  webs  made  by  the  catwpillars,  in  which  bits  of  leaves  and  leaf-stems,  as  well 
S9  the  dried  frass,  had  collected,  producing  a  very  unpleasant  sight.  The  pavements 
were  also  constantly  covered  with  this  unsightly  fraas,  and  the  empty  skins  of  the 
various  molts  the  caterpillars  had  to  undergo  were  drifted  about  with  every  wind, 
and  collected  in  masses  in  comers  and  tree-boxes.  The  parks  fared  a  little  better. 
Because  of  the  great  variety  of  trees  planted  there  some  escaped  entirely,  while 
others  showed  the  effect  of  the  united  efforts  of  so  many  hungry  caterpillars,  only  in 
a  more  or  less  severe  degree.  The  grassy  spots  surrounding  the  different  groups  of 
trees  had  also  a  protective  influence,  since  the  caterpillars  do  not  like  to  travel  over 
grass,  except  when  prompted  by  a  too  ravenous  hunger.  The  rapid  increase  of  this 
insect  is  materially  assisted  by  the  peculiar  method  of  selecting  shade  trees  for  the 
eity.  Each  street  has,  in  many  cases,  but  one  kind  of  shade  tree;  rows  of  them  ex- 
tend for  miles,  and  the  trees  are  planted  so  close  together  that  their  branches  almost 
interlaoe.  Thus  there  is  no  obstacle  at  all  for  the  rapid  increase  and  distribution  of 
the  caterpillars.  If  different  kinds  of  trees  had  been  planted,  so  as  to  alternate,  less 
tronble  might  be  experienced.  Plate  xxxvi  shows  a  view  of  Fourteenth  street,  taken 
in  late  September,  which  illustrates  this  point ;  the  poplars  on  the  west  side  being  com- 
pletely defoliated  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  while  the  maples  on  the  east  are  al- 
most untouched. 

As  long  as  the  caterpillars  were  young,  and  still  small,  the  different  communities 
remained  under  cover  of  their  webs,  and  only  offended  the  eye.  But  as  soon  as  they 
reached  maturity,  and  commenced  to  scatter — prompted  by  the  desire  to  find  suita- 
ble places  to  spin  their  cocoons  and  transform  to  pupse^matters  became  more  un- 
pleasant, and  complaints  were  heard  from  all  those  who  had  to  pass  such  infested 
trees.  In  many  localities  no  one  could  walk  without  stepping  upon  caterpillars ;  they 
dropped  upon  every  one  and  every  thing;  they  entered  flower  and  vegetable  gardens, 
porches  and  verandas,  and  the  house  itself,  and  became,  in  fact,  a  general  nuisance. 

The  chief  damage  done  to  vegetation  was  confined  to  the  city  itself,  although  the 
caterpillars  extended  some  distance  into  the  surrounding  country.    There;>however. 
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they  were  more  local,  and  almost  entirely  confined  U>  certain  trees,  and  mainly  ao  to 
the  white  poplar  and  the  cotton  wood.  Along  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad 
tracks  these  trees  were  defoliated  as  far  as  5  miles  ftrom  the  Capitol.  In  George- 
town the  caterpillars  were  equally  noxions,  hnt  in  the  adjoining  forests  hot  very  few 
webs  could  be  seen. 

The  proportionate  injury  to  any  given  species  of  tree  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of 
chance,  and  in  some  respects  a  year  of  great  injury,  as  1886,  is  not  a  good  year  to 
study  the  preferences  of  a  species,  because  when  hard  pressed  for  food  the  cater- 
pillars will  feed  upon  almost  any  plant,  though  it  is  questionable  whether  they  can 
mature  and  transform  on  those  which  they  take  to  only  under  the  influence  of  such 
absolute  necessity.  Again,  the  preference  shown  for  particular  trees  is  more  the  re- 
sult of  the  preference  of  the  parent  moth  than  of  its  progeny  in  a  case  of  so  general  a 
feeder  as  the  Fall  Web- worm.  We  had  a  very  good  illustration  of  this  in  Atlantic 
City  last  autumn.  The  caterpillars  were  exceedingly  abundant  dufing  autumn  along 
this  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  especially  on  the  trees  abore  named.  We  studied 
particularly  their  ways  upon  one  tree  that  was  totally  defoliated  by  September  11. 
The  bulk  of  the  caterpillars  were  then  just  through  their  last  molt,  though  others 
were  of  all  ages  illustrating  different  hatchings.  There  was  an  instinctiye  migration 
of  these  larvaB  of  all  sizes,  and  the  strength  of  their  food  habits  once  acquired  from 
birth  upon  a  particular  tree  was  well  illustrated.  At  first  the  worms  passed  over 
various  adjacent  plants,  like  honeysuckles,  roses,  etc.,  the  leaves  of  which  they 
freely  devour  if  hatched  upon  them,  but  as  the  migrating  swarm  became  pressed 
with  hunger  they  finaUy  fell  upon  these,  and  even  upon  plants  like  the  peach,  and 
ailanthus,  which  ordinarily  are  passed  over.  They  would  pounce  upon  any  Ibod, 
and  a  rotten  apple  placed  in  their  way  was  soon  literally  swarming  with  them  and 
sucked  dry. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  conifers,  grapes,  and  most  herbaceous  plants 
are  free  from  their  attacks,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  species  can  mature 
upon  them. 

The  list  of  plants  which  follows  is  arranged  according  to  the  relative  damage  to 
the  foliage  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  three  first  named  are  most  subject  to  at- 
tack, and,  in  fact,  are  almost  always  defoliated. 

Proportionate  injury  to  different  plants  and  ehade  treee.^The  damage  done  in  the 
city  of  Washington  was  exceptional,  but  so  was  also  the  general  damage  throughout 
the  New  England  States,  if  not  throughout  the  country.  In  New  England  the 
greater  predilection  which  the  species  showed  for  poplar,  cotton  wood,  and  the  ranker 
growing  willows  was  everywhere  manifest,  and  so  much  was  this  the  case  that  the 
destruction  of  the  first  brood  on  these  trees  would  have  substantially  lessened  the 
damage  to  other  trees. 

Plants  marked  1  have  lost  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  of  their  foliage. 

Plants  marked  2  have  lost  from  50  to  45  per  cent,  of  their  foliage. 

Plants  marked  3  have  lost  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  foliage. 

Plants  marked  4  have  lost  from  0  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  foliage. 

Plants  marked  with  two  figures  have  shown  the  relative  immunity  or  injury  indi- 
cated by  both,  the  variation  being  in  individual  trees. 


1.  Negundo  aceroides  Moench.    (Box  El- 
der.) 

1.  Popnlue  alha  L.    (European  White 
Poplar.) 

1.  Populue  monilifera  Aiton.     (Cotton- 
wood.) 
1-2.  Populus    hahamifera    L.     (Balsam 

Poplar.) 
1-2.  Populus  tremuloidee  Mich'x.    (Amer- 
can  Aspen.) 


1-2.  FraxinmsamerioanaJj,    (White Ash.) 
1-2.  FraxinuB    exoeUior    L.     (European 

Ash.) 
1-2.  Samhucus  eanadeneie  L.    (Elder.) 
1-2.  PyrtM  species.    (Cultivated  Pear  and 

Apple.) 
1-2.  Prunua  avinm  and  eeraeue  L.    (Cher^ 

ries.) 
1-4.  Syringa  vulgaris  L. 
1-4.  Ilex  spec 
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2.  PlaUtnM90coidemtaU9lj,    (Sycamore.) 

2.  8aUx  species.    (Willow.) 

2.  TUiaamericana  L.  (American  Lin- 
den.) 

2.  7\Ua  europ<ga  L.  (Eoropean  Lin- 
den.) 

2.  Populms  dUattUa  Alton.  (Lombardy 
Poplar.) 

2.  UlmuB    amerieana     L.      (American 

White  Elm.) 
2-3.  Ulmtufulva  meh'x.  (Slippery  Elm.) 
2-3.  Prunus  armeniaea  Lu    (Apricot.) 
M.  AlniumaritimaMuhl.    (Alder.) 
2-3.  Beiula  albalj.    (White  Birch.) 
2-3.  VUmmum  species.    (Haw  or  Sloe.) 
2-3.  Xoxjoera  species.    (Honeyshckles.) 
^.  Prunu9americanaManh.    (WUdRed 

Plnm.) 
9^.  CeliUoeoideniaUslj.    (Hackberry.) 
2-3.  i{(Ma  species.    (Rose.) 
2-3.  G09$ifpiwm  album  Uum.    (Cotton.) 
»-3.  CephakmihuiooeidemtalUlj.    (Button 

Bnsh.) 
2-4.  Coiiih^^Im  spec.    (Morning  (}lery.) 
2-4.  Awr    miockarinum   Wang.      (Sugar 

Maple.) 
2-4.  G^anktm  species.    (Gtoraninm.) 

3.  BehOa  nigra  L.    (Red  Birch. ) 

3.  Tec  ma    radicane   Joss.      (Trumpet 

Creeper.) 
3.  8jfmph0riearpu»  raoemo9u9,     Mich'x. 

(Snowberry.) 
3.  Larix     emropwaf     Del.      (Eoropean 

Larch.) 

2.  (hrjflu9   ameHoana  Walt.      (Hazel- 

nat.) 

3.  Quereua  alba  L.    (White  Oak.) 

3.  Dio9pyro9  tirgimiaMa  L.     (Persim- 
mon.) 

3.  Car^a  species^    (Hickory.) 

3.  t/ii^Zaiitf  species.    (Wain at.) 

3.  fPi«toria«ijifiMi8Del.    (Chinese  Wis- 
taria.) 

3.  Wl9iaria   firuteeceitB    DC.     (Native 
Wistaria. 

3.  AmelanMer    isanadeniU    T.     &    G. 
(Shad-bnsh.) 

3.  OroU^iM  species.    ^Haw.) 

3.  £ttfrtw  species.    (Blackberry.) 

3.  J^cM  species.    (SpirsM.) 

3.  Bibes  speciee.    (Cnrrant  and  (Goose- 
berry.) 

3.  Stapkylea  trifoUa  L.    (Bladder  Nat. ) 
^.  Cjfdonia  vulgarU  Pen,    (Qaince.) 
3-4.  Anmina  triloba  Dan.    (Papaw.) 


3-4.  Berberis  oanadmsis  Porsh.  (Bar- 
berry.) 

3-4.  dUaipa  bignoniaides  Walt.  (Indian 
bean.) 

3-4.  Caialpa  speoioea  Ward.    (Biguonia.) 

3-4.  Euomfmu8airopurpmrem$Jai^.  (Barn- 
ingBosh.) 

3-4.  Cufre99M9tkyoide$lM  (White  Cedar.) 

3-4.  Junipems  virginianah,  (Red Cedar.) 

3-3.  Comui  Horida  L.  (Flowering  Dog- 
wood.) 

3-4.  Comus  altemifo  ia  L.  (Alternate- 
leaved  Dogwood.) 

3-4.  Carpinus  amerioana  Mich'x.  (Horn- 
beam.) 

3-4.  Caatanea  amerigana  Mioh'z.  (Amer- 
ican Chestnat.) 

3-4.  Ca$tanea  ptimila  Mioh*x.  (Chinqna- 
pin.) 

3-4.  Ostrga  virginioa  Willd.  (Hop  Horn- 
beam.) 

3-4.  Querous  oocoinea  Wang.  (Scarlet 
Oak.) 

3-4.  Quereue  phello$lj.    (Willow  Oak.) 

3-4.  Querou9  printu  L.    (Chestnut  Oak). 

3-4.  Qitercu$ rubra  Ij.    (Red  Oak.) 

3-4.  Diaapgroi  kaH  L.  (Japan  Persim- 
mon.) 

3-4.  Buxus  8empervireH$  L.  (Common 
Box.) 

3-4.  Hamamelisvirginioah.  (Witch  Ha- 
zel.) 

3-4.  8a98<tfra8  offlelnale'Seaa.  (Sassafras.) 

3-4.  Cerois canaden8i8  h.    (Red  Bad.) 

3-4.  HibieoHB  9yriaeu8  L.  (Tree  Hibis- 
cus.) 

3-4.  Bhamnui  alni/oHus  L'Her.  (Alder- 
leaved  Backthom. ) 

3-4.  Prunus  virginiana  L.  (Choke- 
Cherry.) 

3-4.  Persica  vulgaris  Mill    (Peach.) 

3-4.  .£$eulu9  hippooaaianum  L.  (Horse 
Chestnut.) 

3-4.  Paulawnia  imperialia  Seeb.  (Cigar 
Tree.) 

3-4.  Ailanihus  glandulo8n$  DBf.  (Tree  of 
Heaven.) 

3-4.  Maclura  auraniiaoa  Nutt.  (Osage 
Orange.) 

3-4.  Ampelapiii  quinquefoUa.  (Virginia 
Creeper.) 

3-4.  Clewiati$  species.    (Clematis.) 

3-4.  IH/bHam  spec.    (Clover.) 

3-4.  Heliantkus  B^^eo,    (Sunflower.) 

3-4.  Jasminum  spec.    (Jessamine.)      j 
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4.  Liriodendroii  iuUp{fera  L.  (Talip 
Tree,) 

4.  Magn^Uaspec.    (Magnolia.) 

4.  ChiomoMthus  virgini<m9  L.  (Fringe 
Tree.) 

4,  LigustruMVulifareL.    (Privet.) 

4.  .JSteuIiM  flmvm,  Ait.  (Sweet  Book- 
eye. ) 

4.  .S$eu.lu9  glabra  Willd.  (Ohio  Baok- 
eye.) 

4.  Maru$rtibrah,    (Red  Malberry.) 

4.  2SaHthoaBiflum  aM€rioftji«iii  M.  (Prickly 
Ash.) 

4.  Aom'  datgearpum  Ehrh.  (White  or 
SilywMafile.) 

4.  Acer  rMdmm  Wang.   (Red  Maple.) 


3-4.  Ficus carioa  L,    (Fig.) 

4.  J?^ii«  ooHnus  L.    (Smoke  Tree.) 

4.  PtntMspeo.    (Pine.) 

4.  TaxM8  spec.    (Yew.) 

4.  NyasamuU^floraWskUf^,  (Sour Gum.) 

4.  Fagus  ferruginea  A\i»    (Beech.) 

4.  JTalmtaspec.    (Lanrel.) 

4.  Bhododendroaspeo.  (Rhododendron.) 

4.  £icimu9    oommmaU    L.      (Castor-oil 
Plant.) 

4.  lAqt^idambar   etgraoiflaa  L.    (Sweet 
Gam.) 

4.  OMUtaekia    triaeantkoa  L.     (Honey 
Locust.) 

4.  CrymnooladuB  canaden§i$f  Lamb.  ( Ken- 
tucky Cofiee. Tree.) 

4.  Rohina  pseudaoaoia  L.    (Loonst. ) 

Trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  white  poplar  and  cotton  wood  suffered  most.  Even 
trees  usually  not  injured,  as,  for  instance,  the  sugar  maple,  are  oflen  badly  defoliated 
when  in  such  contiguity. 

This  list  contains  a  number  of  plants  not  usually  injured  by  these  caterpillars.  In 
some  cases  the  injury  was  due  to  the  fact  that  twigs  contidnlng  the  web,  with  its 
occupants,  had  been  pruned  from  the  tree  and  thrown  near  plants,  instead  of  being 
at  once  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

In  other  cases  the  injury  is  due  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  plant  injured,  t.  «., 
under  a  tree  infested  by  the  caterpillars.  These  when  fully  grown  commence  to  scat- 
ter, and  dropping  upon  the  plants  underneath  the  tree  so  defoliate  it  without  act- 
ually making  their  home  upon  it.  The  great  number  thus  dropping  from  a  large  tree 
will  soon  defoliate  any  smaller  plant,  even  if  each  caterpillar  takes  but  a  mouthful 
by  way  of  trial.  Thus  holly,  a  plant  not  usually  eaten  by  these  insects,  soon  be- 
comes denuded.  Other  plants  unpalatable  or  even  obnoxious  to  the  caterpillars  are 
aometimes  destroyed  by  the  multitudes  iu  their  search  for  more  suitable  food. 

Hungry  caterpillars  leaving  a  denuded  tree  in  search  or  food  wander  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  next  tree,  sometimes  a  distance  of  25  feet,  showing  that  they  possess  some 
keen  sense  to  guide  them.  If  such  a  tree  offers  unsuitable  food,  they  still  explore  it 
for  a  long  time  before  deserting  it.  In  this  manner  two  columns  of  wandering  cater- 
pillars are  formed,  which  frequently  move  in  opposite  directions. 

Peculiar  effect  of  defoliation  upon  some  plants. — During  the  early  part  of  October 
many  trees,  mainly  apple  and  pear,  which  had  been  entirely  denuded  of  their  foli- 
age by  the  caterpillars,  showed  renewed  activity  of  growth.  Some  had  a  few 
scattered  flowers  upon  them,  others  had  one  or  two  branches  clothed  with  flowers, 
while  in  some  few  cases  the  whole  tree  appeared  white.  It  looked  as  if  the  trees  were 
covered  with  snow,  since  they  lacked  the  green  foliage  usually  seen  with  the  blossoms 
in  spring.  Some  few  flowers  were  also  observed  upon  badly  defoliated  cherry-trees. 
Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  November,  owing  perhaps  also  to  the  pleasantly  wann 
weather,  some  few  flowers  could  be  observed  upon  some  imported  plants  belongin^^ 
to  the  genus  Spircea  and  upon  the  Chinese  red-apple.  All  these  plants  usually  blossom 
early  in  spring.  The  caterpillars  having  entirely  defoliated  the  trees  produced  thus 
an  artificial  period  of  rest,  or  winter,  which  was  followed  by  unseasonable  bndding 
and  flowering.  Such  a  result  often  follows  summer  denudation  by  any  insect,  and 
we  have  referred  to  some  remarkable  cases  in  our  previous  writings.* 

Enemies  of  the  Weh-Worm  other  than  inseots.^The  caterpillars  have  compara- 
tively few  enemies  belonging  to  the  vertebrate  animals.  This  is  not  owing  to  any 
offensive  odor  or  to  any  other  means  of  defense,  but  is  entirely  due  to  their  hairiness. 

*  See  Eighth  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri,  p.  121. 
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Chiekens,  and  even  the  omDiyeroos  ducks,  do  not  eat  them ;  if  offered  to  the  former 
they  pick  at  theee  morsels,  but  do  not  swallow  them. 

The  English  sparrow  has,  in  this  case  at  least,  not  proyen  of  any  assistance  what- 
erer.  Indeed,  as  before  stated,  its  introduction  and  multiplication  has  greatly 
&yored  the  increase  of  the  worms. 

The  "pellets"  of  a  Screech-owl  (8eop$  a$U>)  found  in  the  yicinity  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  examined  by  Ifr.  Luggar,  consisted  apparently  almost  entirely  of  the  hairs 
of  these  caterpillars,  proving  that  this  useful  bird  has  done  good  service. 

Perhaps  the  statement  may  be  of  interest,  that  this  little  owl  is  getting  much  more 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  such  cities  in  which  the  English  sparrow  has  become 
numerous,  and  that  the  imported  birds  will  find  in  this  owl  as  bold  an  enemy  as  the 
Sparrow-hawk  is  to  them  in  Europe,  aud  even  more  dangerous,  since  its  attacks  are 
made  towards  dusk,  at  a  time  when  the  sparrow  has  retired  for  the  night  and  is  not 
as  wide  awake  for  ways  and  means  to  escape. 

If  our  two  cuckoos,  the  black  billed  as  well  as  the  yellow-billed  species,  could  be 
induced  to  )>uild  their  nests  within  the  city  limits  or  in  our  parks,  we  should  gain  in 
them  two  very  usefhl  friends,  since  they  feed  upon  hairy  caterpillars. 

The  common  toad  (Bufo  amerioana)  has  eaten  great  numbers  of  theee  caterpillars, 
as  shown  by  dissections  made  by  Mr.  Lugger,  and  it  should  be  carefully  protected 
instead  of  being  tormented  or  killed  by  boys  or  even  grown  people.  The  toad  is 
always  a  useful  animal  and  ought  to  be  introduced  in  all  gardens  and  parks. 

The  following  species  of  spiders  were  observed  to  eat  the  caterpillars,  viz,  Marpena 
%ndata  Koch  and  Athu  (Pktfdippus)  tripunetatui.  Neither  species  builds  a  web,  but 
obtains  ita  prey  by  boldly  leaping  upon  it;  they  are,  in  consequence  of  such  habits, 
frequently  caUed  tiger-spiders.  The  former  was  exceedingly  common  last  year, 
more  so  than  for  many  previous  years,  thus  plainly  indicating  that  the  species  did 
not  suffer  for  lack  of  food.  This  species  is  usually  found  upon  the  trunks  of  treesf 
and  is  there  well  protected  by  its  color,  which  is  like  that  of  the  bark.  It  hides  in 
depressions  and  cracks  of  the  bark,  and.  Jumping  upon  the  passing  game,  or,  cat-like, 
approaching  it  from  behind,  it  thrusts  its  poisonous  fangs  into  the  victim,  which 
8oon  dies  and  is  sucked  dry.  The  Attim  has  similar  habits,  but  is  still  more  cautious ; 
it  usually  hides  under  loose  bark.  Both  spiders  are  wonderfully  active,  and  kill  large 
nombers  of  caterpillars.  Their  large  flat  egg- masses  can  be  found  during  the  winter 
under  dead  bark  and  in  cracks.  Both  species  hibernate  in  silken  nests  in  similar 
locaUties. 

Predaceou9  in9eei  enemies, — The  caterpillars  of  this  moth  have  quite  a  number  of 
external  enemies,  which  slay  large  numbers  of  them.  The  well-known  Rear-horse 
{ManHe  caroUmaf  see  Fig.  89)  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  the  paterpillars.  The  Wheel- 
bug,  Prionidus  orietatue  (Fig.  104),  has  proved  to  be  one  of  our  best  friends  in  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  the  caterpiUars.  This  insect  was  formerly  by  no  means 
very  common  in  cities,  but  of  late  years  it  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  is 
now  a  well-known  feature  in  all  our  public  parks  and  such  streets  as  possess  shade- 
trees.  Outside  of  the  city  it  is  rarely  met  with;  nor  does  it  extend  much  farther 
north  than  Washington.  It  is,  like  the  Mantis,  in  all  its  stages  a  voracious  feeder 
upon  insect:*,  slaying  alike  beneficial  and  noxious  ones.  The  bright  red  larv»  aud 
pupsB,  also  carnivorous,  are  seen  in  numbers  during  the  summer;  they  usually 
remain  together  until  hunger  forces  them  to  scatter.  They  assist  each  other  in  kill- 
ing larger  game,  and  are  to  this  extent  social.  The  Wheel  bug  could  be  observed 
almost  anywhere  last  summer,  usually  motionless,  stationed  upon  the  trunk  of  trees, 
waiting  for  the  approach  of  an  insect.  If  one  comes  near,  it  quite  leisurely  inserts 
its  very  poisonous  beak,  and  sucks  the  life-blood  of  its  victim.  When  this  becomes 
empty  it  is  hoisted  up  in  the  air,  as  if  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  blood,  until  eventually 
it  is  thrown  away  as  a  mere  shriveled  skin.  The  appetite  of  the  Wheel- bug  is  re- 
markable, whenever  chances  offer  to  appease  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  Infrequently, 
however,  times  go  hard  with  it,  and  notwithstanding  it  is  very  loath  to  change  a  posi- 
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tioD  once  taken,  it  is  sometimes  forced  to  seek  better  banting  groonds,  and  takes  to 
its  wings.  The  Wheel-bug  has  been  observed  to  remain  for  days  in  the  same  ill- 
chosen  position,  for  instance  upon  the  walls  of  a  bnilding,  waiting  patiently  for 
something  to  tarn  ap.    It  is  slow  in  all  its  motions,  bat  withal  very  observant  of 


Fio.  dQ.-^MarUit  eoroUna :  a,  female 

everything  ooonrring  in  its  neighborhood,  proving  withont  dotibt  great  acnteneas  of 
senses.  It  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  enemies  itself,  and  a  glance  at  its  armor 
will  indicate  the  reason  for  this  nnasaal  exemption.*  Daring  warm  weather  this 
bag  possesses  a  good  deal  of  very  searching  cariosity,  and  a  thrast  with  its  beak, 
filled  with  poison,  is  very  painfal  indeed.  Boys  call  it  the  Blood-sncker,  a  misnomer, 
since  it  does  not  sack  haman  blood.  The  eggs  are  laid  daring  the  aatamn  in  variooa 
places,  bat  chiefly  apon  smooth  surfaces  of  tiie  bark  of  tree-trunks,  and  Areqnently 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  somewhat  protected  against  rain  by  a  i>rojecting  branch. 
The  female  bug  always  selects  places  the  color  of  which  is  like  that  of  the  eggs,  so 
they  are  not  easy  to  see,  notwithstanding  their  large  size. 

Eusckistus  servuB  Say  is  another  hemipterous  insect  that  preys  upon  the  caterpillar 
of  H.  cttfiea,  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Wbeel-bug.  It  is  a  much  smaller,  but 
is  also  a  very  usefol  insect. 

Podiew  spinosus  Dall.  (Fig.  90),  in  all  its  stages,  was  quite  numerous  during 
the  caterpillar  plague.    Its  brightly-colored  larv»  and  pup»  (Fig.  91)  were  usually 
found  in  small  numbers  together;  but 
^\^^  as  they  grew  older  they  become  more 

>^|^^^^       solitary  in  their  habits.    All  stages  of 
4^«HBHH^     this   insect  frequent    the   trunk  and 
J^^P^^^     branches  of  trees,  and  are  here  act- 
/w^\  ively  engaged  in  feedinii:  upon  various 

insects.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  more 
mature  larvee  or  a  pupa  has  impaled 
its  prey,  the  smaller  ones  crowd  about 

to  obtain  their  share.  But  the  lucky  captor  is  by  no  means  will- 
ing to  divide  with  the  others,  and  he  will  fVequently  project  hia 
beak  forward,  thus  elevating  the  caterpillar  into  the  air  away  from  the  others.  The 
habit  of  carrying  their  food  in  such  a  difficult  position  has  perhaps  been  acquired 


a         h 

Fio.  00.— Poditta  «pi- 
no9uM:  a,  enlarged 
beak ;  h,  hrx^,  with  right 
wings  expanded. 


Fig.  01.— PoduK«  tpino^ 
tut:  a,  pupa;  6,  larva,  c; 
egg.   After  BUey. 


*  The  eggs  of  the  Wheel-bug  are  pierced,  however,  by  a  little  egg-parasite— .S«^ 
pelmuB  reduvii  Howard.  ^^,  _^  ^^  GoOgk 
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simply  to  prereDt  others  from  sharing  it.  A  wonderftil  strength  is  necessary  to  perform 
snch  a  feat,  since  the  caterpillar  is  sometimes  many  times  as  heavy  as  the  hag  itself. 
The  greediness  of  this  hag  was  well  illastrated  in  the  following  obsenrations :  A  papa 
of  P.  9pino9u$  had  impaled  a  caterpillar,  and  was  actiyely  engaged  in  sacking  it  dry  > 
meanwhile  a  Wheel-bag  utilised  a  &vorahle  opportanity  and  impaled  the  papa,  with- 
oat  forcing  the  same  to  let  go  the  caterpillar.  The  elasticity  of  the  beak  (Fig.  90a)  of 
these  hags  most  be  very  great;  they  can  bend  it  in  any  direction,  and  yet  keep  it  in 
sacking  operation.  The  poison  contained  in  the  beak  mast  act  very  rapidly,  since 
caterpillars  impaled  by  it  sqairm  but  for  a  very  short  time,  and  then  become  qaiet. 

TrueparoHUg  of  the  Wefhwcrm, — Teleiwmus  &i/IdiM  Biley:  A  single  egg  of  the  moth 
of  A.  iexioT  is  a  very  small  affair,  yet  it  is  large  enoagh  to  be  a  world  for  a  little  para- 
site (f^g.  92),  which  undergoes  aU  its  transformations  within  it,  and  finds  there  all 


Flo.  92.— An  egg-parasite:  a,  female;  &,  tip  of  fe- 
male abdomen ;  e,  female  antenna;  d,  male  antenna  (all 
greatly  enlarged).    After  Riley. 

the  food  and  lodgment  required  for  the  short  period  of  its  life.  In  several  instances 
batches  of  eggs  of  this  moth  were  parasitized,  and  instead  of  producing  young  cater- 
pillars they  brought  forth  the  tiny  insects  of  this  species.  The  batches  of  parasitized 
eggs  were  found  July  27  upon  the  leaves  of  sunflower,  and  August  18  upon  leaves  of 
willow ;  judging  fh>m  these  dates  it  was  the  second  brood  of  moths  that  had  deposited 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  eggs  produced  by  moths  emergiug  from 
their  cocoons  in  early  spring  ha4  been  parasitized  as  well.  The  female  TeUnomut 
was  also  observed,  August  2,  busily  engaged  in  forcing  its  ovipositor  into  the  eggs, 
and  depositing  therein.  The  female  insect  is  so  very  intent  upon  its  work  that  it  is 
not  easily  disturbed,  and  one  can  pluck  a  leaf  and  apply  a  lens  without  scaring  it 
away.  The  eggs  soon  hatch  inside  the  large  egg  of  the  moth,  and  the  larve  pro- 
duced soon  consume  the  contents.  This  egg-parasite  is  a  very  useful  friend,  nipping 
the  evil  in  the  bud,  so  to  speak. 

Metwrtu  h^kaiUria  Biley.— This  parasite  (Fig.  93)  has  performed  very  good  serv- 
ices during  the  caterpillar  plague,  and  has  done  much  to  check  any  further  increase 
of  the  Web- worm.  Daring  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer  this  insect  was  not  very 
numerous,  but  sufficient  proo&y  in  the  form  of  empty  cocoons,  were  observed  to  iu- 
dioate  at  least  one  earlier  brood.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  and  as  late  as  the 
15th  of  October,  very  numerous  cocoons  of  a  second  brood  were  formed ;  they  could 
be  found  in  all  situations  to  which  the  caterpillar  itself  had  access.  But  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  suspended  from  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  and  chiefly 
irom  near  the  base  of  the  trunk.  Each  cocoon  represents  the  death  of  ooe  nearly 
fall-grown  caterpillar,  since  the  latter  harbors  but  one  larva  of  the  parasite.*    A 

^  In  only  one  instance  the  cocoon  of  this  parasite  was  found  inside  of  its  hoSlC 
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oarefal  watch  was  kept  to  see  how  saoh  a  suspended  oooood  was  formed,  bot  in  vain. 
Once  a  larva  had  jost  started  t-o  make  a  cocoon,  but  it  was  prevented  from  finishing  it 
by  a  secondary  parasite,  and  it  died.  Another  larva  had  already  spun  the  rough  out- 
side cocoon,  but  became  detached  and  dropped  out  of  the  lower  orifice,  and  commenced 
a  new  one.  The  larva,  suspended  by  the  mandibles,  evidently  spins  at  first  loose,  ir- 
regular, horizontal  loops  around  its  body,  until  a  iooso  cradle  is  formed.  The  silk 
secreted  for  this  purpose  hardens  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air.  When 
secure  inside  this  cradle  it  lets  go  i€s  hold  with  the  mandibles,  and  finishes  the  sofL 


a  b 

FiQ.  93.— JftfteoriM  hypkantria  .*  a,  female;  6,  ooooon  (enlarged).    After  Biley. 

inside  cocoon  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the  larva  has  dropped  to  the  ground  it  still 
makes  an  outer  loose  cocoon,  but  the  silken  threads  are  thicker  and  much  more  ir- 
regular. In  cocoons  made  during  a  high  wind  the  threads  that  suspend  them  are 
ranch  longer,  reaching  sometimes  the  length  of  4  inches ;  the  more  normal  length 
varies  from  li  to  2  inches. 

To  find  out  the  length  of  time  which  this  insect  occupies  in  maturing  inside  the 
cocoon,  forty-four  freshly-made  cocoons  were  put  in  a  glass  Jar.  With  a  remarkable 
regularity  but  ten  days  were  consumed  by  the  insect  in  changing  from  the  larval  to 
the  winged  form.  The  winged  Meteorua  issues  through  a  perfectly  round  hole  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  cocoon  by  gnawing  off  and  detaching  a  snugly-fitting  cap.  There 
are  several  secondary  parasites  of  the  Meteorus  which  we  may  mention  later,  and  they 
always  leave  the  cocoon  of  their  host  by  smaller  holes  cut  through  the  sides.  Most 
of  the  adults  had  issued  by  the  1st  of  November,  but  it  is  possible  that  some  may  re- 
main in  their  cocoons  until  spring. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  proportion  between  the  Meieorus  raised  from  cocoons  and  its 
parasites,  i.  e.  secondary  parasites  of  Hjfphantria,  450  cocoons  were  confined  in  a 
glass  jar  the  latter  part  of  September.  Up  to  the  first  week  in  November  only  70 
specimens  of  AfeiearM  were  bred  from  these  cocoons,  the  rest  giving  out  secondary 
parasites,  which  continued  to  issue  up  to  date  of  writing  (December  20,  1886).  Thns 
only  16  per  cent,  of  the  cocoons  produced  the  primary,  while  84  per  cent,  produced 
secondary  parasites. 

ApanteleshypkaHtri(B'Ri\ey(Fig,9A), — This  insect  was  about  as  numerous  as  the 
Perilitus  oommuniSf  and  did  equally  good  service  in  preventing  a  further  increase  of 
the  caterpillai-s.  It  appeared  somewhat  earlier  in  the  season,  and  killed  only  half- 
grown  caterpillars.  From  the  numerous  old  and  empty  cocoons  in  early  snmmer  it 
was  plainly  seen  that  a  first  brood  had  been  quite  numerous,  and  that  from  these  co« 
coons  mainly  Apanteles  had  been  bred,  and  not,  as  during  the  autumn,  mostly 
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secondary  paraaitee.  The  white  silky  cocoon  is  formed  almost  under  the  middle  of  a 
half  grown  caterpillar,  and  is  fastened  secorely  to  the  object  its  host  happened  to  rest 
upon,  and  but  slightly  to  the  host  itself,  which  is  readily  carried  to  the  groand  by 
wind  and  rain,  and  can  tberefore  only  be  foond  in  position  in  the  more  sheltered 
places,  SQch  as  cracks  and  fissures  of  the  bark  of  trees.  But  one  Apaniele$  is  found 
in  a  caterpillar,  so  that  each  white  cocoon  indicates,  like  a  tombstone,  the  death  of  a 
Tietim.  In  some  places,  and  notably  upon  the  trunks  of  poplars,  these  cocoons  were 
80  numerous  as  to  attract  attention ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  trunk  had  been  sprinkled 
with  whitewash.  But  notwithstanding  such  vast  numbers,  but  two  specimens  of 
the  architects  of  these  neat  cocoons  were  raised ;  all  the  rest  had  been  parasitized 
by  secondary  parasites.  It  is  barely  possible,  however,  that  some  specimens  may 
hibernate  in  their  cocoons,  since  numbers  of  them  have  as  yet  (December  SM),  I8ti6> 


Fio.  M.— Ad  Apantelea :  a,  female  fly ;  6,  oatline  of  head  of  larva  in  poei* 
tion  to  show  the  ohitinised  parts  of  the  iiioath,  the  maDdibles  not  visible, 
being  withdrawn ;  c,  one  of  its  mandibles  are  seen  within  the  head  of  a 
moanted  specimen;  d,  coooon;  e.  Joint  of  antennae-all  enUrged:  natural 
size  of  a  and  d  in  hair'line.    After  Riley. 

not  revealed  any  insects.  The  winged  Apantelea  leaves  the  cocoon  by  a  perfectly 
round  orifice  in  the  front  by  cutting  off  a  little  lid,  which  falls  to  the  ground.  Its 
parasites,  however,  leave  by  small  holes  out  through  the  sides.  These  secondary 
parasites  were  very  common  late  in  September  and  early  in  October,  and  busily  en- 
gaged in  inserting  their  ovipositors  through  the  tongh  cocoon  into  their  victim 
within.  It  seems  as  if  the  cocoons  formed  early  in  the  season  were  on  an  average  a 
little  smaller  than  those  formed  later. 

The  cocoons  of  this  Apantelea  are  of  a  uniform  white  color,  but  exceptionally  a  dis- 
tincUy  yellowish  cocoon  is  found.  From  these  yellow  cocoons  nothing  has  so  far 
been  bred,  but  since,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,*  the  color  of  the  cocoon  may  vary 
in  the  same  species,  it  is  probable  that  the  variation  here  referred  to  is  not  specific. 

Not  quite  one-half  of  1  percent,  produced  parasites  of  various  kinds. 

lAmneria  paUipea  Provaucher. — In  addition  to  the  two  Hymenopterous  paiasites 
treated  of,  a  third  one  has  been  very  numerous,  and  has  done  much  good  in  reducing 
the  numbers  of  caterpillars.  This,  an  Ichneunionid  and  a  much  larger  insect,  does 
not  form  an  exposed  cocoon  like  that  of  the  other  parasites  described.    Yet  a  little 


•Notes  on  North  American  Microgasters,  p.  7  (author's  editionA:^^^^lp 
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attention  will  soon  reveal  large  nnnibers  of  them.  Upon  the  trunks  of  yarions 
trees,  bnt  chiefly  upon  those  of  the  poplars  and  sugar  maples,  small  colonies  of  cater- 
pillars, varying  in  numbers  from  four  to  twelve,  could  be  observed,  which  did  not 
flhow  any  sign  of  life.  When  removed  from  the  tree  they  appeared  contracted,  all 
of  the  same  size,  and  pale  or  almost  white.  A  closer  inspection  would  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  posterior  portion  of  the  caterpillar  had  ehrnnken  away  to  almost  noth- 
ing, whilst  the  rest  was  somewhat  inflated  and  covered  with  an  unchanged  bnt 
bleached  skin,  retaining  all  the  hairs  in  their  normal  position.  Opening  one  of 
these  inflated  skins,  a  long  cylindrical,  brown  cocoon  would  be  exposed;  this  ia  the 
oocoon  of  the  lAmneria  under  consideration.  As  numbers  of  such  inflated  skins 
would  always  occur  together,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  same  parent  lAmneria  had 
oviposited  in  all  of  them.  Most  of  the  cocoons  were  found  in  depressions  of  the  rough 
bark  or  other  protected  places.  Single  ones  were  but  rarely  met  with.  The 
Hyphantria  larva  in  dying  had  very  securely  fastened  all  its  legs  into  the  crevices  of 
the  bark,  so  that  neither  wind  nor  rain  could  easily  dislodge  them.  Only  half-grown 
•caterpillars  had  thus  been  killed.  Many  of  these  inflat>ed  skins  showed  in  the  early 
part  of  October  a  large  hole  of  exit  in  their  posterior  and  dorsal  ends,  fh>m  which  the 
ichneumons  had  escaped.  Trying  to  obtain  winged  specimens  of  this  parasite  one 
hundred  and  forty  of  these  cocoons— and  only  such  as  were  not  perforated  in  any 
way — were  collected  and  put  in  a  glass  jar.  Only  a  single  female  was  produced 
from  all  up  to  the  time  of  writings  whilst  very  large  numbers  of  secondary  parasites, 
issued  from  October  11  till  the  90ih  of  November,  and  doubtless  others  will  appear 
•during  the  spring  of  1887,  because  some  of  these  inflated  skins  show  as  yet  no  holes 
of  exit. 

Tachina  sp.  (Fig.  95.) — ^The  parasites  of  H,  ounea  described  so  far  all  belong  to  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  which  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  them.  But  the  fly  now 
to  be  described  is  fully  as  useful  as  any  of  the  others. 

Tachina-flies  are  very  easily  overlooked,  because  they  resemble  large  house-flies 
both  in  appearance    and  in  flight,  and  their  presence  out  of  doors  is  not  usually 

noticed  on  that  account.  Tet  they  play  a  very  im- 
portant role,  living  as  they  do  in  their  larval  state 
entirely  in  insects.  During  the  caterpillar  plague 
such  flies  were  often  seen  to  dart  repeatedly  at  an 
intended  victim,  buzz  about  it,  and  quickly  disappear. 
If  the  caterpillar  thus  attacked  was  investigated, 
from  one  to  four  yellowish- white,  ovoid,  polished, 
and  tough  eggs  would  be  found,  usually  fastened  upon 
its  neck,  or  some  spot  where  they  could  not  readily  be 
reached.  These  eggs  are  glued  so  tightly  to  the  skin 
of  the  caterpillar  that  they  can  not  easily  be  removed. 
Pio.  95.— A  Tachina-fly.  Sometimes  as  many  as  seven  eggs  could  be  counted 

upon  a  single  caterpillar,  showing  a  faulty  instinct 
of  the  fly  or  flies,  because  the  victim  is  not  large  enough  to  furnish  food  for  so 
many  voracious  maggots.  If  the  victim  happens  to  be  near  a  molt,  it  casts  its 
skin  with  the  eggs  and  escapes  a  slow  but  sure  death.  But  usually  the  eggs 
hatch  so  soon  that  the  small  maggots  have  time  to  enter  the  body  of  the  cater- 
pillar where  they  soon  reach  their  full  growth,  after  which  they  force  their  way 
through  the  skin  and  drop  to  the  ground,  into  which  they  enter  to  shrink  into  a 
brown,  tun-like  object  (known  technically  as  the  coarctate*  pupa),  which  contains 
the  true  pupa.  The  caterpillar,  tormented  by  enemies  feeding  within  it,  stops  feed- 
ing and  wanders  about  for  a  long  time  until  it  dies.  As  a  rule,  not  more  than  two 
maggots  of  this  fly  mature  in  their  host,  and  generally  but  one.  The  caterpillar 
attacked  by  a  Tachina-fly  is  always  either  fully  grown  or  nearly  so. 

Tachina-flies  abounded  during  the  whole  term  of  the  prevalence  of  the  caterpillars. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  state  positively  whether  they  were  all  bred  firom  them  or  not, 
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sinoe  the  many  speoiee  of  this  genus  of  flies  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  a  very 
seratanising  iavestigation  would  have  been  necessary  to  settle  such  a  question.  But 
there  is  do  doubt  that  they  were  very  numerous  during  the  summer.  Some  maggots 
obtained  from  caterpillars  kept  for  this  purpose  in  breeding  jars  changed  to  the  fly 
ID  six  days ;  others  appeared  in  twenty  three  days,  and  still  others,  obtained  at 
about  the  same  time,  are  still  under  gronnd,  where  they  will  hibernate.  The  mag- 
gots of  these  flies  do  not,  however,  always  enter  the  ground,  as  some  were  found 
inside  cocoons  made  by  caterpillars  among  rubbish  above  ground. 

31.  DeiopMa bella  (h\nu). 

This  caterpillar  is  said  by  Messrs.  H.  Edwards  and  Elliott  to  feed  on 
the  elm,  as  well  as  Pranas,  Lespedeza,  Myrica,  and  pods  of  Grocalaria. 

Larva. — Headehestnnt  brown,  smooth,  shining.  Ground  color  of  the  body  deep 
boff,  without  orange  tint.  Each  segment  has  a  black  transverse  mark,  deeply  notched 
before  and  behind,  and  edged  broadly  with  white,  having  rather  long  hairs,  those  of 
the  dorsal  region  black,  of  the  lateral  white,  mouth  parts  white,  abdominal  legs  orange, 
banded  with  black  and  white.  The  thoracic  legs  wholly  black.  Length  30"*°>  (.I'^O 
inch). 

32.  Smerintkui  gemiiiatu$  Say. 

Besides  occarring  on  the  elm,  this  insect  also  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
the  ash  and  willow,  as  well  as  the  apple  and  plum. 

Bgg$, — Globose,  somewhat  flattened,  of  a  pale  green  color,  about  one-fifteenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter;  they  hatch  in  seven  days. 

l^M.^When  first  hatched  it  is  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  pale  green 
color,  and  the  caudal  horn  is  fhsoons.  The  mature  larva  is  about  two  inches  and 
ODd-fonrth  long,  of  an  apple-green  color,  somewhat  lighter  above,  with  pale  green  or 
whitish  granulations  over  the  surface.  The  head  has  a  yellow  stripe  on  each  side,  and 
there  are  seven  oblique  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  body,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  ex- 
cept the  last,  which  is  bright  yellow.  There  is  also  a  stripe  on  the  side  of  the  for- 
ward segments.  The  anal  shield  and  plates  are  granulated,  and  of  a  darker  greeu 
than  the  rest  of  the  upper  surface,  but  of  the  same  color  as  the  under  surface.  The 
caudal  horn  is  slightly  curved,  of  a  violet  color  and  granulated.    (Fernald.) 

Moth, — Expanse  of  wings,  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  head  and  thorax  are  pale 
gnj,  the  latter  with  a  rich  dark  brown  triangular  spot  on  the  middle,  which  is 
roQDded  in  front  and  widened  out  behind.  The  abdomen  and  under  side  of  the  body 
are  brownish  gray.  The  fore  wings  are  gray  with  a  faint  rosy  tint  in  some  specimens. 
The  discal  spot  is  whitish  and  bordered  with  dark  brown,  and  a  dark  brown  line 
edged  on  the  inside  with  whitish  starts  from  the  basal  third  of  the  costa  at  right 
angles  with  it,  and  runs  about  half  way  across  the  wing  where  it  forms  nearly  a  right 
angle,  and  then  runs  across  to  the  hinder  margin.  The  lower  part  of  this  line  is 
wider  and  shades  off  on  the  outer  side.  A  broad,  dark  brown,  oblique  stripe,  start- 
ing from  this  line,  occupies  the  space  between  veins  2  and  3,  and  ends  at  a  narrow, 
.somewhat  wavy,  pale  band,  which  crosses  the  outer  part  of  the  wing,  within  which 
is  a  darker  shade  band  with  a  straight  bi^t  still  darker  inner  edge.  Outside  of  the 
pale  band  there  are  several  indistinct,  sinuous  lines  crossing  the  wing,  a  dark  brown 
spot  Just  inside  of  the  anal  angle,  a  lunnlite  spot  of  the  same  color  edged  on  the  in- 
side with  white  at  the  apex,  and  the  outer  border  has  a  wide,  dark  brown  shade  from 
the  Innulate  spot  down  to  near  the  anal  angle. 

The  hind  wings  are  rosy  red  with  gray  costal  and  outer  borders.  There  is  a  large 
black  spot  with  two  blue  spots  on  it  near  the  anal  angle,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  narrow  black  stripe.  Occasionally  a  third  blue  spot  appears,  on  the  black,  and 
sometimes  there  is  but  a  single  one,  giving  the  variety  jamaictnsiSf  Dniry,  which 
Rev.  O.  D.  Hnlst  has  bred  from  eggs  laid  by  geminatus.  The  under  side^f  the  fore 
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wings  has  the  basal  half  rosy  red,  the  entire  costa  and  outer  half  gray,  with  the 
markings  of  the  upper  side  faintly  reproduced.  The  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  is 
gray  and  crossed  by.  alternate  bands  of  brown  and  whitish.  The  males  hare  the 
antennn  dtrongly  bipectinate.    (Femald.) 

33.  The  bao-worm. 

ThyridopUryx  epkemeraformU  (Haw.). 

The  foUowiDg  accoaut  is  takeo  from  Professor  Biley's  bulletin  on 
shade- tree  pests  (No.  10,  Div.  of  Ent.,  U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.) : 

Although  this  species  was  not  particularly  destructive  to  our  shade-trees  in  1886, 
and  in  numbers  greatly  inferior  to  the  Fall  Web- worm  und  the  Tussock-moth,  yet  in 
1879  it  was  much  more  formidable,  and  at  irregular  intervals  becomes  a  great  pest 
where  not  properly  dealt  with,  especially  in  more  southern  States.  For  the  past  two 
or  three  years  it  has  been  on  the  increase  in  special  localities  in  Washington,  and 
should  be  carefully  looked  after. 

The  0^^f.— During  winter- time  the  dependent  sacs  or  bags  of  this  species  may 
be  seen  hanging  on  the  twigs  of  almost  every  kind  of  tree.  If  they  happen  to  be  on 
coniferous  trees,  and  they  are  usually  more  abundant  on  these  than  on  deciduous 
trees,  they  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  the  cones.  In  reality  they  are  the 
coverings  spun  by  our  worm,  and  they  serve  not  only  as  a  protection  to  it,  but  also 
to  the  eggs.  Upon  cutting  open  the  larger  of  these  bags  in  winter-time  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  shell  of  a  chrysalis  (technically  called  the  pupa),  which  is 
filled  with  numerous  small,  yellow  eggs  (Fig.  96  e).  Each  of  these  is  a  little  over  1 
millimeter  in  length,  obovate  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  delicate,  fawn-colored, 
silky  down.  In  this  condition  the  eggs  remain  from  fall  throughout  the  winter  and 
early  spring. 


Fin.  M.—Thj/ridopteryx  ephemerc^ormis :  a,  larra;  6,  male  chrysaliii:  e,  female  moth ;  d,  male  moUr; 
e,  follicle  and  pupa  cut  open  to  nbow  eggs;  J^  fall  fcrown  larva  with  bag;  g,  yoong  larvfe  with 
their  conical  upright  coverings;  all  natural  siae.    After  Riley. 

The  larva  and  its  bag, — About  the  middle  of  May  in  this  latitude  the  eggs  hatch 
into  small  but  active  larvae,  which  at  once  commence  to  construct  a  portable  case 
or  bag  in  which  to  live.  The  way  in  which  this  bag  is  prepared  is  curious  (Fig.  97). 
The  young  larva  crawls  on  a  leaf  and,  gnawing  little  bits  from  the  surface,  fastens 
these  together  with  fine  silk  spun  from  its  mouth.  Continually  adding  to  the  mass, 
the  larva  finally  produces  a  narrow,  elongate  band,  which  is  then  fastened  at  both 
ends  onto  the  surface  of  the  leaf  by  silky  threads.  Having  secured  itself  fhim  fall- 
ing down  by  some  threads,  it  now  straddles  this  band  and,  bending  its  bead  down- 
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ward  (Fig.  97  5),  makeA  a  diye  under  it,  to  ma  a  oomplete  aomenanU  and  lies  on  ita 
back,  held  down  by  the  band  (Fig.  97  o).  By  a  quick  turning  moTement  the  larva 
regains  its  feet,  the  band  now  extending  acroea  ita  neck  (Fig.  97  d).  It  then  adds  to 
the  band  at  each  end  until  the  two  ends  meet,  and  they  are  then  faatened  together 
80  as  to  form  a  kind  of  narrow  collar  which  encirclee  the  neck  of  the  worm.  Far 
from  resting,  it  now  bnsiea  itself  by  adding  row  after  row  to  the  anterior  or  lower 
end  of  the  collar,  which  thns  rapidly  grows  in  girth  and  is  pushed  further  and  further 
over  the  maker  (Fig.  97  e).  The  inside  of  this  bag  is  now  carefully  lined  with  an 
additional  layer  of  silk,  and  the  larva  now  marches  off,  carrying  the  bag  in  an  up- 
right position  (Fig.  96  g  and  Fig.  97/).  When  in  motion  or  when  feeding,  the  head 
and  thoracic  segments  protrude  from  the  lower  end  of  the  bag,  the  rest  of  the  body 
being  bent  upward  and  held  in  this  position  by  the  bag.  As  the  worms  grow  they 
continue  to  increase  the  bags  from  the  lower  end  and  they  gradually  begin  to  use 
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Fio.  97. — Tkifridopteryx  ^phenurc^ormii.    How  the  yoong  larva  prepares  ita  bag.    After  Bfley. 

larger  pieces  of  leaves,  or  bits  of  twigs,  or  any  other  small  objects  for  ornamenting 
the  outside.  Thus  the  bags  will  differ  according  to  the  different  kind  of  tree  or  shrub 
upon  which  the  larva  happens  to  feed  ;  those  found  on  coniferous  trees  being  orna- 
mented with  the  filiform  pine  leaves,  usually  arranged  lengthwise  on  the  bag,  while 
those  on  the  various  decidnous  trees  are  more  or  less  densely  and  irregularly  covered 
with  bits  of  leaves  interspersed  with  pieces  of  twigs.  When  kept  in  captivity  the 
worms  are  very  fond  of  using  bits  of  cork,  straw,  or  paper,  if  such  are  offered  to 
them.  When  the  bags,  with  the  growth  of  the  larva,  get  large  and  heavy,  they  are 
no  longer  carried,  but  allowed  to  bang  down  (Fig.  96/).  The  worms  undergo  four 
molta,  and  at  each  of  these  periods  they  close  up  the  mouth  of  their  bags  to  remain 
within  until  they  have  cast  their  skin  and  recovered  from  this  effort.  The  old  skin, 
as  well  as  the  excrement,  is  pushed  out  through  a  passage  which  is  kept  open  by  the 
worms  at  the  extrf»mity  of  the  bag. 

The  young  larva  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  brown  color,  but  when  more  full-grown 
that  portion  of  the  body  which  is  covered  by  the  bag  is  soft,  of  light-brown  color 
and  reddish  on  the  sides,  while  the  head  and  the  thoracic  joints  are  horny  and 
mottled  with  dark-brown  and  white  (Fig.  96  a).  The  numerous  hooks  with  which 
the  small,  fleshy  prologs  on  the  middle  and  posterior  part  of  the  body  are  furnished 
enable  the  worm  to  firmly  cling  to  the  silken  lining  of  the  bag,  so  that  it  can  with 
difficulty  be  pulled  out. 

The  bag  of  the  full-grown  worm  (Fig.  96/)  is  elongate-oval  in  shape,  its  outlinea 
being  more  or  less  irregular  on  account  of  the  irregularities  in  the  ornamentation 
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above  described.  The  silk  itself  is  extremely  toagh  and  with  -  difficulty  palled 
asunder. 

The  larviB  are  poor  travelers  dnrinf^  growth,  and  thongh,  when  in  great  n ambers, 
they  mast  often  wander  from  one  branch  to  another,  they  rarely  leave  the  tree  opon 
which  they  were  bom  nuless  comiielled  to  do  so  by  hanger  through  the  defohation  of 
the  tree.  When  fall-grown,  however,  they  develop  a  greater  activity,  especially 
when  very  numerous,  and,  letting  themselves  down  by  a  fine  silken  thread,  travel 
fast  enoogh  across  sidewalks  or  streets  and  often  for  a  considerable  distance  until 
they  reach  another  tree,  which  they  ascend.  This  migratory  desire  is  instinctive ;  for 
should  the  worms  remain  on  the  same  tree  they  would  become  so  numerous  as  to 
necessarily  perish  for  want  of  food. 

Pupation, — ^The  bags  of  the  worms  which  are  to  produce  male  moths  attain  rather 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  while  those  which  produce  females  attain  nearly  double 
this  size.  When  ready  to  transform,  the  larvse  firmly  secures  the  anterior  end  of  the 
bags  to  a  twig  or  branch,  and  instinct  leads  it  to  reject  for  thi^purpose  any  deciduous 
leaf  or  leaf-stem  with  which  it  would  be  blown  down  by  the  winds.  The  inside  of 
the  bag  is  then  strengthened  with  an  additional  lining  of  silk,  and  the  change  to 
chrysalis  is  made  with  their  heads  always  downward.  The  chrysalis  is  of  a  dark- 
brown  color,  that  of  the  male  (Figi  96,  h)  being  only  half  the  size  of  that  of  the  female 
(Fig.  96,  e  and  Fig.  99,  a). 

The  imago  or  perfect  insect. — After  a  lapse  of  about  three  weeks  from  pupation  a  still 
greater  difference  between  the  two  sexes  becomes  apparant.  The  male  chrysalis  works 
its  way  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bag  and  half  way  out  of  the  opening  at  the  extremity. 


Via.9S.^Thyridopteryxephenier(!^formi$:  Fio.  M.-^Thyridopttryx  epk^mert^f&rmU :  b.  The 

a,  Follicle  cut  open  to  show  the  manner  in  end  of  male  abdomen  from  the  side,  showing  gen- 

which  the  female  works  from  her  paparium  italia  extended;    e,    genitalia   in  repose.    Tentral 

and  reaches  the  end  of  the  bag,  natural  view  :  d,  do.,  dorsal  view  <'nlftrged.    (After  Riley) 
size;  6,  female  extracted  from  her  case, 
enlarged.    (After  Riley). 

Then  its  skin  bursts  and  the  imago  appears  as  a  wingAd  moth  with  a  black,  hairy  body 
and  glassy  wiugs  (Fig.  96,  d).  It  is  swift  of  flight,  and  owing  to  its  small  size  and 
transparent  wings,  is  rarely  observed  in  nature.  The  life-duration  of  this  sex  is  also 
very  short.  Tbe  female  imago  is  naked  (save  a  ring  of  pubescence  near  the  end  of 
the  body  of  yellowish- white  color),  and  entirely  destitute  of  legs  and  wings  (Fig.  96, 
0,  and  Fig.  98,  &).  She  pushes  her  way  partly  out  of  the  chrysalis,  her  head  reaching 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  bag,  where,  without  leaving  the  same,  she  awaits  the  approach 
of  the  male.  The  manner  in  which  the  chrysalis  shell  is  elongated  and  reaches  to  the 
end  of  the  bag  is  shown  in  Fig.  98,  a,  and  an  enlarged  side  view  of  the  female  showing 
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the  details  of  stinotare  is  shown  at  b,  in  the  same  figare.  The  extensility  of  the  male 
genitalia,  which  permits  him  to  reach  the  female  within  her  bag,  is  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  Fig.  99,  where  the  parts  are  shown  at  rest,  c  and  d,  and  in  action  h.  Fer- 
tilization being  accomplished,  the  female  works  her  way  back  within  the  chrysalis 
Bkin  and  fills  it  with  eggs,  receding  as  she  does  so  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  bag, 
where,  having  completed  the  work  of  oviposition,  she  forces,  with  a  last  effort,  her 
shmnken  body  ont  of  the  opening,  drops  exhausted  to  the  ground,  and  perishes. 
When  the  female  has  withdrawn,  the  slit  at  the  head  of  the  pnpariam  and  the  elastic 
opening  of  the  bag  dose  again,  and  the  eggs  thas  remain  securely  protected  till  they 
are  ready  to  hatch  the  ensuing  spring. 

Gwgrapkieal  distribution,— The  Bag- worm  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  more  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Middle  States  and  in  the  Southern  States,  but  seems  to  be  absent 
from  the  Peninsula  of  Florida.  Within  these  limits  it  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Texas,  and  reaches  the  less  timbered  region  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Northward,  it  is 
oecasionally  found  in  New  York  and  even  Biassachnsetts,  but  so  rarely  and  locally 
restricted  that  neither  Dr.  Harris  nor  Dr.  Fitch  mention  it  in  their  publications  on 
economic  entomology.  Wherever  it  occurs  it  prefers  the  gardens  and  parks  within 
or  near  the  cities,  being  much  less  abundant  in  the  woods  remote  from  cities. 

Fbad  planU, — ^The  Bag-worm  is  known  to  feed  on  a  large  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  bnt  has  a  predilection  for  certain  kinds  of  coniferous  trees,  notably  the  red  ' 
cedar  and  arbor  yit»,  and  as  these  evergreens  are  much  less  able  to  stand  the  loss 
of  their  foliage  than  the  decidnous  trees,  the  worms  are  much  more  dangerous  to  the 
fbnner  than  to  the  latter.  The  hard  maples  are,  as  a  rule,  avoided  by  the  worms, 
and  it  is  also  quite  noticeable  that  they  are  not  particularly  fond  of  oak  leaves  and 
those  of  the  Panlonias.  The  ailanthus  trees  are  also  generally  exempt  from  their  at- 
tacks, either  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  leaves,  or  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  compound  nature  of  the  leaves,  the  worms  fastening  their  bags  to  the  leaf 
stems  which  fall  to  the  ground  in  fall.  With  these  exceptions,*  the  worms,  when 
sufficiently  numerous,  do  great  damage  to  most  other  kinds  of  trees  used  in  our 
cities  as  shade  and  park  trees. 

RemedieB. — ^In  the  case  of  the  Thyridopteryx,  effective  preventative  work  can  be 
done  during  the  winter-time  or  when  the  trees  are  bare.  The  bags  which  contain  the 
hibernating  eggs,  and  which  are  very  easily  detected,  may  then  be  gathered  or  pruned 
and  burned.  This  work  may  be  so  easily  done  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  increase 
of  this  species.  Where  intelligent  action  is  possi  ble  the  bags  were  better  collected  and 
heaped  together  in  some  open  inclosure  away  from  trees,  rather  than  burned.  By 
this  means  most  of  the  parasites  will  in  time  escape,  while  the  young  Bag-worms, 
which  win  in  time  hatch  and  which  have  feeble  traveling  power,  must  needs  perish 
from  inability  to  reach  proper  food. 

i^mies.— The  Bag- worm  is  so  well  protected  in  all  its  stages  that  no  insectiv- 
oroQs  bird  nor  predaceous  insect  is  known  to  attack  it.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of 
predaceous  enemies,  the  Bag-worm  suffers  from  the  attacks  of  at  least  six  true  para- 
sites, while  two  others,  which  may  be  primary  but  are  probably  secondary,  are  reared 
from  the  bags.  Three  of  these  are  Ichneumonids,  viz:  (1)  Pitupla  oonquisitor  Say 
(Fig.  100) ;  (2)  Pimpla  inquiHtor  Say,  and  (3)  HenUteles  thyridopterigis  Riley  (Fig.  101). 
Of  these,  the  last-named  is  most  abundantly  bred,  and  we  have  always  considered  it 
as  the  most  important  parasite  of  the  Bag- worm.  The  past  season,  however,  we  have 
ascertained  that  three  species  of  the  genus  HemiteUa,  viz:  H,  uHlis,  and  two  ande- 
scribed  species,  are  unquestionably  secondary  parasites,  and  this  renders  it  quite 
likely  that  H,  ikfiridopUrigi$  may  also  be  secondary,  or,  in  other  words,  a  parasite  of 
one  of  the  true  parasites  of  the  Bag^worm.  It  is  a  question,  however,  which  only 
the  most  carethl  study,  with  abundant  material,  can  decide,  as  the  law  of  unity  of 
habit  in  the  same  genus  finds  many  exceptions  in  insect  life.  The  other  parasites 
are  as  follows :  (4)  Ckalci$  avata  Say.    This  parasite  is  a  very  general  feeder  on  Bepi- 

*The  China  trees  of  our  Southern  cities  are  entirely  exempt  from  the  worms. 
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dopteroos  lary»,  and  we  hsTO  bred  it  from  seven  widely  different  species.  (5)  SpiUh- 
chdloiB  mariee  (Riley).  This  species,  while  parasitic  on  Thyridopteryx,  is  more  partial 
to  the  large  silk-spinning  caterpillars,  as  we  have  reared  it  from  the  coooons  of 
all  of  onr  large  native  Silk-worms.    (6)  Ptenmalus  sp.    This  nndescribed  Chaloid  is 


Fig.  100.— Pimpto  wnqyMXof.  a,  larva;  b,  head  of  do.  from  front;  e, 
pupa ;  d,  adult  female  (hair  line  indicating  natural  size) ;  «,  end  of  male 
abdomen  from  above ;  /,  tame  from  the  side— all  enlarged.    (After  Riley. ) 


foand  very  abaodantly  in  the  Bags,  bnt  may  be  a  secondary  parasite.  (7)  DinooanU 
thyridopierygia  Ashmead.*  This  parasite  was  bred  from  the  bags  in  Florida  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Ashmead,  who  believes  it  to  be  parasitic  on  the  eggs.    (8)  Tiiohina  sp. 


FiQ.lOl.—HemiUUtthyridopUrigia:  a,  male;  b,  female; 
e,  sack  of  bag- worm  cat  open,  showing  ooooons  of  parasite, 
natural  sise.    (After  Riley.) 

We  have  bred  a  large  bluish  Tachinid  from  the  bags.  Its  eggs  are  commonly  at 
tached  to  the  bags  externally,  near  the  neck,  and  the  yonng  larvae,  on  hatching, 
work  their  way  into  the  case.  They  frequently  fail,  however,  to  reach  the  Bag- 
worm. 

34.  THE  WHITE- SPOTTED  TUSSOCK-MOTH. 

Orgyia  leucostigma  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time  a 
most  grievoQS  pest  in  our  cities.  We  have  observed  it  on  Boston 
Oommon,  where  for  years,  as  stated  by  the  late  Dr.  Brewer,  it  has  been 
[njarions  to  the  elms,  as  well  as  the  maples.  Thongrh  the  species  ex- 
tends firom  Maine  and  Canada  to  the  Sonthem  States,  it  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  and  more  common  in 

*  Mr.  Ashmead's  description  (Canadian  Entomologist,  XVIII,  No.  5,  p.  97,  May 
(1886),  shows  that  this  species  can  not  belong  to  Dinocanis^  as  limited  by  Mayr. 
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towns,  parks,  gardens,  and  orchards  than  in  forests*  As  this  insect  has 
recently  been  studied  by  Professor  Biley  and  his  assistants,  I  repro- 
dace  their  results: 

TKeegga. — ^Daring  the  month  of  June,  and  more  especially  late  in  fall  and  throagh- 
oat  the  winter,  glistening  white  objects  may  be  seen  on  the  trunks  and  the  larger 
branches  of  trees,  or  in  the  corners  of  the  fences  near  by,  or  on  bunches  of  dead  leaves 
hanging  on  the  tree  (see  Fig.  102  a).  Upon  examination  these  masses  will  be  found 
to  be  glued  on  to  a  cocoon  of  dirty  gray  color,  and  to  consist  of  numeroos  perfectly 
roand,  cream-white  eggs,  which  are  partly  ooTered  by  a  glistening  white  froth  or 


Fio.  108.— On^yia  Utaeoitigfna :  a,  female  ou  oocoon;  6,  larva;  a,  female  papa;  d,  male  papa;  «, 

Biley  d#I. 

spittle-like  matter.  In  one  of  these  egg-masses  which  we  received  from  Kansas  we 
have  counted  as  many  as  786  eggs,  while  from  another  mass  we  obtained  upward 
of  400  y oang  caterpillars. 

The  yonng  caterpillars  scatter  all  over  the  tree  soon  after  hatching.  When  dls- 
torbed  they  make  free  use  of  a  fine  silken  thread,  which  they  spin,  and  by  which 
they  let  themselves  down.  The  fnll-grown  larvse  are  often  seen  to  change  quarters 
aud  travel  from  one  branch  to  another  or  from  one  tree  to  another.  Their  rather 
qoiet  way  of  moving  contrasts  strongly  with  the  nervons  movements  of  the  Fall 
Web-worm. 

In  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Washington,  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  the  newly-born  caterpillar,  not  qnite  3  millimeters  in  length, 
is  of  dull  whitish-gray  color,  with  the  under  side  paler,  the  upper  side  being  covered 
with  rather  long  hairs  and  tnfts  of  a  dark-brown  color.  In  two  days  from  hatching 
small  orange  spots  begin  to  appear  along  the  back,  and  on  the  seventh  day  the  first 


Fig.  108 — Orgyia  leueottigma:  female  oaierpillar.    Riley  dd. 

molt  takes  place,  to  be  followed  at  intervals  of  six  days  each  by  the  second  and  third 
molta.  The  changes  that  take  place  during  this  time  in  the  appearance  of  the  cater- 
pillar are  remarkable,  and  after  the  third  molt  it  is  a  beautiful  object  and  of  striking 
appearance  (Fig.  103). 

Larva. — ^The  head  and  two  little  elevated  spots  situated  on  joints  9  and  10  are 
bright  vermilion  red;  the  back  is  velvety  black  with  two  bright  yellow  subdorsal 
lines,  and  another  yellow  line  each  side  along  the  lower  sides.  The  whole  body  is 
thinly  clothed  with  long  pale-yellow  hairs,  originating  from  small  wart-like  eleva- 
tions.   Fonr  oream-colored  or  white  dense  brushes  of  hair  are  in  a  row  pi/the  middle 
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of  the  foartb,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  dorsal  joints,  while  from  each  side  of  the  head 
arises  a  long  plame-like  taft  of  hlaok  hair  projecting  forward  and  ootward.  A  simi* 
lar  plume  projects  upwards  from  the  last  dorsal  joint.  The  hairs  composing  these 
plumes  are  coarse,  barhed,  knobbed,  and  arranged  in  sets  of  unequal  length,  thus 
giving  the  plumes  a  turbinate  appearance. 

Pupation, — Six  days  after  the  third  molt  a  portion  of  the  larvae  spin  np :  all  these 
produce  male  moths.  The  female  caterpillars,  which  up  to  this  time  have  been  undis- 
tingnishable  from  the  male  caterpillars,  undergo  a  fourth  (and,  as  it  appears  from 
more  recent  experience,  in  some  instances  even  a  fifth)  molt  and  acquire  twice  the 
size  of  the  male  caterpillar.  This  last,  when  full  grown,  measures  about  twenty 
millimeters  in  length.  The  cocoon  spun  by  the  male  caterpillar  is  of  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish color  and  sufficiently  thin  to  show  the  insect  within.  It  consists  of  two  layers, 
the  hairs  of  the  tufts  and  brushes  of  the  caterpillar  being  interwoven  with  the  oater 
layer.  The  female  cocoon  is  correspondingly  larger,  of  gray  color,  and  much  more 
solid  and  denser  than  the  male  cocoon.  The  male  chrysalis  (Fig.  13  d),  which  is  soon 
formed  within  the  cocoon,  is  of  brownish  color,  sometimes  whitish  on  the  ventral 
side,  and  covered  on  the  back  and  sides  with  fine  white  hairs.  The  female  chrysalis 
(Fig.  102  o)  is  much  larger  than  the  male,  and  otherwise  differs,  especially  in  lacking 
the  wing-sheaths  and  in  having  on  the  three  first  segments  after  the  head  transverse 
flattened  protuberances  composed  of  scales,  which  are  much  less  visible  in  the  male. 
The  duration  of  the  pupa  state  is  less  than  a  fortnight. 

The  imago,— The  male  (Fig  102  e)  is  a  winged  moth  with  feathery  antennce  and  very 
hairy  forelegs.  The  general  color  is  ashy-gray,  the  front  wings  being  crossed  by  un- 
dulated bands  of  darker  shade,  with  two  black  markings  on  the  outer  edge  near  the 
tip  and  a  white  spot  on  the  inner  edge  also  near  the  tip.  He  may  f^requently  be  seen 
sitting  on  the  trunks  of  trees  or  on  the  shady  side  of  houses,  etc.,  as  he  rests  daring 
the  day  and  flies  only  after  dusk,  often  being  attracted  by  light.  The  female  (Fig. 
102  a)  is  totally  different  from  the  male  in  appearance  and  resembles  a  hairy  worm 
rather  than  a  moth,  since  she  possesses  the  merest  rudiments  of  wings.  She  is  of  a 
pale  gray  color,  the  antenna  being  short  and  not  feathered,  the  legs  rather  slender 
and  not  covered  with  long  hairs.  She  has  consequently  no  power  of  flight,  and  ia 
barely  able  to  walk.  After  working  her  way  out  of  the  chrysalis  and  cocoon  she 
takes  her  place  on  the  outside  of  the  latter,  and  patiently  awaits  the  approach  of  the 
male.  Here  she  also  deposits  and  protects  her  eggs  in  the  manner  already  mentioned, 
after  which  she  drops  exhausted  to  the  ground  and  perishes.  The  white  mass  cover- 
ing the  eggs  is  at  first  viscous,  but  soon  dries,  becoming  brittle,  and  is  imperviona 
to  water. 

Hibernation, — The  species  hibernates  normally  in  the  egg  state,  bat  occasionally  & 
living  chrysalis  may  be  found  in  winter-time.  On  Janaary  30,  1874,  we  received 
from  Mr.  Hunter  Nicholson,  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  a  newly-hatched  female,  and  this 
had,  no  doubt,  prematurely  issued  from  a  hibernating  chrysalis.  This  is,  however, 
quite  exceptional,  and  the  different  climatic  conditions  to  which  the  species  is  sub- 
jected in  its  wide  distribution  do  not  seem  to  alter  the  normal  mode  of  hibernation. 

Number  of  annual  generations, — In  the  latitude  of  Washington  the  species  is  two- 
brooded,  the  images  of  the  first  generation  appearing  in  the  first  part  of  June,  those 
of  the  second  generation  in  September  and  October.  On  several  occasions  we  have 
found,  however,  that  a  portion  of  the  caterpillars  from  one  and  the  same  batch  of 
eggs  would  be  feeding  while  the  rest  had  already  transformed  to  images.  The  result 
of  this  retardation  and  irregularity  in  development  is  that  caterpillars  may  be  found 
continuously  throughout  the  season  fh)m  June  till  October,  and  that  there  is,  conse- 
quently, no  distinct  dividing  line  between  the  two  generations.  lu  the  more  northern 
States  the  species  is  single-brooded,  the  caterpillars  appearing  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August. 

Natural  enemies  and  parasites.— The  fact  that  the  caterpillar  makes  no  effort  to 
conceal  itself  shows  that  it  enjoys  immunity  from  enemies,  and  notably  from  birds. 
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In  fiiet,  the  Amerioan  Yellow-billed  Cookoo,  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  and  the  Robin  are 
the  only  birds  which  have  been  observed  to  feed  apon  the  larvcD.  Predaceons  insects 
are  also  not  particolarly  fond  of  this  hairy  caterpillar,  the  weU-lcnown  Wheel- bug^ 
[PriouiduB  <fri»tatu$,  Fig.  104)  and  a  few  other  Soldier-bngs  being  the  only  speoiea 
which  occasionally  suck  its  juices.  Noctnrnal  birds,  and  especially  bats,  will,  no 
doabt,  devonr  many  of  the  male  moths  flying  aboat  after  dosk,  bat  the  deetruction 


Fxo.  104.— /Vioniditf  erigtatua:  egg«,  lArre,  aod  fall-groim  specimen*.    (After  Glorer). 


of  a  portion  of  the  males  has  no  appreoiable  inflaence  on  the  decrease  of  the  worma 
of  the  next  generation.  The  egg-masses  appear  to  be  effectnally  protected  by  the 
froth-like  oovering,  as  neither  bird  nor  predaceons  insect  has  been  observed  to  destroy 
them. 

While  the  list  of  enemies  that  devonr  the  species  is  thas  small,  that  of  the  parasites 
is  fortanately  qaite  large,  and  it  is  due  tq  their  inflaence  that  the  caterpillars  are 
not  permaDontly  i^Jarioos.  There  are  several  trne  parasites  of  this  insect.  Fitch 
deseribed  one  species  which  he  bred  in  considerable  n ambers  fh>m  the  larva,  as 
Trickogrammaf  orgjficB,  bat  a  perusal  of  his  aoooant  indicates  plainly  that  this  par- 
asite is  an  Eitlophua.  He  also  described  a  closely-related  insect  as  Triohogrammaf 
fraterna  and  gave  it  as  a  very  probable  parasite  of  Orgyia,  There  is,  however,  not 
the  slightest  evidence  ot  snch  parasitism  and  this  insect  mast  in  fatare  be  excladed 
from  the  list  of  parasites  of  the  Orgyia  larv».  We  have  reared  from  this  insect 
P^p2a  i/nqmiHtoTf  and  an  nndetermined  Tachinid  fly,  and  have  had  from  the  larva 
the  coooona  of  a  Iftlcrogaster  whioh  has  not  been  reared  to  the  imago.  We  have  also 
bred  a  trae  egg-parasite  of  the  genos  TelenomuSt  two  distinct  species  of  the  genas 
Pter^maUu  from  the  larvie,  and  Mr.  Lintner  has  sent  as  a  specimen  of  a  species  of 
Tttnulicku9j  which  is  probably  parasitic  upon  one  of  the  Pteromali. 

35.  HaUMota  tessellari*  Hb. 

This  boaotifal  insect,  whether  we  consider  the  caterpillar  or  the  motb^ 
is  said  by  Harris  to  be  very  commoo  throaghout  the  United  States  on 
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the  battODWood  or  sycamore,  bat  as  it  also  ocoors  on  the  elm,  oak,  and 
other  forest  trees,  it  may  as  well  be  described  here. 

I  have  fonnd  it  on  the  sycamore  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  September  20 
to  30.  It  span  a  cocoon  the  26th,  bat  died  in  confinement.  The  cocoon 
is  oblong'Oval,  composed  of  the  hairs  interwoven  with  a  very  little 
silk,  and  asaally  span  in  crevices  in  fences,  and  ander  stones,  etc 
The  moth  appears  in  New  England  after  the  middle  of  Jane.  The 
moth  has  an  enormoas  geographical  range,  extending  from  Maine  and 
Canada  to  Brazil  and  Paragnay,  Mr.  Neamogen  having  specimens  from 
the  latter  conntry  in  his  collection. 

^^LarvsB  of  this  species  were  fonnd  at  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  September  14, 
1870,  feeding  on  eak  and  elm;  also  on  elm  at  Springfield,  111.;  on 
swamp  oak  at  Selma,  Ala.,  early  in  October.  It  is  also  fonnd,  accord- 
ing to  Smith  and  Abbot,  feeding  on  leaves  of  beech,  hornbeam,  and 
plane. 

<*The  general  color  of  some  larvsB  is  qnite  yellow,  bat  they  become 
dark  after  molting.  By  the  6th  of  October  they  generally  commence 
forming  their  cocoons,  which  as  a  rnle  are  formed  on  the  snrfiBM^,  thoagh 
occasionally  they  go  into  the  gronnd  to. the  depth  of  an  inch. 

^^The  moth  issnes  from  aboat  the  last  of  April  to  the  latter  part  of 
Jane. 

^^  Some  of  the  larvad  are  infested  by  Tachinids  and  nnmeroas  speci- 
mens of  a  Microgaster. 

^<Two  larvsB  of  this  moth  were  fonnd  by  E.  A.  Schwarz  on  swamp 
oak  at  Selma,  Ala.  From  one  of  these  larvae  a  Tachina  emerged  early 
in  October." — (Biley's  nnpnblished  notes.) 

Larva. — Body  of  the  shape  asaal  in  this  gen  as ;  the  hairs  delicate  boff-yeUow ;  four 
dorsal  pencils  in  front,  of  light  sienna  brown,  with  two  pairs  of  shorter  lateral  white 
tofts;  a  pair  of  whitish  tnfbs  near  the  end  of  the  body;  head  yellowish  brown;  & 
row  of  lateral  black  spots  above  the  base  of  the  abdominal  legs ;  length  30"^. 

Moth. — Pale  buff-yellow ;  the  fore  wings  more  pointed  than  in  most  of  the  other 
species,  translaceut  and  crossed  by  five  broad  irregolar,  slightly  darker  bands,  edged 
with  fine  dark  lines ;  the  third  band  is  dislocated  and  only  reaches  from  the  costal 
edge  of  the  wing  to  the  median  vein,  and  includes  a  long  sinuous  discal  line.  The 
large  shoulder  tippets  are  edged  with  bluish  green,  and  the  abdomen  is  ocherons-yel- 
low.    Expanse  of  wings  li  to  2  inches. 

36.  Datana  oontraota  Walker. 

The  following  notes  are  contribated  by  Professor  Biley : 
This  insect  has  been  found  from  the  middle  of  August  to  October  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
feeding  on  the  elm  and  oak.  Those  found  on  the  oak  appear  to  have  generaUy 
paler  stripes  than  the  elm-feeding  form.  The  larvae  enter  the  ground  by  the  first  of 
October  and  commence  issuing  towards  the  end  of  June  of  the  following  year. — 
(Unpublished  notes.    See  also  p.  151.) 

Larva.—The  general  color  is  shiny  black,  with  four  yellow,  longitudinal  lines  run- 
ning on  each  side  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The  ventral  region  is  also  black, 
with  three  yellow  longitudinal  lines  running  its  length,  interrupted  only  by  the  pro- 
legs;  head  as  large  as  body  and  shiny  black;  cervical  shield,  feet,  and  abdominal 
prologs  light  brown,  the  latter  having  black  extremities.    The  aiml  prologs  are  very 
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email  and  black.  It  i8  sparsely  covered  with  flae  white  hairs,  which  are  longest  near 
the  head  and  spiracles.  When  disturbed  it  throws  op  the  head  and  tail,  resting  on 
the  prologs.    They  are  gregarious  when  young.    Length,  2i  inches. 

37.  Nerio9  hidentata  Walker. 


Flo.  105.   NeriM  Indentata,  from 
Piokiurd. 


Flo.  108.  Nerieelid^fUata:  a,  moth;  6,  larra;  «,  pape;  d, 
folded  leaf  IndociDK  the  ooooon,  all  Datural  else ;  «,  the  egc, 
ealarged,  with  outline  of  the  sarfaoe  pattern,  mnch  magni- 
fled.    C.  L.  Marlatt  <M. 


I  onoe  found  the  larva  on  the  elm  at  Providence  fully  grown  Septem- 
ber 3,  but  failed  to  describe  it ;  it  pupated  September  6,  and  the  moth 
appeared  in  May  of  the  following  year.  The  pupa  is  rather  thick,  the 
cremaster  very  blunt,  with  a  long,  slender,  acute  point  bearing  ver^^ 
short  curled  set»,  and  divided  at  the  end  into  two  minute  forks. 
Length,  18»»« 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  notes  and  description  of  the  larva 
to  Professor  Kiley : 

Found  September  16,  1869,  at  Bellville,  on  the  common  elm,  a  most  singular  cater- 
pillar. 

September  96, 1869,  they  all  descended  to  the  ground  and  formed  their  cocoons  in 
the  same  oomer  of  the  breeding  cage.  The  cocoon  is  formed  on  the  Bur£EM)e  of  the 
earthy  and  consists  of  loose,  yielding  silk  and  earth. 

It  issued  the  following  May  4,  1870.  From  a  larva  found  feeding  on  the  elm  Au- 
gust 26  the  moth  issued  September  ^21.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

Larva, — Length,  1.25  inches.  (General  color,  polished  bluish  green.  Head  nar- 
rower above  than  below,  and  larger  than  segment  1 ;  head  of  the  same  polished  green 
hue  as  the  body,  with  four  perpendicular  silvery-green  lines,  the  two  outer  ones  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  triangular  piece  and  then  taking  its  V-shaped  form.  A  row— four 
to  six  —of  minute  black  eye-spots  at  base  of  palpi.  Three  thoracic  segments  pale  sil- 
very green  above,  interrupted,  however,  by  a  straight  dorsal  and  wavy  subdorsal 
line  of  the  dark  bluish-green  general  color.  Segments  4  to  11,  inclusive,  each  with  a 
large  anteriorly  directed  prominence  ending  in  a  bifid  ridge,  the  incision  being  trans- 
verse, the  anterior  portion  being  curved  backwards  and  larger  than  the  posterior 
part,  the  two  looking  very  much  like  the  bill  of  an  eagle  and  susceptible  of  being 
opened  and  closed.  Segments  from  1  to  6  gradually  increasing ;  6  to  9  about  of  a  size, 
or  showing  but  a  very  slight  decrease;  10  and  11  somewhat  smaller  and  of  a  size, 
though  the  prominence  on  11  is  more  pointed  and  higher  than  that  on  10.  Steep  de- 
eline  from  11  to  anus,  with  but  a  very  slight  prominence  on  12.  The  upper  half  of 
the  body,  including  prominences,  is  silvery-green,  with  the  dark  lines  already  men- 
tioned on  thoracic  segments,  and  an  oblique  dark  line  running  on  the  other  segments 
from  anterior  base  of  prominence  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  following  segment. 
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Sommits  of  prominenoes  yellowish,  with  extreme  edg«  a  browD.  Spiraolee  yellowish 
with  a  lilaceons  annulation.  Thoracic  segments  with  a  lilaceoos  line,  bordered  above 
with  yellow  immediately  above  the  legs ;  segmeats  4  and  5  with  a  distinct,  and  th& 
rest  of  the  segments  each  with  an  indistinct  patch  of  the  same  two  colors  in  a  lin& 
with  it,  frequently  becoming  confluent  and  forming  another  line  from  10  to  anal  legs. 

SiDce  this  report  was  sent  to  the  printer  Mr.  0.  L.  Marlatt  has  pnb- 
lished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  annual 
meetings  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  IScience  (1887-'8d)  an  accoant  of 
the  habits  and  transformations,  with  the  above  figures,*  of  this  singu- 
lar Kotodontian.  It  appears  to  be 'double  brooded,  as  the  moths  ap- 
peared in  Kansas  from  May  to  June,  and  the  females  deposited  their 
eggs  at  that  time;  a  second  brood  of  moths  probably  appearing  about 
the  first  of  August,  as  the  caterpillars  become  fully  grown  September 
14-21.  They  spin  cocoons  of  stout,  brownish  silk  within  folded  leaves 
(Fig.  106  d)  or  under  some  slight  protection  at  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
concealed  by  particles  of  earth. 

jE^^.— .9X.55™™.  Shape  hemispherical,  with  a  broad  flattened  base,  irregularly 
encircled  by  a  whitish  cement,  fastening  it  to  the  leaf.  Surface  shining,  apparently 
smooth,  bat  when  highly  magnified  is  found  to  be  covered  with  raised  lines  inclosing^ 
minnte  polygonal,  usnally  six-sided  areas.  Color,  honey-yellow;  after  hatching^ 
nearly  white.     (Marlatt.) 

38.  Seirodonta  hilineata  (Packard). 

This  insect  was  known  by  Dr.  Harris  to  inhabit  the  elm  as  early  as 
1837,  and  as  his  descriptions  were  from  life  I  reproduce  them  below. 
The  caterpillar  is  found  from  August  until  October.  Professor  French 
has  also  described  the  larva  found  on  the  elm.  (Oan.  Ent,  xviii,  49.) 
The  larva  which  Harris  (Ent.  Oorr.,  302)  found  under  a  sycamore  and 
reared  on  sycamore  leaves  is  evidently  the  young  of  Heterocampa  uni- 
color;  September  16  it  secured  itself  in  a  leaf,  doubled  and  fastened 
with  bands  of  silk. 

lyarva,— Body  green  like  the  following,!  with  a  lateral  white  line  approximating  on 
the  fourth,  third,  second,  and  first  segments  and  distant  on  the  others;  dorsal  line 
aad  tabercles  as  in  the  following.  On  the  sides  of  the  sixth  and  ninth  segments  a 
triangular,  claret-red  spot.  This  caterpillar  varies  in  having  also  a  semi -circular  red 
spot  on  the  top  of  the  fourth  segment,  and  sometimes  the  entire  back  between  the 
white  lateral  lines  is  claret  red  and  angulated  downwards  on  the  sixth  and  ninth  seg- 
ments. 

A  young  specimen  found  September  10,  1841,  had  the  whole  back  deep  claret  red^ 
bounded  on  each  side  by  an  irregular,  whitish  line.  The  claret  color  was  angularly 
dilated  on  the  sixth  and  ninth  segments,  and  the  tubercles  on  the  fourth  and  eleventh 
segments  were  also  deep  claret  red.    Length,  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

Moth, — Cinereous.  Upper  side  of  the  palpi  and  end  of  the  patagia  dark.  Fore 
wings  crossed  by  basal  and  outer  waved  and  angulated  lines,  margined  on  each  side 
with  blackish.  The  basal  line  is  angular  inwards  on  the  internal  nervnre,  is  rounded 
outwards  across  to  the  subcostal  and  acutely  angulated  on  that  nervure.  Outer  line 
angulated  outward  on  the  internal,  and  waved  and  angulated  to  the  costa.    Between 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  £.  A.  Popenoe  for  the  use  of  this  cut. 
f  The  **  following  ^  species  is  Notodonta  (Oluphiaia  t)  ulmi  Harris  MSS.     PI.  II,  figs. 
2  and  3.    These,  however,  appear  to  represent  Lookmaius  manieo  (Het,  suhaUnoans), 
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this  liue  and  the  oater  margin  is  a  faint  hand.  Between  the  two  principal  lines  are 
eomehlack  scales;  a  few  black  scales  mark  the  obsolete  discal  spot.  Towards  the 
apex  on  tie  costa  are  fonr  dark  spots.  Hind  wings  smoky ,  a  little  discolored  at  the 
internal  angle,  beneath  concolorous.  The  female  wants  the  few  black  scales  between 
the  two  principal  lines.  Length  of  body,  male,  .70 ;  female,  .75 ;  expanse  of  wings, 
male,  1.60;  female,  1.50  inch. 

THB  UNICORN  WORM. 

39.  Sckizura  umoomis  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth,  more  comtnonly  met  with  on  the  apple 
tree,  we  have  foand  September  6  on  the  elm  at  Brunswick,  Me.  At 
about  this  date,  Harris  says,  it  makes  its  cocooo,  which  is  thin  and  al- 
most transparent,  resembling  parchment  in  texture,  aod  covered  gen- 
erally with  bits  of  leaves  on  the  outside.  The  caterpillars  remain  in 
their  cocoons  a  long  time  previous  to  changing  to  chrysalids,  and  the 
moth  appears  the  following  May  and  June. 

This  and  the  other  species  of  the  genus  are  doubtless  protectee^  from 
the  attacks  of  birds  by  their  dose  resemblance  to  a  dead,  dry  portion 
or  blotch  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  as  they  usually  feed  on  the  edge. 

The  foUowiDg  observations  have  been  made  by  Professor  Biley : 

The  lanra  of  the  above  species  is  found  feeding  on  qnite  a  number  of  ditferent 
plants,  snoh  as  oak,  elm,  plum,  apple,  dogwood,  alder,  winterberry,  rose,  and  black- 
berry, also  on  hickory. 

It  is  a  very  singularly  shaped  caterpillar.  Oeneral  color  in  sound  specimens,  rich 
reddish-brown,  in  others  grayish-brown,  shaded  with  very  minute  spots  of  a  darker 
color,  which  give  it  a  shagreened  appearance.  A  faint  line  of  a  darker  color  runs 
along  each  side  from  the  third  segment.  It  is  variegated  on  the  back  with  a  lighter 
color,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  V^  as  one  looks  from  the  head,  and  two  lines 
forming  a  V  start. 

Larvse  found  on  blackberry  were  mostly  very  pale,  with  the  white  Y  mark  on 
Joints  9  and  10  very  plain,  with  much  glaucous  color  about  the  back,  and  with  the 
other  shades  of  purple-brown,  flesh-brown,  olive  and  pale  green,  which  are  found  on 
the  withering  blackberry  bushes,  all  present.  The  glaucous  and  brown  colors  are 
especiaUy  noticed  on  the  canes  of  this  plant. 

The  insect  ia  evidently  two-brooded,  those  of  the  first  brood  spinning  up  at  the 
commencement  of  July,  while  larvce  of  a  second  brood,  often  only  about  one  fourth 
grown,  are  found  as  late  as  October  10. 

The  cocoon  is  very  thin  and  looks  much  like  parchment.  It  frequently  draws  a 
few  leaves  together  for  this  |>urpose,  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis  in  about  four  days, 
which  is  at  first  of  the  same  color  as  was  the  carerpillar,  the  green  segments  being 
distinctly  visible,  but  soon  changes  to  a  shiny  brown,  with  two  points  at  the  tail,  and 
one  blnnter  one  at  the  head.  There  are  also  slight  elevations  on  the  under  part  of 
the  abdomen  where  the  prologs  of  the  caterpillar  were. 

The  mimicry  of  the  larva  when  on  the  blackberry,  either  stem  or  leaf,  is  perfect, 
^nd  the  imitative  resemblance  of  the  moth,  when  at  rest,  to  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  still 
more  striking.  The  moth  always  rests  head  downwards  with  the  legs  all  drawn  to- 
gether and  its  wings  folded  round  the  body,  which  is  stretched  out  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees,  the  dull  gray  coloring  of  the  wings  with  the  lichen-green  and  flesh 
color  giving  the  whole  such  a  perfect  appearance  to  a  piece  of  rough  bark  that  rbe 
deception  is  perfect. 

Some  of  the  larvie  are,  however,  infested  with  Tachinids  and  with  Ophion  purgator 
S»y.    (Riley's  unpublished  notes.)  r-^  i 
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Larva. — Body  mach  compreaaed ;  head  not  so  wide  as  the  body,  oompressed,  flat- 
teiied  in  froDt,  elevated  towards  the  vertex,  cleft,  ending  in  two  ronnded  conical  ta- 
berclee;  pale  mst-red,  densely  marbled  with  a  fine  net- work  of  darker  lines.  Body 
pale  rust*  red,  with  a  pale  pea-green  patch  on  the  side  of  the  second  and  third  tho^ 
racio  segments,  not  reaching  to  the  anterior  spiracle.  First  abdominal  segment  witlt 
a  large  high  acnte  conical  tnbercle,  bearing  at  tip  two  very  slender  spreading  brown 
cylindrical  tubercles.  On  fifth  a  slight  hnmp,  bearing  two  small  warts ;  eighth  seg- 
ment bearing  a  rather  large  dorsal  hnmp,  supporting  two  dark  warts;  in  front  is  a 
broken  V-shaped  silver  mark,  the  apex  directed  forward.  Anal  legs  brown,  held  out, 
with  end  of  body,  horizontally.  Three  lateral  obscure  oblique  lines  connecting  with 
a  dark  obscure  lateral  straight  line  placed  some  distance  above  the  spiracles.  Feet 
all  rust  reddish,  thoracic  feet  paler.     Length  20">™. 

Moth, — ^Fore  wings  light  brown,  with  patches  of  greenish  white  and  with  wavy 
dark  brown  lines,  two  of  which  inclose  a  small  whitish  space  near  the  shoulders ;  a 
short  blackish  mark  near  the  middle ;  the  tip  and  outer  hind  margin  whitish,  tinged 
with  red  in  the  males ;  and  near  the  outer  hind  angle  there  are  one  small  white  and 
two  black  dashes ;  the  hind  wings  of  the  male  are  dirty  white,  with  a  dusky  spot  on 
the  inner  hind  angle ;  those  of  the  female  are  sometimes  entirely  dusky ;  the  body  is 
brownish,  and  there  are  two  narrow  black  bands  across  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax. 
The  wings  expand  from  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  one  inch  and  a  hal^  or  nearly. 
(Harris.)  It  dlflfers  from  the  other  species  of  the  genus  in  having  on  the  tiiorax  dark 
transverse  lines  before  and  behind,  with  the  internal  angle  of  the  hind  wings  darlu 
In  this  genus  the  antennao  are  pectinated  to  .the  tip,  the  palpi  are  short;  fore  wings 
rather  broad,  square  at  the  apex,  the  outer  margin  hardly  oblique,  and  the  anal  tuft 
is  bifid. 

40.  LoehmmuB  tp. 

A  notodoDtian  described  below  occurred  on  the  elm  August  22.  I 
tried  in  vain  to  rear  it;  it  began  to  make  its  cocoon  September  20.  but 
died. 

Lai-va.— Young.  Body  rather  slender,  somewhat  compressed.  Head  rather  large, 
produced  toward  the  apex,  but  not  conical,  green ;  on  each  side  a  white  straight  line 
edged  in  front  with  black.  On  first  abdominal  segment  a  pair  of  bright  red 
dorsal  tubercles,  third  segment  from  the  end  of  the  body  humped,  the  bump  ending 
in  two  rounded  bead -like,  reddish  tubercles.  Anal  legs  rather  large,  oblique,  but  not 
strikingly  so,  and  not  held  out  straight  as  in  N,  unioornU.  Body  pale  green,  color  of 
the  under  side  of  the  elm  leaf.  Three  yellow  dorsal  lines,  the  median  the  narrowest, 
on  the  abdomen.  On  thoracic  segments  a  broad  single  white  line,  containing  two 
parallel  dark  distinct  purple  thread-like  lines ;  2  to  4  small  yellow  warts  on  each 
segment.    Anal  legs  with  a  dark  external  line.    Length  12™°^. 

41.  Oluphiaia  irilineata  Pack. 

We  have  but  a  single  eastern  species  of  this  genus  to  which  possibly 
the  Oluphisia^  ulmi  of  Hards'  Correspondence  (p.  302)  belongs.  It 
is  represented  on  his  PL  II,  Figs.  2-3.  He  states  that  the  caterpillar 
inhabits  the  American  elm,  occurring  in  August,  September,  and  Octo* 
ber.  We  add  his  description  of  the  caterpillar,  which,  however,  may 
possibly  be  that  of  Lochmceus  manteo^  as  Harris'  figure  very  closely 
represents  that  caterpillar,  thou|;h  he  undoubtedly  bred  this  Oluphisia 
from  the  elm. 

Xarva.— Oreen,  back  paler.  Head  with  a  white  lateral  stripe  edged  before  with  ver- 
milion and  black ;  a  reversed  black  V  on  the  front ;  side  of  the  body  with  minute  black 
points  and  very  short  longitudinal  lines.   A  white  lateral  line  converging  on  the  fourth 
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segment  before  and  diverging  behind,  and  extending  on  each  side  to  the  tips  of  the 
twelfth  segment;  on  the  foarth  segment,  between  two  orange-oolored  tubercles, 
begins  a  white  dorsal  line,  edged  with  green,  which  also  extends  to  the  tip  of  the 
twelfth  segment.  The  lateral  lines  on  the  first  three  segments  are  edged  within  or 
aboye  with  pink  or  parple,  and  sometimes  a  narrow  pnrple  edge  borders  the  lateral 
line  above  to  the  end.  On  the  eleventh  segment  are  two  very  minnte  orange  tnber- 
des,  and  a  few  very  small  yellow  ones  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  A  yellow  lateral 
line  JQst  above  the  feet  on  the  first  three  or  four  segments.  Spiracles  oraoge.  The 
minote  tnberoles  on  the  fourth  and  eleventh  segments  emit  each  a  black  hair,  and 
the  other  tnberoles  small  whitish  hairs.  Twelfth  segment  with  the  prolegs  elevated 
when  the  insect  is  at  rest.    (Harris.) 

Moth.— Jjight  cinereous,  fore  wings  lighter  than  the  thorax.  Two  transverse 
darker  Unee,  inclosing  an  obscure  yellowish  band.  The  first  line  straight,  the  second 
oblique,  with  two  large  teeth  pointing  in  ward,  on  the  snbmedian  interspace,  and  on 
the  fourth  subcostal  veinlet.  A  snbmarginal  line  twice  bent,  obtusely  angulated  in 
the  second  median  interspace,  and  on  the  subapical  space.  Wings  dark  at  the  base 
sod  at  the  ends  of  the  venules.  Hind  wings  nearly  white,  not  discolored.  Beneath 
nniformly  pale  ash.  Expanse  of  wings  1.10  to  1.25  inches.  This  moth  can  be  dis- 
tiDgnished  from  other  Notodontians  by  the  uniform  ciuereons  tinge,  the  three  trans- 
▼eise  lines  on  the  fore  wings,  the  yellowish  band  limited  within  by  the  straight  line, 
without  by  the  oblique  waved  line ;  also  by  the  plain  outer  half  of  the  wing,  inter- 
mpted  ne»r  the  margin  by  the  rather  obscnre  twice  waved  darker  line,  and  by  th& 
plain  hind  wings. 

42.  Deilephila  lineata  (Fabr.). 

Plate  III,  fig.  3,  larva. 

The  larva  of  this  species  occurred  ou  the  elm,  according  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Bridgham,  of  Providence,  who  kindly  presented  me  with  the  excellent 
colored  sketch  on  plate  III.  It  also  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  apple, 
grape,  plam,  cnrrant,  gooseberry,  buckwheat,  turnip,  watermelon, 
duckweed  {Stellaria)j  bitter  dock  {Rumex  obtusifolius)^  evening  prim- 
rose {(Enothera  biennis) j  common  purslane  {PortvXaca  oleriicea).  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larva,  which  is  to  be  found  in  July,  is  a 
general  feeder.  The  moth  appears  in  September.  It  ranges  from 
Maine  and  Canada  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  The  caterpillar  i& 
infested  by  a  tachina  fly. 

Larva, — About  3  inches  long  and  quite  variable.  The  most  common  form  is  of  a 
yellowish  green  color,  with  a  row  of  prominent  spots  along  each  side,  each  spot  coq- 
•isting  of  two  curved  black  lines  inclosing  a  crimson  patch  above  and  a  pale  yellow 
line  below,  the  whole  being  connected  by  a  pale  yellow  stripe  edged  with  black.  In 
some  instances  these  spots  are  disconnected,  and  the  space  between  the  black  crescents- 
is  of  a  uniform  cream  color.  The  other  form  of  the  larva  is  black,  with  a  yellow  line 
sloog  the  middle  of  the  back  and  a  double  series  of  yellow  spots  and  dots  along  the 
flide.    Caudal  horn,  yellowish  orange  towards  the  extremity,  and  rough. 

Pupa, — ^The  pupa  is  light  brown,  the  bead-case  compressed  laterally  and  prominent; 
tongue-case  not  apparent.    (Clemens. ) 

Moth. — Body  and  fore  wings  olive  brown,  with  three  parallel  white  stripes  along 
each  side  of  the  thorax ;  fore  wings  with  a  buff  stripe  reaching  from  the  base  of  the 
hinder  edge  to  the  apex;  the  hinder  edge  of  the  wing  narrowly  edged  with  white, 
and  the  veins  marked  with  white;  hind  wings  black,  with  a  central  reddish  band  in- 
closing a  whitish  spot  near  the  hinder  margi  n ;  the  outer  margin  is  narrowly  edged 
wiUi  brownish,  tinged  with  reddish ;  wings  white ;  expanse  of  wings  nearly^  inches. 
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43.  Apatela  gritea  (Walker). 

The  caterpillar  has  been  reared  by  Mr.  Elliot  from  the  elm. 

Larva  after  third  moli.— Pale  apple  greeu,  the  dorsal  region  elevated  into  a  ridge 
•and  marked  with  a  broken  brown  dorsal  line,  broadest  on  segments  2, 3,  8,  9,  and  10; 
the  brown  patch  on  2  with  cream-colored  edges ;  head  pale  green  in  center,  brownish 
-on  the  sides,  with  paler  marblings.  Segments  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  and  12  have  small  raised 
taberoles  bearing  spines,  and  on  second  segment  bnnches  of  long  hairs.  Lateral 
region  wholly  pale  green  with  whitish  irrorations.  Spiracles  cream  color,  edged 
with  black.    Thoracic  and  abdominal  legs  concoloroos.    Length  l^^'*^  (.60  inch). 

Full-grown  larva. — Head  dall  chestnut  brown,  with  some  darker  markings;  body 
wholly  yellowish  green  with  a  slight  brownish  tint.  On  segments  7  and  8  is  a  broad 
brown  triangular  patch,  the  mark  being  continued,  slightly  reduced  in  size,  to  the 
Aual  segment.  Each  of  the  segments  bears  brownish  tubercles,  with  short,  spinous 
hairs ;  those  of  No.  5  have  six  tubercles,  those  of  8  and  9*  three  each,  and  the  rest 
only  two ;  there  is  a  faint  subdorsal  brownish  line  broken  up  into  patches;  the  spira- 
■cles  are  brown,  with  redder  brown  patches  above  and  below  them.  When  at  rest  seg- 
ments 3, 4,  5,  and  6  are  very  much  elevated  into  a  hump.  All  the  tubercles  bear 
«hort,  sharp  hairs,  and  there  is  also  a  series  along  the  lower  lateral  region.  Length, 
when  at  rest,  25«'n ;  when  feeding,  32°>»  (1.28  inches).     (Hy.  Edwards  &  Elliott. ) 

Moth, — Cinereous ;  abdomen  and  hind  wings  white.  Fore  wings  rather  short  and 
broad,  hardly  oblique  along  tfie  exterior  border,  with  two  irregular  black  diacal 
ringlets,  with  a  widely  interrupted  black  stripe,  and  with  two  black  bands,  emch  of 
which  forms  a  distinct  X*  where  it  traverses  the  stripe ;  interior  band  undalating, 
interrupted;  exterior  band  zigzag ;  expanse  of  wings  14  to  16  lines.     (Walker. ) 

44«  Apatela  morula  Grote  &  Robinson. 

Mr.  E.  Thaxter  has  foand  the  eggs  of  this  moth  on  the  elm.  They 
hatched  Jaly  12.  The  larva  molts  six  times,  the  sixth  time  Aaf^ost  2. 
With  the  last  molt  there  is  a  change  of  color  and  with  this  a  change 
of  habits,  for  the  caterpillar  instead  of  resting  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves,  on  which  it  spins  a  slight  web,  as  in  the  preceding  stages, 
betakes  itself  to  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  where  it  becomes  almost  invis- 
ible. 

The  cocoon  is  spun  under  loose  bark  or  in  the  crevices,  and  can  often 
be  found  on  the  trunks  of  old  elms,  though  the  moth  is  somewhat  rare. 
The  present  brood  began  to  spin  August  9,  producing  a  single  imago 
in  confinement  September  7 ;  the  moth  usually  appears  in  June  and 
July.  A  larva  also  occurred  on  the  linden  September  15.  ^*  In  their 
early  stages  the  larvae  of  A.  morula^  furciferaj  radcliffiij  and  clarescens 
<)an  hardly  be  distinguished  at  a  glance,  and  all  except  the  last  species 
produce  striking  changes  of  color  after  the  last  molt."  (Papilio,  iii,  13.) 

Egga. — Very  small,  mnch  flattened,  whitish. 

Toung  larva. — Dirty  greenish  white,  without  marks;  a  few  white  hairs,  a  sal>doT- 
sal  row  black,  head  tinged  with  brown. 

After  fir$t  molt.  ^ Jul  J  15.  Light  green;  legs  and  setiferons  tobercles  white  ;  a 
subdorsal  white  band ;  a  few  anterior  and  posterior  hairs  rery  long.  Head  light  ^^reen 
with  a  few  longitudinal  dark  streaks.    Length,  2.5™°^. 

After  second  molt. — July  19.  Brighter  green.  Subdorsal  band  more  distinot,  inter- 
mpted  on  segments  1  and  10.  A  transverse  median  dorsal  red  band  on  segments  4, 
7, 11.  Form  more  tapering  abruptly  anteriorly  and  gradually  posteriorly  from  aeg* 
roents3aDd4.     Length,  6™".  ^  j 
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After  third  molt.— July  22.  Clear  light  pea- green.  A  sabdorsal  yellow  band 
growing  faint  on  segments  9  and  10.  A  conspicaous  mottled,  dark  red  brown  dorsal 
patch  on  segments  4,  7, 11,  edged  posteriorly  and  externally  with  yellow.  A  line  lat- 
eral white  line.  Two  small  dorsal  reddish  patches  on  segment  1.  Setiferons  tuber- 
cles yellowish,  bearing  a  few  long  whitish  hairs.  Head  green  anteriorly,  mottled 
reddish  posteriorly.    Legs  and  prologs  green.    Length,  10"^'b. 

After four^  molt.-~Ju.ly  26.  Dark  yellow  green  above,  blae  green  below ;  colors 
brighter  than  in  the  preceding  stage.  Lateral  line  broken  and  inconspicnons;  other- 
wise  as  in  the  preceding  stage.    Length,  18°»<°. 

After  fifth  moZ<.— Colors  more  intense,  the  yellow  and  red  of  the  dorsal  spots  con- 
trasting strongly.  In  a  few  specimens  segment  8  has  in  all  the  above  stages  a  dorsal 
spot  less  conspicnons  than  the  rest;  otherwise  as  in  fifth  stage.    Larva,  30™^ 

After  sikth  molty  larva  full  fed. — General  color  mottled-brown  and  greenish  like  the 
bark.  A  dorsal  black  band  contracted  between  each  segment^  containing  a  central 
dorsal  white  line.  On  segments  4,  7,  8  this  band  forms  a  transveroe  dorsal  hnmp, 
edged  with  deep  black  and  set  with  a  few  short  white  hairs.  Above  and  below  the 
stigmata  are  white  setiferons  tnbercles  bearing  whitish  hairs.  Segments,  1, 2,  and 
3  are  set  with  tnbercles  bearing  longer  hairs  than  the  others,  which  are  directed 
anteriorly.  A  diagonal  black  mark  snffnsed  on  segments  1,  2,  3  runs  superiorly  and 
posteriorly  just  above  the  stigmata.  The  latter  black  ringed  with  white.  Head  black 
anteriorly,  dull  carmine  or  orange  posteriorly,  with  a  central,  arrow-shaped  light- 
brownish  mark,  and  with  several  lateral  whitish  streaks.  Legs  greenish  ;  prologs 
black.    Beneath  dirty  greenish.     Length,  50mm  (2.00  inches).   (Thaxter). 

Moth. — Fore  wings  pale  gray,  the  marks  and  lines  with  olivaceons  shadings. 
An  elongate  narrow  black  streak  along  the  median  nervure,  extending  to  the 
oQter  line  of  the  transverse  anterior  and  heavily  shaded  beneath  with  olivaceous. 
Transverse  anterior  line  geminate,  the  lines  wide  apart  on  the  costa,  olivaceoua,  the 
inner  marked  with  black  scales  along  its  middle.  Orbicular  spot  small  olivaceous. 
Beniform  spot  greenish  ocherous.  Hind  wings  smoky  gray.  Expanse  of  wings  44™'> 
(1.76  inch).  A  little  smaller  than  A,  lobelia  and  paler  colored.  Easily  distinguished 
by  its  ocherous  olivaceous  shadings,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  black  dash  on  the 
disk  which  connects  the  ordinary  spots  in  A.  lobeliw.    (Grote.) 

45.  Apatela  vinnula  Grote. 

According  to  Mr.  Thaxter  this  species  feeds  on  the  elm. 

46.  Apatela  ulmi  Harris. 

This  species  was  reared  by  Dr.  Harris.  It  becomes  fally  fed  by  the 
middle  of  September  in  northern  New  England,  and  spins  a  tough 
cocoon,  the  moth  appearing  the  second  week  in  June  (Harris's  Gorr.). 
We  have  fonnd  it  on  the  elm  September  15,  in  Maine. 

Larva. — Head  large,  as  wide  as  the  body ;  black,  with  a  deep  red  patch  on  each  side  of 
the  vertex  above ;  dypeus  with  a  V-shaped  white  spot ;  between  the  forks  of  the  V  ft 
white  line  leading  to  the  white  labrum ;  basal  joint  of  antennse  white,  rest  jet  black. 
Body  thick,  with  three  fleshy,  black,  conspicuous  transverse  dorsal  humps,  one  on 
first,  sixth,  and  eighth  segments.  From  the  eighth  segment  a  black  median  dorsal 
line  extends  to  end  of  body ;  in  Aront  a  white-gray  median  line  extends  to  head,  and 
is  edged  broadly  with  black;  four  unequal  whitish  warts  on  each  side  of  each  seg- 
ment ;  fh>m  them  stand  out  on  each  side  long  white  hairs,  nearly  as  long  as  the  body 
is  thick.  From  each  uppermost  tubercle  only  short  hairs  radiate.  The  top  and 
sides  of  the  body  also  rough  with  phort  white  thick  hairs.  Thoracic  feet  black ; 
abdominal  ones,  pale  flesh-colored.  Anal  legs  striped  slightly  and  irregularly  on  the 
4ivtside.  Behind  the  head  on  thoracic  segments  and  on  the  tail  a  ^^^  fiff^Psi^S 
white  hairs.    Length,  32«»»n'.  jOOglL 
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47.  Q^ametrid  caterpillar. 

This  span  worm,  which  exactly  resembles  a  small  twig  of  the  elm, 
occarred  at  Branswick,  Me.,  Aagast  20.  It  did  not  complete  its 
transformations,  as  a  small  Ichneumon  came  out  of  the  end  of  the 
body. 

Larva, — Body  oylindrioal,  smooth,  slightly  wrinkled.  Head  cleft,  but  the  lateral 
tubercles  are  not  very  high,  sabaoate,  quite  regularly  cooical.  Prothoracio  segment 
slightly  wider  than  the  head ;  square  in  front,  edge  touched  with  light  dull  white. 
Fifth  abdominal  segment  with  two  conspicuous  rounded  conical  tubercles  concolor- 
ous  with  the  body,  which  is  reddish  brown^ust  the  tint  of  a  small  elm  twig.  Pennlt- 
imate  segment  a  little  humped  and  rough  and  dark.  Supra-anal  plate  triangolar, 
rather  acute ;  surface  rather  rough,  a  little  granulated.  Anal  legs  very  broad  and 
rather  short  and  with  the  dorsal  spines  rather  broad;  hind  edge  of  legs  and  spines 
edged  with  fine  set»  like  a  fringe.  Front  part  of  each  abdominal  segment  lighter, 
being  marbled  or  speckled  with  dark  on  a  somewhat  lilac  ground,  but  these  patches 
are  scarcely  well  enough  marked  to  give  the  body  a  checkered  appearance.  Full- 
fed,  August  20  to  25.    Length,  2S>^^. 


48.  The  goldsmith  bebtlr. 

Cotalpa  lanigera  Linn. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Scarab^id^b. 

This  beetle  is  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  bright  yellow  above,  with  a 
golden  metallic  luster  on  the  head  and  thorax,  while  the  ander  side  of 
the  body  is  copper-colored,  and  densely  covered  with  white  hairs. 

Dr.  Harris  says  that  it  is  very  common,  remarking  that  it  begins  to 
appear  in  Massachusetts  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  continues 
generally  till  the  20th  of  June.  ^<  In  the  morning  and  evening  twilight 
they  come  forth  from  their  retreats,  and  fly  about  with  a  humming 

and  rustling  sound  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  the  tender 
leaves  of  which  they  devour. 
Pear  trees  are  particularly  sub- 
ject to  their  attacks,  but  the 
elm,  hickory,  poplar,  oak,  and 
probably  also  other  kinds  of 
trees,  are  frequented  and  in- 
jured by  them.''  Dr.  Lockwood 
has  found  it  on  the  white  pop- 
lar of  Europe,  the  swee^gum, 
and  has  seen  it  eating  the  Law- 
ton  blackberry.  He  adds  that  the  larv»  of  these  insects  are  not 
known;  probably  they  live  in  the  ground  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 

It  has  remained  for  the  Bev.  Dr.  S.  Lockwood  to  discover  that  the 
grub  or  larva  of  this  pretty  beetle  in  New  Jersey  devastates  straw- 
berry beds,  the  larva  feeding  upon  the  roots,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  May  beetle.    His  account  was  first  published  in  the  American 
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Naturalist  (vol.  ii,  pp.  186,  441).  He  says  that  in  the  month  of  May  in 
the  ordinary  cnltare  of  his  garden  the  spade  has  tamed  ap  this  beetle 
generally  in  company  with  the  May  beetle.  He  foand  that  some  of 
the  larvsB,  as  in  the  case  of  the  May  beetle,  assame  the  adult  beetle 
state  in  October  and  remain  under  ground  for  seven  months  before 
appearing  in  the  spring. 

Larva*-^The  lary»  (fig.  107)  he  describes  as  "whitish  grabs,  about  one  inch  and 
three-qaarters  long  and  over  half  an  inch  thick,  with  a  yellowish-brown  scale  on  the 
part  corresponding  to  the  thorax.''  I  may  add  that  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  young 
of  the  May  beetle  that  it  requires  a  close  examination  to  tell  them  apart.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  two  are  much  the  same ;  if  anything  the  Cotalpa  is  slightly  shorter 
and  thicker,  and  its  body  is  covered  with  short,  stiff  hair,  especially  at  the  end,  while 
in  the  May  beetle  the  hairs  are  much  finer,  sparse,  and  the  skin  is  consequently 
shiny.  They  also  differ  in  the  head  being  fuller,  more  rounded  in  Cotalpa,  the  dy- 
pens  shorter  and  very  convex,  while  in  the  May  beetle  it  is  flattened.  The  upper  lip 
(labrum)  is  in  Cotalpa  longer,  more  rounded  in  front  and  narrower  at  the  base,  and 
fall  convex  on  the  surface,  whUe  in  the  young  May  beetle  it  is  flat.  The  antennie 
are  longer  and  larger  in  the  goldsmith  beetle,  the  second  joint  a  little  over  half  as 
long  as  the  third,  while  in  the  May  beetle  grub  it  is  nearly  three-quarters  as  long ; 
the  third  Joint  is  much  longer  than  in  the  latter  grub,  whUe  the  fourth  and  fifth  are 
of  the  same  relative  length  as  in  the  liay  beetle,  but  much  thicker.  The  Jaws  (man- 
dibles) are  much  alike  in  both,  but  not  quite  so  acute  in  the  Cotalpa  as  in  the  other, 
nor  are  the  inner  teeth  so  prominent.  The  maxilla  is  much  longer  and  with  stouter 
Spines,  and  the  palpi  are  longer  and  slenderer  in  the  grub  of  Cotalpa  than  in  the 
other,  though  the  Joints  have  the  same  relative  proportion  in  each ;  the  basal  Joint 
is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  in  the  May  beetle.  The  under  lip  (labium)  is  thronghout 
mach  longer,  and  the  palpi,  though  two-Jointed  in  each,  are  much  longer  and  slen- 
derer in  tiie  grub  of  Cotalpa  than  in  that  of  the  May  beetle.  The  feet  are  mach 
larger  and  more  hairy  in  the  Cotalpa.  Both  larvse  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  third  (.35)  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  widest  part. 

As  regards  the  namber  of  years  in  the  life  of  this  insect.  Dr.  Lock- 
wood  remarks : 

When  collecting  the  larv»  in  May  I  often  observed  in  the  same  places  grubs  of  the 
Cotalpa  of  at  least  four  distinct  ages,  each  representing  a  year  in  the  life  of  the 
insect.  Judging  from  Benny's  figures  of  the  larvse  of  the  English  cockchafer,  or  dor- 
beetle  (MeloUmtha  vulgaris).  But  the  cockchafer  becomes  an  imago  in  January  or 
February,  and  comes  forth  into  active  life  in  May,  just  four  years  from  the  deposit  of 
^0  ^gg-  Supposing  our  Cotalpa  to  take  on  the  imago  form  in  autumn,  and  to  spend 
its  life  from  that  time  to  the  next  May  in  the  ground,  it  would  be  five  years  old  when 
it  makes  its  d^but  as  an  arboreal  insect. 

It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Lockwood  may  be  in  error  regarding  the  age 
of  this  beetle,  as  M.  T.  Beiset  says  in  France  this  insect  is  three  years 
in  arriving  at  its  perfect  beetle  state.  The  following  remarks  on  the 
habits  of  the  Eoropean  chafer  may  aid  observers  in  this  country  in 
stadying  the  habits  of  oar  native  species.  M.  Beiset  says  (see  <<  Cos- 
mos "  as  translated  in  the  American  Natnralist,  vol.  ii,  p.  209) : 

This  beetle  in  the  spring  of  1865  defoliated  the  oaks  and  other  trees,  while  immense 
numbers  of  their  larvte  in  the  succeeding  year,  1866,  devoured  to  a  fearful  extent  the 
roots  of  garden  vegetables,  etc.,  at  a  loss  to  the  department  of  the  lower  Seine  of 
over  five  millions  of  dollars.  This  insect  is  three  years  in  arriving  at  its  perfect 
beetle  state.    The  iarv»,  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  the  beetles  which  appeared  in 
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each  Qamben  in  1865,  pMMd  a  Mooiid  winter,  that  of  1807,  at  a  mean  depth  in  the 
soil  of  forty-one  bnndredths  of  a  meter,  or  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  thermome- 
ter plaoed  in  the  ground  (which  was  oorered  with  snow),  at  this  mean  depth,  nerer 
rose  to  32°  F.  as  minimnm.  Thus  the  larv»  survived  after  being  perfectly  frosen 
(probably  most  subterranean  larvte  are  thus  frozen,  and  thaw  ont  in  the  spring  at 
the  approach  of  warm  weather).  In  June,  1867,  the  grubs  having  become  full  fed, 
made  their  way  upwards  to  a  mean  distance  of  about  thirteen  inches  below  the  enr- 
face,  where,  in  less  than  two  months,  they  all  changed  to  the  pupa  state,  and  in 
October  and  November  the  perfect  beetle  appeared.  The  beetles,  however,  hibernate, 
remaining  below  the  surface  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  months  and  appearing  in  April 
and  May.  The  inmiature  larv»,  warned  by  the  approaching  cold,  began  to  migrate 
deep  down  in  the  soil  in  October,  when  the  temperature  of  the  earth  was  ten  degrees 
above  zero.    As  soon  as  the  snow  melted  they  gradually  rose  towards  the  surface. 

As  regards  the  time  and  mode  of  laying  the  eggs,  we  qaote  fix>m 
Dr.  Lockwood  as  follows : 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  June  last  we  caught  in  the  drug  store,  Keyport, 
whither  they  were  attracted  by  the  provision  of  light,  four  Cotalpm,  representing 
both  sexes.  These  were  taken  home  and  well  cared  for.  On  the  16th  a  pair  coapied. 
Ajar  of  earth  was  at  once  provided  and  the  beetles  plaoed  on  top  of  the  dirt.  In 
the  evening  the  female  burrowed  and  disappeared.  Near  midnight  she  had  not 
returned  to  the  surface ;  next  morning  she  had  re-appeared.  The  earth  was  then 
very  carefully  taken  from  the  Jar,  and,  as  removed,  was  inspected  with  a  glass  of 
wide  deld  but  low  power.  Fourteen  eggs  were  found,  not  laid  (as  we  expected)  in 
one  spot  or  group,  but  singly  and  at  different  depths.  I  was  surprised  at  their  great 
size.  Laid  lengthwise,  end  touching  end,  two  eggs  measured  very  nearly  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch.  They  were  like  white  wax,  semi- translucent;  in  form,  long- 
ovoid  and  perfectly  symmetrical.  On  the  13th  of  July  one  had  hatched ;  the  grab 
was  weU  formed  and  very  lively.  Its  dimensions  were  abont  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  abont  three- thirtieths  of  an  inch  iu  thickness.  It  was  a  dnU 
white,  the  head  plate  precisely  that  dull  yellow  seen  in  the  adult  grub,  the  legs  the 
same  color,  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  lead  color,  the  skin  being  transparent. 
For  food  a  sod  of  white  clover  (Dr^foHum  repem)  was  given  them,  roots  downward, 
knowing  that  the  young  larvie  would  come  upward  to  eat.  They  were  then  left 
undisturbed  until  August  19,  when  the  sod  was  removed,  and  it  was  found  tiiat 
the  grubs  had  eaten  into  it,  thus  making  little  oval  chambers,  whioh  were  enlarged 
as  the  eating  went  on.  They  were  carefully  picked  out  and  a  fresh  sod  of  grass  and 
clover  supplied.  They  had  now  grown  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  preaerrind 
the  same  colors.  J 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  few  of  the  eggs  escaped  me  in  the  search.  I  am  ol 
opinion,  however,  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  is  the  average  number  laid  by  om 
beetle.  In  short,  the  insect  lays  her  eggs  in  the  night,  probably  not  more  tha4 
twenty.  The  hatching  of  these  required  in  the  present  instance  twenty-sevei 
days.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  this  time  was  remarkabU 
cold  and  wet.  It  is  almost  certain  that  with  favorable  thermal  conditions  this  mighl 
be  lessened  fhlly  seven  days. 

49.  Oraptodera  carinata  ((}erm.).  * 

Regarding  the  habits  of  this  beetle,  Mr.  W.  L.  Devereaax  writes  q 
as  follows : 

I  do  not  remember  taking  any  of  Oraptodera  okalghm  on  the  elm  except  when  tH 
tree  was  a  supporter  of  a  grapevine  or  else  in  close  proximity  to  one.  There  is  j 
Graptodera  occurring  quite  plentiftilly  on  elm  foliage,  however.  It  is  of  a  greenia 
hne.    I  deem  it  G,  wninata,  ^  ^ 
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60.  THB  cock's- comb  KLM  QALL-LOU8K. 

Colopha  nlmicola  (Fitch). 
Order  Hemiptera  ;  family  Aphid^b. 

ThefoJlowingiaocoaDtis  taken  from  Professor  Biley's  Notes  on  the 
AphididflB  of  the  United  States,  pablished  in  Vol.  V  of  the  Ball.  U.  B. 
Geol.  and  Qeog.  Barvey: 

FormiDg  cook's-eomb-like  galls  on  the  npper  snifaoe  of  the  leaves  of  Ulmu$  ameri- 
eoMo,  the  galls  appearmg  with  the  openiDg  of  the  leaves,  and  taming  brown  and 
black  in  late  sommer.  A  very  common  gall,  which  may  be  called  the  Cock's-comb 
Eiiu  Gall,  being  fonnd  on  the  White  Elm,  and  particnlarly  on  young  trees.  It  was 
well  described  by  Fitch  as  an  "  ezcresence  or  follicle  like  a  cock's  comb,  arising  ab- 
raptly  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves,  usually  I  inch  long  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
high,  compressed,  its  sides  wrinkled  perpendicularly  and  its  summit  irregularly 
gashed  and  toothed ;  of  a  paler  green  color  than  the  leaf  and  more  or  lees  red  on  the 
ode  exposed  to  the  sun ;  opening  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  by  a  long  slit-like  ori- 
fice; inside  wrinkled  perpendicularly  into  deep  plates.''  There  are  several  genera- 
tions and  the  sexual  individuals  are  monthless.  I  have  not  been  able  to  prove  abso- 
lutely that  there  are  two  broods  of  the  gall-making  female,  and  my  observations  all 
tend  to  the  conclusion  that  no  galls  are  formed  except  by  the  stem-mother  that  hatches 
from  the  impregnated  egg.  There  is  a  link  wanting  between  the  third  generation 
aud  the  monthless  sexual  individuals,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  third  gen- 
eration will  be  fonnd  to  have  a  different  habit,  possibly  feeding  upon  some  other  part 
of  the  tree,  without  forming  galls,  and  producing  in  time  the  true  sexual  individuals. 

51.  The  woolt  blm-trre  louse. 

Sehisoneura  rileifi  Thomas;  Erio9oma  ulmi  (Riley). 

Order  Hemiptera.  ;  family  APHiDiE. 

Cinssering  on  the  limbs  and  trunks  of  the  white  elm,  causing  a  knotty  unnatural 
d^rowth  of  the  wood ;  small  aphides  covered  with  an  intense  white  wool-like  sub- 
stance, the  limbs  at  a  distance  appearing  like  snow.    (Riley). 

In  lUinois  and  Missouri,  late  in  May  and  in  Jane,  the  white  elms  in 
the  larger  cities  are  apt  to  become  infested  with  these  conspicaoas  and 
curious  insects.  Biley  finds  that  by  washing  with  a  weak  solution  of 
cresylic  acid  soap  they  will  be  instantly  killed. 

The  adult  is  dark  blue,  the  wings  clear,  three  times  as  long  as  wide,  and  more 
pointed  st  the  ends  than  in  B.  pyri.  Costal  and  subcostal  veins,  and  that  bounding 
the  stigmA  behind,  robust  and  black.  Discoidal  veins,  together  with  the  third  forked 
and  stigmal  veins,  aU  slender  and  black,  the  forked  vein  being  as  distinct  at  its  base 
ss  are  the  others,  with  the  fork  but  one-third  as  long  as  the  vein  itself  and  curved  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  stigmal  vein.  AntenuflD  6-Jointed  and  of  the  same  color 
as  the  body;  Joints  1,8, 4, 5, and  6  of  about  equal  length ;  joint  3  thrice  as  long  as 
either.  Iiegs  of  the  same  color  as  the  body.  Length  to  tip  of  closed  wings,  exclu- 
sive of  antennte,  .12  inch. 

The  yonng  lice  are  narrower  and  usually  lighter  colored  than  the  adults,  varying 
from  fleah  to  various  shades  of  blue  and  purple. 

52.  Pulvinaria  innumerdMU  Rathvon. 

Mr.  B.  p.  Mann  reports  {Fysche  iv,  224)  that  he  received  from  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  twigs  of  the  elm  bearing  several  mature  specimens,  with 
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fally  developed  nests^  from  which  the  larvsB  have  since  hatched  in  great 
nambers.  It  had  previoasly  been  found  on  the  elm  by  Professor  Biley. 
^'  Finding  an  elm  at  Normal  seriously  infested  by  this  louse,  and  ap- 
parently upon  the  point  of  death  fh>m  the  effects  upon  its  foliage,  I 
tried  the  experiment  of  applying  pyrethrum  for  the  destruction  of  the 
insect.  A  large  branch  was  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
pyrethrum  to  ten  of  flour,  at  9.30  a.  m.,  July  4,  and  soon  after  the  lice 
began  falling  fh>m  the  twigs.  At^  p.  m.  only  a  few  remained,  and  by 
8  a.  m.  of  the  second  day  thereafter  all  had  fallen  off  and  were  lying 
dead  upon  the  table.  Spraying  the  foliage  of  these  trees  with  water  in 
which  pyrethrum  was  suspended  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water  would,  consequently,  in  all  probability, 
destroy  the  lice,  or  at  least  so  effectually  check  their  multiplication  as 
to  prevent  ii\jury  to  the  trees."    (Forbes). 

53.  Callipterus  ulmifolu  Thos. 

Occurring  on  the  nnder  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  American  elm  in  Ifay  and  Jnne  in 
Illinois.  Closely  allied  to  the  Eoropean  C  quereu$,  which  has  also  foor  dorsal  tuber- 
cles. 

Apterous  individuaU.-^Tnheironlur,  with  capitate  hairs,  which  disappear  when  the 
insect  becomes  winged. 

Winged  individuals. — Antenna  as  long  as  the  body ;  third,  fourth,  and  sometimes 
the  fifth  Joint  slightly  dusky  at  apex  ;  apical  Joint  a  very  little  longer  or  shorter  than 
the  sixth.  Wings  hyaline,  all  of  the  veins,  and  especially  the  stigmal  vein,  snbhya- 
line.  Dorsum  with  four  long  spine-like  tubercles  on  its  basal  portion,  and  with  vari- 
ous shorter  tubercles  on  the  apical  portion.  Length,  l.T?'^'™  ;  to  tip  of  wings,  3.04"^. 
(Thomas,  3d  Rep.  Ins.  Illinois.) 

64.  The  blm  caluptbrub. 

CdUipterus  ulmioola  Thos. 

Winged  apeolwai.— Wings  exceedingly  delicate  and  transparent,  appearing  as  a 
mere  film,  even  the  veins  scarcely  visible  with  a  common  pocket  magnifier.  When 
seen  through  a  strong  mioroscrope  the  latter  are  pale  transparent  yellowish ;  the 
subcostal  much  the  largest  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  oosta,  bending  slightly  in- 
ward at  the  insertion  of  the  first  branch  vein,  which  is  farther  from  the  base  of  the 
wing  and  nearer  the  stigma  than  usual ;  it  also  makes  a  sharp  curve  forward  toward 
the  costaatthe  base  of  the  stigma;  the  second  vein  rises  about  the  base  of  the 
stigma;  it  and  the  first  vein  both  curve  somewhat  strongly  outward  (toward  the 
apex  of  the  wing)  at  base ;  third  vein,  which  is  twice  forked,  arises  apparently  from 
the  stigma,  but  is  obsolete  or  nearly  so  at  the  immediate  base.  The  fourth  vein  is 
nearly  obsolete.  When  seen  under  a  strong  microscope  it  is  represented  by  a  series 
of  points;  it  curves  regularly  but  not  sharply.  Stigma  rather  broad,  somewhat 
hatchet-shaped,  widening  towards  the  apex,  with  a  distinct  angle  at  the  point  where 
the  fourth  vein  arises.  The  second  fork  of  tiie  third  vein  about  equally  distant  fh>m 
the  apex  and  third  vein.  Posterior  wings  with  two  branch  veins.  Antennie  not  on 
a  tubercle ;  about  as  long  as  the  body ;  third  Joint  long ;  fourth  about  three-fourths 
the  length  of  the  third ;  fifth  fhlly  as  long  as  the  fourth,  and  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  sixth,  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  seventh.  The  whole  antenna  is  quite 
slender.  Honey  tubes  imperfect  in  all  the  winged  specimens,  but  they  appear  to  be 
very  short,  length  not  exceeding  the  diameter.  ^  j 
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Wingle$$  $pecimen,— Front  of  the  bead  rather  obtnsely  adyanoed  in  the  middle. 
Honey  tabes  very  short ;  length  leea  than  tbe  diameter ;  tip  of  the  abdomen  extend- 
ing or  drawn  ont  to  a  point,  bat  no  trne  tail  was  observed.  Along  the  lateral  mar- 
gins of  the  abdomen,  in  front  of  and  behind,  the  honey  tubes  are  minnte  tubercles, 
each  giving  rise  to  a  hair;  these  tubercles  are  quite  distinct  and  about  one  to  each 
segment.    (Thomas.)    On  the  elm  in  June  in  Wisconsin.    (Bnndy). 

55.  Schizoneura  amerioana  Riley, 

Cnrling  and  gnarling  the  leaves  of  the  White  Elm  ( Ulmu$  awkerioana),  forming 
thereby  a  sort  of  pseudo-gall.  The  curl  made  by  a  single  stem-mother  in  the  spring 
takes  the  pretty  constant  form  of  a  rather  wrinkled  roll  of  one  side  of  the  yonng 
leaf;  bat,  according  as  there  is  more  than  one  stem-mother,  or  as  several  contiguous 
ieavee  are  affected,  the  def<mnation  assumes  various  distorted  shapes,  sometimes  in- 
volving quite  large  masses  of  the  leaves. 

Professor  Biley  has  given  the  fall  life  history  of  this  species  in  his 
^otes  on  the  Aphididae  of  the  United  States,  published  in  BalL  U. 
8.  G^eol.  and  Cteog.  Survey ,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted: 

This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  European  3,  ulmi  (Linn.),  and  until  I  was 
Able  to  compare  it  with  actual  specimens,  I  was  in  doubt  Whether  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
mere  variety  or  a  distinct  species.  Judging  from  Kessler's  figure  and  description  of 
the  European  leaf-curl,  and  by  a  figure  sent  me  by  Mr.  Buckton,  it  differs  from  ours, 
Istv  in  bending  upward,  i.  «.,  the  stem-mother  settles  on  tbe  upper  instead  of  the 
nnder  side  of  the  leaf;  2d,  in  having  a  number  of  small,  rounded  or  vermcose  swell- 
ings. These  differences  in  their  dwellings  are  strongly  presumptive  of  structural 
differenoes  in  the  insects  themselves ;  and  the  fact  that  8,  afMrieana  does  not  attack 
the  European  Elms,  either  in  Shaw's  Botanical  Gardens  at  Saint  Louis,  or  in  the 
j^ands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  points  in  the  same  direction.  Differences 
are  indeed  easily  enough  made  out  if  we  take  the  more  or  less  imperfect  descriptions 
and  figures  of  ulsii,*  but  are  less  apparent  when  the  actual  specimens  are  compared. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  differences,  least  subject  to  variation,  be- 
tween the  winged  females  of  nlmi  as  compared  with  those  of  americana  :  ulmi  is  a 
ionger-wlnged  species,  averaging  7.3"^  in  expanse ;  the  abdomen,  wing- veins,  and 
stigma  are  darker;  the  terminal  distance  between  Ist  and  2d  disooidals  slightly 
greater;  the  3d  Joint  of  antennie  is  relatively  longer;  the  annulations  are  less  deep 
and  more  numerous  (those  on  3d  Joint  averaging  30) ;  Joints  5  and  6  are  smoother, 
i.  «.,  without  annulations,  but  they  are  more  setous  ;  Joint  5  is  shorter  than  4 ;  tbe 
apical,  narrowed  part  of  6th  Joint  is  relatively  louger  and  more  pointed ;  the  sub- 
-costal  vein  of  hind  wings  is  less  straight ;  the  cubital  vein  is  often  continuous  to  very 
near  the  subcostal,  while  I  have  not  found  any  tendency  of  the  kind  in  amerieanaf 
the  tendency  being  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  to  become  shorter;  the  2d  discoidal 
of  hind  wings  shows  a  tendency  to  fork ;  the  booklets  on  costa  of  hind  wings  are 
3  in  number,  while  in  amerieana  there  are  normally  4 ;  *  the  legs  are  more  setous. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  natural  enemies  of  this  species,  I  have  noticed, 
of  Coleoptera,  Cocoinella  9-iiototo,  Coodnella  $anguinea  (munda)  Say,  Hippodamia 
^eonvergem$,  and  several  species  of  Sejfmnus,  I  also  found  feeding  upon  them  the  per- 
fect beetle  of  Poddbrus  mode9tu8,  and  the  Hemipterous  Cyllocaris  soutellaius,  Uhler, 
and  Cap$u$  lineariSf  Beauv.  A  Lepidopterous  inquiline,  namely,  the  larva  of  SemoHa 
jprmnhforaf  Walsh,  is  also  quite  common  within  the  curled  leaves,  feeding  both  on  the 
Hce  and  on  tbe  substance  of  the  leaf.  A  large  green  Syrphus  larva  and  several 
Ckrjftapa  larvae  also  prey  upon  them. 

*  Koch's  figure  (evidently  copied  by  Kessler)  is  faulty  in  several  respects,  and  fails 
to  indicate  the  hook-angle  of  hind  wings,  or  the  corresponding  thickening  of  front 
^vdngs,  a  lanlt  that  is,  however,  common  to  most  of  Koch's  figures.  ^  ^^  OoOqIc 
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56.  MjfiUaspU  pomorum  Boooh^  f 

The  following  accoant  is  from  Professor  Biley's  notes : 

Febraary  3,  187U,  on  the  Department  grounds,  a  small  purple-leaved  elm  badly 
infested  by  a  scale  insect,  resembling  very  closely  the  oyster-shell  bark  louse  of  the 
apple  tree,  and  which  may  be  that  insect.  Upon  examination  it  was  asoertained 
that  the  scales  contained  nothing  but  eggs  and  dead  females.  The  eggs  are  very 
coarsely  facetted  and  perfectly  white.  This  scale  insect  was  also  fonnd  on  the  elm  in 
Professor  Riley's  yard,  June  11,  188:).  Some  twigs  that  he  brought  were  badly 
infested  with  it.  All  the  old  scales  were  dead  and  the  young  ones  were  casting  their 
last  skin.  The  male  scales  contained  either  larv»  in  their  last  stage  or  pups.  The 
pap»  are  considerably  elongated,  pale  purple,  with  the  anterior  median  line  of  abdo- 
men whitish ;  eyes  dark  purple,  members  colorless.  Males  issued  on  the  14th  and 
15th.  Color  of  prothorax  and  abdomen  pale  purple ;  the  lateral  lobes  of  mesothoraXt 
the  anterior  margin  and  the  posterior  band  of  metathorax  yellowish ;  the  middle 
field  of  mesothorax  and  metathorax  purplish;  band  between  wings  brownish ;  eyea 
black ;  antennn  and  legs  purplish  with  yellowish  tinge ;  style  yellowish.  Winga 
slightly  brownish. 

57.  SUf  BA.RK  L0U8B. 

iLeoanium  sp.) 
Order  Hsmiptbra  ;  family  Coccid^. 
The  following  accoant  is  taken  from  Mr.  Forbes'  third  repwt: 

On  the  twigs  of  the  white  elm,  at  Normal,  we  found,  this  last  season,  a  large  brown 
bark  louse,  very  similar  in  siae,  shape,  and  general  appearance  to  the  maple  Pnlvi- 
naria  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  cottony  egg-mass  beneath  the  body  of  the 
female,  but  differing  especially  in  the  fact  that  the  eggs  were  not  inclosed  in  the 
waxy  filamentous  masses  or  nests  characteristic  of  Pnlvinaria. 

As  we  obtained  only  the  adult  female,  we  had  not  the  material  for  determining  or 
describing  the  species  The  matured  scales  are  nearly  circnlar,  5™™  in  diameter, 
vaulted,  emarginate  before  and  behind,  the  upper  surfooe  more  or  less,  shining,  dark 
brown,  irregularly  pitted  on  the  central  area  (where,  however,  it  is  nearly  smooth)^ 
and  deeply  and  irregularly  punctured  on  the  sides ;  below  the  punctures  irregularly 
rugose.  The  eggs  are  oval  .009"*"*  in  length  by  .048>°>'"  in  transverse  diameter. 
Beneath  females  obtained  July  2  were  eggs  in  various  stages  of  development,  young 
which  had  just  hatched,  and  those  which  had  just  passed  the  first  molt. 

58.  Hapithvs  agitator  Uhler. 

Order  Orthoptera;  family  Grtluo^. 

Oonceming  this  insect  Professor  Biley  remarks : 

The  eggs  from  which  this  insect  was  bred  were  found  by  Miss  Murtfeldt,  of  Eirk- 
wood.  Mo.  They  were  thrust  between  the  bark  from  the  sides  of  the  cracks,  and  on 
some  occasions  were  found  in  great  numbers.  The  female  appears  to  prefer  the  corky 
bark  of  the  elm  and  hackberry  in  preference  to  that  of  other  trees  in  which  to 
deposit  her  eggs,  though  they  are  also  frequently  found  running  about  on  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  other  trees,  in  the  bark  of  which  they  also  may  deposit.  The  young 
become  fully  fledged  by  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  egg-laying  commences  about 
the  middle  of  September  and  continues  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  The  larvn,  as 
well  as  the  mature  insects,  are  chiefly  arboreal  as  well  as  noctnmal  in  their  habits 
and  like  their  allies,  (Ecanthus  and  Orocharis,  are  lovers  of  dense  foliage.  (Un- 
pub]ishe<l  notes.)  ><^  i 
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59.  PmeUoptera  pruinoea  Say. 
Order  Hbmiptbba  ;  suborder  Homoptsra  ;  family  FuLOOBiDiB. 

The  following  notes  are  fh>m  Professor  Kiley : 

Nanieroas  lanrte  of  this  insect  were  noticed  to  infest  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  ehn 
and  Celtia,  Jnne  90,  18S3,  on  tbe  AgricnUnral  groonds  at  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
are  also  stationed  on  the  lower  side  of  both  leaves  and  twigs,  generally  in  larger  or 
smaller  coloniea.  They  are  white  or  pale  greenish,  with  pale-brown  eyes  and  black 
or  brown  olaws.  They  are  covered  with  a  white,  thread-like  excretion,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  body  forms  a  compact  tnft.  This  excretion  adheres  only  slightly  to  tho 
insect,  and  is  readily  displaced  if  the  insect  is  touched  or  is  moving  about.  By  the 
3d  of  July  they  become  fully  grown,  and  vary  considerably  in  color,  some  remaiuiog 
white,  whilst  others  acquire  a  pale  grayish-blue  color.  The  same  insect  was  also 
noticed  to  feed  on  maple,  red  clover,  Erigeron  amadenaey  and  quite  a  number  of 
oilier  low  plants  and  shrubs.  It  is  attacked  by  a  species  of  Gonatopus,  which  feeds 
on  them  externally,  and  is  generally  attached  in  the  region  of  the  wing  pads.  Before 
preparing  for  pupation  they  cast  their  skin,  which  remains  in  position  on  their  bost, 
and  form  underneath  it,  on  the  leaf  or  branch,  a  circular,  very  low,  convex,  semi- 
transparent  cocoon,  which  is  covered  with  the  white  excretion  of  their  host,  render- 
ing thereby  their  detection  rather  difficult.  The  perfect  insect  issues  in  July.  A 
seeond  external  parasite  is  a  small  red  mite  which  appears  to  be  the  young  form  of 
a  Trombidium.  One  of  these  mites  was  noticed  to  have  settled  on  the  eye  of  one  of 
tbe  larvsD.  It  has  only  six  legs,  a  free,  small  head,  with  stout  three-jointed  palpi, 
and  a  very  curious  sucking  mouth ;  it  is  circular,  apparently  concave  on  its  lower 
side,  and  its  margin  closely  beset  with  lancet-shaped  spines.    (Unpublished  notes.) 

60.  The  thrbb-banded  leaf  hopper. 

Tpphh>cyha  tridncia  (Fitch). 

Order  Hemiptbra  ;  family  CBRCOPiDiB. 

Aboat  the  middle  of  Jane,  this  pale-yellow  leaf  hopper,  diBtingaished 
by  two  traDSvenedasky  bands  (one  across  the  middle  and  one  at  the 
tips  of  tbe  wing-oovers)  and  a  dosky  clond  npon  the  soatellnm,  was 
abundant  enough  upon  the  leaves  of  the  white  elm  at  Normal  to  do 
considerable  damage.  This  species,  described  by  Fitch  in  his  third 
report  as  State  entomologist  of  New  York  (p.  74),  was  originally 
found  by  him  in  abundance  on  raspberry  and  currant  bushes,  and  on 
grape-vines.    (Forbes^  Third  Beport) 

61.  The  elm  OAix-BnTE. 
PhiftoptuB  alflilGarman. 

Mr.  H.  (}arman  describes  this  species  (Forbes'  First  Beport  Insects 
of  lUinois)  as  follows : 

Produces  gaUs  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  elm,  Ulmus  amerieana  Linn. 

A  slender  species,  with  from  67  to  70  striae.  Prongs  of  the  feather-like  tarsal 
appendage,  three.    Length  of  specimens  preserved  in  alcohol  .17™™. 

In  general  form  this  gaU  resemhies  that  fonnd  on  the  leaves  of  tbe  soft  maple,  but 
it  is  smaller,  more  slender,  and  contracts  less  abmptly  to  the  neck.    It  is  from  .077  to 
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.09  inch  high,  and  .055  to  .06  inoh  in  diameter.  It  differs  from  the  gall  on  Acer  dasjf- 
oarpum  farther  in  having  scattered  nnicellalar  hairs  growing  from  the  enter  surface. 
There  is  a  tnft  of  pnbescence  over  the  opening  beneath.  The  walls  are  rather  thick, 
with  nnmerons  folds  projecting  into  the  cavity.  The  color  is  at  times  of  the  same 
dark  hne  as  the  leaves  or  it  may  be  light  yellowish-green.  The  gall  occnrs  sparingly 
on  shade  trees  at  Normal,  111.,  and  yonng  forest  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bloomington  are  sometimes  badly  galled.  The  egg,  yonng,  and  adnlt  of  the  mite 
have  been  fonnd  in  the  galls  in  June  and  July. 

The  following  insects  also  occasionally  prey  npon  the  elm : 

Lbpidoptera. 

62.  Parargyia  olintonii  Ot.  and  B.  ^^ Fonnd  by  dozens  on  the  elm."  (Fer- 

nald.) 
«3.  Parasa  chloris  H.  S.    (Elliot  and  Edwards.    Papilio,  iii^  p.  128.) 
64.  Halesidota  caryce  (Harris.)    (Beutenm tiller.  Ent.  Amer.,  vi,  p.  16.) 
%^.  Ichthyura  americana  (Harris.)    Ohio.    (FUate,  Papilio,  ii,  p.  67.) 

66.  Datana  ministra  Biley.    Ohio.    (Pilate,  Papilio  ii,  67.)  See  Hickory 

insects. 

67.  Edema  albifrons  (Abb.  Sm.)  On  elms  in  Canada.    (Beed,  Can.  Bnt., 

XV,  p.  204,)  See  p.  152. 

68.  8chizura  ipomeae  DoubL    (Elliot) 

69.  Platysamia  cecropia  (Linn.)    Biley. 

70.  Telea  polyphemus  Htlbner.    See  p.  161. 

71.  Tolype  velleda  (StoU).    See  p.  165. 

72.  Apatela  ocddentalis  6.  and  B.  (Faxon,  Psyche,  ii,  p.  35.) 

73.  Eaoles  imperidUis  {Drmy.) 

74.  Hyperchiria  io  (Fabr.) 

75.  Zeuzera  aesculi  (Linn.)    Boring  in  the  tmnk.    (J.  B.  Smith  in  Oar- 

den  and  Forest,  Jan.  15, 1890.) 

76.  Oharada  deridens  Onen.    See.  p.  166. 

77.  Paraphia  unipunctaria  (Haworth.)    See  p.  185. 

78.  Hiberniatiliar%aH.SkrTis.  Female  moth  issaed  in  December  (Biley  MS. 

notes).    See  Linden  insects. 

79.  Metanema  queroivoraria  Ouen6e.    See  p.  182. 

80.  Petrophora  diversilineata  HUbner.    (Biley  US.  Notes).    See  Oak  in- 

sects,  p.  189. 

81.  Nephopteryap  undulateUa  Clemens. 

82.  Nephopteryxf  ulmi-arrosorreUa  Clemens. 

83.  Lophoderus  triferanus  (Walk.)    See  p.  195. 

84.  BcLctraf   argukina  Clem,  (also  on  snmach,  witch-har^el,  and  black- 

thorn.) 

S5.  Litfiooolletia  argentinotella  Clem.  Larva  makes  a  tentiform  mine  in 
the  nnder  side  of  the  leaves ;  rarely  in  the  upper  side.  (Cham- 
bers.) 

^.  Lithooolletis  ulmella  Chamb.  Larva  makes  a  flat  mine  in  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf.    (Chambers). 
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87.  Argj/regfhiaaustereUa  Zeller.    This  moth,  ^^  I  am  oonvinoed^  feeds  in 

some  way  on  it;    and  in  latter  May  and  in  June  the  imago 

may  be  fonnd  about  the  trees."    (Chambers.) 
68.  Ooleaphara  sp.  ^^  A  Ooleophora  larva  in  its  case  feeds  on  the  leaves 

in  autumn  and  early  spring.    I  have  not  bred  it,"    (Chambers  in 

letter.) 

Hymenoptbba. 
SB.  The  horn-tail  horery^Tremex  colwmba  ^Lian.). 

Platyptbba. 

90.  Termes  ^vipes  Eollar.    We  have  observed  white  ants  injuring  a 

wounded  elm  tree  near  the  common  at  Salem,  Mass. 

HbmiptbbaHomoptbba. 

91.  Tetraneu'^a  ulmi  (Linn.)    (Oestlund.) 

92.  Pemphigus  ulmifusus  (Walsh.)    (Oestlund.) 

Besides  the  determined  species  of  insects  found  on  the  elm,  Professor 
Biley  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  notes  upon  forty-two  species  addi- 
tional, but  not  yet  determined.  This  carries  the  number  of  elm  insects 
up  to  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  species.  The 
undetermined  species  belong  to  the  following  groups :  Lepidoptera,  11 ; 
TenthredinidcBjl}  OeoidomyiidcSn  16;  Ooceideey  5;  Aphis j  2;  Pemphi- 
ginWy  4;  Aoarina  {Phytoptus),  3 ;  total,  42  species. 

FBEDINa  ON  THE  DEAD  WOOD. 
Oiwufderma  eremicola  Knoob. 

LarvsB  and  beetles  of  this  insect  were  fonnd  July  18, 1874,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  at  the  base  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  large  elm,  and  several 
more  of  the  larvsB  were  found  at  the  same  place.  All  were  about  full 
grown  and  were  feeding  on  the  decaying  wood,  reducing  it  to  a  tan- 
bark  red,  excrementitious  powder,  of  which  there  were  bushels  filling 
the  base  of  the  cavity.  Their  pellets  of  excrement  which  were  noticed 
are  flattened-oval  and  compact.  Eggs  were  also  found  in  abundance 
They  are  perfectly  spherical,  about  3°^  in  diameter,  opaque-white, 
and  with  tolerably  tough  skin.  The  young  larv»  differ  in  no  respect 
ftom  the  mature,  except  in  being  more  hirsute,  or  the  hairs  being 
longer.  The  mature  larva,  before  changing,  forms  a  large  egg-shaped 
ball  of  excrement  and  loose  earth.  (See  Schaupp,  description  of  larva 
of  Osmoderma  sedbra^  Bull.  Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc,  voL  ii,  p.  98.)  (Biley's 
unpublished  notes. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Devereaux  writes  me  that  Osmoderma  soabra  and  eremioola 
in  the  larva  state  channel  up  the  heart  of  large  trees  and  often  enter  into 
close  proximity  with  the  live  wood.    '^  None  of  our  large  trees,  as  a  rule, 
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are  exempt  from  their  borrows,  having  them  either  at  the  lower  part  or 
else  at  the  large  fork  or  top.  I  have  seen  enormous  trees  in  fiill  leaf 
and  blossom,  in  a  still  day,  saddenly  break  off  midway  of  tnink,  foil  to 
the  earth  with  a  crash,  startling  and  mysterions  enough  to  any  hearer 
in  such  a  day  of  reigning  quiet  Where  the  fracture  most  often  occurs 
no  decay  of  the  heart  is  present,  but  it  is  completely  filled  with  the 
burrows  of  the  (hmodermaP 

Alaus  ooulatus  (Linn.) 

Stenoicdis  brevU  (Boh.)    (Ohittenden  in  letter.) 

Phlwaphagus  minor  (Horn.)    (Ohittenden  in  letter.) 
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Chapter  IIL 
nrsBCTS  nrjuBiovs  to  the  hickobt. 

Oarya  alba,  porcina^  and  tomentosa. 

Of  the  170  species  of  insects  which  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
hickory,  the  most  annoying  and  common  borer  is  the  Cyllene  picta^  or 
common  hickory  borer,  and  the  twig-girdler  {Oncideres  eingulatus).  The 
most  destmctive  bark-borer  appears  to  be  Soolytus  ^spinosus.  No 
caterpillar  is  specially  ii^jurioas,  though  the  tree  harbors  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  species  of  different  fiEimilies.  The  bnds,  before  nnfolding,  are 
preyed  upon  by  a  little  Phycid  miner  {Pkyds  rubrtfaBeiella)^  while  the 
nnts  are  often  despoiled  and  worm-eaten  by  the  hickory-nut  weevil 
{Balaninus  lumcus).  The  different  kinds  of  hickory  are  usually  infested 
by  the  same  species  of  insect. 

Of  walnut  insects,  of  which  thus  far  44  species  are  recorded,  there 
are  also  none  specially  iqjurious  to  the  tree,  which  is  therefore 
much  favored.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  butternut,  on  which  29 
species  subsist,  and  of  the  chestnut,  which  affords^  a  livelihood  to 
about  65  species  of  different  orders,  none  of  which  overstep  the  nor- 
mal limits  or  take  unfair  advantl^^e  of  the  provision  afforded  them 
by  the  generous  and  beautiful  foliage  of  this  noble  tree,  unless  we 
except  tiie  chestnut  borer  {Arhopalus  fulminans)  and  the  chestnut 
weeviL 

mJUBING  THB  TBUNK  AJD  BRANCHES. 

1.  The  common  hickory  borbr. 

Goes  tigrinus  (De  Geer). 

Older  CoLBOPTERA ;  family  CBEAMBYCiDiE. 

Boring  large  holee  lengthwise  in  the  solid  wood,  a  cream-oolored  grab,  with  the  first 
segment  behind  the  head  flattened,  pale  tawny-yellowish,  changing  to  a  pupa  in  its 
barrow,  and  in  summer  appearing  as  a  long-homed  brown  beeUe  an  inch  long,  cov- 
ered with  a  coarse  gray  pabescence,  the  wing  covers  with  a  broad  dark  brown  band 
beyond  their  middle  and  another  on  their  base,  the  thorax  with  an  erect  blant  spine 
on  eaiA  side ;  the  antennie  pale  yeUowish,  with  their  first  Joint  dark  brown.    (Fitch). 
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This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  borer  in  the  hickory  and  walnot 

m  the  Northern  States.  According  to  Fitch 
the  young  worm  lives  at  first  npon  the  soft 
oater  layers  of  the  sap-wood,  mining  a  shal- 
low cavity  all  around  the  orifice  in  the  bark, 
and  the  bark  dies  and  turns  black  as  &r  as 
this  burrow  extends.  Its  jaws  having  at 
length  become  sufficiently  strong,  it  gnaws 
its  way  into  the  solid  wood  from  the  upper 
part  of  its  burrow  under  the  bark,  boring 
obliquely  inward  and  upward,  all  the  lower 
part  of  its  burrow  being  commonly  packed 
with  its  sawdust-like  chips.  Finally,  hav- 
ing completed  its  growth,  it  extends  the  up- 
per end  of  its  burrow  outward  again  to  the 

Fig.  108.-flfo«f  tigrinut  (Smith  <W.).      bark. 

2.  The  beautiful  hickort  borer. 

Goespulchra  (Haldeman;. 

Similar  to  the  preceding.  ^^  Scarce,  but  a  few  are  found  every  season 
in  the  shagbark  and  pignut  hickory,  June 
and  July.''  (Dr.  T.  Hadge,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.^ 
Amer.  Ent.  in,  p.  270.) 

3.  €he8  oculaiua  Leo. 

Another  but  much  smaller  species  is  6oe9 
ooulatua  Lee.  ^^The  beetle  is  rare,  and  I 
have  only  taken  two  specimens.  There  were 
a  pair  captured  on  hickory 
in  the  end  of  June,  and 
which  were  copulating  when 
taken.  They  are  hardly 
half  an  inch  long,  and  are 
black,  densely  covered  be- 
neath with  short  white  hairs.  The  pubescence  above 
is  more  sparse  and  scattered,  and  the  coarse  punctur- 
ing of  the  elytra  gives  them  a  mottled  appearance. 
There  is  a  black  spot  on  each  elytron  just  behind  the 
middle,  and  the  presence  of  these  spots  gives  to  the 
beetle  its  distinctive  name  of  ^^oculatu^  or  eyed.'' 
(W.  H.  Harrington,  Eep.  But.  Soc.  Ontario  for  1883, 

p.  48.) 

4.  Goes  debilis  Leo. 


Fio.  109  —Ooetpulehra  (Smith  d«Z). 


Fio. 


llO.-Ooet  debOU 
(Smith  del.). 


Like  the  foregoing  species  of  Ooes,  this  is  known  to  inhabit  hickory 
trees,  but  its  larva  has  not  been  yet  identifled  with  certainty,  and  its 
habits  need  to  be  studied.  ^ 
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5.  Tub  bblted  chion. 

Chianoinotu$  (Drary). 

Order  Colboptbiu.;  Fftmily  CBRAMBTcn>iB. 

This  wormy  like  the  preceding  and  with  probably  similar  habits,  form» 
long  galleries  in  the  trunk  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers 
of  the  woody  producing  a  more  flattened  long-homed 
beetle  from  two-thirds  to  a  little  over  an  inch  long,  of 
a  hazel-brown  color,  with  a  short  dall  straw-yellow 
band  placed  obliqaely  forward  of  the  middle  of  each 
wing  cover,  and  with  a  small  sharp  spine  on  each  side 
of  the  prothorax,  and  two  slender  ones  on  the  tips  of 
each  wing-cover;  the  antennae  of  the  males  are  more 
than  twice  the  length  of  the  body.    (Harris.)  ^'  "^^^j*^^*  ^^ 


6.  The  discoidal  sapbrda. 

Saperda  diacoidea  (Fabric! us). 

Order  CoLEOPTERA ;  family  Cerambycid^. 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Fitch  report  this  beetle  as  boring  in  hickory,  bat 
Drs.  Le  Conte  and  Biley  have  also  bred  it  from  this  tree. 

This  grub  is  a  similar  bat  much  smaller  worm  than  the  foregoing^ 
changing  to  a  cylindrical  long-horned  beetle  of  a  black  or  blackish- 
brown  color,  clothed  with  ash-gray  pabescence  which  is  less  dense 
above  and  commonly  forms  three  gray  stripes  upon  the  thorax,  and  a 
band  or  crescent  upon  the  middle  of  the  wing-covers,  its  legs  yellow  or 
reddish.    Length  .40  to  .60  inch.    (Fitch.) 


7.  The  hickory  borer. 
Cyllene  picta  (Drury). 

Boring  in  the  trunk  of  the  hickory,  a  whitish  worm,  one-half  an  inch  long,  the 
beetle  appearing  in  Jnne.    (See  Locust  tree  borer.) 

We  have  received  this  insect  in  all  its  stages  from  Mr.  H.  Oillman,  of 
Detroit,  who  several  years  ago  foand  a  few  of  them  in  a  hickory  log 
March  10.  From  these  living  specimens 
the  following  description  was  drawn  up : 

Larva, — Body  thick ;  mouth-parts  black ;  head 
redd.sh  behind  the  antennse.  Prothoracic  seg- 
ment (first  behind  the  head)  large  and  broad, 
being  one-half  as  long  as  broad ;  flat  and  broad 
above,  the  upper  surface  being  lower  than  that 
of  the  succeeding  segment ;  the  anterior  edge 
tbickened,  l>eing  slightly  corneous;  a  mesial 
deeply  impressed  line,  especially  on  the  hinder 
two-thirds,  where  it  becomes  a  broad,  deep,  angular  farrow,  dividing  the  tergnm  into 
two  quadrant-shaped  halves ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  segment  rises  above  the  flattened 


Fi6. 112. — Common  hickory  borer;  lualo. 
nat.  sise;  a,  larva;  5,  pupa.— From 
Packard. 
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tergal  portion ,  whioh  is  sparsely  covered  with  hairs,  the  latter  thicker  along  the 
sides  of  the  body.  The  body  contracts  in  width  behind  the  fourth  abdominal  seg- 
ment; the  upper  side  of  each  of  the  first  six  abdominal  segments  (corresponding  to 
those  segments  in  the  beetle)  is  raised  into  blister-like  swelling,  especially  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth  segments,  which  are  mach  narrower  than  the  foar  preceding  segments. 
These  dorsal  swellings  are  smooth  and  free  from  fine  hairs.  Abdominal  segments 
seven  to  nine  convex  above,  not  swollen,  and  the  abdomen  is  narrowest  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  segments.  A  pair  of  large  spiracles  on  the  mesothoracic  segment,  and 
a  pair  on  each  of  the  first  eight  abdominal  segments. 

AntennsB  three-Jointed ;  the  two  basal  joints  being  of  the  same  length ;  the  basal 
one  being  one-third  stouter  than  the  second ;  the  third  Joint  filiform,  and  one-half  as 
long  as  the  seicoud  Joint,  and  ending  in  two  or  three  hairs.  The  thin  membranous 
labrnm  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  basal  solid,  the  terminal  portion  forming  a 
movable  flap,  overlapping  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  mandibles  when 
olosed;  the  basal  portion  is  shorter  than  broad,  being  broadly  trapezoidal  and 
smooth ;  the  outer  division  is  broader  than  long,  the  edges  being  rounded  so  that  it 
is  almost  broadly  ovate  (transversely)  and  smooth,  covered  with  long  hairs.  It  is 
pale  membranous  with  a  testaceous  hue.  Mandibles  black,  very  thick  and  stout,  with 
obtuse,  rounded  edges;  they  are  almost  as  long  as  the  base  is  broad.  MaxiUs  mem- 
branous, flattened,  maxillary  palpi  two-Jointed.  Labium  membranous,  with  a  trans- 
verse chitinous  band  near  the  inisertion  of  the  two-Joiuted  palpi;  both  Joints  short; 
eecond  one-half  as  thick  as  the  first ;  edge  hairy,  the  hairs  reachiug  to  the  ends  of 
the  palpi.  Length  of  body  .50  inch;  breadth  of  prothoracio  segment,  4.2™°>; 
breadth  of  head,  3.2°*'". 

8.  StenoapkenM  notoftM  (Olivier). 

This  beetle  is  allied  to  GylleDe,  bat  the  panctares  are  sparse  aud 
eoarse,  the  pubescence  scanty,  and  the  body  is  slenderer.  It  is  said 
by  Riley  (Amer.  Ent.,  iii,  239)  to  have  been  cat  from  hickory  wood  in 
March. 

The  beetle, — Head  small,  narrow,  with  the  front  short  and  nearly  vertical.  It  dif- 
fers from  Cyllene  piota  in  the  elytra  being  truncated  at  the  tip  and  ending  in  two 
spines.  The  thorax  is  rounded  without  spines  or  tubercles.  The  female  antennss  are 
about  as  long  as  the  body  ;  those  of  the  male  longer;  the  legs  are  rather  short. 

9.  Thb  hickory-twig  qirdler. 

Ondderee  cingulatua  (Say). 

Order  Colboptera;  family  CsRAMBYCiDiE. 

Girdling  and  occasionally  cutting  off  the  twigs  and  branches,  a  thick-bodied  lon^ 
icom,  dark  gray  beetle  0.60  inch  long,  with  its  wing-covers  sprinkled  over  witb 
faint  tawny  yellow  dots. 

This  singular  beetle,  which  inhabits  the  eastern  United  States, 
appears  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  middle  of  Aagast  until  the  middle 
of  September.  Fig.  113  represents  the  beetle  and  the  incision  it 
makes,  and  Fig.  114,  from  a  drawing  sent  us  by  the  late  Professor 
Haldeman,  shows  how  the  beetle  may  injure  several  a4joining  twigrg. 
The  editors  of  the  American  Entomologist  (I,  p.  76)  state  that  they 
have  counted  in  a  persimmon  branch,  not  more  than  two  feet  long,  as 
many  as  eight  eggs,  placed  one  under  each  successive  side-shoot, 
while   they   have   found   seven   eggs    all   crowded  ^together    ia     a 
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small   hickory  branch  only  three  inches  long.    Professor  Haldeman 

states   that  ^^both   sexes   are  rather  rare,  particularly    the   male, 

which  is  rather  smaller  than  the  female,  bat  with  longer 

antennae.    The  female  makes  perforations  (Fig.  113,  6) 

in  the  branches  of  the  tree  upon  which  she  lives,  which 

are  from  half  an  inch  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  in 

which  she  deposits  her  eggs  (one  of  which  is  represented 

of  the  natural  size  at'Fig.  113,  e).    She  then  proceeds 

to  gnaw  a  groove,  of  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  wide  and 

deep,  around  the  branch  and  below  the  place  where  the 

eggs  are  deposited,  so  that  the  exterior  portion  dies  and 

the  larva  feeds  upon  the  dead  wood."    In  the  case 

noticed  by  Professor  Haldeman,  the  tree  attacked  was 

the  shag-bark  hickory  {Gary a  alba)  and  the  incisions 

were  so  shallow  as  not  to  break  off  until  after  the  larva 

had  matured  within  it,  or  nearly  a  year  after  the  girdling. 

Bat  in  most  of  the  cases  observed  by  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Biley  upon 

pear  and  persimmon  trees,  the  ^^  twig  was  girdled  so  deeply  that  it 


Fio.  113.— Hickory 
twig  girdler.- After 
Riley. 


Fig.  114.— Tree  oni  by  the  twig  girdler.- Haldeman  dcL 


broke  off  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  the  first  wind,  and  while  the  eggs 
that  had  been  laid  in  it  by  the  mother-beetle  were  still  unhatched. 
Even  in  a  girdled  hickory  twig  0.35  inch  in  diameter,  which  we  have 
now  lying  before  us,  but  a  third  part  of  its  diameter  is  left  in  the  mid- 
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die  angaawed  away,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  superior  toughness  of  this 
timber  the  twig  could  scarcely  have  stood  a  high  wind  without  break- 
ing off  and  falling  to  the  ground." 

10.  The  common  oranob  sawtbr. 
Elapkidion  inerme  Newman. 

In  his  report  on  Orange  Insects,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard  says  that  ^^the 
larvsB  of  this  beetle  are  more  properly  scavengers  or  pruners,  feeding 
by  preference  upon  dead  branches,  not  only  of  orange,  But  also  of  hickory 
and  other  hard-wood  trees,  and  confining  themselves  to  the  dry  and 
lifeless  wood,  unless  compelled  by  hunger  to  enter  the  living  portions 
of  the  plant."  The  female  deposits  one  or  two  eggs  in  the  dead  stubs 
of  orange  trees,  and  presumably  of  hickory  trees. 


Fig.  llo.— Elapkidion  tnerme.— After  Hnbtiard. 

Larva. — Body  cylindrical,  whitishi  with  radimentary  legs,  length  1  inch. 

The  beetle, — Body  long,  cylindrical,  with  a  rather  roughly  pitted  surface;  dark 
brown,  dusted  densely  beneath,  but  irregularly  above,  with  fine  ash-gray  hairs ;  the 
aiitennffi  are  not  longer  than  the  body.    Length  11-15™°^.    (Hubbard).) 

1 1.  Thb  lurid  dicerca. 

Dioeroa  lurida  (Fabricius). 

Order  CoLBOPTBRA ;  family  Buprbstid^. 

Boring  in  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the  pig-nut  hickory,  a  flat> 
headed  grub  of  a  yellowish- white  color,  changing  to  a  flat* 
tened,  hard-shelled  beetle  with  short  slender  antennte,  of  a 
lurid  dull  brassy  color  above,  and  bright  copper  beneath, 
with  the  wing-covers  lengthened  into  diverging  obtuse  points. 

XaiTo.— Of  a  yellowish-white  color,  very  long,  narrow,  and 
depressed  in  form  but  abruptly  widened  near  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity. The  head  is  brownish,  small,  and  sunk  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  first  segment;  the  upper  jaws  are  provided  with 
three  teeth,  and  are  of  a  black  color;  and  the  antonn»  are  very 
Hhort.  The  segment  which  receives  the  head  is  short  and  trans- 
verse ;  next  to  it  is  a  large  oval  segment,  broader  than  long, 
and  depressed  or  flattened  above  and  beneath.  Behind  this, 
the  segments  are  very  much  narrowed  and  become  gradually 
longer ;  but  are  still  flattened,  to  the  last,  which  is  termin- 
ated by  a  rounded  tubercle  or  wart.    There  are  no  lega;  nor 
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any  apparatas  which  can  serve  as  snoh,  except  two  small  warts  on  the  ander  side  of 
the  second  segment  from  the  thorax.    (Harris.) 

Tke  beetle. — Of  a  Inrid  or  dnll  brassy  color  above,  bright  copper  beneath,  and  thickly 
poDctared  all  over ;  there  are  nnmerons  irregnlar  impressed  lines,  and  several  nar- 
row elevated  black  spots  on  the  wing-covers,  the  tips  of  each  of  which  end  with  two 
little  points.    Length  0.60-0.80  inch. 

12.  The  slender- footbd  dtsphaoa. 
Djfaphaga  tenuipes  (Haldeman). 

A  small  gmb,  in  the  dead  limbs  and  twigs,  producing  in  May  a  small  black  longi- 
oom  beetle  with  rough  wing-covers  bnt  half  as  long  as  the  abdomen  and  tinged  with 
paler  yellowish  at  their  bases,  its  head  having  a  farrow  in  the  middle  and  its  thorax 
cylindrical.    Length  0.25  inch.    (Fitch). 

13.  Chryaohothris  femorata  Lee. 

This  Baprestid  has  been  found  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrington  ^*very 
abandantly  on  dead  hickories  from  June  to  September,  and  the  fact 
that  the  larvsB  live  upon  this  tree  was  established  by  finding  a  beetle 
in  its  barrow  under  the  bark.     (Bep.  Ent.  Soc.  Ontario  for  1883^  44.) 

14.  Agrilus  egenua  Gory. 

Stated  by  Dr.  Le  Gonte  to  live  in  the  trunks  and  branehes  of  Oarya 
Umentosa. 

15.  Agrilus  sp. 

This  species,  said  by  Le  Gonte  to  be  '<  probably  new,"  he  has  bred  from 
the  branches  of  Oarya  tomentosa. 

16.  Aoanthoderea  quadrigihbue  (Say). 

While  Dr.  Le  Gonte  bred  this  longicorn  beetle 
from  branches  and  twigs  of  hickory,  Mr.  Schwarz 
has  found  it  boring  in  the  dead  twigs  of  the  oak, 
beech,  and  hac^berry. 

The  beetle,— It  is  hroader  and  flatter  than  the  species  of 
Goes ;  the  prothorax  in  addition  to  two  lateral  spines  has 
two  more  ahove,  whence  the  name  quadrigibbus  or  4-horned. 
The  legs  are  nearly  of  a  nniform  length,  and  the  thighs  are 
mach  enlarged.  The  general  color  is  a  mottled  gray,  dne 
to  pubescence,  and  there  is  a  moderately  broad  transverse  ^i«*  in>—Aeanthoderes 
band  of  white  in  front  of  the  middle.     (Harrington. )  4^iWti#.-8mith  del. 

17.  Liopus  dnereue  LeCoute. 

This  longicorn  has  been  bred  from  hickory  twigs  by  Dr.  LeGonte. 
It  is  allied  to  the  L,  alpha  Say,  which  bores  in  dead  apple  twigs,  the 
beetle  occurring  in  July.  L.  cinereus  is  closely  similar  to  L.  alpha^  bnt 
differs  in  the  coarser  punctures  of  the  wing-covers.  The  latter  species 
is  also  thought  by  Mr.  Harrington  to  live  at  the  expense  of  ^e  hickory. 
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Lepturges  queroi  (Fitoh)  has  not  been  proved  as  yet  to  live  either  in 
the  oak  or  hickory,  bat  Mr.  Harrington  has  captnred  specimens  on  the 
hickory  <' either  on  the  bark  of  felled  trees,  or  among  the  foliage  of 
living  ones.''  Another  donbtfnl  hickory  species  is  HyperpUUys  aspersus 
(Say)  which  bores  in  the  poplar,  but  is  not  ancommon  at  Ottawa  npon 
the  bitter  hickory. 

18.  Eoifru$  dMgceru9  (Say). 

This  beetle  has  been  bred  from  hickory  twigs  by  Dr.  LeOonte. 

The  beetle  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  Leptoetylus  macula.  The  pro« 
thorax  has  slightly  ronnded  sides,  withont  any  spines  or  tnbercles.  The  pubescence 
is  close  and  coarse,  the  body  of  bro^m  or  grayish  brown,  somewhat  mottled.  The 
antennsB  are  as  long,  or  a  little  longer,  than  the  body. 

19.  Eupogonius  veetitus  (Say.) 

Professor  Biley  has  bred  this  longicorn  beetle  from  the  hickory. 

The  beetle, — Chestnat-red,  mottled  with  short  yellowish  pubescence,  and  clothed 
above  with  longer  dark  hairs  arising  from  pnnctnres  in  the  sur£EU)e.  Head  and  thorax 
darker  and  more  closely  panctnred  than  the  elytra.  The  legs  and  antenn»  are  also 
hairy,  the  latter  being  as  long  as  the  body.    Length  8-9°^. 

20.  Cljftantkus  albofaeeiatue  Lap. 

According  to  Dr.  John  Hamilton  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  this  beetle  has 
been  raised  both  from  grape-vines  and  from  hickory  limbs.  <<  There  are 
two  color-forms,  produced  indiscriminately,  that  are  so  different  in  ap- 
pearance that  judged  by  color  alone  they  would  form  two  species.  Tiie 
one  is  entirely  black,  with  the  usual  anterior  and  posterior  white  bands 
on  the  elytra;  the  other  is  black  with  the  antennae  brown ;  the  part  of  the 
elytra  anterior  to  the  posterior  white  band,  the  femora,  the  coxal  part  of 
the  presternum,  the  mesosternum  and  metastemum,  rufous.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  color  of  the  more  plentiful  form  of  Oyrtopkarus  verruoosvSj  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  confuse  them.  They  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  compressed  thorax  and  the  spines  bf  the  antennal  joints  of  the  lat- 
ter«  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Horn.  The  same  color  variation  oc- 
curs in  Psenocerus  supemotatuSy  a  few  specimens  of  which,  taken  on 
the  wild  gooseberry,  were  entirely  black,  except  the  usual  white  mark- 
ings on  the  elytra,  and  so  different  is  the  appearance  that  it  required 
close  attention  to  other  characters  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  the 
same  species."    (Hamilton.) 

21.  Jntkaxia  virid{firon$  Gory. 

This  handsome  little  beetle,  says  Mr.  Harrington,  was  bred  firom 

hickory  twigs  by  Dr.  Le  Gonte,  "  and  has  very  ft*equently  been  found 

by  me  upon  the  trees  in  summer."     (Bep.  Ent.  Soc.  Ontario  for 

1883,  p.  45.)    Mr.  F.  H.  Chittenden  has  also  bred  it  firom  a  pupa  taken 

from  a  dead  branch  of  shag-bark  hickory.    (Ent  Amer.,  v,  219.) 

The  beetle.— Brown,  with  a  bronze  ioster.  The  front  of  the  head  in  the  males  is  of 
a  vivid  green.    Length,  .2  inch. 
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22.  Antkaxia  tfiridicamU  (Say). 

This  beetle  has  also  been  foond  by  Mr.  Harrington  in  abundance  on 
this  tree.  It  is  a  slightly  larger  species,  he  says,  than  the  preceding, 
bat  closely  resembles  it,  except  that  the  wing-covers  are  of  a  blaish- 
black  color.  It  is  also  found  very  commonly,  he  adds,  on  the  elm. 
(See  p.  229,  fig.  74.) 

33.  EhuHa  quadrigemiHa  Say. 

This  longicom  beetle  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  McBride  commonly 
iBSoing  from  hickory  trees  in  Jaly. 

The  beetle, — Body  pale  yellowish  brown;  on  the  thorax  are  two  black  taberoles 
aboTe,  placed  transyerBely,  with  a  short  spine  on  eaoh  side.  On  each  wing-cover 
sre  two  double  short  lines  of  a  yeUow  color  and  slightly  elevated ;  the  tip  is  two- 
■pined,  the  outer  spine  being  the  longer.    Length  .9  inch. 

34.  Heteraohtkee  guadrimaeulatua  Newman. 

This  longicorn  was  bred  from  hickory  branches  by  Dr.  Le  Gonte. 

35.  Molerekus  Hmaoulatus  Say. 

This  longicom  is  very  freqaently,  says  Mr.  Harrington,  found  on 
flowering  shrubs  during  June  and  July,  and  diflfers  from  nearly  all  our 
GerambycidsB  in  having  the  wing-covers  only  half  as  long  as  the  abdo- 
men.   It  was  bred  by  Dr.  Le  Gonte  from  hickory  twigs  and  branches. 

The  beetle.—Body  Blender ;  black,  with  the  head  and  thorax  coarsely  punctured ; 
the  short  elytra  have  each  a  yellowish  dash  almost  parallel  with  the  inner  margin ; 
the  antennsB  and  legs  are  brownish.    Length,  one-third  of  an  inch. 

96.  Neoelytus  erytkroo^kalne  (Fabriciua). 
Order  Colboptsra  ;  family  CEBAMBTCiDiB. 

This  beetle  has  been  raised  from  hickory  wood  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Horn 
(Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  voL  1,  p.29) 
and  also  by  Dr.  Le  Gonte.  (Amer.  Eat.,  ill,  236.)  It  has  also  been 
found  boring  in  a  dead  elm  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  a  gravid  female  was  found  near  the  root  of  a  rosebush  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  O.    (Eiley.) 

27.  Doroaeohema  nigrum  (Say). 
Order  Coleoptbra  ;  family  Cbrambtcid^. 

This  longicom  bores  in  the  hickory,  according  to  Dr.  F.  Hodge, 
Buflblo,  N.  Y. 

28.  Thysanoes  flmhrioomis  he  Conte. 
Order  Colboptera  ;  family  Scolttid^. 

Mr.  Harrington,  of  Ottawa,  has  ^^  found  the  beetles  issuing  from  dead 
trees  in  June,  and  they  are  abundant  during  that  and  the  following 
month,  both  on  dead  and  felled  wood  and  on  the  trunks  and  foliage  of 
living  trees.'' 

The  deelle.— Velvety  bladk ;  thorax  oyliudricali  not  oonstricted  at  the  head  and 
bnt  slightly  behind.    The  wing-covers  widen  slightly  toward  the  tips,  which  are 
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Toanded,  and  they  are  coarsely  panotared.  The  under  side  of  the  body  and  legs  are 
covered  with  short  white  hairs.  The  antennie  are  long  and  slender.  Length, 
18-13""». 

29.  PhytanpaUidum  {Sfky). 

Order  Colboptbra;  family  CEiUMBTCiDiE. 

This  longicorn  has  been  bred  by  Dr.  LeConte  from  branches  of  the 
hickory  (0.  tomentosa). 

30.  Tillomarpha  geminaia  {RBldemskB), 

Order  Coleoptbra  ;  family  Cbrambycid^. 

This  beetle  has  also  been  reared  by  Dr.  Le  Gonte  from  the  hickory  in 
company  with  the  preceding  species. 


31.  The  hickory  bark-borbr. 

Soolytua  A-apinoaua  (Say). 

Order  CIolboptbra  ;  family  ScoLYTiDiE. 

Undermining  the  bark  and  making  long  slender  tracks  radiating  from  a  primaxy 
larger  vertical  chamber ;  a  white  footless  gmb  becoming  a  small  cylindrical  weevil- 
like  beetle. 

This  very  destructive  bark-borer  affects  the  bitter-nat,  shell-bark, 
pig-nat  hickory,  and  probably  the  pecan  (Caryaolivcefarmis).    Accord- 


FiG.  118.  Hickory  bark-borer;  1,  2,  its   "miii©;"  3, 
beetle;  4,  larva;  5,  papa.— After  Riley. 


ing  to  Biley  the  beetle  issues  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  part  of 
July.     ^^Both  sexes  bore  into  the  tree — the  male  for  food,^nd  the 
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female  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  laying  her  eggs.  lu  thus  entering 
the  tree  they  bore  slantingly  and  upward,  and  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  trunk,  but  penetrate  the  small  branches  and  even  the 
twigs.  The  entrance  to  the  twig  is  usually  made  at  the  axil  of  a  bud 
or  leaff  and  the  channel  often  causes  the  leaf  to  wither  and  drop,  or 
the  twigs  die  or  break  off. 

^^  The  female  in  depositing,  confines  herself  to  the  trunk  or  larger 
limbs«  placing  her  eggs  each  side  of  a  vertical  chamber,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Bryant*  Here  she  frequently  dies,  and  her  remains  may  be 
found  long  after  her  progeny  have  commenced  working.  The  larv» 
bore  their  cylindrical  channels,  at  first,  transversely  and  diverging 
(Fig.  118*),  but  afterwards  lengthwise  along  the  bark  (Fig.  118*), 
always  crowding  the  widening  burrows  with  their  powdery  excrement, 
which  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  bark.  The  full-grown  larva  (Fig.  118^), 
natural  size  and  enlarged)  is  soft,  yellowish  and  without  traces  of 
legs.  The  head  is  slightly  darker,  with  brown  jaws,  and  the  stigmata 
so  pale  that  they  are  with  difficulty  discerned.  It  remains  torpid  in 
the  winter,  and  transforms  to  the  pupa  state  about  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing May.  The  pupa  (Fig.  118^)  is  smooth  and  unarmed,  and  shows 
no  sexual  differences.  The  perfect  beetle  issues  through  a  hole  made 
direct  firom  the  sap-wood,  and  a  badly  infested  tree  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  peppered  with  No.  8  shot  The  sexes  differ  widely  fi*bm  each 
other,  the  male  having  spines  on  the  truncated  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
not  possessed  by  the  female.  The  eggs  are  deposited  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  and  the  transformations  are  effected 
within  one  year,  as  no  larvsB  will  be  found  remaining  in  the  tree  the 
latter  part  of  July. 

Two  ichneumon  parasites,  according  to  Biley,  prey  upon  this  insect, 
and  after  killing  the  grub  spin  little  pale  cocoons.  They  are  Spathius 
trifaseiatus  Biley,  and  Braoon  ^oolytivorus  Gresson. 

The  beetle. — Male  entirely  black,  or  black  witb  brown  wiDg-covers ;  the  headaboye 
flat,  concave  towards  tip;  thorax  very  little  longer  than  wide,  and  narrowing  in 
front  bat  slightly.  Elytra  with  abont  10  strise  confused  at  the  sides,  but  regular 
above,  and  composed  of  small,  deep,  approximate  punctures;  interstitial  spaces  with 
a  single  row  of  minute  and  nearly  obsolete  punctures ;  The  female  differs  in  having 
the  head  rather  shorter,  more  rounded,  less  hairy,  and  the  venter  unarmed.  Length 
0.15-0.90  inch.    (Biley.) 


*The  mode  of  operation  appears  to  be  as  follows:  Boring  through  the  bark,  the  in- 
sect forms  a  vertical  chamber  next  to  the  wood,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length,  on  each  side  of  which  it  deposits  its  eggs,  varying  in  number  from  twenty  to 
forty  or  fifty  in  all.  The  larvie,  when  hatched,  feed  on  the  inner  bark,  each  one  fol- 
lowing a  separata  track,  which  is  marked  distinctly  on  the  wood.  Some  trees  con- 
tain them  in  such  numbers  that  the  bark  is  almost  entirely  separated  firom  the  wood. 
In  many  cases  the  upper  j^art  of  the  tree  is  killed  a  year  or  two  before  the  lower  part 
is  attacked.    (Buoy's  Fifth  Annual  Beport  Inj.  Ins.  Missouri,  p.  104.) 
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3S.  3eolytu$  sp.  (probably  andesoribed). 

Dr.  Hamilton  states  (Can.  Ent.  xvii,  1885,  p.  48)  that  Soolytus  rugula- 
tu8  breeds  in  hickory  twigs,  bat  Mr.  Schwarz  (Proc.  Ent  Soc.  Wash- 
iugtoD,  if  No.  1|  30,)  maiutaiDS  that  this  species  differs  from  8.  rugulosus^ 
and  is  apparently  andescribed.    (J.  B.  Smith,  Ent  Amer.  ii,  127, 1886.) 

33.  Sinoxglon  huHlare  {Saj). 

Order  Colboptbra;  £Amily  Ptinida. 

This  beetle  in  its  larval  state  inhabits  hickory  wood,  in  which  it 
bores  to  a  considerable  depth,  preferring  the  hard  central  wood.  It» 
borings  are  very  fine,  and  firmly  compressed.  After  fall  development 
is  attained  it  makes  its  way  out  almost  at  a  right  angle  and  emerges 
throngh  a  circular  opeaiag  in  the  bark  of  the  hickory.    (Horn.) 

34.  RED-SHOUIiDERED  APATB. 

Apate  banllaria  (Say). 
Order   Coleoptera  ;    family   Scolttidjb. 

Boring  deep,  smaU  straight  holes  to  the  heart  of  the  tree,  which 
is  entirely  killed  by  this  iosect,  and  transforming  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole. 

The  heetle.'-Deep  black,  and  punctored  all  over;  thorax  very 
convex  and  rough  in  front ;  the  wing-covers  not  excavated  at  the 
tip,  bnt  sloping  downward  very  suddenly  behind,  as  if  obliqaely 
ont  off,  the  enter  edge  of  the  out  portion  armed  with  three  little 

teeth  on  each  wing-cover,  and  on  the  base  or  shoulders  a  large  red 
FiQ.  119.— Apate  bo-  x  non  •      u  •     t      -^u       /tt       .    x 

tiUarit     Smith  ®P^*  ^'^  ^^^  "^  length.     ( Hams. ) 
•udHarzdeL 

35.  The  HICKORY  BARK-BOREB. 

Chramesus  icoricB  Leconte. 

This  bark-borer  has  been  bred  from  the  branches  and  twigs  of  the 
hickory  by  Dr.  Le  Oonte.  The  geuns  belongs  to  a  gronp  of  Scoly tid» 
well  defined  by  the  dab  of  the  antennae  being  large,  strongly  compressed^ 
pnbescent,  and  sensitive,  the  antennae  themselves  being  inserted  a» 
nsnal  at  the  sides  of  the*  front.  The  tibiae  are  broad,  obliqaely  roanded 
at  the  end,  and  finely  serrate.  Ghramesns,  says  Le  Gonte,  differs  firom 
Polygraphas  in  the  eyes  not  being  completely  divided ;  they  are  slightly 
emarginate,  the  fnnide  being  attached  at  the  side  of  the  dab,  the 
oater  joints  being  slender.  Two  species  (one  not  mentioned  in  Le 
Oonte  and  Horn's  work  on  ^^Ooleoptera  of  North  America")  live  on 
the  species  of  Oarya. 

Prof.  John  B.  Smith  (Ent.  Amer.  vi,  53)  gives  an  acconnt  of  the 
habits  of  this  Scolytid  beetle,  with  a  figare  of  the  mine  and  of  the  mouth- 
parts  of  the  larva,  which  is  also  described  in  fall. 

iJigitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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It  is  probable  that  the  yoang  of  this  and  other  borers  in  the  hickory 
are  devoured  by  two  species  of  ClendsB  bred  by  Dr.  Le  Gonte,  vis : 
Okarie$$a  pilota  and  PhyllolHBnus  disloeatus.  The  former  has  been  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Harrington  in  the  act  of  devouring  Agrilu$  egenus  and 
Magdalis  oljfra. 

Several  other  species  of  Clerid  beetles  are  said  by  Mr.  Harrington  to 
commonly  occur  on  the  hickory  and  are  beneficial  to  the  tree. 

36.  XyUhorusoeUuMBiohholi. 
Order  Colsoptkba;  family  Scolttidjb. 

This  bark-borer  has  been  bred  by  Dr.  Le  Conte  from  the  twigs  of  the 
hickory. 

37.  Jfo^dalif  olyra  (Herbat). 

Mr.  F.  G.  Bowditch,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Boston  Zoolog- 
ical Society  (1884),  remarks  that  this  weevil,  which  has  heretofore  only 
been  known  to  burrow  in  the  red  oak  (see  p.  80)  has  been  found  to  infest 
various  species  of  hickory.  The  larvae  ^^  tunnel  the  bark  in  every  direc- 
tiouy  leaving  only  just  enough  tissue  to  prevent  the  bark  warping  away 
from  the  tree."    He  adds : 

Ab  fftT  as  my  obseryations  extend  the  species  appears  to  prefer  small  trees,  from 
foDr  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  *  *  *  If  the  tree  is  small  and  very  badly  infested 
it  dies  very  quickly,  and  shortly  after  the  beetles  have  escaped  the  bark  is  apt  to 
flake  off  or  cnrl  np  in  qoite  large  pieces. 

38.  MagdaliB  harUta  Say. 

^  The  beetles,"  States  Mr.  Harrington,  ^^are  found  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  puncturing  the  bark  of  dead  and  felled  hickories,  and  the 
larvse  live  in  great  numbers  in  the  bark  or  between  it  and  the  wood.  I 
have  found  the  beetles  most  abundant  from  the  15th  to  the  30th  of 
June."    (Report,  etc,  60.) 

The  h^U, — Black ;  prothoraz  closely  pnnctnred ;  the  ronnded  sides  projecting  in 
front  in  a  short  acnte  tubercle.  The  head  prolonged  into  a  slightly  curved  beak, 
not  deflexed,  and  as  long  as  the  prothorax.  The  elytra  have  deep  punctured  stri», 
and  are  as  long  as  the  head  and  prothoraz  together.  Scntellum  covered  with  white 
hairs.    Length,  6-7™«.     (Harrington.) 

39.  AcoptuB  auiuralia  Le  Conte. 

As  this  weevil  is  said  by  Mr.  Harrington  to  bore  abundantly  in  dead 
hickories,  in  company  with  Magdalis  olyraj  it  presumably  infests  living 
trees. 

The  fteetltf.— A  small  black  weevil,  densely  clothed  beneath  and  more  sparsely  above 
with  short  yellowish  hairs.  The  elytra  are  striated  and  in  nnmbbed  specimens  have 
a  wide  band  of  yellowish  pubescence  across  the  base,  and  a  narrow  one  near  the  tips, 
which  are  black,  as  is  also  the  space  between  the  bands ;  a  white  line  along  the 
snftoie  interrupts  the  basal  band.  (Harrington.)  ^igi^.g^  by  GoOglc 
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40.  Tremex  oolumba  (Linn.)- 

From  the  following  letter,  which  we  have  received  from  Mr.  JameB 
ADgQS,  of  West  Farms,  K  Y.,  it  seems  probable  that  Tremex  oolumba 
injures  the  hickory  by  boring  into  the  trunks.  So  good  and  exper- 
ienced an  observer  as  Mr.  Angns  woald  not  think  of  referring  the 
writer  to  the  attacks  of  this  borer  if  there  were  not  some  foundation  for 
his  suspicions. 

The  hickory  trees  are  all  dying  around  here.  I  should  say  that  one-half  of  the 
trees  have  died  within  two  or  three  years.  In  woods  that  are  not  crowded  and  of 
mixed  woods  it  is  quite  common  to  find  as  many  as  from  three  to  six  dead  trees 
within  a  sbone's  throw.  Great  numbers  of  Bhyaaa  atrata  and  lunator  are  now  to  be 
seen  on  the  trunks  of  partially  decayed  trees.  Earlier  in  the  season  the  Tremex  were 
also  abundant.    Can  it  be  the  latter  insects  that  are  doing  all  this  mischief  t 

Mr.  Tyler  Townsend  confirms  Mr.  Angus'  statement  in  a  note  re- 
ceived while  this  report  was  passing  through  the  press. 

In  regard  to  Tremex  oolumha  1  have  found  large  numbers  of  the  dead  adults  in 
February  in  a  standing,  dead  trunk  of  hickory  in  Michigan.  They  were  found  as 
they  had  died  in  their  burrows,  being  unable  to  penetrate  the  hard  bark  or  else  baring 
perished  from  parasites,  for  numerous  remains  of  Bhy8%a  were  present.  In  every  case 
the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  Tremex  pointed  towards  the  bark,  which  Uiey  had 
been  unable  to  pierce. 

41.  Oemoderma  eremioola  (Knoch). 

This  beetle  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrington  to  feed 
^<  upon  the  sappy,  partly  decayed  wood,  enlarging  the  wound  and  caus* 
ing  further  decay,  and  thus  injuriously  affecting  the  tree.  He  found 
the  insect  in  the  pupa  state,  inclosed  in  oval  cocoons  made  firom  parti- 
cles of  the  wood,  in  a  small  hollow  where  decay  had  commenced  from 
the  breaking  off  of  a  limb.  The  cocoon  is  made  in  autumn,  the  beetle 
appearing  the  following  July.  Its  larva  is  said  to  closely  resemble  the 
common  white  grub,  or  young  of  the  May  beetle. 

APPBOTING  THB  BABK. 

4*2.  The  hickory-bark  louse. 

Lecanium  cary(B  (Fitch). 

Order  Hemiptbra  ;  family  CocciDiS. 

Fixed  to  the  bark  of  the  small  limbs,  a  large,  very  convex  oval  scale  of  a  black 
color  fading  to  chestnut  brown,  in  May  dusted  over  with  a  white  powder.  Length 
often  0.40  by  0.25  inch  in  width.    (Fitch.) 

43.  The  hickory  buoht. 

Eriosoma  caryce  (Fitch). 

Order  Hemiptera  ;  family  Aphid^. 

Forming  a  flocculentdown  coating  the  under  side  of  the  limbs,  especially  of  bashes 
and  young  trees  in  shaded  situations,  multitudes  of  wooly  plant  lice. 

Winged  individuals,  ^BlAciky  with  the  head,  scntel,  and  abdomen  covered  with  % 
white  cotton-like  substance,  the  fore  wings  with  an  oval  salt-white  spot  near  the  tip 
of  their  outer  margin,  the  veins  being  obsolete.  Length  to  the  tip  of  the  wingt  0-1% 
inch.    On  walnut  bushes  in  Illinois.    (Fitch.)  ^ 
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44.  The  hickort  aphis. 

Laeknna  carifos  (Harris). 

Order  Hkmiptera  ;  Catnily  Aphida. 

LiTing  in  dusters  on  the  nnder  side  of  limbs  of  the  pig-nnt  hickory  early  in  Jaly, 
Tery  large  plant-lice  one-qnarter  of  an  inch  long,  with  no  terminal  stylet  and  very 
short  homy  tabes ;  body  covered  with  a  bluish- white  bloom  or  down,  with  four  rows 
of  little  transverse  black  spots  on  the  back ;  top  of  thorax  and  veins  of  wings  black, 
as  are  also  the  shanks,  feet,  and  antennas,  while  the  thighs  are  reddish-brown. 
{Harris. ) 

AFFEGTINa  THE  LBATBS. 

45.  Thb  hickory  slug  catekpillar. 

Tkecla  oalanua  (Httbner.) 

Order  Lepidoptera;  family  Papilionid  A. 

The  onisciform  caterpillar  of  this  butterfly  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
pig- hickory  at  Providence  May  30  and  later ;  the  larva  is  a  pale  green, 
flattened,  long,  oval,  cylindrical  caterpillar,  flat  beneath ;  the  body  is 
rounded  above  and  covered  with  short  hairs.  It  changes  to  a  delicate 
small  butterfly  with  tails  on  its  hind  wings.' 

46.  The  hickory  tussock  moth. 

Ralesidota  oaryce  (Harris). 

Order  Lepidoptbra  ;  family  BoMBTCiDiE. 

In  Jaly  and  Angnst  and  early  September  eating  the  tender  leaves  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  snow-white  caterpillars,  over  an  inch  long,  with  rows  of  round  black 
spots,  and  along  the  back  eight  black  tufts  of  convergiug  hairs  and  two  black  pen- 
cils of  longer  hairs  near  each  end  of  the  body ;  spinning  in  sheltered  corners  and 
ereTices  ash-gray  oral  cocoons ;  the  moth  appearing  the  following  June.    (Fitch.) 

In  certain  years  this  caterpillar  may  be  rather  numerous ;  it  is  quite 
social,  feeding  in  companies  and  is  a  general  feeder,  and«  while  prefer- 
ring the  walnut,  butternut,  and  sumach,  is  common  on  the  elm,  ash,  and 
linden,  and  Fitch  says  he  has  seen  clusters  of  the  caterpillars  upon 
the  tamarack  or  larch ;  he  adds,  what  has  been  observed  by  ourselves, 
that  as  they  approach  maturity  tbey  separate  and  stray  off  to  other 
trees,  and  may  then  be  seen  on  rose  bushes,  on  the  apple,  oak,  locust, 
etc,  the  same  individual  often  remaining  several  days  in  one  place. 
It  ranges  from  Maine  to  the  Southern  States. 

The  eggs  were  observed  by  Harris  to  be  laid  on  the  under  side  of  a 
linden  leaf,  forming  a  broad  patch  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  moth 
appears  June  1.  The  cocoon  is  oblong  oval,  and  formed  simply  of 
hairs. 

Lwrva  before  first  moZi.^Length,  25™°*.    The  little  black  dorsal  tufts  very  visible, 
though  smaU ;  the  other  hairs  thin,  and  permitting  the  skin  and  tubercles  to  be  easUy 
They  were  mistaken  for  those  of  Ryphantria  textar.    (Harjpj|.^^^  GoOglc 
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Full-fed  larvoB. — White,  coyered  with  white  hftin  in  short  spreading  tufts,  ft  row  of 
eight  black  tnfts  on  the  foarth  segment ;  two  long,  black,  pencil-like  tofts  on  the 
fourth  and  tenth  segments ;  four  white  pencils  on  the  second  and  third,  and  two  on 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  segments.  Head  and  prolegs  black,  the  surface  of  the 
body  with  minute  black  tubercles,  and  a  transverse  black  line  between  each  segment. 
(Harris.) 

The  motik.— Very  light  ocher  yellow;  the  long  narrow-poitatedfore  wings  are  thickly 
sprinkled  with  little  brown  dots,  and  have  two  oblique  brownish  streaks  passing 
backwards  from  the  front  edge,  with  three  rows  of  white  semi-transparent  spots 
parallel  to  the  outer  hind  margin ;  hind  wings  very  thin,  semi-transparent,  and  with* 
out  spots.    The  wings  expand  about  2  inches.    (Harris.) 

47.  The  luna  moth. 

Actios  luna  (Linn»as). 

Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  fiftmily  Bombtcida. 

Devouring  the  leaves  in  Augubt,  a  large  thick-bodied  caterpillar,  about  3  inohea 
long,  apple  green,  each  segment  with  six  small  bright  rose-red  elevated  dots,  and  low 
down  along  each  side  a  pale  yellow  line  running  lengthwise  immediately  above  the 
lower  row  of  dots,  from  which  line  at  each  of  the  sutures  a  pale  yellow  line  extends 
upward  upon  the  sides.  Spinning  a  large  oval  oocoon,  which  is  found  among  the 
fallen  leaves ;  the  moth,  one  of  our  largest  insects,  appearing  late  in  May  and  during 
June;  pale  green,  with  eye-like  spots  in  the  center  of  each  wing,  the  hinder  pair  pro- 
longed into  two  long,  broad  "tails.'' 

48.  The  American  silk  worm. 
Telea  polyphemua  (Linn. )• 

Mr.  D.  L.  Harris,  of  Caba,  IH.,  writes  me  that  he  has  foaod  this  cater- 
pillar more  abandantly  upon  the  hickory  than  upon  the  oak.  Mrs. 
Dimmock  has  contributed  the  following  bibliographical  aoooant  U> 
Psyche,  iv,  278: 

Attacus  luna  Linn.  (Syst.  Nat.,  1758,  ed.  10,  p.  210).  Harris  (Bept.  Ins.,  Iignr.  Veg. 
1841,  p.  277-278)  describes  larva,  oocoon,  and  imago,  and  gives  Juglane  and  Ckirjfa  aa 
food-plants;  he  repeats  (Treatise  on  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  186*^,  p.  382-384)  these  descrip- 
tions, adding  a  figure  of  the  oocoon  and  imago ;  later  (Entom.  Corresp.,  1869,  p.  293- 
234,  pi.  4,  fig.  14)  he  describes  and  figures  the  larva,  specifying  the  food-plants  aa 
Caryapcreina  and  Juglane  oinerea.  Morris  (Synop.  Lepid.  N.  A.,  1862,  p.  225-226)  de- 
scribes the  larva  and  imago.  Tronvelot  (Amer.  Nat.,  Mar.  1867,  v.  1,  p.  31)  gives  a 
note  on  the  cocoon,  and  adds  Queroue  aad  Platanue  to  the  food-plants.  Minot  (Can. 
£ntom.,Nov.  1869,  v.  2,  p.  27)  describes  the  egg.  Riley  (4th  Ann.  Bept.  State  Entom. 
Mo.,  1872,  p.  123-125)  describes  the  egg  and  larva,  which  he  states  to  have  five  stages, 
and  figures  larva,  cocoon,  and  imago;  among  food-plants  he  mentions  Liquidmmbarp 
FaguSf  Betula,  SaliXj  and  plum.  Lintner  (Entom.  Contrib.,  No.  3,  1874,  p.  126-128> 
describes  the  larva,  which  molts  four  times.  (Gentry  (Can.  Entom.,  May  1874,  v.  ti,  p. 
86)  describes  the  normal  form  of  the  larva,  and  a  variety  of  it.  Bunker  (Can.  Entooi., 
April  1875,  v.  7,  p.  63)  mentions  how  to  distinguish  the  cocoon  of  this  species  fit^in 
ihtkt  of  A,  polyphemue,  Rogers  (Can.  Entom.  1875,  v.  7;  Aug.  p.  141-143;  Oct.,  p. 
199-200)  describes  egg,  larva,  cocoon,  and  imago.  Thaxter  (Psyche,  Sept.  [10  No'v.] 
1876,  V.  1,  p.  194)  adds  Oetrya  virginioa  and  Caetanea  to  the  food-plants  of  the  larvm. 
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Saiinden  (Can.  Entom.,  Feb.  1877,  ▼.  9,  p.  32-33)  flgares  and  deeoribea  the  imago. 
Orote  (Can.  Ed  torn.,  Sept.  1678,  v.  10,  p.  176)  states  that  thU  specieB  is  doable-brooded 
in  the  Soathem  United  States. 


49.  Tub  rkqaj,  walnut  caterpillar. 

(Htkerania  regaiia  Httbuer. 

Order  Lspidoptbra  ;  family  BoMBTCiDiS. 

A  spiny  caterpillar  5  inches  long,  oar  largest  species,  green,  with  a  red  head  and 
tail,  and  stoat,  sharp,  black  and  red  spines,  and  black  and  red  feet;  not  spinning  a 
cocoon,  bat  the  lanra  enters  the  groand  in  September  to  transform  to  a  chrysalis, 
which  in  Jaly  changes  to  a  ^ery  large  bright  orange-red  moth,  with  the  fore  wings 
pale  olive  spotted  with  yellow,  the  veins  stained  reddish,  and  the  hind  wings  orange- 
red. 

This  is  oar  largest  caterpillar ;  it  is  harmless,  tbongh  so  formidable 
in  appearance,  aad  easily  recogDized  by  its  size  and  by  the  foar  long 
horns  on  the  segments  jnst  behind  the  head.  It  feeds  on  the  black 
walnnt,  bntternnt,  hickory,  persimmon,  and  snmach,  and  is  very  rare 
north  of  New  York,  and  is  scarce  in  the  Middle  and  Soathem  States. 
In  Georgia  it  is  doable-brooded. 

50.  (EdewMsia  oonoinna  (Abbot  and  Smith.) 

According  to  Abbot  and  Smith  the  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  honey- 
loco  st  ( OlediUohia  tri(icafUko8)y  apple,  persimmon,  and  hickory,  the  whole 
brood  most  commonly  together.  Its  web  was  formed  on  the  28th  of 
May,  and  the  fly  came  ont  Jane  12th.  It  likewise  spins  in  the  aatamn 
and  comes  oat  in  the  spring.  It  thns  appears  to  be  doable-brooded  in 
the  Soathern  States,  bat  in  the  Northern  States  it  is  single-brooded,  and 
osoally  occnrs  on  the  apple,  cherry,  and  plnm  trees  in  Angast  and 
September,  stripping  certain  branches  of  their  leaves. 

51.  Daiana  anguHi  Grote  and  Bobinson. 

I  have  fonnd  the  caterpillars  of  this  Datana  on  the  pig-nnt  hickory 
late  in  the  snmmer  at  Providence.  The  body  is  very  dark,  and  Abbot 
and  Smith  in  the  lastcentnry  noticed  a  black  Datana  larva  on  the  hickory, 
as  did  Harris  (see  Harris'  Oorrespondence.)  When  at  rest  the  head  and 
thoracic  segment  are  thrown  over  the  back,  and  the  eighth  segment 
and  those  behind  it  are  also  held  ap  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  of 
the  body,  as  nsaal  in  other  species  of  the  genns. 

Larva, — Head  black,  body  very  dark,  with  foar  linear  gpreenish-yellow  distinct 
lines  on  each  side  of  the  body,  with  nameroos  long  white  hairs,  some  longer  than 
the  body  is  thick,  arising  from  minute  black  papillse.  Thoracic  legs  black,  but  the 
third  pair  Sootch-enoff  brown  at  the  base,  as  are  the  abdominal  legs,  except  the  anal 
pair.    Length,  40"». 
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52.  DakmanUniatraiDruTj,) 
(LarvA,  Plate  iv,  figs.  1,  2.) 

According  to  William  Beatenmtlller,*  this  insect  feeds  on  different 
species  of  hickory.  ( Oarya  alba^  0.  microcarpa^  0.  sulcata^  0.  amara,  and 
0.  poroina.)^    See  also  Poplar  insects. 

53.  Apatela  /uneralU  Grote  and  Rob. 

The  caterpillar  is  said  by  Mr.  Thaxter  to  feed  on  the  hickory,  bat  no 
description  of  the  larva  has  been  yet  published. 

54.  AeroM^cta  Htho$pila  Grote. 

The  caterpillar  has  been  bred  from  the  hickory  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  L. 
EUiot. 

Larva,— Yerj  dark  blaiah  green,  darkest  dorsally;  head  slightly  tmnoate  in 
froDt,  with  two  slightly  raised  protaberances  on  the  crown  ;  pitchy,  with  brown 


*Food-plant$  of  Datana  nUnUtra  (Drory.) 
By  Wkl  BammiiMOLLaa.  Eat.  Aimt. 


Qaeroasooccinea,  Wang.   (Scarlet  Oak.) 
mbra,  L.    (Red  Oak.) 
palnstris,  Dn  Roi.    (Pin  Oak. ) 
pednnoniata,  WUld.    (Eng  Hah 

Oak.) 
sessiliflora,  Sal.    (The  SessiU 

flowered  Oak.) 
oerris,  Linn.    (Turkey  Oak.; 
Castanea  Tescay  Qaert.  (Eoropean  Chea^- 

nnt.) 
Castanea  vesca,  ▼.  Americana,  De  Cand. 

(American  Chestnut.) 
Castanea  pnmila.  Mil.    (Chinquapin.) 
Fagus  ferrnginea,  Ait.    (Red  Beech.) 

sylTatica,  L.     (European   Wood 

Beech.) 
syWatica,  yar.  purpurea,   Ait. 

(Purple  Beech.) 
sylTatica,   yar.  cuprea,    Lodd. 

(Copper  Beech.) 
sylyatica  yar.    laciniata,   Lodd. 
(CuMeaved  Beech.) 
Corylus  americana,  Walt.    (Am  e  r i  o  a  n 
Hazel.) 
ayellana,L.    (European  Hasel.) 
Carpinus   americana,   Michz.      (Horn- 
beam.) 

Quercus  alba,  L.    (White  Oak.)  betulacb^. 

obtnsiloba,  Michx.     (Obtuse-      Betnla  alba,  L.    (White  Birch. ) 

leayed  Oak.)  yar.  populifolia,  Spach.     (Ameri- 

macrocarpa,  Mfohz.    (Mossy-cnp  can  White  Birch.) 

Oak.)  I  papyraoea,  Ait.    (Paper  Bireb.) 

tFood-plants  of  Lepidopt§ra^  No.  4.        ^  j 
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TILIACBJD. 

Tilia  americana,  L.    (Basswood.) 

heterophylla,  Vent.    (White  Bass- 
wood.) 
europaea,  L.     (European  Linden.) 
alba,  Waldst  Sl  Kit.    (White  Lin- 
den.) 

ROSACBiE. 

Prnnns  cerasns,  Jnss.    (Common  Garden 

Cherry.) 
Pyrus  mains,  Tonm.    (Common  Apple.) 
Cydonia    vulgaris,    Pers.     (Common 

Quince.) 

JUGLANDACEJB. 

Juglans  cinerea,  L.    (Butternut.) 

nigra,  L.    (Black  Walnut.) 
Carya  alba,  Nutt.    (Shell  Bark  Hickory.) 

microcarpa,  Nutt.    (Small  Fruited 
Hickory.) 

sulcata,   Nutt.     (Western  Shell 
Bark  Hickory.) 

amara,  Nutt.     (Bitter  Nut  Hick- 
ory.) 

porcina,  Nutt.    (Pig-nut  Hickory. ) 

CUPUUFEKA. 
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Btrks.  The  body  is  covered  with  rather  long  hairs ;  along  the  back  is  a  doll  pink 
stripe,  triangolariy  formed  on  the  six  anterior  segments,  then  widening  very  mnch 
Qotil  the  entire  back  is  covered  on  segments  7,  8,  and  9,  then  narrowing  again  to  the 
anal  extremity.  The  middle  and  broad  portion  of  this  mark  is  darker  than  the 
anterior  and  posterior  portions ;  the  hairs  spring  from  small  pinkish  tnberoles,  the 
spiracles  also  being  of  a  pinkish  cast ;  nnder  side  all  dull  green.  Length,  3&"^ 
(1.40  inches).    (Hy.  Edwards  &,  Elliott.) 

JfotA.— Resembling  closely  in  its  markings  a  gray  Lencania  or  Xylina,  and  in 
shape  of  wings  and  streaky  shadings  A .  xylinoideB,  Ornamentation  obscure,  the  trans- 
verse lines  marked  by  even  oblique  darker  shades  on  the  costa.  The  color  is  dark  steel 
gray  with  doU,  inconspicuous  brownish  shadings  on  the  cell.  Transverse  posterior  line 
dentate.  Whitish  streaky  shadings  on  the  cell  accompanying  a  black  discal  streak, 
ibove  the  internal  angle  below  a  very  fine  black  streak,  and  again  on  the  snbroedian 
interspace  before  the  transverse  posterior  line,  and  on  a  line  with  the  black  basal 
streak.  Reniform  spot  obscure.  Fore  wings  paler  gray  near  the  outer  margin,  the 
veins  marked  with  dark  gray  and  with  dark  shade  streaks  between  the  ends  of  the 
venoles,  ending  in  marginal  dots.  Hind  wings  whitish,  with  smoky  venules  and  a 
iUnt  undefined  terminal  shade  band.  Beneath  whitish,  dusted  with  smoky  scales, 
snd  with  an  obscure  discal  mark  and  line  on  the  bind  wings.  Palpi  whitish,  with 
the  second  Joint  black  on  the  sides.  Expanse  of  wings  2&«^  (1.40  inches).  (Grote.) 
• 

55.  Caioeala  serena  Edwards. 

ThiH  species  is  said  by  Mr.  Aogas  to  feed  as  a  caterpillar  on  the 
hickory;  there  is  no  description  of  it.  It  has  also  been  observed  on 
the  hickory  in  Ohio  by  Mr.  Pilate.    (Papilio,  ii,  69.) 

ifpti^.— Fore  wings  close,  even,  uniform,  smoky  gray;  lines  fine  but  distinct; 
transverse  posterior  line  with  but  one  prominent  tooth ;  reniform  spot  brownish ; 
Babreniform  spot  round,  a  little  lighter.  Hind  wings  light  yellow ;  median  band 
narrow,  aDgnlated ;  yellow  interspace,  often  very  narrow.     Expands  60  to  65<"™. 

It  inhabits  the  Northern  and  eastern  United  States.  It  also  occurs  ia 
eastern  Siberia.    (Hnlst.) 

56.  Cofoca/a^tkli^  Strecker. 

The  food-plant  of  this  species  is  said  by  Mr.  Halst,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Angns,  to  be  probably  the  hickory. 

Moth, — Fore  wings  close,  even,  light  gray,  with  a  dusky  shade ;  lines  fine,  faint, 
sometimes  partly  obsolete,  no  basal  or  apical  dashes ;  reniform  spot  brownish,  annu- 
late with  whitish ;  M  of  transverse  posterior  line  with  the  upper  tooth  broad,  much 
the  larger;  a  snbterminal  lighter  band  toothed  strongly  at  M  of  transverse  posterior 
line.    Hind  wings  black,  fringes  dark.    Expands  40  to  50°*». 

It  inhabits  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.    (Halst.) 
Var.  miranda  Hy.  Edw.,  differs  in  being  smaller  and  with  the  frioge 
of  the  hind  wings  whitish  on  onter  margin  to  apex. 

57.  Catoeala  rohituonii  Grote. 

According  to  Mr.  Angns  the  caterpillar  of  this  moth  feeds  on  the 
hickory. 

ifolA.— Fore  wings  even,  smooth,  pale  greenish  cinereous,  generally  without  shades; 
lines  fine,  distinct;  M  of  transverse  posterior  line  moderately  strong ;  a  black  shad- 
ing on  the  ooeta  at  the  reniform  spot ;  the  latter  lighter ;  a  snbterminal  "i^hite  space- 
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beyond  the  transverse  posterior  line.  Hind  wings  black ;  fringe  white.  Expands 
75  to  80°>°>.  Middle  and  Western  States.  Curvata  is  the  name  given  to  the  form  with 
basal  and  apical  dashes.    (Hnlst.) 

58.  Calooala  reteota  Grote. 

The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  hickory,  according  to  Angns,  and  Dr. 
Kellicott  has  reared  it  from  a  caterpillar  fonnd  on  the  hickory  June  28, 
which  changed  to  a  pupa  in  Jnly,  the  moth  appearing  July  27. 

This  moth  has  been  raised  by  Dr.  KelUcott,  who  originally  by  mistake 
referred  it  to  O.flebilis.    (See  Ent  Amer.,  Jnne,  1886,  p.  46.) 

Larva* — Gray,  with  a  greenish  tinge ;  dorsal  line  rather  faint,  made  np  of  closely 
placed  lines  of  black  dots;  subdorsal  line  wider  and  more  conspicnoas;  on  each  abdom- 
inal ring  is  an  illy-defined  >—  or  <  situated  in  this  line ;  the  stigmatal  line  or  stripe 
is  still  more  distinct  and  continons ;  the  large,  black-ringed,  elliptical  spiracles  are 
situated,  except  the  first,  wholly  in  this  line.  The  papillae  are  white,  each  bearing  a 
fine  brown  hair;  those  on  the  first  thoracic  ring,  however,  are  dark  or  black ;  on  the 
abdominal  rings  the  posterior  pair  are  situated  in  the  angle  of  the  > —  referred  to 
above.  Head  flattened,  bluish  gray,  with  lines  of  confluenU  whitish  spots  so  arranged 
that  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of  watered  silk ;  on  the  top  of  the  head  are  four 
brown  dote  placed  at  the  angles  of  a  square.  There  is  a  black  line  extending  from 
the  articulation  of  the  jaws  half  way  np  the  cranial  lobes  in  front  of  the  cells.  Feet 
oruamented  with  black  slashes.  Lateral  fringes  hoary.  Under  side  of  the  body 
bluish  white,  with  black  and  flesh-colored  spots.  Length  58<°™  (2.32  inches). 
<Kellicott.) 

Moth,— Fore  wings  pearly  cinereous,  a  dash,  at  the  base  and  at  the  sinus  of  the 
transverse  posterior  line;  lines  distinct;  M  of  transverse  posterior  line  strongly 
produced;  teeth  nearly  equal.  Hind  wiugs  black;  fringe  white.  Expands 70  to 
75°*™.  Middle  and  Western  States.  FlehilU  has  a  diffuse  black  shading,  reaohinn^ 
from  the  base  longitudinally  across  the  wing  to  the  apex.    (Hulst.) 

59.  Catooala  luctuosa  Hulst. 

The  food-plant  of  this  species  is  probably  the  hickory,  according  to 
Ddr  Hulst. 

Moth,— Fore  wings  like  C,  retecta  in  markings,  but  with  apical  shadings ;  wings 
broader  aud  outwardly  more  ronuded,  and  more  or  less  generally  covered  with  a 
brownish  shading,  often  with  a  violet  tinge.  Hind  wiugs  black,  with  fringes  broader 
and  dull  white,  and  marked  with  black  at  ends  of  the  veins.  Expands  75  to  80™"', 
Middle  and  Western  States.    ( Hulst ) 

60.  Catocala  insoJahilia  Guen^. 

This  moth  has  been  bred  by  Mr.  Angus  from  caterpillars  foand  on 
the  hickory,  but  they  have  not  been  described. 

Moth.— Fore  wings  light  blue  gray,  heavily  powdered  with  black ;  clouded  with 
black  along  the  inner  margin ;  generally  on  the  median  space,  just  anterior  to  this 
black  margin,  a  triangular  pale  or  white  space ;  basal  dash  always  turned  downward 
outwardly.  Hind  wings  black,  fringes  dark.  Expands  75  to  85°"^.  Middle,.  Western, 
and  Southern  States.    (Hnlst). 
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61.  CatocaU  anguiU  Grote. 

With  the  same  habits  as  0.  insolabilis. 

ifoA.^Fore  wings  dark  greenish  gray ;  no  band  on  the  inner  margin,  thoogh 
often  a  oload  at  the  sinns  of  the  transverse  posterior  line  and  below  the  apex ;  no 
triangular  white  spot  on  the  median  space ;  basal  dash  turning  upward  outwardly ; 
in  these  respects  differing  from  C.  inBolahUU.  Hind  wings  black,  fHnge  dark,  rarely 
light    Expands  70  to  80»B. 

Habitat. — ^With  the  same  distribution  as  io  0.  insolabilis.  Lucetta 
differs  in  having  a  longitudinal  shading  from  the  base  to  beneath  the 
apex. 

62.  Caiocala  obacura  Strecker. 

Also  feeds  upon  the  hickory,  according  to  Mr.  Angus. 

ifotA.— Fore  wings  uniform  dull  smoky  gray ;  lines  fine  but  distinct ;  margin  of 
tnnsTerse  posterior  line  with  the  apper  tooth  much  the  larger ;  submarginal  space 
whitish,  serrated.    Hind  wings  black,  fringes  white.    Expands  70  to  80™». 

Dr.  D.  S.  Eellicott  says  that  *<  the  larva  of  this  species  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  shagbark  hickory,  0.  alba^  and  in  habit  agrees  very  closely 
with  other  described  species  of  the  genus ;  it  is,  apparently,  a  night 
feeder,  concealing  itself  by  day  at  rest  under  the  loosened  bark  of  the 
tree,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  it  feeds  at  night.  July  6, 1883,  at  Pulaski, 
N.  T.,  larvsB  were  taken  from  beneath  the  bark  of  the  hickory,  and 
from  these,  two  images  were  obtained.  Two  sizes  were  thus  obtained 
on  that  day ;  one,  evidently  soon  after  its  last  larval  molt,  measured 
1.6  inches,  width  of  head  .1 7  inch,  of  eighth  and  ninth  rings  .2  inch ;  the 
smaller  ones  were  1.1  inches  long ;  they  molted  July  19,  when  they 
were  1.5  inches  long  and  precisely  similar  to  the  larger  size  when  taken 
July  5." 

Larva, — ^The  head  is  somewhat  flattened,  reticulated  with  coarse,  uneven  lines, 
and  a  heavy  black  stripe  extends  along  the  lateral  borders  from  the  articulation  of 
the  mandibles  half  way  to  the  apex  of  head  lobes.  In  this  character  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  larva  of  C,  reUeta^  which  likewise  feeds  on  the  hickory.  The  antennsB  are 
long,  slender,  and  white. 

The  color  of  the  skin  is  dark  gray,  much  darker  than  in  C  reteoia.  The  piliferons 
spots  which  are  arranged  nearly  at  the  comers  of  a  rectangle  are  large  and  light  col- 
ored ;  these  are  larger  than  usual  on  rings  5  and  12;  otherwise  there  are  no  humps ; 
there  are  no  lateral  fringes  as  in  Vlirania  and  Unijuga.  The  dorsal  line  is  very 
obscure;  there  are  on  rings  5,  9,  and  10,  irregular  black  crosses;  the  stigmatal 
Hue  distinct  and  black.  The  stigmata  are  of  the  usual  shape ;  the  long  axis,  how- 
ever, leans  slightly  forward,  rings  black,  white  within.  The  ventral  surface  is 
pinkish  with  black  spots  in  the  abdominal  rings  except  8  and  9.  The  color 
of  smaller  specimens  yellowish  gray.  One  larva,  then  2  inches  in  length,  spun  the 
usual,  light,  very  loose  cocoon  among  the  leaves  July  20 ;  the  imago  appeared  about 
August  15.  The  pupa  was  of  the  usual  form  and  color,  covered  with  bloom ;  it 
measured  1.1  inches.    The  anal  booklets  unusually  long.    (Kellicott.) 

It  inhabits  the  Middle,  Western,  and  probably  Southern  States. 
Var.  retidua  Grote.    Fore  wings  of  a  brighter,  bluer  color.    Hind  wings  with  the 
fringes  often  dark. 
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63.  Caiocala  kahilis  Orote, 

^^  The  larv8B  of  this  species  were  in  company  with  those  of  obscurer 
mentioned  above.  Different  sizes  were  taken ;  bat  slight  changes  in 
color  or  ornamentation  were  noted  at  the  molts.  This  larva  is  quit& 
different  from  any  of  the  genus  heretofore  identified  by  me.  It  papatM 
in  the  nsnal  cocoon ;  the  first  to  change  July  18  gave  a  moth  August  18.'^ 
(Kellicott.) 

Larva, — An  average  mature  caterpillar  measared  2  inches  in  length ;  slender,  color 
darky  in  some  almost  black ;  skin  shining.  Along  the  dorsam  there  is  a  broad  stripe^ 
lighter  than  the  general  hne ;  on  either  side  a  darker  one  of  equal  width ;  the  stig- 
matal  stripes  almost  black ;  beneath  pale  whitish,  with  black  spots  on  the  middle 
segments.    Head  reddish  black,  with  faint  reticnlations  in  white. 

64.  Caiocala  sp. 

Order  LspiDOPTBBiL;  family  NoCTUiDiB. 

This  caterpillar  occurs  in  June  on  the  pig-nut  hickory  at  Providence* 

Larva, — Yonng  13<»'°  long.  Body  very  slender,  head  very  small,  considerably  nar- 
rower than  the  prothoracio  segment.'  Body  tapering  towards  each  end,  first  abdomi- 
nal segment  abont  as  long  as  all  the  thoracic  ones,  the  abdominal  segments  being^ 
very  long  compared  with  the  thoracic  ones;  third  and  foarth  abdominal  segments 
with  minute  legs,  those  on  the  foarth  a  little  larger  than  those  on  the  third  segment; 
those  on  fifth  and  sixth  segments  large  and  rather  slender,  blackish  in  front.  Anal 
legs  very  long,  slender  and  spreading.  Snpra-anal  plate  very  short  and  wide,  ronnded 
behind.  At  base  of  anal  legs  next  to  the  hind  edge  of  the  supra-anal  plate  are  two 
large  shining  dark  piliferons  tubercles ;  four  conspicuous  black  dorsal  piliferoos  warts. 
Body  dull  pearl  colored,  with  two  dorsal  paraUel  wrinkled  white  lines;  three  similar 
lateral  lines.  Upper  side  of  thoracic  legs  dark.  Head  and  thoracic  segments  a  little 
more  dusky  than  the  abdominal  ones;  head  streaked  longitudinally  with  white  and 
black.  Clypeus  with  a  median  black  line,  and  sides  lined  with  black.  Thoracic  feet 
a  little  dusky.  Four  lateral  piliferons  conspicuous  dots  on  each  abdominal  segment, 
arranged  in  an  oblique  rhomb.  Length  13°^.  Found  on  Carya  poreima  May  24, 
molted  about  the  26th,  becoming  22°^™  long,  with  the  four  anterior  abdominal  feet 
well  developed. 

FulUgrown  larva.— June  11.  Head  dull  pearl,  marbled  with  longitudinal  irregnlar 
black  lines,  somewhat  fiattened  in  front.  Body  dull  pearl,  mottled  with  brown  and 
blackish  lines  and  spots.  On  top  of  each  segment  are  four  white  dots  arranged  in  a 
square.  A  pair  of  rather  broad  interrupted  dark  brown  dorsal  lines,  and  a  similar 
lateral  supra-stigmatal  band.  Five  pairs  of  abdominal  feet,  all  well  developed.  Be- 
neath pale,  with  a  median  series  of  about  twelve  dark  red -brown  patches  connected 
together  posteriorly.  Length,  June  4,  40<°°>.  Although  the  young  larva  was  supposed 
to  be  a  Fyralid,  after  the  last  molt  the  Catocala-like  characters  revealed  them- 
selves. 

65.  Ev^onia  9ub9ignaria  (Hiibner.) 

Order  Lepidoplia;  family  Phal2Binda. 

During  the  past  summer  specimens  of  this  common  northern  geo- 
metrid  were  received  from  Mr.  Adam  Davenport,  of  Morganton,  Fan- 
nin County,  Oa.  In  the  accompanying  letter  Mr.  Davenport  stated 
that  the  insects  had  first  been  noticed  in  the  county  two  years  before^ 
and   that   they  had  rapidly  spread  until  they  were^^w^estroyin^ 
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forests  of  hickory  and  chestnut  and  were  doing  much  damage  to  the 
frait  trees.  The  principal  damage  done  by  these  insects  at  the  North 
has  been  to  the  shade  trees  in  the  large  cities,  notably  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  In  these  localities  there  is  bat  one  brood  in  a  year,  the 
worms  hatching  in  early  spring  and  feeding  upon  the  leaves  until 
towards  the  end  of  June,  when  they  spin  up  between  the  leaves.  The 
moths  issue  in  a  week,  pair,  and  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  trunk  and 
twigs  of  the  tree,  where  they  remain  until  the  following  spring.  The 
worm  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  nearly  black  in  color.  The  moth 
is  pure  white  in  color  and  has  a  wing  expanse  of  an  inch  and  a  half. 

As  was  evinced  by  reports  received  by  Mr.  Davenport,  and  by  the 
&ct  that  many  of  the  eggs  received  were  deposited  upon  leaves^  there 
is  evidently  more  than  one  brood  each  year  in  Georgia.  The  eggs  were 
1"™  long,  half  as  wide,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  were  placed  upon 
end  in  small  patches.  As  to  remedies,  it  will  prove  a  very  difficult  in- 
sect to  fight  in  forests ;  but  upon  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  upon 
frait  trees  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  destroy  it.  The  former  can  easily 
be  syringed  with  Paris  green  and  water,  from  a  garden  syringe  or 
fountain  pump.  With  the  latter  it  will  be  necessary  to  jar  the  trees  in 
mid-day,  or  in  warm  sunshine,  when  the  worms  are  most  active.  The 
shock  will  cause  nearly  all  to  drop,  suspended  by  a  silken  thready  then 
by  o^ing  a  pole  they  can  be  brought  to  the  ground  and  destroyed  by 
crashing.  In  forests,  however,  1  can  see  no  means  of  getting  rid  of 
them,  unless  it  should  prove  that  the  moths  are  readily  attracted  by 
light,  in  which  case  much  good  could  be  accomplished  by  building  fires 
at  intervals  during  the  time  of  flight.  (Gomstock's  Report  for  1880,  p. 
271). 

For  descriptions  of  the  moth  and  its  preparatory  stages  see  p.  232. 

66.  Eugenia  alniaria  Hiibner. 

The  larva  of  this  species  occurred  at  Providence  in  June,  in  its  sec- 
ond stage  of  growth  on  Oarya  porcina  and  Juglans  nigra.  I  sent  it  to 
Miss  Sanders,  who  states  that  it  molted  July  9,  again  on  the  16th,  and 
for  the  last  time  July  24,  spinning  August  9  a  beautiful  loose  web  of 
silk  like  open  lace,  within  the  web  hanging  the  inner  oval  hammock- 
like cocoon  of  dose  texture,  thin  and  fine.  The  female  emerged  Au- 
gost  31. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Gtoodell  has  raised  it  from  the  chestnut  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
August  20.  He  describes  the  caterpillar  as  ^^  bluish-green,  with  a  thick 
wrinkle  on  each  ring,  those  on  the  fifth  and  eighth  thickest  and  light 
brown ;  on  the  back  of  the  eleventh  ring  are  two  little  warts  tipped 
with  brown."  Length,  2.3  inches,  the  body  largest  near  the  tail  and 
tapering  to  the  head.  August  21  it  drew  a  few  leaves  together  and 
spun  a  thin  pear-shaped  cocoon,  pupated  the  24th,  the  moth  issuing  Sep- 
tember 13. 
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Mr.  S.  H.  Scadder  has  foand  it  on  the  black  birch.  «<  It  forms  a 
cocoon  by  spinning  in  the  midst  of  a  banch  of  leaves  a  close  and  firm 
cocoon  of  a  blnntly  fdsiform  shape,  having  a  long  neck  extending  above 
and  below  (it  hangs  perpendicnlarly)  to  the  end  of  the  many  threads ; 
open  at  both  ends  by  an  aperture  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  io 
diameter." 

Xoroa.'Of  the  oolor  of  the  twig  (of  black  birch),  doll  browniBh-red,  speckled  con- 
siderably, and  especially  above,  yrith.  dirty-white  specks,  arranged  very  frequently 
in  lines,  either  longltadinal  on  the  sides  or  carved  forward  above  and  becomiog 
transverse.  Head  a  little  paler  than  the  body ;  labrnm  and  feet  at  base  whitish. 
On  the  posterior  portion  of  the  fifth  and  eighth  segments  above  there  is  a  transverse 
paler  ridge  bordered  with  black.    Length,  2  inches. 

Ifo^A.— Delicate  ocher-yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge  toward  the  edge  of  the  wings 
and  on  the  head  and  front  of  the  thorax.  Fore-wings  with  two  lines,  often  inter- 
rap  ted,  or  only  developed  on  the  costa ;  inner  line  on  the  inner  third  of  the  wing; 
the  carved  oater  line,  beginning  near  the  inner,  diverges  and  follows  a  sinnate 
coarse,  ending  mnoh  nearer  the  apex  than  the  inner  line,  the  distance  varying ; 
both  wings  speckled,  sometimes  thickly,  with  nnnsnally  large  spots ;  oater  edge  of 
both  wings  deeply  excavated,  especially  opposite  the  second  median  venule.  On  the 
hind  wings  no  lines ;  an  obscure  disoal  clot  centered,  vHth  a  short  translucent  line. 
Beneath,  much  as  above,  but  no  lines,  except  in  one  case  a  diffuse  dark  line  crosses 
the  hind- wings.  (The  female  differs  in  the  usual  characters  of  the  dentated  forms.) 
Fringe  dark,  whitish  in  the  notches  on  both  wings.  Expanse  of  wings,  2  to  2.20 
inches. 

67.  Geometrid  larva. 

This  measuring  worm  was  observed  to  be  common  on  the  hickory  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Jamaica  Plains,  June  4. 

Larva. — ^Body  thick,  of  uniform  diameter  throughout)  its  length.  Head  brick-red, 
granulated  with  fine  yellow  tubercles,  about  as  wide  as  the  body.  Prothoraoic  seg- 
ment reddish  above,  spotted  with  black.  Body  bright  straw-yellow  low  down  on 
the  sides  and  beneath,  including  the  spiracles.  Above,  with  alternating  yellow  and 
brown  lines,  the  black  lines  inclosing  about  eight  yeUow  ones.    Length,  22  to  25"*™. 

68.  Geometrid  larva. 

This  larva  is  a  general  feeder  on  the  pig-nut  hickory  and  Ostrya  vir- 
ginica^  and  resembles  a  canker  worm  {A.  pometaria).  It  was  common, 
May  30,  at  Providence. 

Larva, — ^Pale  green,  color  of  the  leaf  it  feleds  on.  Head  small,  round,  two- thirds 
as  wide  as  the  body,  which  is  rather  thick.  A  rudimentary  pair  of  feet  on  the  fifth 
abdominal  segment.  Two  subdornal  white  threads,  and  a  much  narrower  lateral 
thread  line ;  in  one  specimen  a  dark  dot  behind  each  spiracle;  sutures  yellowish  white. 
Length,  22  to  23°'». 

69.  Geometrid  larva. 

This  measuring  worm  occurred  May  30,  at  Providence,  on  the  pig-nat 
hickory. 

Larva,— With  large  clasping  prothoracio  legs.  Head  somewhat  square  in  front,  as 
wide  as  the  body,  with  reddish-reslnoas  short  curved  lines.  Segments  mnoh  tuber* 
culated  on  the  sides,  some  of  the  tabercles  bearing  the  spiracles.  A  broad,  irregular 
spiraoular  line  ending  on  the  first  pair  of  legs.    Body  black  above,  with  a  broken 
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broad  greenish-yellow  median  band,  ending  before  leaehing  meeothoracio  or  posteri- 
orly the  eighth  abdominal  segment.  The  ninth  and  tenth  segments  greeoish  yellow, 
indnding  the  anal  legs.  Prothoraeio  segment  yellowish  above,  interrupted  by  a 
medisn  diort,  broad,  black  band.  Prothoraeio  and  mesothoraoio  segments  with  ob- 
lique yellowish-brown  bands  extending  to  the  feet.    Length,  2&'*^. 

70.  Noctuidi  caterpilUtr. 
(PI.  XXV,  Fig.  2.) 

For  several  years  I  have  noticed  a  greenish  semi-looping  caterpillar 
CD  the  hickory  eating  large  holes  in  the  leaves.  In  one  year  they 
were  very  abundant-.  They  appear  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
anfoldy  and  get  their  growth  by  June  15  to  20,  when  they  fall  to  the 
ground  and  pnpate.  The  year  in  which  so  many  were  observed,  large 
numbers  were  ichnenmoned,  many  caterpillars  having  an  egg  affixed  to 
the  head.  (Fig.  2.)  Whether  from  generally  being  ichnenmoned,  or 
sickly  in  conflnement,  after  repeated  attempts  we  have  failed  to  rear 
this  common  caterpillar. 

Larva.^Bodj  of  moderate  thiokness ;  head  smooth,  not  lobed,  not  quite  so  wide  as 
the  prothoraeio  segment.  Pea-green,  of  the  hue  of  the  under  side  of  a  leaf.  Spiracles 
dark.  Two  subdorsal  white  lines  and  below  two  narrower  ones  on  each  side,  six  in 
sU,  one  above  and  one  below  the  spiracles.    Length  19™*°. 

71.  Phyeis  rubrifa$oielU  (Packard). 

Family  Pyraudm  ;  order  Lbpidoptbra. 

This  insect  mines  the  recently  expanded  leaves  and  partially 
expanded  large  bads  of  Oarya  glabra  and  another  species  with  seven 
leaflets,  probably  amaray  making  a  mass  of  '^firass''  under  the  revolnte 
outer  bracts,  also  ooringinto  and  hiding  in  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalks. 
It  occnrs  in  abundance  on  Oarya  amara  t  in  Providence  May  25,  or 
before  the  trees  are  wholly  leaved  out.  It  pupated  June  1,  2.  In  one 
case  the  caterpillar  pupated  June  8  and  the  moth  appeared  early  in 
July.  June  14  other  larvse  were  found  mining  in  the  stems  of  the 
leaves,  building  out  the  mouths  of  the  mines  with  tubes  formed  of  ex- 
crement, and  making  a  tent  of  the  leaflets. 

Larva, — ^A  reddish-brown  caterpillar,  with  the  body  thick  and  fleshy,  tapering  sud- 
denly toward  the  head  and  tail ;  head  and  prothoraeio  shield  chestnnt-browD.  Head 
narrow,  mach  narrower  than  the  prothoraeio  shield.  Thoracio  feet  dark  brown.  In 
the  abdominal  segments  the  posterior  half  of  the  back  is  separated  from  the  rest  by 
s  deep  distinct  sntnre.  Plliferons  dots  minute,  with  sparse,  rather  long  hairs. 
Supra-anal  plate  small,  rounded.    Length  12™™. 

Pupa,— Of  the  usual  brown  color,  the  end  of  the  abdomen  much  rounded,  pro- 
jecting from  a  transverse  supra-anal  projecting  ridge,  with  the  usual  stiff  curved  setao 
miQsnaUy  small  and  short,  from  six  to  ten  placed  irregularly ;  in  one  pupa  only  six 
large  and  well  marked,  in  another  eight  large  ones  and  two  small  ones,  and  scattered 
in  position;  in  size  and  situation  very  different  from  the  pupa  of  P.  contatella  and 
that  of  another  species,  on  Gleditschia. 

ifolA.— Antennae  of  male  with  the  usual  tuft  on  basal  Joint;  the  palpi  slender, 
pointed,  ascending  vertically.    Body  and  fore-wings  slate-ash,  glistenin/^;  thorax 
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tinged  with  reddiBh-brown,  and  with  the  head  giving  off  faint  metallic  colon;  palpi 
blackish  on  the  outside.  Fore-wings  rather  broad ;  jast  within  the  basal  third  a 
straight  line  of  raised  scales,  extending  from  the  inner  edge  and  stopping  short  of 
the  subcostal  yein,  conspicuously  black  externally  with  bright  yermilion  (some- 
times wanting),  which  usually  reaches  the  costal  edge.  Base  of  wing  slightly  paler 
than  middle  of  the  wing.  .A  light,  triangular,  paler  shade  in  the  costal  region  of  the 
middle  of  the  wing,  inclosing  two  small,  conspicuous  twin  black  dots.  A  snbmar- 
ginal  fatut,  pale,  narrow  line  curving  outward  in  the  middle,  and  with  four  or  Ave 
acute  scallops.  fVinge  concolorous  with  the  rest  of  the  wing.  Hind  wings  pale, 
glistening,  cinereous.  Beneath,  tore-wings  quite  dusky,  with  no  markings;  hind 
wings  much  paler,  growing  darker  toward  the  oosta.  Legs  dark  ash,  paler  at  the 
ends  of  the  joints,  especially  the  hind  tib»,  which  have  a  whitish  band  around  them ; 
hind  legs  whitish  within.  Length  of  body,  male,  .40;  female,  .40  inch;  of  fonv- 
wings,  male,  .38  to  .40;  female,  .40  inch.    Orono,  Me.,  and  Providence,  R.  L 

This  8i>6ci68  is  at  once  recognized  by  the  broad  bright-red  transverse 
stripe  just  within  the  middle  of  the  wing.  This  stripe  varies  mach, 
being  sometimes  not  present,  at  others  not  reaching  the  costal  edge. 
In  one  additional  specimen  from  llfaine  the  fore-wing  has  scattered 
reddish  scales  at  base  and  beyond  the  middle,  while  the  dark  ta*ans- 
verse  stripe  is  wanting,  and  the  red  portion  forms  a  broad  transverse 
bright-red  band.  The  larva  lives  in  Jane  and  early  in  Jaly  between 
the  leaves  of  the  alder,  where  it  makes  a  horn-shaped  case  of  black 
cylindrical  pellets  of  excrement,  arranged  regalarly  in  circles,  the 
additions  being  made  aronnd  the  month  of  the  case.  The  case  is  abont 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  its  month  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Within  it  is  densely  lined  with  white  silk.  The  papa  is  of  the  nsnal 
color*  mahogany  brown ;  the  end  of  the  abdomen  roanded,  with  six 
hairs  projecting  from  a  transverse  snpra-anal  projecting  ridge.  On 
each  abdominal  segment  is  a  dorsal  dasky  transverse  stripe,  widest  on 
the  basal  segment.  The  papa  state  lasts  aboat  two  weeks,  the  moth 
which  I  reared  in  Maine  appearing  Jaly  24,  the  larva  having  been  found 
July  6. 

The  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  also  contains  ten 
specimens  of  this  moth,  reared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton.  The  larvse  were 
found  feeding  on  the  sweet  fern  (Comptonia  aspenifolia  Ait),  July  7, 
1866,  at  Hamilton,  Mass.,  the  moth  appearing  July  20.  The  case  is 
quite  different  in  form  from  that  previously  described,  being  regularly 
oval  cylindrical,  .56  inch  long  and  .35  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  those  found  on  the  alder.  This  striking 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  case  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  the  food  plant,  the  large,  broad  leaves  of 
the  alder  inducing  the  larva  to  build  a  horn-like,  much  elongated  case, 
while  the  narrow,  smaller  leaves  of  the  sweet  fern  may  have  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  short  oval  case.  These  differences  are  such  as  we  would 
ordinarily  regard  as  specific,  but  neither  do  the  pupsd  nor  adults  reared 
from  the  two  plants  differ  appreciably. 

From  the  foregoing  descriptions  and  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  a  variable  moth  both  in  its  coloration  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of  the 
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caterpillar;  hence  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  following  species  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Orote  as  synonyms  of  the  species  described  by  myself 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natnral  History,  New  York,  in  1873. 
It  shonld  also  be  said  that  che  moths  raised  from  the  Oarya  were  shown 
to  Prof.  G.  H.  Femald,  who  identified  them  as  Phycis  rubrifasoiella 
Pack.  Orote's  description  of  A.  demotella  applies  to  my  specimen ;  so 
also  does  that  of  A.  angusella. 

After  preparing  the  foregoing  account  I  found  among  my  notes  the 
following  extract  from  an  Illinois  paper  by  an  excellent  observer,  which 
I  reproduce,  as  it  shows  that  this  insect  is  wide-spread  in  its  distribu- 
tion, and  works  in  the  same  manner  East  and  West. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Hay,  while  Tisiting  a  relative  who  liTes  in  the  weetem  part 
of  this  ooanty,  I  saw  that  many  small  webe  had  been  span  by  some  insect  aroand 
the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  which  grew  near  the  terminal  end  of  the  branches  of 
many  hickory  trees.  These  webe  were  always  spnn  on  the  lower  branches,  seldom 
being  more  than  8  or  10  feet  fh>m  the  ground,  and  were  confined  to  the  second- 
growth  trees.  Upon  examining  these  webs  more  closely  there  was  fonnd  a  short 
silken  tube,  closed  at  the  enter  end  and  opening  at  the  other  into  a  bnrrow,  which  in 
many  instances  extended  through  the  wood  of  the  present  year's  growth,  but  never 
passing  into  the  old  wood.  Many  of  these  burrows  contained  an  ashen  green  sixteen- 
footed  larva,  measuring  about  half  an  inch  in  length ;  the  spiracles  were  ringed 
with  dark  brown,  and  there  was  a  raised  brown  dot  above  each,  and  a  pale  brown 
dot  on  either  side  of  the  second  segment ;  the  head  was  pale  brown.  These  larvsB 
changed  to  chrysalides  in  the  forepart  of  June,  and  produced  moths  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  month.  Although  these  larvsd  live  in  closed  burrows,  they  are  fre- 
quently infested  with  internal  parasites;  from  a  small  number  which  I  collected  I 
obtained  three  moths  and  two  parasites  known  to  science  as  Phanerotoma  tibialis 
Haldeman.  A  smaU  flattened  green  spider  also  preys  upon  them,  as  one  was  observed 
near  the  month  of  a  burrow  with  one  of  the  larvsB  in  its  Jaws. 

Ab  these  borers  always  spin  a  web  around  the  leafstalks  which  grow  around  the 
mouth  of  their  burrows,  their  presence  can  easily  be  detected,  and  then  by  means  of 
a  step-ladder  the  infested  twigs  may  be  cut  off  close  to  the  old  wood,  collected  in  a 
basket,  and  afterwards  be  burned. 

McHbnby  CofTNTY.  III.,  July,  1882.  ^'  ^-  Coquillbtt. 


Pl0. 190.— Wftlnnt  oMe-beMer ;  a,  Urya  between  two 
iMTee;  b.  case;  0,  d^  «,  yariAtioiM  in  the  wings. 
(After  BUey.) 


72.  Thb  walnut  case-bearer. 

AorohoHs  JuglandU  Le  Baron. 

Order  Lepidoptbba;  family  Ptba- 

LIDiE. 

Drawing  two  leaflets  together  and 
constructlDg  a  black  case,  a  small  dark 
greenish  worm,  changing  to  a  gray 
narrow-winged  small  moth.  (Riley, 
IV,  p.  42.) 

We  have  observed  at  Provi- 
dence, June  1,  between  the 
leaves  of  Carya  porcina^  a  sim- 
ilar case,  bat  in  the  form  of  a 


long,  slender  black  cone,  rather  than  spindle  shaped. 
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73.  The  walnut  leaf-rollbb. 

Tartrix  rileyana  Grote. 

Order  Lepidoptbra  ;  family  Tortricid jd. 

Drawing  together  the  leaves  of  the  black  walaat  and  hickory  in  May,  a  colony  of 
small  yellow  caterpillars ;  late  io  the  month  changing  to  boney-yeliow  chrysalids, 
the  moths  escaping  by  the  middle  or  last  of  Jnne.  The  latter  expands  an  inch,  and 
is  deep  ocheroas,  the  fore- wings  broad,  evenly  washed  with  pnrplish,  with  dark  vel- 
vety-brown small  spots,  of  which  there  are  three  at  the  base,  two  in  the  middle  of 
the  wing,  and  one  on  the  edge,  while  near  the  apex  is  a  curved  row  of  four  or  five 
spots.    The  hind  wiogs  clear  bright  deep  ocheroas  yellow.    (Riley.) 

74.  Toririx  (Lopkoderu9)Juglandana  Femald. 

Habitat. — ^This  species  inhabits  IfassaohnsettSy  New  York,  Ontario^ 
Canada,  Ohio,  Wisconsin.  Raised  by  James  Angus  on  hickory  leaves* 
(0.  H.  Fernald  in  Oan.  Ent,  xi,  p.  155.) 

The  vMth, — Head,  thorax  and  fore- wings  reddish  brown  to  dark  brown.  Fore-winga 
each  with  two  oblique  narrow  bands  of  darker  brown  than  the  gronnd  color  of  the 
wing ;  the  first,  beginning  at  abont  the  basal  third  of  the  costa,  extends  obliquely 
across  to  the  middle  of  the  inner  border ;  the  second  begins  near  the  middle  of  the 
costa  and  extends  obliquely  across  the  wing  parallel  to  the  first  band,  and  ends  at 
the  anal  angle ;  these  bands  expand  somewhat  on  the  costal  and  inner  borders.  On 
the  fore-wings  of  most  of  the  males  are  scattered  scales  of  a  straw-yellow  color, 
especially  bordering  the  oblique  bands;  fringes  of  the  fore- wings  lighter  in  the  mid* 
die,  but  at  the  apex  and  anal  angle  concolorons  with  the  oblique  bands.  Hind 
wings  above,  with  their  fringes,  as  well  as  the  abdomen  above  and  the  under  side  of 
fore- wings,  friscous.  Under  side  of  hind  wings  and  legs  lighter.  Expanse  of  winga^ 
male,  15  to  20>»» ;  female,  20  to  26«"'. 

75.  The  hickory  bccopsis. 

Bcoopsis  permundana  (Clemens). 

The  larva  of  this  pretty  moth  has  been  found  in  Providence,  B.  L,  to 
live  on  the  leaves  of  the  white- heart  hickory  (Oarya  tomentosa)^  which  it 
folds,  and  when  about  to  change  to  a  chrysalis  lines  the  fold  with  a 
thin  layer  of  whitish  silk.  I  have  observed  the  caterpillars  May  24,  or 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  unfolded.  From  the  2d  to  the  9th  of  June^ 
the  insects  changed  to  chrysalides  and  the  moths  appeared  on  the  23d 
of  the  same  month.  The  life-history  is  then  nearly  as  follows:  From 
eggs  laid  the  previous  autumn  on  the  twigs,  the  insect  being  probably 
double-brooded,  the  caterpillars  hatch  out  simultaneously  with  the 
opening  of  the  leaves,  living  about  a  week  or  ten  days  in  this  state  be- 
tween the  folded  leaves  or  rolling  them  up  sideways  or  from  the  apex 
to  the  base;  in  the  fold  or  roll  thus  made,  which  it  lines  with  silk,  it 
changes  to  a  chrysalis,  remaining  about  a  fortnight  in  this  state  until 
during  the  third  week  in  June,  in  southern  Ilew  England,  it  appears 
as  a  beautifully  marked  moth  flying  about  and  resting  on  the  leaves. 
In  Illinois,  according  to  Mr.  Ooquillett  (Papilio,  iii,  102),  the  cater- 
liar  feeds  on  the  Siberian  crab-apple,  the  cultivated  raspberry,  wild 
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blackberry  (Buhus  viUo8Us)j  and  hazel,  while  in  Maine  Professor  Fern- 
aid  has  bred  it  on  the  Spiraea  (see  Gomstoch,  Agricnltural  Beport  for 
1880).  Ooqoillett  gives  the  following  accoant  of  its  habits :  '^  Lives  in 
a  leaf  rolled  firom  the  apex  to  the  base,  or  between  two  or  three  leaves 
fitttened  together  with  silken  threads.  Found  a  great  many  May  SO.'^ 
His  specimens  of  the  moth  were  named  by  Prof.  0.  H.  Femald.  Thos& 
which  I  bred  were  fresh,  well-preserved  specimens,  and  on  submitting 
tiiem  to  Professor  Femald  for  identification  he  wrote  me  that  they  wer& 
probably  Eooop^is  permundana  (Clemens). 

Unfortunately  I  did  not  make  a  description  of  my  caterpillars,  and 
therefore  copy  that  of  Mr.  Goquillett: 

Larva. — ^Body  green,  ostudly  clouded  doraally  with  doll  leaden;  first  segment 
lm>wniBh ;  head  and  oenrical  shield  black  or  pale  brownish ;  piliferoos  spots  and 
spiracles  ooncolorons;  anal  plate  unmarked.    Length,  15™™  (Coqnillett). 

Pupa, — Of  the  nsoal  shape  and  color,  abdominal  segments  haying  two  rows  of  dor- 
sal spines,  while  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  three<toothed,  there  being  two  small  lat- 
eral and  a  small  median  projection.  There  are  also  eight  small,  rather  short,  bristles 
dured  outwards  at  the  ends,  of  which  four  are  situated  below  the  median  tooth,  and 
two  are  situated  near  together  on  the  side  near  but  within  the  base  of  the  lateral 
tooth.  There  are  two  or  three  other  sets  on  the  side,  but  farther  firom  the  tip.^ 
Length,  10«»«. 

Moth. — A  rather  large  species,  with  the  general  color  brown-ash  and  umber-brown. 
Head  a  little  paler  than  the  thorax,  the  latter  with  three  transverse  darker  linea. 
above.  Fore-wings  with  three  large  umber-brown  patches,  the  basal  one  oblique, 
extending  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing  and  only  reaching  the  median  vein.  A 
median,  irregular,  broad  band  sending  two  blunt  teeth  inwards  on  the  inner  side ;: 
the  outer  aide  with  three  acute  teeth,  one  in  front  and  a  larger  one  behind  the  median 
vein.  A  large,  oval,  umber-brown  spot  on  the  internal  margin  of  the  wing,  and  an- 
other large,  oblique  one  extending  firom  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  outer  edge^ 
obliquely  to  the  outer  fourth  of  the  costal  edge,  in  its  course  contracting  in  width 
and  becoming  very  narrow  before  reaching  the  costa,  on  which  it  slightly  expands, 
forming  one  of  the  smaU  costal  brown  spots  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing.  The 
fringe  pale,  but  dusky  in  the  middle.  Hind  wings  dark  slate  color,  as  is  the  under 
side  of  both  pairs  of  wings,  as  well  as  the  abdomen,  which,  however,  is  paler  at  the^ 
end.    Expanse  of  wings,  18"^. 

76.  Thb  varieoatbd  bocopsis. 
EocopHs  versicolarana  (Clemens). 

This  species  also  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  white-heart  hickory 
(Oarya  tamentOM)  in  company  with  the  foregoing  species.  The  larva 
begins  to  eat  the  leaves  when  they  are  unfolding,  and  the  moth  appears, 
by  the  middle  of  June.  Unfortunately  no  notes  were  made  on  the  cater- 
pillar, as  they  were  confounded  with  the  other  species  until  the  emer- 
gence of  the  moths  showed  that  there  were  two  species. 

Ptipa.— Slenderer  than  that  of  E,  permundana,  the  end  of  the  abdomen  tridentate,. 
with  the  eight  bristles  arranged  as  in  the  foregoing  species,  but  much  larger  and  lon- 
ger.   Length,  8"»"»  to  9««. 

Motk.—FtkXej  greenish,  umber-brown,  with  whitish  patches.  Palpi  whitish  to  the 
tips.  Head  dark  between  the  antennsB,  pale  behind  and  in  firont.  Fore- wings  olive 
green;  a  dark  patch  at  base,  becoming  paler  towards  the  inner  edge  o^he  wing,. 
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with  black  spooks,  then  becoming  a  pale,  whitish,  somewhat  silvery  band,  oioesea 
the  wing.  A  broad  median,  dark,  olive-green  patch;  the  oater  scales  raised  and 
dotted  with  black.  Beyond  this  patch  are  three  light,  sqaarisb,  costal  spots.  An 
obliqae,  olive-green  line  passes  from  the  outer  margin  just  above  the  internal  margin 
to  the  costa,  becoming  nearly  obsolete  before  reaching  the  costa,  but  ending  on  the 
fourth  co9tal  spot.  An  apical  dusky  spot.  Hind  wings  dark  slate,  and  fore-wings 
beneath  dark  slate,  with  lighter  costal  spots.    Expanse  of  wings,  15°">». 

77.  CaocBcia  9em\ferana  (Walker). 

This  leaf-roller  is  said  by  Miss  Martfeidt  to  occur  on  <<  various  species 
of  oak,  and  a  strongly  marked  variety  on  hickory."  (Femald's  Oata- 
logne  of  Toi-tricidsB,  p.  12.) 


Fig.  VXL-^Oaemeia  temiferana.    (After  BUey. )  Fio.  121.— OtMOwfo  fftm^MVfMi.    Larra 

and  pupa.     (After  BOey.) 

78.  The  woite-hbabt  hiokoby  oblechia. 

Oeleokia  oarj/wvorella  Pack. 

Order  Lbpidoptbba;  family  Tineida. 

Although  we  have  numerous  species  of  this  extensive  genus  of  Tineid 
moths  feeding  upon  our  forest  trees,  none,  we  believe,  have  been  re- 
<x)rded  as  living  at  the  expense  of  the  hickory. 

The  larvsB  of  the  present  species  were  found  at  Providence,  B.I.,  feed- 
ing upon  the  young,  freshly  unfolded  leaves  of  the  white-heart  hickory 
{Oarya  tomentosa)^  rolling  them  up.  Within  the  roll  the  chrysalis  was 
•discovered  from  June  2  to  4.  The  insect  remains  about  two  weeks  in 
this  stage,  the  moths  appearing  in  my  breeding  box  June  17  and  23. 

The  moth  belongs  to  that  section  of  the  genus  with  moderately  wide 
fore- wings,  which  are  oblong,  and  moderately  pointed  at  the  tip.  Pro- 
fessor Femald  informs  me  that  it  is  allied  to  Oelechia  bioostonMOuleUa  of 
Ohambers. 

ifotA.— Palpi  very  long,  the  third  Joint  slender,  one-half  as  long  as  the  second ; 
second  Joint  with  black  specks ;  third  black,  but  white  at  the  tip.  The  fore- wings 
broad,  oblong.  Head,  thorax,  and  wings  blackish,  with  whitish  bnff-yellow  specks 
^ud.  dots.  The  fore-wings  are  dark  pepper  and  salt,  with  a  row  of  fiye  deep  black 
spots  along  the  middle  of  the  wing,  increasing  in  size  towards  the  end  of  the  wing ; 
the  basal  spot  minnte;  the  third  large,  and  sending  a  branch  obliqnely  inwards  to 
the  costa ;  the  fourth  patch  large,  irregularly  squarish ;  above  it  is  a  black  square 
•oostal  spot,  next  to  a  buff- white,  distinct  costal  spot  opposite  another  on  the  inner 
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«dge  of  the  wing;  the  two  spots  are  sometimes  almost  connected  by  a  light  line. 
The  edge  of  the  wing  bnff- white  with  black  scales.  Hind  wings  and  abdomen  slate- 
colored.  Length  of  fore-wing,  7™" ;  width,  1.6"»« ;  expanse  of  wings,  about  15»» 
<0.eO  inch). 

79.  LithocolMU  earyafoUella  Clem. 

This  larva  mines  the  apper  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  hickory  tree  in 
Jane,  Jaly,  and  September,  making  a  white  blotch,  or  an  irregular 
rather  broad  tract  when  there  is  but  one  in  the  leaf,  and  not  throwing 
the  leaf  into  a  fold.  Frequently  there  are  several  larvse  in  a  leaf— in 
one  instance  I  counted  twelve.  The  ^<  frass  ^  is  deposited  along  the 
middle  of  the  mine.  The  perfect  insects  of  the  spring  brood  appear  in 
August ;  firom  the  fiadl  brood  I  did  not  succeed  in  rearing  the  imago. 
(Clemens.) 

/^ima.— The  larva  is  flattened,  and  its  physical  characteristics  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  second  larval  gronp.  The  head  is  light  brown ;  the  body  dark  lead  color, 
becoming  yeUowish  postoriorly,  with  the  mammillse  of  the  thoracic  rings  yellowish, 
and  a  central  spot  of  the  same  hae  on  the  first ;  each  ring  on  the  dorsum  with  a  dark 
brown,  shining  macula,  those  on  thoracic  rings  trapezoidal,  the  remainder  oval ;  on 
the  ventral  surface  the  macnlss  are  also  dark  brown,  those  on  the  fonrth  and  fifth 
Tings  being  ovaL    (Clemens.) 

Moih, — AntenuflB  silvery,  annnlated  with  blackish.  Front  silvery.  Tnft  and  thorax 
reddish  orange.  Fo^wings  reddish  orange,  with  three  silvery  bands,  black-margined 
exteriorly,  the  second  abont  the  middle  of  the  wing,  angnlated,  with  the  black  mar- 
gin broad  and  produced  posteriorly  on  a  whitish  ground,  nearly  to  the  third,  which 
is  somewhat  intermpted  in  the  middle ;  the  first  midway  between  the  second  and  the 
base  of  the  wing  and  also  angnlated  near  the  oosta.  The  apical  portion  of  the  wing 
white,  covered  with  dispersed  black  scales,  with  a  few  black  scales  on  a  whitish 
groond,  on  the  costa,  between  the  last  silvery  band  and  the  dusted  apical  portion ; 
with  two  hinder-marginal  lines,  one  the  margin  of  the  apical  scales,  the  other  a  dark 
brownish  line  in  the  cilia.  Hind  wings  pale  brownish-gray ;  dlia  gray,  with  a  ful- 
voQs  hue.    (Clemens.) 

80.  UlhoeolleU9  eartfCBalbeUa  Chambers. 

81.  NepHoula  eary<tfoliella  Clem. 

This  larva  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  hickory  late  in  July  and  early 
in  August.  The  mine  is  very  like  the  preceding,  but  rather  wider  and 
longer  and  not  so  tortuous,  but  nearly  always  recurved  and  with  the 
central  ^^firass"  line.  1  have  taken  a  specimen  as  late  as  the  30th  of 
August,  bat  at  this  date  almost  every  mine  found  is  untenanted. 
(Ulemens.) 

Xoroo.— The  larva  is  pale  green,  with  a  dark  green  central  line  and  brownish  head. 
It  is  nearly  or  quite  cylindrical,  diameter  uniform,  the  anal  segments  pointed. 
(Clemens.) 

82.  THB  hickory  8A.CK-BBABBR. 

Coleophora  sp. 

This  interesting  sack-bearer  was  fouud  feeding  on  the  unfolding 
leaves  of  Oaryaparcina  at  Providence,  May  24.  Its  sack  is  flattened 
elongate  ovate,  3.6°^  in  length ;  the  anterior  end  is  square,  a  little 
wider  than  the  posterior  end,  which  is  more  rounded.    It  is  of  a  pale 
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83.  CoUopKara  oaryctfoliella  Cluunben. 

The  larva  feeds  in  a  cylindrioal  case  attached  to  the  ander  surface  of 
the  leaves. 

84.  Ypaolophus  earyoffoliella  Clemens. 

85.  The  black-edged  flea-bbetlb. 

Syetena  marginalis  IHiger. 
Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Chrtsomeud^. 

This  flea-beetle  is  said  by  Mr.  Harrington  to  abound  upon  the  elm, 
oak,  etc.,  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  while  early  in  September  he  found 
it  in  great  numbers  feeding  on  the  foliage  of  the  sweet  hickory.  (Bep. 
Ent.  Soc.  Ontario  for  1883,  p.  49.) 

The  beetle, — A  small,  long  beetle  of  a  lemon-yellow  color,  and  having  the  prothorax 
and  wing-coTers  edged  with  black.  The  bind  femora  or  thighs  are  macb  swollen, 
adapting  it  for  leaping  like  a  flea. 

86.  The  hickory  leaf-weevil. 

Conotrachelus  elegane  Say. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Curculionida. 

We  have  observed  this  weevil  at  Providence,  busily  engaged  the  last 
of  May,  and  in  1882  from  June  8  to  13,  laying  its  eggs  in  the  partly 
roiled-up  leaves  of  the  pig-hickory  {Oarya  glabra),  and  during  the 
process  cutting  off  the  leaves,  which  hang  down,  wither,  and  turn 
black. 

87.  The  plum  weevil. 

Conotrachelus  nenuphar  (Herbst). 

This  common  weevil  was  noticed  on  the  leaves  of  the  pig  hickory^ 
May  25,  at  Providence. 


Fio.  123.— Conotrachelus  nenuphar.  Smith  deL 
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88.  Thb  pio-hickort  slug  worm. 
Selandria  sp. 

This  is  a  pale  ffreen  slag  worm,  representing  in  form  the  naked  larva 
of  Selandria  caryce^  with  several  rows  of  short,  forked  white  hairs ; 
quite  abundant  at  Providence  May  30,  eating  roundish  boles  in  the 
teaves  of  the  pig-nut  hickory. 

89.  Thb  thick-thighbd  walkino-stick. 

Diapkeromera  femorata  Say. 
Order  Orthoptera  ;  family  PHASMiDiE. 

The  following  account  of  this  singular  insect  is  taken  verbatim  firom 
Professor  Biley^s  TJ.  S.  Report  for  1878 :    • 

Certain  elongate  insecte  belonging  to  the  Orthopiera,  and  popularly  known  as  the 
**  Walking-stick "  or  **  Walking-leaves,"  according  as  they  lack  or  possess  wings, 
have  long  been  recognized  as  among  the  most  biearre  of  entomological  creatures. 
Mimicking  to  a  remarkable  degree,  as  their  popular  names  imply,  the  twigs  and 
leayes  npon  which  they  dwell,  these  insects  find  their  most  congenial  home  in  the 
tropics,  where  some  of  the  species  attain  to  over  a  foot  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  legs. 

The  most  common  and  wide-spread  species  in  Korth  America  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch. 

Owing  to  its  onrions,  slender,  long-legged,  slow-moving  characteristics,  it  has  been 
properly  dnbbed  the  << Walking-stick,"  "Stick-bug,"  << Specter;"  while  in  some 
localities  it  is  known  as  "Prairie  Alligator,"  "  Devil's  Horse,"  and  other  odd  cogno- 
mens, generally  indicative  of  its  appearance  and  of  a  superstition  which  is  quite 
prevalent,  but  most  unfounded,  that  it  is  poisonous  and  can  sting  or  bite. 

The  popular  name  above  employed  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  another  toler- 
ably common  species  the  Two-striped  Walking-stick  (^fU«o}iior/»^  bupre9ta%de$  St&ll). 

This  insect  has  always  been  considered  harmless,  or  as  Harris  puts  it,  has  "  not 
proved  so  injurious  as  particularly  to  attract  attention."  In  1872,  however,  while 
lecturing  at  Cornell  University,  I  noticed  that  it  was  unusually  abundant  around 
Ithaca,  and  it  was  there  reported  as  doing  considerable  injury  to  the  rose  bushes  and 
other  shrubs.  The  following  letters  fh>m  correspondents  will  also  show  that  Harris's 
verdict,  which  is  that  of  all  other  standard  authors,  can  no  longer  be  considered 
correct: 

"  Inclosed  find  specimens,  male  and  female,  of  an  insect  which  is  proving  to  be  a 
scourge.  About  the  middle  of  June  I  discovered,  mostly  on  standing  grass,  this  same 
insect,  only  very  much  smaller,  of  a  light  pea-green  color,  but  not  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  be  thought  of  as  a  pest.  I  noticed  about  Angust  15,  in  the  reservation  of 
yoang  timber,  mostly  white  oak  and  hickory,  a  few  trees  having  the  appearance  of 
being  burned  Just  enough  to  kill  the  leaves.  On  closer  investigation  1  found  many 
of  these  insects  devouring  the  leaves.  Later,  I  Judge  at  least  25  acres  were  com- 
pletely stripped  of  foliage ;  as  much  so  as  if  fire  had  run  through  the  wood  and  killed 
every  tree.  They  seemed  to  have  no  choice  as  to  what  variety  of  timber  they  attacked. 
There  were  many  in  my  peach  orchard  and  lawn.  On  single  trees,  far  removed  from 
my  timber  lot,  they  were  as  thick  as  could  well  be,  in  many  places  in  heaps.  Fences 
adjoining  the  timber  we're  &irly  covered  with  them.  They  have  been  known  for 
years  in  this  vicinity,  bnt  were  heretofore  always  considered  harmless.  From  pres- 
ent appearances  they  are  greatly  to  be  feared  as  a  scourge,  consequently  anything 
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relating  to  them  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  I  hear  from  tkem  in  Florida,  bat 
not  in  snoh  numbers  as  here."— [O.  C.  Snow,  Yates  County,  New  To^,  in  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune,  November  11,  1874.] 

'* About  forty  years  ago  my  father  set  out  a  grove  of  locust  trees  for  fencing  pnr^ 
poses,  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky,  wooded  hill.  The  trees  throve,  and  for  years  have 
furnished  the  farm  with  posts  and  stakes.  When  they  were  young  we  began  to 
notice  on  them,  now  and  then,  the  insects  kno?m  as  "  Walking-stick^'^  and  somo 
fifteen  years  ago  they  began  to  increase  rapidly,  appearing  in  summer  on  the  locusta, 
to  which  at  first  they  seemed  to  confine  themselves,  entirely  stripping  them  of  their 
leaves,  and  have  done  so  every  second  year  since. 

'*  The  locusts  have  nearly  all  succumbed  to  the  repeated  attacks  of  these  repulsive- 
looking  pests,  which  have  for  some  time  extended  their  operations  to  the  a^Joining^^ 
native  trees,  most  kinds  of  which  they  feed  upon  ravenously. 

"  I  have  never  by  observation  been  able  to  discover  when  or  where  the  eggs  aro 
deposited,  nor  can  I  find  more  than  a  description  of  the  insect  in  any  book  within  my 
reach.  Will  yon  throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject,  and  can  you  suggest  any  method 
of  destroying  these  pestiferous  walking-sticksf  —  [R.  £.  R.,  Ferrisburgh,  Vt.,  ia 
Rural  New  Yorker,  November  7, 1874.] 

**  In  June  last  we  gave  an  account  of  a  remarkable  visitation  of  myriads  of  the 
insect  known  as  the  walking-stick  (Spectrum  femarahum)  in  Yates  County,  New  York, 
aud  asked  for  information  as  to  the  appearance  elsewhere.  The  following  ttonk 
Mr.  E.  H.  Conklin,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  is  the  first  response,  which  we  hope 
may  call  out  others.  Mr.  C.  says:  'This  insect,  though  not  at  all  common,  and 
seldom  numerous,  has  made  its  annual  appearance  in  our  peach  orchards  for  forty 
years,  and  only  once  in  this  time  have  they  been  so  numerous  as  to  be  ii^urioos.  In 
this  instance,  which  was  about  ten  years  ago,  these  insects  denuded  a  row  of  locust 
trees  that  formed  a  shelter  on  the  northwest  side  of  a  peach  orchard.  For  half  i^ 
dozen  rods  from  this  locust  row  the  peach  trees  were  also  stripped  of  their  leaves. 
Previous  to  this  time  we  never  saw  them  on  any  other  trees  except  the  peach.  As  te 
color  some  are  light  green,  and  others  brown,  amongst  male  and  female.  The  female 
has  a  much  heayier  body  than  the  male.''' — [American  Agriculturist,  August,  1877.] 

A  further  account  of  great  injury  to  oak  timber  by  this  insect  on  Mr.  Snow's  farm 
was  given  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  June,  1877,  and  when  applications  wera 
made  through  the  editor  of  the  said  Journal  for  more  definite  information  and  for 
some  practical  recommendations,  so  little  was  any  one  able  to  comply  with  such  a 
request,  I  deemed  the  matter  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  warrant  fhrther 
investigation.  A  couple  of  visits  to  Esperange  farm  enabled  me  to  clear  np  the 
insect's  natural  history,  and  suggested,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  a  simple  and  feasible 
means  of  preventing  its  iojuries. 

Mr.  Snow  has  about  50  acres  of  woodland,  consisting  of  fine  young  trees,  mostly 
the  second  growth  of  hickory,  and  of  different  species  of  oak.  ^  In  1874  the  trees  on 
about  25  acres  were  totally  defoliated.  In  1875  the  insects  appeared  in  fewer  num- 
bers. In  1876  they  were  even  more  numerous  than  in  1874,  and  covered  a  larger 
area.  In  1877  again  they  attracted  less  attention,  while  last  summer  I  found  that 
Mr.  Snow's  accounts  were  by  no  means  exaggerated.  By  the  middle  of  August  the 
bulk  of  the  pests  were  going  through  their  last  molt,  and  by  the  end  of  autumn  they 
had  stripped  most  of  the  trees,  showing,  however,  a  decided  preference  for  the  blacky 
red,  and  rock-chestout  oaks  over  the  white  oaks  and  hickories,  which  they  affect  but 
little  till  after  the  first-mentioned  trees  are  stripped.  The  underbrush  was  alto  very 
effectually  cleaned  of  its  foliage,  and  the  insects  hung  from  and  dung  to  the  bare 
twigs  and  branches  in  great  clusters.  They  settle  to  roost  on  the  witch  hazel,  but 
do  not  defoliate  it  until  the  other  trees  mentioned  are  pretty  bare.  Sumach  and 
thorn  are  also  little  affected,  while  peach  and  apple  in  an  adjoining  orchard  were 
untouched.  Whenever  they  have  entirely  stripped  the  trees  and  shrubs  they  move 
In  bodies  to  fresh  pastures,  crowdiog  upon  one  another  and  covering  the  ground,  tho 
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fenoe>nulB,  aod  eyerythiiig  about  them  ao  that  it  U  impossible  for  a  person  to  enter 
the  woods  without  being  covered  by  them.  The  timber  affected  can  be  recognized 
by  its  seared  and  leafless  appearance  fitom  a  great  distance,  and  upon  entering  the 
woods  the  ear  is  greeted  by  a  peculiar  seething  noise,  resulting  from  the  motion  of 
the  innumerable  Jaws  at  work  on  the  leaves.  Their  depredations  first  begin  to 
ftttraot  attention  soon  after  wheat  harvest,  and  are  most  noticeable  in  September. 
The  injury  to  the  trees  done  in  1874  and  1876  was  manifest  in  the  death  of  most  of 
the  black  oaks,  and  according  to  Mr.  Snow's  observations,  trees  die  in  three  years 
after  the  first  attack. 

The  unexampled  multiplication  and  destmctiveness  of  this  insect  at  Esperange 
farm  is  but  one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  the  fact  long  since  patent  to  all  close 
students  of  economic  entomology,  that  species  normally  harmless  may  suddenly 
become  very  Injurious. 

Owing  doubtless  to  its  having  so  generally  been  considered  harmless,  the  habits  of 
the  thiek-thighed  walking-stick  have  not  hitherto  been  carefully  studied ;  and  it 
was  not  known  how  it  passed  the  winter  or  where  the  eggs  were  laid.  These  eggs, 
which  were  first  briefly  described  by  me  in  1874,*  are  2.8">b  long,  oval  in  shape, 
allghtly  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  polished  black  color,  with  a  ventral  whitish 
stripe.  They  look  not  unlike  some  plump,  diminutive  leguminose  seed.  They  are 
limply  dropped  loosely  upon  the  ground  fh>m  whatever  height  the  females  may 
happen  to  be,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  where  the  insects  are  common, 
one  hears  a  constant  pattering,  not  unlike  drops  of  rain,  that  results  fh>m  the  abun- 
dant dropping  of  these  eggs,  which  in  places  lay  so  thick  among  and  under  the  dead 
leaves  that  they  may  be  scraped  up  in  great  quantities. 

From  general  observations  of  specimens  kept  in  confinement  it  would  appear  that 
each  female  is  capable  of  laying  upwards  of  a  hundred.  The  eggs  remain  upon  the 
ground  all  through  the  winter,  and  hatch  for  the  most  part  during  the  month  of  May. 
Some  of  them,  however,  continue  hatching  much  later,  so  that  all  throagh  the  sum- 
mer  and  even  into  the  fall  young  individuals  may  be  found.  The  embryo  Just  about 
to  hatch  lies  within  the  egg  with  the  head  pressed  against  the  oval  lid,  and  the  body 
curled  around  so  that  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  thickened  and  contracted, 
reaches  near  the  mouth.  The  long  antennn  project  in  front  of  the  head  and  follow 
the  curve  of  the  body,  and  the  long  legs  are  folded  up  in  the  central  space.  At  an 
earlier  embryonic  stage  the  abdomen  is  enormously  enlarged  and  the  members  are 
correspondingly  small.  The  young  walking-sticks  measure  at  birth  4.5<»™,  and,  with 
their  feelers  and  legs  outstretched,  nearly  double  that  length.  They  are  invariably, 
daring  early  life,  of  a  uniform  pale  yellowish-green  color,  and  as  they  have  a  habit 
in  their  earlier  days  of  keeping  near  the  ground,  this,  coupled  with  a  great  readiness 
to  drop  whenever  disturbed,  serves  to  protect  them  from  observation.  They  may  for 
these  reasons  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  without  being 
•ospected.  The  insect  changes  very  little  in  appearance  from  birth  to  maturity 
except  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  and  molts  but  twice.  Growth  is  rapid,  averaging 
under  favorable  circumstances  about  six  weeks  from  birth  to  maturity.  With  age 
the  green  color  gives  way  to  various  shades  of  gray  and  bxowu.  In  this  way  we  find 
great  correspondence  with  its  surroundings.  While  the  vegetation  is  green  the 
specters  are  green  also ;  when  the  foliage  turns  in  autumn  they  change  color  corre- 
spondingly, and  when  the  foliage  is  stripped  they  so  closely  resemble,  in  both  appear- 
ance and  color,  the  twigs  upon  which  they  rest—the  habit  of  stretching  out  the 
front  legs  and  feelers  greatly  enhancing  the  resemblance— that  when  they  are  few  in 
numbers  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  them.  A  few  green  specimens,  more  particularly 
of  the  males,  may  always  be  found,  even  among  the  mature  individuals. 

In  contemplating  these  singular  creatures  and  their  wonderful  resemblance  to  the 
oak  vegetation  upon  which  they  occur,  one  can  not  help  noticing  still  fhrther  resem- 
blances.   They  are  bom  with  the  bnrsting  of  the  buds  in  the  spring ;  they  drop  their 
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•eggs  as  the  trees  drop  their  seeds,  and  they'commenee  to  fall  and  perish  with  the 
leaves,  the  later  ones  persisting,  like  the  last  leaves,  till  frost  cats  them  off. 

Ab  will  have  been  already  noticed,  Mr.  Snow  has  fonnd  from  his  own  observations 
that  the  insects  were  injarionsly  abundant  every  other  year,  and  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  endeavoring  to  find  an  explanation  of  this  fact.  The  increase  of  the  inseofs 
natural  enemies  whenever  they  became  excessively  abundant,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  of  the  plant  feeder  the  following  year,  undoubtedly  have  something  to  do 
with  it ;  but  there  is  also  good  evidence  that  a  great  many  of  the  eggs  remain  on  the 
ground  for  two  consecutive  winters  before  hatching.  Messrs.  T.  W.  Bringham  and 
L.  Trouvelot  have  both  found  fitom  experience  that  the  eggs  of  this  insect  for  the 
most  part  batch  only  after  the  interval  of  two  years,*  and  an  examination  made  of 
a  large  number,  which  I  have  myself  kept  the  present  winter,  shows  that  while  some 
have  proceeded  far  in  embryonic  development,  others  show  no  development  what- 
ever, thus  corroborating  the  experience  of  these  gentlemen. 

We  may  very  Justly  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  species  will  only  be  i^jorious 
every  alternate  year. 

Among  the  natural  enemies  of  this  Walking-stick,  Mr.  Snow  has  observed  that 
the  crows  were  very  abundant  about  them,  as  well  as  some  other  smaller  birds. 
Turkeys,  as  well  as  chickens,  also  feed  upon  them,  and  may  be  made  good  use  of 
^while  the  insects  are  young  and  remain  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Of  the  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  I  noticed,  both  in  the  immature  and  perfect 
estates,  three  species  of  half- wing  bugs  (Heteroptera),  namely,  Arma  $pino9a,  Podinu 
ejfnioui  Say,  both  in  the  typical  form,  and  in  the  variety  oh$omipm  as  determined  by 
Professor  IHiler ;  also  Aokolla  WMt!tiipino$a  (De  Geer.) 

^^^.— Bean-shaped,  hard,  and  highly  polished ;  obliquely  truncate  at  the  anterior 
end,  which  consists  of  a  dark  oval  raised  rim,  inclosing  a  slightly  elevated,  convex, 
-densely  and  deeply  punctate  brown  lid,  which  is  replaced  after  the  young  has 
thatched  by  the  white  sunken  amnion,  which  is  shed  withiu  the  egg.  Color  black, 
with  frequently  a  faint  olivaceous  hue,  the  ventral  side  in  strong  contrast,  whitish 
inclining  to  pale  fulvous,  and  with  anelliptical  scar  recalling  the  hilnm  of  a  seed, 
the  interior  slightly  depressed,  the  borders  slightly  raised.  This  scar  reaches  to 
near  the  lid  anteriorly,  and  ends  in  a  cord  posteriorly,  to  which  cord  the  black  color 
of  the  posterior  extends  in  a  broad  point.  There  is  usually  more  or  less  black 
within  the  posterior  portion  of  the  scar.  Average  length  9.5"^ ;  thickness  fW>m  side 
to  side,  1.2™™. 

Larva. — ^When  newly  hatched  11.5™™  long,  exclusive  of  antennie.  Color,  unifr^rm 
pale  yellowish-green,  the  trout  pair  of  legs  speckled  with  brown.  Antennie  with 
rather  prominent  bristles.  Sex  undistinguishable.  Femora  subequal  in  size.  No 
femoral  spines. 

The  aduU.—The  colors  of  the  adult  are  quite  variable,  and  are  generally  obliterated 
in  cabinet  specimens.  Shades  of  gray,  brown,  and  greenish-brown  predominate,  the 
head  of  the  male  being  paler  and  having  three  longitudinal  fhscous  stripes,  and  the 
middle  thighs  having  annulate  shades  of  the  same  color.  The  front  legs  of  the  male 
and  the  shanks  of  the  others  are  almost  always  green.  The  colors  of  the  female  are 
more  uniform,  generally  grayish,  with  paler  specks  and  mottlings  on  the  head  and 
along  the  back ;  but  occasionally  pale  green  predominates.  Structurally  the  male  is 
at  once  distinguished  by  his  shorter,  more  slender  body;  his  longer  legs  and  feelers; 
his  narrower  and  less  dilated  {h>nt  thighs ;  his  swollen  middle  thighs,  and  by  the 
greater  stoutness  of  the  spines  near  the  ends  of  the  middle  and  hind  thighs,  these  and 
the  other  distinguishing  sexual  characters  being  less  obvious  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth. 

BemMm.—WMie  the  insects  are  young,  they  may  be  destroyed  by  sprinkling  the 
underbrush  in  the  timber  with  Paris  green  water,  wherever  the  timber  is  inclosed  so 
-that  domestic  animals  can  be  kept  away  firom  the  poisoned  vegetation. 

*  Proc.  Best.  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  68  and  89. 
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The  mo«t  satisfactory  means  of  averting  the  insects'  injuries,  however,  will  he  fonnd 
in  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  during  winter.  This  may  he  done  either  hy  digging  and 
turning  them  under,  or  by  burning  over  the  dead  leaves  among  which  they  lay. 


Fio.  124^The  walking  stick,  a,  &,  eggs ;  e,  young  Just  hatching ; 
df  male ;  0,  female.     (After  Riley). 

90.  Thb  goldsmith  beetle. 
Cotalpa  lanigera  (Linn.). 

We  hsive  observed  this  beetle  pairing  June  1  on  the  leaves  of  Carya 
poreinaj  and  it  evidently  may  be  counted  as  occasionally  feasting  on  the 
foliage  of  the  hickory,  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^  GooqIc 
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A  large  number  of  Hemiptera,  such  as  galMioe,  tree-bopi)er8,  etc., 
pancture  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  wither  or  raising  galls  upon  them. 
The  following  species  have  been  noticed  by  Fitch  and  others: 

91.  Thb  hickort-stem  oall-lousb. 

Phylloxera  oarifweanlis  (Fitch). 

Forming  ballet-like  galls,  hollow,  green,  and  of  a  leathery  texture,  upon  the  leaf- 
stalks and  sQocalent  yoang  shoots,  with  the  waUs  of  the  cavity  inside  covered  with 
ininate  white  and  yellow  lice. 

92.  Hickory-vein  oall-lousb. 

Phjflloxera  carifcevencd  (Fitoh). 

Forming  plaits  in  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  which  project  np  £rom  the  su'rflftce  in  an 
abrnptly  elevated  keel-like  ridge  apon  the  apper  side  of  the  leaf  and  with  a  month 
opening  on  the  under  side,  the  lips  of  which  are  woolly  and  dosed.  The  wingless 
females  mi  note,  pale  yellow,  broad  in  front,  and  tapering  behind  to  an  acnte  point; 
antennse  and  legs  short  and  tinged  with  a  dasky  hue. 

93.  Thb  hickort  lbaf-withbrbr. 

Phjflloxera  oaryan/oliw  (Fitch). 

Forming  small  conical  elevations  on  the  upper  sarface  of  the  leaf  of  Carya  aXba, 
each  having  an  orifice  in  its  summit;  a  very  small  black  plan c-lonse  with  a  pale 
abdomen  and  legs  and  smoky  wings  laid  flat  on  its  back,  and  havingonly  three  veins 
in  addition  to  the  rib.    Length,  0.06  inch.    (Fitch.) 

94.  Thb  sebdoall  hickory  phylloxera. 

Phjflloxera  oaryce-semen  (Walsh). 

Forming  fuscous,  minute,  subglobular,  seed-like  galls  on  the  leaves  of  CfOrya glabra^ 
the  galls  opening  in  a  small  nipple  on  the  under  side.    (Walsh.) 

95.  Thb  hickory  round-oalu 

Phylloxera  caryce-globuli  Walsh. 

Forming  hemispherical  galls  about  0.25  inch  diameter  on  the  upper  surfiice  of  the 
leaves  of  Carya  glabra  and  dlbaf  the  galls  rather  flat  below,  where  they  open  in  a  slit. 
(Walsh.) 

96.  The  hickory  spiky  gall. 

Phylloxera  spinoia  (Shimer). 

Forming  large,  irregular  galls,  covered  with  spines,  on  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  off 
Ckirya  amara,  the  galls  opening  beneath  in  an  irregular,  sinuate  slit.    (Shimer.) 

97.  Phylloxera  caryas-eepta  (Shimer). 

Forming  flattcied  galls  with  a  septum,  on  the  leaves  of  Carya  alba,  the  galls  opea- 
ing  both  above  and  below.  (Shimer.)  Probably,  according  to  Riley,  only  an  abnor* 
mal  form  of  P.  caryae-globulU, 


98.  Phylloxera  foroata  (Shimer). 
Forming  galls  much  like  those  of  P.  oary€B-$emen. 
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99.  Phylloxera  depre9$a  (Shinier). 

Forming  depresBed  gftUs  on  leaves  of  Carjfa  albUf  the  galls  opening  below  with  a 
eonstricted  month  fdnged  with  filaments.  DaktjfloBphara  coniftn^um  fi^himer  is,  in  all 
probability,  Riley  claims,  the  same.    (7th  Rep.  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  lib.) 

100.  Phylloxera  oonioa  (Shimer). 

Forming  galls  similar  to  those  of  P.  depresea,  bat  without  the  firinge.  (Probably 
the  same,  Riley  claims.) 

101.  PkyUoxera  oarya-gumiaoea  Riley. 

Forming  pedancnlated  ovoid  or  globular  galls  on  the  under  side  of  Carya  alba;  the 
gall  white,  pubescent,  and  gummy  or  sticky,  opening  below  in  a  fibrous  point. 

The  eggs  are  almost  spherical,  pale,  and  translucent.  Larva,  mother-louse,  and 
pupa  qnite  pale,  the  red  eyes  and  eyelets  strongly  contrasting.  (Riley,  7th  Rep.  Ins. 
Mo.,  p.  118.) 

102.  Phylloxera  eary<B-ren  Riley. 

Forming  numerous  more  or  less  confluent  mostly  reniform  galls  on  the  petiole  and 
leaf-stems  of  Carya  glabra;  the  galls  varying  from  0.2  to  0.7  inch  in  diameter,  pale 
green  and  densely  pubescent,  and  opening  in  a  slit  the  whole  of  their  length,  trans- 
versely with  the  axis  of  the  petiole.    (Riley. ) 

103.  Phylloxera  caryas-fallax  Riley. 

Forming  conical  galls  thickly  crowded  on  the  upper  surface  of  tbe  leaves  of  the 
Carya  alba.  Strongly  resembling  P.  caryce-folicty  but  the  height  one-third  greater 
than  tbe  basal  diameter,  and  opening  below,  instead  of  above,  in  a  circular  fuzzy 
mouth.    (Riley.) 

104.  Laeknue  earya  (BwT.) 

Stylo  nullo,  eomUulis  breoissimia,  oorpore  oinereOf  doreo  nigro-maoulato ;  femoribu$ 
brunneis,  HbitB,  tareis  antennUque  nigrU. 

Larva. — Body  with  a  cinereous  pruina,  which  is  somewhat  evanescent  on  the  thorax, 
80  as  to  exhibit  the  black  color,  more  or  less,  on  this  part.  Dorsum  of  the  abdomen 
with  four  longitudinal  rows  of  transverse  black  spots  (or  four  on  each  segment). 
Style  obsolete ;  cornicula  very  short,  tuberculiform,  rostrum  extending  only  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  segment ;  wings  fuliginous,  bases  ferraginous  brown,  dilated, 
eosta  aud  nervures  black;  legs  black,  hairy,  the  posterior  tibice  remarkably  so; 
iemora,  except  at  tips,  ferruginoas  brown.  Length  of  body  .25,  of  upper  wings,  .35, 
of  body  and  wings  when  at  rest  .43,  expansion  of  wings  .72  of  an  inch. 

Liarvie,  pupiB,aud  winged  insects  found  on  the  limbs  of  the  Ckirya poroinaf  July  1, 
1831.     (Harris*  Corr.) 

105.  The  hickory  gat-louss. 

Monella  oaryella  (Fitch). 

Scattered  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  a  small  pale-yellow  plant-louse  with 
white  antennsB  alternated  vnth  black  rings  and  pellucid  wings  laid  flat  upon  its  back, 
its  abdomen  egg-shaped,  somewhat  flattened,  and  with  only  mis  ate  rudimentary 
honey-tubes.    (Fitch.) 

106.  The  dotted-winged  gat-louse. 

Callipterusf  punctatellu9  Fitch. 

A  plant-louse  like  the  preceding,  but  with  black  feet  and  a  black  dot  on  the  base 
and  another  on  tbe  apex  of  each  of  the  veins  of  its  fore- wings.  The  stigma  is  salt- 
wbite,  with  a  brown  streak  at  each  end ;  the  second  vein  is  wavy,  and  at  its  tip  is 
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oarved  towards  the  tip  of  the  first  veiD  ;  the  third  vein  arises  from  the  basal  extremity 
of  the  stigma,  and  forward  of  its  furcation  curves  perceptibly  towards  the  apex  of  the 
wiog ;  the  fourth  vein  is  longer  than  the  second  fork.    (Fitch.) 

107.  The  spotted- winged  gat  louse. 

CaUipterus  maculellus  Fitch. 

Differs  £roiii  C,  t  oarjfellu$  in  having  only  a  slender  black  ring  at  each  articulation  of 
the  anteunsB,  the  feet  and  a  band  near  the  tips  of  the  hind  thighs  blackish;  the 
stigma  salt-white,  its  base  black,  its  apex  dusky ;  fourth  vein  with  a  black  dot  on  its 
base  and  a  dusky  one  on  its  apex ;  the  first  vein,  apical  third  of  the  second  vein,  and 
the  first  and  second  forks  broadly  margined  with  smoky  browo  ;  second  vein  wavy 
and  parallel  with  the  third  vein  till  near  its  tip,  where  it  curves  towards  the  first 
vein,  its  base  a  third  nearer  the  third  than  it  is  to  the  first  vein  ;  third  vein  arising 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  stigma,  with  a  dusky  spot  on  its  apex.    (Fitch.) 

106L  The  smoky-wikgbd  gat- louse. 

Calliptemi  fumipennellui  Fitch. 

Similar  to  the  preceding,  of  a  dull  yellow  color,  with  blackish  feet  and  the  wings 
smoky  with  robust  brown  veins,  the  rib-vein  much  more  distant  from  the  margin  of 
the  first  half  of  its  length  than  in  the  other  species,  and  fh>m  its  middle  to  the  stigma 
approaching  the  margin  ;  the  fourth  vein  equalling  the  stigma  in  length.  (Fitch.) 

109.  The  black-margined  gat-louse. 

CalHpleru$  marginellus  Fitcb. 

Pale  yellow ;  antenne  white,  their  bases  and  the  four  bands  black ;  a  ooal-blaok 
band  in  front  between  the  eyes  and  continued  along  each  side  of  the  thorax  to  ita 
base;  fore  wings  pellucid,  stigma  with  the  outer  margin  and  rib- vein  coral  black, 
first  vein  with  a  black  dot  on  its  base;  fourth  vein  slender,  black,  the  other  veina 
colorless ;  outer  margin  of  hind  wings  black.    (Fitcb.) 

110.  The  freckled  leaf-hopper. 

JassM  in&rnatuB  Say. 

A  cylindrical  oblong  white  leaf-hopper  closely  inscribed  and  reticulated  with  slender 
black  lines  and  small  dots  which  form  irregular  spots  along  the  margins  of  the  wing- 
covers  ;  its  legs  white,  dotted  with  black.    Length,  .25  inch. 

111.  Four-striped  leaf-hoppbk. 

Diedrocephala  quadrivitlata  (Say). 

A  flattened  oblong  leaf-hopper  of  a  light-yellow  color,  varied  on  the  thorax  with 
orange,  red  or  dusky ;  its  fore-wings  olive  green,  each  wing  with  two  bright  red  or 
orange  stripes,  the  tips  margined  with  black.    Length,  .35  inch.    (Fitch.) 

112.  The  walnut  sword-tail. 

Uroxiphus  oarycd  Fitch. 

A  dull  brown  tree-hopper  with  the  terminal  portion  of  its  fore-wings  obsonre  ash* 
gray ;  its  abdomen  and  a  ring  on  its  shanks  pale-yellowish,  and  its  breast  mealy  white. 
Length  of  male,  .30 ;  female,  .37.    (Fitch.)  ^^^^,  ,^  GoOgk 
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113.  Ths  tsllow  trbe-boppbb. 

TBlaniona  ^micolar  Fitoh. 

A  tree-hopper  of  a  uniform  dall  ocher-yellow,  Homewhat  like  a  beeoh-nat  in  shape 
and  size,  with  a  prominent  hump  jatting  up  on  the  middle  of  its  baok,  highest  ante- 
riorly and  descending  with  a  slight  carve  to  its  hind  angle,  which  is  very  obtnsely 
roanded  and  but  little  prominent ;  its  interior  angle  also  rounded  and  with  only  a 
slight  concayity  below  it  at  the  forward  end  of  the  hump,  while  at  its  posterior  base 
is  a  strong  one,  the  whole  surface  with  close  coarse  punctures  and  showing  a  few 
elevated  longitudinal  lines  low  down  on  each  side  and  towards  the  tip ;  the  upper 
edge  of  the  hump  black  and  also  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  on  its  under  side ;  fore- wings 
glassy,  with  a  black  spot  on  their  base  and  tip,  and  their  veins  margined  with  slender 
black  lines.    Length,  .45  inch*;  height,  .25  inch. 

114.  The  bonded  trbb- hopper. 

Telawuma  fcuoiata  Fitch. 

Like  the  preceding  species,  but  smaller  and  of  a  tawny-yellow  color,  its  head  and 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  thorax  and  the  under  side  paler  cream -yellow  or  straw-col- 
ored, with  a  single  small  black  dot  above  each  eye ;  its  thorax  in  front  and  at  tip 
blackish,  and  also  an  oblique  band  across  the  hind  end  of  the  dorsal  lump  longer 
than  high,  longer  at  its  base  than  above,  highest  anteriorly,  with  a  stronger  con- 
cavity at  its  anterior  end  than  at  its  posterior,  and  at  its  anterior  base  compressed 
and  forming  hereby  a  shallow  indentation  upon  each  side.  Length,  .38;  height,  .20 
inch.     (Fitch.) 

115.  The  short-horned  trek-hopper. 

Ceresa  brevioomU  Fitch. 

Very  like  Cere$a  bubalua  on  the  apple  and  wild  thorn,  but  differing  in  having  the 
horns  much  shorter,  while  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  when  viewed  in  front,  are  not 
gradually  curved  outwards,  but  are  straight  or  rectilinear,  with  the  horns  abruptly 
projecting  from  the  corner  at  the  upper  end  of  this  line.  The  acute  spine  at  the  tip 
of  the  thorax  is  also  longer  and  slenderer.  The  thorax  between  the  horns  is  slightly 
convex.  The  dried  specimen  is  of  a  pale  dull  yellow  color  speckled  with  faint  pale 
green  dots  and  with  a  paler  straw-colored  stripe,  quite  distinct,  upon  the  angular 
aides  of  the  thorax  from  each  eye  upward  to  the  horn  and  from  thence  to  the  summit 
of  the  thorax.    Length,  .36  inch.     (Fitcb.) 

116.  The  face-banded  cixius. 

CixiM  oinot{fron$  Fitch. 

A  small  four-winged  hemipter  of  a  white  color,  varied  with  blackish  brown,  and 
with  three  elevated  lines  upon  the  face  and  thorax ;  its  face  snow-white,  crossed  by 
two  black  bands,  the  outer  raised  lines  dotted  with  white  in  these  bands ;  the  thorax 
black,  tawny  yellow  on  each  side  beyond  the  raised  lines;  neck  white  with  a  row  of 
blackish  dots  upon  each  side ;  fore-wings  smoky  brown,  their  veins  dotted  with  black 
in  places,  their  basal  edge,  an  oblique  band  and  a  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
margin  white,  their  membranous  tips  white  and  somewhat  hyaline,  with  a  brown 
band  across  the  transverse  veinlets,  and  the  hind  margin  blackish,  interrnpted  by 
the  snow-white  tips  of  the  veins ;  hind  wings  black  and  transparent;  under  side 
yellowish- white,  with  two  blackish  bands  on  each  of  the  four  forward  shanks. 
XiCngth,  .18  inch.  r^  T 
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117.  THK    CLOUD Y-TIPPKD  CIXIUS. 

Cixiui  ooUxpeum  Fitch. 

Rarely  found  on  the  leaves,  a  small  fonr-winged  homopter  of  a  ooal-blaok  color,, 
with  clear,  transparent  wings  having  a  large  smoky- brown  olondon  their  tips;  fore- 
wings  ^transparent,  their  veins  dotted  with  black,  the  dots  on  the  outer  margin 
larger;  an  irregnlar  and  somewhat  broken  band  of  a  smoky-brown  color  extendin^^ 
across  forward  of  the  middle  and  a  broader  one  beyond  the  middle,  having  a  black 
spot  or  stigma  on  the  anterior  comer  of  its  outer  end ;  between  these  bands  a  smoky- 
brown  spot  on  the  inner  and  a  smaller  one  nearly  opposite  it  on  the  outer  margin ; 
thorax  with  three  raised  lines;  face  black  with  the  raised  lines  brown;  legs  dull 
whitish.    Length,  .22  inch.    (Fitch.) 

lid.  AmIOT'S  OTIOCBRUS 

Otiooerus  amyoHi  Fitch. 

A  light  yellow  homopter;  the  wing-covers  pale  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  browa 
stripe  from  the  base  to  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin  and  thence  to  the  outer  tip ; 
a  row  of  blackish  dots  on  the  bind  edge  alternating  with  the  ends  of  the  apical  veinf^ 
and  about  six  dots  forward  of  the  innermost  of  these,  placed  on  the  tips  of  the  sub> 
apical  and  on  the  bases  of  the  apical  veins ;  three  brown  stripes  on  the  thorax ;  an 
orange-red  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  head  from  the  eye  to  the  forward  edge  below 
the  apex.    Length,  .25 ;  expanse  of  wings,  .70  inch.    (Fitch.) 

119.  The  largb  grben  tree  bug. 
Baphi§a9ter  pmi$ylvaniou8  (De  Qeer.) 

A  large  flattened  grass-green  bog  (hemipter)  edged  all  around  with  a  light  yellow 
line,  interrupted  at  each  joint  of  the  abdomen  by  a  small  black  spot,  its  antenniB 
black  beyond  the  middle  of  their  third  joint,  with  a  pale  yellow  band  on  the  first 
half  of  the  last  two  Joints.    Length,  .60  and  .70  inch.     (Fitch.) 

AFFBOTINa  THE  FRUIT. 

120.  The  hickory-shuck  worm. 

Grapholitha  carjfana  (Fitch.) 

Order  Lepidoptbra  ;  family  Tortricid^b. 

Mining  the  shucks  which  envelope  the  nuts,  causing  them  to  be  abortive  and  many 
to  fall  from  the  tree  prematurely,  a  slender  white  sixteen-footed  caterpillar  abont 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Dr.  H.  Shimer  states  that  the  larvae  were  foand  by  him  in  IHinois  in 
Aagast  and  September,  living  in  the  nnt  of  Carya  amara  (bitternut 
hickory) ;  '^  they  destroy  the  interior  of  the  nut,  causing  it  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  imago  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  November ;  it  there- 
fore hybernates  in  this  state,  and  continues  to  live  in  the  spring  until 
some  time  in  June,  when  the  nut  is  sufficiently  developed  to  i*eceive  the 
^eS'^  (Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.,ii,394.)  We  have  collected  this  moth 
(identified  by  Prof.  Pernald)  May  20  in  a  growth  of  young  hickories  at 
Providence  j  the  moth  was  fresh  and  uurubbed.  ^  . 
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ifotA.— Sooty  black,  tbe  fore- wings  with  refleotions  of  tawny  yellow,  blae  and 
porple ;  their  outer  edge  black,  with  obliqne  triangular  whitish  streaks  placed  at 
tsqnal  distances  apart.  A  very  oblique  faint  silvery  blue  streak  extends  inwards 
from  the  points  of  two  of  these  white  streaks,  namely,  the  fourth  and  sixth  ones 
from  the  tip  of  the  wing ;  while  the  usual  white  spot  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
wings  is  wanting.    Expanse  of  wings,  .60  inch.    (Fitch.) 

121.  Th«  hickory-nut  weevil. 

BaJaninuB  iuuUm$  Say. 

Ofder  COLEOPTBRA ;  family  Curculionidjb. 

This  worm,  like  the  chestnat  borer,  transforms  into  a  iong-snoated 
beetle  closely  like  B.  rectus^  bat  with  a  darker,  thicker,  more  curved 
rostrum,  and  with  the  antennae  springing  from  its  middle  in  the  male 
and  from  its  basal  third  in  the  female.  Two  thoracic  paler  bands  are 
seen  on  the  thorax,  and  there  is  always  a  pale  transverse  band  behind 
the  middle  of  the  elytra,  and  a  sutural  band.  In  the  male  the  beak  is 
equal  to  three- fourths  the  length  of  the  body,  in  the  female  to  five- 
fourths.    It  breeds  entirely  on  hickory  nuts     (Riley.) 

Mr.  Harrington  states  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ottawa,  Canada, 
this  species  is  never  found  on  the  hickory,  and  frequents  the  hazel  almost 
entirely.  Some  years  it  is  very  numerous  on  these  bushes,  and  the  nuts 
correspondingly  worm-eaten. 

Tke  beetle.'-It  is  nearly  one-third  of  an  inch  long  (exclusive  of  the  heak),  and  of 
an  oval  shape,  heing  widest  across  the  hase  of  the  wing-covers.    It  is  densely  clad 
,  with  very  short  yellowish  hairs,  and  has  a  somewhat  variegated  or  mottled  appear- 
ance, especially  on  the  elytra,  dne  to  patches  of  darker  hain^.    The  beak  is  very  long, 
slender,  curved,  and  almost  black.    (Harrington.) 

Mr.  Harrington  states  that  B.rectus  is  much  rarer  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ottawa,  and  usurps  the  claim  of  B.  nasictts  to  be  considered  the 
hickory-nut  weevil,  while  a  few  specimens  occurred  on  the  oak.  He 
remarks  that  B.  rectus  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding  species,  but 
much  lighter  in  color,  and  distinguished  by  its  more  slender  and  less 
curved  beak,  which  in  the  female  is  longer  than  the  whole  body.  (Bep. 
Ent.  Soc.  Ottawa  for  1883,  p.  51.) 

l»?.  Toririx  sp.  T 

Family  ToRTRiciDiB  T ;  order  Lbpidoptera. 

Found  October  4  to  9,  eating  a  dark  mine  in  the  skin  of  the  shell  of 
the  walnut  itself,  making  a  tunnel,  I  think  a  longitudinal  one,  along 
one  of  the  quarters  of  the  skin ;  of  about  the  size  of  the  body,  but  of 
irregular  thickness. 

Larva.— Body  short  and  thick,  tapering  a  little  towards  the  end,  and  somewhat 
hairy.  Head  and  prothoracic  shield  honey-yellow ;  the  shield  paler  than  the  head, 
which  is  dark  towards  the  month-parts.  Body  dnll  white ;  each  segment  with  two 
transYerse  dorsal  ridges,  on  which  are  setiferons  warts.    Length,  7^'^.  r^  oOqIc 
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The  followiug  species  also  oecar  on  the  hickory. 
Order  Oolboptera. 

116.  Leptostylus  macul^x,  (Say).    See  Bntternnt  insects,  p.  337. 

117.  Phymatodes  variabilis  (Fabr.)    (Tyler  TowDseDil,  Can.  Ent,  xviii, 

p.  13). 

118.  Monarthrumfasciaium  (Say),  breeding  in  living  Carya  alba.    (Chit- 

tenden in  letter.) 

119.  Xylotrechus  oolonus  (Fabr.).    Lintner,  iv,  93. 

120.  Lepturges  guerci  Fitch,  bred  from  twigs  (Chittenden). 

121.  Magdalis  olyra  Herbst.,  bred  from  branches  (Chittenden). 

122.  Xanthoma  villosula  (Melsh.),  on  leaves  (Chittenden). 

123.  Xanihonia  stevensii  Baly,  on  leaves  (Chittenden). 

124.  Ulaphidion  villosum  (Fabr.),  bred  from  twigs  (Chittenden). 

125.  Oyrtinus  pygtnasus  (Hald.),  beaten  from  Carya,  doubtless  breeds 

in  the  wood  (Chittenden). 

126.  Attelabus  bipumtulatus  Fabr.    See  Oak  insects,  p.  204. 

127.  Dicerca  a^erata  Lee  (Chittenden). 

128.  Diceroa  divaricata  (Say).    (Harrington,  Lc) 

129.  Dichelonycka  elongaia  (f^abr.)    In  Jane  feeding  on  the  bitter  hick- 

ory.   (Harrington,  Bep.  Ent  Soc.  Ontario  for  1883,  p.  43). 

Order  Lbpidopteba. 

130.  Papilio  glaucus  Linn. 

131.  Halesidota  tessell^ta  A.  and  S.    (Beutenmiiller). 

132.  Parorgyia  achatina  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

133.  Hyphantria  eunea  (Drury),  textor  Harris. 

134.  Parasa  fratema  Grote.    (Beutenmiiller). 

135.  Pyrophila  pyramidoides  Guen.    (Coquillett). 

136.  Nematocampa  filamentaria  PsLcksivd. 

137.  Hibernia  tiliaria  Harris. 

138.  AcroboMS  caryce  Grote. 

139.  Siayrosea  inornata  G.  &  R.    (Dyar,  Can.  Ent.,  xxi,  p.  77.)   See  p.  147. 

140.  Limacodes  scapha  Harris.    See  Oak  insects,  p.  147. 

141.  Clisiocampa  sylvatica  Harris.    (Riley). 

142.  Heterocampa  pulverea  G.  &  R.    See  Oak  insects,  p.  169. 

143.  8€8ia  Jmpes  Walsh.    (Proc.  Ent  Soc.  Phil.,  vi,  1866,  270.)    Bred 

from  an  excrescence  or  fungus  on  pig-hickory  (Walsh). 

144.  Cossula  nmgnifica  Bailey.    See  Oak  insects,  p.  59. 

145.  Platysamia  cecropia  (Linn).    I  found  the  cocoon  on  the  pig-hickory 

at  Providence,  the  moth  appearing  June  12.    See  Maple  insects. 

146.  Monoleuea  sp.  on  Carya  glabra  in  Georgia.    Abbot's  MS.  paintings 

(Library  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist). 

147.  Tceniocampa  incerta  Hlibn.    See  Oak  insects,  p.  172. 

148.  Apatela  brumosa  Guen.    See  Oak  insects,  p.  169. 
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149.  8copelomma  Mus  Oaen.    See  Oak  insectSy  p.  116. 

150.  AgrotU  altemata  Orote.    See  Oak  insects,  p.  116. 

151.  Catoeala  desperata  Onen.    (French^  Oan.  Ent.,  xz,  28.) 

152.  Catocala  palaeogama  Onen.    (French,  Can.  Ent,  xx,  108.) 

153.  Prodenia  eammelinas  Abbot  and  Smith. 

154.  OiUocala  vidua  (Abbot  and  Smith).    See  Oak  insects,  p.  178. 

155.  ITenuUocampa  filamentaria  Oaeu.  (Forbes,  2d  III.  Rep.,  79). 

156.  Paraphia  deplanaria  Guen.    Ohio.    (Pilate,  Papilio  ii.) 

157.  Eugenia  subsignaria  fiUbner. 

158.  Cacaeeia  argyrospila  Walk.    See  Oak  insects,  p.  192. 

169.  Chracilaria  sp.  (probably  O.  blandella  Olem.)  Imago  unknown. 
The  larra  when  yoang  makes  a  linear  whitish  mine  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

HEMIPTEBA-HOMOPTEBA. 

160.  Phylloxera  caryaeglobosa  Shimer. 

161.  Sehizoneura  caryce  (Fitch). 

162.  CaUipterus  caryce  Monell. 

DIPIIEBA. 

163.  Cecidomyia  cossw  Shimer,  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.  ii,  395. 

164.  Cecidomyia  caryce  O.  Sacken,  Monographs,  etc.  i,  191. 

165.  Cecidomyia  carycecolor  O.  Sacken,  Monographs,  etc.  i,  192. 

166.  Cecidomyia  oynipsea  O.  Sacken,  Monographs,  etc.  i,  193. 
177.  Cecidomyia  gluHnosa  O.  Sacken,  Monographs,  etc.  i,  193. 

168.  Cecidomyia  nototricha  O.  Sacken,  Monographs,  etc.  i,  193. 

169.  Cecidomyia persiooides  O.  Sacken,  Monographs,  etc.  i,  193. 

170.  Cecidomyia  sanguinolenta  O.  Sacken,  Monographs,  etc.  i,  192. 


nrsECTs  nrjvBious  to  the  black  walnvt. 

{Juglans  nigra.) 

AFFEOTINa  THE  TRUNK. 

I,  Cyllene pictu%  (Drury.) 

The  chief  enemy  of  this  tree  is  the  hickory  and  locust  tree  borer 
(OyUene  pictus).  Fitch  states  that  the  beetles  which  are  reared  in  this 
tree  appear  to  constitute  a  distinct  variety  of  a  larger  size  than  usual 
and  with  their  yellow  marks  changed  more  or  less  to  a  white  color. 

2.  Alhrhina  nitida  (Linn.) 
Order  Colboptera;  family  SCARAB^iDiB. 

This  beetle  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Leng  to  be  common  in 
the  Garolinas  and  G^rgia  attacking  the  shade  trees.  <<  Near  Ealeigh 
an  avenue  of  walnuts  was  specially  infested.    They  appeared  to  bite 
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through  the  bark  making  a  hole  one-eighth  inch  wide  and  one-half  to 
three-quarters  inch  long.  The  bark  seemed  to  be  softened  with  some 
ezadation  from  the  mouth.  Most  of  the  cuts  I  examined  reached  onlj 
to  the  wood,  but  a  few  were  much  deeper.  In  the  deeper  holes  I  found 
CfTfptarcha  ampla  curled  up."    (Bulletin  Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc  iv.  76.) 

AFFECTING  THE  LEAVES. 

3.  Thb  black  walnut  sphimx. 
Smerinthui  juglandU  Abbot  and  Smith. 

(Larva,  Plate  xi,  fig.  2.) 
Order  Lbpidoptera;  family  SPHiNOiDiS. 

Larva,— A.  large  pale  blae-green  caterpillar  with  a  long  candal  horn ;  head  smaU, 
and  the  body  attenuated  before  and  behind,  and  with  seven  oblique  white  bands. 
When  disturbed  it  makes  a  creaking  noise  by  rubbing  together  the  Joints  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  body.    It  enters  the  earth  to  finish  its  transformations.    (Harris.) 

Moth. — Very  gray,  dark  or  dusfcy  brown;  wings  indented  on  the  outer  edges; 
fore- wings  with  a  dusky  outer  margin,  a  short  brownish  dash  near  the  middle,  and 
four  transverse  brown  lines  converging  behind  and  inclosing  a  square  dark  brown 
spot  acyacent  to  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin ;  hind  wings  with  two  narrow  trans- 
verse brown  lines  between  two  brownish  bands ;  thorax  with  a  central  brown  line ; 
abdominal  segments  plaited  and  prominent  at  the  sides.  The  wings  expand  from 
2^  to  3  inches.  The  females  are  much  larger  and  of  a  lighter  brownish  gray  color 
than  the  males,  with  the  square  spot  ou  the  fore-wings  less  distinct.  Ranges  firom 
Massachusetts  to  Florida  and  Oeorgia.    (Harris). 

4.  Datana  iniegerrima  G.  and  R. 

This  species  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Pilate  to  occnr  commonly  on  the 
walnut  in  Ohio.    See  p.  150 ;  also  Insect  Life,  i,  177. 

5.  Datana  ministra  (Drnry). 

From  Mr.  D.  S.  Harris,  of  Cuba,  III.,  we  learn  that  in  1882  the  cater- 
pillar of  this  species  ^^  has  been  so  abundant  on  the  black  walnut  that 
many  persons  have  cut  down  their  walnut  trees  when  they  were  near 
their  houses."    See  p.  302 ;  also  Insect  Life,  i,  125, 161, 177, 200 ;  ii,  256. 

6.  /SoMrtrra  UptinoideB  (Grote). 

This  has  also  been  found  by  Mr.  Pilate  to  feed  on  the  walnut. 

7.  Aetias  tuna  (Linn). 

Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Carney,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  writes  me  as  follows  regard- 
ing the  habits  of  this  moth,  which  he  has  bred  from  the  walnut : 

In  all  hooks  of  natural  history,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  Luna  is  accredited  with 
spinning  a  cocoon  in  the  fall  and  emerging  the  following  May  or  June.  On  July  24 
I  found  on  a  large  walnut,  facing  the  residence  of  Hon.  Thomas  Dudley,  a  fine  Luna 
larva.  Carefully  placing  it  in  my  larva  box  I  conveyed  it  home,  and  in  two  days 
after  it  spun  its  cocoon  and  on  August  12  merged  as  a  moth,  a  fine  male  specimen.  Not 
having  any  female  specimen  my  investigation  was  brought  to  a  stop,  but  on  looking 
over  my  notes  I  find  that  on  several  occasions  I  have  taken  the  moth  during  May  and 
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doxiDg  Aagost-aa  follows:  Aagaat  18, 1874,  three epecitnene  at  CUeyoey,  Pa.;  Jaly  29,. 
1877yOne  specimen  atPlyinoath,  Ind.;  August  iH^  one  speoimeu  at  Moorestowo,  N.  J., 
and  on  August  ^4^8,  lo82,  one  specimen  at  Fairmonnt  Park,  Philadelphia.  Of  larvw^ 
the  above  mentioned  July  SM,  and  from  September  19  until  my  last  capture  (October 
10)  from  five  to  ten  specimens  a  day,  all  spinning  from  two  to  three  days  after  cap- 
ture. Now,  from  my  finding  the  moth  in  May  and  August  and  the  larva  in  July,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  proves  to  my  mind  that  in  this  city  and  county  and  elsewhere 
Luna  has  two  broods  instead  of  one. 

6.  Ciikeronia  regalU  (Fabr.). 

As  early  as  Jaly  20, 1832,  Dr.  Harris  foand  on  the  blaek  waluat  a 
freshly  hatched  lar^a  of  this  regal  moth,  and  a  few  years  later,  on  the 
4th  or  5th  of  August,  he  discovered  two  large  flattened  eggs  from 
which  similar  larvse  were  at  that  time  hatched. 

Larva  be/ore  the  first  inolt, — Each  of  the  segments  has  six  branching  spines,  except 
the  eleventh,  which  has  seven,  and  the  twelfth,  which  has  eleven.  Body,  first  seg* 
nient  with  four  tubercles  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  the  two  dorsal  ones  armed  with  a 
barbed  spine,  terminated  by  a  ball  with  two  lateral  obtuse  points,  the  two  lateral 
tabereles  with  simple  barbed  spines  not  half  the  length  of  the  dorsal  spines ;  second 
and  third  s^ments  each  with  four  barbed  ball-terminated  spines;  lateral  simple  ones 
wanting ;  remaining  segments,  except  the  last,  with  four  barbed  or  branched  spines  y 
the  penultimate  segment  has,  besides,  in  front  of  the  four,  a  long  dorsal  one  barbed, 
and  ending  in  a  lunated  knob ;  last  segment  with  nine  in  two  series,  five  before  and 
foQT  behind,  all  branched ;  the  dorsal  one  of  the  anterior  series  bifurcated  at  tip,  or 
nearly  lunated.  Color  of  liody  black  above  and  beneath ;  an  obsolete  series  of  ferru- 
gioons  lateral  lines  directed  obliquely  downward  towards  the  tail,  most  conspicuous 
on  the  posterior  half  of  the  body ;  sixth  and  seventh  segments  ferrnginons  above ; 
spines  pale  ferruginous,  black  at  tip.  July  21,  a.  m.,  it  cast  off  its  skin.  July  2.% 
cast  its  skin  again. 

Pitpa. — Male:  Smooth,  oblong,  robust,  thick  and  rounded  before,  nearly  obtuse 
behind,  and  terminating  in  a  very  small  bifid  tubercle.  A  few  elevated  points  at  the 
baee  of  the  antennae  cases^  and  over  the  shoulder  covers;  likewise  one  on  each  half  of 
the  prothorax ;  metathorax  with  two  large  transverse  elevations.  A  deep  furrow  be- 
tween the  penultimate  (eleventh)  and  antepenultimate  segments,  and  an  elevated 
ridge  beset  with  minute  teeth  on  the  anterior  parf  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  segment. 
Near  the  anterior  edges  of  the  other  abdominal  segments  there  is  a  row  of  very  minute 
and  nearly  obsolete  teeth  pointing  backwards.  Color,  dark  chestnut  brown.  Length, 
2  inches.    Breadth,  nearly  f  inch.    (Harris*  Corr.,  297.) 

The  Moth. — One  of  our  largest  Bombyces,  the  fore  wings  expanding  from  13  to  14 
cMitimetera  (about  6  inches.)  Qround  color,  a  leaden  reddish  brown,  marked  with 
bright  brick- red  and  ocherous  yrllow.  Font  wings  with  a  basal  yellow  spot,  adiscal 
blotch,  and  an  outer  snbmarginal  row  of  oval  spots,  there  being  two  large  ones  near 
the  costa,  and  one  usually  about  half  as  large  in  the  first  median  interspace.  The 
veins  shaded  with  brick-red.  Hind  wings  yellowish  along  the  costa,  elsewhere  red- 
dish, with  leaden  oval  spots  in  the  interspaces.  Thorax  with  two  broad  yellow  lon- 
gitudinal stripes,  and  between  them  a  linear  median  stripe.  On  the  first  abdominal 
segment  a  transverse  oblong  yellow  spot.  The  sutures  of  the  abdominal  segments 
ocher-yellow. 

9.  Catooala  elonympha  (Hflbner). 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  said  by  some  to  feed  ou  the  walnut,  by 
others  ou  a  species  of  Glycine.  The  larva  as  described  by  Gaen^e  from 
Abbot's  drawing  is  gray  white,  with  a  roseate  tint ;  without  fringes ; 
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variously  marked  with  browD,  aud  with  a  substigmatal  brown  line;  the 
back  of  the  cateipillar  remains  hnnched  in  repose. 

JfotA.— Thorax  light  gray,  with  a  yellowiah  tinge;  abdomen  with  the  yellowish 
more  marked ;  fore- wings  with  the  lines  distinct,  basal  space  dark,  beyond  the  trans- 
▼erse  anterior  line  light  gray  often  almost  white  to  the  reniform  spot,  beyond  dark 
gray ;  reuiform  spot  distinct,  the  snbrenlform  obsolete  M  of  transyerse  posterior 
line  hardly  saggested ;  snbterminal  white  line  distinct.  Hind  wings  rather  dnll  yel- 
low, median  band  wanting,  marginal  band  broad,  indistiDct,  bat  even  on  the  inner 
margin,  extending  to  the  anal  margin.  Beneath,  wings  dull,  indistinct,  yellowish, 
fore- wings  with  the  reniform  spot  black  ;  beyond,  an  even,  narrow,  carved  black 
line,  also  a  broad  marginal  line;  hind  wings  with  discal  spot,  and  three  eren  caryed 
bands,  two  inner  and  narrow,  one  marginal  and  broad.  Expands  40  to  45™"*.  Habi- 
tat Eastern  and  Southern  States.    (Hnlst.) 

10.  Catocala  iimubetu  Gaen^. 

The  caterpillar  is  said  by  Mr.  Halst  to  feed  od  the  walnut. 

lfo<A.— Fore-wings  rich  brown,  powdered. with  glancoas  scales;  lines  distinct, 
black;  M  of  transverse  posterior  line  strong;  teeth  broad,  even;  reniform  spot 
brown,  annalate  with  pale  white ;  sabreniform  spot  pale,  often  nearly  white^  small ; 
at  the  apex  resting  in  the  costa  is  a  large  triangalar  whitish  spot.  Hind  wings  red- 
dish orange;  median  band  rather  broad,  quite  even.  Expands  65  to  70°^™.  Habitat 
Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  States.     (Hnlst.) 

C.  hinda  has  broad,  darker  brown  shading  from  base  to  apex. 

Var.  ftavidalis  Grote  has  yellow  hind  wings. 

Var.  sdntillana  G.  &  R.  has  very  dark  nearly  black  fore*  wings,  uniform  to  the 
transverse  posterior  line. 

11.  Catocala  paleogama  Guen^. 

The  caterpillar  closely  resembles  that  of  C.  neogama^  according  to  Mr. 
Hulat. 

Moth. — Fore-wings  gray,  powdered  with  greenish  gray  and  black  scales,  and  shaded 
with  blackish,  and  with  bright  brown  in  the  snbterminal  space;  lines  rather  broad, 
distinct;  reniform  spot  ronnded,  brown  or  black,  indistinct;  sabreniform  spot  pale, 
small ;  sinus  of  transverse  posterior  line  broadly  marked,  acute,  not  deep ;  teeth  of  M 
strong.  Hind  wings  dark  yellow ;  median  band  narrow,  much  constricted,  reaching^ 
the  internal  margin.  Expands  70  to  75™™.  Habitat,  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States. 

Var.  phalanga  Grote.  Fore- wings  with  the  basal  space  black,  a  black  band  beyond 
the  transverse  posterior  line,  the  rest  light  gray.    (Hnlst.) 

12.  Catocala  neogama  (Abbot  and  Smith). 
The  caterpillar  is  said  by  Oaen^e  to  feed  on  the  walnnt;   it  is  of  a 
brownish  gray  color,  formed  by  many  longitudinal  striae  on  a  light 
ground;  the  piliferous  points  separate  as  is  usual. 

AfofA.— Fore-wings  light  gray,  marked  within  the  transverse  anterior  line,  at  the 
reniform  spot,  and  beyond  the  transverse  posterior  line  with  light  brown;  all  the  lines 
evident,  but  not  always  distiiict ;  M  of  transverse  posterior  line  produced,  sinus  large ; 
basal  and  subapical  dashes  generally  present.  Hind  wings  yellow,  the  median  band 
constricted  and  angulated.  Expands  75  to  90™"*.  Habitat,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Arizona.  C.  communis  has  the  hind  wings  a  little  darker  yellow  than  the  type 
form.  ^ 

Var.  BHoviana  Grote  was  described  from  an  aberrant  and  somewhat  aborted  speci- 
men from  Kansas,  with  fore- wings  much  mora  heavily  marked  with  black.f  It  is  with 
great  hesitancy  that  I  rogard  this  as  a  variety.    ( Hnlst. JP'tized  by  LjOOgl€ 
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13.  Catooaki  9uhmata  Grote. 

This  is  said  by  Mr.  Augas  to  feed  ou  the  waluut.  The  moth  i8  very 
mach  like  0.  neogama^  bat  geuerally  larger,  with  the  lines  and  mark- 
ings more  diffuse,  and  the  teeth  of  the  M  of  the  transverse  posterior 
line  very  strongly  produced.  It  expands  from  95  to  lOd"""*,  though  io 
one  case  only  70°"^.  Mr.  Hulst  doubts  whether  this  be  distinct  from 
C.  neogama. 

14.  Catocala  piatrix  Grote. 

Mr.  Koebele  finds  that  the  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  walnut,  hickory^ 
and  persimmon. 

Moth, — Fore»wiDg8  dark  wood-brown,  or  blackish  brown,  slightly  silky,  darker 
shaded  in  the  sub-basal  space  on  the  costa,  above  the  discal  cell,  and  subapically . 
the  transverse  anterior  line  geminate,  the  outer  lioe  sometimes  lees  distinct;  the 
reniform  spot  shaded  with  black ;  the  subreniform  pale ;  transverse  posterior  line 
with  the  M  prominent,  and  sinus  heavy;  snbterminal  line  geminate  with  grayish  be- 
tween. Hind  wiugs  deep  yellow,  internal  margin  and  base  dnsky ;  median  band  not 
inach  constricted.    Expands  85  to  95»'°.    Eastern  United  States.    (Hulst.) 

15.  Caiooala  wuestuosa  Hulst. 

This  is  said  by  Mr.  Hulst  to  feed  on  the  walnut,  but  there  is  no  de- 
scription of  the  caterpillar. 

Moth. — Fore- wings  very  nearly  the  color  of  C,  vidua  (p.  178);  lines  diffuse,  not 
strongly  distinct;  transverse  posterior  line  with  the  M  strongly  marked;  sinus  com- 
paratively small;  no  basal  dash;  reniform  spot  reddish;  a  reddish  band  beyond  the 
transverse-posterior  line ;  transverse-anterior  line  clouded  with  black  at  the  costa, 
sod  a  heavy  diffuse  black  shade  from  the  costa  above  the  reniform  through  the  M  of 
tbe  transverse-posterior  line  to  below  the  apex.  Hind  wings  black,  dull  gray  at  base } 
fringe  white,  ends  of  the  veins  black.  Expands  95  to  105<°™.  Southern  States* 
(Halst.) 

16.  Geometrid  caterpillar. 

This  caterpillar  was  observed  on  a  walnut  at  Brunswick^  Me.,  August 
20.  It  died  in  confinement  In  this  larva  ou  the  abdominal  segments 
(except  tbe  eighth  where  they  are  transverse)  there  are  four  dark  glassy 
bottle-green  piliferous  dorsal  spots,  arranged  in  a  short  square.  On 
the  first  abdominal  segment  they  are  of  equal  size,  but  the  two  hinder 
ones  are  on  a  slight  transverse  ridge,  the  ridge  being  enlarged  under 
the  tubercles.  Ou  the  second  abdominal  segment  the  two  hinder  pilif- 
erous warts  are  no  larger  than  the  anterior,  but  are  situated  on  a  large 
conspicuous  saddle-shaped  transverse  hump,  which  is  swollen  at  the 
origin  of  each  tul>ercle.  The  caterpillar  is  further  adapts  for  protec- 
tion from  its  resemblance  to  a  walnut  twig  by  being  deeply  notched^ 
each  notch  like  a  leaf-scar  on  the  twig. 

In  Caripeta  angustiorata  of  the  pine,  the  transverse  posterior,  saddle- 
shaped  ridges  bear  two  posterior  piliferous  warts.  They  have  a  decided 
resemblance  to  the  leaf-scars  on  the  redder  parts  of  the  twig,  which  in 
its  ground  color  the  caterpillar  mimics.    I  have  observed  that^this  and 
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the  Other  twig-mimickers  do  not  live  among  the  denser  leaves,  bat  at 
the  end  of  the  twig. 

Xorva.— Head  as  wide  as  the  body,  deeply  cleft  and  flattened  in  fh>nt.  On  each 
«ide  of  the  mesothoracic  segment  is  a  large  prominent  tubercle ;  on  second  abdominal 
segment  is  a  double  dorsal  tubercle ;  a  transverse  series  of  four  sharp  piliferoos 
tubercles.  Supra-anal  plate  large,  broad,  flat,  triangular,  but  rather  short  and  blunt 
at  the  tip;  six  piliferous  warts  on  the  edge ;  surface  of  the  body  closely  granaUted. 
Color  of  a  uniform  mottled  gray,  like  the  bark  of  the  twig  it  inhabits,  with  a  con- 
spicuous dorsal  black  line  extending  from  the  mesothoracic  segment  to  the  base  of 
the  supra-anal  plate.  On  the  sides  low  down  between  the  first  and  anal  legs  u  a 
fHnge  of  woolly,  somewhat  fleshy  filaments.  A  pair  of  dorsal  blank  dots  on  the  bftck 
part  of  each  abdominal  segment.    Length,  40i*<". 

17.  Acroh€ui$  (Phgoita)  juglandU  Le  Baron. 

Dr.  Le  Baron  in  his  account  of  this  Phyoid  states  that  it  lives  both 
upon  the  hickory  and  black  walnut.    (See  Hickory  inshcts«  p.  311.) 

la  lAthocolletit  JnglandielU  Clem. 

The  larya  makes  an  elongated,  rather  wide  tract  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leayee 
of  black  walnut,  without  folding  the  leaf,  and  may  be  found  from  the  beginning  to 
the  middle  of  the  month. 

It  belongs  to  the  second  larval  group  described  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  November,  1859, 
and  may  not  be  specifically  distinct  from  L.  carycefoliella^  described  on 
page  315.    (Clemens.) 

Larva, — It  is  blackish  or  blackish  brown,  with  a  few  pale-brownish  dots  on  each 
side  of  the  thoracic  segments,  and  with  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  and  head  pale  brown. 
(Clemens.) 

19.  NepiietilajuglandifonelU  Clem. 

The  larva  mines  the  leayes  of  black  walnut  firom  the  latter  part  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August.  Tbe  mine  Is  a  very  narrow,  whitish  tract,  very  often  recurved 
4ind  slightly  tortuous,  somewhat,  although  slightly,  enlarged  at  its  end,  with  a  very 
narrow  central  line  of  *'  frass.'^ 

<*  I  found  a  single  specimen  on  the  27th  of  last  August,  when  the  mines 
appear  to  be  usually  untenanted,  and,  very  oddly,  it  escaped  from  its 
mine  as  I  held  the  leaf,  whilst  looking  unsuccessfully  for  another  speci- 
men.''   (Clemens.) 

Larva. — Tbe  larva  is  pale  green,  almost  whitish,  rather  thick  and  resembling  a 
DipteroD.    (Clemens.) 

20.  Graoilaria  hlandella  Clemens. 

The  caterpillar  when  small  lives  in  a  linear  whitish  mine  in  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  afterwards  feeding  and  pupating  under 
the  turned-down  edge. 

21.  Gr^cilariajuglandinigraeUa  Chambers. 

The  larva  at  first  mines  the  leaves  beneath,  afterwards  feeding  and 
pupating  under  the  turned-np  edge. 
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2^  JipidimMJtiglandieUa  Chambers. 

The  larva  lives  in  a  very  small  blotch-miDe,  from  which  it  cuts  out  a 
case  in  which  it  pupates. 

*Z3.  The  red-tailed  attblabus. 

JtUUbuB  analU  Weber. 

Order  Colvoptera  ;  family  CuRCUUONiDiE. 

Rolling  ap  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  black  walnut,  a  weevil  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  with  a  long,  slender,  cylindrical  head  and  short,  broad,  thick  body.  The 
ftotennse,  legs,  and  middle  of  the  breast  deep  blue-black ;  the  thorax,  wing-covers, 
and  abdomen  dnll  red ;  the  wing  covers,  taken  together,  nearly  square  and  pitted  in 
rows. 

According  to  Harris,  this  pretty  weevil  is  fouud  on  the  leaves  of  oak 
trees  in  June  and  July.  Mr.  G«orge  Hunt  has  observed  it  on  the  wal- 
nut in  May  before  the  buds  open,  at  Providence.  It  is  possible  that 
Fig.  65,  p.  204,  represents  the  work  of  this  species. 

24.  CoMtraohelu8  juglandU  Le  Conte. 

The  larva  of  this  weevil,  which  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  plum 
weevil,  was  taken  from  walnuts 

at  Mount  Carmel,  111.,  by  Mr.        ^H^  ^ 

Shimer.  According  to  Harris, 
Mr.  Say,  in  a  note  on  the  plum 
weevil,  stated  that  bis  ^^  kins- 
man, the  late  excellent  William 
Bartram,  informed  him  it  also 
destroys  the  English  walnut  in 

this  country."    It  is  possible  that       N^Mf  "^ 

the  insect  here  referred  to  was    f,o.  u5.-conotrachtiu»  jugiandU;  a,  urva;  6.he«d 
confounded  with  the  plum  weevil  «©«»  in  front.  Oiwier,  del 

and  belongs  to  the  present  species. 

The  ENGLISH  WALNUT  SCALE. 

25.  JapidiotuB  juglaHB  regicB  Comstock. 

The  following  account  of  this  insect  is  taken  from  Prof.  Gomstock's 
report  as  Entomologist  in  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  lieport  for  1880: 

8caU  of  ike  female, — The  scale  of  the  female  is  circular,  flat,  with  the  exuviae 
laterad  of  the  center;  it  is  of  a  pale  grayish  brown  color;  the  exuvise  are  covered 
with  secretion  ;  the  position  of  the  first  skin  is  indicated  by  a  prominence  which  is 
pink  or  reddish  brown.  The  veutral  scale  is  a  mere  film  which  adheres  to  the  bark. 
Diameter  of  scale,  S™™  (.13  inch). 

Female. — ^The  color  of  the  female  when  fully  grown  is  pale  yellow  with  irregular 
orange-colored  spots ;  oval  setse  and  last  segment  dark  yellow.  This  segment  pre- 
sents the  foUowing  characters :  There  are  either  four  or  five  groups  of  epinnereU ; 
the  anterior  group  is  wanting  or  consists  of  from  one  to  four  spinnerets,  the  anterior 
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laterals  oonsisi  of  from  seyen  to  sixteoQ,  and  the  posterior  laterals  of  fironi  four  to 
eight. 

There  are  two  or  three  pairs  of  lobes.  The  median  lobes  are  well  developed,  but 
vary  in  outline ;  the  second  lobe  of  each  side  is  less  than  one-half  as  large  as  the 
median  lobes,  elongated,  and  with  one  or  two  notches  on  the  lateral  margin ;  the 
third  lobe  is  still  smaller  and  pointed,  or  is  obsolete. 

There  are  two  pairs  of  incisions  of  the  margin,  one  between  the  first  and  second 
lobes  of  each  side,  and  one  between  the  second  and  third  lobes ;  they  are  small,  bnt 
are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  thickenings  of  the  body  wall  boundiug  them. 

The  plates  are  simple,  iuconspicnons,  and  resemble  the  spines  in  form.  The  larger 
ones  are  situated  one  caudad  of  each  Incisioo. 

The  spines  are  prominent,  especially  those  laterad  of  the  second  and  third  lobes ; 
the  fourth  spines  are  a  little  nearer  the  first  lobes  than  the  penultimate  segment,  and 
the  fifth  are  near  the  penultimate  segment ;  there  is  also  a  spine  at  or  near  the  union 
of  the  last  two  segments. 

Scale  of  male.— The  scale  of  the  male  resembles  that  of  the  female  in  color ;  it  is 
elongated,  with  the  larval  skin  near  the  anterior  end ;  this  skin  is  covered  by  excre- 
tion, but  its  position  is  marked  by  a  rose-colored  prominence,  as  in  the  scale  of  the 
female ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  scale  is  much  more  convex  than  the  posterior  pro* 
longation,  which  is  flattened.  There  is  a  rudimentary  ventral  scale  in  the  form  of 
two  narrow  longitudinal  plates,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  scale. 
Length,  l.25»«  (.05  inch). 

Habitat. — On  the  bark  of  the  larger  limbs  of  English  walnut  (Juglans  regia),  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Described  from  sixty-three  females ;  and  many  scales  of  each  sex. 

There  are  in  the  collection  of  the  department  specimens  of  Aspidioins  from  locust, 
pear  and  cherry,  from  New  York  and  District  of  Columbia,  which  apparently  belong 
to  this  species.    (Comstock.) 

The  following  insects  also  occur  on  the  black  walnat: 

26.  Thecla  calanus  fliibn.    On  Juglans  cinerea. 

27.  Halesidota  maculata  Harris.    (Harris's  Ins.) 

28.  Halesidota  tesacUata  A.  and  S.    ( Beaten miiller.) 

29.  Orgyia  leucostigma  A.  and  S.    (Beutenmiiller.) 

30.  Parorgyia  cinnamomea  O.  &  K.    (Beatenmiiller.) 

31.  Linuicodes  scapha  Harris.     (Beutenmiiller.) 

32.  Halesidota  caryce  Harr.    (Beutenmiiller.) 

33.  Daiana  angusii  Grote  &  Bob.  (Grote  &  Bob.) 

34.  Telea polyphemuH  Linn.    (D.  S.  H.irris  in  letter;  Biley's  notes.) 

35.  Heterocampa  pulverea  G.  &  B.    See  Oak  insect-s,  p.  159. 

36.  Apatela  amerioana  (Thazter,  Papilio,  iii^  17.) 

37.  Apatela  luteicoma  (Thazter,  Papilio,  iii,  17.) 

38.  Charadra  propinquilinea  Grote.    See  p.  167. 

39.  Catocala  vidua  Abbott  and  Smith. 

40.  Catocala  Uicrymosa  Guen.  probably.    See  p.  178. 

41.  Eugonia  alniaria  Hiibner. 

42.  Tortrix  rileyana  Grote. 

Hemipteba. 


43.  Schizoneura  caryas  (Fitch.) 

44.  Callipterw  caryoi'iJi.on^W. 
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nrsECTs  nrjuBious  to  the  buttekvut. 

{Juglans  cinerea,) 

AFFECTING  THE  TRUNK  AND  LIMBS. 

1.  The  spotted  lkptostylus 

Leptoitylus  macula  (Say.) 

Order  Colboptera  ;  family  Cerambtcidje. 

Under  tbe  bark  of  old  decaying  trees,  a  longicom  larva,  cbanging  to  a  papa  in  its 
cell  and  early  in  July  giyiag  oat  a  small  tbick  loug-borned  beetle  of  a  brown  or  cbest- 
nut  color  witb  tbe  sides  of  its  tborax  and  a  band  on  its  wing-covers  asbgray,  tbe 
latter  sprinkled  over  witb  coarse  panotares  and  large  blackisb  dots,  tbe  tborax  on 
eacb  side  of  its  disk  witb  a  black  stripe  interrnpted  in  its  middle.    Lengtb,  0.25  incb. 

Dr.  Fitcb,  in  his  third  report,  states  that  the  bark  of  old  trees  will 
sometimes  be  fouQd  everywhere  filled  with  these  grubs,  which  in  tb« 
luoQth  of  Jane  may  be  seen  changed  to  short  thick  pale-yellow  papse, 
with  a  few  perfect  insects  that  are  newly  hatched  and  have  not  yet  left 
the  tree.  Mr.  Harrington  has  taken  specimens  on  the  butternut,  but  not 
so  frequently  as  on  the  bitter  hickory. 

2.  Gaurotea  cyanipennU  Say. 


This  beetle  was  observed  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Oanlfield  pairing  and  ovipositing  on  the 
butternut.    (Can.  Nat.,  xiii,  p.  60.) 

The  beetle. — Black ;  antennas  and  feet  testaceous ; 
eljrtra  blue.  Body  black,  tinged  witb  cnpreons, 
punctured ;  bead  densely  punctured ;  a  longitudi- 
nal, obsolete,  impressed  line;  antennas  ratber 
fibortertban  tbe  body,  testaceous;  tropbi  pioeous- 
yellow;  tborax  impunotured;  an  obtuse  tubercle 
eacb  side;  scutel  black;  elytra  violaceous  blue; 
punctures  numerous,  small,  profound;  tip  trun- 
cate; humerus  ratber  prominent ;  feet  testaceous. 
Leogtb  two-fiftbs  of  an  incb  nearly.  In  form  of 
body,  it  very  mocb  resembles  Lepiura  coUaris  and  L, 
tirginea,  to  wbicb  genus  I  would  bave  referred  it, 
but  for  tbe  smaU  thoracic  tubercles.    (Say). 


Fio.  126.    Oaurotet   eyanipenni§' 
Smith  and  Marx,  del. 


3.  Cryptarhynchue  parochua  Say. 

Several  larv»  and  pupae  of  this  weevil  have  been  found  by  Mr.  F.  6. 
Schaupp  under  the  bark  of  a  butternut  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  pupa  state  was  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days. 

Beetle,— Brown  variegated;  tibisD  not  angulated  at  base;  tbigbs  feebly  bidentate; 
the  teetb  small  and  distant.   Lengtb  6to6.5™'».  Claws  si mple,divergent.    (LeConte.) 
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4.  The  muscle- shaped  butternut  bark-louse. 

Jspidiotua  (Mytilaspis)  juglandis  Fitoh. 

Order  Hemiptbra  ;  family  CocciD^. 

Fixed  to  the  bark  of  the  twigs,  minate  pale  brownish  soales,  like  those  of  the  apple 
bark-loose,  bat  smaller  and  not  carved ;  preyed  apon  by  a  minate  ohalcid  fly.  (Fitoh.) 

5.  The  hemispherical  butternut  scale-insect. 

Lecanium  Jugland\fex  Fitch. 

Adhering  to  the  bark  on  the  ander  side  of  the  limbs,  a  hemispherioal  dull  yellow- 
ish or  black  scale  aboat  0.22  inch  long  and  0.18  broad,  notched  at  its  hind  end,  fre- 
qaently  showing  a  paler  stripe  along  its  middle  and  a  paler  margin  and  transverse 
blackish  bands.    (Fitch.) 

The  males,  according  to  Fitch,  are  long  and  narrow,  delicate  two- 
winged  flies,  measuring  0.05  inch  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  and  a  third 
more  to  the  ends  of  the  wings.  They  are  of  a  rusty  reddish  color,  the 
thorax  darker  and  the  scutel  and  head  blackish,  this  last  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  by  a  narrow  pale-red  neck.  'The  antennae  are 
slender  and  thread-like,  half  as  long  as  the  body  and  eight-jointed. 
Two  slender  white  bristles  as  long  as  the  body  are  appended  to  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen.  This  description  will  apply  to  most  of  the  mafes  of 
other  species  of  Lecanium. 

AFFECTING  THB   LEAVES. 

6.  The  butternut  woolly  worm. 

Selandria  oaryce  Norton. 

Order  Hymenoptera;  family  Tenth redinid^. 

On  the  nnder  side  of  the  leaves  companies  of  saw-fly  larvae  covered  with  long  dense 
snow-white  wool  standing  up  in  flattened  masses  entirely  concealing  the  green  worm, 
eating  the  leaflets  from  the  outer  edge  inward,  often  leaving  nothing  but  the  midribs. 

These  remarkable  objects  occasionally,  though  rarely,  appear  on  the 
butternut  in  July.    The  worm  presents  the  appearance  (as  described  in 

our  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  In- 
sects,'^ from  which  the  following^ 
description  and  figures  are  taken) 
of  an  animated  white  woolly  or  cot- 
tony mass  nearly  an  inch  long  and 
two-thirds  as  high.  The  head  of 
the  larva  is  rounded,  pale  whitish^ 
and  covered  with  a  snow- white  pow- 
dery secretion,  with  prominent 
black  eyes.  The  body  is  cylindrical, 
with  eight  pairs  of  soft  fleshy  ab- 
dominal legs;  the  segments  are 
transversely  wrinkled,  pale  pea-green,  with  a  powdery  secretion  low 
down  on  the  sides,  but  above  and  on  the  back  arise  long  flattened  masses 


Fig.  127.  The  butternut  woolly  worm  and  the 
same  deprived  of  its  coat.— From  Packard. 
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of  floccalent  matter  (exactly  resembling  that  produced  by  the  woolly  plant- 
lice  and  other  homopterous  insects),  forming  an  irregular  dense  cottony 
mass,  reaching  to  a  height  equal  to  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  worm, 
and  concealing  the  head  and  tail.  On  the  27th  and  28th  of  July  the 
larvsB  molted,  leaving  the  cast  skins  on  the  leaf.  They  were  then  naked, 
a  little  thicker  than  before,  of  a  pale-green  color,  and  their  bodies  were 
curled  upon  the  leaf.  The  worms  eat  out  th^  edge  of  the  leaf.  Some 
time  daring  August  two  cocoons  were  spun  between  the  leaves,  but 
I  did  not  succeed  in  raising  the  saw-flies.  On  describing  the  larvae 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  Norton,  our  best  authority  on  this  hymenopterous 
family,  he  kindly  sent  me  alcoholic  specimens  of  the  larvae  (without  the 
woolly  substance,  which  dissolves  and  disappears  in  alcohol)  found 
feeding  on  the  hickory,  which  are,  apparently,  from  the  comparison  of 
alcoholic  specimens,  identical  with  the  butternut  Selandria.  The  adult 
fly  he  uamed  Selandria  caryce^  and  his  descriptions  are  given  below. 

Previously  to  this,  and  without  my  knowledge,  Dr.  Fitch,  under  the 
name  of  Selandria  f  jttglandiSj  had  apparently  briefly  described  in  his 
third  report  the  same  insect,  but  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  perfect 
insect,  and  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  larva  was  a  Selandria  or 
not.  Under  these  circumstances  we  retain  Mr.  Norton's  name.  From 
his  account  it  would  appear  that  the  insect  also  feeds  on  the  hickory 
(Gary a  squamosa). 

Female.— Color  shining  black.  The  pro-  and  meso-thorax  and  sontellum  rufous,  the 
apex  of  the  latter  black ;  the  nasns  and  legs  white,  with  their  tarsi  blackish ;  the 
base  of  coxae  and  a  line  down  the  upper  side  of  the  legs  black.  Anteunse  short ;  the 
second  joint  as  long  as  the  iirst;  the  four  final  joints  together  not  longer  than  the 
two  preceding.  Nasns  slightly  incurved.  Claws  of  tarsi  apparently  bifid.  Wings 
subviolaceons ;  lanceolate  cell  petiolate,  the  first  snbmedian  cell  above  it  with  a  dis- 
tinct cross-vein.  Under  wings  with  one  submarginal  middle  cell  (all  other  species 
have  ibis  cell  discoidal),  the  marginal  cell  with  a  cross-nervure,  and  all  the  outer 
cells  dosed  by  an  outer  nervnre,  which  does  not  touch  the  margin.  The  snbmedian 
cell  extended  nearly  to  the  margin.  Length,  0.25  of  an  inch.  Expanse  of  wings, 
0.40  of  an  inch. 

jfaJe.— Resembles  the  female,  but  the  under  wings  are  without  middle  cells. 

Jalvto, — Feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  hickory  (Gary a  squamosa).  They  are  found 
upon  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf,  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  upon  one  leaf, 
which  they  eat  fh>m  the  outer  extremity  inward,  often  leaving  nothing  but  the 
strong  midribs.  They  cover  themselves  wholly  with  white  flocculent  tufts,  which 
are  rubbed  off  on  being  touched,  leaving  a  green  twenty-two-legged  worm,  about 
0.76  inch  in  length  when  fully  grown ;  darkest  above,  and  with  indistinct  blackish 
spots  upon  the  sides.  The  head  is  white,  with  a  small  black  dot  upon  each  side. 
Specimens  were  taken  upon  the  leaves  July  4.  Went  into  the  ground  about  the  20th 
of  July.  The  cocoon  is  formed  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  of  a  little  earth  or 
sand  drawn  together.  Four  specimens  came  forth  about  August  22,  all  seemingly 
very  small  for  so  large  larvse.    (Norton  in  Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects. ) 

7.  Smerinihus  juglandis  (Abbot  and  Smith.) 
(Larva,  Plate  xi,  fig.  4.) 

This  caterpillar  perhaps  more  commonly  occars  on  the  walnat,  bat  it 
also  feeds  on  the  hickory  ( Oarya  alba)  and  the  iron- wood  ( Ostrya  virginica). 
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As  early  as  1827  Earns  found  a  larv^a  on  the  black  walnat  He  says: 
*<It  is  remarkable  for  the  sqaeaking  sonnd  which  it  emits,  apparently 
by  rubbing  the  rings  of  the  anterior  pare  of  the  body  together."  This 
specimen  entered  the  earth  to  pnpate  as  early  as  August  7. 

Larva,— Two  inches  long,  .22  inch  broad  at  the  eighth  segment,  .14  inch  at  the 
first.  Head  large;  longest  diameter,  twice  that  of  the  first  segment;  apex  qoite 
pointed ;  color  light  green,  with  White  lateral  granulations.  Body  elongated,  slender, 
tapering  gradoally  from  the  seventh  segment  to  the  extremities;  Ught  apple  greeo, 
granulated  regularly  on  the  annnlations  with  white.  Lateral  bands,  seven,  lighter 
green,  approaching  white,  and  made  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  increased  size  of 
the  granulations  toward  the  broadest  part  of  the  band,  each  annulation  adding  to  it 
a  single  granulation ;  extending  over  two  segments  and  nearly  reaching  to  the  vas- 
cular line.  Caudal  horn  slender ;  .20  inch  long,  quite  rough,  with  numerous  acute 
granulations,  which  are  more  prominent  than  those  of  the  body. 

Pupa, — Hale:  1.20  inches  long,  .40  inch  broad.  Dark  brown,  almost  black,  nearly 
plane  veutrally,  abruptly  rounded  anteriorly,  and  gradually  posteriorly.  Head-case 
with  two  conical,  granulated,  divergent  projections  between  the  bases  of  the  antennae- 
cases,  and  two  pairs  of  smaller  ones  between  the  eye-cases,  and  a  pair  on  the  anterior 
leg-cases.  Eye-cases  with  a  tuberculated  ridge.  Antenn»-cases  quite  prominent, 
with  a  graoulation  on  each  Joint.  Tongue-case  buried  and  not  visible,  the  leg  and 
wing  cases  meeting  at  their  tips.  Stigmata,  except  the  first,  which  is  nearly  closed, 
quite  oval.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  segments  with  deep  incisures,  angulated 
posteriorly,  acutely  granulated,  and  encircled  on  their  posterior  margin  with  a  row 
of  spines,  sub-obsolete  inferiorly  and  superiorly.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
segments  contracted  laterally  and  flattened  inferiorly,  the  eleventh  segment  spined 
on  the  carination.  The  terminal  segment  ending  in  a  broad,  flat,  rugose,  truncate 
projection.     (Ltntner.) 

The  mo<A.— Differs  from  the  other  species  in  having  no  eye-like  spots  on  the  hind 
wings. 

8.  THB  VIRGINIA  TIGER    MOTH. 

SpiloBoma  virginioa  (Fabricius). 

Order  Lbpidoptrra  ;  family  Bombtcida.. 

Occasionally  devourinjg  the  leaves  of  the  butternut,  a  very  hairy,  deep  yellow 
caterpillar,  with  a  black  head  and  body,  the  latter  mottled  with  black ;  changing  to 
a  thick  chrysalis  within  a  cocoon,  where  it  remains  until  the  following  June,  when 
it  appears  as  a  white  moth. 

This  omnivoroas  caterpillar,  commonly  called  'Hhe  yellow  bear,"  is 
known  to  feed  on  the  butternnt,  grape  vine,  carrant,  gooseberry,  grasses, 
and  various  garden  vegetables,  and  we  have  found  it  from  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  September  in  Maine  feeding  on  the  buckthorn  and  also 
the  pitch-pine.  According  to  Harris  there  seems  to  be  two  broods  of 
caterpillars  and  two  of  the  moths.  The  caterpillars,  he  states,  ''are  to 
be  found  of  different  ages  and  sizes  from  the  first  of  June  till  October. 
When  fully  grown  they  are  about  2  inches  long,  and  then  creep  into 
some  convenient  place  of  shelter,  make  their  cocoons,  in  which  they 
remain  in  the  chrysalis  state  during  the  winter,  and  are  changed  to 
moths  in  the  months  of  May  or  June  following.  Some  of  the  first 
broods  of  these  caterpillars  appear  to  come  to  their  growth  early  ia 
summer,  and  are  transformed  to  moths  by  the  end  of  July  or  the  begia- 
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uiDg  of  Aagustf  at  which  time  I  have  repeatedly  taken  them  in  the 
winged  state;  bat  the  greater  part  pass  throngh  their  last  change  in 
June."    I  have  observed  the  full-grown  caterpillar  at  Brunswick,  Me., 


Fia.  128.— c,  Virginia  tiger-moth ;  a,  its  caterpillHr ;  b,  chrysalis,  all  nat.  sise.— After  Riley. 

the  first  and  second  weeks  in  Angust ;  they  spin  from  the  middle  of 
Augnst  till  September.  The  following  description  of  the  caterpillar  is 
tuken  from  my  notes: 

The  oaterpil/or.— Head  of  modente  aise  ;  body  cylindrical,  rather  short  aod  not 
▼erycoDvex;  each  segment  with  foar  tabercles  aboye,  two  smaller  median  ooes 
being  situated  in  front  of  and  between  two  latero-dorsal  larger  ones ;  three  tubercles 
on  each  side  of  each  segment,  all  giving  rise  to  dense  Tcrticils  of  long,  uneven  fox- 
yellow  hairs;  most  of  the  hairs  as  long  as  the  body  is  thick,  while  others  on  the  back 
are  twioe  as  long,  so  that  in  outline  the  larra  is  an  elongated  ellipse,  the  head  and 
tail  being  alike  concealed  by  the  spreading  hairs.  The  body  and  head  is  black  or 
yellowish  mottled  with  black.  The  hairs  are  tawny  yellow,  while  the  short  hairs  on 
the  sides  of  the  thoracic  rings  are  black. 

The  moth, — Snow  white,  with  a  black  dot  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-wings  and  two 
on  the  hind  wings ;  a  row  of  black  spots  along  the  back  of  the  abdomen  and  a  row 
along  the  sides ;  between  the  latter  dots  a  longitudinal  deep  yellow  stripe ;  the  basal 
Joints  of  the  fore-legs  are  yellow.  The  wings  expand  about  2  inches.  The  eggs  are 
said  by  Harris  to  be  golden  yellow,  and  to  be  laid  in  patches  on  the  leares  of  plants. 

9.  Paria  aterrima,    (Olivier.) 

This  insect  in  the  imago  state,  Mr.  W.  L.  Devereaux,  of  Clyde,  N.  T., 
writes  as,  ^^  preys  upon  the  foliage  and  flower-buds  of  the  batternnt^ 
Ur.  Chittenden  also  writes  to  the  same  effect. 

10.  The  two-marked  tree-hopper. 

Enchenopa  hinotata  Say. 

Order  Hbmiptbra  ;  family  MEMBRACiDiE. 

Panctnrinic  the  leaves  and  extracting  their  Juices  from  July  till  the  end  of  the 
season,  a  smaU  msty  brown  or  black  tree-hopper,  with  two  bright  pale  yellow  spots 
upon  it«  back,  which  part  is  prolonged  forward  and  upward  into  a  compressed  horn 
rounded  at  its  tip  and  giving  the  insect  a  resemblance  to  a  little  bird  with  an  out- 
stretched neck,  and  the  four  forward  shanks  broad,  thin,  and  leaf-like. ^jcngth,.  .25 
to  .:»  inch.    (Fitch.)  jigitized  by  GoOgle 
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11.  Ths  buttebnut  trbb-hopper. 

Ophiderma  mera  Say. 

Belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  a  greenish-gray  tree-hopper,  shaped 
like  a  half  cone,  with  its  apex  bright  ohestnat  red,  and  behind  its  middle  a  black 
band  which  is  sometimes  intermpted  on  the  summit  of  the  back,  and  with  a  blackish 
spot  on  the  tips  of  the  hyaline  fore- wings.    Length,  .36  inch.    (Fitch.) 

12.  Thb  obtuse  clastoptbra. 

CloiUypUra  ohUua  Say. 

K  short  thick  almost  oircalar  leaf-hopper  of  a  gray  color,  with  fine  transverse 
wrinkles  and  three  brown  bands  anteriorly,  its  fore- wings  clouded  with  tawny  brown, 
with  streaks  of  white  and  a  coal-black  spot  near  their  tips.  Length,  .22  inch. 
(Fitch.) 

13.  The  buttbbxut  tinois. 

Cargthaca  arouata  (Say).    (Ttii^  juglandU  Fitch.) 

Puncturing  the  leaves  and  sucking  their  Juices,  a  small  singular  bug,  resembling  a 
•  fiake  of  white  froth,  its  whole  upper  surface  composed  of  a  net- work  of  small  cells, 
an  inflated  egg-shaped  protuberance  like  a  little  bladder  on  the  top  of  the  thorax 
and  head,  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  fore- wings,  except  at  their  tips,  minutely 
spinnlose ;  the  fore-wings  flat  and  square,  with  their  comers  rounded,  a  large  brown 
or  blackish  spot  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  broad  band  of  the  same  color  on  their  tipe, 
with  an  irregular  whitish  hyaline  spot  on  the  inner  hind  comer ;  the  body  beneath 
small  and  black,  the  antennsB  and  legs  honey- yellow.    Length,  .14  inch.    (Fitch.) 

Fitch  remarks  that  this  insect  becomes  common  on  the  leaves  of  the 
battemnt  in  May,  and  continues  throagh  the  sammer  and  aatamn*  It 
may  sometimes  be  met  with  also  on  birch,  on  willows,  and  other  trees. 

The  following  insects  also  occasionally  live  on  the  battemnt : 

Lepidoptbba. 

14.  Aafe8u2otaoary«?Harr.,  Brunswick,  Me.;  New  York.  (Beutenmiiller.) 

15.  Orgyia  leueostigma  Abbot  and  Smith. 

16.  Hyphantria  ounea  Abbot  and  Smith.    (See  p.  244.) 

17.  Actios  luna  (Linn).    (See  p.  330.) 

18.  Platysamia  cecropia  (Linn). 

19.  Telea  polyphemus  (Linn).    (See  pp.  181,  300.)    (Biley's  notes.) 

20.  Datana  ministra  (Drury).    (See  p.  302.) 
2L  Orapholitha  caryw  (Shimer). 

22.  Lithocolletis  oarycefoUella  Olem. 

GOLBOPTBBA. 

23.  Oyllene  pictus  (Dtutj).    (See  p.  287.) 

24.  Stenoscdis  brevia  (Boh.).    Breeding  in  wood.    (Ohittenden  in  letter). 

25.  Eugnamptus  augustatus  (Hbst.)    Beaten  from  trees.    (Ohittenden). 

26.  EugnamptuH  oollaris  (Lee.).    Beaten  from  trees.    (Ohittenden). 

27.  Magddlis  salicia.    Bred  from  wood.    (Ohittenden). 

28.  Paria  canella  and  vars.    Feeding^  on  leaves.    (Ohittenden). 

29.  Oryptorhynchus  parochus  (Rerb^t).    Several  example  staken  oa  the 

trunk  of  a  butternut.    (Ohittenden).       digitized  by  GoOQle 
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IVSECT8  nrJUEIOUS  TO  THE  CHESTVUT. 

{Castanea  v€8oa.) 

AFPBCTINO  THE  TRUNK  AND  LIMBS. 
1.  Turn  CHESTNUT  TRH  BORKB. 

Making  a  Eigiag  burrow  under  the  bark,  and  sometimes  descending  nearly  2  inches 
towards  the  heart  of  the  tree  where  it  may  spend  the  winter,  a  longioom  larva  nearly 
three-fonrths  of  an  inch  long,  dirty  white,  of  mnch  the  appearance  of  the  hickory  or 
locnst  tree  borer,  and  transforming  in  its  chamber  into  the  beetle  state. 

Althoagh  the  chestnut  has  been  supposed  to  be  remarkably  iree 
^m  borers,  we  have  found  that  in  Rhode  Island  the  trunks  are  quite 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  borer,  which  we  have  not  yet  traced  to  the 
beetle,  bat  which  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  species  next  mentioned 
(Arh4)jHUusjMlminans)y  since  this  beetle,  which  is  known  to  inhabit  the 
chestnut,  is  closely  allied  to  the  locust  borer  in  its  form,  while  the  larva 
is  also  closely  like  that  of  Cyllene  picta  and  the  different  species  of 
€lfftu8  and  its  allies.  The  burrows  in  outline  are  flattened,  cylindrical, 
being  adapted  to  the  broad  flattened  front  part  of  the  body  of  the  larva. 
The  borrows  begin  as  small  zigzag  galleries  about  a  line  in  width  and 
4  inches  long,  making  about  three  turns  at  nearly  right  angles  in  this 
space ;  they  are  filled  with  the  castings  of  the  worm ;  as  the  larva  grows 
larger  it  sinks  deep  in  towards  the  heart  of  the  tree,  when  the  burrow 
10  the  deepest  part  becomes  packed  with  large,  long,  curved  chips, 
apparently  bitten  off  by  the  grub  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  cham- 
ber, the  partition  of  chips  possibly  serving  to  keep  out  the  cold  during 

its  winter's  sleep. 

2.  The  brown  chestnut  beetle. 

Arkopalus  fulminana  (Fabricias). 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  CBRAMBTOlDiS. 

Boring  into  the  trunk,  a  grab  like  the  foregoing,  if  not  the  same  insect,  which 
transforms  into  a  dark-brown  beetle  with  dark-blae  reflpotions,  and  the  wing-covers 
crossed  by  four  zigzag  fine  gray  lines. 

The  following  notice  of  this  beetle 
is  taken  fix>m  ray  Second  Beport  on 
the  Injurious  insects  of  Massachu- 
setts (1872): 

My  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  B.  B. 
OroTcr,  a  student  in  tbe  State  Agricnltnral 
College,  to  the  fact  that  the  Arkopalus  fulmi- 
aaiw  Fabr.  (Fig.  129,  enlarged  twice),  one  of 
the  family  of  longicom  beetles,  bores  in  the 
trunk.  I  know  nothing  further  concerning 
its  habits  nor  of  tbe  appearance  of  its  grub. 
The  beetleitself  is  blackish  brown,with  slight 
dark-blae  reflections ;  the  legs  and  anteoD® 

areof  the  same  color,  the  latter  being  scarcely     ^^  i2,_che«u.ut  Bor.r.-*^on.  Packard, 
longer  than  its  body.    The  top  of  tbe  head 

and  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  and  under  side  of  the  body  are  covered  with  a  pale- 
gray  pile,  while  certain  silver  markings  on  the  wing-covers  are  composed  of  similar 
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olose-set  fine  hairs.  The  hairs  on  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  inclose  a  conspicaooB 
black  spot,  while  the  top  is  black,  and  more  coarsely  punctate  than  the  wing-covers* 
The  latter  are  each  crossed  by  four  acutely  zigzag  lines,  composed  of  microscopic  hairs, 
forming  VV'^il^®  bands  on  the  elytra,  the  basal  lines  being  less  distinctly  marked 
than  the  others.  The  ends  of  the  wing-covers  are  also  tipped  with  gray,  especially 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  end.  The  legs  are  pitchy  brown  with  light  hairs,  and  with 
a  reddish  tinge  on  the  terminal  Joints  (tarsi).    It  is  a  little  over  half  an  inch  long. 

3.  The  noblb  clttus  borer. 

Calloides  noHlU  (Say). 

A  longicom  borer,  probably  depredating  upon  the  chestnut,  and  transforming  to  %- 
large,  handsome,  black-brown  beetle,  nearly  an  inch  long,  marked  with  three  broken 
yellow  lines  and  a  pair  of  large  round  yellow  dots  on  the  wing-cov«w. 

Mr.  George  Hant  informs  as  that  he  has  foand  this  noble  Olytaa 
ander  the  bark  of  the  chestnat  at  Providence;  hence  it  occnrs  as  a 
borer  of  this  tree.    Its  food-tree  has  not  heretofore  been  known. 

4.  The  two-toothed  silvanus. 

Silvanus  hidentatua  (Fabricius). 

Order  Coleoptrra  ;  family  Atomaruda. 

Under  the  bark  ot  logs  and  decaying  trees,  probably  loosening  the  bark  from  th» 
wood,  a  minnte,  narrow,  flattened  beetle,  of  a  light  chestnut  brown  or  rust-color,  ita 
thorax  longer  than  wide,  slightly  narrowed  towards  its  base  and  with  a  small  tooth 
projecting  outwards  at  each  of  its  anterior  angles.    Length,  .10  to  .12  inch.  (Fitch.) 

Fitch  observes  that  this  is  an  European  insect,  which,  like  a  kin* 
dred  npecies,  the  Sarinam  Silvanas,  has  now  become  perfectly  nat- 
uralized and  as  common  throaghout  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  its 
native  hannts.  On  stripping  the  bark  from  recently  cut  logs  of 
chestnut  and  of  oak,  this  minute  beetle,  which  is  so  flattened  and  thin 
that  it  can  creep  into  the  slightest  crevices,  will  be  found  frequently 
in  (»x>nsiderable  numbers. 

The  beetle.— The  head  and  thorax  often  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  wing-covers ;  the^ 
fatter  with  rows  of  close  punctures  with  a  slightly  elevated  Hne  between  each  alter- 
nate row.  Its  thorax  also  is  densely  and  confluently  punctured,  and  commonly  sho ws^ 
a  very  faint  elevated  longitudinal  line  in  its  center.  The  angles  at  its  base  on  each 
side  are  obtuse,  and  fr6m  these  angles  forward  to  the  projecting  tooth  the  lateral 
edges  are  crenate-dentate,  having  sixteen  little  elevated  tubercles  or  minnte  teeth 
jutting  out  at  equal  distances  along  the  margin.  The  point  of  the  large  anterior  tooth 
forms  a  right  angle.  Upon  each  side  of  the  head  behind  the  eye  is  also  a  minate- 
tooth  of  the  same  size  with  those  along  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  The  sarfaee  is. 
slightly  clothed  with  minute  inclined  bristles.    (Fitch.) 

AFFECTINa  THE  LEAVES. 

5.  The  notchbd-winoed  geometer  moth. 

Eugonia  alniaria  Hiibner. 

Order  Lepidoptkra  ;  family  PHAL^NiDiB. 

Feeding  on  the  chestnut,  a  bluish-green  caterpillar,  with  wrinkles,  and  on  th» 
eleventh  segment  two  little  warts  tipped  with  brown;  transforming  to  a  light  ooher* 
yellow  moth  with  wings  deeply  notched. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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This  caterpillar  was  found  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Ooodell  od  the  chestnat  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  August  20 ;  on  the  2l8t  it  drew  a  few  leaves  together^ 
and  spun  a  thin,  silky,  i)earshaped  cocoon;  became  a  chrysalis  the 
24tb,  and  was  transformed  to  a  moth  September  13. 

Xarva.— Body  2.3  inches  long,  the  body  largest  near  the  tail,  and  tapering  to  the 
head;  blnisb  green,  with  a  thick  wrinkle  on  each  ring,  those  on  the  fifth  and  eighth 
thickest  and  light  brown ;  on  the  back  of  the  eleventh  ring  two  little  warts  tipped 
with  brown.    (L.  W.  Goodell.) 

Pupa, — One  and  two  tenths  inches  in  length,  blnish  white,  ending  in  a  flattened 
tail,  tipped  with  black,  and  on  each  edge  three  small  black  spines,  each  ending  with 
a  min  ate  hook.    (Goodell . ) 

Molh, — Short  bodied,  qaite  hairy;  male  antennae  heavily  pectinated,  wings  deeply 
lealloped ;  delicate  ocher-yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge  towards  the  edge  of  the  wings, 
snd  on  the  head  and  front  of  the  thorax.  Fore-wings  with  two  lines,  often  inter- 
mpted,  or  only  developed  on  the  costa  ;  inner  line  on  the  inner  third  of  the  win^; 
the  carved  oater  line,  beginning  near  the  inner,  diverges  and  follows  a  sinnate- 
eoarse,' ending  moch  nearer  the  apex  than  the  inner  line,  the  distance  varying;  both 
wings  speckled,  sometimes  thickly,  with  unusnally  large  spots ;  onter  edge  of  both 
wings  deeply  excavated,  especially  opposite  the  second  median  venale.  Hind  wings 
with  no  lines,  only  an  obscure  discal  dot.    Expanse  of  wings,  3.2  inches. 

This  moth  ranges  from  Maine  to  Missouri.  The  larva  is  also  described 
lyy  Mr.  8.  H.  Scndder  as  living  on  the  black  birch.  Mrs.  Dimmock  has 
published  the  following  accoant  of  this  insect  in  Psyche,  iv,  p.  272. 

Eugonia  alniaria  Linn.  (Syst.  Nat.,  1756,  ed.  10,  p.  19)  l=E.  magnaria  Gaen^]. 
The  eggs  of  this  species  are  flattened,  oblong,  1.1™™  long,  .6°°°*  wide,  and  ,b^^ 
high.  They  are  of  a  greenish-brown,  somewhat  polished  bronze  color,  and  when 
laid  upon  a  smooth  sarface  are  arranged  side  by  side  in  a  carve  having  the  length  of 
the  abdomen  of  the  female  moth  for  its  radios.  When  laid  npon  bark  and  rough 
surfaces  the  eggs  are  in  broken,  short  rows.  A  single  female  deposits  500  to  600  eggs, 
Oviposition  takes  place  in  September  and  October,  and  the  eggs  hat-ch  in  May  and 
Jone,  hibernation  taking  place  in  the  egg  state,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  species 
of  Gwrnetridas,  Hellins  (Entom.  Mo.  Mag.,  March,  1870,  vol.  vi,  p.  222)  gives  similar 
dates  for  oviposition  and  hatching  in  England.  The  larva  and  pnp'a  are  described 
by  Herr  (Anleitang  d.  Raapen  d.  deatschen  Schmett.,  1833,  p.  258}  who  enumerates 
the  following  food-plants :  Betula,  Alnus,  Corylvi  avellana,  Carpinu$,  Betulu9,  Ulmusj 
apple,  pear,  stone  fmit,  and  Tilia.  Herold  (Deatscher  Raopenkalender,  1845,  p.  135) 
gives  FaguB  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  trees.  Harris  (Entom.  Corresp., 
1869,  p.  320)  gives  notes  on  different  stages  of  this  species.  Kaltenbach  (Pflanzen- 
feinde,  1872,  pp.  89, 218,  and  552)  adds  Aoery  jKo«a,  and  P(>p«Ztf«  as  food-plants.  Lintner 
(Entom.  Contrib.,  No.  3,  1874,  p.  165),  in  a  note  on  Eugonia  magnaria  gives  Syringa 
vulgaris  as  food- plant.  Packard  (Mon.  Geom.  Moths,  1876,  p.  530)  quotes  descriptions 
of  larva  and  popa  by  Goodell  and  by  Scudder ;  the  former  entomologist  gives  Casta- 
nsavesea,  and  the  latter  Betula  lenta  as  food-plant.  Rotlast  (Annales  Soc.  Linn,  de 
Lyon,  ann.,  1882,  [1883],  vol.  zxiz,  p.  340)  adds  Quercus  robur  to  the  food-plants. 
Packard  (Boll.  No.  7,  U.  S.  Entom.  Comm.,  1881,  p.  92)  repeats  GoodelFs  description 
of  the  larva  and  pupa,  adds  one  of  the  moth,  and  further  remarks  that  Scudder's 
description  "is  so  different  from  Mr.  GoodelPs  that  1  fear  it  refers  to  a  different  in- 
sect." This  is  not,  however,  the  case,  but  the  larva  is  very  variable  in  coloration. 
Worthington  (Can.  Entom.,  January,  1878,  vol.  x,  p,  16)  writes:  *'This  larva  evi- 
dently changes  its  color  somewhat  with  different  food,  as  these  [larvas]  closely 
resemble  the  bark  of  this  tree  [maple]."  The  general  coloration  may  vary  to  match 
that  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  on  which  the  larvae  feed,  but  the  head,  which  is  the  part 
of  the  larva  that  varies  most,  is  slate  gray,  green,  or  dull  red,  in  specimens  taken 
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from  maple.  These  larvas,  having  molted  at  least  four  (probably  fiye)  times,  papate 
from  the  latter  part  of  Jaly  to  the  end  of  September ;  the  papal  state  lasts  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  days,  the  imagos  flying  from  the  middle  of  September  until  the 
last  of  October  in  New  England.  The  larvss  are  not  rare  upon  Betula  alba  and  B. 
lutea, 

6.  The  silver  spotted  hepialus. 

HepialuB  argenieomaoulatua  Harris. 

Mr.  S.  Lowell  Elliott  has  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  this 
f  ue  insect  daring  its  larval  state  probably  bores  into  the  trunks  of  the 
-chestnnt,  as  he  took  the  chrysalis  from  a  chestnat  stamp,  in  June,  on 
Long  Island. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  twenty-five  described  species  of  Hepi- 
alas,  some  of  which  are  audoabtedly  synonyms,  as  pointed  oat  to  as  by 
.  Mr.  Henry  Edwards.  But  of  the  larval  habits  of  these,  say  twenty 
species,  nothing  is  known.  In  Europe  the  Hepialus  hamali  bores  in  the 
roots  of  the  hop  vine.  Judging  by  the  frequency  with  which  our  Repi- 
alu8  musteliniM  occurs  as  a  moth  resting  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  spruce,  growing  amid  ferns,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  may 
X>ossibly  find  the  larva  boring  in  the  roots  of  ferns  growing  in  spmoe 
woods. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  larvse  of  the  European 
species  of  Hepialus  feed  on  the  roots  of  herbaceous  plants ;  thus,  ac- 
cording to  Staiuton,  the  larva  of  Hepialus  hectm  <<  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  the  dandelion;"  that  of  H.  lupulinus  ^'on  the  roots  of  herbaceous 
plants;"  that  of  H.  humuli  is  found  ^^  at  the  roots  of  hop,  burdock,  net- 
tie,  etc.;"  R.velleda  feeds  on  the  roots  of  the  common  fern  (Pteris 
aquilina)y  while  the  larva  of  R.  9ylvinus  is  unknown. 

Harris  states  that  the  empty  pupa  skins  of  this  or  of  an  allied  species 
are  sometimes  found  on  our  sea-beaches. 


FlQ.  130.  Hepialut  argenteomaeulatu$^\lKrx  del. 

Moth.— The  body  is  light  brown ;  the  fore-wings  are  of  a  very  pale  ashen  brown 
color,  variegated  with  darker  clouds  and  obliqae  wavy  bands,  and  are  omameDted 
with  two  silvery  white  spots  near  the  base,  at  the  inner  angles  ofthe  dlscoidal  cells  ; 
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the  aoterior  spot  being  roand  and  the  posterior  and  larger  one  triangnlar.  The  hind 
wings  are  light  ashen  brown  at  base,  passing  into  dnsky  ocher-yellow.  The  large 
specimen  is  a  female,  and  was  taken  by  Professor  Agassis  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  body  is  of  a  dusky  ocher-yellow  color,  tinged  on  the  sides  and 
on  the  legs  with  red.  The  fore-wings  are  light  rosy  buff,  with  brownish  ocher  olonds 
and  bands,  two  silvery  spots  near  the  base  and  a  whitish  dot  near  the  tip.  The  hind 
wings  above  and  all  the  wings  beneath,  are  of  a  deep  ocher-yellow  color  tinged  with 
red.    (Harris.) 

7.  Tetraeis  oroeallata  Gnen^. 

This  moth  has  been  raised  from  a  caterpillar  fonnd  feeding  on  the 
chestnnt  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Ooodell,  at  Amherst,  Mass.  It  became  a  pupa 
July  15,  within  leaves  drawn  together  with  a  few  threads.  (Canadian 
Bntomologisty  xi,  193, 1879.) 

Larva. — ^Matnre  larva,  one  specimen.  Head  brown,  mnoh  narrower  than  the  body ; 
two  large  dark  brown  spots  in  front.  Body  stent  and  very  slightly  attenuated  ante- 
riorly, the  first  and  second  rings  much  narrower  than  the  rest  and  retractile  into  the 
third.  About  a  dosen  minute  black  tubercles  on  each  ring.  Reddish  brown  covered 
with  numerous  wavy  hairlines;  paler  beneath  with  a  large  dirty  brown  patch  in- 
closing two  light  brown  spots  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  rings.  Length  when  at  rest, 
23™™ ;  when  crawling,  28™"*. 

Pupa. — ^Length  17™™ ;  ashen  gray,  tinged  with  reddish  and  speckled  with  brown ; 
a  brown  dorsal  stripe,  obsolete  on  the  abdominal  segments.  Thorax  paler  with  a 
amall  dorsal  brown  spot.  Head  brown,  with  a  vertical  red  streak.  Abdomen  dark 
brown  beneath  speckled  with  reddish,  the  anal  segments  with  a  transverse  dark 
brown  dash  above.  Wings  pearly  ash  with  a  submarginal  row  of  seven  brown  spots. 
Oandal  spine  round,  with  two  long  hooked  forks ;  four  slender  bristles  at  the  base, 
two  above  and  two  beneath,  very  much  hooked  at  the  tips.     (Ooodell.) 

Moth. — In  this  species  the  male  antennae  are  simple,  and  the  wings  slightly  bent  on 
the  outer  margin.  It  may  be  readily  recognized  by  its  uniformly  bright  ocher-yellow 
body  and  wings.  A  broad  oblique  coffee-brown  band  on  the  fore- wings,  extending 
from  Just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  outer  edge  to  the  apex ;  discal  dot  not  large,  but 
distinct  on  each  wing.  On  the  hind  wings,  a  single  straight  line,  not  reaching  the 
costa ;  sometimes  this  line  is  wanting.    Expanse  of  wings  1.75  inches. 

8.  Endropia  ohtusaria  Qn6u, 

The  caterpillar  of  this  fine  moth  was  fonnd  Jnne  10  at  Providence, 
and  Jane  19  spun  a  loose,  slight,  thin  cocoon  in  a  partially  rolled-up 
leaf,  transforming  Jane  20  to  a  papa.  The  moth  was  observed  after  it 
had  emerged,  bat  flew  away,  thoagh  not  till  after  I  had  assared  myself 
that  it  was  most  probably  if  not  certainly  E.  obtusaria  of  the  chocolate 
variety.  Abbotts  larva  of  U.  ohtusaria  lived  on  the  tonch-me-not 
{lii^^iens  noli-meiangere). 

Larva. — Head  small,  flattened,  much  narrower  than  the  body  ;  squarish,  the  sides 
being  paralleL  Dark  slate  brown,  olypeus  and  adjoining  region  pale  ash,  forming  a 
light  triangular  spot  on  the  front  of  the  head.  Body  increasing  in  width  from  the 
eighth  abdominal  segment  to  the  head  ;  marbled  with  dark  livid  slate-colored,  wavy, 
broken,  fine  close-set  lines.  Supra-anal  plate  large,  triangular ;  surface  somewhat 
rough ;  four  piliferous  tubercles  on  the  hinder  edge  or  apex,  and  two  behind  the  mid- 
dle. A  row  of  four  to  five  small  dark  tubercles  on  the  three  thoracic  segments,  and 
four  dorsal  tubercles  on  each  abdominal  segment,  those  near  the  hinder  edge  of  the 
first  and  fifth  abdominal  segment  larger  than  the  others,  and  connected  by  a  ridge 
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which  is  interrapted  Id  the  middle  of  the  body.  Anal  legs  large  and  broad,  with 
nnasaally  large  supra-anal  piliferoas  tabercles.  All  the  legs  ooncolorous  with  the 
body ;  a  flesh- colored  patch  beneath  on  the  first  abdominal  segment.  Length,  42°*™. 
Jmo^o.— Quite  uniformly  chocolate  brown  or  coffee-with-milk  color.  It  is  of  the 
same  size,  and  very  nearly  allied  to  E,  serrataria,  but  is  never  so  yellow,  and  the 
wings  are  less  serrate.  Certain  females  are  uniformly  pale  ash-brown,  others  are 
yellowish-brown.  .Usually,  however,  in  both  sexes  the  wings  are  broadly  margined 
with  brown,  with  two  or  three  black  apical  spots,  and  the  disoal  dots  are  large  and 
distinct.    Expanse  of  wings,  1.60  to  1.80  inches. 

9.  Lmaoode$  ffiridtu  Reakirt. 

10.  XtmoMH^M  sp. 

This  larva  was  observed  at  Providence  September  18. 

Larva, — Body  broadly  oval,  the  edge  with  a  broad,  thin  margin,  from  which  arisee 
a  raised  central  broad  ridge,  the  surface  of  which  is  hollow,  with  the  sides  forming 
the  ridges.  The  entire  body  is  irregularly  and  coarsely  wrinkled,  with  coarse  granu* 
lations.  The  body  is  pale  green,  touched  with  yellow  along  the  two  dorsal  ridgea 
and  along  the  edge.  Along  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  row  of  ten  or  eleven  round 
yellow  spots  centered  with  a  dark  dot.  A  row*  of  similar  but  larger,  more  diffnaey. 
yellow  dark-centered  spots  between  the  dorsal  ridge  and  the  edge  of  the  body. 
Head,  as  n^nal,  retracted  within  the  prothoraoio  segment ;  three  pairs  of  thoraeic^ 
but  no  abdominal  feet.    Length,  8.b^^ ;  breadth,  5»™. 

11.  Notodontal  sp. 

This  species,  while  occarring  on  the  chestnut  at  Providence ;  in  Maine^ 
where  this  tree  does  not  grow,  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  oak. 

Larva. — Head  very  large,  very  much  wider  than  the  body ;  broad  and  somewhat- 
flat  in  front,  swollen  on  the  vertex ;  pale  green ;  on  t  he  side  is  a  bright,  brick-red 
line  edged  on  each  side  with  straw  yellow,  which  connects  with  a  lateral  line  which 
incloses  most  of  the  spiracles  and  ends  on  the  e^de  of  the  supra-anal  plate.  A  red- 
dish  line  above,  in  the  middle  of  the  supra-anal  plate.  Body  yellowish  green ;  a 
double  whitish-yellow  dorsal  line,  and  below  on  each  side  two  narrow  broken  sob- 
dorsal  yellowish  lines.  The  body  gradually  tapers  to  the  hind  legs,  which  are  ne 
longer  and  not  quite  so  thick  as  the  other  abdominal  legs.  AH  the  legs,  inoludin|^ 
the  thoracic,  pale  green.    Length,  22°*"*. 

12.  Geometrid  larva. 

This  measaring  worm  occnrred  on  the  chestnat  at  Providence,  Jane 
10. 

I^rvo.— Body  slender,  head  large,  swollen,  a  little  wider  than  the  body,  and  dull 
reddish  amber  or  pale  brick-red.  Segments  somewhat  wrinkled,  with  four  fine  doisal 
tubercles.  Very  dark  slate  color,  with  paler  subdorsal  lines.  Supra-anal  plates  pale 
flesh  color;  anal  legs  broad,  dark  on  the  front  edge,  pale  flesh  behind,  with  large  par 
anal  tubercles.    Dark  beneath.    Length,  10^°*. 

13.  Oeometrid  larva. 

This  larva  appears  to  feed  indifferently  on  the  hornbeam  (Ostrya) 
or  chestnat  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  where  it  occnrs  as  early  aa 
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Larva. — Body  very  thiek,  of  the  same  diannAter  throughoat.  Head  somewhat 
notchedi  not  so  wide  as  the  body,  pearl  colored,  spotted  with  dark  irregular  oblong- 
oval  spots.  Body  striped  with  livid  and  bright  flesh-colored  bands,  edged  with 
black:  Snpra-anal  plate  large,  triangular,  with  fonr  black  tubercles;  legs  rather 
large  and  broad.  Across  the  prothoracic  segment  is  a  row  of  from  four  to  six  black 
piliferons  shining  black  tubercles,  with  long,  large,  black  hairs,  and  on  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  segments  is  a  row  of  ten  such  tubercles.  On  each  abdominal  seg- 
ment are  two  rows  of  such  tubercles,  those  of  the  binder  row  the  largest,  and  four  of 
them  arranged  dorsally  in  a  trapezoid.  On  each  side  of  each  segment  is  a  clear  ca^- 
neons  patch,  bearing  fonr  black  piliferons  tubercles.    Length,  36  to  38^^. 

14.  Tortrix  f  sp. 

This  leaf  roller  was  beaten  from  the  chestnut  at  Providence,  and  on 
September  18  span  a  slight  cocoon  in  a  web. 

Larva, — Body  light  chestnut-brown.  Head  broad,  marked  with  black  dots;  no 
thoracic  shield.  The  body  tapers  a  little  from  the  thoracic  segments  to  the  tail.  On 
each  side  of  the  back  is  a  distinct  black  dorsal  stripe.  On  the  side  above  and  be- 
low the  spiracles  is  a  faint  very  narrow  dark  line.  The  segments  much  wrinkled ; 
a  large  median  wrinkle  divides  the  dorsal  part  of  the  segment  into  two  areas,  on  each 
of  which  ia  a  small  black  tubercle,  giving  rise  to  a  brown  hair.    Length,  20"^™. 

15.  Bucculatrix  irifaseiella  Clem. 

The  cocoonet  of  this  species  was  foand  on  the  leaf  ofa  ohestnnt  tree 
early  in  Jnly.  The  cocoon  is  elongated,  ribbed  externally,  and  dark 
gray.    The  imago  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  Jnly.    (Clemens.) 

Moih, — Fore-wings  ocherous,  with  three  silvery  equidistant  costal  streaks,  the 
first  near  the  base,  the  last  at  the  beginning  of  the  apical  cilia,  with  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  somewhat  darker  than  the  general  hue.  On  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
margin  is  a  spot  of  blackish  brown,  with  a  patch  of  dispersed  scales  of  the  same*  hne 
exterior  to  it,  limited  externally  by  a  silvery  dorsal  streak.  At  the  extreme  tip  is  a 
smaU  blackish-brown  spot,  with  an  intercilial  line  of  the  same  hue  exterior  to  it. 
Cilia  ocherous.  Hind  wings  fuscous,  cilia  the  same.  Antennse  fuscous.  Head 
ocherous ;  eye-caps  somewhat  silvery  white.    (Clemens.) 

16.  NepHcuIa  latifasciella  Clemens. 

Moth. — ^Faoe  pale  rusty-yellowish ;  vertex  dark  brown ;  palpi  and  basal  joint  of 
antennae  (eye-cap;,  thorax,  a  broad  fascia  about  the  middle  of  the  fore-wings,  and 
the  cilia  silvery  white,  ting^  with  pale  yellowish  (except  the  cilia).  The  tuft  is 
rather  small;  the  antennse  are  pale,  grayish  fuscous,  tinged  with  silvery ;  the  fascia 
is  very  hard,  nearly  straight  on  its  anterior  and  convex  on  its  posterior  margin ;  the 
costal  cilia  are  fuscous ;  upper  surface  of  abdomen  fuscous,  lower  pale  grayish  fus- 
cous, and  the  legs  darker  fuscous.    Alar  expansion,  2  lines. 

As  will  be  evident  on  comparison  of  this  description  with  that  of  N. 
nigriseriiceUa  Ghamb.  in  Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  ii,  118,  there  are  many 
points  of  close  resemblance  between  them,  although  they  are  very  dis- 
tinct species.  It  was  taken  resting  on  the  trnuks  of  chestnnt  trees 
(Ctuianea  americana)^  the  leaves  of  which  were  fall  of  empty  Xepticnla 
mines  abont  the  middle  of  Angnst.  Kentucky.  (Chambers,  Bull. 
U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  iv,  i,  p.  106.)  ^         , 
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17.  LithocoUetia  oa$tanecB€lla  Chambers. 

Fig.  131  represents  three  blotch  rnlDes  ou  the  upper  side  of  a  chest- 
nut leaf,  which  commonly  occurs  at  Provideuce,  which  we  suppose  to 
be  the  work  of  this  Tineid. 

18.  The  chestnut  tree-hoppbr. 

Smilia  oastanecs  Fitch. 

Order  HEinPTERA ;  family  MEBfBRACiDiB. 

Ponctaring  the  leaves  and  extracting  their  Juices  in  July,  a  triangular  tree-hopper^ 
shaped  maoh  like  a  beeohnnt,  of  a  blackish  color,  tinged  with  green  more  ot  lees  wheo 
alive,  its  head  and  the  anterior  edges  of  its  thorax  and  all  beneath  bright  yellow,  its 
fore- wings  clear  and  glassy,  with  a  blackish  spot  on  their  tips  and  another  on  the  base, 
which  is  often  prolonged  along  the  middle  of  the  wing  and  united  with  the  hind  spot. 
Length  of  male,  0.25 ;  female,  0.30  inch.    (Fitch. ) 

19.  The  unadorned  trbr-hopper. 

Smilia  itwmata  Say. 

A  tree-hopper  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  preceding,  but  of  a  light  green  color 
fading  to  light  yellow,  with  a  slender  black  line  along  the  upper  edge  of  its  back,  and 
a  very  slight  duskiness  on  the  tips  of  its  glassy  wings.  Common  on  chestnuts  and 
oaks  from  July  to  the  last  of  September.    (Fitch.) 

20.  The  chestnut  gay-louse. 

Callipierua  cnstaneae  Fitch. 

Order  Hbmiptbra  ;  family  ApHiDipiB. 

On  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  puncturing  them  and  sucking  their  Juices  in  August 
and  September,  a  small  sulphur-yellow  plant-louse,  with  black  shanks  and  feet,  its 
antenn»  also  black  except  at  their  bases  and  as  long  as  the  body,  its  wings  pellucid, 
their  first  and  second  oblique  veins  and  the  tip  of  the  rib- vein  edged  with  coal-black,, 
and  its  thighs  straw  yeUow.    Length,  0.09 ;  expanse  of  wings,  0.15  inch.    (Fitch.) 

21.  The  chestnut  phylloxera. 

Phylloxera  casianece  (Haldeman). 

In  August  and  September,  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves,  puncturing  them  and  extract- 
ing their  juices  and  causing  them  to  curl,  a  very  small  louse-like  fly  of  a  bright  sulphur- 
yellow  color,  with  a  black  thorax,  breast  and  eyes,  its  feet  and  antennsB  tinged  with 
blackish  and  its  wings  translucent.  The  wingless  individuals  associated  with  it  aro 
entirely  yellow,  with  red  eyes.    (Haldeman.) 

AFFECTING  THE  FRUIT. 

22.  The  chestnut  weevil. 

Balaninus  caryatrypes  (Bohenian). 

Eating  large  cavities  in  the  meat  of  the  chestnut,  a  soft,  white,  footless  grub,  attain- 
ing its  full  size  when  chestnuts  are  ripe,  and  remaining  in  the  nuts  through  the  winter  * 
transforming  into  a  weevil  with  an  exceedingly  long  and  slender  beak. 

The  chestnut  is  often  infested  by  a  large  white  mai^got  (Pig.  132,  larva 
of  Balauinas  and  chestnut  infested),  with  a  yellowish  head,  which 
attains  its  full  size  at  the  time  the  nuts  drop.  It  is  found  in  nuts  sent 
to  market,  and  it  is  probable  that  while  some  of  the  maggots  gnaw  their 
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way  oat,  and  enter  the  ground  in  the  autumn  to  transform,  others  delay 
until  the  spring.  The  worm  devours  nearly  a  third  or  one-half  of  the 
interior  of  the  nut,  part  of  the  cavity  being  tilled  with  the  castings  of 


Fio.  132.— Chestnat  Maggot,    a,  a  second,  better  drawn,  view ;  h,  head.— From  Packard. 

the  worm.  As  the  grub  is  white  it  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  and 
eaten  with  the  chestnut;  it  makes  its  exit  through  a  round  hole  in  the 
shell. 

The  larva  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  cylindricaU  and  of  nearly 
tlie  same  thickness  from  the  head  to  the  tail.*  It  is  completely  footless, 
as  are  nearly  all  nut-inhabiting  larvse.  It  is  very  difficult  to  rear  this 
insect,  as  I  have  found  after  successive  trials,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  G.  Mooney,  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  for  a  fresh  male  and  female . 
beetle  reared  by  him  from  chestnuts  collected  in  Providence.  On  send- 
ing one  of  the  specimens  to  Dr.  Q.  fi.  Horn,  he  kindly  identified  it  as 
Balaninns  caryatripes. 

To  those  who  raise  chestnuts  or  gather  them  for  the  market,  the  rav. 
ages  of  this  grub  are  of  no  small  importance.  The  following  letter  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  interest  attached  to  this  subject 

MooRBSTOWX,  N.  J.,  October  26,  1882. 
I  would  be  very  maoh  obliged  to  yoa  if  yoa  will  give  me  some  information  coq> 
oerDing  the  insect  that  destroys  the  fruit  of  the  chestnut  tree ;  its  name,  so  that  I 
can  find  it  in  the  ''Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects/'  etc.,  which  I  have  in  vain  tried 
to  do ;  and  how  to  destroy  it.  My  Spanish  chestnuts  are  ruined  by  it.  Not  one- third 
are  sound.  Notwithstanding  the  crop  last  year  was  a  total  failure — no  fmit  at  all — 
this  autumn  an  unprecedented  amount  of  the  worms  infest  a  good  crop  of  the  fruit. 
Where  the  beetle  last  year  deposited  its  eggs  to  raise  such  a  crop  for  this  year  is  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

Respectfully,  etc., 

S.  C.  Thornton. 

Dr.  Le  Conte,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Bhynchophora  of  America,^ 
remarks  that  the  beak  of  these  weevils  '^attains  in  length  and  attenua- 
tion the  greatest  development ;  in  the  male  it  is  rarely  shorter  than  the 
body ;  in  the  female  it  is  frequently  twice  the  length,  and  is  used  to 
make  the  perforation  into  which  the  egg  is  subsequently  introduced. 
The  great  thickness  of  the  husks  of  the  iruits  (chestnuts,  walnuta, 
hickory  nuts,  etc.)  depredated  on  by  these  insects  necessitates  a  very 
long  perforating  instrument  to  reach  the  kernel,  upon  which  the  larva 
feeds."  ^  J 
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22.  The  chestnut  caterpillar. 

Devooring  the  inside  of  chestnnts,  the  larva  of  a  moth  which  grows  to  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  cylindrical  and  thick,  of  a  dirty  white  color,  with  a 
tawoy  yellow  head  and  sixteen  feet.  It  eats  the  meat  of  the  nnt  mostly  at  its  tip 
and  on  its  convex  side,  the  cavity  which  it  makes  being  filled  with  little  brown  and 
whitish  grains;  and  a  small  hole  is  perforated  upon  one  side  of  the  nnt  at  iU  tip,  oat 
of  which  a  portion  of  these  grains  is  protmded.    (Fitch). 

The  following  iuseots  also  prey  apon  the  chestnat: 

LEPIDUPTERA. 

23.  Janassa  lignicoloi'  Walker.    Miss  Emily  L.  Morton  writes  me  that 

she  has  found  the  eggs  of  this  Notodontian  on  a  chestnat  leaf,  a 
gronp  of  nine,  and  that  the  larva  feeds  indifTerently  on  oak  or 
chestnat.    See  p.  157|  and  PL  III|  fig.  5. 

24.  Theclaliparaps.    (Scadder.) 

25.  Theela  calanus  Hiibn.    (Baetenmiiller). 

26.  HdUsidota  caryce  Harr.     (Beatenmiiller,  Ent.  Amer.,  vi,  16.) 


Fio.  133.  Probably  EaUndota  maeulata     Emerton  deL 

27.  Halesidota  maeulata  Harris.    Probably  the  species  on  the  chestnut 

at  Providence. 

28.  Datana  ministra  (Drury).    (Beatenmttller,  Can.  Ent,  xx,  17.) 

29.  Daiana  contracta  Walk.     (Bentenmiiller),    See  p.  151. 

30.  Krancea  minuta  Heakirt. 

31.  Parasafraterna  Grote.     Miss  Emily  L.  Morton  has  bred  this  Goch- 

lidian  from  the  chestnut. 

32.  Parasa  chloris  (H.  Scb.)    See  p.  144.    On  the  chestnut  (Beakirt). 

33.  Phohetron pithedum  (A.  and  S.)    (BeutenmUller). 

34.  Orgyia  sp. 

35.  Telea  polyphemus  Cramer.     Half  a  dozen  larvse,  of  different  ages, 

occurred  on  the  leaves,  Providence,  Sept.  18. 

36.  Pyrophila  pyramidoides  i^TOte.    (BeutenmiiUer). 

37.  Prionoxystus  robinue  (Peck).    (BeutenmiiUer). 

38.  A  Notodontian  larva. 

39.  Anisota  stigma  (Fabr.)    (BeutenmiiUer). 

40.  Anisota  senatoria  Abbot  and  Smith.    Lives  on  the  chinquapin,  ac- 

cording to  Abbot  and  Smith. 

41.  Pysche  confederata  Grote.    (BeutenmiiUer.) 

42.  Apatelaovata  Grote.    See  p.  169.    I  have  found  the  larva  at  Provi- 

dence. 

43.  Apatela  americana  Harris.    (BeutenmiiUer). 

44.  Apatela  hammamelis  Guen.    (BeutenmiiUer).  ^         j 
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45.  Apatela  americana  Harris. 

46.  Catocala  paltBogama  Oaen.    Entire  life-history  described  by  G.  H. 

French  in  Can.  Ent.,  xx,  p.  108. 

47.  A  Noctuid  larva. 

48.  Euggnia  8uh%igimrxa  Hiibner.    See  Oomstock's  Eep.  Ag.  Dept.  for 

1880,  271. 

49.  Lithocolletis  castanewella  Chamb.    Larva  in  a  blotch  npper-sarface 

mine  in  the  leaves. 

50.  LithocoUeiis  sp.    Imago  unknown.    Larva  in  tentiform  mine  in  the 

under  surface  of  leaves. 

51.  Coleophora  sp.    Lives  in  a  pistol-ehaped  black  case.    Imago  un- 

known.   (Chambers  in  letter.) 

52.  Tischeria  castaneceella  Ohamb.    Larva  mines  the  upper  surface  of  the 

leaves. 

53.  Neptioula  castanecefoliella  Chamb.    Larva  in  crooked,  linear  mines 

in  the  upper  surface. 
64.  Tortrixsp. 

COLEOPTEBA. 

55.  Antha^a  cyaneUa  Gory.    Bred  by  Mr.  Chittenden  from  chestnut 

twigs.    May  11th.    A.  quercata  Fskhv.    Was  also  observed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  chestnut  and  chestnut  oak  during  June  and  July. 
(Ent.  Amer.,  v.  218.) 
The  following  notes  have  been  kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
Chittenden : 

56.  Callidium  cereum  Newman.    Bred  from  logs  on  two  occasions  (in 

New  York  and  in  New  Jersey). 

57.  Urographis  fasciatus.    Beaten  from  limbs. 

58.  Euderces  pioipes  (Fabr.).    Bred  from  twigs. 

59.  Leptostylus  macula  (Say).    In  all  stages,  under  bark. 

60.  Hyperplatys  aspersus  (Say).    Many  specimens  beaten  from  a  single 

tree. 

61.  Liopm  variegatus  Hald.    Five  or  six  examples  beaten  fh)m  a  dead 

branch. 

62.  Eupogonius  vestittts  Say.    Beaten  from  trees. 

63.  Cryptorhynchus  bisignatus  Say.    Taken  on  two  occasions  in  many 

specimens  on  logs  5  probably  lives  under  bark. 

64.  Balaninus  rectus  Say.    Bred  from  nuts. 

HEMIPTEBA. 

65.  Ooryihuca  polygrapha  Dhler.    (Lintner's  Rep.,  iv.  p.  108.) 

PLATYPTEBA. 

66.  The  American  white  ant  (Termes  frontalis  Haldeman)  sometimes 

mines  and  wholly  consumes  the  interior  of  chestnut  fence  posts 
and  stakes,  while  the  outer  surface  remains  entire.  It  also  mines 
old  elms,  pines,  and  other  decaying  trees  as  well  as  the  sills  of 
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Chapter  IV. 
INSBCT8  nrjuBions  to  the  locvst  tree. 

(BoMnia  pseudacdcia.) 

Of  insects  feediDg  apon  the  locast  forty-one  species  are  here  re- 
corded. By  far  the  most  pemioioas  borer  in  the  trank  and  the  most 
deadly  enemy  of  the  tree  is  the  locast  borer,  the  first  mentioned  below. 
The  twigs  are  often  swollen  and  disfigured  by. the  locnst  twig-borer. 
We  have  observed  the  leaves  to  be  most  damaged  by  the  Depressaria 
caterpillar. .  The  other  insects  mentioned  below  are  more  or  less  pecul- 
iar to  the  tree,  and  at  certain  times  may  be  locally  destmctive. 

APFECTINa  THE  TRUNK. 

1.  Thr  locust  borer. 

Cjfllene  robinias  (Fortter). 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  CsRAMBTCiDiE. 

Boring  a  hole  one-qaarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ander  the  bark  and  upwards, 
deep  into  the  wood,  and  ejecting  the  dost  through  the  orifice  in  the  bark,  a  longi- 
eom  larira,  which  transforms  to  a  pupa  in  its  barrow,  and  late  in  snmmer  appears  as 
a  brown  beetle,  striped  and  banded  with  golden  yellow,  and  with  a  VV  ^^  ^^  wing- 
ooverB ;  often  abnndant  on  the  flowers  of  the  golden  rod  early  in  September,  when 
they  lay  their  eggs  in  creyices  in  the  bark  of  the  locnst. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  destructive  pest  of  the  locast,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  valaable  of  our  shade  trees.  In  New  England  there 
is  scarcely  a  tree  which  does  not  show  the  marks  of  its  attacks,  and  in 
many  localities  it  has  practically  been  exterminated.  In  the  Western 
States  it  is  also  very  destructive ;  but  from  observations  we  made  in 
Eentncky  in  1874  the  noble  locust  trees  in  that  State  had  grown  so  Inx- 
nriously  as  to  apparently  escape  or  overcome  the  insidious  attacks  of 
this  borer.    It  occurs  throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the  Plains. 

The  operations  of  the  grub  or  larva  may  be  detected  by  a  mass  of 
sawdust  like  castings  at  the  mouth  of  its  gallery. 

The  beetles  are  abundant,  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  the  golden  rod 
{Solidago)^  early  in  September,  when  we  have  taken  them  in  Oambridge, 
Mass.,  and  at  Providence,  B.  I.    So  wide  are  the  deep  yellow  spots  and 
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bands  that  the  beetle  is  nearly  all  of  the  shade  of  deep  golden  yellow 
peculiar  to  the  flowers  of  the  golden  rod,  and  thns  the  insect  is  an 
interesting  case  of  ^'protective  mimicry ,"  being  protected  firom  the 
attacks  of  birds,  etc.,  by  their  liability  to  be  confounded  with  the  yel- 
low heads  of  the  golden  rod. 

The  best  account  of  these  insects  has  been  given,  as  follows,  by 
'Harris: 

In  the  moQth  of  September  these  beetles  gather  oa  the  looost  tre<«,  where  they  maj 
be  seen  glitterlDg  in  the  sanbeams  with  their  gorgeoas  llyery  of  black  velvet  and  gold, 
conrsing  npand  down  the  trnnka  in  parsnit  of  their  mates,  or  to  drive  away  their 
rivals,  and  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  salute  those  they  meet  with  a  rapid  bow- 
ing of  the  shoulders,  accompanied  by  a  creaking  sound,  indicative  of  recognition  or 
defiance.  Having  paired,  the  female,  attended  by  her  partner,  creeps  over  the  bark, 
searching  the  crevices  with  her  antennsB,  and  dropping  therein  her  snow-white  eggs, 
in  clusters  of  seven  or  eight  together,  and  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes,  till  her 
whole  stock  is  safely  stored.  The  eggs  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  grubs  immediately 
burrow  into  the  bark,  devouring  the  soft  inner  8u)>stance  that  suffices  for  their  nourish- 
ment till  the  approach  of  winter,  during  which  they  remain  at  rest  in  a  torpid  state. 
In  the  spring  they  bore  through  the  sap-wood  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  trunk,  the 
general  course  of  their  winding  and  irregular  passages  being  in  an  upward  direction 
from  the  place  of  their  entrance.  For  a  time  they  cast  their  chips  out  of  their  holes 
as  fast  as  they  are  made,  but  after  a  while  the  passage  becomes  clogged  and  the  bur- 
row more  or  less  filled  with  the  coarse  and  fibrous  fragments  of  wood,  to  get  rid  of 
which  the  grubs  are  often  obliged  to  open  new  holes  through  the  bark.  The  seat  of 
their  operations  is  known  by  the  oozing  of  the  sap  and  the  dropping  of  the  sawdust 
from  the  holes.  The  bark  around  the  part  attacked  begins  to  swell,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  trunk  and  limbs  will  become  disfigured  and  weakened  by  large  porona 
tumors,  caused  by  the  efforts  of  the  trees  to  repair  the  injuries  they  have  suffered* 
According  to  the  observations  of  General  H.  A.  8.  Dearborn,  who  has  given  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  this  insect,  the  grubs  attain  their  full  size  by  the  20th  of  July, 
soon  become  pupie,  and  are  changed  to  beetles  and  leave  the  trees  early  in  Septem- 
ber.   Thns  the  existence  of  this  species  is  limited  to  one  year. 

Dr.  Horn,  who  has  observed  C.  pictus  in  the  hickory,  states  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc. 
Phil.,  i,  30)  that  its  excavations  are  immediately  subcortical.  ''Unlike  the  CljrtMs 
erylhrooephaluSf  which  also  bores  in  the  hickory,  its  course  is  not  in  a  line,  but  it 
bores  in  every  direction,  making  extensive  excavations.  Its  borings  are  coarse  and 
sawdust-like,  and  are  packed  with  considerable  firmness.  When  about  to  become 
pupa  the  larva  bores  for  a  slight  depth  into  the  wood,  and  for  a  distance  of  about  3 
inches.  The  aperture  is  closed  with  some  very  coarse  splinter-like  borings,  and  after 
having  turned  its  head  in  the  direction  of  its  previous  subcortical  dwelling,  it  under- 
goes its  transformation,  and  requires  about  two  and  sometimes  three  weeks  for 
becoming  a  perfect  insect.'' 

As  is  well  kDowD,  Cyllene  pictus  attacks  the  walnat  and  hickory^ 
and  occasionally  the  honey  locust,  but  those  individuals  living  in  these 
trees,  unlike  the  locust  brood,  evolve  the  beetle  in  June,  according  to 
Walsh,  who  has  claimed  that  the  males  of  the  hickory  brood  differ 
from  those  of  the  locust  brood  in  having  ^<  much  longer  and  stouter 
legs  and  much  longer  and  stouter  antennae,  and  in  having  [their  bodies] 
tapering  behind  to  a  blunt  point";  on  the  other  hand  the  females  are 
not  distinguishable,  nor  the  larvae.  On  this  account  Mr.  Walsh  re- 
garded the  locust  and  hickory  broods  as  representing  two  distinct 
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species.  He  gives,  however,  some  interesting  fbcts  in  the  Practical 
Entomologist,  vol.  i,  p.  29,  regarding  the  appearance  of  this  insect  in 
the  Western  States,  as  follows : 

The  history  of  this  species  is  very  carions,  and  as  it  has  only  recently  been  elaci- 
•datod  by  myself,  and  some  additional  details  can  no  w  be  added,  may  be  briefly  summed 
np  as  follows:  Abont  a  hundred  years  Ago  this  insect  was  well  known  to  Forster  to 
inhabit  the  locnst  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Twenty  years  ago,  althongh  the  best 
Illinois  botanists  agree  that  the  locnst  grows  wild  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  it 
was  still  unknown  in  that  State.  Shortly  afterwards  it  commenced  attacking  the 
locusts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago,  and  thence  spread  gradually  in  a  south-south- 
west and  west  direction  through  the  State,  sweeping  the  loonsts  before  it  where Tcr 
it  came.  In  1860  it  had  pretty  well  destroyed  all  these  trees  in  central  Illinois. 
Rock  Island  lies  on  the  Mississippi  Riyer  180  miles  sonth  of  west  from  Chicago.  In 
1862  it  had  reached  a  point  20  miles  east  of  Rock  Island.  In  1863  it  burst  forth  sud- 
denly in  great  swarms  fh>m  all  the  locusts  in  Rock  Island,  and  the  two  following 
jears  about  completed  their  destruction.  It  has  now  (1865)  crossed  the  riyer  into 
Iowa,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  its  travels  westward  as  long  as  it  finds  any  locust 
trees  to  prey  on.* 

I4est  it  should  be  supposed  that,  agreeably  to  the  belief  of  all  the  older  writers,  the 
species  that  inhabit  the  hickory  is  identical  with  that  which  inhabits  the  locust,  it  is 
proper  to  add  here,  that  I  myself  split  the  hickory  insect  ont  of  a  stick  of  hickory 
wood  as  much  as  eight  years  ago  in  Rock  Island ;  that  abundance  of  hickory  grows 
in  the  woods  within  half  a  mile  of  that  city,  and  yet  that  our  locust  trees  were  never 
Attacked  by  borers  until  1863,  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned above.  Professor  Sheldon,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  also  repeatedly,  for  many 
years  before  1863,  split  the  hickory  insect  out  of  hickory  wood  in  Davenport,  although, 
«o  far  as  he  is  aware,  the  locusts  in  Davenport  had  not  been  attacked  by  borers  up 
to  1863.  Now,  if  the  hickory  borer  is  identical  with  the  locust  borer,  why  did  it  not 
Attack  the  locusts  in  Rock  Island  and  Davenport  before  1863  and  1864  f  And  why, 
when  it  did  attack  thein,  did  it  appear  suddenly  in  great  swarms  f 

The  larva  is  six  or  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  somewhat  flattened,  club-shaped, 
the  thoracic  segments  being  conside^bly  broader  than  the  abdominal  ones,  but  at 
the  same  time  distinctly  flattened  above  and  below.  The  head  when  extracted  from 
the  thorax  appears  almost  circular  and  narrower  than  the  prothorax.  The  latter  is 
twice  broader  than  long,  rounded  anteriorly,  flattened  above  and  below,  brownish 
yellow,  covered,  especially  on  the  sides  and  below,  with  a  short  golden  pubescence. 
A  deep,  longitndinal  sinuated  furrow  is  visible  on  each  side,  a  short  transverse  fur- 
row crosses  its  posterior  end.  The  upper  disk  is  inclosed  between  two  furrows 
beginning  at  the  posterior  margin,  and  not  reaching  the  anterior  one;  a  transverse 
furrow,  parallel  to  the  posterior  margin,  separates  a  narrow  fleshy  fold.  The  ante- 
rior portion  of  this  upper  disk  is  irregularly  punctured  and  wrinkled,  although  shin- 
ing; in  some  specimens  it  has  an  indistinct,  elongated,  somewhat  oblique  brownish 
spot  on  each  side,  about  the  middle;  the  posterior  portion  of  the  disk  is  opaque, 
covered  with  dense  longitndinal  wrinkles,  among  which  a  straight  impressed  line  is 
apparent  in  the  middle.  The  ventral  side  is  irregularly  punctured  on  the  sides,  and 
has  a  depression  in  the  middle  which  is  less  apparent  in  some  specimens. 

The  other  two  thoracic  as  well  as  the  two  first  abdominal  segments  have,  above 
and  below,  a  transverse  flattened  opaqne  disk,  limited  on  each  side  by  a  furrow,  and 

*Mr.  R.  y.  Rogers,  jr.,  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist  for  August,  1880,  p.  151,  re- 
ports that  tnis  beetle  was  first  observed  in  Montreal  in  1855.  <'In  1862  it  was  very 
destructive  to  the  locnst  trees  around  Toronto ;  in  1873  Mr.  £.  B.  Reed  saw  it  in 
•enormous  numbers  in  London,  Ontario.  Now  it  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  in  all 
parts  of  Ontario." 
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showiag  fiome  indistlnot  furrows  on  its  surface ;  the  other  abdominal  segments  have 
the  usual  protuberances,  on  the  dorsal  as  well  as  the  ventral  side,  marked  with 
wrinkles.  The  last  segment  is  short  and  divided  in  two  halves  by  a  transverse  fold ; 
the  latter  half  has  the  anal  opening  at  the  tip.  All  these  segments  are  beset  with 
short  golden  hairs  on  the  sides.    There  are  no  feet,  as  in  the  Lamii,    (Osten  Sacken.) 

The  pupa  has  numerous  pointed  granulations  on  the  prothorax ;  similar  granula- 
tions ending  in  sharp  points  are  placed  in  a  row  on  the  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men, near  the  posterior  margin;  the  same  segments  have,  more  anteriorly,  a  few 
similar  sharp,  horny  projections.  On  the  penultimate  segments  these  projections 
are  larger  and  recurved  anteriorly  at  the  tip ;  there  are  six  in  a  row  near  the  poste- 
rior margin,  and  two  others  more  anteriorly.  The  last  segment  has  four  similar  pro- 
jections in  a  row.    (Osten  Sacken.) 

r^  fr^eile.— Body  velvet-black,  and  ornamented  with  transverse  yellow  bands,  of 
which  there' are  three  on  the  head,  four  on  the  thorax,  and  six  on  the  wing-coversy 
the  tips  of  which  are  also  edged  with  yellow.  The  first  and  second  bands  on  each 
wing  cover  are  nearly  straight;  the  third  band  forms  a  V  or,  united  with  the 
opposite  one,  a  W ;  the  fourth  is  also  angled,  and  mnv  upwards  on  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  wing-cover  towards  the  scutel;  the  fifth  is  broken  or  interrupted  by  a 
longitudinal  elevated  line;  and  the  sixth  is  arched,  and  consists  of  three  little  spots. 
The  antenu»  are  dark  brown,  and  the  legs  are  rust-red.  These  insects  vary  from 
six-tenths  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.    (Harris.) 

Dr.  Horn  has  defined  the  characters  by  which  this  species  may  be 
separated  from  C, pictus  as  follows: 

If  we  examine  the  under  side  of  the  two  species,  noting  the  form  of  the  prosternal 
process,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  in  rohinice  is  nearly  square,  so  that  the  trout 
coxsB  are  moderately  widely  separated.  The  second  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  is  densely 
pubescent  over  its  entire  surface.  The  male  autenn»  are  rarely  longer  than  three- 
fourths  the  length  of  the  body,  and  but  little  if  any  stouter  than  those  of  the  female. 
GeneraUy  the  W-band  nearly  always  joins  the  transverse  band  at  the  suture. 

C.  pictuBf  however,  has  a  narrow  prosternum,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  wide.  The 
male  antennsB  are  much  stouter  and  at  least  a  fourth  longer  than  the  body.  The  W- 
band  rarely  joins  the  transverse  band.  On  the  hind  tarsi  the  second  joint  is  nearly- 
glabrous  along  its  middle. 

The  two  species  differ  also  in  habitat  and  time  of  appearance,  pictus  living  in  tha 
hickory  and  appearing  in  early  spring,  while  rohinia  bores  the  locust  and  appears  in 
the  autumn.     (Can.  Ent.,  xiv,  p.  240.) 

Remedies. — An  excellent  way  to  save  a  valuable  shade  tree  from  the 
attacks  of  this  borer  is  to  thoroughly  soap  the  trunk  late  in  August,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  beetle  from  laying  its  eggs  early  in  September.  All 
insects  breathe  through  little  holes  (eighteen  or  twenty  in  all,  nine  or 
ten  on  each  side) ;  now,  if  a  film  of  soap  or  grease  or  oil  of  any  kind 
closes  the  openings  of  these  breathing  pores,  the  air  can  not  enter  the 
respiratory  tubes  which  ramify  throughout  the  interior  of  the  body  and 
the  insect  dies  by  asphyxiation — i.  e.,  drowns.  Harris  states  that  white- 
washing and  covering  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  grafting  composition 
may  prevent  the  female  from  depositing  her  eggs  upon  isolated  trees. 
Also,  young  trees  might  be  headed  down  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  grubs  boring  in  them,  and  also  to  promote  a  more  vigorous  grow^th. 
An  excellent  preventive  remedy  is  to  collect  these  beetles  early  in  Sep- 
tember when  engaged  in  eating  the  pollen  of  the  golden  rod ;  children 
could  perform  this  labor. 
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8.  Thb  locust-twig  bobbs. 

Eodytolopha  inHUoiana  ZelL 

Order  Lbpidobxbba  ;  family  ToRXRiciDiB. 

Boring  in  the  twigs  of  loonst,  sometimes  caosing  a  thickened  growth  of  the  stem 
for  the  distance  of  from  1  to  3  inches,  a  pale  whitish  larva  with  brownish  head, 
which  cuts  its  way  out  when  foil  grown,  descending  to  the  ground  and  transforming 
into  a  yellowish-brown  pnpa  in  onrled  leaves  upon  the  surface,  and  finally  emerging 
a  dark-brown  moth  with  dirty  pinkish- white  on  the  enter  portion  of  the  fore- wings. 

We  have  observed  this  larva  at  work  at  Branswiok,  Me.,  Aagast  20 
to  22|  the  galls  being  nameroas,  bat  copy  Professor  Oomstock's  accoant 
of  the  iDsecty  premising  that  the  swelling  or  galls  we  observed  are  about 
20»™  long  and  7  to  8™"  thick.  They  are  quite  sticky  on  the  sartace, 
with  a  hole  at  the  lower  end  for  the  exit  of  the  castings.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  how  the  body  of  a  boring  Torfricid  is  modifled  to  adapt 
itself  to  a  lignivoroos  existence.  This  is  seen  in  the  development  of 
nigose  semi-chitinoas  or  fleshy  patches  on  the  exposed  dorsal  area  of 
the  segments.    Professor  Oomstock's  accoant  is  as  follows : 

During  the  latter  part  of  September  the  terminal  shoots  and  twigs  of  seyeral 
varieties  of  loonst  {Bobinia  p$eudaeaeUi  yars.  enspOt  tortuoiaf  and  inermit)  throwing  on 
the  department  grounds  were  observed  to  have  an  abnormal  thickened  growth  from 
1  to  3  inches  in  length,  and  enlarging  the  stem  at  this  place  to  nearly  twice  the 
Qonnal  size,  the  enlargement  being  quite  uneven  and  irregular.  An  examination  of 
some  of  these  diseased  stems  disclosed  thcfact  that  a  lepidopteroi#larva  was  boring 
along  the  central  part  of  the  stem  and  feeding  upon  the  tissues.  This  larva  when 
foil  grown  is  about  half  an  inch  in  lengthy  of  a  yellowish  color,  somewhat  darker  on 
the  dorsal  line.  Head  dark  brown ;  thoracic  plate  light  honey  yellow.  On  the  1st 
of  October  these  larvie  left  the  stem  through  holes  which  they  had  cut  out  to  the 
sor&ce,  and  descended  to  the  ground,  where  they  transformed  to  pup»  among  the 
dry  and  curled  leaves  which  had  fallen,  and  in  which  they  spun  thin  but  tough 
silken  ooooons.  Sometimes  they  crawled  between  a  fallen  leaf  aud  the  ground,  when 
the  cocoon  adhered  to  the  leaf  on  one  side  and  was  thickly  covered  with  grains  of 
sand  on  the  other. 

The  first  moth  emerged  October  17,  and  others  from  the  20th  to  the  27th.  An 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  shoots  proves  that  this  insect  deserts  its  burrow 
to  transform  on  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  shoots  were  badly  infested ;  ten  places  where  larvie  were  at  work 
were  counted  in  one  of  them,  and  the  whitish  excrements  hung  in  clusters  from  the 
holes,  which  were  almost  always  between  two  of  the  thorns,  where  the  egg  had 
probably  been  deposited.    These  shoots,  however,  were  not  enlarged. 

This  species  was  described  under  the  above  name  by  Prof.  P.  C.  Zeller,  of  Stettin, 
Germany,  from  specimens  received  of  Mr.  Burgess,  who  took  them  in  Massachusetts 
in  June  and  July.  Professor  Femald  informs  us  that  he  has  received  them  from  Mr. 
Morrison  taken  in  Colorado. 

Bemedies. — The  only  remedies  we  can  suggest  are  to  cut  off  the 
infected  twigs  be/ore  the  escape  of  the  larvae  aud  burn  them.  If  for 
any  reason  this  has  not  been  done,  it  would  be  well  to  collect  carefully 
all  the  leaves  beneath  the  infested  trees  and  bum  them  to  destroy  the 
insects  while  in  the  pupal  state.    This  should  be  done,  however,  after 
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the  escape  of  the  larv»  firom  the  trees  and  before  the  moths  emerge,  oi 
not  far  firom  the  8th  of  October  at  this  place  (Washington,  D.  C). 

Xarva.^Length,  13"*'».  Oeoeral  color,  reddish  straw  yellow.  Head,  light-brown- 
ish ;  tips  of  mandibles  and  a  small  spot  aboot  the  eyes,  blackish ;  thoracic  and  anal 
plates,  light  honey  yellow.  The  piliferoos  taforcles  on  the  dorsam  are  greatly 
expanded  laterally,  so  as  to  give  them  an  elliptical  form ;  the  anterior  pair  on  both 
the  third  and  fourth  segments  are  so  expanded  that  the  distance  between  them  is 
only  eqaal  to  their  length,  the  posterior  pair  on  these  segments  nearly  or  qoite  oblit- 
erated. Anterior  warts  of  the  fifth  to  the  eleven th,  inclnsive,  more  rounded  and 
brought  close  together  at  the  dorsal  line ;  those  of  the  posterior  side  of  these  seg- 
ments fusiform,  the  length  quite  equal  to  four  times  the  thickness,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  small  space  on  the  first  of  these  segments,  but  approaching  more 
and  more,  they  touch  each  other  on  the  dorsum  of  the  more  posterior  ones.  The  dorsal 
tubercles  of  the  twelfth  segment  are  so  fused  together  as  to  appear  like  two  transverse 
elevated  bars.  The  remaining  warts  of  the  body  are  as  usual,  but  considerably 
enlarged,  and  each  surmounted  by  a  fine  yellowish  bristle. 

Pupa, — ^Length,  10^™.  Color,  yellowish-brown.  Abdominal  segments  on  the  dorsal 
side  armed  on  each  edge  with  the  usual  row  of  spines.  Anterior  end  rounded  and 
smooth,  posterior  end  bluntly  rounded,  with  a  row  of  spines  like  the  larger  ones  on 
the  segments  before,  extending  two-thirds  the  way  around. 

Moik. — Of  a  dark  ashy  brown  color  on  the  fore- wings,  with  a  large  patch  of  a  dull 
pinkish-wbite  color  on  the  outer  part,  with  several  small  black  spots  near  the  middle 
of  this  patch.  Hind  wings  a  little  lighter  than  the  basal  portion  of  the  fore-  wings. 
Expanse,  18  to  20°>°>  (about  .75  inch).    (Comstock.) 

3.  Sdapieron  robinia  Hy.  Edwards. 

This  uEgerian  is  extremely  destructive  in  California  and  Nevada  to 
the  white  poplar  {Populm  alba)  and  to  the  downy  poplar  {Populue  can- 
eaoens),  both  of  these  species  having  been  introduced  into  the  Pacific 
States  as  ornamental  trees.  A  small  avenne  of  the  latter  at  San  Lean- 
drOy  near  San  Francisco,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Scia^teron,  the 
pupa  cases  being  found  sticking  out  of  the  holes  by  hundreds.  The 
perfect  insect  was  rather  scarce,  as  it  emerges  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  takes  flight  with  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine.  8ciap.  robini4B 
also  destroys  the  locust  trees  {Bobinia  pseudaoacia),  a  grove  of  tihis 
species  in  l^apa  County  being  observed  by  me  in  a  state  bordering 
upon  destruction  from  the  attacks  of  this  insect    (H.  Edwards.) 

ilfoti^^Upper  side:  Fore- wings  opaque  as  in  all  of  the  genus,  rich  golden  brown. 
They  are  slightly  darker  along  the  costa,  and  have  a  faint  purple  reflection  toward 
the  apex.  Hind  wings  diaphanous,  brightly  opalescent,  with  a  faint  golden  brown 
longitudinal  streak  at  posterior  extremity  of  the  cell.  Costal  edge  pale  yellow. 
Fringe  golden  brown,  pale  yellow  at  the  base.  Head  golden  yellow,  as  are  the  palpi 
except  at  the  base,  where  they  are  brownish.  Thorax  brown  on  the  disk,  golden 
yellow  in  front  and  behind.  Abdomen  next  the  three  basal  segments  blackish 
brown,  the  second  and  third  edged  with  yellow.  The  posterior  segments  are  all 
bright  golden  yellow,  with  the  anal  tuft  a  little  darker.  Under  side:  Fore- wings 
golden  orange,  with  a  faint  lemon  yellow  diacal  spot.  Hind  wings  same  as  the  upper. 
Tarsi  and  tibiae  golden  yellow,  blackish  at  their  base.  Antennse  red  brown  above, 
golden  yellow  beneath.    Expanse  of  wings  1.35  inches.    (EM  wards.) 
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4.  Thb  locust  lbaf-rollkr. 

Pempelia  {Salebria)  eontatella  Grote. 

Order  Lkpidoptkra  ;  family  Fyrajudm. 

We  have  observed  these  worms  in  Maine  at  work  on  the  locast  daring 
the  middle  and  last  of  Aagost.  They  began  to  papate  August  28,  and 
the  moths  appeared  Jane  L  of  the  following  year.  They  generally  draw 
two  leaves  together,  and  in  this  way  their  presence  is  indicated. 

On  the  29th  of  Aagast  Prof.  Comstock  found  them  on  the  locust 
(Bokinia  pseudaoaeia)^  in  the  department  grounds,  drawing  the  leaves 
together,  the  side  of  one  to  that  of  another. 

The  smallest  larvsB  observed  by  Comstock,  August  28,  at  Washington, 
at  this  time,  were  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  yellowish-green, 
with  jet-black  head  and  thoracic  plate*  The  larv»  transformed  to  pup» 
between  the  5th  and  8th  of  September  and  emerged  in  the  following  May. 

As  none  of  the  pup»  of  this  insect  could  be  found  among  the  leaves 
on  the  tree  a  careful  search  was  made  on  the  ground  beneath,  where  a 
pupa  was  found  spun  up  in  a  tough  silken  cocoon  to  which  earth,  frag- 
ments of  leaves,  and  dry  grass  were  adhering  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
completely  conceal  it. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Orote,  who  originally  described  this  species,  also  described 
a  variety  of  it  under  the  name  of  quinqiAepimctella^  and  stated  that  it 
might  be  a  distinct  species  from  eontatella.  Most  of  the  examples  men- 
tioned above  agree  with  the  typical  oontatellaj  while  one  of  them  is 
undoubtedly  the  var.  quinquepunctella. 

This  species  has  also  been  reported  from  New  England,  New  York, 
and  London,  Ontario. 

Remedy. — Gather  all  the  leaves  beneath  the  trees  after  September 
and  burn  them. 

Xaroa.— Body  large,  broad,  gradaally  tapering  towards  the  end  of  the  body. 
Head  black,  smooth,  not  so  wide  as  the  prothoraoic  shield,  which  is  large  and  Jet 
black.  (In  the  yonng  the  head  and  shield  are  reddish  black.)  Body  pale  pea-green ; 
sotnres  yellowish.  Body  obscnrely  mottled  with  yellowish  grecD.  The  piliferous 
warts  are  minnte  and  obscore,  the  foar  dorsal  ones  arranged  in  a  square.  Body 
obscnrely  lineated  with  yellowish-green  lines,  of  which  there  are  aboat  five  on  each 
side  of  the  dark-green  median  line.    The  hairs  reddish  or  horn-colored.    Length, 

20(Bin, 

Pupa. — Length,  10™",  rather  stont.  Color,  chestnut  brown.  Anterior  end  rounded  ; 
posterior  with  a  minute  beak,  curving  downward  slightly,  and  armed  at  the  end  on 
each  side  with  a  sharp,  stont  spine  extending  obliquely  out  and  downwards.  In  a 
row  between  these,  at  equal  distances,  are  four  slim  filaments  much  longer  than  the 
spines  and  hooked  at  the  end.  The  abdominal  segments  are  covered  above  and  below 
with  coarse  pnnctnres,  except  on  the  posterior  edge,  while  the  wing-covers,  head, 
and  thorax  above  are  impressed  with  irregular  strise.    (Comstock,  1880.) 

The  mof^.— The  fore  wings  expand  20"°*  to  26""  (nearly  1  inch),  and  are  blackish 
and  g^ay,  with  a  shading  of  red  at  the  base  and  near  the  middle  of  the  wing  below 
the  fold.  These  reddish  shades  are  sometimes  wanting.  Base  of  the  wing  nsually 
whitish  gray. 
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5.  Thb  solphur- lb af  roller-moth. 

Tartrix  $u\fureana  Clem.* 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  Tortricidjb. 

Drawing  together  the  leaflets  of  red  and  white  clover  and  feeding  on  the  tisanes,  » 
small  yellowish-green  larva,  which  transforms  into  a  brownish  colored  pupa,  from 
which  emerges  a  small  snlphnr  yellow  moth  with  purplish  red  markings. 

We  copy  verbatim  Prof.  Oomstock's  accoant  of  this  insect,  which  he 
reports  as  feeding  on  the  locust.    (See  Ag.  Bep.  for  1880.) 

During  the  summer  of  1879  small  yellowish  green  larvte  were  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  feeding  on  red  clover  (Tr\foHiim  prafoJiM),  and 
also  on  white  clover  (TrifoUum  repeM),  The  larv»  were  first  foond  May  13,  folding 
the  leaflets  of  red  clover  into  a  kind  of  tube  by  drawing  the  edges  together  with 
silken  threads,  which  was  spun  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  they  spin  two  leaflets 
loosely  together,  or  to  the  flower  head  when  they  are  nearly  full  grown.  They  issue 
from  either  end  of  this  tabe,  and  feed  upon  the  surrounding  foliage,  of  which,  when 
the  larvsB  are  young,  they  eat  only  the  under  surface,  leaving  the  veins  and  the 
epidermis  of  the  upper  side  intact,  but  when  nearly  full  grown  they  eat  irregular 
holes  through  the  surrounding  leaflets  and  flower  heads. 

These  larvse  are  very  active  when  disturbed,  and  wriggle  from  their  tubes,  sus- 
pending themselves  by  a  silken  thread,  by  which  they  can  let  themselves  down  to 
the  ground,  and  if  fii^ther  disturbed,  they  wriggle  about  with  great  energy. 

Some  of  the  larv»  changed  to  pup»  on  the  19th  of  May  in  folded  leaves,  which 
they  lined  closely  with  silk.  The  perfect  insects  began  to  emerge  on  the  19th,  and 
continued  until  June  3,  when  the  last  of  this  lot  came  out.  On  the  20th  of  June 
several  larvse  were  found  feeding  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  above  on  the  leaves  of 
white  clover  on  the  department  grounds.  At  this  time  they  were  less  than  half 
grown,  but  transformed  to  pupse  by  the  first  of  July,  the  perfect  insects  emerging 
fh»m  July  5  to  14.  About  the  middle  of  August  more  of  these  larvffi  were  found  on 
red  clover,  some  nearly  grown,  others  quite  small.  These  became  full-grown  in  a 
short  time,  passed  their  transformation,  and  emerged  as  perfect  insects  from  Septem- 
ber 1  to  16.    Those  which  changed  to  pup®  September  1  emerged  on  the  10th. 

From  the  data  now  before  us  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  are  three  genera- 
tions in  a  year  in  the  latitude  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  first  appearing  in  the 
perfect  state  about  the  last  of  May,  the  second  in  the  early  part  of  July,  and  the 
third  in  the  early  part  of  September.  One  full-grown  larva  was  found  on  clover 
October  21,  and  it  may  be  that  this  species  hibernates  in  the  larva  state,  the  same 
as  the  codling  moth.  Professor  Fernald  informs  us  that  he  does  not  think  there  ia 
more  than  one  generation  in  Middle  and  Northern  Maine. 

Distribution.— 'Theae  insects  are  very  widely  distributed  through  the  United  St«te8» 
having  been  reported  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  as  far  west  as  Texas  and  Missouri. 

Food-plants. — Besides  the  plants  mentioned  above—red  and  white  clover — the  larvae 
of  this  species  were  found  and  fed  on  locust,  strawberry,  and  grape.  Some  of  the 
larvffi  were  also  fed  upon  the  cotton  plant  by  way  of  experiment.  Specimens  were 
received  from  Dr.  B.  S.  Turner,  Fort  George,  Fla.,  which  fed  on  orange.  Mr.  B.  £>. 
Walsh  bred  this  species  from  the  willow  gall  Saliois-hrassiooides,  in  Dlinois. 

Natural  enemies. — One  of  the  larv»  on  clover  was  found  to  be  infested  with  a 
Hymenopterous  parasite,  which,  however,  failed  to  emerge. 

"* SYNOTXYna,— Croesiaf  sulfureana  Clem.;  Conchylis gratanaWaXk,  'j  Croesiatfulvo- 
roseana  Clem.;  Croesiaf  virginiana  Clem.;  Croesiaf  gallivorana  Clem.;  Toririx  8mU 
fureana  Robs.;  Toririx  {Dichelia)  sulfureana  Zell.  and  variety  helfrageana  Zell. ; 
Cenopis  graoilana  Wlsm. 
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Zaroo.— J^ngth  when  fall  grown,  14'"<»,  oylindiioal,  slightly  ftuiform.  Head  and 
thoracic  plate  very  pale  honey  yellow,  the  rest  of  the  body  yellowish  green  with  th» 
ahmentary  canal  showing  dark  green  through  the  dorsum.  Eyes,  third  Joini  of 
antennffi,  and  tarsi,  blackish.  Piliferons  tnberoles  slightly  paler  than  the  rest  of  thfr 
body,  each  one  being  snrmoanted  by  a  brownish  hair.  Spiracles  green  with  a  brown 
ring. 

Papa.— Length,  8™».  Color,  dark  shining  brown,  lighter  at  the  end  of  the  wing-, 
eovers  and  the  parts  covering  the  palpi  and  base  of  the  antennie.  Front  rounded 
and  smooth.  Abdominal  segments  on  the  dorsal  side  armed  with  two  transversa 
rows  of  small  spines  inclined  backward,  those  on  the  posterior  edge  of  each  segment 
finer  and  closer  than  those  of  the  other  row.  Abdomen  terminated  by  a  protnber* 
anoe,  flattened  above,  rounded  at  the  end,  hollowed  out  underneath  near  the  base, 
and  armed  with  two  fine  hooks  on  each  side,  and  four  from  the  end.     (Comstook.) 

Jtfbtfc.— Of  a  bright  sulphur  or  golden  yellow  color,  with  a  }f'BhtkpeA  purplish  red 
mark  across  each  fore- wing,  and  more  or  less  of  the  same  colorfalong  the  front  or  cos- 
tal and  outer  border.  Hind  wings  varying  from  light  yellowish  to  brown.  Expanse 
of  fore-wings,  half  an  inch  or  a  little  more. 

6.  Thb  orbatbr  locust-leaf  gklbchia. 

ChUohia  pseudaoacUlla  Chambers. 

Order  Lkpidoptera  ;  family  Tinrid.1:. 

From  eggs  laid  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  hatches  a  green  larva  with  a  reddish 
head  and  thoracic  plate,  and  six  longitudinal  dusky  stripes;  spinning  a  slight  web 
between  two  leaves;  changing  to  a  moth  in  late  spring,  whose  wings  expand  0.63 
inch.  It  is  somber  in  color,  the  fore- wings  dark  slate,  flecked  with  brown  and  white; 
the  hind  wings  pale  slate,  whitish  towards  the  base. 

7.  Thb  lbsser  locust-lbat^-gelbchia. 

Gelechia  rohinicefolieUa  Chambers. 

Spinning  two  loeust  leaves  together  and  feeding  between  them,  leaving  the  outer 
surface  and  the  larger  ribs  untouched,  a  minute,  greenish  white  slender  larva,  which, 
transforms  to  a  chrysalis  in  the  same  situation,  the  moth  diff'ering  from  its  closely 
aUied  species  in  the  palpi  being  slender  and  rather  long,  while  the  hind  wings  are 
emarginate  beneath  the  apex.    (Comstock  and  Chambers.) 

8.  Thb  autumnal  locust  leap-miner. 

LithooolleHs  rohiniella  Clemens. 

Mining  the  under  side  of  the  locust  leaf  late  in  September  and  early  in  October  (in 
the  Middle  States)  a  cylindrical  larva,  witb  a  pale  brown  head  and  the  body  greenish 
white,  sometimes  spotted  with  yellow ;  the  chrysalis  contained  in  a  white  silken 
eoGOon  within  the  mine,  and  transforming  late  in  October  and  early  in  November  ■ 
into  a  minute  moth  with  narrow  pointed  fore-wfngs,  which  are  golden  yellow  along 
the  costal  edge  and  with  a  spot  at  the  tip. 

The  species  of  Lithocolletis  are  known  by  their  small  size,  the  nar- 
row, pointed  fore- wings,  the  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  simple, 
not  ciliated,  antennae.  The  larvae  mine  the  upper  and  under  side  of 
leaves  and  usually  transform  within  a  silken  cocoon  in  their  burrows. 
The  present  species  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  genus. 
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Larva. — Bddy  cylindrioali  the  head  pale  hrown;  the  body  pale  greenMi  white, 
with  a  red  median  dorsal  line  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  segment ;  on  the  ninth  seg- 
ment are  two  irregalar  chrome-yellow  patches,  which  are  sometimes  wanting. 
(Clemens.) 

Moik, — Antennas  dark  brown ;  front  of  head  silyery  white,  the  tnft  dark  brown 
mixed  with  grayish;  thorax  dark  brown;  fore- wings  golden  yellow  aboye  the  fold, 
And  dark  oinereoos,  somewhat  dasted  with  blackish  beneath  it.  About  the  middle 
of  the  wing  is  an  oblique  silvery  costal  streak,  black-margined  on  both  sides,  extend- 
ing to  the  fold ;  another  beyond  the  middle,  meeting  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  wing 
at  an  angle,  a  dorsal  streak  from  the  inner  margin,  the  former  black-margined  on 
both  sides,  the  latter  internally ;  another  cost-al  streak  near  the  tip,  with  an  in- 
ternal cironlar  black  margin  opposite  to  a  dorsal  streak  of  the  same  hne,  and  Joined 
•or  nearly  Joined  to  it.  Jn^t  behind  the  apical  spot  is  a  straight  silvery  streak,  black- 
margined  internally.  A  black  ronnd  spot  at  the  tip  of  the  fore-wings.  Hind  wings 
«hini  ng  dark  gray.    (Clemens. ) 

9.  ThB  locust  DEPRESSi^RIA. 

Dfpre$$aria  rohiniella  Packard. 
Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  Tikbida. 

Occasionally  late  in  June  defoliating  the  branches,  a  small  green  larva  with  a  thick 
body,  black  head,  and  transforming  late  in  July  to  a  light  brick-red  moth,  spotted 
irregularly  with  yellow. 

The  following  account  of  this  destructive  moth  is  taken  firom  our 
*  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects.'  The  moths  of  the  Tineid  genus  De- 
pressaria  comprise  rather  large  species,  in  which  the  fore- wings  are 
unusually  broad  and  oblong.  The  abdomen  is  flattened  above,  with  pro- 
jecting scales  at  the  sides.  The  larvad  are  extremely  active  and  feed  on 
a  variety  of  substances ;  some  in  rolled-up  leaves  of  cohiposite  plants, 
some  in  the  leaves  and  others  in  the  umbels  of  the  umbelliferous  plants. 
Many  of  the  worms  descend  fix>m  the  plant  on  the  slightest  agitation, 
so  that  considerable  caution  is  necessary  in  attempts  to  collect  them. 
The  full-fed  larvsB  descend  to  the  ground  and  change  to  pupse  among 
the  fallen  leaves.  The  perfect  insects  have  the  peculiarity  of  sliding 
About  when  laid  on  their  backs. 

During  the  summer  of  18G8  a  large  locust  tree  overhanging  our  gar- 
den in  Salem,  Mass.,  was  attacked  by  the  present  species  to  such  an 
extent  that  some  of  the  branches  were  nearly  stripped  of  their  leaves. 
This  moth  we  described  under  the  name  of  Depressaria  robinieUa  (Guide 
to  Study  of  Insects,  PI.  8,  fig.  14).  The  larva  is  thick-bodied,  with  a 
black  head,  and  is  green,  the  cervical  shield  being  green.  It  devours 
the  leaves,  drawing  them  together  by  threads,  and  it  also  eats  the 
flower  buds.  It  was  most  abundant  in  the  last  week  of  June.  It  turned 
to  a  chrysalis  July  8,  and  in  about  two  weeks  the  moth  appeared. 

The  moth,— The  head,  palpi,  and  fore-wings  are  light  hrick-red, spotted  irregularly 
with  yellow,  and  the  antennae  are  slate- brown<  The  fore-wings  are  a  little  darker 
in  the  middle,  especially  towards  the  inner  edge.  There  is  a  snbmarginal  darker 
brown  band  near  the  outer  edge,  which  does  not  reach  the  oosta,  and  on  the  outer 
«dge  is  a  row  of  minute  black  dots.    The  hind  wings  and  abdomen  are  of  a  pale  slate* 
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gray,  mad  of  the  MMiie  color  beneath,  while  the  legs  are  of  a  very  pale  atraw-yellow. 
It  differs  from  most  of  the  speoies  of  the  genus  in  haying  the  apex  of  the  fore- wings. 
less  lonnded  than  nsnal,  and  in  this  and  other  reftpeote  it  is  allied  to  the  Enropeaa 
D.  laterella. 

10.  The  L00U8T  lbaf-minsr. 

OraeiUaria  rohimieUa  (Fitch). 

Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  TimeiDJC 

Mining  the  leaf  in  Jnly,  making  a  blotch  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf;  with  a. 
nnmber  of  lateral  galleries  running  out  from  it,  on  each  side,  a  flattened  pale  green 
worm  which  passes  the  chrysalis  state  in  the  leaf,  the  latter  fiilling  to  the  ground,  and 
the  following  June  giving  out  a  minute  moth. 

This  is  a  common  leaf-miner  of  the  locust  in  the  New  England  a» 
well  as  the  Middle  States.  Out  of  the  seventeen  leaflets  which  form 
the  locust  leaf,  usually  two  or  three  and  often  more  make  the  blotches. 
The  mines  are  not  tenanted,  Clemens  states,  at  the  time  the  leaf  ia 
mined  by  LUhocoUetis  robiniella  (Clem.,  Proc.  Phil.  Acad.,  1860). 

The  larva  makes  a  pale  yellowish  mine,  usually  on  the  midrib,  with 
lateral  branches  running  out  from  it  It  pupates  in  a  small  nidus  oa 
some  object  on  the  ground. 

The  late  Mr.  Obambers  wrote  me  that  it  is  common  in  New  Orleans, 
in  February. 

The  moth. — Fore-wings  fine  brown,  somewhat  golden,  shaded  with  dark  brown. 
Along  the  coeta  are  three  oblique  silvery  streaks ;  on  the  inner  margin  are  three  sil- 
very dorsal  spots,  placed  opposite  the  spaces  between  the  costal  streaks.  Near  t^lie 
tip  of  the  wing  is  a  transverse  narrow  curved  silvery  line,  passing  fh>m  the  costa  to- 
tbe  inner  angle.    (Clemens.) 

11.  Tub  locust  skipper. 

Eudamua  Uiffrus  Fabricius. 

Drawing  the  leaves  together  in  July,  a  large  pale-green  caterpillar  about  2  inches 
long,  with  a  red  neck  and  large  red  head,  with  a  large  yellow  spot  on  each  side  of 
the  month,  feeding  by  night,  sometimes  pupating  between  the  leaves,  and  transform- 
ing into  a  stout-bodied,  brown  butterfly  with  a  skipping,  rapid,  strong,  low  flight, 
and  antennsB  flattened  and  bent  over  at  the  end.    (Harris.) 

These  voracious  worms  sometimes  strip  the  leaves  of  the  common 
locust  and  especially  the  viscid  locust  {Bobinia  visoo8a)j  which  is  culti- 
vated in  New  England  as  an  ornamental  tree.  According  to  Harris, 
the  females  lay  their  eggs  singly  during  June  or  early  in  July  on  the 
leavea,  the  caterpillars  hatch  in  July,  and  when  quite  small  conceal 
themselves  under  a  fold  of  the  edge  of  a  leaf,  which  is  bent  over  their 
bodies  and  secured  by  means  of  silken  threads.  When  they  become 
larger  they  attach  two  or  more  leaves  together,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
cocoon  or  leafy  case  to  shelter  them  from  the  weather,  and  to  screen 
them  fh)m  the  prying  eyes  of  birds.  One  end  of  the  leafy  case  is  left 
open^  and  from  this  the  insect  comes  forth  to  feed.    They  transform  to 
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x^hrysalids  either  amoDg  the  leaves  or  desert  the  tree  and  seek  some 
retired  place,  where  they  spii^  a  slight  loose  gocood,  within  which  they 
remain  through  the  winter,  appearing  in  the  imago  state  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  June* 

The  hutterfljf  is  brown,  the  fore- wings  are  brown  with  a  transyerse  semi-transparent 
baud  across  the  middle,  and  a  few  spots  towards  the  tip  of  a  honey-yellow  color; 
hind  wings  with  a  short  rounded  tail  on  the  hind  angles,  and  a  broad  silvery 
band  across  the  middle  of  the  under  side.  The  wings  expand  ftom  2  to  2|  inches. 
<  Harris.) 

Remedies. — ^Nearly  all  the  insects  which  prey  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
locust  can  be  gotten  rid  of  by  hand-picking  and  by  collecting  the  leaves 
in  autumn  and  burning  them ;  in  this  way  cherished  shade  trees  can  be 
protected.  ' 

12.  Dasjflophia  angtUna  Abbot  and  Smith. 

The  eggs  of  this  moth  were  sent  me  by  Miss  Emily  L.  Morton,  of 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  having  been  laid  about  the  20th  of  July.  She  has 
never  found  the  larvae  on  any  other  tree  than  the  locust,  and  then  only 
rarely.  The  larvae  hatched  July  25,  at  Brunswick,  Me.;  the  first  molt 
occurred  July  28,  the  second  August  6,  and  the  third  August  10  to  11, 
the  fourth  August  20  to  22. 

Egg, — Spherical,  whitish,  surface  seen  under  a  good  lens  to  be  very  finely  grana- 
lated.    Diameter,  .8™™. 

Larva  direoUg  after  hakking.—HeaA  very  large,  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  the  body  is 
behind  the  middle,  rounded,  yellowish  amber  with  a  lateral  black  stripe.  First  ab- 
•doipinal  segment  shining  red,  with  two  high  slender  subdorsal  tubercles ;  two  similflir 
but  much  smaller  tubercles  on  the  eighth  segment,  which  is  also  reddish.  Body  deep 
pea-green,  shining,  with  six  very  narrow  dorsal,  subdorsal,  and  lateral  black  lines. 
Anal  legs  long  and  sl<«nder,  dark  red,  and  with  the  two  last  abdominal  segment's  (9 
and  10)  uplifted  4nuoh  as  in  the  full-fed  larva,  at  an  angle  often  of  45  degrees.  All 
the  legs,  both  thoracic  and  abdominal,  dull  greenish.  Hairs  stiff  and  black,  mostly 
thickened  at  the  end ;  about  as  long  as  the  body  is  thick.    Length,  3  to  4™™. 

Larva  after  first  moltf  July  28. — Head  amber* colored,  no  wider  than  the  body. 
Body  pale  green,  the  dark  brown  stripes,  especially  the  dorsal  one,  more  distinct ; 
the  dorsal  line  is  continuous;  the  two  lateral  ones  somewhat  broken ;  the  hairs  are 
«till  black,  but  not  so  much  thickened  as  before.  Markings  nearly  as  before,  but  the 
first  and  eighth  abdominal  segments  not  so  deep  red  as  in  stage  I.    Length,  6  to  7™"^. 

Larva  aftet  second  moltf  August  6.~More  like  the  mature  larvie.  Head  of  moderate 
«ize,  but  little  wider  than  the  body,  rounded,  dull  pale  reddish  orange.  Body  smooth 
and  shining,  straw-yellow;  a  dorsal  black  line  ending  on  the  polished  black -knob 
on  the  eighth  abdominal  segment.  Three  lateral,  more  or  less  interrupted  blaok 
lines  in  a  whitish  band,  the  middle  of  the  three  the  faintest.  This  band  incloses  on 
the  first  abdominal  segment  a  polished  jet-black  tubercle.  Low  down  on  the  aides 
•of  the  body  are  twelve  black  spots,  one  at  the  base  of  each  foot,  when  they  are  pres- 
ent ;  four  black  spots  on  the  front  part  of  the  supra-anal  plate.  Anal  legs  uplifted, 
extensile,  black  on  the  tips.     Length,  15™™. 

Larva  after  third  molt,  August  10  to  ll.^Only  differs  from  the  preceding  stage  in  its 
tnore  distinct,  deeper  hues,  especially  the  pale  lilac  tint  on  ninth  and  adjoining  se^. 
ments,  and  the  larger,  thicker  body.  The  four  black  spots  on  the  base  of  the  short 
supra-anal  plate  are  united  to  form  a  continuous  band.    Length,  22™™. 

Full'fed  larva, — Head  rounded,  greenish  amber;  body  smooth,  of  nearly  uniform 
thickness,  with  a  low  rounded  jet-black  knob  on  tip  of  the  eighth  abdominal 
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ment,  in  front  of  whioh  is  a  narrow  black  dorsal  line.  Anal  legs  aplifted.  Three 
lateral  black  lines  close  to  each  other  and  forming  a  broad  dark  wavy  band.  Base 
of  all  the  legs  black,  bat  the  legs  themselves  pale ;  ground  color  of  body  deep  pink 
flesh  color.    Length,  30  to  35»". 

13.  The  locdst  hispa. 

Odantota  BoutellarU  (Olivier).    HUpa  $uturali$  Harris. 

Order  Coleoptbra  ;  family  CHRYSOMELiDiE. 

In  July,  blister-like  spots  appearing  upon  the  leaves,  within  which  is  a  small  flat- 
tened, whitish  worm,  with  three  pairs  of  feet;  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  tapering 
irom  before  backwards,  with  projections -along  each  side  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  re- 
maining a  week  in  the  pupa  state  within  the  leaf,  about  the  middle  of  August  it 
issues  as  a  small  flattened  black  beetle  with  the  protborax  and  wing-covers,  except 
along  their  suture,  tawny  yellow.    (Fitch  &  Harris.) 

Harris  states  that  in  Massachusetts  these  beetles  may 
be  observed  the  middle  of  June  pairing  and  laying  eggs 
on  the  leaves  of  the  locust  tree. 

While  this  species  of  leaf-mining  beetle  is  met  with  in 
the  New  England  States  and  New  York,  by  information 
received  from  Kentucky  it  is  at  times  quite  injnrions  to 
locust  trees  in  that  State,  but  can  always  be  kept  under 
by  hand-picking. 

14.  AgriluB  otiosus  Say. 

Order  Colsoptera  ;  family  Buprestidje. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Devereaux,  of  Glyde,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  this  beetle  ^^is 
found  in  plenty  in  the  beetle  stage,  feeding  on  freshly  forming  foliage, 
at  the  tips  of  new  growths  of  the  locust" 

15,  Say's  weevil. 

Apian  rostrum  Say. 

Order  Coleoptera;  family  CuRCUUONipiE. 

From  June  until  September,  eating  numerous  small  round  holes  in 
the  leaves,  a  little  black  weevil  with  a  slender  projecting  beak,  its 
thorax  with  close  coarse  punctures  and  an  oval  or  longitudinal  inden- 
tation back  of  its  center,  and  the  furrows  of  its  wing-covers  with 
eoarse  punctures;  its  length.  0.09,  and  to  the  end  of  the  beak,  0.12 
inch.     (Fitch.) 

Dr.  Harris  states  that  the  grubs  of  this  little  weevil  live  Fio.i38..say's 
in  the  pods  of  the  common  wild  indigo  bush  {Baptisia  weerii — 
tinetoria)y  devouring  the  seeds.    He  adds :  i^^™   ^  ' 

A  smaller  kind,  somewhat  like  it,  inhabits  the  pods  and  eats  the  seeds  of  the  locust 
tree,  or  Bohinia  p$eudacaoia. 

Fitch  regards  the  insect  as  very  variable,  and  as  most  probably  de- 
structive to  the  seeds  of  both  the  plants  here  mentioned.^  by  GooqIc 
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16.  Tub  black  locust  midoe. 

Ceddomjfia  p9euda<»cias  Fitob. 

Order  Diptbra;  family  Cbcidomtiidjb. 

In  Jaly  and  Aagnst,  the  tender  yoang  leaflets  near  the  tip  of  the  stem  folded 
together  like  a  little  pod,  the  cavity  inside  containing  from  one  to  three  small  milk- 
white  maggots,  which  descend  below  the  sarllMe  of  the  groond,  remaining  there  in  the 
pnpa  state  about  ten  days,  and  then  appearing  as  a  small  blackish  midge.    (Fitch.) 

According  to  Fitch,  before  the  small  yoang  leaflets,  which  pat  forth 
along  the  opposite  sides  of  the  main  leaf-stalks  at  their  tips,  become 
expanded,  they  are  closed  together  like  two  leaves  of  a  book ;  and  it  is 
probably  at  this  time  that  the  female  midge  inserts  her  egg  in  the  cleft 
between  them,  the  irritation  from  which  and  from  the  small  maggots 
which  hatch  from  them,  keeps  the  leaflet  permanei.tly  closed;  a  slight 
cavity  forming  within,  in  which  the  worms  reside,  the  leaflet  hereby 
comes  to  resemble  in  its  shape  a  small  bivalve  shell  with  a  more  or  less 
wavy  edge.  The  surface  remains  unchanged  outside,  but  within  it 
assumes  a  pale  greenish  yellow  color.  The  attachments  of  the  leaflets 
to  the  stalk  becomes  so  weakened  when  infested  by  these  worms  that 
probably  they  are  generally  broken  off  by  the  wind,  and  the  worms  are 
thus  carried  to  the  ground,  instead  of  crawling  down  the  stalks  by 
night,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  wheat  midge. 

The  female, — ^A  small  blackish  midge,  the  base  of  its  thorax  tawny  yellow,  its 
abdomen  pale  yellowish,  with  the  tip  dasky  and  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  as  is  also 
the  neck ;  its  legs  black,  with  the  thighs  pale  except  at  their  tips ;  its  wings  dosky, 
feebly  hyaline,  with  the  fringe  short ;  its  antennn  with  thirteen  short  cylindrical 
joints  separated  by  short  pedicels ;  its  length,  0.065  inch  to  the  tip  of  the  body. 

17.  The  yellow  locust  midge. 

Ceeidomyia  robinue  Haldeman. 

Order  Diptera  ;  family  CECiDOMYiiDiE. 

In  July  and  August  a  portion  of  the  edges  of  the  leaves  rolled  inwards  on  their 
under  sides  and  thickened,  inclosing  one  or  two  very  small  white  maggots,  which 
are  varied  more  or  less  with  orange-yellow ;  producing  a  pale  orange  midge  with  the 
sides  of  its  thorax  and  often  three  oval  stripes  on  the  back  and  the  wings  dusky ; 
its  antennse  blackish  and  of  fourteen  joints  in  the  females,  twenty-four  in  the  males; 
its  length,  0.12  inch.     (Fitch  and  Haldeman.) 

Professor  Haldeman,  who  described  this  two-winged  gall-fly  in  Em- 
mon's  Journal  of  Agricnlture  and  Science,  October,  1847,  says  that  it 
in  conjanction  with  the  Hispa,  already  mentioned,  had  been  so  nnmer- 
ons  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  the  two  preceding  summers  as  to  kill 
the  leaves  upon  the  locusts,  the  trees  in  August  appearing  as  though 
they  had  been  destroyed  by  dry  weather. 

This  insect  may  be  detected  by  the  margin  of  the  leaflets  being  rolled 
inwards  upon  their  under  sides  for  a  length  varying  from  over  a  quar- 
ter to  a  half  inch,  the  upper  side  showing  a  concavity  or  rounded  hollow 
at  this  point.    <<This  rolled  portion,"  says  Fitoh,  <<i^changed  in  its 
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eolor  to  a  paler  yellowish  green,  and  its  textare  is  thickened  and  sao- 
ealent."  The  same  leaf  sometimes  has  two  or  more  of  these  folds  along 
different  parts  of  its  margin. 

The  larva  is  colorless  or  watery  when  yoang,  beoomingy  as  it  approaches  mataritj, 
opaque  and  milk  white,  varied  more  or  less  with  bright  yellow.  It  is  long  oval, 
broadest  in  the  middle  and  tapering  thence  to  a  sharp  point  anteriorly,  the  opposite 
end  being  blnntly  rounded,  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  segments  by  transverse  im- 
pressed lines.    (Haldeman.) 

18.  Thb  locust  saw-fly. 

NematuB  similaris  Norton. 

Older  Htmbnoptera;  family  Tbnthrbdiiodjb 


Fig.  136.~Loon8t  saw-fly.    a,  eggs ;  b,  0,  wonns ;  d,  tail 
of  the  same;  e,  cocoon;  /,  fly .~ After  Comstock. 

Eating  the  leaves  of  the  black  looust,  a  small,  soft,  green  worm  two-fifths  of  an 
inch  long,  with  twenty  legs,  and  a  brownish  head ;  appearing  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
late  in  August  until  October;  transforming  in  a  dark-brown  oval  cocoon,  and  two  or 
three  weeks  later  issuing  as  a  saw-fly  nearly  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dirty 
yellow  color,  with  a  squarish  black  patch  on  top  of  the  head,  the  sides  and  front  of 
the  thorax  black,  and  a  transverse  band  on  top  of  each  abdominal  segment.  (Com- 
stock.) 

This  saw-fly  inserts  its  irregularly  semi-ellipsoid  eggs  in  a  crescent- 
shaped  cat  made  in  the  nnder  surface  of  the  leaf  by  the  ''saw."  In  a 
few  days  the  larva  hatches.  Professor  Comstock  thinks  there  are  two 
and  possibly  three  broods  in  a  season,  and  that  the  insect  may  hiber- 
nate both  in  the  adult  and  pupa  stages.  I  have  found  this  insect  com- 
mon in  the  larva  state  on  the  leaves  of  the  locust  at  Brunswick,  Me. 
The  head  of  the  worm  is  amber-colored,  rather  than  "brownish.'^  ^i^ 
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19.  Black  locust  saw-fly. 
Nematue  rohinics  Forbes. 

From  a  number  of  saw-fly  larvae  found  infesting  the  black  locust 
{Bobinia  pseudacacia)  at  Normal,  we  bred  during  the  latter  part  of 
July  a  small  saw-fly  related  to  Nematua  bivittatus  and  aureopectuSy 
but  apparently  undescribed.  The  larva  from  which  this  specimen 
was  bred  entered  the  ground  July  8,  emerging  on  the  26th.  (Forbes^ 
Third  Bep.  Ins.  Illinois.) 

Adult, — Body  stoat,  pale  brownish  yeUow ;  mesothorax  with  a  black  vitta  apon 
each  side ;  metathorax  with  a  transverse  black  band  oontinuons  with  the  posterior 
extremities  of  the  mesothoracio  stripes ;  tergum  blackish,  with  the  sides  and  poe- 
terior  margins  of  the  segments  of  the  general  color;  prothorax  between  the  ends  of 
the  mesothoracio  stripes  a  little  darker  brown ;  head  slightly  darker  than  the  body, 
with  a  qnadrate  black  spot  upon  the  occiput,  extending  forward  to  include  th» 
,  ocelli.  This  area  is  slightly  shining,  but  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  head  are  dull, 
punctured,  and  rather  densely  pubescent  Antennte  longer  than  the  head  and  body,, 
third  and  fourth  joints  equal ;  clypeus  emarginate  in  front.  The  under  parts  and 
legs  are  uniform  pale  yellow  brown,  except  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  of  the  posterior  pair, 
which  are  dusky,  and  the  genital  valves  of  the  female,  which  are  black.  Wings 
hyaline,  veins  fuscous,  costa  and  stigmata  yellowish,  second  submarginal  cell  slightly 
angled  at  the  recurrent  nervules,  of  which  there  are  two  about  equally  removed 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  cell.  First  submarginal  quadrate,  distinct ;  pos- 
terior margin  of  wing  behind  the  lanceolate  ceU  slightly  tinged  with  yeUowish. 
Length  of  body,  4'°'" ;  expanse,  10™°*.    Described  from  a  single  female.    (Forbes.) 

20.  Partkenos  nubilia  Hiibner. 

Dr.  Harris  has  raised  the  moth  from  the  caterpillar  which  in  Sep- 
tember is  found  hiding  itself  in  holes  of  the  trunk  of  the  locust,  going 
out  at  night  to  eat  the  leaves ;  the  pupa  was  found  in  a  loose  web  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  moth  appeared  June  18. 

Larva, — First  pair  of  abdominal  legs  rather  smaller  than  the  others,  and  rarely 
used  in  creeping  or  resting.  Color,  brown  above,  finely  dotted  and  variegated  with 
dark  brown;  body  beneath  pale  brown,  with  a  black  spot  between  the  prologs,  and 
a  blackish  streak  beneath  the  last  three  segments.  Two  zigzag  brown  lines  (almost 
black  posteriorly)  form  a  series  of  lozenges  along  the  back,  one  lozenge  being  on 
each  segment,  and  becoming  gradually  narrow  behind.  Each  lozenge,  especially 
those  of  the  hinder  segments,  has  a  black  spot  near  the  hind  angle.  A  pale  line  on 
each  side  below,  and  contiguous  to  the  spiracles,  and  in  young  specimens  a  dark- 
brown  line  above  the  spiracles.  The  latter  are  black.  Head  round,  dark  brown,  bat 
spotted  with  pale  points  in  clusters.  Top  of  first  segment  marked  with  a  semi-eircnlar, 
darker,  but  not  horny  spot.     Legs  pale  brown  as  the  belly.    (Harris  Corr.,  3^20.) 

Ifotfc.— Head  rather  small,  thorax  dark  ashen,  a  black  line  in  front,  strongly  tufted 
behind ;  abdomen  dark  gray  above,  lighter  below,  strongly  keeled  dorsaUy ;  fore- 
wings  pointed,  deeply  scalloped  outwardly,  m\^ch  rounded ;  color  dark  ashen ;  basal 
and  transverse  anterior  lines  distinct,  geminate;  transverse  posterior  line  obsolete; 
beyond,  a  submarginal  line,  slender,  much  angulated ;  a  blackish,  somewhat  trian- 
gular apical  dash  present ;  reniform  spot  large,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  light  band, 
starting  from  the  costa,  the  outer  reaching  to  the  outer  third,  the  inner  parall^, 
reaching  to  the  inner  margin ;  these  are  often  nearly  white,  and  coalesce  behind  the 
reniform  spot ;  subreniform  obsolete;  hind  wiugs  bright  yellow,  with  two  medisa 
black  bands,  irregularly  waved,  parallel;  discal  lunnle  within  strongly  marked; 
marginal  band  toothed  on  both  sides;  fringe  yeUowish.  Expands  &0  to  TO***™. 
Occurs  throughout  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Colorado.     (Hul8t.)jOOQl€ 
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21.  CymatopKora  crepu$oularia  Tr. 

Order  Lbpidoptbra;  family  PnALMUfiDX, 

LarvsB  from  which  the  above  was  bred  were  taken  on  white  clover 
at  Normal,  June  21,  the  imag^os  emerging  Jnly  10. 

Larva, — One  inch  long,  slender,  with  only  fonr  prologs.  The  head  is  widely  bilobed 
and  reddish  brown  above,  yellowish  varied  with  reddish  brown  in  front,  with  two 
small  approximate  black  spot^  on  the  middle  of  the  front.  The  body  is  green,  thickly 
eoTered  with  white  granulations,  with  some  black  ones  intermixed,  and  has  an  ob- 
score  reddish  dorsal  stripe.  The  posterior  margins  of  the  middle  segments  are  nar- 
rowly bordered  with  yellow.  On  the  penultimate  segment  is  a  large  transverse 
blackish  spot,  with  two  small  kidney-shaped  yellow  spots  near  its  middle,  approach- 
ing each  other  posteriorly.  The  legs  are  pale  brown,  blackish  at  base ;  prologs  black 
without,  pale  within ;  spiracles  brown. 

The  same  larva  occurred  in  our  collections  on  the  rose  and  the  com- 
mon looost;  taken  from  the  former  June  20,  and  from  the  latter  July 
4.  We  also  collected  it  July  25,  from  the  box  elder  (Negundo  aceroiden), 
the  specimen  pupating  August  4  and  emerging  August  13.  It  has 
been  found  preying  on  the  clover  by  Professor  Porbes  (Third  Bept. 
Ids.  Illinois). 

22.  A  Deltoid  larva, 

A  pale  green  caterpillar  was  observed  at  Brunswick,  August  21^  feed- 
ing on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  easily  escaping  detection  since  it 
was  of  the  same  hue  as  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  September  14  it  had 
made  an  oval-cylindrical  cocoon  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  breed- 
ing box,  the  pupa  being  of  the  usual  mahogany  brown  color. 

Larva, — Pale  green ;  body  slender  cylindrical,  of  the  nsaal  Hy  peoa-like  shape.  Head 
as  wide  as  the  body,  smooth,  pale  green ;  a  dark  green  dorsal  median  line :  a  narrow 
thread-like  snbdorsal  white  slender  line,  and  a  mnch  broader  one  lower  down.  All 
the  legs  green,  thoracic  ones  a  little  cbitinoas  at  the  end.  The  dorsal  tabercles 
arranged  in  a  trapezoid,  bnt  they  are  minnte  and  give  rise  to  very  slender  inconspicu- 
ons  hairs.    Length  17"™. 

23.  MaerohaHs  wnicolor  (Kirby). 

Dr.  John  Hamilton  states  that  a  nursery  of  young  locusts  was  almost 
defohated  in  July  by  swarms  of  this  beetle.    (Can.  Ent,  xxi,  103.) 

24.  The  rapacious  scale  insect. 
Aapidiotus  rapax  Comstock. 

Like  the  pernicious  scale  insect  {Aspidiottis  pernidosus)  this  species 
infests  many  different  plants ;  and  sometimes  it  occurs  in  such  great 
numbers  as  to  be  very  destructive.  This  is  especially  the  case  on  ever- 
greens in  hot-houses  in  the  North  or  in  the  open  air  in  the.  South ;  and 
in  Galifornia  on  olive  and  mountain  laurel  ( Umbellularia  calif omioa). 
1  have  also  found  it  on  the  following-named  plants  in  Galifornia:  Al- 
mond, quince,  fig,  willow,  eucalyptus,  acacia,  and  locust    (Gopustock). 
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Soale  of  female, — ^The  scale  of  the  female  is  very  convex,  with  the  exayisB  between 
the  center  and  one  side,  and  covered  with  secretion.  The  scale  is  fc^ ay,  somewhat 
transparent,  so  that  it  appears  yellowish  when  it  covers  a  living  female;  the  promi- 
nence which  covers  the  eznvisB  is  dark  brown  or  black,  osnally  with  a  central  dot 
and  concentric  ring  which  are  white.  Ventral  scale  snowy  white,  nsually  entii«. 
Diameter  li»»  (.06  inch). 

Female.— The  body  of  the  female  is  nearly  circular  in  outline,  bright  yellow  in  color 
with  more  or  less  translucent  blotches.  The  last  segment  presents  the  following 
characters:  The  groups  ofepinnerets  are  wanting. 

Only  one  pair  of  well-developed  lobes,  the  median,  present.  These  are  prominent. 
Each  one  is  furnished  with  a  notch  on  each  side;  the  notch  on  the  mesal  margin  is 
distad  of  that  on  the  lateral  margin.  The  second  and  third  pairs  of  lobes  ue  repre- 
sented by  the  minnte  pointed  projections  of  the  margin  of  the  body. 

The  margin  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  segment  is  deeply  incised  twice  on  each 
side  of  the  meson ;  once  laterad  of  the  first  lobe,  and  again  between  the  rudimentary 
second  and  third  lobes.  The  parts  of  the  body  wall  forming  the  margin  of  these  in- 
cisions are  conspicuously  thickened. 

There  are  two  simple  tapering  platee  between  the  median  lobes,  two  deeply  and 
irregularly  toothed  or  branched  plates  extending  caudad  of  each  inciflion,  one  usually 
simple  and  tapering  plate  between  the  incisions  of  each  side,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
same  character  laterad  of  the  second  incision. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  pairs  of  spines  of  each  surface  are  situated  near  the 
lateral  bases  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  lobes,  respectively;  the  fourth  pair  is 
situated  at  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  distance  from  the  median  lobes  to  the 
penultimate  segment.  In  each  case  the  spine  on  the  ventral  surface  is  but  little  lat- 
erad of  the  one  on  the  dorsal  surface. 

Egg. — ^The  eggs  and  newly  hatched  larvse  are  yellow. 

Male, — Only  dead  and  shriveled  males  have  been  observed. 

Habitat — On  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  fruit  of 
various  trees  and  shrubs  in  California  and  Florida. 

Described  from  seventy-five  females  and  very  many  scales. 

I  have  named  this  the  greedy  scale  insect  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  plants  upon  which  the  species  subsists.  It  also  occurs  in 
some  localities  in  great  numbers,  being  very  destructive.  This  is 
especially  the  case  on  Euonymus  japonieus  at  Fort  George,  Fla. ;  and  in 
California  on  olive  near  San  Buenaventura,  and  on  mountain  laurel 
( Umbellularia  calif  arnica)  at  San  Jos6. 

Mr.  Elwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience with  this  pest  upon  his  olive  trees,  says  that  it  is  easily  kept 
in  check.  According  to  his  observations  it  flourished  only  upon  those 
trees  which  are  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  and  as  it  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  trunk  and  limbs  it  can  be  removed  with  a  stiff  brush  and  whale- 
oil  soap  solution.    (Comstock  Agr.  Bep.^  1880). 

The  following  insects  also  feed  on  the  locust: 

OOLEOPTEBA. 

26.  Spermophagus  roMniw  (Fabricius).  Family  Bruchidce  (see  Horn, 
Trans.  Amer.  Bnt.  Soc.,  iv,  311). 

26.  Agrilus  egenus  Oory.  Mining  under  the  bark  of  the  twigs  and 
smaller  branches,  the  beetles  eating  the  leaves.  (Chittenden, 
But.  Amer.,  v,  219).  ^  j 
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27.  Neodytus  erythroeephalus  (Fabr.)    Bred  from  the  twigs  (Chittenden 

in  letter). 

28.  Liapus  cinereus  Lee.    Bred  from  the  twigs  (Chittenden  in  letter). 

29.  Anomcea  latiolavia  (Forster.)   Devooring  the  leaves  (Chittenden). 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

30.  The  lo  moth,  HyperchiHa  io  (Fabricins).    (See  p.  111.) 

31.  The  tussock  moth,  Orgyia  leucostigma  A.  and  S. 

32.  The  oarpenter  moth,  Xyleutes  robinicBf  which  more  commonly  aifects 

the  oak.    (See  p.  6.) 

33.  OlUiooampa  disstria  Hnbn.    (See  p.  117.) 

34.  OedemMia  coneinna  (Abb.  and  Smith.)  (Riley's  Notes.) 

35.  OliHocampa  erosa  Stretch.    Oregon.    (Papilio,  i,  67.) 

36.  Catocala  vidua  Abbot  and  Smith.    (See  p.  178.) 

37.  Oelechia  pseudacaoiella  Chamb.     JjAvva,   feeds   externally  on  the 

leaves  and  also  in  the  mines  of  Lithooolletis  robinieUa  (Chambers.) 

38.  Xylesthia  olemensella  Chamb.    Larva  bores  in  dead  locost-timber 

posts,  etc    (Chambers.) 

39.  LithocoUeHa  omatella  Chambers. 

40.  Accea  purpurieUa  Chambers.    The  larva  makes  a  small  mine  and 

papates  in  a  small  cocoon  on  the  ontside  of  the  mine. 
4L  Uneid  sp  t  unknown.     ^^  There  is  also  a  lepidopterous  (probably 
Tineid)  larva  which  bores  in  twigs,  eating  out  the  pith.    It  is 
striped  with  the  head  and  next  segment  piceous.''   (Chambers  in 
letter.) 
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Chapter  V. 
nrsBCTs  nrjURious  to  the  diffbbeht  species  of  maple. 

{Acer  saccharinum  and  Acer  rubrum.) 

The  namber  of  species  here  recorded  as  iDfestiag  the  different  spe- 
cies of  maple,  especially  the  rock  or  sugar  and  the  red  or  swamp  maple, 
is  npwards  of  one  hundred.  Of  these  only  a  few  are  really  injarions. 
Of  European  insects  preying  on  species  of  Acer,  Ealtenbach  enumerates 
sixty-eight  species.  The  maple-borer,  Olyoobius  speoiosus^  is  the  most 
deadly  foe  of  these  beautiful  shade  trees,  and  when  once  established  on 
a  street  lined  with  maples,  or  in  a  grove,  is  difficult  to  eradicate.  No 
caterpillar  strips  the  leaves  as  a  regular  recurrent  pest,  but  they  are  in 
the  Central  States  often  ruined  by  the  cottony  maple  scale ;  otherwise 
these  trees  are  remarkably  free  from  insect  pests,  and  from  their  clean- 
ness and  rapidity  of  growth,  as  well  as  dense  foliage  and  beautiful  out- 
lines, will  always  prove  a  favorite  shade  and  ornamental  tree. 

1.  Thb  sugar-maple  borer. 
Olyoobius  9pecio9us  (Say). 

Boring  into  the  solid  trunks  of  hoalthy  sngar* maple  trees,  often  killing  them,  a 
rather  large,  footless,  cylindrical,  whitish  gprnh,  changing  in  July  to  a  large,  beautU 
fnl,  yellow-striped  beetle,  marked  with  a  golden  }fi§  on  the  wing-covers. 

Although  the  question  as  to  whether  longicorn  larvae  will  bore  into 
healthy  solid  wood  is  by  some  regarded  as  undecided,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  present  larva  bores  for  several  inches  into  the  trunks  of 
healthy  trees,  both  young  maples  as  well  as  trees  ten  or  twenty  inches 
in  diameter.  The  following  case  fell  under  our  own  observation.  On 
the  grounds  of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswiclc,  Me.,  for  two  successive 
years  (1873-'74)  a  number  of  fine  sugar  or  rock  maples,  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  which  had  been  set  out  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  suddenly 
died,  and  on  being  cut  up  into  fire- wood  were  found  to  be  deeply  per- 
forated in  all  directions  by  larvae  referable  to  this  species  by  its  large 
size  and  resemblance  to  the  locust-borer.  More  than  one  larva  and  one 
borer  were  found  in  the  same  tree.  There  seemed  little  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  the  grubs  were  the  cause  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  tree. 

In  the  summer  of  1881 1  noticed  that  one  tree  in  the  coUege-campns 
was  partly  killed  by  these  borers,  and  that  other  ts»ea  ia  different 
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parts  of  the  town  had  been  bored  by  them.  One  tree,  over  one  foot 
in  thickness,  had  aboat  twelve  holes  in  the  tmnk,  from  which  the 
beetles  had  issued  a  year  or  two  previous.  The  leaves  during  the 
past  summer  were  small  and  curled  up,  and  the  tree  was  evidently 
in  a  sickly  condition.  The  few  Aphides  and  Psoci^  observable  on  the 
leaves  in  July  and  August,  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  occasion 
the  trouble,  and  we  attribute  it  to  the  effects  of  the  borer.  Another 
somewhat  larger  sugar  maple  in  the  same  yard,  the  age  of  which 
was  about  forty-five  years,  had  but  two  holes  in  it,  made  by  the 
same  borer,  probably  in  1878  or  1879;  the  tree  was  nearly  healthy, 
with  fully  developed  leaves.  A  red  maple  close  at  hand  had  not 
been  affected  by  the  borer,  and  we  could  not  learn  that  this  species 
{A.  rubrum)  had  ever  been  attacked  by  this  borer.  It  seems  to  us 
that  these  are  clearly  demonstrated  cases  where  healthy  trees  have 
been  killed  by  borers. 

The  first  observer  to  notice  this  borer,  and  the  fact 
that  it  destroys  living  maples,  was  Rev.  L.  W.  Leon- 
ard, who  gave  an  account  of  its  habits  to  Harris.  His 
attention  was  called,  in  1828,  to  some  young  maples 
in  Keene,  N.  H.,  which  were  in  a  dying  condition. 
He  discovered  the  insect  in  its  beetle  state  under 
the  loosened  bark  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  traced  the 
recent  track  of  the  larva  three  inches  into  the  solid 
wood.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  these  trees,  upon  ^^-  m.-mycobiu$  »pe- 
the  cultivation  of  which  much  care  had  been  be-  -  —From  SMinden. 
stowed,  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the  borers. 

This  beetle  was  said  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Beed,  in  1872,  to  be  gradually 
destroying  the  sugar  maples  at  London,  Canada,  and  in  the  Report 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario  for  1878  Mr.  Saunders  states 
that  the  destruction  was  spreading  rapidly  in  the  streets  of  the  same 
city.  To  this  society  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  figure  of  the 
beetle. 

Regarding  its  ravages  in  Vermont,  Mr.  J.  A.  Cintner  thus  writes  to 
the  Country  Gentleman  (1884) : 

This  borer  is  destroying  a  large  nainber  of  oar  sugar  maples,  as  its  borrows  asnally 
are  carried  around  the  trank  beneath  the  bark,  and  when  several  oconr  in  the  same 
tree  they  girdle  it  by  their  interlaciugs  and  thns  kill  the  tree.  Even  when  they  are 
not  fatal  to  the  tree,  they  occasion  unsightly  cracking  of  the  bark  and  serious  deform- 
ities of  growth.  In  the  pltfasant  village  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  where  I  am  sojourning, 
I  notice  that  very  many  of  the  beautiful  sugar  maples  that  ornament  its  streets  and 
shade  its  homes  are  threatened  with  speedy  destruction  through  the  attack  of  this 
pernicious  borer. 

The  beetle,  according  to  Harris,  lays  her  eggs  on  the  trunk  of  the 
maple  in  July  and  August.  The  grubs  burrow  into  the  bark  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched,  and  are  thus  protected  during  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  they  penetrate  deeper,  and  form,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
long  and  winding  galleries  in  the  wood,  up  and  down  the  ^^KfQQlp 
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This  destructive  borer  was,  iu  1884,  still  at  work'in  Maine,  where  we 
have  made  sach  observations  on  its  egg-laying  habits  and  the  mode  of 


Fig.  138.— Mine  of  Olyeohiu*  tpeeiomu,  one-third  natural  nise. 

life  of  the  freshly-hatched  larva,  that  it  now  seems  possible  to  prevent  it» 
^^ry  into  the  heart-wood  by  cutting  it  out  of  the  bark^in  the  antumn. 
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The  barrows,  or  mines,  either  extend  under  the  bark  or  descend  into 
the  wood  towards  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Different  trees  are  variously 
attacked.  Where  the  worms  remain  ander  the  bark  large  pieces  are 
loosened  and  gradually  fall  of^  leaving  sometimes  nearly  one  side  of 
the  trunk  bare.  At  the  same  time  the  general  health  of  the  tree  ia 
impaired,  as  shown  by  the  sparseness  of  the  leaves. 

The  beetles  were  unusually  frequent  in  Brunswick  during  late  July 
and  especially  in  August,  1884,  at  this  time  laying  their  eggs.    Al- 


Fio.  laO.-^Hine  of  Glycofdus  tpeeiotut  in  bark  alone.    Natural  die. 

though  none  were  found  engaged  in  the  operation,  there  is  little  doubt, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  that  the  process  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
the  pine-borer,  or  Monohammus.  I  found  two  mines  of  this  borer 
which  crossed  each  other  (Fig.  138),  though  usually  each  follows  an  in- 
dependent course,  unless  much  crowded.  On  a  single  tree  from  one 
side  of  which  the  bark  had  fallen  off  in  consequence  of  ^the  attacks  of 
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this  insect,  there  were  abont  twelve  **  mines "  or  burrows,  of  which 
ten  ran  up  the  trunk.  The  mines  were  from  15  to  24  inches  long,  one 
measuring  2  feet  and  8  inches  in  length.  At  the  upper  end  the  mines 
are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  The  mine  either  finally  sinks 
deep  in  the  wood  or  extends  all  the  way  under  the  bark  until  at  the 
extreme  end,  where  it  sinks  in  a  little  way  to  form  a  cell,  or  chamber, 
for  the  chrysalis. 

The  tree  dies  slowly,  and  where  the  trunk  has  been  mined  on  one 
side  only  tbe  tree  lives  on,  though  the  foliage  be  much  thinner.  Trees 
may,  as  we  have  observed,  live  for  at  least  five  or  six  years  with  a 
number  of  borers  in  their  trunks. 

Fresh  firom  the  observations  made  on  the  mode  of  egg-laying  in  the 
common  pine-borer,  I  looked,  September  12,  for  the  eggs  or  freshly- 
hatched  larvae  of  Olycobius  speciosusy  and  found  the  latter  at  once.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  Leonard,  of  Dublin,  N.  H.,  many  years  ago,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Harris,  stated  that  the  maple-tree  boi'er,  on  hatching,  remained  in  the 
bark  through  the  winter.  Upon  examining  a  sugar  maple  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  I  found  that  twenty  eggs  had  been  laid  in  different 
parts  of  the  bark  from  near  the  ground  to  where  the  branches  origi- 
nated, a  distance  of  about  10  feet.  The  site  of  oviposition  was  recog- 
nized by  a  rusty,  irregular  discoloration  of  the  bark  abont  the  size  of  a 
cent,  and  especially  by  the  ^^frass,"  or  castings,  which  to  the  length  of 
an  inch  or  more  were  attached  like  a  broken  corkscrew  to  the  bark. 
On  cutting  into  the  bark,  the  recently-hatched  larvee  (5  to  7°^  in 
length)  were  found  lying  in  their  mines,  or  burrows,  at  the  depth  of  a 
tenth  to  a  sixth  of  an  inch. 

The  barrows  already  made  (Fig.  140) 
were  about  an  inch  long,  some  a  little 
longer;  the  larva  usually  mines  upward* 
No  eggs  were  found,  but  they  are  laid 
in  obscurely  marked  gashes,  about  a 
fifth  of  an  inch  long,  usually  near  a 
crevice  in  the  bark. 

These  gashes  and  castings  are  readily 
discoverable,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
save  these  valuable  shade  trees  by  look- 
ing for  them  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
or  early  spring,  and  cutting  out  the 
worms.  The  beetles  were  not  uncom- 
mon at  Brunswick  in  July  and  August 
in  1884.  Of  six  grubs  which  I  cut  out 
over  half  seemed  unhealthy,  perhaps 
diseased  by  the  water  which  had  pene* 
trated  their  mines. 

I  have  recommended  protecting  val- 
uable   shade  trees    by  wrapping    the 
trunks  with  narrow  bands  of  cloth  well  saturated  with  kerosene  oil  in 


Fig.  140.— Mines  of  reoently  hfttohod  larre 
of  Olyeobiua  tpedonit. 
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Aogost  and  September,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  beetles  and  to  destroy  the 
freshly-hatched  grabs,  bnt  since  discovering  how  easily  the  grubs  and 
castings  of  the  freshly-hatched  worms  can  be  detected  a  few  days  or 
weeks  atter  the  eggs  have  been  laid,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  easiest 
and  surest  preventive  is  to  cut  out  the  grubs  when  lying  in  their 
autumn  and  winter  quarters  just  under  the  surface  of  the  bark.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  destroy  the  fully- grown  worms  in  their  <*  mines'' 
or  burrows,  since  the  latter  extend  up  the  tree  either  directly  under  the 
bark  or  are  sunken  in  the  wood.  On  one  tree  nearly  destroyed  by  this 
borer,  out  of  about  fourteen  mines  twelve  extended  upward.  Hence  it 
Is  useless  to  try  to  find  the  hole  and  inject  oil  into  it  There  now  seems 
no  reason  why  valuable  shade  maple  trees  should  not  be  saved  by  a 
few  hours'  close  observation  and  removal  of  the  young  grubs,  say  in 
September  or  October. 

The  beetle  is  black,  with  a  yellow  head,  with  the  anteiuie  and  the  eyes  reddish- 
blaok ;  the  thorax  is  blaok,  with  two  transyerse  yeUow  spots  oo  each  side ;  the  wing- 
ooTers  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length  are  black,  the  remaining  third  is  yellow, 
and  they  are  ornamented  with  bands  and  spots  arranged  in  the  following  manner :  a 
yellow  spot  on  each  shonlder,  a  broad,  yellow,  carved  band  or  arch,  of  which  the  yel- 
low scntel  forms  the  keystone  on  the  base  of  the  wing- coders;  behind  this  a  zigzag 
yellow  band  forming  the  letter  VVf  ftoroes  the  middle  another  yellow  band  arching 
backwards,  and  on  the  yellow  tip  a  black  carved  band  and  spot ;  legs  yellow,  while 
the  nnder  side  of  the  body  is  reddish- yellow,  variegated  with  brown.  Nearly  an  inch 
in  length.    (Harris.) 

U,  The  horn-tail  borbr. 

Tremex  oolumha  (LinosBos). 

Order  Htmbnoptbra  ;  family  Uroceridjb. 

Boring  in  the  trank  and  making  large  round  holes,  a  large  white  grab  with  a  promi- 
nent spine  on  the  end  of  the  body,  and  transforming  in  the  late  snmmer  into  a  large 
dear- winged  saw-fly,  with  a  long  large  *'  saw"  on  the  tail  of  the  female. 

This  interesting  insect  bores  indifferently  in  various  forest  and  shade 
trees,  attacking  the  elm,  oak,  sycamore,  and  perhaps  more  commonly  the 
maple.  The  holes  of  this  borer  may  be  recognized  by  their  large  num- 
bers within  a  given  space,  and  by  their  regular,  evenly-cut  shape,  being 
about  the  diameter  of  a  lead-pencil.  We  remember  seeing  some  years 
ago  a  tree  at  Saratoga  Springs,  in  the  trunk  of  which,  where  the  bark 
liad  been  removed,  were  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  round  even  holes  made 
by  these  insects,  which  seem  to  work  somewhat  in  concert.  Isolated 
4shade  trees  along  roads  and  in  streets  are  favorite  habitats.  Harris 
«ays  that  an  old  elm  tree  in  his  vicinity  used  to  be  a  favorite  place  of 
resort  for  this  saw-fly,  numbers  of  them  collecting  about  it  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  the  early  part  of  September.  "  Six  or 
more  females  might  frequently  be  seen  at  once  upon  it,  employed  in 
boring  into  the  trunk  and  laying  their  eggs,  while  swarms  of  the  males 
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hovered  around  them.     For  fifteen  years  or  more  some  large  button- 
wood  trees  in  Oambridge  have  been  visited  by  them  in  the  same  way." 

Prof.  J.  A.  Lintner,  State  Entomologist  of  New  York,  has  communis 
cated  the  following  facts  to  the  Ooantry  Gentleman : 

Something  has  attacked  a  large  maple  tree  in  front  of  my  house.  The  trunk  looka 
as  ii  a  large  doee  of  bnckshot  had  been  shot  into  it,  haying  fifty  or  more  clean  holea 
aboat  ooe-eighth  of  an  inch  across.  Can  yon  tell  me  what  to  do  to  save  the  tree  f 
I  have  seen  a  larice  insect  like  a  wasp,  with  several  boring  arrangements  at  least 
3  inches  long  each,  inserting  these  into  the  tree.    Do  these  canse  the  mischief? 

W.  S.  J. 

Pougkkeep9ie,  N.  Y. 

[Answer  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Lintner,  State  Bntomologist.] 

The  several  holes  in  the  maples  have  been  bored  by  the  larvaB  of  Tremex  columba, 
one  of  our  saw-flies  and  the  largest  of  onr  species.  The  female  is  armed  with  astont 
borer,  the  end  of  which  is  famished  with  teeth,  by  means  of  which  it  is  thrust 
through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  to  the  depth  sometimes  of  half  an  inch,  and  the  egg 
inserted.  Occasionally  the  female  is  unable  to  withdraw  her  borer,  when  she  may- 
be captured,  during  the  tuonths  of  Juiy  and  August,  struggling  to  escape  from  the 
tree.  The  larva  hatching  from  the  egg  burrows  into  the  trunk,  and  when  it  haa 
nearly  matured,  by  the  aid  of  its  strong  jaws,  it  enlarges  its  round  burrow  outwardly 
to  the  size  often  of  a  small  lead  pencil,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  perfect  insect. 

While  maples  are  more  fr^uently  attacked  by  this  insect  than  other  trees,  it  ia 
also  found  in  oaks,  elms,  and  sycamores,  and  more  commonly  in  those  planted  as 
shade  trees  in  streets  or  about  dwellings.  Unless  it  is  very  abundant  it  does  not 
destroy  the  tree  that  it  attacks,  bat  the  holes  soon  heal  over  without  serious  injury 
following.  Its  injuries  are  fkr  less  ser  ious  than  are  those  of  another  borer  of  the  maple, 
the  GlyoobiM  apeoioaua  (Say),  a  beautiful  long- homed  beetle,  the  black  wing-covera 
of  which  are  prettily  ornamented  by  a  yellow  VVt  <uid  by  other  yellow  bands  and 
spots. 

^^  The  female,  when  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  draws  her  borer  out  of  its 
sheath,  till  it  stands  perpendicularly  under  the  middle  of  herbody^ 
when  she  plunges  it,  by  repeated  wriggling  motions,  through  the  bark 
into  the  wood.  When  the  hole  is  made  deep  enough,  she  then  drops 
an  egg  therein,  conducting  it  to  the  place  by  means  ofthe  two  furrowed 
pieces  of  the  sheath.  The  borer  often  pierces  the  bark  and  wood  to 
the  depth  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  and  is  sometimes  driven  in  so  tightly 
that  the  insect  cannot  draw  it  out  again,  but  remains  fastened  to  the 
tree  till  she  dies.  The  eggs  are  oblong-oval,  pointed  at  each  end,  and 
rather  less  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length."  Harris  adds,  what 
has  been  observed  frequently  by  others  since  his  time,  that  these  larvse 
are  often  destroyed  by  the  maggots  or  larv»  of  two  singular  ichneu- 
mon flies  {Bhifssa  atrata  and  lunator).  These  are  the  largest  known 
ichneumon  flies ;  they  are  provided  with  long,  slender  borers  or  ovi- 
positors from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  which  they  thrust  into  the 
deep  holes  made  by  the  Tremex  borers,  in  the  bodies  of  which  they 
insert  an  egg. 

(We  have,  however,  observed  one  of  these  Rhyssa  engaged  in 
ovipositing  in  an  elm  tree  infested  with  the  larvee  of  Compsidea 
tridentata.)  ^         i 
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The  following  description  of  the  larva  is  copied  from  oar  report ''  On 
the  Insects  affecting  the  Oranberry,  with  remarks  on  other  injanous 
Insects.^ 

The  larva,—A  long,  white,  cylinlrioal  worm,  with  th©  segment  behind  the  head  of 
the  same  width  as  the  twelfth  segment  from  the  head ;  the  thirteenth  nmch  nar- 
rower, regularly  rounded  behind,  with  a  deep  ores se  above,  leading  back- 
ward and  a  little  downward  to  a  small,  sharp,  terminal,  dark-reddish 
bom.  The  horn  is  aonte,  with  three  teeth  above,  near  the  base,  and  two 
emallerones  on  the  under  side.  Each  of  the  three  last  rings  bulges  out 
on  the  under  side.  The  head  is  white,  and  about  half  as  wide  as  the 
eegment  behind,  into  which  it  partially  sinks.  It  is  rounded,  smooth, 
with  the  antennsB  represented  by  small  rounded  tubercles,  ending  in  a  mi- 
nute homy  spine;  should  the  spine  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  joint, 
then  the  appendage  is  three-jointed.  The  olypens  is  broader  than  the 
labmm  by  a  distance  equal  to  its  own  length.  The  labrum  is  a  little 
more  than  twice  as  broad  as  long,  with  the  front  edge  slightly  sin  nous. 
The  large,  powerful  mandibles  ar^ four-toothed  on  one  side  and  three- 
toothed  on  the  other.  The  mazille  are  three-lobed,  the  lobes  unequal, 
•ending  in  spines,  the  middle  lobe  with  two  spines,  the  oater  lobe  much 
emaller  than  the  others.  The  labiam  or  under  lip  is  rather  large,  rounded, 
with  a  spine  projecting  on  each  side.  The  prothorax  or  segment  next  be-  Larva  of 
hind  the  head  is  twice  as  long  as  the  one  behind  it,  divided  into  two  por-  Tremex 
tions  by  a  suture  behind  it.  There  are  three  pairs  of  small,  soft,  nn-  eolumba 
jointed  feet,  of  which  the  first  pair  are  considerably  the  largest ;  they  ^J;  ®^" 
do  not  project  straight  out,  but  are  pressed  to  the  body  and  directed  Packard, 
backward.  There  are  ten  pairs  of  spiracles,  one  pair  on  the  hinder  edge 
of  the  prothorax,  twice  as  large  as  the  others ;  the  second  pair  between  the  second 
and  third  rings,  and  the  eight  others  on  the  eight  basal  abdominal  segments. 
Length,  2.25  inches ;  greatest  thickness,  .28  inch. 

The  larvsB  firoin  which  the  above  description  was  taken  were  fonnd  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  early  in  October,  in  a  tree  containing  several  of  the 
ad  alt  insects,  which  had  not  left  their  holes  and  seemed  likeb'  to  be 
destined  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  tree,  dementi  has,  in  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, taken  several  of  the  imago  with  the  larvsB  from  the  oak  in  March, 
490  that  it  undoubtedly  hibernates  as  an  imago. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrington  states  (Oan.  Eut,  xiv,  225)  that  on  the  9th 
of  October,  1880,  he  found  one  ovipositing  in  an  old  beech,  wtiich  had 
for  some  time  been  much  infested  by  these  borers.  He  also,  October 
10«  visited  some  old  maples  which  are  a  favorite  resort  of  these  insects, 
and  captured  upon  one  of  them  a  female  in  the  act  of  ovipositing,  while 
fipon.the  same  tree  were  the  bodies  of  three  or  four  which  had  evidently 
very  recently  perished  in  the  performance  of  such  act. 

3.  The  wuitb-horned  xiphidria. 

Xiphidria  albicomia  Harris. 

Order  Hymenoptera  ;  family  Urocerid^. 

This  fine  saw-fly  has  been  found  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrington  not  only 
upon  dead  trees,  but  he  has  usually  observed  it  upon  living  ones;  not 

*  In  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of 
the  Territories  for  1876,  p.  531.    By  F.  V.  Hayden,  U.  8.  Geologist.    Washington,  1878. 
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only  on  those  that  are  old  and  hastening  to  decay,  but  preferably  upoD 
those  that  are  youug  and  presumably  vigorous.  He  observed  them 
^almost  daily  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July  on  shade  treeea 
in  Ottawa,  or  on  trees  in  the  neighboring  woods.  ^^  On  a  tree  not 
more  than  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter  I  have  seen  as  many  as  eight 
ovipositing  at  the  same  time,  and  have  frequently  observed  two  or 
three  at  ouce  upon  small  shade  trees.  Tremex  in  its  endeavors  to 
oviposit  through  the  tough,  thick  bark  of  the  old  trees  frequently  faila 
in  withdrawing  its  ovipositor,  and  scores  of  such  selfimmplated  mar- 
tyrs to  the  propagation  of  their  race  may  be  seen  in  the  autumn  dead 
and  dry.  This  is  a  fate  that  rarely  befalls  Xiphidria ;  indeed,  I  have 
only  met  with  one  instance  of  a  dead  specimen  thus  anchored.  Hence 
this  insect  will  in  many  instances  deposit  successfully  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  its  eggs  than  can  its  larger  relative,  and  thus  stands  a 
better  chance  of  rapidly  increasing  the  species.  •  •  •  In  July  last 
I  found  in  a  neighboring  wood  a  dead  tree  on  which  the  bark  had 
become  shriveled  and  loosened.  On  removing  a  large  patch  of  th& 
bark,  the  surface  of  the  wood  was  found  to  be  thoroughly  riddled  with 
the  holes  of  X.  albieamiSy  either  empty  or  still  containing  dead  insects. 
These  had  evidently  been  prevented  from  leaving  their  burrows  by  the^ 
death  of  the  tree  and  consequent  drying  and  hardening  of  the  bark.. 
Many  others  had  partly  penetrated  the  bark  and  then  perished  from 
the  same  cause.  The  holes  were  slightly  larger  than  would  be  made 
by  an  ordinary  knitting* needle,  and  penetrated  the  solid  wood  perpen- 
dicularly to  some  depth.''    (Rep.  Ent.  Soc.  Ontario  for  1883,  p.  40.) 

The  saw-fly, — ^With  a  general  resemblance  to  Tremex  oolumhay  it  is  much  smallery. 
and  is  black,  with  white  markinfi^s  and  yellow  legs.  Females  one  half  to  two- 
thirds  inch  long;  antennse  white;  thorax  with  a  triangular  white  patch  inclosing  a 
black  dot  on  the  shoulder  and  two  small  spots  on  the  back  between  the  hinder  pair 
of  wings.  Abdomen  jet-black,  except  four  to  six  light  spots  or  semi-bands  on  each 
side.    The  male  is  generally  smaller,  the  abdomen  flattened  and  rounded  at  the  tip» 

Remedy. — Mr.  Harrington  proposes  the  use  of  a  preparation  made 
by  diluting  soft-soap  with  a  saturated  solution  of  washing  soda,  which 
roust  not  be  made  too  thin.  This  should  be  liberally  applied  with  a 
brush,  so  as  to  fill  all  crevices  in  the  bark  and  give  it  a  good  coating. 
As  the  female  of  Xiphidria,  like  those  of  the  apple- borers,  seems 
always  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  trunk  below  the  branches,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  protect  in  this  manner  shade  trees  in  towns  and 
districts  where  the  insect  was  observed,  especially  recently  trans- 
planted trees,  which  the  insect  seems  to  single  out  as  offering  special 
advantages  for  her  future  offspring;  perhaps  because  she  can  perceive 
in  them  a  weaker  vitality,  even  when  they  are  apparently  flourishing. 
The  coating  would  have  to  be  applied  in  the  early  part  of  June  and 
again  a  month  later,  as  the  insects  occur  during  the  greater  part  of 
June  and  July. 
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4.  Orysaus  $aifi  Westwood. 

This  interesting  saw-fly  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrington 
to  breed  in  the  wood  of  old  dead  sagar  maples,  while  he  thinks  that 
it  may  also  infest  the  willow,  and  possibly  a  variety  of  trees,  bnt 
whether  it  feeds  on  the  wood  or  is  parasitic  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
The  perfect  insect  in  Canada  appears  in  Jnne.  It  is  very  lively  in  its 
movements  and  might  be  mistaken  for  a  moth.  (Can.  Ent.,  xix,  p.  81, 
1887.) 

The  $aw'fly. — Body  stoat,  black,  oyliodrioal.  Length  aboat  one-half  an  inch. 
Face  yery  coarsely  panctnred,  sometimes  with  a  short  white  line  on  each  side ;  the 
▼ertex  prominent,  and  the  lower  ooellns  sarroanded  with  conspicnons  tnberclee ; 
eyes  moderately  large.  The  antenne  are  peculiar :  In  the  male  they  have  eleven 
Joints,  the  third  slightly  longer  and  fonr  to  eleven  snbeqnal :  in  tbe  female  they  have, 
however,  only  ten  Joints,  of  which  4,  5,  and  10  are  very  short ;  in  both  sexes  they  are 
touched  with  white  near  the  middle.  The  wings  are  hyaliue,  with  a  broad,  smoky 
band  commencing  near  the  stigma,  and  extending  almost  to  the  tips.  The  legs  have 
a  spot  on  the  tip  of  the  femora,  and  a  line  on  the  tibia  without  white.  In  the 
female  the  anterior  pair  is  swollen,  the  tibise  orookM,  and  the  tarsi  with  only  three 
Joints.  The  abdomen  has  the  basal  segment  very  coarsely  punctured,  or  scabrous; 
the  remaining  ones  polished,  shining,  varying  in  color  as  previously  mentioned. 

The  ovipositor  is  of  special  interest,  as  it  differs  remarkably  from  those  of  the 
other  UrooeridsB.  UsuaUy  it  is  not  visible,  as  when  retracted  the  tip  is  concealed  in 
a  deep  cleft  in  the  terminal  segments.  It  has  the  appearance,  as  stated  by  Norton,  of 
springing  from  the  last  segment,  but  it  is  evidently  attached  much  nearer  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  and  is  protruded  from  beneath  a  small  ventral  scale,  which  is 
apparently  a  portion  of  the  fifth  segment.  It  is  very  slender,  hair-like,  and  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  the  insect,  and  must  consequently  be  coiled  within  the  abdomen  in 
a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Ibalia.  Norton  says  it  is  ordinarily  concealed 
in  a  channel  beneath  the  abdomen ;  Brull^,  and  other  authors,  as  rolled  spirally 
within  it.    (Can.  Ent.  xix,  May,  1887,  p.  85.)* 

5.  OryaauB  terminalis  Newman. 

Mr.  Harrington  records  having  taken  specimens,  *^  both  in  the  act  of 
emerging  from  the  tmnk  of  a  dead  maple,  and  in  the  act  of  ovipositing 
therein."    It  appears  in  Jnne. 

*Ihalia  macuUpennis  Hald.  '*  This  curious  species  belongs  to  the  family  Cynipidss, 
or  gaU-forming  hymenoptera,  and  is  much  larger  than  any  of  our  other  species.  It  is 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and  the  wings  expand  about  an  inch.  The 
head  and  thorax  are  stout,  but  the  abdomen  is  compressed  laterally  until  it  is  very 
thin,  and  has  the  shape  almost  of  a  knife-blade.  The  ovipositor  is  very  long  and 
slender,  and  when  not  in  use  is  retracted  and  coiled  up  in  the  abdomen.  The  insects 
are  rare,  and  have  only  recently  been  recorded  (by  Provancher)  as  occurring  in  Can- 
ada. I  find  both  sexes  upon  old  trees  in  June,  and  have  fouud  the  female  oviposit- 
ing in  the  bark.  The  general  color  is  yellow,  with  brown  spots  upon  the  head  and 
thorax,  and  with  black  bands  upon  the  abdomen  and  the  legs.  It  is  i>ossible  that 
the  larv»  may  be  parasitic  upon  those  of  one  or  more  of  the  insects  mentioned  in 
this  paper.''    (Harrington,  Hep.  Ent.  Soc.  Ontario,  1887,  p.  2A.) 
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6.  Thb  sixtben-leggbd  maple-borer. 

JEgeria  acerni  (Clemens). 

Order  Lepidoptera.;  family  ^GSRiADiE. 

Following  the  work  of  the  flat-headed  borer,  borrowing  under  the  bark  of  the  soft 
maple,  sometimes  girdling  and  killing  the  tree,  a  cat-erpillar  with  sixteen  legs,  spin- 
ning a  cocoon  of  silk  covered  with  its  castings;  the  moths  issning  from  the  tree  late 
in  May  and  thence  through  the  snmmer,  the  worms  occnrring  under  the  bark  through 
the  summer  and  winter.    (Riley.) 

This  borer  is  sometimes  very  destractive  to  soft  and  sometimes  to 
sagar  maples,  especially  young  trees,  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri, 
the  moths  sometimes  emerging  in  great  numbers  from  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  in  May  and  June.  Mr.  O.  B.  Pilate  states  that  the  red  maple  trees 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  were  greatly  infested  by  this  borer,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  large  number  of  those  shade  trees  are  dead  or  dying.  (Bull. 
Brooklyn  Ent.  Club,  vol.  i,  20.) 

Mr.  Kellicott  remarked  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist  for  January, 
1881,  that  the  ^^  larvse  of  this  moth  are  annually  doing  much  damage 

to  the  hard  maples  {Acer  saccharinum), 
planted  so  generally  in  this  city  [Buffalo] 
for  shade ;  they  are  less  destructive  to  the 
soft  maple  {A,  rubrum).  It  appears  that 
they  seldom  attack  uninjured  trees,  but 
depend  upon  accidents  to  afford  them  op- 
portunity to  ent^er  the  inner  bark  and  su- 
perficial wood  5  when  once  established  they 
keep  at  the  scar  or  wound  year  after  year, 
thus  preventing  recovery  and  causing  the 
trunks  to  become  rough  and  unsightly ;  in 
many  cases  the  trees  are  thus  almost 
ruined.  The  moths  appear  most  nunier- 
v:  ~^;^/      '"  ,'        ously  from  May  20  to  June  15.    I  have 

H^^  W      '      '        not  been  able  to  find,  after  patient  search, 

this  borer  in  our  forest  maples.'' 

Professor  Biley  says  he  has  always  found 
the  worms  in  such  trees  as  have  been  in- 
jured either  by  the  work  of  the  fiat-headed 
borer,  by  the  rubbing  of  the  trees  against 
a  post  or  board  or  in  some  other  way.  "  Where  the  bark  is  kept 
fiinooth  they  never  seem  to  trouble  it,  the  parent  evidently  preferring 
to  consign  her  eggs  to  cracked  or  roughened  pai-ts.  For  this  reason  the 
worm  is  not  found  in  the  smootiier  branches,  but  solely  in  the  main 
trunk," 

Remedies.—^''  Whether  the  soap  applications  will  prevent  the  moth 
from  depositing  her  eggs  is  not  known ;  judging  from  analogy,  probably 
not.    Yet  it  will  tend  to  keep  the  bark  smoother,  andrJn  being  used  to 
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shield  the  tree  from  the  other  borer,  it  will  indirectly  shield  it  from  this 
one.  Mr.  Oennadios  recommends  whitewashing  the  trunks,  and  filling 
up  all  holes  and  fissures  with  mortar,  so  as  to  render  the  bark  as  smooth 
as  possible.'' 

Mr.  W.  Saunders  remarks  that  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the 
bark  of  the  soft  and  sugar  maple  trees,  chiefly  on  the  former,  and  when 
hatched  the  young  larvae  burrow  through  the  bark  and  feed  upon  the 
inner  portion  and  sap  wood,  never  penetrating  into  the  solid  heart- wood. 
The  excavations  made  by  the  larva  are  filled  with  its  brown  castings. 
When  it  is  fully  grown  it  eats  its  way  nearly  through  the  bark,  leaving 
but  a. very  thin  layer  unbroken;  it  then  retires  within  its  burrow,  and 
having  inclosed  itself  within  a  loose,  silky  cocoon,  changes  to  a  brown 
chrysalis.  A  short  time  before  the  moth  escapes  the  chrysalis  wriggles 
itself  forward  and  pushing  itself  against  the  thin  papery-like  layer  of 
bark,  ruptures  it  and  protrudes  as  shown  in  Fig.  142,  d.  Soon  afterward 
the  imprisoned  moth  in  its  struggles  ruptures  the  chrysalis  and  escapes. 

^^  This  insect  appears  to  be  increasing  in  numbers  every  year,  and  is 
very  destructive,  especially  to  young  maple  trees.  Many  of  the  shade 
trees  in  London  are  much  injured  by  it,  and  when  very  numerous  it  is 
liable  to  completely  girdle  the  tree  and  kill  it.  It  is  also  found  through- 
out the  Middle  States.  To  prevent  the  moths  from  laying  their  eggs 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  should  be  painted  about  the  first  of  June  with  a 
mixture  of  soft-soap  and  lye  about  the  thickness  of  paint,  or  with  a  mixt- 
ure of  lime  and  soap.  When  once  the  larvae  obtain  an  entrance  it  is 
very  difficult  to  discover  them,  and  they  will  then  carry  on  their  de- 
structive work  all  through  the  summer."  (Oan.  Ent.,  xiii,  p.  69.)  (See 
also  Insect  Life,  ii,  1890,  251.) 

The  math. — Head  and  palpi  deep  reddish  orange,  thorax  ochero as  yellow;  ahdomen 
blaisb  black  Taried  with  yellow,  with  a  deep  reddish  termioal  tuft.  Fore- wings  with 
the  edges  and  median  vein  blnish  black  dasted  with  yeUowish;  a  large  discal  blaish 
black  patch ;  end  of  the  wing  ocherons  yellow  with  a  blackish  snbterminal  band 
and  the  Tetns  blackish.  Hind  wings  with  a  blackish  discal  patch.  Body 
beneath  ocherons  yellow,  with  ^  blaish  black  patch  on  each  side  of  the  second  ab- 
dominal segment.  Middle  and  posterior  tibise  ringed  with  blaish  black ;  the  fore- 
legs blackish,  with  the  cox»  (or  hip  Joints)  touched  with  reddish  orange ;  expanse 
of  wings  about  0.80  inch. 

The  larva  is  a  little  oyer  half  an  inch  long,  livid  white,  the  head  small  and  yMlow, 
cerrioal  shield  paler;  with  sixteen  legs,  all  of  which  are  reddish.    (Clemens.) 

7.  Thb  flat-hbaded  ▲ppls-trbb  borkr. 

Chryaohothris  femorata  Fabricias. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  sometimes  riddling  soft  maples  through  and  through, 
aometimes  confining  itself  mostly  to  the  inner  bark,  causing  peculiar  black  scars  and 
holes  in  the  trunk ;  a  flat-headed  grub,  transforming  to  a  flat,  hard-shelled  beetle. 
(Blley.) 

While  this  beetle  more  commonly  infests  the  oak  (p.  64)  and  the 
i^ple,  it  threateins  in  the  Western  States,  according  to  Biley«  to  impair 
the  valne  of  the  soft  maple  for  shade  and  ornamental  pnrposMSs.         y 
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6.  The  peach  and  cherry  plat-headed  borer. 

Dicerca  divaricata  Say. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Buprestid^. 

(Larva,  PI.  xvi,  tig.  2.) 

Boring  in  red  maple  stnmps,  a  flat-headed  borer  whose  prothoracic  segment  is  not 
so  wide  in  proportion  to  the  two  following  segments  as  in  Chrysobothris  larve. 

Although  Fitch  says  that  the  beech  is  undonbtedly  the  original  resi- 
dence of  this  borer,  now  destructive  to  cherry  and  peach  trees,  and 
that  '^  wherever  a  dead  tree  of  this  kind  occars  some  of  these  beetles 
will  almost  always  be  found  upon  it  on  sunnydays  in  midsummer,^  we 
have  found  several  of  the  fully  and  half  grown  larvee,  with  the  dead 
beetle,  in  a  partly  rotten  stump  of  the  swamp  maple  at  Providence, 
June  1.  The  hole  for  the  exit  of  the  beetle  is  oval  cylindrical,  8™™  in 
its  longer  diameter  and  4°*°*  in  its  shorter.  The  following  description 
of  the  larva  was  drawn  up  from  the  larger  specimens ;  that  of  the 
beetle  is  quoted  from  Harris : 

Xarva.—Pro thoracic  segment  moderately  broad,  not  so  long  as  wide,  bat  not  so  wide 
in  proportion  to  the  two  succeeding  segments  as  in  Chrysobothris ;  the  second  thoracic 
segment  trapezoidal,  narrower  than  the  first  by  two-thirds  of  its 
length ;  third  thoracic  segment  a  little  narrower  and  a  little  longer 
than  the  second.  All  the  abdominal  segments  about  two-thirds 
as  wide  as  the  third  thoracic,  and  round  and  thick.  The  termi- 
nal segment  a  little  over  one  half  as  wide  as  the  one  before  it. 
Prothoracic  segment  with  a  large  broad  rough  chitiuous  surface^ 
M^ii^  \  ^^^^  *"  inverted  narrow  Y  with  long  slender  arms  to  the  V- 

/  ^|HV  \  On  the  underside  of  the  segment  the  rough  surface  is  divided 

' «  ^^v     ^*  into  two  by  two  nearly  parallel   longitudinal  smooth  lines. 

Length  of  body,   35™™ ;  length  of  prothoracic  segment,  5»« ; 
Pig.  Ii3.~ Dieerea      breadth,    7™"» ;    width   of   metathoracic  segment,  5°»"»;  width 
divaneata.  Marx  del.      ^^  ^^  average  abdominal  segment,  4"»'n. 

The  beetle, — Wing-covers  much  elongated  and  spreading  widely  apart  at  the  end ; 
the  insect  copper-colored,  thickly  covered  with  little  punctures;  the  prothorax  slightly 
furrowed  in  the  middle ;  the  wing-covers  marked  with  numerous  fine  irregular  im- 
pressed lines  and  small  oblong  square  elevated  black  spots ;  middle  of  the  breast  fur- 
rowed ;  the  male  with  a  little  tooth  on  the  under  side  of  the  shanks  of  the  middle  pair 
of  legs.     Length,  18  to  23™°>. 

In  addition  to  the  above  description  of  the  larva,  the  following 
characters  may  be  given.  The  mouth-parts  are  as  described  in  Chryso- 
bothris  femorata,  and  a  drawing  could  not  well  show  the  generic  or 
specific  differences  between  Chrysobothris  f€mora4M  Skud  D.  divaricata  as 
regards  these  parts.  They  are  as  described  in  (7.  femorata  ;  the  labium 
is  the  same,  but  with  the  front  edge  perhaps  a  little  less  full  and  rounded. 
The  maxillsB  are  perhaps  a  little  fuller.  Antennae  the  same,  the  third 
joint  minute  and  rounded.  Un  the  whole,  the  antennae  and  maxillae  are 
a  little  stouter,  and  slightly  more  developed  than  in  C.  femorata.  The 
labrum  is,  however,  less  full  and  rounded  on  the  front  edge.  On  the 
mesothoracic  segment  is  a  transverse  narrow  chitinous  area,  while  that 
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on  the  metathoracic  segmeDt  is  of  a  doable  Innoid  shape.  The  first 
abdominal  segment  has  a  shorty  narrow  dorsal  area,  shorter  than  the 
one  on  the  preceding  segment  The  lateral  linear  crescent-shaped  im- 
pressed lines  are  well  marked. 

This  larva  differs  from  that  of  Ohrysobothris  femarata  in  being  con- 
siderably larger,  the  abdominal  segments  being  thicker  in  proportion 
to  the  prothorax,  and  also  in  the  style  of  sculptnring  on  the  prothorax. 
The  apex  of  the  V  i^  surrounded  by  a  square,  deeper-colored  area ;  the 
disk  on  the  under  side  is  divided  by  a  double  line,  which  widens  sud- 
denly in  front  into  halves. 

9.  The  quercitron  bark-borer. 

GrapkUurua  fasoiatug  (De  Ctoer). 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  Cerambycid^. 

This  beetle,  more  commonly  found  on  the  oak,  has  been  found  in  the 
pupa  as  well  as  adult  stage  under  the  bark  of  the  sugar  maple  in  North- 
ern New  York  by  Mr.  George  Hunt ;  and  we  have  reared  the  beetle 
from  a  pupa  found  under  the  bark  of  the  red  or  swamp  maple,  at 
Providence,  June  1.  The  cell  made  by  the  larva  for  the  repose  of  the 
pupa  is  about  an  inch  long,  one-third  of  an  inch  wide,  and  one-tenth 
deep.    (See  also  p.  71.) 

10.  Xyloierus  poUtus  Bay. 
Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  ScoLTTiDiE. 

In  this  species,  according  to  Leconte,  the  elytra  have  ill-defined  dis- 
tant rows  of  punctures,  with  interspaces  equally  strongly  punctured, 
pubescence  erect  and  abundant.  He  has  received  specimens  from  Dr. 
J.  A.  Lintner,  said  by  him  to  depredate  on  maple  trees.  '^  It  is  easily 
known,^  adds  Leconte,  ^*  by  being  more  hairy  than  the  other  species, 
with  the  interspaces  of  the  elytra  sparsely  punctured,  so  that  the  rows 
of  punctures  appear  confused." 

11.  Bellamira  soiUaris  Say. 

This  longicorn  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Harrington  in  the  act  of  ovi- 
positing in  a  maple  stump  in  July.    It  also  attacks  the  birch. 

The  beetle, — Head  ooDtraoted  behind  the  eyes  to  form  a  neck ;  thorax  narrow ; 
wiDg-covers  pubescent,  glistening,  rather  wide  at  the  base,  bat  tapering  rapidly 
behind,  and  shorter  than  the  abdomen.  Reddish,  with  yellowish  antennsB  and  feet. 
Length,  25"™  to  30™°>. 

12.  The  white  ant. 

Termed  flavipee  Kollar. 

The  following  copy  of  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen  (Can.  Ent,  xvii, 
p.  134)  shows  that  this  insect,  usually  only  destructive  to  rotten  wood, 
may  rarely  attack  living  trees.  ^         i 
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The  oommoD  white  ant  (  Termes  flavipes)  destroys  dead  wood,  stamps  of  trees,  and 
timber,  just  as  does  its  nearest  relative,  T.  luoifugus,  in  Europe.  Of  the  latter  spe- 
cies some  cases  are  reported  where  living  pines  and  oaks  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
sonth  of  France.  For  T.  flavipea  only  one  case  is  known,  in  which  living  grape-vines 
in  a  hot-honse  in  Salem  were  injured  (S.  H.  Scudder,  Proc.  Boston  N.  H.  S.,  voL 
vii,  p.  287).  Now  the  earth  in  the  hot-houses  there  in  Cambridge  is  largely  infested 
by  white  ants,  bat,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  destrnction  of  plants  has  been  observed.  I 
was  very  mnch  interested  by  the  information  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Pntnam  that  in  a  garden 
in  Irving  street  living  maples  were  largely  Infested  by  white  ants.  The  evidence  of 
the  trnth  of  this  information  was  apparent  by  the  first  glance  at  the  trees.  They  were 
three  in  number,  some  few  yards  separated,  more  than  60  feet  high,  2  feet  diameter 
at  base,  and  apparently  in  good  condition,  except  that  the  bark  was  in  certain  places 
affected  or  split.  Those  places  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  well-known 
winter  splits  of  the  bark  of  trees.  In  removing  parts  of  the  bark,  directly  living 
white  ants,  workers  and  a  few  soldiers,  were  found,  collected,  and  proved  to  belong 
to  T.  flavipes.  Closer  observation  showed  that  small  open  gangs,  covered  outside  by 
the  loose  bark,  ran  along  the  tree  to  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more.  There  wore  on  this 
estate  no  old  rotten  stumps,  but  some  of  the  adjacent  uninhabited  estates  contained 
them,  where  probably  the  nest  may  be  found ;  nevertheless,  the  whole  estate  was 
so  overrun  by  white  ants  that  they  had  made  along  the  fence  a  long  track  covered 
with  the  hard  day-like  mud  with  which  they  usuaUy  fill  the  eaten  parts.  As  the 
boards  of.the  fence  were  thin,  it  was  perhaps  judged  safer  to  build  the  canal  outside 
instead  of  on  the  interior  of  the  boards.  The  house,  a  frame  house,  about  teu  years  old, 
the  stables,  and  the  wooden  sheds  were  entirely  intact.  The  estate  near  to  it  seemed 
to  be  entirely  free  of  the  pest.  The  foliage  of  the  infested  trees  looked  very  remark- 
able. Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  the  curator  of  the  Cambridge  Herbarium,  was  at  first  at 
loss  to  determine  the  leaves ;  the  size,  the  shape,  and  the  venation  would  not  agree 
with  any  known  species.  But  when  he  saw  the  tree,  be  was  directly  sure  that  it  was 
only  the  common  Acer  ruhrum.  Some  fresh  shoots  near  the  base  of  the  tree  had  un- 
mistakably the  leaves  of  the  common  red  maple.  All  the  other  leaves  were  very 
small,  mostly  not  more  than  2  inches  broad,  the  median  lobe  often  short,  sometimes 
blunt,  and  not  longer  than  the  side  lobes ;  the  ribs  below  were  about  yellowish,  and 
decidedly  less  dark  than  on  the  red  maple.  The  owner  of  the  estate  had  for  ten 
years  not  observed  any  change  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  During  the  last  winter  the 
upper  part  of  one  tree,  some  20  feet,  broke  down  in  a  gale,  and  proved  to  be  not  in- 
fested by  white  ants.  Now  it  was  considered  safe  to  fell  the  whole  tree.  The  bark 
was,  in  the  place  where  the  gangs  went  up  along  the  trees,  extensively  bored  and 
hollowed  by  the  white  ants.  The  wood  itself  was  only'2  feet  above  the  ground  filled 
with  the  common  white  ant  holes  and  gangs,  but  no  more  than  1  inch  deep  around 
the  stump.  The  inner  part  of  the  tree  showed  the  wood  perfectly  souud  for  31  feet, 
except  a  perpendicular  hole  of  2  inches  diameter  in  the  middle  of  the  tree,  going 
down  to  the  root.  This  hole,  perhaps  made  by  squirrels,  had  black  ants  as  inhabit- 
ants. The  two  other  trees  are  still  standing.  In  consequence  of  those  facts,  I  looked 
around  in  Cambridge,  and  have  now  the  suspicion  that  perhaps  the  injury  done  to 
living  trees  may  be  less  rare  than  I  had  supposed.  If  similar  observations  are  made 
by  entomologists,  I  would  be  thankful  to  have  them  communicated  to  me. 

13.  Ptilinus  rufioomia  Say. 
Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  Ptinid^. 

Mr.  Harrington  states  that  he  has  seen  in  Canada  <'  great  nnmbers 
issuing  fh)m  maple  trees,  leaving  the  wood  riddled  with  small  holes." 
The  beetles,  he  says,  are  very  common  and  attack  various  trees,  both 
living  and  dead.    *' When  a  tree,  say  oak,  hickory,  or  maple,  has  been 
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iujnred  by  blazing  or  peeling  of  bark,  this  little  beetle  may  frequently 
be  seen  boring  into  the  exposed  wood,  or  if  the  injury  is  an  old  one, 
perhaps  numbers  may  be  found  emerging." 

This  beetle,  Mr.  Devereaux  writes  me,  is  found  in  New  York  in  great 
abundance  in  the  larval  state  in  timber,  logs,  and  cord-wood.  It 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  sbmmer  of  the  year  in  which  the  tree  is  cut; 
many  generations  following  each  other  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
same  log. 

The  beetle. — Brownishi  with  the  head  ahnoet  hidden  by  the  prothorax.  The  male 
much  smaller,  with  reddish  pectinate  antennsD.    Length,  5°^°*. 

14.  Eupsalia  minuta  (Dmry). 

Mr.  Harrington  records  collecting  about  twenty  of  these  beetles  from 
under  the  bark  of  a  large  fallen  sugar  maple.  ^*  The  larvae  had  appa- 
rently lived  chiefly  on  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark  and  on  the  sap  wood. 
On  another  occasion  I  found  specimens  emerging  from  a  maple  stump." 
(See  Oak  Insects,  p.  69.) 

15.  The  suoab-maple  timber  beetle. 

Cortkylus  punctati8$imus  (Zimm.) 

Order  Colboptera  ;  family  ScoLTTiDiB. 

The  devastations  of  this  beetle  have  been  described  by  Dr.  G.  H. 
Merriam  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  January,  1883: 

I  noticed  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  undergrowth  of  the  sugar  maple  in  Lewis 
Coniity,  northern  New  York,  seemed  to  be  dying.    The  leaves  drooped  and  withered^ 


a  e  d  h 

Fig.  144.  Mines  of  Oorthylut  pune<a(i««imia.— Merriam  del 

and  finally  shriveled  and  dried,  bnt  still  clang  to  the  branches,  ^he  majority  of  the 
plants  affected  were  bnshes  a  centimeter  or  two  in  thickness,  and  averaging  from  one  to 
two  meters  in  height,  thongh  a  few  exceeded  these  dimensions.  On  attempting  to 
pull  them  np  they  oniformly,  and  almost  without  exception,  broke  off  at4he  level  of 
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the  groand,  leaving  the  root  oDdisturbed.  A  glance  at  the  broken  end  saffloed  to 
reveal  the  mystery,  for  it  was  perforated,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  by  the 
tubnlar  excavations  of  a  little  Scolytid  beetle  which,  in  most  instances,  was  found 
still  engaged  in  his  work  of  destruction. 

At  this  time  the  wood  immediately  above  the  part  actually  invaded  by  the  insect 
was  still  sonnd,  bnt  a  couple  of  months  later  it  was  generaUy  found  to  be  rotten. 

During  September  and  October  I  dug  np  and  examined 
jfp  CV  ^  lArge  number  of  apparently  healthy  young  maples 
^r^^J  of  about  the  size  of  those  already  mentioned,  and 
/^  '  '\  ^AS  somewhat  surprised  to  discover  that  fully  10  per 
I  a^*  I  cent,  of  them  were  infested  with  the  same  beetles, 
l^^J  though  the  excavations  had  not  as  yet  been  suflS- 
t??-?^^  clently  extensive  to  afifect  the  outward  appearance  of 
f;;j'jT; ;::^  J  the  bush.  They  must  all  die  during  the  coming  win- 
tf^^  <Jk  ''vl  ^^f  ^^^  ^^^^  spring  will  show  that,  in  Lewis  County 
tl>^;tv^  alone,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  sugar  maples 

\i^^^      perished  from  the  ravages  of  this  Scolytid  during  the 
summer  of  1882. 
IlK.146.  C^yl«p«««««i«i«u,.        ^^  ^^,^  ^y^^  coneUtntes  the  entriuioe  to  the 

excavation  is,  without  exception,  at  or  very  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  invariably  beneath  the  layer  of  dead  and  de- 
caying leaves  that  everywhere  covers  the  soil  in  our  northern  deciduous  for. 
ests.  Each  burrow  consists  of  a  primary,  more  or  less  horizontal,  circular  canal, 
that  passes  completely  around  the  bush  but  does  not  perforate  into  the  entrance  hole, 
for  it  generally  takes  a  slightly  spiral  course,  so  that  when  back  to  the  starting  point 
it  falls  either  a  little  above  or  a  little  below  it— commonly  the  latter  (see  figs.  144,  a  and* 
h).  It  follows  the  periphery  so  closely  that  the  outer  layer  of  growing  wood,  sep- 
arating it  from  the  bark,  does  not  average  .25*°*"  in  thickness,  and  yet  I  have  never 
known  it  to  cut  entirely  through  this  so  as  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  bark. 

From  this  primary  circular  excavation  issue,  at  right  angles,  and  generally  in  both 
directions,  (np  and  down),  a  varying  number  of  straight  tubes,  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  plant  (see  figs.  144,  a,  5,  c).  They  average  five  or  six  millimeters  in  length  and 
commonly  terminate  blindly,  a  mature  beetle  being  usually  found  to  extend  farther 
and,  bending  at  a  right  angle,  to  take  a  turn  around  the  circumference  of  the  bash, 
thus  constituting  a  second  horizontal  circular  canal,  from  which,  as  from  the  primary 
one,  a  varying  number  of  short  vertical  tubes  branch  off,  and  in  very  exceptional 
cases  these  excavations  extend  still  deeper,  and  there  may  be  three,  or  even  four,  more 
or  less  complete  circular  canals.  Such  an  unusual  state  of  things  exists  from  the 
specimen  from  which  figure  144,  d,  is  taken. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most  important  of  which  is  shown  in 
figure  144,  d,  all  the  excavations  (including  both  the  horizonta  Icanals  and  their  verti- 
cal offshoots)  are  made  in  the  sap-wood,  immediately  under  the  bark,  and  not  in  the 
hard  and  comparatively  dry  central  portion.  This  is  donbtlees  because  the  outer 
layers  of  the  wood  are  softer  and  more  j  uicy,  and  therefore  more  easily  cut,  besides  con- 
taining more  nutriment  and  being,  doubtless,  better  relished  than  the  dryer  interior. 

This  beetle  does  not  bore,  like  some  insects,  but  devours  bodily  all  the  wood  that 
is  removed  in  making  its  burrows.  The  depth  of  each  vertical  tube  may  be  taken  as 
an  index  to  the  length  of  time  the  animal  has  been  at  work ;  and  the  number  of  these 
tubes  generally  tells  how  many  inhabit  each  bush,  for  as  a  general  rule  each  indi- 
vidual makes  hut  one  hole,  and  is  commonly  found  at  the  bottom  of  it.  All  of  the 
excavations  are  black  inside. 

The  beetle  is  snbcylindric  in  outline  and  very  small,  measuring  bnt  3.5°^  in 
length.  Its  color  is  a  dark  chestnut-brown,  some  specimens  being  almost  black.  Its 
head  is  bent  down  under  the  thorax  and  can  not  be  seen  from  above.    (See  fig.  145.) 
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16.  XyloteruM  polituB  Say. 

AocordiDg  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lintner  this  bark-borer  lives  at  the  expense 
of  the  maple. 

17.  Stenoscelia  hrevis  Boheman. 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  Calandbida. 

This  beetle  occurred  in  a  partly  rotten  stamp  of  the  red  maple  in  a 
swamp  at  Providence,  June  1,  in  company  with  Dicerca  divaricata  and 
Xe$tobium  affine.  All  these  beetles  were  sabnritted  to  Dr.  Leconte  for 
identification.  The  mines  are  irregular,  sinuous,  1.5  to  2°^  in  diameter, 
and  were  quite  numerous. 

18.  Xe$tobium  affine  Le  Coote. 
Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  PriNiDiE. 

Several  specimens  of  this  beetle  occurred  June  1  in  a  rotten  stump, 
with  the  larvse,  wh|ch  closely  resembles  those  of  Brnobius.  It  makes 
a  sinuous  mine  4°^°^  in  diameter,  opening  externally  by  around  hole  3°^ 
in  diameter ;  the  burrows  being  filled  with  fine  excrement. 

Larva, — Body  oyliadrical,  white,  soft,  very  fall  aod  ronoded  at  the  end,  a  little 
the  thickest  at  the  thoraftio  portion ;  three  pairs  of  thoracic,  threcnjointed,  rather 
slender  feet.  Head  rather  lar^^e,  more  than  half  as  thick  as  the  hody.  End  of  abdo- 
men covered  with  rather  dense  yellow^Uh  hairs.  Length,  10"^™;  thickness  of  body, 
3.1  to  4"*>n.  Fig.  441  of  Emohius  mollU  in  my  Goide  tQ  the  Stady  of  Insects  well  repre- 
sents tne  general  appearance  of  this  larva. 

BOBINa  IN  THE  TWIOS. 

19.  Thb  aster  stalk-borer. 

Qortyna  nitela  Guen. 

This  common  borer  of  the  stalks  of  the  dahlia  and  aster  has  been 
observed  by  Professor  Osborn  boring  in  young  twigs  of  the  ash, 
many  dead  twigs  being  the  proofs  of  their  work.     Miss  Martfeldt 


Fig.  148.— The  Mter  stalk-borer  and  moth.— Alter  Riley. 

has  also  observed  it  in  twigs  of  the  maple  {Acer  dasycarpum)^  and 
Professor  Biley  states  that  it  occurs  in  peach  twigs  as  well  as  the 
branches  of  Ambrosia  artemisicefolia.  He  also  states  that  the  young 
worm  in  Illinois  hatches  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  immediately  begins 
its  work  of  destruction.    The  plant  in  which  it  feeds  does  nqt  usually 
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show  any  signs  of  decay  until  the  worm  is  about  fully  grown,  when 
it  wilts  and  is  past  recovery.  About  a  month  after  the  worm  is 
hatched  it  crawls  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  fastens  a  little 
earth  together  around  itself  by  a  slight  web,  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis 
of  a  very  light  mahogany-brown  color  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
the  moth  appearing  early  in  September. 

Larva, — Doll-colored,  with  wart-like  spots;  livid  or  purplish  browu;  darker 
before  than  behind,  thoagh  varying  much  as  to  depth  of  shading. 

The  mot^— Fore-winfi^s  lilac-gray,  speckled  with  minate  yellow  dots,  with  a  di^- 
tinot  white  band  running  across  them.    Expanse  of  wings,  3&o™. 

APPBCTINa  THE  LEAF-BUBS. 

20.  The  haplb-bud  bbbtlb. 
Platyoerus  queroue  Weber. 

Order  Colboptbka  ;  family  LucANiDiB. 

This  beetle  was  noticed  May  6  by  Mr.  Harrington  gnawing  holes 
in  the  center  of  the  leaf  buds,  where,  hidden  within,  it  feasts  on  the 
growing  leaves.  ^'In  one  instance  a  pair  of  beetles  (male  and  female) 
were  found  in  the  same  cavity.  I  have  since  f9und  the  beetles  upon 
the  leaves  of  various  trees,  and  the  larvse  in  old  logs  and  stumps  of 
elm,  etc.'^    (Rep.  Ent  Soc.  Ontario,  1887,  31.) 

The  heetle.^hi  Platyoems  the  eyes  are  almost  entire,  while  the  sixth  ventral  seg- 
ment is  visible  (it  is  not  so  in  Dorcus,  whose  eyes  are  hollowed  out).  Body  flat,^ 
black  (reddish  beneath  in  the  female),  with  sometimes  a  greenish  hue ;  antenna  with 
the  terminal  Joints  lamellate ;  while  the  jaws  of  the  male  are  long  and  like  pincers, 
those  of  the  female  being  shorter.    Length,  10*"™.    (Horn.) 

APFBOTINa  THR    LEAVES, 

21.  The  spint  kaplb  worm. 
Dryocampa  rubiounda  (Fabricins). 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Bombtcida. 

Sometimes  nearly  stripping  soft  maples  of  their  leaves,  large  smooth  worms  longi> 
tudinally  striped  with  pale  and  darker  green  lines,  and  recognizable  by  two  anteriorly 
projecting  black  horns  on  the  second  segment  behind  the  head,  and  transforming  to 
a  pale,  ocher-yeliowish,  thick-bodied  moth,  tinged,  especially  on  the  fore  wings,  with 
a  rosy  hue,  and  expanding  a  little  over  2  inches. 

Although  in  the  Eastern  States  this  insect,  especially  the  moth,  i» 
not  common,  yet  we  have  observed  it  as  far  east  as  Brunswick,  Me.,  where 
it  feeds  on  the  maple,  the  moth  there  appearing  the  middle  of  June ;  in 
the  Western  States,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  it  proves  dorinip 
certain  years  very  destructive,  entirely  or  nearly  stripping  the  soft  or 
swamp  and  sometimes  the  silver  maple  of  its  leaves,  and  discouraging 
people  fh)m  planting  this  tree  along  roadsides.  It  is  known  to  feed  od 
the  oak. 
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According  to  Biley,  the  «ggs  are  deposited  in  patches  of  thirty  and 
apward,  on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf.  Each  is  abont0.05  inch  long,  sab- 
oval,  slightly  flattened,  translucent,  and  pale  greenish. 

In  Missouri  and  Kansas  the  worm  is  double-brooded,  the  first  brood 
of  larvae  appearing  mostly  during  June  and  giving  forth  the  moths  late 


Fio.  147.— The  green-striped  spiny  maple-worm ;  6,  pnpa ;  0,  female.— Aiter  Biley. 

in  July,  while  the  second  brood  of  worms  appears  in  August  and  Sep* 
tember,  wintering  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  not  appearing  as  moth» 
until  the  following  May.  The  caterpillar  molts  four  times,  becoming 
fully  fed  within  a  month,  and  then  entering  the  ground  to  pupate.* 

Xaroo.— In  the  first  Btage^  yellow,  with  a  large  black  head,  the  spines  forming  little 
blaok  tubercles  of  nearly  uniform  size.  In  the  $eeond  stage  the  head  is  browner,  and 
the  spines  and  stripes  of  the  fnll-fed  larva  more  apparent.  In  the  third  stage  like  the 
caterpillar  in  its  fourth  or  last  stage,  but  smaller.  The  fully  fed  caterpillar  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  long;  pale  yellowish-green  longitudinally,  striped  above  alternately  with 
eight  very  light  yellowish-green  linesandsevenof  a  darker  green,  inclining  to  black, 
with  two  slender  blaok  spines  on  the  second  segment  behind  the  head,  and  two  lateral 
rows  of  sharper,  shorter  spines.  Head  copal  yellow ;  segments  10  and  11  a  little  di- 
lated and  rose-colored  at  the  sides. 

Chrysalis, — Rough  and  pitted,  nearly  black,  with  curved  horns  ab  out  the  head 
and  thorax,  and  ^he  movable  Joints  provided  with  a  ring  of  sharp  conical  teeth  around 
the  anterior  edge.    (Riley.) 

Jfotik.~Fore- wings  rose-colored,  crossed  by  a  broad  pale-yellow  band;  the  hind 
wings  pale  yellow,  with  a  short  rosy  band  behind  the  middle;  the  body  is  yellow, 
the  underside  and  legs  rose  colored  (Harris).  In  Western  specimens,  the  yellow  pre- 
dominates, the  rose-color  being  bnt  faintly  visible,  according  to  Riley,  who  has  also 
bad  specimens  which  were  almost  white  or  colorless.  The  wings  expand  about  two 
inches.    The  male  antennte  are  broadly  pectinated  like  feathers. 

Remedies.— A.  Tachina  parasite,  Tachina  (Belvosia)  bifasciata  Fabr., 
and  an  ichneumon  fly  prey  upon  the  caterpillars,  and  thus  reduce  their 
numbers.  Biley  recommends  searching  for  and  destroying  the  moths 
and  eggs  late  in  May,  while  the  worms,  when  aboat  to  leave  the  trees, 


*  See  also  Insect  Life,  ii,  1890,  276. 
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^^  may  be  entrapped  by  digging  a  trench  either  aroand  the  individual 
tree  or  aroand  a  grove  or  belt  The  trench  should  be  at  least  a  foot 
deep,  with  the  oater  wall  slanting  ander.  Great  numbers  of  worms 
will  collect  in  it,  or  bury  themselves  in  its  bottom,  and  may  easily  be 
killed." 

22.  Hepialus  argenieamaoulaiiu  Harris. 

Mr.  Harrington  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  moth  referred 
to  this  species  has  been  bred  by  Mr.  Fletcher  from  a  larva  found  boring 
in  the  base  of  a  spiked  maple  (Acer  spieatum).    (See  p.  346.) 

23.  The  id  oaterpuxar. 

Hjfperohiria  io  (Fabricins). 

Order. Lbpidoptera  ;  family  BoMSTCiDiB. 

Sometimes  feeding  late  in  summer  on  the  maple,  a  large,  greenish,  thick  caterpillar, 
with  fascicles  of  irritant,  radiating,  sharp  spines  over  the  body,  spinning  a  thin 
silken  cocoon  among  the  leaves,  and  transforming  the  following  May  or  Jane  into  a 
large,  stoat-bodied  moth;  the  males  yellow  with  a  very  large  eye-like  spot  on  the 
hind  wings,  and  the  females  purple-brown,  the  wings  of  the  latter  expanding  nearly 
3  inches. 

Although  this  large  caterpillar  is  a  general  feeder^  devouring  in  the 
Southern  States  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  com,  as  well  as  the  sassafras, 

black  locust,  the  false  indigo,  wild 
black  cherry  {Prunus  serotina)^  and 
the  willow,  currant,  cotton,  clover, 
elm,  hop- vine,  balsam-poplar,  balm 
of  Oilead,  dogwood,  and  choke 
cherry,  we  have  found  it  in  Maine, 
where  it  is  a  rare  moth,  feeding  on 
the  rock  or  sugar  maple,  and  hence 
refer  to  it  under  this  head.  The 
eggs  are  top-shaped,  attached  by 
the  smaller  end,  in  patches  of 
about  thirty,  on  the  under  side  of 
leaves.  The  caterpillars  in  the 
Western  States  begin  to  hatch 
about  the  end  of  June,  getting 
their  growth  in  two  months,  after 
molting  five  times.  The  spines  are 
poisonous  to  the  fingers,  and  the 
caterpillar  can  not  be  handled 
without  causing  some  pain  and  irritation. 

Mrs.  Dimmock  has  summarized  in  Psyche  (iv,  275)  what  is  known  of 
the  habits  of  this  caterpillar  as  follows : 

Hyperohiria  io  Fabr.  (Syst.  Entom.,  1775,  p.  560).  Harris  (Sept.  Ins.  Iigur.  Veg., 
1841,  p.  283-285)  describes  the  larva  and  male  and  female  images ;  later  (Treatise  on 
Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1862,  p.  393-396)  he  adds  to  the  descriptions  figpes  of  the  larva, 
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impa,  oocoon,  and  male  and  female  imagoe ;  and  still  later  (Entom.  Correep.j  1869, 
p.  295-297)  he  gives  a  more  extended  description  of  the  larva.  Morris  (Synop.  Lepid. 
N.  A.,  1862,  p.  220)  briefly  describee  the  larva.  Packard  (Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  p. 
299)  gives  brief  notes  on  this  species  under  the  name  of  Hyperckiria  varia  Walker. 
Bethnne  (Can.  Entom.,  Oct.,  1869,  v,  2,  p.  19,  20)  briefly  describes  the  larva,  and 
Minot  (op,  oit.,  Nov.,  1869,  v,  2,  p.  28, 29> describes  egg  aod  larva  without  recognizing 
the  species.  Lintner  (Entom.  Contrib.,  No.  2,  1872,  p.  14&-149)  describes  the  egg^ 
the  six  larval  stages,  the  pupa,  and  the  oocoon.  Biley  (Fifth  Rept.  State  Eutom. 
Mo.,  1873,  p.  133)  describes  egg,  larva  in  its  six  stages,  cocoon,  and  imago  of  this 
species,  figuring  larva  and  male  and  female  images:  and  (Can.  Entom.,  June,  1873, 
V,  5,  p.  109)  describes  the  egg  in  detail.     Beed  (Can.  Entom.,  Dec.,  1874,  v,  6,  p. 


FlO.  149. -Male  of  io  moth.— After  Riley. 

237-229,  and  Ann.  Bept.  Entom.  Soc.  Ontario,  1874,  p.  11-13)  repeats  Biley's  figures, 
and  describes  the  different  stages  very  briefly.  Grote  (Can.  Entom.,  Sept.,  1878,  v, 
10,  p.  176)  states  that  this  species  is  double-brooded  in  the  South.  The  food-plants, 
as  compiled  in  chronological  order  from  the  above  and  from  other  notices  of  this 
species,  are  as  follows :  Popalua  haUam^fera,  UlmuSf  IW/oZium,  Zea  mays,  and  accord- 
ing to  Abbot,  Camus  and  Sassafras  [Harris,  1841};  Querous  and  Rohinia  viscosa  [Har- 
ris, 1869 J;  Comus  florida  and  Liriodendran  [Morris];  Humulus  [Freeman  (Amer. 
Entom.,  Oct.,  1868,  v.  i,  p.  39)] ;  Gossypium  and  Acer  [Packard] ;  Salix  [Bethnne]  ; 
Popuhu  tremuUndes,  Robinia  pseudaoacia,  and  Cerasus  virginiana  [Lintner] ;  Amorpha 
ftruUcosa,  BapUsia,  Prunus  serotina,  and  currant  [Biley];  Carynus  avellana  lReed'\; 
Betuta,  Compionia  asplenifolia,  apple,  Lespsdeza,  SymphoHoarpus,  and  Fraxinus  [Goodell 
(Can.  Entom.,  Sept.,  1877,  v,  9,  p.  ISO)] ;  Prinos  veriicillatuSf  Ruhus  villosuSf  and  B. 
iMHodensis  [Goodell  (op.  oil,,  Apr.,  1879,  v,  ii,  p.  78)],  and  Trifolium  pratense  [Pilate 
(Papilio,  May,  1882.  v,  2,  p.  67)].    The  larva  also  eats  Beiula  alba. 

The  larva. — About  2  inches  long,  of  a  pea-green  color ;  the  spreading,  slender 
apines  deeper  yellow  and  often  tipped  with  black.  A  lateral  white  line,  edged  above 
with  lilac. 

Tkemoih. — Males  deep-ocher  yellow  marked  with  purple  brown,  with  a  large, 
Tonnd  bine  spot,  bordered  with  black,  with  a  central  white  dash.  The  fore-wings 
of  the  female  are  purple  brown,  the  hind  wings  as  in  the  male.  In  Massachusetts 
the  moths  appear  during  June  or  early  in  July. 
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24.  The  imperial  eaclbs. 

Eaele$  imperialis  (Drary). 

(Larva,  PI.  vi,  figs.  1,  la,  Ih,) 

Althoagh  this  pine  larva  oocors  on  the  elm  as  well  as  the  maple  and 
other  forest  trees,  it  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  more  fally  referred 
to  under  the  head  of  pine  insects.* 

*The  following  list  of  the  food-plants  of  Eaole$  imperial^  Drn.,  by  William  Bea- 
tenmiiller,  appeared  in  Entomologica  Americana,  ii,  p.  53. 


Anacardiaeea, 
Rhus  glabra,  L.    (Smooth  Snmao. ) 

Sapindaeea, 
^scolns  hippocastanum,  L.     (Common 

Horse  Chestnut.) 
Acer  sacoharinum,  Wang.  (Sugar  Maple. ) 
dasycarpam,  Chr.    (White  or  Silver 

Maple.) 
mbrum,  L.    (Red  or  Swamp  Maple. ) 
pseudoplatanus,  L. 
Negundo  aceroides,  Moench.    (Box  El- 
der.) 
Kolrenteria   panicnlata,    Laxm.     (The 
panicle-flowered  Kolrenteria.) 

Leguminosa. 
Gleditschia  triacanihos,  L.    (Honey  Lo- 
cust.) 

Boeaeea, 

» 

Pmnns  virginiana,  L.    (Choke  Cherry.) 
serotina,  £hr.     (Wild  Black 
Cherry.) 

Hamamelacea. 
Liquidambar  sty raoiflna,L.  (Sweet  Gum. ) 

LauracecB. 
Sassafras  officinale,  Nees.    (Sassafras.) 
Lindera  benzoin,  Meisn.     (Spice-bush.) 

UrHctuiecB, 
Ulmus  fulva,  Michx.    (Slippery  or  Red 

Elm.) 
americana,  L.  (American  or  White 

Elm.) 
alata,  Michx.  (Whahoo  or  Winged 

Elm.) 
oampestris,  L.     (English  Field 

Elm.) 
snberosa,  Moench.    (Cork-barked 

Elm.) 


Platanacea, 
Platanns occidentalis,  L.     (American 
Plane  or  Sycamore.) 
orientalis,  L.    (Oriental  Plane.) 

Qnercns  alba,  L.    (White  Oak. ) 

macrocarpa,  Michx.  (Burr  Oak.) 
coocinea,  Wang.    (Scarlet  Oak.) 
rubra,  L.     (Red  Oak.) 
palustris,  Dn  RoL    (Swamp  or 

Pin  Oak.) 
oerris  vulgaris.    (Turkey  Oak.) 
Castanea  vesca,  L.    (Chestnut.) 

pumila,  Michx.     (Chinquapin.) 

Fagus  ferruginea,  Ait.  (American  Beech. ) 

sylvatioa,  L.    (Wood  or  Common 

Beech.) 

Ostrya  virginica,  WlUd.   ( Hop  Hornbeam 

or  Leverwood.) 
Carpinus  amerioana,  Michx.   (Hornbeam^ 
Blue  or  Water  Beech.) 

Betnlaceas. 
Betula  alba,  L.    (White  Birch. ) 

var.  populifolia,  Spach. 
Alnus  incana,  Willd.   (Speckled  or  Hoary 
Alder.) 
serrulata,  Ait.    (Smooth  Alder.) 

Con^fer€B, 
Pinus  strobns,  L.    (White  Pine.) 

excelsa,  WaUich.    (Bhotan  Pine.) 
Abies  excelsa,  Deo.    (Norway  Spruce  Fir. ) 

var.  pendnla. 
Larix  americana,  Michx.    (American  or 

Black  Larch.) 
Cnpressus  th^joides,  L.    (White  Cedar.) 
Taxodium  distich um,  Rich.    (American 

Bald  Cypress.) 
Juniper  communis,  L.     (Common  Juni- 
per.) 
Virginiana,  L^(Red  Cedar.) 
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25.  Thb  maple  daogbr-moth. 
Apatela  amerioaua  Harris. 

Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  NocTUiDiE. 

In  September,  a  rather  large  greenish-yellow  caterpillar,  with  long  hairs,  orna- 
mented with  four  pencils  of  long  hairs,  and  a  single  pencil  on  the  eleventh  ring, 
spinning  a  dense  cocoon  nnder  the  bark  or  elsewhere,  and  transforming  into  a  whitish 
moth  the  next  summer. 

This  is  Dot  aDCommoQ  on  maple  trees  late  io  the  autaiuD,  and  its 
habits  are  described  by  Harris,  who  says  that  it  also  feeds  on  the  elm, 
linden,  and  chestnat  We  have  often  noticed  it  in  Maine  at  the  end  of 
Aognst  and  in  September. 

Mr.  Ooanillett  has  bred  the  caterpillar  in  Dlinois  from  the  oak,  on 
which  it  was  fonnd  Angnst  13.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  it  span 
a  large  cocoon,  interwoven  with  the  hairs  with  which  its  body  was 
covered,  the  moth  emerging  on  the  24th  of  May  of  the  following  year. 

LarviL — Body  greenish  white ;  a  subdorsal  and  stigmatal  black  line ;  on  top  of  the 
last  two  segments  is  a  black  stripe  which  widens  posteriorly ;  body  thickly  covered 
with  short  pale  yeUow  hairs;  on  top  of  segments  4  and  6  are  two  pencils  and  on  top 
of  segment  11  is  a  single  pencil  of  very  long  black  hairs ;  body  beneath  black. 
Head  shining  black.    Length  2.50  inches.    (CoqulUett. ) 

26.  Lo€hm<BU8  olivahM  Packard. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  species  has  been  reared  by  Professor  Biley. 

Moth, — ^Female:  Pale  olive  greenish  ash,  with  white  scales  and  patches;  head 
aboTe  greenish  ash,  in  front  ashen,  and  the  palpi  ash-colored,  with  no  black  exter- 
naUy.  Thorax  darker  behind,  the  tegul»  with  white  scales.  Fore-wings  with  the 
basal  line  indistinct  in  my  specimens  (loaned  by  Bir.  H.  L.  Clark,  of  Providence) ; 
middle  line  doubly  scalloped;  the  spaces  between  the  dark  scaUops  filled  with 
whitish  scales;  discal  dot  distinct,  brown  contained  in  a  large  squarish  white  patch ; 
on  the  inner  scale  of  this  patch  and  extending  below  it  is  a  dark  brown  patch,  form- 
ing a  broad  dosky  band,  extending  from  the  subcostal  vein  to  the  third  median 
yennle,  ending  in  two  scallops.  The  outer  line  is  sinnous,  the  scallops  shallow,  the 
line  ourves^'ontward  deeply  opposite  the  origin  of  the  median  venules ;  the  line  loses 
itself  toward  the  costa  in  a  diffuse  greenish  costal  patch.  There  is  a  distinct  sob- 
marginal  series  of  about  eight  subtriangular  dusky  spots,  the  largest  one  situated  on 
the  first  median  interspace ;  this  line  is  scarcely  dislocated  as  in  L,  einereu$.  Wings 
dusky,  with  whitish  scales  and  dark  line  at  the  base.  Hind  wings  ash,  whitish  in 
spots;  traces  of  an  outer  dusky  band,  distinct  in  the  center  when  it  is  externally 
shaded  with  whitish;  the  band  crosses  the  wing,  but  is  quite  faint.  Beneath,  the 
lines  and  spots  do  not  reappear,  and  both  wings  are  uniformly  ash-brown,  the  line 
at  baae  of  fringe  dusky,  the  fringe  whitish  ash,  spotted  with  dusky.  Length  of 
body,  female,  W^  {^  inch) ;  expanse  of  wings,  female,  52™°^  (2  inches.) 
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27.  LochmcBus  cinereus  Packard. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  species  has  been  foand  by  Professor  Biley 
feeding  on  the  maple,  and  closely  resembling  the  caterpillar  of  L.  oUvata 
Packard.  The  type  of  my  original  description  was  captured  by 
myself  in  Brunswick,  Me. ;  Professor  Biley's  was  bred  in  Washington^ 
D.  0.,  the  moth  appearing  May  28.  Mr.  Howard  L.  Clark  has  fonnd  it 
not  uncommonly  in  Bhode  Island.    My  original  type  was  from  Maine* 

Motk,—Ma\e  and  female :  Antennad  well  pectinated  on  the  basal  two-thirds,  filiform 
at  the  end  ;  the  body  and  wings  greenish  ash,  the  wings  green,  olive  sea-green  in 
tint.  Head  greenish  on  top,  ashen  in  front ;  palpi  ashen,  black  on  the  sides.  Thorax 
ashen,  greenish  on  the  sides  at  the  insertion  of  the  wings ;  on  front  edge  of  the  thorax 
a  dark  brown  transyerse  stripe ;  a  more  distinct  transverse  stripe  behind,  and  the 
hinder  edges  of  the  tegnhe  dnsky;  between  the  two  obliqne  tegnlar  stripes  the 
hinder  part  of  the  thorax  is  dark  brown,  including  a  smaU  tnft  on  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  thorax  and  a  large  two-lobed  flattened  tnft  which  covers  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  the  posterior  edges  of  the  donble  tnft  becoming  blackish.  Fore- 
wings  rather  short  and  broad,  the  apex  less  produced  than  in  L,  olivaiu8;  the  wing^ 
nnnsnally  free  from  scalloped  bands;  two  unequal  scallops  at  the  insertion  of  the 
wing  (obsolete  in  the  male  before  me);  middle  double-scalloped  line  well  marked 
in  the  female  (obsolete  in  the  male  in  front  of  the  median  vein) ;  the  scallops 
uneven,  two  in  median  space,  the  largest  one  rectangular;  a  short  acute  scallop 
in  front  of  the  median  vein  and  extended  outward  along  it;  two  nearly  even* 
sized  scallops  on  the  costal  edge;  a  dean  space  between  the  middle  and  outer 
scalloped  lines ;  outer  scalloped  line  very  irregular,  scallops  deep  and  heavy  black* 
brown,  and  the  line  curving  deeply  inward  from  the  median  vein  to  near  the  apex  on 
thecosta.  The  costal  edge  on  outer  third,  with  three  distinct  narrow  linear  black 
spots;  the  venules  marked  with  black  and  whitish-gray  scales  (in  the  male  this 
outer  line  is  almost  obsolete).  A  snbmarginal  row  of  eight  blackish  spots,  three  of 
which  are  situated  behind  the  last  median  venule ;  this  series  Is  plainly  dislocated, 
the  subapical  three  being  set  farther  inward  than  those  below,  and  this  is  a  ready 
means  of  separating  the  species  from  L,  olivatua.  In  these  females  the  fore- wings  and 
thorax  are  yellowish  green,  while  in  the  male  of  a  clear  sea-green.  Hind  wings 
dusky  ashen,  yellowish  on  the  costa,  on  the  outer  third  of  which  is  the  beginning  of 
an  outer  whitish  line,  forming  two  scallops;  the  wing  is  pale,  almost  whitish  at  base, 
but  dnsky  toward  and  at  the  margin.  Beneath,  the  fore-wings  are  clear  ash,  the 
costa  a  little  dnsky,  with  fine  blackish  linear  marks  toward  the  apex;  the  snb- 
marginal row  of  blackish  spots  appear  throuf[:h,  but  the  series  is  not  dislocated ; 
hind- wings  not  market!,  except  by  three  snbmarginal  dusky  spots  behind  the  second 
median  venule ;  abdomen  ash,  with  a  faint  yellow-green  tint ;  length  of  body,  male^ 
20  to  21™°^ ;  female,  23™™.    Expanse  of  wings,  male,  45™™ ;  female,  56™™  (2.10  inches). 

This  species  may  be  known  by  the  less  pointed  fore- wings,  quite 
square  in  the  male,  by  the  clear  space  between  the  middle  and  outer 
scalloped  lines,  and  by  the  dislocated  series  of  snbmarginal  dnsky 
spots;  the  wings  in  the  male  are  nniformly  sea-green,  while  in  the 
female  the  tint  is  yellowish  green.  My  original  description  in  third 
vol.  Proc.  Ent.  Boc.  Philadelphia,  is  defective,  as  the  type  specimen 
was  rubbed,  and  without  the  greenish  tint  of  fresh  specimens.  From 
L.  olivatus  it  is  distinguished  by  being  more  nniformly  and  darker 
green  and  by  the  lack  of  whitish  patches.  The  discal  spot  is  almost 
obsolete,  and  with  only  a  slightly  marked  dusky  patch  beneath,  thia 
blackish  patch  being  large  and  consipicuous  in  L.  olivatuSi^ 
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28.  The  maple  slug  worm. 

Lithaeodea  foioiola  H.  Sch. 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  Bombtcida. 


^ 


We  have  found  the  larva  of  this  rather  oommoii  slag- 
caterpillar  on  the  maple  at  Jackson,  N.  H.,  September 
10.  It  agrees  with  Clemens'  description  of  the  larva 
of  L.  latielavia.  (See  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.,1 860,  p.  157). 
In  walking  the  larva,  like  others  of  its  group,  moves    ^**-  iso  —  Mapu 

?«.,.,     ;..  ,  ^.         ,.  T  .  .  Blngmoth.    After 

on  a  broad  soft  disk  like  a  slug,  the  disk  moving  in      Packard, 
wave-like  undulations  from  back  forwards. 

The  following  description  has  been  taken  fh)m  Professor  Biley's  MS. 
notes: 

Like  Glover's  "  apparently.  Tonng  found  September  5,  1869,  on  the  wild  cherry. 
Lengthy  0.42.  Color  pale  green,  variegated,  i.  e.,  spotted  and  lined  with  still  paler 
yellowislv green.  Six  pale  longitudinal  lines,  two  dorsal,  two  lateral,  and  two  ven- 
tral, all  more  or  less  nndnlating,  and  all  approaching  at  extremities  and  diverging 
in  middle  of  body.  Between  the  dorsal  lines  each  segment  is  marked  with  a  slightly 
elevated  somewhat  triangular  pale  spot,  with  a  dark  center,  while  on  each  side  of  it 
anteriorly  and  contignons  to  the  longitudinal  line  is  a  darker  green  spot.  Between 
dorsal  and  lateral  line  there  is  also  a  pale  spot  with  darker  center  and  other 
smaller  pale  spots  each  side  of  it.  Anus  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point  as  in  figure. 
September  8, 1869.  It  has  formed  its  cocoons  somewhat  differently  from  the  othera 
now  breeding.  It  first  cut  off  a  piece  of  leaf  large  enough  to  cover  its  back,  and 
then,  after  anchoring  it  with  silken  cables  to  a  whole  lea^  proceeded  to  form  its 
cocoon  between  the  two.  February  11,  1870.  The  lid,  which  opens  when  the  imago 
of  these  Limacodes  escapes,  is  evidently  severed  before  the  larva  changes  to  pupa, 
for  upon  touching  a  cocoon  of  one  to-day  the  lid  sprang  open,  though  the  larva  was 
dead  and  had  dried  up  within.  July  ^,  1870.  The  moth  issued.  It  is  Lithticodes 
fasdola  Clem.  (Lintner)  and  =  LiiMioode8  betalce  Fitch  MS.  According  to  Fitch,  the 
larva  from  his  verbal  description  agrees  very  well,  but  he  bred  his  from  the  beech. 
September  6,  lb70.  Found  another  on  cherry  to-day.  September  20, 1881.  Miss  Mary 
Murtfeldt  is  feeding  one  on  cherry.  Found  one  to-day  on  hickory.  The  pale  spot  in 
center  of  joints  has  no  dark  center,  and  near  the  darker  spots,  i.  e.,  from  each  joint, 
arises  along  the  dorsal  pale  lines  only  one  such  bristle,  and  from  the  lateral  line 
only  one  such  bristle.  It  does  not  sting.  The  thoracic  legs  are  distinct.  Mr.  Lint- 
ner has  bred  it  fh>m  the  horse  chestnut.  It  also  breeds  on  the  hard  maple  and  elm 
(found  September  15,  1875). 

Larva. — Body  oval,  with  a  wide  dorsal  square  ridge,  hollowed  slightly  along  the 
middle,  where  situated  on  each  suture  is  a  yellowish  round  spot  centered  with  a  dark- 
green  dot.  The  edge  of  the  ridge  stained  with  yellow ;  on  the  outer  and  lower  side 
of  the  ridge  is  a  lateral  row  of  spots  like  those  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  Body 
pale-green,  with  yellow  touches  and  spots  besides  those  described.  Head  green, 
bntthejawsandlabrum  dark  amber.  Along  the  lower  edge  of  the  body  is  a  whitish 
line.    Length,  12"™. 

29.  Sisyrosea  inomata  Grote  and  Rob. 

The  specimen  fi*om  which  Pig.  148  was  drawn  was  foaud  ander  a 
a  maple  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  October  9. 
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Fig.  151.— Maple  sing  worm.— BridgLam  dtiL 

30.  The  American  silk- worm. 

Telea  polyphemus  HUbner. 

According  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Beed,  this  insect  ^'  frequently  attacks  maples, 
and  from  the  enormous  size  of  the  caterpillar  and  its  voracious  appe- 
tite a  great  deal  of  damage  is  often  done.''  (Report  Ontario  Ent  Soc. 
for  1872,  p.  39.)  Mrs.  Dimmock  has  contributed  the  following  historical 
account  of  this  insect  to  Psyche,  iv,  p.  277  : 

Aitacua  polyphemus  Fabr.  (Species  iusector.,  1781,  v.  2,  p.  168).  Among  the  Tery 
nameroas  articles  which  have  been  pablUhod  concerning  this  species  the  following 
>are  worthy  of  citation.  Hairis  (Rept.  Ins.  Ii^nr.  Veg.,  1841,  p.  278-279)  describes 
larva,  cocoon,  and  imago ;  later  (Treatise  on  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1862,  p.  384-386)  he  adds 
a  figure  of  the  imago,  and  (Entom.  Corresp.,  1869,  p.  294,  pi.  4,  fig.  17)  a  fignre  of  the 
larva.  Morris  (Synop.  Lepid.  N.  A.,  186*2,  p.  226-227)  describes  larva  and  imago,  and 
<op.  city  p.  209)  describes  the  egg,  which  he  mistook  for  that  of  Smerinihu8  excaeoahu, 
Trouvelot  (Am^.  Nat.,  1867.  v.  i,  p.  30-38,  85-94,  145-149,  pi.  5-6)  gives  an  extended 
account  of  this  species  which  he  tried  to  rear,  on  a  considerable  scade,  for  its  silk ;  be 
•describes  the  egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  cocoon,  and  figures  the  larva,  pupa,  cocoon,  and 
male  and  female  imagos,  as  well  as  Opkion  macmrtf  m,  a  parasite  of  the  larva ;  he  says 
there  are  at  least  six  varieties  of  the  imagos.  Packard  (Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  p. 
297,  pi.  6-7)  repeats  Trouvelot's  figures.  Riley  [t]  (Amer.  Entom.,  March  1869,  v.  i, 
p.  121-122)  figures  the  imago  and  describes  the  larva  and  imago.  Riley  (4th  Ann. 
Rept.  State  Entom.  Mo., 1872,  p.  125-129)  describes  egg,  larva,cocoon,  pupa,  and  imago, 
and  figures  larva,  pupa,  cocoon,  and  male  and  female  imagos ;  contrary  to  Troavelot, 
who  stated  that  there  are  six  larval  stages,  Riley  gives  the  number  of  molts  as  four, 
making  five  larval  stages.  Lintner  (Entom.  Contrib.  [No.  1],  1872,  p.  6)  gives  a  note 
on  the  coloration  of  the  eggs,  and  (op.  oiL,  No.  3,  1874,  p.  152)  describes  the  egg. 
Oentry  (Can.  Entom.,  May  1874,  v.  6,  p.  86)  describes  the  normal  form  and  a  variety 
of  the  larva.  Grote  (Can.  Entom.,  Sept.  1878,  v.  10,  p.  176)  states  that  this  species  is 
double-brooded  in  the  South;  Trouvelot  (Z.  o.)  was  unable  to  raise  two  broods  to  ma- 
turity in  Massachusetts,  and  Brodie  (Papilio,  April  1882,  v.  2,  p.  60)  writes  that  "  in 
long  and  warm  seasons  about  50  per  cent,  are  double-brooded,  but  this  is  against 
the  increase  of  the  species,  as  cold  weather  usually  sets  in  before  the  larve  are  fnlly 
matured."  Packard  (Bull.  7,  U.  S.  Entom.  Comm.,  1881,  p.  48)  figures  the  larva. 
Saunders  (Can.  Entom,  March  1882,  v.  14,  p.  41-45)  figures  and  describes  the  larva, 
pupa,  cocoon,  and  male  and  female  imagos ;  he  further  figures  Opkion  maontritai,  a 
parasite  of  the  larva.  Brodie  (Papilio,  May  1882,  v.  2,  p.  83)  states  that  normally 
this  insect  comes  from  its  cocoon  at  about  11  a.  m.  Wailly  (Bull.  Soc.  Aoclim.  France, 
May  1882,  s.  3,  v.  9,  p.  265)  gives  some  notes  upon  the  larva  and  imago.    A  compila- 
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tion  of  the  food-plants  results  as  follows:  QuercuSf  Ulmu9,  Tilia  [Harris,  1841  and 
1862] ;  lUia  americana  and  Rosa  [Hairis,  1869] ;  Acer,  Salix,  PapuluSy  Corylus,  Betula, 
Vaednium  [Tronvelot] ;  Carya,  Juglana  nigrot  J.  einereaf  Cratasgus  (Amer.  Entom., 
^869,  V.  1,  p.  121) ;  Querous  virenSf  [Chambers (Amer.  Entom.,  March Ic^O,  v.  2,  p.  156)]; 
apple,  qninoe,  plnm,  Prunus  virginiana,  Platanus,  Gleditaekia  [Riley];  Betula  lenta 
[Toang  (Can.  Entom.,  Oct.  1880,  v.  12,  p.  212)] ;  Hamamelis  virginioa  [Kyle  (op.  ciUy  p. 
213)] ;  CoBtanea  vesca,  Fagus  [Wailly  (Jouru.  Soc.  Arts,  31  March  1882,  v.  30,  p.  528)] ; 
TMia  europwa,  Cratagua  oocoinea,  C.  tomentosaj  C,  erux-galli,  Amelanchier  canadensis^ 
Ribes  egnoshatij  Quercus  alba^  Q,  tnacrooarpa,  Q.  ruhraf  Corylus  americana,  C.  rostrata, 
Fagus  ferruginea,  Carpinus  americana,  Ostrya  virginioa,  Carya  iomentosa,  C,  amara, 
C.  alba,  Betula  lenta,  B,  exoelsa,  B,  alba,  B.  papyracea,  Alnus  incana,  A,  serrulata, 
Salix  alba,  8.  humulis,  Populus  grandidentata,  P.  tremul4Hdes  [Brodie  (Papilio,  April 
1082,  y.  2,  p.  58-59)].  Chestnut,  as  a  food-plant,  is  only  mentioned  by  Wailly,  who 
reared  the  larvse  in  England,  but  they  are  often  found  in  eastern  Massachusetts, 
on  Castanea  vesoa, 

31.  The  cecro  pi  a  caterpillar. 

Platysamia  oecropia  (Linn). 

This  caterpillar,  larger  thao  the  foregoing,  also  sometimes  occurs  on 


Fig.  152.— Caterpillar  of  the  Ceoropia  silk  moth,  nat.  site.— After  KUey. 


the  maple.    It  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  pale  green,  ornamented 
with  large  tubercles  colored  green,  blue,  yellow,  and  red. 

Mrs.  Dimmock  has  contributed  to  Psyche  (iv,  p.  276)  the  following  his- 
torical sketch  of  this  insect. 

JftaciMOferopiaLinn(Syst.  Nat.,  1758,  od.  10,  p.  809).  Harris  (Rept.  Ins.  Injur. 
Veg.,  1841,  p.  279-280)  describes  the  larva,  imago  and  cocoon  of  this  species;  later 
(Treatise  on  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1862,  p.  385,  387-389)  he  adds  figures  of  the  larva,  pupa, 
coooon,  and  male  imago ;  and  stiU  later  (Entom.  Corresp.,  1869,  p.  294-295)  he  again 
describes  the  larva.  Morris  (Synop.  Lepid.  N.  A.,  1862,  p.  223-224)  describes  larva, 
coooon,  and  imago.  Trouvelot  (Amer.  Nat.,  March  1867,  v.  1,  p.  31)  gives  a  note  on 
the  cocoon.  Riley  (Amer.  Entom.,  Feb.  1870,  v.  2,  p.  97-102,  and  4th  Ann.  Rept.  State 
Entom.  Mo.,  187  *,  p.  103-107)  describes  the  eggs,  and  figures  and  describes  the  larva, 
pupa,  cocoon,  and  male  imago.  Spragne  (Can.  Entom.,  April  1870,  v.  2,  p.  82)  de- 
scribee the  eggs.  Saunders  (Can.  Entom.,  Oct.  1871,  v.  3,  p.  149-155)  figures  and  de- 
scribee the  larva,  cocoon,  and  male  imago.  Lintner  (Entom.  Contrib.,  No.  3,  1874,  p. 
125)  describes  the  young  larva.  Worthington  (Can.  Entom.,  Sept.  1876,  v.  8,  p.  165- 
166)  notices  some  color  varieties  of  the  imago.  Gentry  (Can.  Entom.,  March  1877,  v. 
9,  p.  41-49)  describes  the  egg,  different  stages  of  the  larva,  and  cocoon,    firote  (Can- 
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Entom.,  Sept.  1878,  v.  10,  p.  176)  says  this  species  is  doable-brooded  in  the  Soathein 
United  States.  Packard  (Bnll.  7,  U.  S.  Entom.  Comm.,  1881,  p.  113)  figures  the  larva. 
Nenmoegeu  (Papilio,  Jan.  1882,  y.  2,  p.  18)  states  that  this  species  usnally  emerges 
from  the  pupal  state  at  about  5  p.  m. ;  Brodie  (op.  oit.y  May  1882,  y.  %  p.  63),  on  the 
contrary,  states  that  the  emergence  normally  takes  place  about  10  a.m.  Riley  and 
others  state  that  the  larva  has  five  stages,  but  Wailly  (Bnll.  Soc.  Acclim.  France,  May 
1882,  s.  3,  Y.  9,  p.  266-267)  writes  that  it  has  six  stages.  Brodie  (Papilio,  Feb.  1882, 
v.  2,  p.  32-33)  gives  a  list  of  49  species  of  plants  belonging  to  20  genera  on  which  the 
larva  will  feed:  The  genera  are  Tilia,  Aoer^  Negundo,  PraaiM,  Spiraa,  CraUBgms,  Py- 
riM,  Amelanckierj  Ribes^  SanibuouB,  UlmuB,  QueroM,  Fagus,  Corj/lWy  Carpintu,  Betutttf 
Alnu8f  Salix,  and  Populua,  From  other  authors  the  following  genera  are  compiled  : 
BerberiSf  Liriodendrony  Syringay  Carga,  GlediUchia,  Bubua,  CeafiothuSy  Ampelop9%8f  Ceph- 
alanihua,  Fr€uimus,  Faccinum,  and  Rosa, 

Larva, — Body  very  thick,  cylindrical,  enlarged  at  the  two  last  thoracic  and  fintt 
abdominal  segments,  the  segments  moderately  and  eYcnly  convex,  not  angnlar,. 
sutures  distinct.  The  head  is  almost  wholly  retractile  within  the  prothoraclc  ring, 
the  latter  also  partially  retractile  in  the  succeeding  ring. 

Head  of  moderate  size  in  proportion  to  the  body,  rounded,  not  so  wide  as  the  pro. 
thoracic  segment;  green  with  no  markings.  It  is  smaller  and  less  rounded  above 
than  in  T,  polyphemtia.  Head  and  body  gpreen,  the  color  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
plum,  birch,  or  oak  leaf.  Prothoracic  segment  with  a  slight  transverse  ridge  in 
front,  on  which  are  four  dorsal  small  light-blue  warts  and  one  larger  tubercle  on  the 
side,  in  front  of  and  a  little  lower  than  the  prothoracic  spiracle.  On  each  of  the 
three  following  segments  is  a  pair  of  short,  club-shaped  reddish  tubercles  with  black 
spines ;  these  are  succeeded  along  the  abdomen  by  two  rows  of  six  subdorsal,  much 
slenderer  but  fully  as  long,  bright  yellow  tubercles,  which  have  two  or  three  black 
spines  on  the  end.  These  t^o  rows  are  terminated  by  a  single  bright  yellow  tubercle 
on  the  last  spiracle-bearing  segment  (eighth  abdominal),  which  is  nearly  twice  as 
thick  as  the  others.  Two  lateral  widely-separated  rows  of  slender,  bright-blue, 
elongated  tubercles,  ending  in  two  to  four  black  spinnles ;  these  are  slenderer  than 
the  dorsal  yellow  tubercles,  and  the  two  rows  are  far  apart,  the  row  of  spiracleH 
being  between  them ;  the  spiracles  are  pale  glaucous  green,  surrounded  by  a  very  nar- 
row black  rim.  On  the  ninth  segment  is  a  transverse  row  of  six  pale  bright  oemlean 
blue  tubercles.  Thoracic  and  abdominal  feet  a  little  paler  green  than  the  body. 
Supra-anal  plate  triangular,  large,  but  obtuse  at  the  end.  Length,  70™°^ ;  thickness, 
14"™.  Providence,  October  2.  Described  from  a  specimen  fonnd  feeding  on  the 
cherry. 

32.  Edema  alhifrona  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

This  comnioa  oak  caterpillar  has  beeo  foand  by  Mr.  Reed  to  fre- 
qaeDtly  occar  on  the  maple.    (Can.  Ent,  xv,  p.  204.) 

33.  Forest  tknt  caterpillar. 
ClUiooampa  ayhaiioa  Harris. 

A  colony  of  the  worms  not  fully  fed  were  found  June  6,  collected  in 

a  mass  near  the  ground  on  the  trunk  of  the  maple  at  Brunswick,  Me. ; 

at  this  time  they  were  molting  for  the  last  time.    (See  Oak  insects,  p. 

117.) 

34.  Homoptera  lunata  Drury. 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  NocTAiDiE. 

In  the  Canadian  Entomologist  (xiv,  p.  130),  Prof.  G,  H.  French  de- 
scribes the  seven  stages  in  the  life  of  the  caterpillar  of  this  fine  large 
moth,  which  feeds,  he  states,  on  the  maple  and  willow.    The  duration 
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of  life  firom  the  time  the  egg  is  laid  antil  the  moth  appears  was  foand  to 
be  fifty-two  days.  *^  The  eggs  were  deposited  April  30,  and  the  first 
moth  hatched  June  21,  the  last  Jaly  10.  During  former  years  I  have 
found  the  larvaB  of  this  species  on  the  willow  and  other  bushes,  and 
had  them  spin  up  to  the  last  of  September  and  come  out  as  moths  the 
forepart  of  November.  In  other  instances  they  passed  the  winter  as 
chrysalids."  There  are  from  two  to  three  brootis  during  a  season.  Mr. 
Hill  has  claimed  that  H.  edusa  and  lunata  are  possibly  sexes  of  one 
species,  and  Mr.  Bean,  as  well  as  Mr.  Leubner,  have  concluded  that 
these  two  species,  with  Saundersii,  were  all  the  same  species.  From 
one  brood  of  eggs  deposited  by  lunata  the  three  tbrms,  lunatay  saun- 
dersiiy  and  edtua^  were  obtained,  thus  reducing  two  of  the  forms  to  sex- 
ual varieties,  lunata  being  the  female. 

Mature  larva, — Head  flat,  sloping ;  six  ocelli,  in  shape  and  number  resembling  larvse 
of  CatocalsB.  Body  marked  with  three  dorsal  stripes  and  three  on  each  side,  alter- 
nating light  and  dark ;  bnt  these  are  lees  distinct,  approaching  a  uniform  brownish 
drab ;  the  white  spots  also  less  distinct.  First  and  second  abdominal  legs  abont  half 
the  length  of  the  others.  A  little  paler  beneath  than  above,  with  an  elliptical  red- 
dish brown  spot  in  the  oenter  of  each  segment.    Length,  1.45  inches. 

Pupa. — Wing-cases  covering  five  segments  in  front.  Tip  of  abdomen  coarsely  fur- 
rowed and  punctured,  ending  in  two  long  hooks,  with  several  shorter  ones  arising 
from  the  oormgated  surface  a  little  way  from  these.    Length,  .80  inch.    (French.) 

Moth. — Male:  Thorax,  abdomen,  and  wings  of  a  fine  red  sandy  brown  color;  the 
first  ring  of  the  abdomen  with  an  ash-colored  spot.  Anterior  wings  with  two  whitish 
oblong  spots  on  the  external  edges  of  each ;  one  near  the  tips,  the  other  at  the  lower 
comers.  A  small  whitish  bar  crosses  the  fore- wings  abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  body,  and  next  the  shoulders  is  a  spot  of  the  same  whitish  color.  Posterior 
wings  brown,  with  an  oblong  whitish  spot  placed  along  the  external  edges,  reaching 
from  the  abdominal  almost  to  the  upper  corners.  Under  side,  wings  pale  sandy-col- 
ored, except  a  few  small  round  dark  spots  dispersed  over  them,  bnt  scarcely  dis- 
cernable.    liargins  of  all  the  wings  dentated.     (Dmry.) 

Female  ({ttiiato).— The  head,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  wings  hazel-colored.  Anterior 
wings  with  a  waved  line,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  placed  near  the  anterior  angle,  be- 
ginning at  the  posterior  and  ending  at  the  external  edge.  At  the  shoulders  and 
along  the  anterior  margin  are  several  small  dark  brown  clouds  and  marks  that  pro- 
duce a  darker  shade.  Posterior  wings  with  a  series  of  narrow  transverse  waved 
lines,  extending  from  the  middle  to  the  external  edges.  All  the  wings  are  dentated. 
Under  side,  the  breast,  abdomen,  and  wings  are  all  of  a  paler  hazel  color.  Anterior 
wings  dappled  with  dark  brown  on  the  middle  of  the  anterior  edges  and  spotted  with 
minate  short  brown  streaks,  as  well  as  the  posterior.    (Dmry.)    Expanse  of  wings, 

35.  Ths  maple  semi-looper. 

Ophiuaa  bietriarU  (HUbner). 

Order  Lepidoptbra  ;  family  Noctuidjeb. 

Late  in  July  feeding  on  the  silver  maple,  a  brownish  gray  caterpillar  1.40  inch  long, 
with  the  first  pair  of  prologs  small,  the  worm  having  a  semi-looping  gait. 

When  about  to  go  into  chrysaliB  it  cats  through  a  portion  of  a  leaf 
of  the  tree  on  which  it  has  fed,  and  turning  it  over  constructs  a  snug 
little  case,  fastening  it  up  closely  and  carefully  with  silken  threads,  and 
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in  this  completes  its  transformatioDS.    After  remaining  in  the  pupa 
state  about  two  weeks,  the  moth  appears.    (Saunders.) 

We  have  bred  this  moth  in  Maine  from  the  caterpillar.  The  chrys- 
alis lay  in  a  slight  cocoon  in  a  folded  leaf  of  the  red  maple,  the  moth 
issuing  in  the  second  week  in  May. 

The  larva  is  1.40  ioch  long,  somewhat  ODisoiform.  Head  medinm  sized,  flattened, 
bilobed;  color,  pale  asben  gray,  with  streaks  of  pale  brown  appearing  under  a  mag- 
nifying lens  as  a  fine  network ;  a  dark  brown,  nearly  black,  stripe  on  each  side,  and 
a  few  short  gray  hairs  scattered  oyer  its  surface.  Body  above  brownish-gray,  with 
numerous  streaks  and  dots  of  pale  brown.  A  double  irregular  dorsal  line ;  other 
broken  lines  composed  chiefly  of  dots,  none  of  them  continnoas,  A  subdorsal  row  of 
whitish  dots.  On  the  hinder  part  of  the  twelfth  segment  is  a  raised  cresoent-shaped 
line  edged  behind  with  black,  and  on  the  terminal  one  two  whitish  dots,  with  a  small 
black  patch  at  their  base.  Spiracles  pale  oval,  edged  with  black.  Under  surfiiM^ 
paler  and  greenish,  feet  greenish,  prologs  bluish-green  dotted  with  brown.  The 
moth  is  rather  large,  with  broad  triangular  fore- wings,  and  is  uniformly  brown,  with 
two  oblique  darker  bands. 

1)6.  The  lesser  maple  span-worm. 

Stegania  pustularia  Gnen^. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  early  in  June,  a  bluish-green  looper  striped  with  whitish 
and  yeUowish,  producing  the  moth  in  July.    (Saunders.) 

This  is  a  common  insect  and  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Sannders, 
who  says  that  the  caterpillar  is  fnll  grown  abont  the  middle  of  June, 
enters  the  chrysalis  state  within  a  few  days  after,  and  produces  the 
moth  early  in  July.  We  have  found  it  in  the  woods  of  northern  Maine 
in  August,  and  it  is  common  in  August  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States. 

The  larva.— Body  cylindrical,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  head  medinm 
sized,  rather  flat  in  front,  slightly  bilobed,  pale  green.  Body  above  bluish-green, 
with  thickly  set  longitudinal  stripes  of  whitish  and  yellowish.  A  double  whitish 
dorsal  line,  with  bordering  lines  of  yellowish  white,  neither  of  which  are  unbroken, 
but  are  formed  of  a  succession  of  short  lines  and  dots.  Below  these,  on  each  side, 
are  two  or  three  imperfect  white  lines,  made  up  of  short  streaks,  and  much  fainter 
than  those  bordering  the  dorsal  line ;  spaces  between  the  segments  yellowish.  The 
skin  all  over  the  body  is  much  wrinkled  and  folded.     (Saunders.) 

The  moth  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  white  body  and  wings 
and  four  deep  golden-ocherous  costal  spots,  with  two  lines  running  across  the  winga, 
these  lines  sometimes  wanting.    It  expands  an  inch. 

37.  The  large  maple  span-worm. 

Eutrapela  tranwersaia  Packard. 

Feeding  on  the  red  maple  in  July,  a  large  slender-bodied  span-worm,  the  body 
thickened  behind,  carinated  on  the  sides;  of  a<dark  purple-brown  mixed  with  red- 
dish ;  a  dorsal  reddish-gray  orescent-shaped  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  aeventh  aeg. 
ment,  behind  which  is  a  pair  of  low  kidney-shaped  tubercles,  and  a  pair  of  dorsal 
pointed  black  ones  on  the  eleventh;  second  ring  swollen  on  the  sides.  Length, 
when  crawling,  46™"^.  Changes  to  a  pupa  the  end  of  July  in  a  roUed  leaf,  the  moth 
appearing  August  10.    (Gk>odell.)  ^  . 
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PiifMi. — Pale  fleeh  color,  minntely  speckled  with  brown,  greenish  between  the  seg- 
ments; astigroaTal  row  of  large  roundish  brown  s]>ot«,  one  on  each  abdominal  seg- 
meuty  and  a  dorsal  row  of  obecore  triangular  spots  on  the  abiiomen,  which  are  obso- 


.V 


Fio.  Ibd.^Butrapela  trantvertata  and,  a,  var. 

lete  on  the  last  three  rings;  a  dorsal  browu  dot  on  the  thorax,  with  two  smaller  ones 
behind  it.  Wing-cases  darker  than  the  abdomen.  Caudal  spine  compressed  later- 
ally, dark  brown.    Length,  13™™ ;  width  in  the  widest  part,  5™'". 

38.  SeUnia  kentaHa  Qrote. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  said  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  be  not  uucom- 
moQ  on  the  maple  and  birch  in  the  vicinity  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.  He 
also  writes  to  Bev.  O.  D.  Hoist  (Entom.  Amer.,  ii,  p.  162, 1886) : 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  insect  is  double-brooded.  All  the  European 
species  are  also.  The  spring  brood  is  so  much  larger  and  richer  colored  than  the 
late  summer  brood  that  the  latter  may  be  thonght  to  be  another  species,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  European. 

Jfot^.— Bright  ocherous,  with  the  costal  half  of  the  wing  subviolaoeous  between 
the  brown  lines ;  a  much-curved  line,  terminating  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
base  on  both  the  cost«  and  the  hind  edge ;  a  mesial  line,  obtusely  angulated  below 
the  coata,  straight  from  the  hind  edge  to  the  median  nervnre ;  a  third  outer  liue, 
straight  to  the  obscure  angle  Just  before  the  costa,  and  on  the  edge  turned  obliquely 
outward ;  this  line  is  margined  for  nearly  the  whole  of  its  length  externally  with  a 
subyiolaceous  hue,  throwing  off  an  oblique  line  toward  the  hind  angle.  An  apical 
line,  once  angulated  inward,  goes  to  the  indented  outer  border ;  beyond  deep  ochra- 
ceous ;  fringe  darker  at  base,  narrowly  lined  with  silvery.  Hind  wings  concolorous 
with  the  fore- wings ;  a  mesial,  diffuse,  browu  line,  and  the  outer  one  subviolaceous. 
Beneath,  base  of  fore-wings  violaceous ;  costa  at  base  ocherous ;  inner  line  nearly 
obsolete,  middle  line  dark,  outer  violaceous  line  very  distinct,  the  apical  line  con- 
nected with  it  and  inclosing  an  ocherous  spot ;  hind  wings  ocherous ;  a  mesial,  dark, 
blackish,  narrow  line  on  the  discal  space ;  an  outer,  narrow,  violaceous  line,  with 
spots  on  the  base  and  hind  edge ;  body  ocherous ;  legs  broadly  banded  with  viola- 
ceous.   Expanse  of  wings,  l.&O  to  1.60  inches. 

40.  The  clepthbadbd  span-worm. 

Amphydasye  oognataria  Guen. 

Larva,  before  the  last  stage,  PI.  v ;  fig.  5. 

This  oommon  inch  or  measuring  worm  is  the  largest  species  we  have 
met  with  feeding  on  the  maple,  poplar,  or  willow,  and  may  be  readily 
recognized  by  its  deeply  cleft  head  and  reddish-brown  or  green  body 
like  a  reddish  or  green  willow  twig,  which  it  closely  mimics.  We  have 
noticed  it  as  frequently  in  Jackson,  N.  H.,  as  in  Maine.    It  is  first 
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noticed  early  in  Aagust,  but  becomes  fnlly  fed  by  the  first  week  in 
September,  my  specimens  transforming  September  8,  the  chrysalis 
entering  the  earth.  I  have  also  found  it  fully  fed  on  the  white  birch 
at  Brunswick  as  early  as  August  10.  It  also  feeds  on  the  maple. 
The  moth  appears  in  June  in  Maine  late  in  May  in  southern  I^ew 
England  and  New  York.  I  have  raised  this  moth  in  Maine  from  the 
larch  (pupating  September  15),  also  from  the  Missouri  currant,  an  orna- 
mental shrub ;  also  from  the  apple,  elm,  cherry,  and  the  aspen  in  Rhode 
Island,  though  the  willow  is  probably  its  native  food-plant,  as  it  occurs 
in  greatest  abundance  on  that  tree.  Mr.  Lintiier  states  that  the  larva 
feeds  on  the  maple ;  that  the  caterpillar  entered  the  ground  for  pupa- 
tion August  11,  the  moth  emerging  the  latter  part  of  May.  (Ent.  Contr. 
iii,  166.)  My  specimens  emerged  in  Providence  May  13.  The  larva 
found  on  the  aspen  is  greenish  and  like  a  fresh  aspen  twig,  with  whitish 
graoulationsi  which  are  black  on  the  tubercles. 

It  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  species  of  Microgaster,  seven  larvae  of 
the  latter  making  their  exit  from  a  caterpillar  two  thirds  grown.  The 
following  historical  sketch  of  our  knowledge  of  this  insect  is  takea 
from  Mrs.  Dimmock's  article  in  Psyche,  iv,  p.  271. 

Amphidasya  oognataria  Qnen6e  (Hist.  Nat.  d.  Ins.,  1857,  v.  9,  Urao.  et  Phal.,  v,  i, 
p.  206).  Cramer  (Ball.  Brooklyn  Entom.  Soc,  Aug.  1883,  v,  6,  p.  48)  briefly  describes 
the  eggs  of  this  species,  of  which  aboat  five  hundred  were  deposited  June  3.  Bowles 
(Can.  Entom.,  April,  1871,  v,  3,  p.  11-12)  (Ana.  Rept.  Entom.  Soc.  Ontario,  1871,  p. 
38-39)  describes  a  variety  of  the  larva  which  fed  on  '^  black  currant ''  IBiba  tnigrum^f 
and  Qoodell  {op,  df.,  April,  1878,  v,  10,  p.  67)  describes  another  variety  which  fed  on 
apple  and  pear.  Lintner  (Entom.  Coatrib.,  No.  3,  1874,  p.  166)  briefly  describes  the 
larva,  giving  Acer  as  food-plant,  and  Packard  (Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  p.  322)  gives 
a  few  notes  on  the  larva,  which  he  states  feeds  upon  Bibe$  aureumf  B.  fgrouularia, 
and  Spiraea  ttomenioBa,  Pilate  (Papilio,  May,  1882,  v,  2,  p.  71)  gives  "  honey-looost/' 
{QUdiUchia  triaoanihos)  as  food-plant.  Lintner  (Entom.  Contrib.  [No.  1],  1869,  p. 
64)  gives  plum  as  food- plant.  To  the  above  food-plants  may  be  added  Betula  alba^ 
B.  Unta,  Ca$ianea  vesca^  Salix,  and  Spirata  aarbifolia.  The  larva  varies  from  pea-green 
to  brownish  gray  or  even  brownish  black  in  general  color ;  as  far  as  noticed  the  green 
form  is  from  Bibes^  Salix^  and  SpircMf  while  those  from  apple  exhibit  all  the  color 
variations ;  on  Betula  and  Castanea  the  larvae  are  gray.  Similar  variations  have  been 
noticed  in  the  larv»  of  Amphidaaya  betulariaf  a  European  species.  The  larv»  often 
rest  in  a  partially  twisted  position,  with  their  rigid  bodies  at  a  considerable  angle 
from  the  stem  to  which  they  cling,  thus  imitating  very  closely  twigs  and  petiolee. 
The  larvsB  are  common  in  New  England  in  July  and  August ;  they  pupate  firom  the 
latter  part  of  July  to  September,  the  pupa  hibernating  under  leaves  aad  rubbish. 

Young  larva. — Body  oyliadrical ;  segments  much  wrinkled  above,  but  not  tuber- 
culated.  Head  large  and  square  in  front ;  vertex  very  deeply  notched,  each  tubercle 
acute  above,  conical  and  rough,  granulated ;  clypeal  sutures  deeply  impressed. 
Prothoracic  segment  above  broad  and  flat,  transversely  oblong,  with  a  slight  low 
tubercle  ou  each  side  in  front,  making  the  cervical  shield  angnlar  in  front.  A 
pair  of  remote  but  conspicuous  though  small  round  white  patches  on  meeothoracio 
and  the  seven  following  segments.  Fifth  abdominal  segment  with  a  small  thick 
tubercle  low  down  on  the  side.  Anal  legs  large,  broad,  and  flaring.  (General  color 
rust-red.     Length,  15"™. 

Larva  before  the  laat  molt.  —With  the  characters  of  the  adult  larva ;  salmon  red 
Length,  35™°». 
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Mature  Zatra.—Twig-like,  head  very  deeply  notched,  each  side  above  conical ;  the 
ftkce  flat  in  front,  the  sarfaoe  granulated.  Prothoracio  segment  raised  in  front  into  a 
large  granulated  piliferons  tubercle.  On  the  filth  abdominal  segment  a  pair  of  large 
lateral  rough  tubercles,  a  little  paler  than  the  body ;  on  the  eighth  segment-  a  pair 
of  converging  pale  granulated  tubercles.  Anal  legs  very  large  and  broad,  with  a 
pair  of  long  dorsal  sharp  fleshy  tubercles ;  supra-anal  plate  very  large,  conical  and 
acute,  with  four  setie  near  the  apex.  Body  of  even  width  throughout,  reddish- 
brown,  like  a  reddish  willow  twig,  or  sometimes  greenish.  The  surface  finely  granu- 
lated with  light  and  black,  and  with  flat  rough  warts,  paler  in  color  than  the  rest 
of  the  body ;  four  on  the  front  edge  of  each  segment,  and  two  dorsal  ones  behind. 
It  varies  in  color  from  reddish-brown  to  green,  thus  mimicking  willow  trees  of  differ- 
ent colors.    Length,  56»"». 

Pmjni.— Large,  full,  stout ;  dark  brown.  Cremaster  large,  stout,  a  projection  on 
each  side  in  the  middle,  beyond  rounded,  sharp,  the  point  ending  in  a  slender  fork. 
Length,  24»"». 

Moth.'-A  large  stout-bpdied  moth,  with  heavily  pectinated  antennae  and  rather 
small  wings.  Fore-wings  narrow,  with  the  outer  edge  longer  than  usual ;  pepper 
and  salt  or  ash  sprinkled  with  black  brown ;  an  indistinct,  diffuse,  inner,  curved 
line,  with  a  second  one  nearer  and  diverging  a  little  on  the  costa,  being  nearer 
together  at  the  base.  A  third  diffuse  line  incloses  the  discal  spot.  An  outer  distinct 
black  hair-line  always  present.  Hind  wings  with  three  dark  lines.  Abdom«'n  with 
two  rows  of  obscure  black  spots.    Expanse  of  wings,  60™°>. 

41.  Oeometrid  larva. 

This  delicate  caterpillar  was  observed  both  early  and  iate  in  Aagast, 
beginning  to  pupate  August  30. 

Larva,  -A  very  slender,  long,  smooth  larva,  with  no  humps  or  warts;  the  head 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  body,  smooth,  slightly  bilobed,  rounded.  Body  smooth,  cylin- 
drical, glancous  green,  the  Hue  of  the  under  side  of  the  red-maple  leaf;  with  only  ob- 
scure whitish  subdorsa  I  lines.    Lateral  ridge  thin,  distinct,  irregular.    Lengt  i,  15*""* 

42.  Hypena  hattimoralie  Guen. 
Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  PYRALiDiE. 

The  larva  of  this  species  was  common  on  the  red  maple  at  Brans- 
wick,  Me.,  early  in  Angust.  The  body  is  very  slender,  and  at  first 
sight  it  wonld  be  regarded  as  a  geometrid.  It  is  cylindrical,  slender, 
tapering  considerably  toward  the  long  anal  legs,  which  are  out- 
stretched. The  segments  are  moderately  convex,  the  sutures  being 
very  distinct  The  head  is  rather  small,  smooth,  somewhat  bilobed. 
All  the  legs,  both  thoracic  and  abdominal,  are  of  the  same  color  as  the 
body,  which  is  pale  pea-green,  of  the  color  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf 
of  the  red  maple,  but  slightly  paler.  The  sutures  between  the  seg- 
ments are  often  straw-yellowish.  The  body  sometimes  has  a  slight 
purplish  tint,  the  head  remaining  green.    Length,  22'°°>. 

August  5  one  began  to  spin  a  cocoon,  the  pupa  appearing  the  7th. 
It  is  dark  chestnut-brown  in  color.    The  moth  issued  August  17. 
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43.  Hypena  sp. 

This  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  rock  maple  {September  10,  at  Jack- 
son, '&.  H. 

Larva, — Body  long  and  slender,  cylindrical ;  fiye  pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  the  first 
pair  half  as  large  as  the  third  and  fourth  pairs ;  the  anal  legs  long  and  slender. 
Head  pale-greenish,  with  a  livid  tinge  and  lineated  with  nameroos  meandering, 
brownish,  broken,  sinnons  lines.  Body  tapering  somewhat  from  the  seventh  ab- 
which  a  lateral  dominal  seg  ment.  Two  slight  tubercles  on  the  eighth  abdominal 
segment,  from  ridge  passes  down  in  front  of  the  spiracles.    Length,  30°^™. 

44.  Pandemia  lamprosana  Robs. 
Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  Tortricid^. 

Among  the  leaf  rollers  apon  the  maple,  collected  May  10,  was  one  of 
which  we  kept  no  description,  which  resulted  in  an  imago  of  Pandemia 
lamprosana.    (Forbes'  Third  Bt.  Ins.  Illinois.) 

45.  The  oblique- bakdbd  leaf-rollbr. 
CaocBda  rosaotana  Harris. 

This  nearly  omnivorous  species  (not  hitherto  reported,  however,  from 
the  maple)  was  found  by  Forbes  (Third  Bt.  Ins.  Illinois)  rolling  the 
leaves  of  Acer  dasycarpum  in  May.  The  pnpse  and  larvae  collected  oq 
the  20th  of  that  month,  emerged  from  July  9  to  13. 

46.  The  maple  leaf* cutter. 

Incurvaria  aoerifoliella  (Fitch). 

Order  LEk>iDOPTBRA;  family  Tineid^. 

Cutting  round  holes  in  the  leaves  and  consuming  their  pulp  in  rings  and  semi-cir* 
cular  spots,  and  using  the  round  pieces  &  hide  the  small  white  worms  between  them 
and  the  leaf,  forming  a  broad  round  case  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 

This  larva  with  its  singular  case  has  been  described  by  Fitch,  and 
we  have  received  specimens  of  maple  leaves  and  cases  from  Vermont. 
Early  in  Angust  the  leaves  of  forest  trees  begin  to  wither,  and  holes 
appear  in  them,  the  orbicular  pieces  being  taken  by  the  little  worm  to 
form  a  broad  scale  concealing  it.  The  worms  fall  with  the  leaves  to  the 
ground  in  the  autumn,  and  there  remain  transforming  in  their  cases^ 
and  late  in  the  spring  appear  as  moths. 

The  fatTo.— Nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long;  slender,  eylindrical,  soft,  and  con- 
tractile ;  dull  white ;  head  flattened,  and  like  the  three  succeeding  segments,  pale 
rusty  brown. 

The  fnoth  with  long  narrow-pointed  wings ;  the  fore  pair  brilliant  steel-blue,  the 
hind  wings  smoky  brown,  with  purplish  reflections.  Between  the  antenn»  a  densa 
tuft  of  erect  bright  orange-yellow  hairs.     (Fitch.) 
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The  following  additional  facts  are  quoted  from  Mr.  James  Fletcher's 
report  as  entomologist  to  the  Dominion  (Government  for  1885 : 

The  luurd  maples  {A.  eaeokarinnm  and  A,  9aooharinum  v.-nigrum)  in  niaay  localities 
aboat  Ottawa  have  been  lound  to  be  attacked,  to  a  moderate  extent,  by  the  carious 
caae-beariog  larvae  of  this  pretty  little  moth ;  bat  on  the  12th  September  last  euornious^ 
Dambers  were  foand  to  be  destroying  the  foliage  adjoining  the  Government  Hoase 
gronnds.  The  maple  trees,  for  a  space  of  perhaps  4  acres,  had  the  foliage  almost  aii 
consamed,  and  the  flat  disk-like  cases  which  had  fallen  from  the  leaves  were  carpet- 
ing the  groand,  and  were  also  seen  in  great  n ambers  on  the  sides  of  the  trees;  these 
larvsB  probably  had  boeu  blown  down  before  mature,  and  were  returning  to  the 
foliage  to  feed.  Growing  amongst  the  maples  were  some  beech  trees,  and  these  were 
also  eaten  after  the  leaves  of  the  maple  had  all  been  devoured.  The  attack  was 
very  severe.  The  leaves  were  so  perforated  and  skeletonized,  that  instead  of  the 
woods  being  green  they  were  cream-colored  in  hue.  The  larvse,  when  full-grown, 
are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  brown  flattened  head,  and  are  of 
a  dirty  white  color.  They  cut  from  the  leaves  small  oblong  wads,  from  which  they 
form  cases,  which  they  carry  about  with  them  as  they  feed.  The  case  seems  to  be 
fastened  at  one  side  to  the  leaf,  and  the  larva  then  eats  the  green  part  of  the  upper 
surface,  in  circles  or  parts  of  circles,  leaving  the  fibers  and  lower  surface  untouched. 
When  it  has  consumed  all  within  reach  it  moves  on  to  another  spot.  The  cases  of 
the  mature  larvse  are  formed  of  four  wads,  two  of  which  are  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  larger  pair  about  three-eighths.  When  full-fed,  which 
at  Ottawa  is  in  September,  the  larvsB  fall  to  the  ground  inside  their  cases,  where 
they  change  to  pupae  in  a  few  days,  and  do  not  emerge  as  moths  until  late  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Fyles,  of  South  Quebec,  sends  me  the  following  account  of  a  visit- 
ation, similar  to  the  one  experienced  at  Ottawa  last  year :  '*  This  insect  was  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  Missisquoi  County  in  the  year  1^81.  I  noticed  it  particularly  in 
the  maple  groves  belonging  to  Hon.  G.  B.  Baker,  hi.  P.,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Shufelt,  near 
the  village  of  Sweetsburgh,  Quebec.  The  leaves  throughout  extensive  maple  woods 
were  so  skeletonized  that  they  presented  a  brown  and  scorched  appearance  that  was. 
very  remarkable.  It  seemed  as  if  a  hot  blast  had  passed  over  large  tracts  of  the 
woodland.  Myriadsof  the  larvse  in  their  disk- like  coatings  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  treM  and  on  the  undergrowth.  Next  season  clouds  of  the 
perfect  insects  would  rise  from  the  foliage  shaken  by  the  passers-by.'' 

47.  Catastega  acer^slla  Clemens. 

The  larva  forms  a  moderately  long,  slender,  cylindrical  tube  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf  of  maple,  A.  rubrumj  early  in  July,  and  is  covered  with 
a  thin  transparent  web  closed  in  advance.  The  tube  increases  in  diame- 
ter ftxHn  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  is j;>laced  between  two  principal 
veins  of  the  leaf,  and  the  web  is  extended  from  one  vein  to  the  other. 

48.  JAtkocoUetis  aeeriella  ClemeuB. 

The  larva  mines  the  leaf  of  maple  in  September.  It  mines  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  making  a  flat,  rather  broad  track,  casting  its  ^'frass'^ 
along  the  middle  of  the  course  of  it.  Physical  characteristics  like  those 
of  the  second  larval  group.  The  cocoon  is  circular.  The  larva  is  like- 
wise found  in  the  leaf  of  Hamamelis  virginica.    (Clemens.) 
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Larva.— Head  pale  brown ;  body  yellowish-green,  with  oyal,  dorsal,  brown  macukB 
darkest  on  their  margins;  thoracic  rings  on  their  sides  pale  yellowish.    (Clemens). 

Moth, — Front  silvery,  tuft  reddish-orange  and  silvery  mixed.  Thorax  reddish- 
orange.  Fore- wings  reddish-orange,  somewhat  metallic,  with  a  white  streak  black- 
margined  exteriorly, /rotn  the  inner  hiual  angle  to  the  fold;  with  two  obliqne  silvery 
bands  black-margined  behind,  one  about  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  the  other  mid- 
way between  it  and  the  base  of  the  wing.  Near  the  tip  is  a  costal  silvery  spot,  black- 
margined  behind,  with  an  opposite,  oblique,  dossal  streak  of  the  same  hne,  likewise 
black-margined  behind,  and  an  obliqne,  costal,  silvery  streak  continued  on  the  line 
of  the  last  dorsal,  running  into  the  cilia  just  before  the  tip,  black-margined  above,  at 
the  tip  before,  and  helow  at  the  tip  behind;  scarcely  with  a  hinder-marginal  line, 
cilia  of  the  general  hue.    Hind  wings  plumbeous,  cilia  with  a  fulvous  hue.    (Clemens. ) 

49.  Lithooollelis  luoidicoitella  Clemens. 

The  larva  mines  the  under  side  of  the  maple  leaf,  Acer  8accharinum^ 
in  Jnly,  September,  and  October.  The  head  is  pale  brown ;  body  pale 
green,  colored  darker  by  the  ingesta.  ^^Frass"  collected  into  a  ball 
within  the  mine.  The  papa  is  saspeuded  in  a  web  of  silk  within  the 
mine.     (Glemcns.) 

Larva. — Head  pale  brown ;  body  pale  green  and  colored  darker  by  the  ingesta. 
(Clemens.) 

Moth, — AntennsB  white.  Head  and  tuft  silvery- white.  Fore-wings,  basal  portion 
silvery-white  to  the  middle,  with  a  disoal  pale  golden  streak  from  the  base,  retreating 
from  the  costa  before  reaching  the  middle  of  the  wing  and  somewhat  suffused  with 
golden  beneath  the  fold.  From  the  middle  to  the  tip  pale  golden,  with  four  costal 
silvery  streaks,  dark-margined  internally,  and  two  dorsal  silvery  streaks,  the  first 
opposite  the  second  costal  streak  and  both  dark-margined  internally ;  the  first  oostal 
streak  not  decidedly  dark-margined.*  Apical  spot  black.  Hinder  marginal  line  in  the 
cilia  dark  brown  ;  cilia  pale  gray.  Hind  wings  shining  bluish-gray ;  cilia  gray. 
(Clemens.) 

50.  Brachys  sp. 

Mr.  Y.  T.  Chambers  once  wrote  me  that  a  Brachys  larva  also  mines 
the  leaves  of  the  sugar  maple.  He  added  that  ^^  the  mines  and  larv» 
in  the  beech,  oak,  and  maple  are  scarcely  distinguishable." 

51.  Megachile  optiva  Cresson. 

Order  Hymenopibra  ;  family  Apida. 

This  (or  a  very  closely  allied  leaf-cutting  bee)  sometimes  greatly 
disfigures  maples  by  cutting  pieces  out  of  the  leaves  for  the  purpose  of 
making  its  cells.  <^  I  have  seen  a  small  tree  nearly  defoliated  by  these 
bees,  of  which  the  habits  are  most  interesting."  (Harrington,  Bep.  Ent. 
Soc.  Ontario,  1887.) 

*  There  is  some  mistake  in  this  sentence.  The  first  costal  streak  is  decidedly  dark- 
margined  ;  the  first  dorsal  streak,  it  is  true,  has  scarcely  a  perceptible  margin — It 
should  probably  be  the  first  costal  streak  decidedly  dark-margined  or  else  the  first  darseU 
4treak  not  decidedly  dark-margined. — H.  T.  Stain  ton. 
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52.  The  ocellatb  lraf  gall  of  the  red  maple. 

Soiara  ooellarU  Oaten  Sacken. 

Order  Diptera  ;  family  MTCETOPHiLiDiE. 

(Plate  xxzviii.) 

On  the  leayee  of  the  red  maple  {Acer  ruhrum)  oircalar  ooellate  spots  about  three- 
eighths  inch  in  diameter,  with  disk  yellow,  and  margin  and  central  dot,  during  one 
stage  of  their  growth,  cherry-red. 

The  following  account  of  this  fly  is  taken  entire  from  Professor  Com- 
stock's  report  as  IJ.  S.  Entomologist  for  1881 : 

The  foliage  of  the  red  maple  (Acer  rubrum)  is  often  seriously  iijnred  by  certain  very 
small  larvfe,  which  make  large  and  conspiouons  spots  or  galls  upon  it.  This  insect 
is  apparently  widely  distributed.  I  have  observed  it  both  at  Washington  and  at 
Ithaca,  N.  T.  In  the  last-named  place  it  occurs  so  abundantly  that  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  trees  every  leaf  of  which  was  infested. 

This  insect  is  so  small  that  of  itself  it  would  not  readily  attract  attention*  but  the 
tesnlt  of  its  work  is  so  conspicuous  that  it  may  be  seen  from  a  long  distance.  This 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  circular  spot,  three-tenths  to  three-eighths  inch  in  diameter, 
which  at  a  certain  period  of  its  growth  is  light  yello«7  in  color,  with  a  cherry-red 
margin  and  central  dot.  (See  pi.  xxxviii,  fig.  1.)  At  other  periods  the  spot  is  simply 
light  green  or  yellow.  Frequently  these  spots  occur  so  thickly  as  to  intersect  each 
other  and  to  completely  cover  the  leaf,  fifty  or  more  being  on  a  single  leaf.  At  the 
center  of  each  spot  may  be  seen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  an  elevated  portion. 
Corresponding  to  this,  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf^  there  is  a  pit,  within  which 
the  larva  lives.  Larvss  that  were  partially  grown  were  found  to  be  held  in  place  in 
the  pit  in  the  leaf  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  larval  skin.  This  pellicle  covers  the 
body  entirely,  and  is  with  difficulty  removed  from  it ;  the  edges  of  the  pellicle  adhere 
quite  tightly  to  the  leaf.  Where  the  larva  is  full  grown  it  forces  itself  from  under 
this  skin,  which  then  falls  back  into  the  cavity,  or  is  pushed  to  one  side,  where  fre- 
quently it  may  be  seen  adhering  to  the  leaf.  The  larva  at  this  time  drops  to  the 
ground,  into  which  it  enters  to  undergo  its  transformation. 

The  larvsB  are  translucent,  viscid,  nearly  colorless.  Those  in  the  galls  are  broad 
oval  (see  pi.  zxxviii,  fig.  3) ;  but  those  which  have  left  them  are  more  elongated,  taper- 
ing almost  equally  towards  each  end.  On  the  lateral  margin  of  each  abdominal  seg- 
ment there  are  one  or  more  short  spines,  which  are  directed  towards  the  caudal  end 
of  the  body ;  and  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  each  abdominal  segment,  near  each  lateral 
margin,  there  is  a  small  tubular  spiracle.  There  is  a  distinct  head  (see  pi.  xxzviii, 
fig.  3a),  which  bears  short  but  conspicuous  antennae.  The  caudal  end  of  the  body 
(see  pi.  xxxviii,  fig.  3fr)  bears  a  pair  of  fleshy  appendages,  each  of  which  is  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  spines  similar  to  those  on  the  margin  of  the  segment,  and  a  large 
number  of  triangular  teeth. 

The  larva  spins  something  like  a  cocoon  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  To  this  cocoon  the  particles  of  sand  firmly  adhere  so  that  it  can  be  distin- 
guished fh>m  the  soil  only  with  difficulty.  The  pupa  is  yellowish  white,  with  large 
black  eyes.  When  the  pupa  is  about  to  transform  to  an  adult  it  emerges  for  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  cocoon.  The  pupa  skin  remains  firmly  attached  in 
this  position.    (See  pi.  xxxviii,  fig.  4.) 

From  larvae  collected  at  Washington  May  15,  the  adult  emerged  from  June  14  to 
June  16.  1  have  not  yet  sufficient  data  to  determine  the  number  of  generations  each 
year;  but  I  believe  there  are  several.  Larvas  were  observed  at  Ithaca  during  the 
latter  part  of  September ;  they  went  into  the  ground  September  26.       C^r^r^r^]t> 
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The  galls  made  by  this  insect  have  long  been  known.  Osten  Sacken,  *  from  a  stady 
of  the  galls  and  the  Iarv»  which  he  saw  in  them,  proposed  the  name  Ceoidomjfia 
ooellaiis  for  the  species,  believing  the  insect  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ceddomifidw,  But 
the  fly  which  I  have  bred  proves  to  belong  to  the  genus  Seiara  of  the  family  Myeelo- 
philidcB,^  This  result  is  qnite  Interestingi  for  the  species  of  Seiara  are  nsnally  found 
*' among  decaying  leaves,  in  vegetable  mold,  in  cow-dung,  under  the  bark  of  dead 
trees,''  etc.t  One  other  species  {Soiara  tUioola)  is  known  to  produce  a  gall.  Thia 
species  infests  the  leaves  of  young  linden  trees  in  shady,  sheltered  situations.  The 
lemon-yellow  larva,  capable  of  leaping  like  the  cheese-maggot,  lives  in  numbers  in 
the  stem,  generally  near  the  origin  of  the  last  or  of  the  two  last  leaves.  Each  of  them 
has  a  hollow  of  its  own,  and  produces  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  it  abandona 
before  the  transformation.  $ 

Description  of  adult  maZe.— Plate  xxxviii,  fig.  2, 2b,  Head  dark,  eyes  black,  kidney- 
shaped,  and  meeting  in  a  point  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head.  Antennae  sixteen- 
jointed,  inserted  close  together;  color  dark  brown,  with  the  basal  segment  light  yel- 
lowish brown.  Epicraninm  quite  large  and  convex;  dark  brown;  bearing  three 
ocelli,  which  are  whitish  and  glistening.  Pronotum  light  yellowish-brown.  Meso- 
scutum  arched,  yellowish-brown  in  the  center  and  darker  at  the  edges.  Scutellum 
dusky-brown.  Metathorax  dark  brown,  almost  black.  Abdomen,  with  caudal  por- 
tions of  segments,  blackish,  the  cephalic  portions  yellowish- brown.  The  claspera 
lighter  brown.  Poisers,  with  knob,  blackish  and  base  light  brown.  Tibiie  and  tarsi 
dusky  brown;  femora  lighter;  coxsb  still  lighter.  The  distal  end  of  each  tibia  fur- 
nished with  two  long  brownish  hairy  brushes.    (Plate  xxxviii^  fig.  2a.) 

53.  The  cottony  maple  scale. 

Pulvinaria  innumerabilis  (Rath von). 

Order  Hkmiptbra  ;  family  CocciDiB. 

(Plate  XXXI ;  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4.) 

The  following  accoant  of  this  pe^t  is  copied  from  Riley's  report  as 
U.  S.  Entomologist  for  1884: 

This  scale-insect  stands  prominent  among  the  species  which  have  been  especially 
abundant  during  the  past  summer.  Circumstances  appear  to  have  been  particularly 
favorable  to  its  development,  and,  although  it  does  not  spread  rapidly,  its  general 
appearance  this  season  has  caused  considerable  alarm  in  many  States.  It  was  sent 
to  us  during  the  spring  and  summer  by  correspondents  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,. 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  it  has  attracted  considerable  attention  as  damaging  shade  trees,  partic-- 
ularly  the  maples,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  occurring  in  extraordinary 
abundance  fh)m  time  to  time,  and  then  almost  lost  sight  of  for  several  years.  It  is 
more  particularly  a  northern  insect,  and  although  it  is  often  numerous  in  Virginia 
and  Missouri,  we  have  never  received  it  from,  nor  heard  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
extreme  Southern  States. 

Life-hi$tory,—Xhe  round  of  life  of  this  species  is  not  strikingly  different  from  that 
of  other  Coccids,  and  is  briefly  as  follows : 

The  youug  lice  (Fig.  1,  o)  hatch  in  spring  or  early  summer,  walk  about  actively  aa 
soon  as  bom,  and  settle  along  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  (very  rarely  on  the  young  twigs). 
They  then  insert  their  beaks  and  begin  to  pump  up  sap  and  to  increase  in  size,  a  thin 

*  Monograph  of  the  Diptera  of  North  Am.,  Part  i,  199. 

1 1  am  indebted  to  Baron  Osten  Sacken  for  the  generic  determination  of  this  inseet. 

i  Osten  Sacken,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil.,  i,  159. 

^  Osten  Sacken,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil.,  i,  164.  ^  . 
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layer  of  a  waxy  teoretion  immediately  begioniog  to  cover  the  dorsam.  In  a  little 
more  than  three  weeks  they  have  increased  to  donhle  their  size  at  birth,  and  undergo 
their  first  molt,  shedding  the  skin,  it  is  supposed,  in  small  fragments.  After  this 
first  molt  the  waxy  secretion  increases  in  abundance  and  a  differentiation  between 
the  sexes  is  observable.  The  males  grow  more  slender  and  soon  cease  to  increase  in 
size,  covering  themselves  with  a  thick  coating  of  whitish  wax.  The  pnpa  then 
begins  to  form  within  the  larval  skin,  the  appendages  gradually  taking  shape,  the 
head  separating  from  the  thorax,  the  mouth-parts  being  replaced  by  a  pair  of  ven- 
tral eyes.  A  pair  of  long  wax  filaments  is  excreted  from  near  the  anus  and  these 
continue  to  grow  during  the  life  of  the  insect.  It  is  the  protrusion  of  these  filaments 
from  beneath  the  waxy  scale  which  indicates  the  approaching  exclusion  of  the  male. 
The  posterior  end  of  the  scale  is  in  this  manner  raised  up,  and  the  perfect  insect 
backs  out  with  its  wings  held  close  to  the  sides  of  its  body. 

Meanwhile  the  female  larvss  have  been  undergoing  but  slight  changes  of  form. 
They  grow  larger  and  also  broader  across  the  posterior  portion,  but  remain  flat  and 
with  but  a  slight  indication  of  a  dorsal  carina.  Just  before  the  appearance  of  the 
adult  males,  they  undergo  another  molt  and  change  in  color  from  a  uniform  pale 
yellow  to  a  somewhat  deeper  yellow  with  deep  red  markings.    (Fig.  3,  a,  5,  o.) 

The  males  (Fig.  2,  o)  make  their  appearance  from  August  1  to  September  15, 
issuing  most  abundantly  about  the  middle  of  the  former  month,  and  their  life  is 
short,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  days.  They  copulate  with  the  females  and 
then  die.  The  latter,  soon  after  the  disappearance  of  the  males,  gradually  lose  their 
bright-red  markings  and  change  to  a  deep-brown  color.  They  grow  more  convex,  and 
the  dorsal  layer  of  wax  becomes  thicker  and  more  cracked.  Before  the  falling  of 
the  leaves  they  migrate  to  the  twigs  and  there  fix  themselves,  generally  on  the  under 
side.  After  feeding  as  long  as  the  sap  flows,  they  become  torpid  and  remain  in  this 
condition  nntil  spring. 

At  the  opening  of  spring  the  eggs  develop  with  great  rapidity  and  distend  the 
body  greatly,  causing  it  to  become  convex  instead  of  flat.  The  color  is  now  yellow- 
ish, marked  with  dark  brown,  and  the  insect  now  absorbs  sap  with  great  rapidity 
and  ejects  drops  of  honey-dew.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June  the  egg- 
laying  commences.  The  eggs  are  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  body,  in  a  nest  of  waxen 
fibers  secreted  from  pores  situated  around  the  anus.  This  nest  is  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior ventral  portion  of  the  body,  and  adheres  somewhat  to  the  twig.  As  the  eggs 
are  protruded  into  the  waxy  mass  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  is  gradually 
raised  up  until  it  often  reaches  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  bark.  The 
egg-laying  continues  until  on  into  July,  and,  after  one  or  two  thousand  eggs  have 
been  deposited,  the  female  dies.  It  is  almost  always  within  this  period  of  egg-lay- 
ing that  the  insect  is  noticed,  on  account  of  its  larg^  size,  but  more  particularly  from 
the  conspicuous  white  cushion  at  the  end  of  its  body.  After  the  death  of  the  female, 
her  beak  breaks  off  and  her  body  shrivels  up,  but  remains  attached  to  the  twig  by 
the  cottony  mass  for  a  long  time,  often  a  year  or  more. 

Food^lanis. — ^The  ordinary  food-plant  of  this  species  of  bark-louse  is  the  soft  or  silver 
maple  (Acer  da$ifoarpum)f  but  previous  to  1879  we  had  not  only  found  it  upon  the 
other  species  of  maple,  but  also  upon  grape-vine,  osage  orange,  oak,  linden,  elm, 
hackberry,  sycamore,  rose,  currant,  and  spindle  tree  (Euonjfmus),  In  addition  to 
these  plants  Mr.  Putnam  mentions  locust,  sumac,  wild-grape,  box-elder,  beech,  and 
willow.  With  regard  to  the  specific  identity  of  the  individuals  firom  all  these  differ- 
ent plants  there  is  still  room  for  doubt,  though  in  1875  we  successfully  transferred 
the  species  from  Maclura  and  Vitis  to  Qnercus.  We  wrote  Mr.  Putnam  under  date  of 
March  25,  1879:  "  In  all  essential  external  characters  they  are  identical,  and,  until 
they  are  shown  to  be  different  by  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  secretory 
pores  in  the  anal  plate  of  the  female,  they  must  be  assumed  to  be  identical.  It  is 
this  critical  comparative  study  which  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  your 
work."    This  study  Mr.  Putnam  failed  to  make,  and  summed  up  his  account  simply 
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with  the  words :  ''  I  do  not  feel  fdlly  prepared  to  agree  with  Mr.  Riley  and  Mias 
Smith  in  regarding  all  the  Pulvinaria  fonnd  on  these  plants  as  identical,  but  there  is 
enough  evidence  to  show  that  this  insect  is  capable  of  thriving  on  quite  a  variety  of 
food-plantSy  and  in  the  cases  where  it  has  been  directly  introduced  from  the  maple 
there  is  no  question  of  its  identity.''  We  have  also  found  what  is  evidently  the  same 
species  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  woodbine  (Ampefop9i$  veUekii)  on  oar  resi- 
dence at  Washington. 

Mode  of  $preading,— Owing  to  the  wingless,  degraded,  and  inactive  character  of  the 
female  and  the  limited  capabilities  of  the  young  for  extended  locomotion,  the  problem 
as  to  how  the  insect  spreads  fro<n  one  locality  to  another  seems  at  first  glance  rather 
a  difficult  one.  When  we  consider  the  great  activity  of  the  young  lice,  however^ 
and  their  propensity  for  fearlessly  crawling  upon  anything  which  happens  to  be  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  the  difficulty  is  lost  sight  of.  We  may  recognise  as  aids  in 
transportation  (1)  the  transplanting  of  trees  from  infested  localities  to  places  free 
from  this  insect,  (2)  birds,  (3)  other  insects,  (4)  winds,  and  (5)  water.  The  first  of 
these  methods  needs  no  comment.  The  second  is  undoubtedly  one  of  considerable 
importance,  though  scarcely  deserving  the  prominence  given  it  by  some  writers.  Mr» 
Walsh,  in  his  first  report  as  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois  (p.  41),  in  speaking  of  the 
oyster-shell  bark-louse  of  the  apple  (MpiiUupie  pomonnn),  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  In  my  opinion  the  only  way  in  which,  as  a  general  rule,  bark-lioe  can  spread 
from  tree  to  tree,  when  the  boughs  of  those  trees  do  not  interlock,  is  by  a  few  of 
the  very  young  larvse,  when  they  are  first  hatched  and  are  scattered  over  the  limbs  of 
a  tree  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  crawling  accidentally  onto  the  legs  of  some  bird 
that  chances  to  light  upon  that  tree  and  afterwards  flies  off  to  another.  I  have  long 
observed  that  when  a  tree  first  begins  to  be  attacked  by  bark-lice,  it  is  only  particu- 
lar limbs  and  branches  that  are  at  first  infected,  and  that  these  will  be  swarming 
while  the  rest  of  the  tree  will  be  fr«e  ttom  lice.  And  I  have  further  obserred  that 
it  is  the  lower  horisontal  limbs,  or  branches,  or  such  as  birds,  with  the  exception 
of  woodpeckers  and  nut-hatches,  would  most  naturally  perch  on,  that  are  first 
attacked.  *  *  *  If  all  the  birds  in  the  world  were  killed  off,  I  believe  that  these 
bark-lice  in  a  very  few  years  would  cease  to  exist." 

This  is  an  extreme  view,  and  we  have  already  shown  (First  Missouri  Ent.  Report^ 
p.  15)  how  little  the  agency  of  birds  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  insects.  In  the 
case  of  the  species  under  consideration,  the  copious  secretion  of  honey-dew  attracts 
many  honey-loving  insects,  snch  as  bees,  wasps,  and  flies,  and  these  without  doubt  carry 
many  of  the  restless  young  larvae  from  tree  to  tree.  Even  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
bark-lice  assist  in  this  transportation,  and  Bir.  Hubbard  states  (American  Naturalist, 
May,  1882,  vol.  xvi,  p.  412)  that  the  Coccinellid  beetles  Hffperaspidhu  oooeUUvonu, 
ChiloooruB  bivulnenu,  and  others,  while  feeding  upon  the  young  larvs  of  orange  scale- 
insects,  carry  many  of  them  from  one  tree  to  another  attached  to  their  backs  and 
legs. 

Mr.  Hubbard  has.  more  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  spiders  are  very  im- 
portant agents  in  the  distribution  of  scale-insects,  in  fact,  the  most  important  of  all 
agents,  and  as  his  remarks  apply  quite  well  to  the  insect  and  the  topic  nnder  consid- 
eration, we  quote  from  a  letter  published  in  Bulletin  No.  2  of  this  Division,  pp. 
30-31: 

'*  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  spiders  play  a  much  more  important  role  in 
assisting  the  spread  of  scale-insects  than  any  other  insects.  From  the  beginning  of 
my  observations  I  have  noticed  that  leayee  which  spiders  had  folded  or  webbed 
together  for  their  nests  or  lairs  almost  always  proved  infested  with  scale,  if  infested 
trees  were  found  in  the  neighborhood.  This  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  so]^ 
to  the  protection  ftY>m  enemies  and  parasites  afforded  by  the  web  and  presence  of  the 
spider.  No  doubt,  where  the  source  of  infection  is  near  at  hand,  this  may  give  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  observed  facts.    Lately,  however,  I  have  been  examin- 
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mg  with  great  oare  a  lot  of  one  and  two  year  old  trees  which  I  set  out  myself  last 
Blarch.  The  stock  from  which  these  trees  were  taken  was  to  my  certain  knowledge 
almost  absolntely  free  from  scale-insects.  At  the  time  of  setting,  the  weather  was 
excessively  dry  and  unfavorable;  in  consequence  of  which  the  trees,  600  in  number, 
were  badly  checked,  and  to  a  great  extent  lost. their  tops  and  nearly  all  their  leaves, 
so  that  the  present  growth  is  all  new,  produced  during  the  past  summer.  Notwith- 
standing, I  find,  to  my  surprise,  scale- ii^sects  beginning  to  appear  on  a  large  proper 
tion  of  the  plants.  Upon  some  of  them  the  insects  have  begun  to  spread  over  the 
branches,  and  the  exact  spot  where  the  trouble  began  is  no  longer  ascertainable.  In 
a  strikingly  large  number  of  instances  I  find  two  or  more  leaves  bound  together  with 
silk  and  occupied  by  a  spidar,  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  these  leaves  completely  coated 
with  scale-insects,  when  not  a  trace  of  the  insect  can  be  found  elsewhere  upon  the 
tree.  Furthermore,  this  lot  of  trees  occupies  a  position  west  and  north  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  grove,  in  the  path  of  the  prevailing  [8.  E.]  winds.  The  adjoining 
rows  of  older  trees,  on  the  southeast,  are  many  of  them  quite  badly  infested  witb, 
for  the  most  part,  chaff-scale  (ParlaUn'ia  pergandii)^  there  being  usually  a  relatively 
small  number  of  long-scale  (MytiUupii  gloverii)  mixed  with  the  other  species.  As  is 
often  the  case^  the  proportions  of  this  mixture  of  species  remain  quite  constant 
throughout  the  infested  part  of  the  grove.  Now,  I  find  in  the  newly-infested  young 
grove  these  two  scales  mixed  in  about  the  same  proportions,  so  that  no  doubt  exists 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  source  of  their  infection.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  accomplished,  I  submit  that  if,  as  many  persons  think,  the  young  lice  are  trans- 
ported bodily  by  the  winds,  we  would  have  had  a  very  different  distribution  from  that 
which  exists  upon  the  older  trees.  The  larger  and  heavier  young  of  the  chaff-scale 
would  have  been  carried  to  a  less  distance  and  in  smaller  numbers  than  the  long 
scale.  (There  have  been  no  unusual  storms  or  very  high  winds  during  the  past  sum- 
mer.) Again,  in  a  chance  distribution  by  the  wind  I  can  see  no  reason  for  any  evi- 
dent connection  with  spider-web  shelters  such  as  I  have  mentioned.  Individual 
scale-larvie  do  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  wander  far  in  search  of  such  protec- 
tion, and  do  not  need  it  until  the  colony  becomes  sufficiently  numerous  to  attract 
enemies  and  parasites.  The  part  played  by  winds  is  evidently  a  secondary  one,  inas- 
much as  nearly  all  the  web-inhabiting  spiders  make  use  of  tJie  wind  to  carry  them- 
selves and  their  bridges  of  web  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the  spiders  transport  as  passen- 
gers upon  their  bodies  the  migrating  larvae  of  the  scale  insect.^' 

The  agency  of  winds  is,  as  just  stated,  a  secondary  one  of  great  importance  in 
transporting  spiders,  and  is  of  primary  value  in  the  carrying  of  infested  leaves  and 
twigs  to  greater  or  less  distances.  That  the  young  lice  are  blown  bodily  from  one 
tree  to  another  by  heavy  winds,  as  formerly  supposed,  has  been  disproven  by  the 
experiments  of  Bir.  Hubbard,  who  has  shown  that  they  will  cling  tenaciously  to  a 
twig  or  leaf  under  a  heavy  blast  from  a  bellows  or  from  the  mouth. 

Natural  enemies.^The  cottony  maple  scale  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  very  much 
the  same  natural  enemies  as  other  scale-insects.  A  number  of  predaceous  beetles 
feed  upon  the  eggs  and  young  larvae.  We  have  observed  the  common  lady-bird, 
CkUoeoruB  l^ivulnerus,  engaged  in  this  work,  and  also  the  Coccinellids  ffyperaapia  sig* 
nata  and  H,  higtminata.  In  addition  to  these  Putnam  mentions  AnatU  IS-imnctoto, 
'*  the  larva  of  a  species  of  Ch  yBopa,^*  and  '^  the  larvse  of  two  species  of  Beduviidai." 

The  interesting  lepidopterons  insect  Dakruma  coccidivora  Comstock,  was  originally 
bred  from  this  bark-louse.  Its  larvw  constrnct  tubular  passages  ot  silk  and  wax 
from  one  Pulvinaria  to  another  on  a  thickly  infested  branch,  and  eat  both  the  eggs 
and  the  waxy  filaments  which  surround  them.  This  insect  and  its  curious  habits 
were  described  at  length  by  Professor  Comstock  in  the  annual  report  of  this  Depart- 
meqf  for  1879,  pp.  241-243.  It  has  been  found  preying  upon  Pulvinaria  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  but  in  Florida  destroys  both  a  large  LeoanUtm  on  magnolia, 
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a  Coocid  allied  to  Daotylopiua  and  the  commoo  "Tartle-baok  scale''  (Leeanium  Jket- 
peridum). 

During  the  past  season,  Miss  Mnrtfeldt  has  noticed  a  harvest  mite  in  great  nnmbers 
feeding  upon  the  eggs  of  this  species  at  Kirkwood,  Mo.  From  specimens  sent  to  the 
Department,  this  mite  seems  to  belong  to  the  genus  Eupode$,  and  is  -allied  to  the 
European  E,  hiemalU,  It  is  very  minute  and  pale  reddish-yellow  in  color.  The  body 
is  divided  into  four  distinct  segments,  two  of  which  belong  properly  to  the  abdomeoy 
the  last  one  being  the  largest,  the  first  the  smallest,  and  the  other  two  about  equal 
in  length.  The  division  between  the  last  two  segments  is  a  distinct,  whitish,  trans- 
verse line,  while  the  others  are  indicated  by  slight  lateral  indentations  and  subdorsal 
impressions  reaching  to  the  lateral  margin,  of  the  same  pale  color.  This  is  probably 
the  same  mite  noticed  by  Miss  Smith,  and  mentioned  in  her  report  previously  cited. 

Two  true  parasites  are  known  to  infest  this  scale.  The  first  of  these,  Coooopkagn$ 
lecanii  (Fitch),  is  very  common,  and  ordinarily  infests  the  scales  in  great  numbers. 
The  adult  insect  is  a  minute,  black,  four  winged  fiy,  marked  with  a  crescent-shaped 
yellow  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  body  above.  Accordiug  to  Putnam  there  are  two 
broods  of  this  parasite  each  season,  the  adults  appearing  in  May  and  August.  The 
infested  lice  become  more  or  less  inflated,  finally  turning  black  and  becoming  rigid. 
The  females  are  most  commonly  infested,  though  Putnam  states  that  he  has  bred  the 
parasite  from  the  male  scale. 

The  second  parasite  was  bred  by  Mr.  Purnam  after  the  publication  of  his  article, 
and  was  described  by  Bfr.  Howard  in  his  paper  on  the  parasites  of  Coccids  (Ann. 
Rept.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  1880,  p.  365)  as  Aphyoua  pulvinarioB.  This  species  seems  to  be  rare 
and  has  not  been  bred  since.  It  is  minute,  dull-yellow  in  color,  with  a  dusky  abdo- 
men and  with  antennas  variegated  with  brown  and  white. 

Eemedies^—The  principal  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  in  the  past  are, 
briefly,  heading  in  the  tree,  <.  e.,  cutting  off  the  branches,  and  drenching  with  a  sola-  , 
tiun  of  whale-oil  soap  or  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  During  the  past 
reason,  however,  we  have  recommended  nothing  but  the  kerosene  emulsions  treated 
of  in  a  previous  article,  and  these  will  undoubtedly  give  better  satisfaction  than 
anything  elsejthat  can  be  used.  The  best  time  for  spraying  the  trees  will  be  while 
the  young  are  hatching,  late  in  May  or  early  in  June,  and  the  apparatus  described 
in  the  article  on  the  cottonwood  beetle  can  be  used  to  the  same  advantage  hera 

Id  Professor  Forbes's  third  report  much  space  is  devoted  to  this  pest, 
which  began  in  1884  to  appear  again  in  noticeable  nnmbers.  In 
destroying  the  insect  the  nse  of  whale-oil  soap  was  less  satisfactory 
than  that  of  the  kerosene  emulsion,  ^<  an  application  of  the  suds, 
strong  enough  to  effect  the  purpose,  being  very  likely  to  injure  the 
leaves  at  least  as  much  as  the  bark-lice  would  have  done.''  The  most 
useful  remedy  was  found  to  be  a  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  soap- 
suds to  a  strength  of  from  2^  to  5  per  cent  and  not  injuring  the 
leaves. 

Miss  Murtfeldt  reports  (Bull.  13,  Div.  Ent.,  1887)  as  follows  conoem- 
ing  tbe  ravages  of  this  insect  in  Illinois : 

This  insect  has  not  been  troublesome  in  this  part  of  Missouri  since  1884 ;  bat  in 
and  around  Rockford,  111.,  I  learned  that  it  liad  been  so  abundant  on  the  soft  maplea 
for  three  successive  seasons  as  to  kill  many  young  trees  outright  and  g^reatly  injure 
the  older  ones.  I  was  told  that  the  side-walks  shaded  by  these  trees  became  so 
defiled  and  slippery  from  the  exudations  of  the  scale  insect  that  it  was  diflSonlt  and 
unpleasant  to  walk  on  them.  The  citizens  had  consequently  conceived  a  prejudice 
against  the  soft  maple,  and  many  were  being  cut  down  or  dug  up  and  replaced  bj 
other  trees. 
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54.  P$ifUa  annulata  Fitob. 

55.  Siphancphara  aeerifoUat  Thomas. 

This  planMonse  occurs  on  the  soft  maple  {Acer  dasycarpum)  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Missoori. 

56.  Pemphigui  aoerifolii  Biley. 

Living  in  abnDdftot  and  long  cottony  excretion,  on  the  ander  side  of  the  leaves  of 
Acer  dasycarpum,  caosing  them  to  carl,  and  exnding  an  abnndanoe  of  thick  and  very 
glntinons  "honey-dew." 

Winged  female :  Alar  expanse  10»™.  Head  and  thorax  blaish-black.  Abdomen 
black,  covered  with  long  cottony  threads.  Antennse  reaching  the  wing-insertioos ; 
annnlations  not  conspicaons;  joints  3,  4,  5,  and  6  somewhat  contracted  at  base  and 
apex;  apical  nngnis  not  perceptible ;  joints  5  and  6  snbeqnal;  4  distinctly  clavate; 
3  as  long  as  the  two  preceding  together.  Wings  snbhyaline,  of  a  whitish  tinge ;  sub- 
costal vein  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  stigma  black;  obliqae  veins  whitish ;  stigma 
short  and  broad,  not  angled  at  the  base  of  the  stigmal  vein,  which  starts  from  a  little 
behind  its  middle,  and  is  comparatively  straight,  thereby  making  the  apical  cell 
rather  narrow.  Terminal  distances  between  the  yeins  snbeqnal,  that  between  second 
discoidal  and  cubital  somewhat  greatest;  basal  one-third  of  the  cubitus  hyaline,  but 
not  abortive,  as  it  can  usually  be  .traced  to  its  base,  which  is  very  close  to  that  of  the 
second  discoidal ;  bases  of  the  two  discoidals  either  approximate  or  quite  contiguous ; 
discoidals  of  the  hind  wings  proceeding  connectedly  from  the  subcostal  vein.  Larva 
with  fiye-Jointed  antennse,  and  the  promuscis  extending  beyond  tip  of  abdomen. 
(Riley.) 

57.  Pemphigus  aceris  Monell. 

Occarred  on  the  nnder  side  of  limbs  of  the  sugar  maple,  enveloped  in 
woolly  matter,  Peoria,  111.,  Jnne.  A  comparison  of  aboat  fifty  speci- 
mens each  of  P.  dceria  and  P.  aoeri/olii  shows  that  the  antennal  differ- 
ences between  the  two  are  qaite  constant. 

WUigedfemale,^Uead  and  thorax  dusky,  abdomen  dusky,  but  appearing  white 
from  the  abundant  pulyerulent  matter.  Antennas  long,  slender,  the  apex  of  the 
fourth  Joint  reaching  the  insertion  of  the  wings ;  the  joints  subcylindrical,  scarcely 
contracted  at  base,  apical  claw  not  perceptible ;  fourth  and  fifth  joints  snbequal, 
fourth  Joint  not  clavate,  third  Joint  less  than  the  two  preceding  taken  together. 
Wings  sabhyaline,  subcostal  and  oblique  veins  brownish  black.  Stigmal  vein  arising 
behind  the  middle  of  the  stigma.  Venation  closely  resembling  tliat  of  P.  aoerifoUi, 
except  that  the  base  of  the  first  discoidal  is  usually  more  remote  from  that  of  the 
second  discoidal.  Length  0.12  to  0.15 ;  expanse  of  wings  0.20  to  0.22  inch.    (Monell.) 

58.  The  gloomy  scale. 

Aspidiotus  tenehrioosus  Comstock. 

This  species  has  been  observed  by  Professor  Comstock  on  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  red  or  swamp  maple  {Acer  rubrum)  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  0. 

Scale  of  female. — ^The  scale  of  the  female  is  very  dark  gray,  agreeing  in  color  with 
the  ^rk  to  which  it  is  attached ;  the  protuberance  indicating  the  position  of  the 
exnvi»  is  marked  with  a  white  dot  and  concentric  ring ;  in  rubbed  specimens  this 
protaberance  is  smooth  and  black,  in  all  cases  the  remainder  of  the  surface  of  the 
scale  la  rongh.  The  scale  is  very  convex ;  the  exuvi»  are  usually  between  the  center 
6  BNT ^27  - 
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and  one  side.  The  ventral  scale  is  well  developed,  especially  at  the  margin,  wheie 
it  is  much  thickened  and  is  dark  colored ;  the  central  part  is  white  and  adheres 
to  the  bark,  while  the  thickened  margin  is  easily  removed  as  a  ring.  Diameter  of 
scale,  1.5""  (.06  inch). 

Female,— 'The  female  is  nearly  circular,  being  bat  slightly  longer  than  broad,  and 
is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color.  The  segmentation  of  the  body  is  not  very  distinct. 
The  last  segments  present  the  following  characters : 

Although  forty-three  specimens  were  carefully  examined,  no  groups -of  spinnerets 
were  found. 

There  are  three  pairs  of  well-developed  lobes.  The  median  lobes  are  rounded  pos- 
teriorly, or  often  with  a  slight  notch  on  the  lateral  margin,  and  taper  to  a  point 
anteriorly ;  the  second  lobe  of  each  side  is  somewhat  triangular  in  outline,  with  the 
lateral  edge  serrate ;  the  third  lobe  is  larger  than  either  the  first  or  second  lobes, 
triangular  in  outline  and  serrate  on  lateral  margin. 

The  posterior  third  of  the  lateral  margin  of  the  segment  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
straotore  as  the  lobes,  and  has  five  triangular  serrate  lobes;  the  posterior  one  of 
these  is  the  largest,  and  is  larger  than  either  of  the  true  lobes. 

There  are  seven  club-shaped  thickenings  of  the  body  wall  upon  each  side  of  the 
meson,  which  are  arranged  as  follows :  One  terminating  near  the  lateral  margin  of 
the  first  lobe;  this  extends  anteriorly  but  a  short  distance  beyond  the  lobe.  One 
appearing  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  mesal  margin  of  the  second  lobe;  this  extends 
anteriorly  to  a  point  laterad  with  the  anus.  One  terminating  between  the  second 
and  third  lobes;  this  is  linear,  inconspicuous,  and^sometimes  obsolete.  One  termi- 
nating at  the  base  of  the  plates  between  the  second  and  third  lobes,  and  also  one 
terminating  at  the  base  of  the  plates  between  the  third  lobe  and  the  thickened 
lateral  margin ;  these  two  are  the  largest,  and  extend  anteriorly  the  farthest  of  all 
the  thickenings,  one  terminating  at  the  mesal  margin  of  the  third  lobe,  and  one  at 
the  mesal  end  of  the  thickened  lateral  margin  of  the  segment. 

The  plates  between  the  median  lobes  and  between  the  first  and  second  lobes  of 
each  side  are  very  small  and  often  obsolete ;  there  are  two  small  irregularly  branched 
plates  between  the  second  spine  and  the  third  lobe,  and  also  two  similar  plates 
between  the  third  spine  and  the  mesal  end  of  the  thickened  lateral  margin. 

There  are  five  pairs  of  spines  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  segment,  and  six  on  the 
dorsal.  Those  at  the  base  of  the  median  lobes  are  very  small,  the  others  are  con- 
spicuous. The  second  and  third  spines  of  each  surface  are  situated  just  laterad  of  the 
second  and  third  lobes  respectively ;  in  each  case  the  dorsal  spine  is  slightly  mesad 
of  that  on  the  ventral  surface.  The  fourth  spine  of  the  ventral  surface  is  on  the 
penultimate  lobe  of  the  thickened  lateral  margin.  The  fifth  spine  of  this  sorfaoe  is 
near  the  anterior  end  of  the  thickened  part  of  that  margin.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
spines  of  the  dorsal  surface  are  in  each  case  mesad  of  the  corresponding  spines  of  the 
ventral  surface.  There  is  also  a  spine  on  the  dorsal  side,  very  near  the  penoltimate 
segment. 

Scale  of  male,— The  scale  of  the  male  is  oval  in  outline,  and  of  the  same  color  aa 
that  of  the  female ;  the  protuberance  covering  the  larval  skin  is  near  the  anteriorend. 
The  ventral  scale  is  similar  to  that  of  the  female,  except  that  the  margin  is  not  so 
much  thickened. 

Ifa^e.— Only  dead  and  shriveled  males  have  been  observed.  Described  from  forty- 
three  females  and  many  scales  of  each  sex.    (Comstook  Agr.  Rpt.,  1880.) 

59.  Pseudocoocus  aoerU  (Geoffrey). 

This  species,  stated  by  Signoret,  according  to  Oomstock,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  common  in  France,  would  seem  to  be  comparatively  rare  in  the 
United  States.  <'It  has  been  collected  by  Miss  Emily  Smith  on  maple 
{Acer  saccharinum)  at  Peoria,  111.,  and  forms  the  sabjectof  qaite  an  ex- 
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teDsire  article  by  her  in  the  North  American  BntomologiBt,  vol.  1,  p. 
73  (April,  1880).  She  also  notes  its  occurrence  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
where  it  has  been  collected  by  Dr.  Bathvon.  The  following  description 
of  the  species  is  compiled  from  Signoret  and  Miss  Smith :" 

Adult  femal€,^Co\oT,  bright  yellow  (Smith),  reddish  yellow  (Signoret).  Length 
from  4°^'°  to  5°^.  Shape,  roanded  oval,  as  large  behind  as  in  front.  The  dorsal  in- 
tegument is  smooth,  with  the  divisions  into  segments  obsonre;  it  is  filled  with  spin- 
nereU  in  the  form  of  pores,  and  is  also  furnished  with  many  delicate  hairs,  especially 
numerons  upon  the  median  part  of  each  segment  aod  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  antennae  are  long  and  delicate,  9-joiuted,  second  and  third  longest,  the  others 
diminishing  in  size  and  length  except  joint  9,  which  is  longer  than  the  preceding 
joiot  and  acuminate  at  tip.  Tbe  nnder  lip  is  long,  acuminate  at  tip,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  many  hairs.  The  tibiae  are  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  the  tarsi.  The 
tarsal  claws  are  rather  short  and  toothed  on  their  inner  side,  sometimes  truncate  at 
tip;  there  are  only  two  digitules,  those  of  the  claw,  the  others  being  only  simple 
hairs.    The  anal  genital  ring  is  large,  punctated,  and  supports  six  quite  long  hairs. 

The  egg  is  light  yellow  in  color  when  first  deposited,  later  becoming  yellow  brown. 
Dimensions  given  by  Miss  Smith,  5™™  to  6™"»  long,  and  3">"»  to  4™">  wide ;  probably 
0.5™»  to  0.6™"  by  0.3™™  to  0.4™™. 

The  young  larva, — Color,  reddish  yellow ;  shape,  elongated  oval,  narrow  behind. 
Antennae  6-Jointed,  joint  6  as  long  as  the  three  preceding  joints  together.  The  lower 
lip  is  2-joint«d.  The  body  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  spines  and  upon  the  disk  of 
each  segment  is  a  series  of  eight  tubercular  epinneretSf  with  which  alternate  short 
hairs;  in  front  of  the  head  between  the  eyes  are  several  longer  hairs ;  the  anal  ring 
with  six  hairs;  the  lateral  lobes  large,  each  with  one  very  long  hair  and  several 
shorter  ones.    The  tarsi  a  third  longer  than  tne  tibise. 

The  male  larva  is  red  and  has  7-jointed  antennae. 

The  male. — Color,  red;  antennae,  10-jointed;  joint  1  short  and  stout;  joint  2  twice 
as  long  as  1 ;  joint  3  three  times  as  long  as  1 ;  joints  4  to  10  similar  in  size  and  form, 
decreasing  slightly  in  length.  Legs  hairy ;  tarsi  one-half  as  long  as  tibiae.  Anal 
filaments  longer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  insect.    (Comstock  Agr.  Kept.,  1880.) 

60.  Lygus  invitus  Say. 
Order  Hbmiptbra;  family  CAPSiDiE. 

The  following  account  of  this  bug  is  copied  from  Professor  Forbes's 
Third  Beport  on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  Illinois  : 

Brief  mention  may  properly  here  be  made  of  a  species  whose  iigories  to  vegetation 
have  not  hitherto  been  serious,  as  far  as  known,  but  which  deserves  attention  as  the 
near  relative  of  one  of  the  most  injurious  horticultural  species  (the  tarnished  plant 
bug),  and  also  because,  from  its  own  abundance  and  habits,  it  may  well  become  the 
author  of  serious  mischief. 

Although  not  agreeing  precisely  with  any  descriptions  of  Capsidae  accessible  to  me, 
I  have  little  doubt,  after  careful  study  of  about  forty  specimens  collected  in  June, 
that  the  species  is  that  described  by  Say  as  Capsus  invitus.  It  differs  materially  from 
Say's  original  descriptions,  but  corresponds  closely  in  most  particulars  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  type  specimen  of  Say's,  published  by  Uhler  in  his  notes  on  the  Heter- 
optera  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Harris,"^  varying  from  that  only  in  some  color  charac- 
ters of  little  moment  in  so  variable  a  genus. 

The  following  deaoription  is  condensed  from  that  of  Uhler,  modified  with  respect 
to  color  to  eonform  to  our  own  specimens. 

(General  color  pale  obscore  yellow,  varying  to  yellowish  green.     Antennae  and 

*  Proceedings  of  tbe  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xlx,  p.  407. 
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tranavene  carina  at  base  of  head  very  slender,  the  former  nearly  as  long  as  the  home- 
ly tra.  Surface  of  head  polished,  impooctnred,  clothed  with  short  hairs.  Tylos  slen- 
der, short.  Eyes  large,  prominent.  Pronotam  smooth,  very  convex,  sparingly  hairy, 
fioely,  densely,  and  mostly  conflnently  panctured,  the  paactares  forming  obscure 
transverse  rugosities.  The  head  and  forepart  of  the  thorax  are  slightly  darker  yel- 
low, the  aotennse  are  sometimes  pale  throughoot,  sometimes  embrowned  at  tip  and 
also  at  tip  of  second  joint.  A  broad  band  on  the  pronotnm,  a  little  within  the  mar- 
gin, extends  backwards  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  calvns,  is  continued  as  a  dusky 
shade  through  the  middle  of  the  membrane,  deepest  along  the  inner  ed^e  of  the  inner 
cell,  and  extends  distally  into  an  indefinite  dusky  shade.  This  line  is  intersected  at 
the  tip  of  the  corium  by  a  transverse  band  of  the  same  color,  extending  to  the  edge 
of  the  hemely tra.  When  the  wings  are  closed,  these  marks  give  the  appearance  of  a 
median  black  stripe  crossed  at  the  tip  of  the  corium  by  a  black  band,  and  forking  at 
the  scutellum.  In  the  darker  colored  specimens  the  pronotal  bands  are  frequently 
connected  by  a  basal  shade.  The  posterior  half  of  the  larger  cell  of  the  membrane 
is  usually  white.  In  many  yellowish  specimens  the  cuneus  alone  is  green.  The  pos- 
terior thighs  are  commonly  infuscate  on  the  distal  half,  and  the  anterior  tibi»  are 
often  brown  at  tip.    Length  to  tip  of  hemely  tra  6>>^.    Humeral  breadth  l.ee"'™. 

On  the  12th  May  the  younger  leaves  of  many  of  the  common  soft  maples  (Acer  da$f- 
carpum)  near  Normal  were  observed  to  be  curled  and  specked  with  numerous  semi- 
transparent  spots,  evidently  the  work  of  the  larvse  of  this  Capsid,  found  abundantly 
upon  the  affected  leaves.  On  the  30th  May  specimens  collected  were  all  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stages.  Ou  the  first  of  June,  the  first  imagos  were  seen  in  the  breed- 
ing cages  and  on  the  trees.  By  the  5th  of  that  month  nearly  all  the  specimens  col- 
lected had  transformed  to  the  imago,  and  the  experiment  was  not  carried  further. 

61.  Poeoilocap9u$  gonipkarus  (Say). 
A  brilliant  scarlet  red  bug  found  on  different  trees,  including  the  mfple. 
62.  Lygus  monachus  Uhler. 

The  following  accoant  by  Miss  Murtfeldt  of  tbis  bag  appeared  in  h^ 
report  as  special  agent  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  (Bulletin 
No.  13)  2 

This  bug  came  under  my  notice  for  the  first  time  late  in  the  spring  of  1882,  infest- 
ing the  growing  points  of  young  soft  maples  (Acer  da9yoarpum).  Most  of  the  insects 
were  at  that  time  mature,  but  two  or  three  pups  were  found,  enough  to  indicate  that 
the  leaves  of  the  maple  had  been  their  breeding  place.  A  few  specimens  were  taken, 
but  as  the  insect  was  not  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  it  importance  as  an 
injurious  species,  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  it.  During  several  succeeding 
springs  I  occasionally  came  across  a  mature  specimen — which,  from  its  exceeding 
agility,  both  in  running  and  flying,  generally  evaded  capture—but  it  was  not  until 
the  present  season  that  the  maples  were  infested  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  and 
disfigure  them. 

Just  as  the  leaves  were  beginning  to  put  forth,  close  observation  reveale4  the  f^t 
that  they  were  all  more  or  less  stippled  with  transparent  spots,  some  mere  dots, 
others  a  tenth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  As  the  leaves  expanded  the  delicate 
cuticle  of  the  upper  surface  would  give  way  and  they  presented  the  appearance  of 
being  perforated  with  holes  and  much  torn  and  tattered  along  the  margin,  marring 
their  beauty  for  the  entire  season.  If,  about  the  1st  of  May,  the  leaves  were  care* 
fully  examined,  there  would  be  found  on  the  under  surface  of  each  from  two  or  three 
to  a  dozen  or  more  very  delicate  bugs  of  a  very  pale  translucent-green  color,  the 
embryo  wing-pads  being  almost  white.  They  were  further  characterised  by  very  long 
and  slender  legs,  beak,  and  antenns,  body  flat  and  broad  oval  in  ou^ne ;  head  small^ 
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•yes  reUtiyely  large,  oblong,  and  bright  red-brown  in  color.  The  Iarv»  raried  in 
size  from  one-twenfciath  to  one-eighth  inch  in  length,  and  so  far  as  I  conld  disooyer 
there  were  bnt  two  larval  molls.  Soattered  abont  over  the  leaves  were  small,  ronnd, 
translucent  green  eggs  rather  larger  than  a  Portnlaca  seed.  The  pupal  form  was 
precisely  like  the  larval,  except  in  point  of  size  and  relative  development  of  the 
wing-pads.  When  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  was  turned  up  for  examination  the 
bugs,  large  and  small,  would  dart  on  their  hair-like  legs  to  the  reversed  surface, 
moving  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  sometimes  dropping  to  the  ground  in  their 
evident  desire  to  escape  observation.  The  final  transformation  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  May,  after  which  the  companies  dispersed.  The  species  is  a  pretty  one, 
although,  from  the  glassy  texture  of  the  entire  hemelytra  and  the  general  delicacy  oif 
coloring,  it  always  has  a  somewhat  immature  appearance. 

This  bug  happily  lacks  the  disagreeable  odor  so  common  to  the  species  of  this 
suborder  and  which  pertains  even  to  most  of  its  closest  allies. 

Absence  from  Kirk  wood  after  the  middle  of  May  somewhat  interrupted  my  obser- 
vations on  this  insect.  On  my  return,  early  in  June,  only  a  few  of  the  mature  bugs 
remained  among  the  curled  and  torn  leaves  on  which  they  had  developed.  Occa- 
sionally throughout  the  summer  a  specimen  would.be  met  with,  as  often  on  the  foliage 
of  any  other  tree  as  on  maple,  but  there  was  no  second  brood.  This  species,  unlike 
Citpsus  ollineatiu,  is  never  to  my  knowledge  found  on  flow^ers.  It  probably  secretes 
itself  early  in  the  season,  and  becomes  dormant  until  the  following  spring. 

The  only  remedial  applications  experimented  with  were  Pyrethrum  powder  and  air- 
slaoked  lime,  both  of  which  were  measurably  effective,  judging  by  the  small  scale 
on  which  they  were  tried. 

Mr.  P.  B.  IJhIer  gives  the  following  description  of  this  insect: 

Lygui  monaohuB  n.  sp. — Long-oval,  pale  green  or  testaceous,  coarsely  punctate 
above,  sericeous  pubescent.  Face  convex,  highly  polished,  bald ;  base  of  vertex  with 
a  longitudinal  impressed  line,  towards  which  a  similar  line  runs  obliquely  each  side 
from  the  inner  comer  of  the  eyes ;  aotenn®  sparsely  and  minutely  pubescent,  basal 
joint  thickest,  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  tapering  at  base,  second  joint  thrice  as 
lon^  as  the  basal,  infusoated  and  a  little  enlarged  towards  the  tip,  third  and  fourth 
setaceous,  together  not  as  long  as  the  second.  Pronotum  highly  polished,  convex, 
coarsely  punctate  in  transverse  wavy  lines,  each  side  with  a  dark  brown  vitta  or 
long  spot ;  lateral  margin  smooth,  callous  at  base,  the  .humeral  angles  subacute,  cal- 
losities prominent,  convex,  almost  confluent  on  the  middle ;  lateral  flap  of  pronotum 
irregularly  punctate.  Pectoral  pieces  pale,  impunctate.  Legs  pale  green,  feebly 
pubescent ;  apex  of  posterior  femur  usually  with  one  or  two  fuscous  bands,  tip  of 
tarsi  and  the  nails  black.  Scutellum  moderately  convex,  excavated  at  base,  trans- 
versely obsolete-punctate,  more  or  less  infnscated.  Corium  coarsely,  transversely 
rostrate-punctate,  the  clavers  more  or  less  infuscated,  sometimes  with  all  but  the 
margins  covered  with  dark  brown ;  corium  usually  with  a  transverse,  -dark-brown 
arc  next  the  posterior  border ;  cuneus  long  and  wide,  the  incised  base  fuscous,  and  the 
inner  margin  brown ;  membrane  pale  testaceous,  with  two  or  more  dark  clouded  spots, 
the  inner  submargin  of  the  principal  areole,  a  spot  at  its  tip,  and  the  base  next  the 
ennens  all  more  or  less  fuscous.  Venter  pale  greenish.  Length  of  body,  female, 
5™™ ;  to  tip  of  wing-covers,  7™™ ;  width  of  pronotum  2™". 

Jfale.— Length  of  body,  4™™ ;  to  tip  of  wing-covers,  5i™™ ;  width  of  pronotum, 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  very  common  insect  in  various  localities. 

Mr.  Cassino  collected  numerous  specimens  around  Peabody,  Mass.  Mr.  Bolter 
sent  to  me  a  pair  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  I  have  taken  it  from  alders,  maples, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  small  trees  and  shrubs  on  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  also 
near  the  base  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  in  New  Hampshire,  and  near  Quebee, 
Canada. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  also  forwarded  to  me  specimens  from  near  Normal^  JWGoOqIc 
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It  resembles  Lygus  invitus  Say,  and  presents  several  of  the  color  varieties  comnioD 
to  that  species,  bat  it  is  a  much  larger  insect,  of  a  longer  fignre,  aod  has  a  more  flat- 
tened upper  surface. 

63.  Aleurodes  oofm  Forbes. 
Order  Hbmiptbra  ;  family  ALEURODiDiS. 

The  following  accoant  of  this  interestiog  insect  is  copied  from  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  (Third  Beport  Insects  of  Illinois) : 

Pupa.— I  haye  noticed,  for  several  years,  a  peculiar  bark  louse  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  maple,  but  have  not  bred  it  until  the  present  year.  The  fully  developed  pupal 
scale  is  oval  in  general  outline,  somewhat  lyrate,  broadest  posteriorly,  contracted  in 
front  of  the  middle.  Margins  entire,  surface  densely  granulated.  The  color  is  choc- 
olate, mottled  with  white»  the  white  varying  in  amount  and  tendicg  to  form  three 
transverse  bands.  The  central  segmented  area  is  usually  irregularly  mottled  with 
white,  and  a  quadrate  patch,  including  the  yent,  is  almost  always  brown ;  but  other- 
wise the  color  may  vary  from  nearly  uniform  brown  to  almost  white.  Outline  some- 
times slightly  emarginate  posteriorly.  Length,  .095  of  an  inch;  greatest  width, 
.045 ;  width  at  anterior  fourth,  .036. 

/iiMii^o.-^Pale  yellow  throughout;  legs  and  abdomen  paler;  wings  milky  white; 
rostrum  black  at  the  extreme  tip;  veins  yellowish;  first  Joint  of  the  antennse 
scarcely  longer  than  wide,  the  remaining  joints  filiform,  the  second  nearly  as  long  as 
the  four  following  and  about  four  times  as  long  as  the  first,  the  fourth  longer  than 
the  third,  the  third  and  fifth  about  equal,  the  sixth  fusiform. 

At  Tamaroa,  in  southern  Illinois,  soft  maple  trees  were  found  badly  infested  by 
this  bark  louse,  but  elsewhere  it  has  occurred  in  only  trivial  numbers.  There  are 
apparently  two  broods  of  this  species  in  a  year,  scales  collected  in  August,  1883^ 
emerging  April  10  to  24,  1834,  and  others,  collected  during  the  present  summer, 
emerging  August  4.  From  these  larvse  several  hymenopterous  parasites  belonging 
to  the  genus  £laptui  escaped  September  6,  the  species  of  which  is  apparently  new.* 

64.  Phytoptus  quadripta  Shimer. 
Class  Arachnida  ;  order  Aoarih a. 

Mr.  H.  Garman  gives  the  following  account  of  this  mite,  which  is 
taken  from  his  article  in  For  bes'  First  Beport  on  the  Injarioas  Insects 
of  Illinois: 

This  mite  produces  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  soft  maple,  Acer  daetfoarpuiti  Ehrh. 

This  is  the  Phytoptus  upon  which  Dr.  Henry  Shimer  founded  his  genus  Va9at€9. 
It  is  a  coarsely  striate  species,  the  striao  numbering  from  37  to  42.  The  length  is 
about  .008  inch.  The  tarsal  claw  is  slightly  curved  and  ends  in  an  evident  knob. 
The  feather-like  appendage  has  four  pairs  of  prongs.  The  color  varies  fit>m  pale  yel* 
lowish  to  light  orange.  Sexually  mature  females,  the  young,  and  eggs  occur  in  the 
galls  in  June. 

*Elaptu8  aleurodis  Forbes. — Female :  Length,  .03  inch ;  that  of  the  head,  .005  inch ; 
front  wings,  .032  inch  long  and  .001  inch  wide ;  posterior  wings,  .0032  inch  wide  at 
the  widest  point;  antennce  as  long  as  the  head  ami  whole  body ;  scape  stout,  arcuate, 
rising  to  the  top  of  the  head,  about  as  long  as  the  three  following  Joints,  nearly 
smooth,  as  is  also  the  second  joint;  remaining  joints  densely  pilose;  the  club  not 
Jointed,  as  long  as  the  three  joints  preceding ;  first  Joint  obconic,  second  about  the 
same  length,  but  narrower.  Color  black,  surface  shining,  abdomen  alutaceous,  head 
and  thorax  punctured,  antennas  yellow,  legs  entirely  yellow,  femora  and  tibiss  of  the 
middle  and  posterior  legs  black,  their  tarsi  yellow.  Described  from  three  specimens 
bred  from  Aleurodes  acerie,    (Forbes.)  ^  j 
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The  galls  appear  with  the  unfolding  of  the  leayes  in  spring  as  slight  swelllDgs  of 
the  parenchyma,  and  as  the  leaf  reaches  its  perfect  sise  they  expand  nsaally  into 
top-shaped  galls,  arisiDg  from  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  The  form  yaries  to  some 
extent,  some  of  the  galls  beiDg  discoid  or  more  or  less  spherical,  while  occasionally 
two  galls  have  a  common  neck  and  opening.  At  first  the  color  of  the  galls  is  like 
that  of  the.  unfolding  leaf,  dull  purple  or  green ;  later  it  assumes  the  light  green 
color  of  the  veins  and  yeinlets;  and  still  later  changes,  in  many  cases,  to  purplish. 
Towards  the  end  of  summer  it  dries  up  and  becomes 
black.  The  outer  surface  is  smooth,  but  the  walls 
are  broadly  and  irregularly  impressed,  making  a  very 
uneyen  ontUne.  On  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  the 
position  of  the  gaUs  is  usually  indicated  by  an  im- 
pression with  a  tuft  of  white  hairs  in  the  center, 
which  toft  ooyers  the  opening  into  the  gall.  Occa- 
sionally the  opening  and  tuft  are  borne  apon  a  slight 
elcTfttion.  The  height  of  one  of  the  largest  galls, 
measured  from  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  was  .19  inch ; 
the  diameter  was  .13  inch.  The  galls  are  attached  at 
the  aides  of  the  veins,  and  are  so  numerous  on  some 


Fig.  154.— Leaf  of  the  aoft  maple  (Acer  datycarpum),  show- 
iBg  the  galU  prodooed  by  Pkytopttu  quadripet.—'R.  Gar- 
tamntUL 


Fio.  lK,^Pkytoptuiqtiudrip€tBh\mtT. 
Side  view  ahowlog  the  eggs  within 
the  body.  From  a  camera  lacida 
sketch.— H.  Qarman  del 


leaves  as  to  cover  the  entire  upper  surface.  I  have  seen  trees  on  which  there  were 
very  few  ungalled  leaves,  and  most  of  them  had  curled  np  and  were  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  hue.  Three  hundred  and  ten  galls  were  counted  on  one  leaf.  Dr.  Shimer 
says  thousands  occnr  on  some  leaves. 

Scores  of  specimens  of  the  Phytoptui  which  produces  galls  on  the  leaves  of  onr  soft 
maple  may  be  secured  in  June,  in  which  the  eggs  with  nuclei  and  nucleoli  may  be 
seen  with  perfect  distinctness. 
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65.  Pkytopiu9  aoerioola  Qaxmhn, 

This  mite  produces  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  sugar  maple,  Acer  $00- 
charinum  Wang. 

In  five  examples  of  this  mite  the  striae  were  counted,  and  in  three  of 
them  numbered  30,  and  in  the  other  two  28  and  29,  respectively.  The 
prongs  of  the  feather-like  appendage  seem  to  be  three.  The  length  is 
abont  .0075  inch.  This  form  was  found  in  June  both  among  knobbed 
hairs  and  in  galls  on  the  sugar  maple,  but  there  appeared  to  be  only 
one  species  represented. 

The  gall  is  very  slender,  tapers  to  both  extremities,  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  in  general  form  to  the  nail  galls  described  by  Prof. 
0.  y.  Biley  from  the  leaves  of  Ampelapsia.  The  walls  are  aniformly 
thin,  and  present  no  internal  roughness.  The  height  is  about  .19  inch, 
and  the  diameter  .045  inch.  Phytopti  were  abundant  in  these  galls 
collected  at  Bloomington,  111.,  June  22, 1881.    (Forbes'  Third  Report) 

The  following  insects  also  occur  more  or  less  constantly  on  the  maple : 

Order  Golbopteba.* 

66.  Dicerea  divarioata  Say.  Observed  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Oaulfleld  apparently 

ovipositing  on  a  dead  maple,  June  12.    (Oan.  Ent,  xviii,  p.  196.) 

67.  Chrysobothrisfemorata  Lee. 

68.  Molorchus  binaculaius  Say.     Bred  firom  a  small  twig  of  a  young 

wild  maple.    (Ohittenden  in  letter.) 

69.  XyUtrechuB  oolonus  Fabr.    (See  Oak  Insects^  p.  77.)    Found  by  Mr. 

O.  Hunt  under  the  bark  of  an  old  sugar  maple  in  northern  Kew 
York. 

70.  Saperda  tridentata  Oliv.    PupsB  found  in  a  maple  trunk.    ( W.  H. 

Harrington,  Bep.  Ent.  Soc.  Ontario  for  1883,  p.  35.) 

Order  Lbpibopteba. 

71.  Edema  albifrons  (Abbot  and  Smith)    Larva  common  on  the  maple 

at  London,  Oanada. 

72.  Heterocampa  unioolor  Pack. 

73.  Heterocampa  guttivitta  Walk.    Brunswick,  Me. 

74.  Callosomia  pramethea  {Dmry). 
76.  Schizura  ipamece  Doubld. 

76.  Nadata  gibbosa  (Abbot  and  Smith)    Lintner.  (Oontr.,  iii,  p.  160.) 

Beed.    (Bep.  Ent.  Soc.  Ontario,  1883, 16.) 

77.  Limacodes  scapha  Harris.    (S.  Lowell  Elliot,  MS.  notes.) 

78.  Empretia  atimulea  Olemens.    Soft  maple,  St.  Louis.   Miss  Murtfeldt. 

(Bull.  13,  Div.  Ent.,  p.  62.) 

*Th6  following  occur  in  decayed  maple  wood  and  stumps:  Alaua  oculatus  Linn., 
(Devereanz,  MS.  notes);  Oamoderma  scahra  BeauYois  (Devereaux,  MS.  notes); 
Pyrochroa  ftdbellata  Fabr.,  Pyrochroa  femoralis  Lee. 
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79.  Eaoles  imperialis  (Drary).    Thomas.    (111.  Bep.) 

80.  Hyphantfia  textor  Harris. 

81.  Thyridopteryx  ephemercBformis  (Haw.)    Biley's  MS.  Dotes. 

82.  Oastrapctcha  amerioana  Harris.    Lintoer  (Ent  Contr.,  iii,  p.  154). 

83.  Apatela  luteicoma  G.  &  U. 

84.  Charadra  prcpinquilinea  Grote.    Sap.,  p.  167. 

85.  Agrotis  C-nigrum  (Linn).    Thomas.    (111.  Bep.) 

86.  EnTMmos  alniaria  (liinn).    Larva  abandant  on  the  maple.    0.  E. 

Wopthington.    (Oan.  Ent,  x,  p.  16.)    See  Birch  Insects. 

87.  Endropia  armataria  H.  Sch.    Dimmock.    (See  Birch  Insects.) 

88.  Boarmia  erepu8cularia  Fr.  (See  under  Locust  and  Birch  Insects,  p. 

371.) 

89.  Nematocampafllamentaria  Guen.  Lintner.   (Ent.  Oontr.,  iii,  p.  166 ; 

Forbes'  Second  Bep.) 

90.  LophodernsveluUnanaWML.  Miss Murtfeldt in  Femald's Catalogue 

of  Tortricidae,  p.  76. 

91.  Laphoderua  iriferanus  (Walk.).    (See  p.  195.) 

92.  Cenop%sreticulatana(0\eim.).  Miss  Murtfeldt  in  Femald's  Catalogue 

ofTortricid®,  p.  20. 

93.  Platynota  flavidana  Clem.  Miss  Murtfeldt  in  Femald's  Catalogue 

of  TortricidsB,  p.  22. 
94. .  CaooBcia  argyroapila  Walk.    (See  p.  192.) 

95.  Oraoilaria  (Merifoliella  Chambers.   The  larva  curls  the  edge  of  the 

leaf   of    Acer  glahrum^    mountain    bush    maple,    downward. 
Colorado. 

96.  OraeilariapmTcardella  Chamb.   Larva  rolls  the  leaf  downward  into 

a  conical  figure. 

97.  Liikooolletis  cUmemella  Chamb.    Under  surface  of  leaves. 

Order  Hebopteba. 

9S.  Poseilopterapruinosa^dkj.    (Seep.  281.) 

99.  Aphis  aceris  lAnn.    Occurs  on  Acer  peniMytoanica  (Fitch). 

100.  Lecanium  acericola  Walsh  and  Biley.    (Amer.  Ent.,  i,  p.  14.)  Also 

on  box  elder  (Thomas). 

101.  Iseeanium  aoerieortiois  Fitch.  On  silver  maple,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Glover,  Agr.  Bep.,  p.  1876.    See  Thomas,  vii,  p.  120 ;  American 
Naturalist,  xii,  pp.  655,  808.) 

Order  Dipteba. 

102.  Oeeidamyia  aceris  Shimer.    On  Acer  dasycarpum.    (Trans.  Amer. 

Ent.  Soc.,  i,  p.  281.) 
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Chapter  VT. 
IHSBCTS  DTJUEIOVS  TO  THE  COTTOHWOOD* 

Populus  monili/era. 

AFFEOTIN O  THE  BOOTS. 

1.  The  COTTONWOOD  BOOT  BOBBR. 

Pleotrodera  soaJator  Fabr. 

The  fonowiog  correspondeuce  regarding  this  borer  appeared  in  a 
newspaper : 

Herewith  is  An  entomological  specimen  found  at  the  foot  of  the  oottonwoods  abont 
my  hoQse,  and  the  lary»  are  boring  the  trees.  What  can  I  do  to  preyent  their  kill- 
ing my  trees  f— J.  R.,  Manhattan,  Eans. 

The  large  and  beantifal  black  and  white  long-homed  beetle  which  yon  send  is  the 
Pledrodera  9oalator  Fabr.  Its  larva  has  long  been  known  to  bore  in  the  roots  of 
willows,  and  as  most  insects  that  attack  the  willow  also  attack  the  Cottonwood,  it  is 
natural  that  this  species  should  form  no  exception.  I  can  give  no  remedy  torn 
experience,  and  can  only  recommend  the  same  preventive  and  remedial  measures 
that  are  used  against  the  round-headed  grub.    (C.  V.  Riley.) 

AFFECTING  THE  TRUNK  AND  BRANCHES. 

3.  The  poplab  bobbb.  « 

Saperda  ealcarata  Say. 
Order  Coleopteba  ;  family  CBBAMBYCiDiE. 

In  the  Western  States,  including  Colorado,  it  causes  wide-spread 
injury  and  destruction  to  the  cottonwood  trees.  (Biley.  See  the  pop- 
lar borer,  p.  435.) 

3.  Eyperplatys  aspersut  Say. 

Boring  in  the  dry  twigs  at  Oolumbns,  Tex.;  the  perfect  insect  is  to 
be   found   throughout    spring  and  summer,  according  to  Sohwarz. 

(Eiley.) 

4.  Oberea  aohaumii  Leconte. 

The  larva  burrowing  in  the  twigs  makes  a  very  smooth  cylindrical 
burrow,  the  perfect  insect  appearing  in  the  middle  of  June  at  St  Loais, 

Mo.    (Eiley.) 

5.  Oberea  mandarina  Fabr. 


The  larva  bores  in  the  thin  twigs  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  imago  issaing 
the  middle  of  April.    (Eiley.)  r^^^^T^ 
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6.  Dorytomui  mueidui  Say. 

This  insect  is  found  running  on  and  flying  about  cottonwood  trees 
early  in  April  and  again  in  Angust.  In  October  it  is  fonnd  under 
dead  bark  of  trees  in  winter  quarters.  Common.  Illinois*  (A.  8* 
MoBride.    Can.  Ent,  xii,  p.  106.) 

7.  ^rof  ooeoiNAftM  Say. 

Found  in  April  in  Illinois  in  the  cottonwood,  under  logs  in  th.e  woods. 
(McBride,  loc.  cit.) 

8.  Walla$Umia  quereicola  (Bobeman). 

This  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Enaus  from  <<  cottonwood  logs  in  a  some- 
what advanced  state  of  decay." 

The  beetle  appears  in  Kansas  in  June  and  July.  <^  The  present 
season  I  took  about  a  dozen  specimens  from  logs  that  had  been  used  in 
a  stable  for  the  past  seventeen  ye.ars;  a  number  were  taken  from  the 
larval  burrows,  and  numbers  of  small  white  fleshy  larvae  were  also 
observed  in  the  same  pieces  of  timber ;  these  larvae,  I  feel  confident, 
were  those  of  W.  quercioolaj  but  as  I  found  no  pupae  and  did  not  con- 
tinue my  observations  on  their  transformation,  I  can  not  speak  with 
absolute  certainty."  He  was  strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  the 
arvsB  of  this  weevil  are  wood-eating  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  close 
structural  relation  to  the  Scoly tidae.  (Bulletin  Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc,  vii, 
p.  150 ) 

9.  Meoaa  inomata  (Say). 

Mr.  Walsh  has  described  the  excresenoe  made  by  this  borer  in  the 
saplings  of  the  cottonwood  and  willow  in  Illinois. 

A  rather  sadden  swelling  on  saoh  of  the  main  stems  as  are  .50  to  1.25  inch  in  diame- 
ter, oraoking  open  in  two  or  three  deep,  irregular  scabrons,  brown,  more  or  less  trans- 
verse, gaping,  thick-lipped  fissqres.  This  is  the  appearance  presented  as  early  as 
Aagnst  and  antll  the  following  spring;  bat  Jaly  19  nothing  is  seen  bnt  a  smooth, 
elongate  swelling  of  the  stem,  pithy  inside,  and  without 
any  cracks  or  ronghness  ontslde,  and  nndistingaishable 
extemaUy  from  the  tenthredinidoos  gall,  8.  nodus  n.  sp., 
in  the  form  in  which  it  occars  on  the  same  willow  later  in 
the  season.  Very  probably,  however,  as  with  many  if  not 
aU  SaperdiBf  the  larva  is  at  least  two  seasons  in  arriving  at 
maturity,  and  the  normal  appearance  of  the  pseudo-gall  is 
not  assumed  until  the  following  season.  The  insect  does 
not  make  its  way  out  in  spring  through  the  deep  cracks  of 
this  pseudo-gall,  but  each  bores  a  hole  for  himself  in  the 
manner  usual  in  this  family.  The  gall  on  the  cottonwood 
is  absolutely  identical  with  the  wilIow*gall,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  myself  as  such  at  the  first  glance.  It  was  found 
exolosiyely  on  young  saplings.  In  both  cases  it  was  per- 
fectly healthy  plants  that  were  attacked.  Although  this 
pseudo-gall  weakens  mechanically  the  stem  upon  which  it 
grows,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  occasionally  causes 
the  stem  to  break  in  two  with  the  wind,  yet  otherwise  the 
stem  never  perishes,  but  on  the  contrary  the  wound  is  gradually  healed  and  over- 
grown by  fresh  woody  matter  (Walsh).  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 


ITio.  156.— JtfMMinomato.— 
Smith  dO, 
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Larva, — Jaly  19,  the  larva  is  .10  inch  loDg,  or  less,  and  of  a  pale  color.  In  the 
spring  when  it  aasnmes  the  imago  state  it  is  maoh  larger,  and  differs  bnt  little  from 
other  larvffi  belonging  to  this  genus. 

The  heetle.—hi  Meoas  the  claws  differ  fh>m  those  of  Saperda  (in  which  they  are 
nsnally  simple)  in  being  feebly  toothed  or  deft.  Body  black,  unspotted,  cylindrica], 
covered  with  short  prostrate  hair,  which  conceals  the  punctures.  Palpi  black ; 
anteun»  rather  shorter  than  the  body,  and,  excepting  the  basal  Joints,  annulate  with 
cinereous  and  black.  Thorax  cylindric,  diameters  subequal.  Elytra  entire  and 
snbacute  at  the  tip,  which  is  equally  antennated  from  the  suture  and  exterior  mar- 
gins.   Length  a  little  less  than  half  an  inch.    (Say.) 


AFFBOTINO  THE  LBATES. 

10.  The  streaked  cottoxwood  lraf-beetle. 

Lima  aoripta  (Fabricius). 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  CBRTSOMEUDiE. 

An  abundant  beetle,  infesting  the  leaves  of  the  cottonwood  and  other  species  of 
Populu9  and  of  willows  throughout  the  West  to  Colorado,  and  south  to  Louisiana, 


-  _  <f 

Fig.  157.— Stresked  cottonwood  beetle;  a,  beetle, 
nonntl  form ;  b,  e,  d,  e,  showing  rarUtioiis.— Af- 
ter RUej. 

destroying  vast  groves ;  three  annual  broods;  the  larva  peculiar  from  emitting  from 
the  tips  of  its  tuberculous  spines  a  pungent  milky  fluid  ;  transforming  on  the  leaf; 
the  pupa  remaining  in  the  partially  cast-off  larva  skin  j  the  beetle  usually  black  on 
the  prothorax,  with  the  sides  yellow  and  the  wing-covers  yellowish,  with  three  inter- 
rupted lines  of  black  or  bluish  spots.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the  trees  with 
a  wet  preparation  of  London  purple  or  Paris  green.    (Riley,  Amer.  Ent.,  iii,  p.  159.) 

In  1884  fresh  attention  was  called  to  the  ravages  of  this  beetle  in 
portions  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  which  led  to  the  pnblication  by  Pro- 
fessor Riley  of  an  extended  account  of  the  insect  in  his  report  as  XJ.  S. 
Entomologist  for  1884,  which  we  copy,  as  follows: 

During  the  past  season  the  streaked  cottonwood  leaf-beetle  has  done  great  damage 
in  portions  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota.  Appearing  i  n  enormous  numbers,  it  has  entirely 
defoliated  many  thousands  of  trees,  and  has  destroyed  many  plantations  of  young 
saplings.  The  strip  of  country  over  which  it  has  been  particularly  ii^nrious  has 
been  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Dakota,  as  far  west  as  its  Junction 
with  the  Niobrara,  and  thence  down  through  Nebraska  to  the  Platte,  as  far  west  as 
Dawson  County.  As  a  sample  of  the  many  communications  which  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  summer  from  the  infested  region,  we  introduce  the  following  letter, 
noticing  the  habits  of  this  beetle,  which  was  forwarded  from  the  General  L^nd 
Office: 
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/<  Yankton,  Dak.,  Jttfie2, 1884. 

"Sir:  We  forward  to. yoa  by  to-day's  mail  a  small  box  oontainiog  a  nnmberof 
bags  gathered  yesterday  on  the  cottonwood  groves  in  this  and  adjoining  counties. 
These  bngs  were  first  noticed  daring  the  season  of  1883,  when  they  were  confined  to 
only  a  few  timber  claims  in  the  towns  97  and  96,  range  57,  Hatchinson  Connty, 
Dak.  In  the  fall  of  1883  they  had  covered  quite  an  expanse  of  country,  and  from  all 
sides  reports  came  of  the  destruction  of  planted  groves  by  these  bugs.  This  spring 
nearly  everybody  who  owns  a  timber-culture  claim  and  who  has  called  at  our  office 
reported  destruction  of  trees,  and  we  therefore  yesterday  examined  into  it,  going 
through  towns  95,  96, 97,  ranges  55, 5G,  and  57,  and  found  a  condition  which  is  really 
sickening.  Claimants  who  for  years  and  years  have  planted  their  trees,  and  had  now 
succeeded  in  getting  a  good  growth  of  trees  growing,  have  to  stand  by  and  look  on  while 
their  labor  of  years  is  destroyed  in  a  few  days.  Wherever  they  are  they  are  by  the 
millions;  they  eat  the  leaves,  and  it  only  takes  a  few  hours  to  finish  a  tree,  and  those 
trees  that  were  attacked  last  year  have  failed  to  grow  again  this  spring.  So  fir  they 
have  attacked  principally  cottonwood  and  some  box -elder.  We  would  respectfully 
sagsest  that  these  bugs  be  handed  to  some  expert  for  report  and  recommendation  as 
to  the  beet  methods  of  destroying  them.  There  ought  also  to  be  something  done  to 
protect  claimants  whose  trees  are  now  being  destroyed.  Most  of  the  timber  claims 
in  the  counties  named  have  been  taken  from  six  to  ten  years  ago,  and  nearly  every 
claimant  has  apparently  complied  with  laws,  at  least  we  counted  from  the  buggy 
while  on  a  hill  yesterday  thirty-six  different  groves,  presumably  all  timber-culture 
claims,  where  the  law  has  been  complied  with,  and  where  parties  would  now  be 
entitled  to  make  proof  only  for  these  bugs.  There  ought  to  be  a  special  act  of  relief, 
allowing  those  parties  to  make  proof,  as  to  replant  and  to  commence  all  this  work 
over  again  will  be  necessarily  not  only  a  hardship,  but  will,  in  a  good  many  cases, 
be  an  impossibility,  the  time  within  which  proof  is  required  to  be  made  being  too 
short. 

"Very  respectfully, 

''Ellbrhan  &,  Pbeuuxeb. 

"Hon.  Commissioner  Gbnbral  Land  Office, 

"  WaBhington,  D.  C." 

In  18 — ,  Mr.  Lawrence  Bruner  reported  as  follows : 

"The  striped  cottonwood  beetle  {Plagiodera  Bcripta)  has  also  been  quite  numerous 
iu  several  portions  of  the  West  during  the  year,  and  did  much  injury  to  both  cotton- 
woods  and  willows  upon  high  land.  Especially  was  this  true  with  respect  to  the 
young  trees  upon  tree  claims  in  newly  settled  areas.  There  has  been  considerable 
vexation  at  the  United  States  land  offices  on  account  of  the  injuries  of  this  insect 
and  of  a  species  of  saw-fly,  the  larvao  of  which  attack  the  foliage  of  our  various 
species  of  ash  trees,  causing  them  to  die.  When  the  time  comes  for  'proving  up^ 
there  are  too  few  trees  growing  upon  the  tract  of  land,  and  the  result  is  its  probable 
loss  to  the  enterer.'' 

Similar  letters  to  this  were  received  from  many  points  in  the  region  indicated. 

This  species  has  long  been  known  to  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  different  species 
of  willow,  but  upon  those  trees  it  was  never  remarkably  abundant  or  injurious. 
Upon  several  of  the  species  of  Populus  it  was  also  found,  but  its  great  liking  for 
cottonwood  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  acquirement.  In  speaking  of  this 
change  of  habit  we  remarked  as  follows,  in  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  for  Octo- 
ber 9,  1878: 

"  The  interesting  feature  about  this  insect  to  the  forester,  however,  is  that  it  has 
ot  late  years  acquired  an  especial  liking  for  the  cottonwood.  It  has,  indeed,  become 
a  most  grievous  pest  in  the  prairie  States,  where  the  cottonwood  is  largely  grown  as 
a  shade  and  ornamental  tree,  as  well  as  for  fuel.  We  have  been  surprised,  in  passing 
through  Kansas  and  Nebraska  more  particularly,  at  the  utter  devastation  which  this 
beetle  has  produced.    Vast  groves  have  been  destroyed  through  its  incessant  defolia- 
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tion.  Now,  the  oottonwood  is  placed  by  botaDists  in  a  genus  dififereut  from  that  of 
the  willows,  and  the  strangest  thing  abont  it  is  that  the  willows  are  not  injured  to 
the  same  degree,  even  where  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  iiyared  cotton- 
wood.  This  is  partly  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  willow  does  not  suffer  so  much 
from  defoliation  as  does  t  he  cotton  wood,  though  i  t  is  possible  that  a  special  cotton  wood 
feeding  race  of  the  species  has  been  of  late  years  developed  in  those  sections  where 
the  tree  is  so  largely  planted.  This  would  be  parallel  to  the  well-known  ease  of  the 
apple-maggot  (Trypeta  pomonella),  which,  though  infesting  wild  haws  and  crabs  in 


Fia.  168.— Grub  of  streaked  cot  t4)u  wood  beetle  a,  eggs,  6,  one  eDlart;ed;  e,  oewly 
hatched  I  arvffi ;  ddd,  larvffi  of  di£ferent  ages;  e,  papa,  nat.  size;  f,  one  of  the 
middle  segmoDts  of  the  body  of  larva  seen  from  above,  showing  taberoles.  en- 
larged.   After  Riley. 

all  parts  of  the  country,  has  only  taken  to  feeding  on  and  injuring  cultivated  apples 
in  some  of  the  New  England  8tates.'' 

This  last  conclusion  is  rendered  all  the  more  plausible  from  the  fact  that,  so  far  as 
known,  the  species  in  the  Eastern  States  is  confined  to  willow  and  does  not  attack 
the  Cottonwood. 

The  perfect  beetles  wintered  in  sheltered  localities.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
cottonwoods  begin  to  leaf  out,  the  beetles  pair,  and  the  females  begin  laying  their 
eggs  (fig.  158,  a,  h).  These  are  placed  upon  the  young  leaves  in  dense  masses  of 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  eggs.  Each  egg  is  elongate-oval,  pale  yellowish- white  in 
eolor,  rather  soft,  and  about  0.5™™  long.  The  larvsB  (fig.  158,  c,  d)  soon  hatch  and 
develop  very  rapidly.  At  first  they  are  black  in  color  and  gregarious  in  habit,  skel- 
etonizing the  leaf  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  egg-shells.  With  the  sncceediag 
molts  the  color  becomes  lighter  and  they  separate,  feeding  upon  leaves  at  some  dis- 
tance from  their  place  of  birth.  These  larvae,  like  those  of  other  species  of  the  genus, 
are  peculiar  for  emitting  from  the  tips  of  the  tuberculous  spines,  with  which  they 
are  iurnished,  a  milky  liquid,  of  a  pungent,  but  not  altogether  disagreeable,  odor. 
On  attaining  full  growth  they  transform  to  pupse  upon  the  leaf,  fastening  their  hind 
legs  to  the  leaf,  and  partially  throwing  off  the  last  larval  skin.  The  perfect  beetles 
issue  soon  after.  There  are  at  least  three  annual  generations,  and  probably  more,  as 
the  development  of  the  insect  is  very  rapid.  Professor  Snow  states*  that  iu  the 
month  of  August  only  fifteen  days  are  occupied  from  the  hatching  point  to  the  issu- 
ing of  the  adult. 


*  Obaercer  of  Nature,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  November  2%~i875.f 
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£emedie». ^According  to  all  reports,  bat  little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  natural 
enemies  of  this  species,  for  birds  do  not  seem  to  tonch  it,  and,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  laryie  of  lady-birds,  we  have  neither  found  nor  heard  of  any  other  insect 
enemies. 

Inasmuch  as  it  undergoes  all  of  its  transformations  upon  the  leaves  it  is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  any  of  the  trapping  remedies  which  are  used  against  the  quite  closely 
allied  elm-leaf  beetle  {Oaleraoa  xanthomeltgna),  which  was  treated  of  in  our  last 
annual  report  (pp.  159-170),  and  the  larva  of  which  descends  to  the  ground  to  enter 
the  pupa  state.  In  that  article,  however,  we  gave  in  detail  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  with  the  arsenical  poisons,  London  purple  and  Paris  green,  and  these 
results  may  be  applied  with  cerCainty  to  the  case  of  the  cottonwood  leaf -beetle  under 
consideration.  Premising  with  the  fact  that  while  equally  efficacious  in  destroying 
the  bdetle,  Loudon  purple  seems  to  iigure  the  tree  less  than  Paris  green,  we  repeat, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  reader  who  may  not  have  access  to  the  report  of  1883, 
the  two  piragraphs  relating  to  the  preparation  of  the  poison  and  the  effects  of  the 
mixture: 

"Preparation  of  the  poison,-— hondou  purple  (one-half  pound),  flour  (3  quarts),  and 
water  (barrel,  40  gallons)  were  mixed,  as  follows:  A  large  galvanized  iron  funnel  of 
thirteen  qoarts  capacity,  and  having  a  cross-septum  of  flue  wire  gauee  such  as  is  used 
for  sieves,  also  having  vertical  sides,  and  a  rim  to  keep  it  i^m  rocking  on  the  barrel, 
was  used,  Abont  three  quarts  of  cheap  flour  were  placed  in  the  funnel  and  washed 
through  the  wire  gauze  by  water  poured  in.  The  flour  in  passing  through  is  finely  di- 
vided, and  will  diffuse  in  the  water  without  appearing  in  lumps.  The  flour  is  a  suitable 
medium  to  make  the  poison  adhesive.  The  London  purple  is  then  placed  upon  the 
gauze  and  washed  in  by  the  remainder  of  the  water,  until  the  barrel  is  filled.  In  other 
tests,  the  flour  was  mixed  dry  with  the  poison  powder,  and  both  were  afterward  washed 
through  together  with  good  results.  It  is  thought  that  by  mixing  in  this  way  less  flour 
will  suffice.  Three-eighths  of  a  pound  of  Loudon  purple  to  one  barrel  of  water  may  be 
taken  as  a  suitable  percentage.  Three-eighths  of  an  ounce  may  be  used  as  an  equiva- 
lent in  one  bucketfhl  of  water.  The  amount  of  this  poison  was  reduced  to  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  to  the  barrel  with  good  eftect,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  minimum  quantity, 
and  to  be  of  value  it  must  be  applied  in  favorable  weather  and  with  unusual  thor- 
oughness.* With  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  the  barrel,  about  tho  max- 
imum strength  allowable  is  attained,  and  this  should  be  applied  only  as  an  extremely 
fine  mist,  without  drenching  the  foliage. 

**  Effects  of  the  mixture,— -Th^  flour  seems  to  keep  the  poison  fh>m  taking  effect  on 
the  leal^  preventing  to  some  extent  the  corrosive  ii^ury  which  otherwise  obtains 
when  the  poison  is  coarsely  sprinkled  or  too  strong.  It  also  renders  the  poison  more 
permanent.  On  the  leaves,  especially  on  thts  under  surfaces,  the  London  purple  and 
flour  can  be  seen  for  several  weeks  after  it  has  been  applied,  and  the  insect  is  not 
only  destroyed,  but  is  prevented  from  re-appearing,  at  least  for  a  long  period.  By 
poisoning  again,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  insect  is  deterred  with  greater  certainty  for 
the  entire  season.  By  being  careful  to  administer  the  poison  before  the  insect  has 
worked,  and,  above  aU,  to  diffuse  the  spray  finely  but  not  in  large  drops,  no  harm 
worth  mentioning  will  accrue  to  the  plant  from  the  proportion  of  poison  recommended. 
The  new  growth,  that  developed  after  the  first  poisoning,  was  protected  by  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  to  the  barrel  in  1882.  From  midsummer  until  autumn  the  unpoisoned 
half  of  the  grove  remained  denuded  of  foliage,  while  the  poisoned  half  retained  its 
verdure.  The  little  damage  then  appearing  in  the  protected  part  was  mostly  done 
before  the  first  treatment.  Eggs  were  laid  abundantly  throughout  the  season.  Many 
of  these  seemed  anhealthy  and  failed  to  develop,  probably  because  they  were  poi- 
soneil.  Many  hatched,  but  the  young  larvse  soon  died.  The  eggs  were  seldom 
deposited  on  the  young  leaves  that  were  appearing  after  the  poison  was  applied, 
but  were  attached  to  the  developed  leaves,  and  here  the  larve  generally  got  the  poi- 
son  to  prevent  their  attack  upon  the  aftergrowth.    Still  the  young  leaves  became 
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perforated  to  some  extent.  The  adults,  which  Jly  firom  tree  to  tree,  appeared  plenti- 
fbl  without  much  intermption  throughout  the  season,  and  often  several  could  be  seen 
feeding  on  each  tree.  Possibly  many  of  these  may  have  become  poisoned  before  de- 
positing the  eggs. 

''The  efficiency  of  London  purple  being  established,  it  will  generally  be  preferred 
to  other  arsenicals,  because  of  its  cheapness,  better  diffnsibility,  visibility  on  the  foli- 
age, etc.  As  the  effects  of  the  poisons  commonly  do  not  appear  decidedly  for  two  or 
three  days  after  their  administration,  the  importance  of  the  preventive  method  of 
poisoning  in  advance  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged.  As  the  effect  is  slow  in  appear- 
ing, impatient  parties  will  be  apt  to  repoison  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  thus 
put  on  enough  to  hurt  the  plaut  when  the  effect  does  tsome.  Much  depends  on  dry- 
ness or  wetness  of  the  weather;  but  good  effiscts  may  be  expected  by  the  third  or 
fourth  day." 

In  the  same  report  is  figured  (Plate  VI)  a  simple  apparatus  which  was  used  to  good 
effect  in  spraying  the  trees  and  which  was  explained  in  detail  in  the  text  (pp.  168, 
169).  It  is  in  brief  a  barrel  pump  containing  a  stirrer-bar,  attached  by  a  loop  to  the 
swinging  end  of  the  pump,  and  which  by  its  oscillations  constantly  stirs  the  mixture. 
The  barrel  rests  upon  a  skid  in  the  bottom  of  a  light  cart  in  which  it  is  drawn  firom 
tree  to  tree.  To  the  nose  of  the  pump  is  attached  a  long,  slender  rubber  hose.  To 
enable  the  operator  to  thrust  the  hose  up  among  the  branches  of  the  tree,  it  is  run 
through  a  long  bamboo  pole  the  septa  of  which  have  been  burned  out  by  a  hot  iron 
rod.  At  the  end  of  the  hose  is  a  short  metallic  rod  to  which  one  of  the  cyclonic  or 
eddy-chambered  noszles  has  been  attached. 

By  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus,  which  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  a  great  many 
trees  can  be  thoroughly  sprayed  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Such  a  course  requires  labor 
and  some  expense,  but  the  result  can  be  accomplished  in  no  easier  way. 

We  have  already  given  the  general  appearance  of  the  egg,  and  the  larva  will  be 
readily  recognised  fh>m  the  figure  (158).  It  is  practically  iDdistinguishablti  from  the 
larva  of  the  closely  allied  lAna  lapponica  which  feeds  upon  willow  at  the  North,  but 
the  larva  of  the  latter  species  emits  the  milky  fluid  more  freely  and  has  perhaps  a 
more  pungent  odor.  We  publish^  in  the  American  Elntomologist,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  160 
(July  1880),  a  detailed  description  of  the  larva,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat 
here. 

The  beetle  is  extremely  variable  in  its  coloration,  and  it  may  not  be  amissjn  this 
place  to  repeat  in  connection  with  fig.  157,  for  purposes  of  identificattou,  the  descrip- 
tions which  we  have  given  (ibid,)  of  certain  of  the  more  marked  varieties.  Com- 
binations, however,  in  many  degrees,  of  these  varieties  occur. 

a.  Tifpical,  Black,  with  a  tiuge  of  blue ;  basal  Jointsof  antenns  beneath,  thickened 
thoracic  margin  with  exception  of  a  small  round  spot  at  the  middle,  elytra  with 
exception  of  suture  and  three  lines  of  interrupted  Mack  markings,  base  of  fe- 
mora and  part  of  tibiie,  and  sides  and  apex  of  abdomen,  testaceous  yellow. 
(Common  at  the  West.) 
h.     VariaHon9  in  general  coloration : 

1.  Base  of  antenne,  head,  underside,  and  legs  of  the  same  yellowish  color  as  upper 

side.    (From  Texas.) 
a.  Thorax  testaceous-yellow,  or  more  reddish,  with  the  two  lateral  markings 

and  a  T  shaped  mark  on  the  disk  blackish. 
/3,  Thorax  entirely  testaceous-yellow. 

2.  Principal  color  above  and  beneath  blue ;  legs  blue. 

y.  Sides  of  thorax  as  in  typical  form.  Elytra  with  faint  yellow  marking.    (From 

California.) 
S.  Sides  of  thorax  as  in  typical  form.  Elytra  unicolorous  blue.  (From  California.) 
e.  Entirely  blue,  except  a  narrow  lateral  yellowish  marking  each  side  on  the  last 

abdominal  joint. 
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c.     Variations  in  the  markinga  of  the  elytra : 

1.  Marked  ^ith  black  as  follows:  The  suture ;  two,  more  or  less,  oyal  spots  near 

the  base,  the  inner  of  which  is  nearer  to  the  suture  than  to  the  lateral  margin, 
and  the  outer  on  the  humerus;  three  longitudinal  strie  on  the  middle,  the  in- 
termediate of  which  is  the  longest;  snbmarginal  curved  stria  and  an  oval  spot 
between  the  latter  and  the  suture.     (Common  at  the  West. ) 

2.  Additional  marks:  A  small  triangular  basal  spot  in  front  and  between  the  two 

subbasal  markings.    (Illinois.) 

a.  This  triangular  spot  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  humeral  spot.  (Cali- 
fornia.) 

fi.  Black  markings  become  wider  or  longer  and  then  often  confluent. 

y.  Markings  in  general  becoming  smaller,  either  all  of  them,  or  one  ur  seyeral  of 
them.    (C.  V.  Riley,  Ag.  Rep.  for  1484.) 


11.  THK  COTTONWOOD  DAOGBR  MOTH. 

Acronyeta  populi  Riley. 

Devouring  the  foliage  and  not  unfrequently  stripping  the  tree,  a  caterpillar  which 
rests  curled  around  on  the  leaf,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  its  body  being  covered 


Slo.  160.— The  ootUmwood  dagger-moth  and  its  caterpUlar.— After  Riley. 

with  long,  soft,  bright-yellow  hairs,  and  a  long  pencil  of  black  hairs  on  top  of  seg- 
ments 4,  6,  7,  8,  and  11.    ( Riley.) 

This  caterpillar  is  sometimes  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  the  cotton- 
wood  in  Missoari.  There  are  two  broods  of  these  worms  each  year;  the 
first  brood  appearing  in  June  and  producing  moths  by  the  last  of  July, 
the  second  brood  appearing  the  last  of  August  and  throughout  Sep- 
tember, and  passing  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state.  It  is  attacked 
by  several  parasites,  i.  6.,  a  Microgaster,  an  Ophion,  and  a  Tachina  fly. 
When  fully  grown  the  caterpillar  spins  a  pale  yellow  cocoon  of  silk  in- 
terwoven with  its  own  hairs,  then  turning  to  a  chrysalis.  It  more  com- 
monly occurs  on  the  balm  of  Oilead  and  Populus  grandidentata. 

Pupa.^lB  dark  shiny  brown,  and  ends  in  an  obtuse  point  furnished  with  seyeral 
ibrked  bristles.  It  lies  within  a  pale-yellow  cocoon  of  silk  interwoven  with  the  hairs 
of  the  caterpillar  and  which  is  generally  spun  in  some  sheltered  place,  as  in  a  chink 
in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  etc. 
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The  nu^/^.— Fore- wings  white-gray  near  the  anal  angle  between  veins  1  and  2,  a 
large  and  conspicuous  spot  like  a  Greek  letter  pai,  placed  sidewise^and  from  this  spot 
a  somewhat  zigzag  line  runs  parallel  with  the  posterior  border,  forming  a  large  dart- 
like spot  between  veins  5  and  6.    (Riley. ) 

12.  Smerinihus  mode$tu8  Harris. 

Larva  on  cottonwood  in  Illinois.    (C.  £.  Worthiugton,  Can.  Ent.,  x,  p.  16.) 

13.  Cerura  borealU  Boisd. 

Whether  this  is  the  C.  boreaiis  or  not,  it  is  the  one  mentiODed  by 
Abbot  and  Smith  as  occarring  on  this  tree  as  well  as  the  wild  cherry 
and  willow.  According  to  them,  on  the  10th  of  Aagust,  in  Georgia, 
^*  it  inclosed  itself  in  a  case  made  of  chips  of  the  wood,  and  affixed  to  a 
branch.  The  moth  came  oat  April  24.  It  likewise  feeds  on  the  wild 
cherry  and  willow,  and  is  found  also  in  Virginia,  but  it  is  a  very  rare 
species." 

14.  Ichthjfura  inclu9a  Htlbn. 

According  to  Abbot  and  Smith  this  species  occurs  on  this  tree  as  well 
as  the  willow,  in  Georgia.  ^^  The  caterpillars  all  live  in  a  web,  among 
the  leaves  spun  together.  One  inclosed  itself  entirely  May  25  and 
came  out  June  8.  Another,  which  spun  itself  up  October  25,  did  not 
appear  till  the  8th  of  March  following.  The  moth  is  rare  in  its  perfect 
state,  though  found  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in  Georgia." 

15.  Pemphigui  populi-traniversui  Blley. 

Forming  a  gall  npon  the  petiole  near  the  base  of  the  leaf  of  Popului  numil^fera  and 
P.  baUamifera.    Missouri,  southern  Texas,  and  Colorado.    (Riley.) 

16,  Pemphigus  populUmonilis  Riley, 

On  the  narrow- leaved  cottonwood  In  Colorado  forming  a  series  of  more  or  lees  con- 
fluent moniliform  swellings  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf. 

17.  Pemphigus  popuH^amulanun  Biley. 

Forming  an  irregular  globular  gall,  often  somewhat  flattened,  on  the  twigs  of 
Populus  halsamifera  in  Colorado.    (Riley. ) 

18.  Pemphigus  pseudohyrsa  Wskiah, 
Occurs  on  Populus  angulata,    (Thomas,  viii,  p.  151.) 

19.  Pemphigus  vagahundus  Walsh. 

Produces  a  large  irregular  gall  on  the  tips  of  the  twigs  of  certain  cottonwoods. 
(Thomas,  viii,  p.  151.) 

20.  Pemphigus  populioaulis  Fitoh,    (Le  Baron.) 

Also  occurs  on  the  aspen  ( Populus  tremul&ides)  in  Wisconsin.    (Thomas,  Till,  p.  149.) 

21.  Chaitopharus  popuUeola  Thomsm, 

Found  in  July  at  Carbondale,  111.,  and  early  in  September  on  the  under  side  of 
young  sprouts  of  Populus  angulata  (cottonwood).  jigitized  by  GoOqIc 
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INSECTS  nrjUBIOUS  TO  THE  POPLAB. 

AFFECTING   THE  TRUNK. 

1.  The  poplar  borbr. 

Saperda  ealoarata  Say. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  CERAMBTCiDiB. 

Often  destroying  the  Lombardy  poplar,  a  yellowish- white  grob,  nearly  2  inches 
long,  and  changing  to  a  gray  longioorn  beetle,  irregularly  striped  with  yellow  ocher, 
(he  wing-coYers  ending  in  a  sharp  point,  flying  in  August  and  September. 

Harris  states  that  this  borer,  with  the  grubs  of  the  broad-necked 
Prionns,  almost  destroyed  the  Lombardy  poplars  in  his  vicinity  (Gam- 
bridge,  Mass.),  and  that  it  also  lives  in  the  tranksof  the  native  poplar. 
The  beetles  rest  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  various  kinds  of  poplars 
in  Aagust  and  September,  and  also  fly  by  night,  sometimes  entering 
the  open  windows  in  the  evening.  According  to  Biiey  this  borer  is 
universally  destructive  to  the  cottonwood  in  the  Western  States. 

This  borer  has  been  destructive  to  poplar  trees  on  the  shores  of  Oasco 
Bay,  especially  at  the  head  of  the  bay  west  of  Harpswell  Neck,  where 
my  attention  wasfirst  called  to  its  work  by  ex-Gk>vernor  J.  L.  Chamber- 
lain, on  whose  estate  at  New  Wharf  a  number  of  trees  had  died.  The 
trees  in  August,  1884,  were  seen  to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  disease 
by  the  leaves  curling  and  withering.  The  presence  of  the  larva  within 
is  easily  detected  by  the  masses  of  castings  resembling  sawdust,  which 
are  thrown  out  of  the  holes  and  fall  down  the  trunk  to  the  ground. 

Upon  cutting  down  the  trees  and  splitting  them  open,  not  only  the 
full  grown  larva,  or  grub,  but  also  one  or  two  pupse  and  several  beetles 
were  found,  the  latter  ready  to  issue  from  their  holes.  As  many  as 
eight  or  ten  larvse  were  found  mining  in  a  portion  of  a  poplar  trunk  10 
inches  long  and  5  inches  in  diameter. 

The  wood  was  perforated  in  all  directions,  running  under  the  bark 
part  of  the  way  and  sinking  in  various  directions  into  the  wood,  some 
of  them  extending  side  by  side  along  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  longer 
mines  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  about  a  centimeter  or  four-tenths 
of,  and  at  times  half,  an  inch  in  diameter.  Part  of  the  mine  is  more  or 
less  stufTed  with  long,  slender  chips  gnawed  off  by  the  larva.  Mr. 
Beed,  of  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the  American  Entomologist 
(iii,  p.  181)  that  this  borer  (identified  by  Professor  Riley) "  destroyed  two 
fine  trees  upon  my  lawn  of  the  native  poplar,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  trembling  aspen.  They  perforate  the  trunk  midway  up 
amongst  the  branches,  when  the  top  dies  or  is  broken  off  by  the  wind.'' 

Ihe  larva. — ^Abont  2  inches  long ;  the  body  very  thick,  rather  larger  before  than 
behind ;  the  segments  (aW  and  ronnded.  The  first  segment  broad,  sloping  obliqnely 
downward  to  the  bead.    On  the  npper  side  of  the  broad  segment  (prothoracic)  con- 
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taining  the  bead,  is  a  lar^e  square  yellowish  horny  area,  succeeded  by  rough  oval 
areas  on  the  tops  of  the  succeeding  segments.  These  rasps  serve  as  legs,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  grub. 

The  beetle  is  called  the  spnrred  Saperda  (caloarata)  from  the  spine-like  ends  of  the 
wing-covers.    The  body  is  covered  all  over  with  a  short  and  close  nap,  which  gives  it 


Fia.   160.  —  Saperda    ealearcUa.- 
Smith  dd. 


Fio.  161.— PopUt  brorer.  Saperda 
ealearata:  a,  otturftl  size;  b 
upper  and  e  under  side  of  head 
and  first  thorado  segment  en- 
larged— From  Packard. 


a  fine  bine-gray  color ;  it  is  finely  punctured  with  brown,  with  four  ocher  yellow 
lines  on  the  head  and  three  on  the  top  of  the  thorax ;  the  scutel  is  also  ocher-yellow, 
and  there  are  several  irregular  lines  and  spots  of  the  same  color  on  the  wing-covers ; 
it  is  li  inch  in  length.     (Harris.) 

2.  The  lesser  poplar  borer. 


Saperda  meesUi  Leconte. 

Boring  in  the  poplar  and  balm  of  Gilead,  selecting  the  smaller  branches,  in  many 
places  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  apart,  and  situated  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the 
buds,  the  whole  length  of  the  excavation  not  much  exceeding  an  inch ;  pupating 
early  in  May  and  becoming  beetles  by  the  end  of  May.  (See  a  full  account  of  the 
larva  and  its  habits  in  Canadian  Entomologist,  vi,  1874,  p.  61.) 

The  torva.— Nearly  cylindrical,  tapering  a  little  posteriorly,  and  about  half  an 
inch  in  length.  Head  very  small,  dark  reddish  brown  in  front,  pale  behind.  Body 
deep  yellow.  Second  segment  deeper  in  color  and  more  homy  than  the  other  seg- 
ments ;  terminal  segment  a  little  more  hairy  than  the  others.    (Saunders.) 

3.  The  poplar  oirdler. 

Saperda  canoolar  Leconte. 

Girdling  the  trunks  of  sapling  poplars,  by  carrying  a  mine  around  the  trunk,  which 
causes  a  swelling  often  nearly  twice  the  diameter  of  the  tree. 

Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  borer  and  the  marked  effects 
of  its  work  by  Mr.  George  Hunt.  In  his  company  we  have  foond 
nnmerous  saplings  of  the  common  poplar  in  the  woods  Abont  Piovi- 
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dence,  with  the  ansightly  swellings  around  the  trank.  The  upper 
branches  of  large  trees  are  also  occasionally  girdled.  From  a  gall 
collected  at  Providence  a  beetle  issued  May  31.  There  may  be  sev- 
eral mines  in  the  same  knot  or  gall. 

The  beetle.— Uniformly  gray,  approaching  the  color  of  the  downy  onder  side  of  the 
poplar,  with  no  spots,  while  the  antennsB  are  black,  stained  with  gray  at  the  joints. 
Len^h,  10»". 

4.  The  broad-necked  prionus. 

Prionu9  laiicollia  Drnry. 

Order  Coleoptera;  family  Cekambtcid^. 

Boring  in  the  wood  of  the  tranks  and  roots  of  different  poplars,  a  white  soft  gmb  as 
thick  as  one's  thnmb,  producing  an  oval  moderately  convex  black  long-homed  beetle 
0.90  to  1.50  long  and  less  than  half  as  broad,  its  wing-covers  roagh  from  conflnent 
irregular  pnnctnres  and  with  two  or  three  raised  lines,  its  thorax  with  three  irregular 
teeth  along  each  side,  and  ^ts  antennse  of  twelve  joints  resembling  little  conical  cups 
placed  one  within  the  other  and  projecting  upon  their  lower  side  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw  ;  appearing  abroad  in  July.     (Fitclh) 

Though  of  late  years  injurious  to  the  apple,  grape- viiie^  and  pine,  this 
beetle  may  originally  have  been  confined  to  the  poplars,  especially  as 
Harris  does  not  enamerate  the  above-mentioned  trees,  but  says  that  it 
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lives  in  the  tranks  and  roots  of  the  balm  of  Gilead,  Lombardy  poplar, 
<<  and  probably  in  those  of  other  kinds  of  poplar  also.  The  beetles  may 
frequently  be  seen  upon,  or  flying  around,  the  trunks  of  these  trees  in 
the  month  of  July,  even  in  the  daytime,  thongh  the  other  kinds  of 
Prionus  generally  fly  only  by  night.'^  Prof.  S.  J.  Smith,  in  his  report 
as  Entomologist  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Connecticut, 
for  1872,  remarks : 

I  have  noticed  it  in  logs  of  poplar,  bass-wood,  and  oak,  and  in  the  trunks  of  old, 
decaying  apple  trees,  and  Professor  Verrill  has  collected  it  in  great  numbers,  at  New 
Haven,  in  chestnut  railroad  ties  (p.  346).  ,.g.,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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It  seems  to  us  most  probable  that  this  borer  also  infests  the  pitch- 
pine,  since  we  have  seen  these  beetles  flying  at  noon  in  abundance  ir 
the  middle  of  July  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  among 
pitch-pines,  2  or  3  miles  away  from  any  poplars;  and  have  captured 
them  among  pines  at  intervals  for  twenty-five  years  past 

Larva. — Average  length  when  fall  grown,  3  iacbeD.  Color  pale  yellowish- white, 
partly  translucent,  with  glaacons  and  bluish  shadings,  and  a  distinct  dorsal  line  of 
the  last  color ;  13  distinct  segments.  Segment  1  rather  homy,  somewhat  longer  than 
2,  3,  and  4  together,  broadening  posteriorly,  slightly  shagreened  and  whiter  than  the 
rest  of  the  body,  with  a  rust-colored  mark  anteriorly,  and  a  slight  groove  along  the 
middle.  Segments  2  and  3  shortest  and  broadcast,  the  body  tapering  thence  gradu- 
ally to  extremity,  though  there  is  usually  a  lateral  ridge  on  segment  12  which  dilates 
it  rather  more  than  the  segments  immediately  preceding  it.  This  segment  12  is  also 
the  longest,  the  terminal  one  being  quite  small  and  divided  into  three  nearly  equal 
lobes.  A  swelled  hump  crossed  with  two  impressed  transverse  lines  on  segments  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.    Stigmata  rust-colored,  9  in  number,  the  first  and  largest  being 
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placed  on  a  fold  in  the  suture  between  segments  1  and  2.  Head  brown,  verging  to 
black  on  anterior  edge.  Mandibles  large,  strong,  black,  with  one  blunt  rounded 
tooth,  giving  them  a  somewhat  triangular  appearance ;  anteno»  3-Jointed  and  brown, 
especially  at  tip ;  labrnm  fulvous,  fuzzy  and  with  a  brown  base ;  maxillary  palpi 
4-joiDted,  the  basal  joint  much  swollen,  the  terminal  joint  brown,  and  a  ring  of  the 
same  color  at  sutures  of  the  other  joints;  labial  palpi  3-jointed,  the  basal  joint  also 
swollen,  and  the  terminal  joints  and  sutures  of  the  others  brown.  Six  mdimentary 
2-jointed  fuscous  feet  as  shown  at  Fig.  163  tubercled  as  on  the  back,  these  tubercles 
being  especially  prominent  on  segments  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  where  they  recall  prolegs.  The 
young  larva  differs  only  in  lacking  the  rust-colored  mark  on  segment  1.  (Riley, 
Amer.  Ent.,  ii,  p.  232.) 

5.  BuprestU  fasdata  Fabr. 

Mr.  Fletcher  reports  (Canadian  Entomologist,  xv,  p.  203)  finding  this 
beantifnl  beetle  common  on  poplars,  and  had  found  a  larva  in  poplar 
wood  which  he  thought,  from  its  appearance,  might  belong  to  that 
species. 

6.  The  xyleutks  borer. 

Xyleutes  populi  Walker. 

Nothing  is  known  to  us  concerning  this  moth,  except  that  the  specific 
name  indicates  that  it  occurs  ou  the  poplar.  The  habitat  mentioned  by 
Walker,  is  St.  Martin's  Falls,  Albany  Biver,  Hudson's  Bay,  the  original 
specimen  described  by  Walker  being  in  the  British  Museum. 
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7.  The  poplar  ooat-moth. 

Co8$u9  ceHteren$i8  Liutuer.* 

Plate  I,  figs.  1-12. 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  CossiDiB. 

Perforating  the  tmnks  of  Populu$  tremulaideSf  a  worm  similar  to,  bat  smaller  than, 
the  oak  caterpillar  (X  rohinicB)^  the  moth  issaing  from  the  trees  daring  Jane.   ( Bailey. ) 

lu  connection  with  the  following  account  by  Dr.  Bailey  we  may  say 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  reports  that  he  has  found  about  Ottawa  this  moth 
common  on  the  balm  of  Oilead  {Populns  balsami/era).  The  pupa  is 
usually  extruded  from  the  bark  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  has  fluently  seen  them.    (Can.  Ent.,  xv,  p.  203.) 

Co$aus  cefit«reMi$  (Plate  I)  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Theodore  P.  Bailey  in  1877.  For 
many  years  previous  I  had  observed  that  many  trees  of  Populus  iremuUndtm  had  per- 
ished from  some  canse  then  unknown.  The  central  shoots  of  other  trees  of  the 
same  species  were  dead,  and  it  would  only  require  a  few  years  to  finish  their  destrac- 
tion.  Perforations  were  fonnd  in  the  trunks  of  these  trees,  some  of  recent  date  and 
some  overgrown  with  bark,  leaving  the  cicatrices  plainly  visible. 

In  July,  1876,  a  brittle  pupa-case  of  the  Cossus  was  found  projecting  from  one  of 
the  openings,  which  gave  the  first  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  borer  and  destroyer  of 
the  timber. 

On  the  10th  of  Jane,  1877,  a  fresh  pupa-case  was  discovered,  and  on  the  14th  of  the 
same  month  the  first  Cossns  was  captured,  resting  upon  the  same  tree  trunk.  Every 
season  since  this  capture  the  Cossus  has  been  taken,  but  in  some  years  in  greater 
numbers  than  others. 

The  Cossus  usually  comes  forth  between  the  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun,  and  when 
the  trees  are  yisited  daily  the  protruding  pupa-cases  left  behind  by  the  escaped  im- 
agines informs  the  collector  how  many  of  the  insects  he  may  expect  to  find. 

Their  color  simulates  so  closely  the  color  of  the  bark  of  the  trees  that  it  requires 
good  eyes  and  very  close  observation  to  find  the  moths.  One  unaccustomed  to  collect 
them  might  view  an  infested  tree  for  a  long  time  and  not  find  a  Cossus,  when  several 
would  be  discovered  by  an  expert.  An  uneven  protuberance  on  the  bark,  or  the 
short  stump  left  of  a  decayed  broken  limb  are  favorite  resting  places  for  the  insect. 

The  moth  at  first  is  rather  sluggish,  and  can  be  easily  captured.  After  it  has  been 
abroad  for  some  days  it  is  wild  and  more  or  less  mutilated.  This  Cossns  is  not 
attracted  by  sugar,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  aborted  tongue.  The  moth  seems 
to  belong  to  the  gen  us  Cmsus  Fabr.,  and  not  to  be  coogeueric  with  Xyatus  robinicB.  The 
head  is  short,  eyes  naked,  labial  palpi  small,  appressed,  scaled.  The  thorax  is  thickly 
scaled,  the  scales  gathered  into  a  ridge  behind,  and  is  squarer  in  front  than  in  XysiuBy 
not  so  elongate  or  so  elevated  dorsally.  The  male  antennce  are  bipectinate;  the 
lamell»  rather  short  and  ciliate.  The  female  antennsB  are  serrated.  It  is  allied  to 
the  European  Cob9U9  terebra  F.,  but  is  a  larger  insect.  It  differs  from  C.  qiierciperda 
Fitch  by  the  absence  of  any  yellow  on  the  male  hind  wing,  and  by  its  darker  color 
and  closer  reticulations. 

In  color  this  species  is  black  and  gray.  The  edges  of  the  thorax  and  collar  are 
shaded  with  gray,  more  noticeable  on  some  specimens  than  others.  The  primaries 
are  covered  with  black  reticulations,  which  are  not  always  identical  in  their  minor 
details  in  different  specimens,  nor  sometimes  on  both  wings  in  the  same  specimen. 

*The  following  account  of  this  fine  moth  was  published  by  the  lat'C  Dr.  James  S. 
Bailey,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  Entomological  Division  of  the  U. 
8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Beyond  the  cell  there  is  a  transverse  continoous  line,  broader  than  the  rest,  and  out- 
wardly bent  over  median  nenrules.  The  brown  color  is  blackish  over  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  primaries  from  the  base,  and  ontwardly  gray ;  hind  wings  rounded  in 
.both  sexes,  with  blackish  haire  at  base,  pale  and  subpellucid,  with  short  gray  fringe, 
before  which  there  is  a  narrow  blackish  edging.  The  abdomen  is  blackish.  The  maM 
are  smaller  than  the  females.  The  smallest  male  expands  about  40™™,  the  largest 
female  over  60™™.  (See  Plate  I,  Figs.  10,  11,  and  12.)  While  thus  far  the  Centre 
(N.  Y.)  locality  has  proved  to  be  the  chief  home  of  this  Cossus,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  elsewhere  wheit)ver  the  Populut  tremuloides  is  found.  Several  pupa-cases  of 
this  species  have  been  found  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Albany.  Usually  trees  of  less 
than  1  foot  in  diameter  are  attacked,  although  in  one  instance  a  pupa-case  was  found 
in  a  tree  measuring  16  inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  a  very  different  matter  to  observe  the  changes  of  insect  life  from  the  eggs  to 
the  imago  when  feeding  upon  the  foliage  of  vegetation  than  where  the  larvte  have 
bored  deep  into  a  tree  trunk  and  feed  upon  the  ligneous  fiber  and  its  circulating 
fluids.  Ta  obtain  this  information  it  has  been  necessary  several  times  each  year  to 
cut  down  trees  bearing  indications  of  its  ravages,  and  to  dissect  them  into  fragments 
the  size  of  kindling-wood.  The  months  of  October,  April,  and  June  were  selected  as 
suitable  times  for  such  investigations.  October  14  we  visited  a  tree  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  caterpillars,  and  from  a  limb  4  feet  in  length  six  caterpillars  were  taken, 
two  of  which  were  occupying  cells  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 

April  2  we  cut  from  a  tree  a  limb  3  feet  in  length,  and  in  it  we  found  seventeen 
caterpillars  of  three  distinct  sizes,  indicating  a  growth  for  each  year.  The  larger 
ones  were  not  fully  grown.  All  of  them  were  actively  passing  through  their  tunnels 
in  the  wet  wood,  through  which  the  sap  was  freely  flowing.  Not  any  of  the  cater- 
pillars were  occupying  pupa-cells  at  this  time.  June  12, 1881,  we  again  visited  a  tree 
when  the  insects  were  emerging.  The  tree  selected  was  far  advanced  in  decay,  from 
the  efiects  of  the  tunneling  of  the  larvae ;  only  about  4  feet  of  the  trunk  was  alive, 
with  a  few  lateral  branches  in  foliage,  scarcely  enough  to  support  its  respiration. 
In  the  trunk  were  found  fresh  pupa-cases,  pup»,  and  caterpillars.  Again  three  crops 
of  larviB  were  found ;  the  larger  ones -were  inactive  and  lying  in  the  sap-wood,  with 
their  heads  close  to  the  bark,  which  was  gnawed  nearly  through  to  the  outer  surface. 
These  caterpillars  had  evidently  taken  their  last  position  preparatory  to  their  final 
transformation  into  pup».  Pupie  were  also  found  occupying  the  same  position,  and 
when  the  bark  was  removed  were  visible. 

The  larva  taken  October  14  from  its  burrows  is  45™™  in  length,  of  a  pale  flesh 
color.  It  is  a  little  broader  anteriorly.  The  prothoracic  segment  is  blackish  brown 
above,  the  dark  color  edged  with  dirty  orange  shading.  The  head  is  mahogany 
brown,  shining,  slightly  rongheued.  The  mandibles  are  black,  with  strong  teeth. 
The  surface  of  the  head  gives  rise  here  and  there  to  single  scattered  hairs.  The 
antennsD  are  three-Jointed ;  the  second  joint  gives  rise  to  a  single  long  hair.  The 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  abdominal  segments  are  provided  with  false  feet. 
The  segments  are  marked  with  a  lateral  row  of  brown  dots  above  the  reddish  stig- 
mata, and  there  is  a  row  of  similar  dots,  two  to  a  segment,  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal 
line.  These  dots  give  rise  to  single  pale  hairs.  The  larva  moves  with  freedom 
either  backward  or  forward.  The  burrows  which  it  excavates  are  about  15™™  in 
width  and  terminate  in  the  pupating  cell,  which  is  about  40™™  in  length,  smooth; 
the  extremity  towards  the  opening  is  closed  by  a  wad  of  finer  and  then  coarser  filings 
of  the  wood.  The  coarser  splinters  are  not  detached  entirely  fh>m  the  wood,  but 
are  split  up  by  the  larvce  all  around  the  top  of  the  cell,  and  project  like  bristles, 
appearing  somewhat  as  those  wooden  toy  trees  which  are  made  for  children,  and 
which  are  formed  by  shaving  down  the  wood  and  leaving  the  shavings  adhering  by 
one  end.  These  splinters  make  a  firm  wad.  Against  them  are  piled  a  quantity  of 
finer  chips  or  thin  filings,  which  are  loose  but  pressed  together. 

The  cell  (Plate  1,  Fig.  7)  is  about  40™™  from  the  outer  bark  of  the  tree,  a!2d  the 
chrysalis  (Figs.  8  and  9)  makes  its  way  to  the  air  though  the  burrow,  by  means  of 
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ite  teeth  on  the  segments  and  the  spioose  process  on  the  front,  by  which  it  forces 
itself,  by  stretching  and  contracting  the  abdomen,  through  the  wood  scrapings  which 
close  the  cell,  nntil  it  comes  to  the  end.  We  have  noticed  a  fine  thread  of  silk  pro- 
ceeding from  the  spinneret  of  the  larva,  although  in  the  cocoon  we  have  fonnd  no 
^ilk  whatever.  The  cocoon  or  pupa-cell  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  wedging  first 
coarser  and  then  finer  strips  of  the  wood  together,  and  seems  to  be  merely  a  more 
carefully  and  smoothly  finished  enlargement  of  the  original  burrow. 

TAepicpa.— A  specimen  of  the  pupa  which  I  have  examined  is  about  30°™  in  length, 
narrow,  brownish  black,  shining  rugose.  The  clypeus  presents  a  strong,  broad, 
spinous  process,  supported  at  base  by  lateral  projections.  On  the  under  aide  it  descends 
into  a  wide  sulcation  terminating  in  a  broad  projection.  The  capital  appendages 
are  visible,  and  here  and  there  arise  isolated  hairs  as  in  the  previous  stage.  The 
abdominal  segments  are  provided  with  teeth  over  the  dorsum,  decreasing  in  size  to 
the  stigmatal  line.  The  anal  segment  is  provided  with  two  unequal-sized  terminal 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  vent.    (Plate  I,  Figs.  6  and  9.) 

The  chrysalides  vary  much  in  size,  and  some  of  them  are  infested  with  an  ichneu- 
mon fly,  which  preys  on  the  caterpillar.  A  pupa  was  observed  endeavoring  to  make 
its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  bark,  but  seemingly  unable  to  extricate  itself,  when 
assistance  was  rendered  by  enlarging  the  orifice.  It  was  laid  in  a  paper  box  for 
hatching.  A  few  days  afterwards  many  minute  ichneumons  were  observed  resting 
upon  the  wall  near  the  box.  On  examination  they  were  found  to  be  escaping  through 
minute  holes  in  the  pupa,  which  would  barely  admit  a  No.  3,  entomological  pin.  Fif- 
teen of  these  perforations  were  counted  in  this  pupa.  I  presume  that  the  larva  of  the 
Cossus  is  pursued  in  its  burrows  by  the  parent  parasite.  If  so  it  is  curious  that 
the  CotMus  pupa  is  not  killed  by  the  parasites  until  it  has  worked  itself  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  thus  allowing  the  ichneumon  flies  to  escape  outside. 

When  ready  to*  emerge,  the  pupa,  by  means  of  stout  cusps  on  its  abdominal 
segments,  works  itself  to  the  end  of  the  opening,  and  with  its  pointed  head-case  the 
thin  portion  of  the  bark  which  has  been  left  by  the  caterpillar's  instinct  is  severed 
and  removed.  It  pushes  itself  through  the  opening  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  abdo- 
men, by  a  sort  of  rotary  motion,  which  acts  in  its  mode  of  cutting  like  a  carpenter's 
center- bit.  The  thoracic  end  of  the  pupa,  after  exposure  a  short  time  to  the  air, 
becomes  dry  and  splits,  and  the  moth  escapes,  climbing  up  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
shaking  out  its  wings  until  developed.  After  the  moth  has  escaped  the  empty  pupa- 
case  may  still  be  seen  protruding  from  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  not  true 
that  Co8$M$  oenierenait  prefers  dead  wood  to  burrow  in.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  most 
frequently  found  in  partially  decayed  trees,  for  after  the  larva  obtains  a  lodgment, 
by  its  perforations  in  diverse  directions  through  the  heart  and  alburnum,  admitting 
air  and  water,  it  causes  irreparable  decay.  There  are  three  species  of  poplar  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Centre,*  viz,  grandidentaia,  dilatola,  and  tremuloides,  but  as  yet 
C.  eenterennis  has  only  been  found  in  Populua  tremuloides. 

It  is  stated  by  Harris  that  C  ligniperda  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  bark  near  the 
root  of  the  tree,  which  I  believe  is  the  habit  of  most  of  the  borers.  It  would  seem 
from  the  following  that  it  is  not  the  invariable  mode :  In  splitting  open  a  tree  trunk 
on  June  12  a  Cossus  was  observed  to  fly  from  the  cleft,  which,  on  being  captured, 
proved  to  be  a  female.  It  was  supposed  she  had  taken  possession  of  a  tunnel  for  the 
purpose  of  deposting  her  eggs.  The  loose  debris  from  the  excavations  was  gathered 
together,  an  examination  of  which  revealed  Cossus  eggs.  (Plate  I,  Figs.  1  and  2.) 
The  female  was  confined  in  a  box ;  the  next  morning  she  had  deposited  fifty- two 
eggs;  some  of  them  were  attached  to  the  sides  and  others  on  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
Some  of  the  eggs  were  deposited  singly  and  some  in  confused  heaps,  and  were 
attached  to  each  other  and  to  the  box  with  a  viscid  substance. 

Another  female  was  captured  June  20,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  after  being  pinned 
she  had  deposited  sixty  eggs,  which  varied  somewhat  in  color  from  the  former. 


•Now  called  Karuer. 
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The  C068118  after  being  pinned  is  very  restive,  especially  while  depositing  her  ova 
and  by  the  constant  motion  of  the  ovipositor  in  endeavoring  to  extmde  the  ova.  The 
loose  abdominal  aoales  are  removed  and  attached  to  the  eggs  by  the  moist  viscid 
fluid  with  which  they  are  covered,  and  which  often  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
being  clothed  with  scales.  A  few  of  the  ova  collected  this  season  have  this  appear- 
ance, bnt  a  strong  lens  exposes  the  trne  condition.  C.  centerenHa  is  not  so  prolific  aw 
some  of  the  other  species  of  CoisidcB.  C.  robiniw  Peck  and  C.  guerciperda  Fitch  have 
been  known  to  extrude  upwards  of  three  hundred  ova.  In  European  species  oyer 
one  thousand  ova  have  been  found  on  dissection.  The  ruia  of  whole  forests  of  tim- 
ber in  which  these  insects  revel  is  doubtless  prevented  by  the  destruction  of  the  eggs 
by  ants  and  birds,  the  size  of  the  eggs  being  sufficient  to  form  a  tempting  morsel. 
In  a  state  of  nature  the  female  Cossus  deposits  a  small  number  of  her  ova  upon  each 
tree  which  she  visits  until  her  supply  is  exhausted. 

This  season  the  enlarged  perforations  through  the  bark  show  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  the  trees  had  been  recently  visited  by  woodpeckers,  which  could  find 
little  difficulty  in  procuring  au  abundance  of  full-grown  larv». 

C.  centtreMU  is  found  throughout  the  region  known  as  the  pine  barrens,  which 
cover  an  area  of  perhaps  12  square  miles  between  Albany  and  Schenectady.  The 
soil  of  this  region  seems  especially  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  timber  which 
it  supports. 

At  the  present  time  no  correct  observations  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the 
molts  of  the  caterpillars,  but  information  on  this  subject  will  soon  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  A.  H.  Muudt,  of  Illinois,  who  has  had  opportunities  of  observing,  up  to  the 
fourth  molt,  the  caterpillars  of  C.  rohinia,  which  are  found  in  the  willows  and  pop- 
lars in  his  vicinity. 

Co8$u8  oenieren$i$  appears  every  year,  and  from  observations  and  from  numerous 
examinations  of  the  trees  by  actual  sections  during  the  three  months  of  the  year 
enumerated,  I  am  convinced  that  the  caterpillars  are  not  fully  matured  until  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  when  they  arrive  at  their  perfect  or  winged  state.  The  pupa 
state  is  comparatively  short,  lasting  less  than  a  month  before  the  moth  appears. 
From  figures  3,  4,  and  5  of  Plate  I  we  see  representations  of  caterpillars  found  Octo- 
ber 14,  which  establish  the  fact  beyond  dispute,  through  observations  extending 
over  many  years,  that  it  requires  three  full  years  for  the  caterpillar  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. 

8.  Cossus  ANORBZi  Bailey. 

(Plate  II,  Fig.  6.) 

As  this  species  will  probably  be  foand  boring  in  the  poplar,  we  re- 
prodace  Dr.  Bailey's  account  of  it. 

We  repeat  the  original  description  of  this  species,  given  in  Papilio  for  June,  1882 
(Vol.  II,  No.  6,  p.  93): 

*<  C08SU8  angrezi  n.  s.  female.  Head  somewhat  narrow  on  the  vertex.  Collar  and 
head  yellowish  gray,  thorax  black ;  the  edges  of  the  tegulse*  shaded  with  yellowish 
gray.  Fore- wings  with  a  nearly  white  ground,  shaded  with  blaclc,  and  with  black 
reticulations.  Hind  wings  yellowish  gray,  mottled  with  blackish  outwardly.  The 
fore-wings  have  the  costal  edge  pale,  marked  with  black ;  the  black  shading  obtains 
on  costa  at  apical  third,  and  over  the  whole  wing  at  terminal  third,  extending 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards;  there  are  a  series  of  interspacial  longitudinal 
black  streaks  before  the  margin,  more  or  less  defined.  Fringes  whitish,  dotted  with 
black  opposite  the  ends  of  the  veins,  which  latter  conversely  are  whitish.  Thorax 
shaded  with  yellowish  gray  behind.  Abdomen  dark  gray.  Beneath  the  wings  re- 
peat the  markings  very  distinctly,  owing  to  the  strong  contrast  of  the  pale  ground 
color  with  the  black  markings.  Expanse,  82™">.  1  female.  Wells,  Elko  County, 
Nev.    From  the  late  Mrs.  Caroline  Chase.    Type,  coll.  James  S.  Bailey.''  j 
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This  I  believe  is  a  true  Cobsus,  although  the  male  is  not  known  to  me.  The  shape 
of  the  w  ing  is  as  in  centereMtia.  The  structure  is  that  of  CoaauB,  and  not  of  Prionoxjfatus, 
The  thorax  is  snbquadrate,  the  yestiture  short  and  thick.  The  interspacial  black 
dashes  along  the  primaries  subterminally  distinguish  it  specifically.  The  pre-apical 
transverse  black  streak  or  line  resembles  that  of  C.  centeretuU,  The  hind  win^  are 
fiuntly  reticulated.  The  ground  color  is  a  yellowish  white.  The  black  blotches  on 
fore-wings  of  robinia  are  here  wanting,  while  there  is  a  diffuse  discal  shade  blotch, 
another  above  and  beyond  it  on  costa,  and  the  wing  shows  a  wide,  soft,  blackish 
shading,  obliquely  edged  inwardly  and  covering  the  outer  portions  of  the  wing. 
Except  the  antenme  my  type  is  perfect.  Beneath  it  is  strongly  marked,  and  reminds 
one  of  C.  robinia  Peck,  but  the  shape  of  the  wing  is  not  like  that  species.  The 
thorax  is  black  above,  not  gray  with  black  stripe  or  tegul»,  and  the  collar  is  dis- 
colorous,  pale  yellowish  gray.  This  species  ought  to  be  recognizable.  The  shape  of 
the  thorax  is  like  Cobbm,  as  is  the  vestiture,  so  that  I  am  not  prepared  to'ftnd  that 
the  male  has  the  peculiarities  of  C.  robinim  and  guerdperda  Fitch.  I  hope  Western 
collectors  will  solve  the  qnestion.  But  I  can  not  regard  angrezi  as  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  qnestion  of  a  Western  representative  of  robinicB,  From  Herrich 
Sohaeffer's  figure,  and  what  has  been  published,  I  believe  that  rohinicB  is  found  across 
the  continent.    (Dr.  Bailey,  2,  o.) 

9.  The  lombardt  poplar  borer. 

Agrilui  granulattu  Say. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  BUPRBSTiDiB. 

The  following  accoant  of  this  borer  is  by  Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  and  is 
taken  from  Forbes'  First  Annual  Beport  on  the  Injurious  Insects  of 
lUiuoiB. 

It  is  known  by  every  one  that  the  Lombardy  poplar  lives  but  a  short  time  in  the 
rich  soils  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  its  growth  is  exceedingly  rapid.  Many 
suppose  that  this  is  due  to  some  degeneration,  through  the  processes  of  propagation 
or  otherwise,  of  the  constitutional  vitality  of  the  tree— that  it  is  inherently  short- 
lived. 

After  some  stndies  upon  this  subject,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  early  death  of  the 
tree  comes  from  other  causes,  and  is  due  to  agencies  outside  the  tree  itself  and  not 
specially  connected  with  the  soil  or  climate.  For  the  present  note,  one  of  these, 
and  only  one,  may  be  mentioned. 

About  the  middle  of  June  a  smaU  beetle  {Agrilut  granulatus  Say)  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rough  bark,  depositing  them  singly  here  and  there,  but  some- 
times only  an  inch  or  two  apart,  on  the  trunk  and  limbs  old  enough  to  become  rough- 
ened by  the  fissures  and  cracks  of  the  outer  bark.  The  larvce  penetrate  the  living 
bark  and  gnaw  tortuous  galleries  in  it  and  the  young  layer  of  wood  Just  beueath. 
These  galleries  are  at  first  as  fine  as  the  puncture  of  a  cambric  needle,  and  never 
become  larger  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  the  most  part  th  )y  run 
in  irregularly  horizontal  directions,  or  crosswise  of  the  grain  of  the  wood.  When 
numerous,  as  they  often  are,  they  sometimes  cross  each  other,  but  this  is  uncommon. 
They  are  closely  packed  with  the  excrement  of  the  larvie. 

The  latter  are  exceedingly  slender,  slightly  flattened,  much  elongated,  footless  and 
white ;  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  minute  but 
sharp  jaws  apparently  project  from  its  front.  In  October  they  bore  obliquely  into 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  wood,  often  one  to  two  inches  from  the  surface,  and  then 
usually  follow  the  grain  up  or  down  some  inches,  and  turn  obliquely  outward  until 
within  about  an  eighth  of  an  iuoh  of  the  surface  wood,  though  this  distance  varies 
much.  The  last  inch  or  thereabouts  of  the  burrow  is  greatly  widened  and  ends  with 
an  obliquely  rounded  termination.    The  long,  slender  larva,  towards  the  last  of  this 
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month  and  thronghont  the  antnmn  and  winter  following,  may  be  found  in  the  en- 
larged portions  of  its  burrow  with  its  head  and  the  first  third  of  its  body  closely  bent 
backward  on  the  remaining  two -thirds  of  the  length,  and  in  this  folded  form  tilling 
the  cavity  gnawed  for  itnelf  in  the  wood.  The  bend  of  the  body  is  always  sideways, 
and  usually  to  the  left. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  larvsB  transform,  and  the  pnp»  are  found  with  their 
heads  occupying  the  position  of  the  fold  Just  mentioned  and  next  to  the  rounded  end 
of  the  burrow.  The  ventral  side  is  always  outward,  that  is,  toward  the  surface  of 
the  tree.  Two  weeks  or  thereabouts  later  the  pupsB  become  perfect  beetles,  and 
about  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June  escape  by  gnawing  outward,  making,  in  so 
doing,  a  very  different  cut  from  that  previously  made  by  the  larvce.  Seen  from  with- 
out the  hole  is  doubly  convex,  the  curvatures  being  quite  unequal,  and  meeting  at  a 
sharp  or  slightly  rounded  angle  on  either  side.  As  the  insect  emerges,  its  back  is 
pressed  against  the  strongly  convex  side  of  the  excavation. 

The  beetle. — About  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  and  sluggish.  It  makes  little  or  no 
effort  to  avoid  capture,  which  is  easily  enough  done.  It  appears  to  pass  the  night  at 
rest  in  crevices,  etc.,  and  moves  about  only  during  sunny  weather.  Eggs  are  depos- 
ited within  a  few  days  after  the  mature  beetle  gains  itb  freedom.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Say :  **  Body  cylindrical,  olive-green,  granulated ;  head  punctured,  with  a  profound 
sinus  each  side  for  the  reception  of  the  antennsB,  tip  rounded;  eyes  whitish,  with  a 
black,  oblong,  movable  pupil;  thorax  with  an  oblique  indented  line  each  side,  and 
a  longitudinal  dorsal  one;  basal  edge  sinuated ;  scutel  transversely  elongated,  with 
an  impressed  transverse  line  behind ;  elytra  scabrous  or  granulated,  without  strias  or 
punctures;  an  elevated  longitudinal  line,  and  an  indented  large  spot  at  base;  tip  . 
serro-dentate.  Length  two-fifths  of  an  inch  nearly.  This  species  has  three  hardly 
visible  fulvous  spots  on  the  elytra;  one  on  the  depressed  base,  one  near  the  suture 
before  the  middle,  and  one  behind  the  middle,  also  near  the  suture.  I  have  a  sp4*ci- 
men  in  which  these  spots  are  not  at  all  visible.  The  elevated  line  at  the  posterior 
angles  of  the  thorax  is  short,  but  very  obvious.'' 

10.  The  poplar  ^obria. 
JSgeria  tri<Ancta  Harris. 

The  caterpillars  bore  in  Populus  eandicans  in  winter  and  spring,  the 
moths  perhaps  placing  their  eggs  in  the  deserted  barrows  of  8aperda 
mcBsta.  They  inhabit  the  branches,  suckers,  and  small  trunks  in  New 
York,  on  the  smaller  stalks  raising  galls.  The  larva  is  dull  white,  head 
light  brown,  otherwise  much  as  in  other  ^gerian  caterpillars.  The 
habits  of  this  borer  have  been  described  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Kellicott  in  the 
Canadian  Entomologist  (vol.  xiii,  p.  3)  as  follows : 

During  June  and  July  last  I  obtained  several  examples  of  this  moth  from  larva 
secured  in  April.  These  larvsB  were  taken  from  branches,  suckers,  and  small  trunks 
of  Populus  oandicana  growing  on  low  lands  along  the  Niagara  below  the  city  [,  Buffalo]. 
The  smaller  ones  were  sometimes  found  in  the  sapwood,  or  just  beneath  the  bark, 
but  the  larger  ones  were  generally  in  the  center  or  pith  of  the  stems ;  on  the  smaller 
stalks  they  cause  considerable  galls,  quite  as  prominent  as  those  upon  the  wiUow 
branches  made  by  the  larva  of  the  Tortrix,  very  abundant  in  the  same  locality. 
These  poplars  are  badly  infested  by  the  larvsB  of  Saperda  nuB$tay  andl  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  moth  places  her  eggs  in  the  deserted  burrows  of  the  beetle,  the  young  cater> 
pillars  thus  easily  gaining  access  to  the  wood,  their  home  for  at  least  a  year.  The 
swellings  on  the  branches  caused  by  the  beetle  become  more  enlarged  by  a  second 
occupation.  I  have  taken  them  from  the  stem  just  above  ground,  and  from  limbs 
of  trees  many  feet  high.     The  larva  before  transforming  prepares  a  way  for  final 
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escape  which  it  oarefiilly  guards  by  raeans  of  a  silken  membrane  re-enforced  by  frag- 
ments of  wood ;  it  then  lines  its  burrow  with  silk  and  spins  a  firm  cocoon  about 
itselt 

Eellicott  calls  attention  to  the  very  close  mimicry  of  this  moth  after 
certain  wasps,  seen  in  the  form  and  color  of  the  moth,  its  markings, 
as  well  as  its  motions  and  attitudes. 

larva.— The  larrsB,  when  taken,  April  15,  were  of  two  distinct  sizes,  the  larger 
measuring  from  .9  to  1.1  inch  in  length,  the  smaller  .5  inch  and  less.  The  former 
appeared  to  increase  but  slightly  before  pupation.  DuU  white  with  a  darker  line 
along  the  back;  head  quite  strongly  bilobed,  light  brown.  Jaws  aod  clypeus  black ; 
the  fliBtring  smooth,  slightly  clouded  with  brown,  two  irregular  oblique  marks  from 
the  posterior  border  outwards  to  the  front  edge.  Body  somewhat  attenuated  toward 
either  end ;  transverse  wrinkles,  especiaUy  on  the  thoracic  rings,  weU  marked ;  m 
the  small  ones  there  is  a  slight  medio-dorsal  indenture ;  there  are  also  lateral  snb- 
stigmatal  wrinkles.  Stigmata  elliptical,  brown,  last  pair  large,  placed  subdorsally 
and  posteriorly.  Above  the  anal  feet,  directed  backwards,  there  are  two  black 
chitinons  teeth ;  in  the  younger  specimens  they  are  more  prominent  and  upturned. 
The  scanty  brown  hairs  arise  from  slight  papill». 

Pupa, — Light  brown.  The  olypeus  is  armed  with  a  sharp  wedge  shaped  process, 
strengthened  by  ridges  at  its  four  angles  and  also  by  a  median  dorsal  ridge.  The 
abdominal  rings  are  furnished,  as  usual,  with  two  transYi3rse  rows  of  teeth,  except 
the  anal  and  pre-anal  segments,  which  have  but  one  row  each.  The  terminal  ring 
is  obliquely  truncated,  having  several  teeth.    Length,  .6  inch.    (Kellicott.) 

Moth, — Blue-black ;  fore-wings  opaque ;  hind  wings  transparent,  with  the  border, 
fringe,  and  transverse  line  near  the  middle  black ;  palpi  at  tip,  collar,  a  spot  on  each 
shoulder,  and  three  bands  on  the  abdomen  yellow ;  antennas  short,  black ;  the  four 
posterior  tibie  banded  with  orange ;  tarsi  yellow,  tipped  with  black ;  tail  flat,  with 
two  longitudinal  yellow  lines.  Expands  from  L  to  1|  inches.  (Harris.)  Kellicott 
adds  that  the  male  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  female,  the  antennsB  strongly 
pectinated  to  the  apical  portion,  which  is  enlarged  and  hairy.  The  abdomen  has 
four  yellow  bands  and  there  are  no  '*  longitudinal  yellow  lines  in  the  tail.''  Both 
sexes  have  a  conspicuous  white  spot  bordering  the  eye  in  front ;  four  small  yellow 
spots  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax ;  two  below  the  base  of  fore- wings,  also  a 
yellow  line  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  collar;  the  outer  edge  of  the  coxsb  of  the  first 
pair  of  legs,  also  those  of  the  second  and  third  pairs,are  of  the  same  color.  The  fore- 
wings  are  more  or  less  washed  with  red  on  the  basal  third.  The  second  abdominal 
band  alone  appears  on  the  ventral  side ;  in  front  of  it  below  is  a  yellow  line. 

AFFECTING  THE  LEAVES. 

11.  The  stout  poplar  span  worm. 

Biston  ur$aria  Walker. 

Order  Lbpidoitesa ;  family  FuALMJsnDM. 

In  some  seasons,  during  July,  partiaUy  defoliating  the  Lombardy  poplars  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  large  drab  or  dingy  pnrple  span  worms,  at  the  end  of  July  burying 
themselves  in  the  earth,  the  moths  appearing  during  the  last  week  in  April  and  the 
early  part  of  May. 

Acooidiiig  to  Mr.  O.  J.  Bowles  (Gau.  Ent.,  viii,  p.  7)  this  span  worm 
aboands  year  after  year  on  the  Lombardy  poplars  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treaL    ^*  In  some  seasons  the  trees  are  partially  defoliated  by  the  larvae, 
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and  daring  the  last  week  of  April  and  the  first  of  May  the  moths  are 
to  be  found  in  great  numbers."  On  the  6th  of  May  the  moths  laid  glob- 
alar  eggs  .04  inch  in  diameter,  depositing  them  some  days  before  the 
leaves  expand.  May  29  the  larvse  began  to  hatch  oat  just  as  the  pop 
lars  were  throwing  out  their  leaves.  The  larv»  change  but  little  daring 
growth.  At  the  end  of  July  they  descend  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
earth,  changing  in  a  few  days  to  pupae,  without  forming  any  cocoon. 

The  larva  is  from  2  to  2^  inches  long,  of  a  drab  or  dingy  parple  ;  head  of  a  lighter 
shade  and  spotted  with  black.  First  segment  behind  the  head  bordered  in  front  with 
a  yellow  line,  indented  behind  ;  fourth  to  eighth  inclasive,  each  with  six  very  small 
yellow  tubercles,  two  on  the  back,  one  behind,  and  one  below  each  spiracle.  Body 
striped  from  head  to  tail  with  twelve  reddish  lines,  each  bordered  on  both  sidea  by  an 
irregular  narrow  black  line ;  six  of  the  reddish  lines  are  on  the  back  and  sides,  one 
(interrupted)  through  the  spiracles,  and  four  on  the  abdomen.  Anal  segments  spotted 
with  black,  as  also  first,  second,  and  third  segments.  Mouth  pinkish,  legs  pink^ 
spotted  with  black ;  spiracles  dark.    (Bowles.) 

T^motA.— This  genus  may  be  known  by  the  large  heavy  body  and  rather  smaU 
wings ;  the  fore- wings  have  the  costa  straight,  thn  tip  subrectangular ;  the  male 
antennse  with  long  pectinations.  This  species  is  dark  granite-gray,  the  fore-wings 
with  three  transverse,  obscure,  dusky  lines,  represent.ed  in  rubbed  specimens  by 
black  spots  on  the  oosta  and  veins.  First  line  well  curved ;  second  and  third  lines 
near  together.  Half-way  between  the  third  line  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  is  a 
fainter  band  than  the  others,  represented  by  a  costal  square  spot,  and  ablaok  spot  on 
the  inner  angle.  Hind  wings  with  three  transverse-  diffuse  bands.  The  fore-wings 
expand  1.55  to  2  inches. 

12.  The  tussock  catekpillar. 

Orgyia  leuooBtigma  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

The  injury  done  to  the  silver-leaf  poplar  in  New  York  City  by  this 
caterpillar  has  been  marked ;  it  was  especially  noticeable  in  1883.  Mr. 
F.  Glarkson  states  that  many  of  the  trees  in  that  city  were  entirely 
denuded  of  their  foliage,  particularly  the  silver-leaf  poplar^  the  ailan- 
thus  alone  escaping  attack.  He  suggested  to  the  authorities  the  pre- 
vious spring  that  hand-picking  of  such  cocoons  as  bore  the  eggs  was 
the  only  sure  way  of  exterminating  these  insects.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  what  the  authorities  have  failed  to  do  a 
young  army  of  parasites  (Pimpla),  which  have  put  in  an  appearance 
during  the  last  fortnight,  are  now  actively  attempting,  and  we  shall 
probably  be  rid  of  this  moth  another  year.  The  ova  commenced  to 
hatch  out  about  the  25th  of  May,  and  the  larvse  began  to  assume  the 
pupa  form  about  the  21st  of  June ;  ten  days  thereafter  the  imago  was 
discovered  depositing  ova.''  Out  of  twelve  cocoons  four  yielded  the 
ichneumons.  Mr.  Glarkson  noticed  that  this  parasite  forced  its  eggs 
through  the  cocoon  on  the  pupa  and  that  in  every  case  be  observed 
the  pupa  selected  was  a  female,  doubtless  from  the  fact  that  ^^its  plump 
condition  provides  the  necessary  food  for  the  development  of  the  para- 
site, which  the  male  pupa  of  the  moth  could  not  furnish."  (Gan.  Ent, 
XV,  p.  168.) 
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Professor  Biley  thns  sums  ap  the  leading  points  in  the  history  of  this 
pest  (Ball.  10,  Div.  Ent): 

The  White-marked  Tassock  moth  has  a  very  beantiful  hairy  larva  or  caterpillar 
marked  with  black  aud  yellow  and  red.  The  female  cocoons  are  to  be  found  daring 
the  winter  on  the  trees  and  upon  neighboring  fences  and  tree-boxes,  and  each 
cocoon  is  plastered  with  a  namber  of  eggs,  protected  by  a  white,  frothy,  glutinous 
covering.  The  eggs  hatch  in  spring  and  the  young  worms  feed  upon  the  fresh  leaves. 
The  males  spin  their  cocoons  after  three  molts  and  the  females  after  four.  The  moths 
issue  in  July,  pair  and  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood  of  worms,  which  in  turn  transform 
and  bring  forth  moths  in  October,  the  eggs  from  which  hibernate.  The  male  moth 
is  active,  with  ample  wings,  which  are  brown,  with  a  conspicuous  white  spot,  while 
the  female  is  pale  and  wingless,  and  only  crawls  out  of  her  cocoon  to  lay  her  eggs 
thereon  and  die.  This  species  is  never  found  on  evergreens,  and  is  chiefly  injurious 
to  elms  and  maples,  and  prefers  large  and  old  trees  to  young  ones  because  of  the 
greater  shelter  which  they  offer  for  its  cocoons.  In  Washington  it  is  yet  chiefly  con- 
fined to  onr  parks,  and  it  has  not  begun  to  be  as  injurious  as  in  cities  like  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  where  the  trees  are  older  and  larger.  Two  probable  egg-para- 
sites and  seven  parasites  of  larva  and  pupA  are  known  to  me. 

Mrs.  Dimmock  gives  a  saramary  of  what  is  known  of  its  history 
(Psyche,  iv,  p.  280)  as  follows: 

Org^  leuco9tigma  Abb.  and  Smith  (Nat.  Hist.  Lepid.  Ins.  Ga.,  1797,  v.  2,  p.l57,  pi. 
79).  Harris  (Rept.  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1841,  pp.  261-263)  describes  the  eggs,  larva,  and 
imago  of  this  species;  apple  and  iSoaa  are  given  as  food-plants.  The  same  author 
(Treatise  on  Ins.  I^Jnr.  Veg.,  1862,  pp.  366-368)  figures  and  describes  the  eggs,  larva, 
cocoon,  and  male  and  female  imogos,  and  adds  AeseultM  kippoca$taneum  to  the  food- 
plants;  later  (Entom.  Corresp.,  1869,  p.  291)  he  adds  further  Salix,  CeltiSj  and  Car  if  a 
to  the  food-pUnts.  Fitch  (First  and  Second  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1856,  pp.  202-220)  de- 
scribes the  different  stages  of  this  species,  noting  in  addition  to  food-plants  mentioned 
above,  ZTlmuSf  Jeer,  Quereu$f  and  plum.  Riley  (First  Ann.  Rept.  State  Entom.  Mo.,  1869,  - 
pp.  144-147)  figures  and  describes  briefly  the  eggs,  larva,  pupa,  cocoon,  and  male  and 
female  imagos ;  the  figure  of  the  larva  is  repeated  in  Amer.  Entom.,  Sept.  1870,  v.  2, 
p.  306.  Sannders  (Can.  Entom.,  Apr.  1871,  v.  3,  pp.  14-15)  repeats  Riley's  figure  of 
the  larva,  and  describes  the  egg  and  egg-mas.  Packard  (Bull.  7,  U.  S.  Entom.  Comm., 
1881,  p.  239)  repeats  Riley's  figures  of  the  different  stages  of  this  species.  Coleman 
(Papilio,  November  and  December  1882,  v.  2,  pp.  164-166)  describes  some  variations 
in  the  coloration  of  the  larvae.  Clarkson  (Can.  Entom.,  Sept.  1883,  v.  15,  p.  168) 
mentions  that  this  larva  particularly  attacks  the  silver-leaf  PopuluSf  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  ichneumons  oviposit  in  cocoons  of  this  species.  The  larva  feeds 
upon  Betula  alba  and  B.  lenta. 

13.  Orgyia  aniiqua  Linn. 

The  larva  of  this  common  European  species,  which  I  have  fonnd  on 
the  aspen  and  poplar-leaved  birch,  as  well  as  the  thorn  tree,  differs 
from  that  of  0.  leuoostigma  in  having  three  pairs  of  lateral  tnfts,  one  in 
front  arising  from  the  segment  next  to  the  head,  and  two  others,  a  small 
white  one,  arising  from  the  first  abdominal  segment,  and  a  larger 
longer  black  pencil  arising  from  the  second  segment ;  while  the  body  is 
black.  I  observed  the  moth  many  years  ago  flying  about  the  honse  early 
in  September,  if  I  remember  correctly.  The  caterpillar  becomes  fnll- 
fed  about  the  middle  of  August  and  remains  in  the  pupa  state  a  few 
days,  inclosed  in  a  loose  cocoon,  on  the  outside  of  which  the  eggs  are 
laid  by  the  wingless  female.  ^^^^^,^^^  ^^  Googlc 
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Xarvo. —Four  doriAl  cream- white  or  pale  brownish  tufts.  Anterior  black  tnlts  pro- 
jecting forward!!  from  the  prothoracic  ring.  Head  roand  and  smooth,  nearly  black, 
pale  reddish  on  the  sides.  Body  often  black,  a  row  of  lateral  bright  red  warts  giving 
rise  to  yellow  hairs.  Only  two  dorsal  coral-red  warts,  the  one  next  to  the  last  cream- 
colored  ;  short  tnft  wanting,  bat  there  is  on  each  side  (what  Orgjfia  leuco$tigma  wants)  a 
row  of  three  subdorsal  reddish  w^rts.  The  black,  broad  dorsal  stripe  so  distinct  in 
O.  leuooBiigma  is  broken  up  by  these  warts  and  by  brown  patches.  The  terminal  tuft 
is  as  in  O.  leucosHgma  bat  blacker.  The  main  distinction  is  in  the  large  black  lateral 
pencil  on  the  second  abdoininal  segment  with,  a  slighter  and  shorter  i>encil  in  front  and 
(sometimes)  behind,  yellow,  with  a  few  black  hairs.  The  other  hairs  are  qnite  dense 
and  baff-yellow.  A  broken  black  stigmatal  line.  Under  side  of  body  pale  greenish 
yellow.    Length  25™"». 

14.  The  antiopa  butterfly. 

Fan€$8a  antiopa  (Linn.) 

Althoagh  I  have  more  asaally  observed  the  gregarioas  caterpillar  of 
this  common  butterfly  feeding  on  the  willow  in  dosters  in  mid-summer, 
it  also  occurs  on  the  poplar,  balm  of  Oilead,  birch,  and  linden.  The 
butterfly  hybemates,  appearing  in  New  England  (including  Maine) 
sometimes  as  early  as  March.  It  is  seen  until  June,  then  disappears, 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  brood  about  the  middle  of  August,  the  insect 
having  been  in  the  chrysalis  state  eleven  or  twelve  days.  The  second 
brood  of  caterpillars  appear  in  August  and  transforms  before  cold 
weather  into  butterflies.  The  caterpillars  are  sometimes  very  destruc- 
tive.   Says  Harris : 

I  have  sometimes  seen  them  in  sach  profusion  on  the  willow  and  elm  that  the  limbs 
bent  under  their  weight,  and  the  long  leafless  branches,  which  they  had  stripped 
and  deserted,  gave  sufficient  proof  of  the  voracity  of  these  caterpillars. 

Mrs.  Anna  K.  Dimmock  gives  a  summary  of  its  history  (Psyche,  iv, 

p.  282)  as  follows : 

Vanessa  antiopa  Linn.  (Syst.  Nat.,  1758  ed.,  10,  p.  476).  Besides  numerous  refer- 
ences in  European  literature,  in  which  Salix,  Populua,  Betulaf  and  Tilia  are  noticed 
as  food-plants,  the  following  citations  of  American  authors  may  be  mentioned.  Har- 
ris (Rept.  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1841,  p.  219,  and  Entom.  Corresp.,  1869,  p.  280)  descnbes 
the  larva  of  this  species,  adding  Ulmm  as  food-plant;  later  (Treatise  on  Ins.  Injur. 
Veg.,  1862,  p.  296-298)  he  figures  and  describes  larva,  pupa,  and  imago.  Packard 
(Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  p.  258)  and  Saunders  (Can.  Entom.,  April  1869,  v.  1,  p.  75) 
describe  the  larva.    (See  also  Scudder's  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States. ) 

Larva, — Head  black,  rough,  and  tuberonlated ;  six  or  seven  large,  long  black 
branched  spines  on  each  segment  behind  the  prothoracic;  body  black,  minutely 
speckled  with  white ;  with  a  row  of  eight  dark  brick-red  dorsal  spots.  Length,  If 
inches  (40""). 

Pupa. — Dark  brown,  with  large  tawny  spots  around  the  two  rims  of  sharp  tuber- 
cles on  the  back.    Length  25-90"". 

Butterfly, — Borders  of  the  wings  much  notched ;  purplish  brown  above,  with  a 
broad  buff-yellow  border,  in  which  is  a  row  of  pale  blue  spots.  Expanse  of  wings, 
3-3i  inches  (75""). 

15.  Limenitis  artkemis  (Drury).    (Baeilarchia  arlheniU  Scudder). 

This  butterfly  is  a  northern  species,  occarrin^:  in  the  Adirondacks  and 
White  Mountains,  where  early  in  Jaly  it  is  sometimes  very  abundant, 
gathering  by  the  hundreds  in  the  bright  sun  around  puddles  in  the 
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moantaiD  roads.  It  is  less  common  on  the  Maine  coast.  It  is  doable- 
brooded,  appearing,  says  Harris,,  late  in  Jane,  and  again  late  in  Aagast. 
It  feeds  on  the  balsam  poplar,  as  well  as  thorn  and  birch. 

Mrs.  Anna  K.  Dimmock  gives  a  sammary  of  its  history  (Psyche, 
iv,  p.  282)  as  follows: 

LhMenitU  artkemis  Drary  (Illast.  Nat.  Hist.  —  1773,  t.  2,  pi.  10,  fig.  3-4).  Lintner 
(Proc.  Entom.  Soc.  Phil.,  May  1864,  v.  3,  p.  62-63)  desoribes  the  larva  and  pupa  of 
this  species,  giving  as  the  food-plant  Populus  hahamifera,  Scndder  (Amer.  Nat., 
Aog.  1869,  V.  3,  p.  330)  gives  Cratagns  as  the  food-plant,  and  again  (Psyche,  Aug. 
1874,  V.  1,  p.  13)  adds  Beiula  lenta  and  Papulus  to  the  food-plants.  (See  also  Scud- 
der^s  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States.) 

\ 

16.  Hmeniiii  diHppuB  QodATi,    (BaHlarchia  arekippu$  Qcndder,) 

The  singular  caterpillars  of  this  common  batterfly  frequently  occur 
at  Brunswick,  Me.,  becoming  full-fed  during  the  last  week  in  July 
and  the  first  of  August.  They  afford  an  admirable  instance  of  protect- 
ive mimicry,  as  they  resemble  a  mass  of  bird's  droppings  attached  to  a 
leaf;  owing  to  their  shape,  attitude,  and  especially  the  dark  and  pe- 
culiar pearly  limy  white  patches  on  the  back.  The  butterflies  lay  their 
eggs  in  midsummer  or  later  and  I  have  found  the  young  larvse  at  Provi- 
dence September  20,  in  its  hibernaculum,  consisting  of  a  poplar  leaf 
slit  and  folded,  and  sewed  together  to  form  a  tube  in  which  the  cater- 
pillar resides.  It  left  its  hibernaculum  at  Providence  as  early  as  May 
10, 1890.  It  remains  in  the  chrysalis  state  about  ten  days,  my  larvae 
in  Maine  pupating  July  31  to  August  1  and  the  images  emerging  Au- 
gust 10  to  11. 

FulUfed  larva. — Head  resinous  hrown,  rough,  coarsely  granulated  and  with  sharp 
toberoles,  ending  vertically  in  two  acutely  knobby  tubercles.  Mesothoracic  segment 
with  two  brown  dorsal  spines,  acutely  spinulated.  Metathoracic  second,  seventh, 
and  eighth  abdominal  segments  with  large,  long  tubercles,  those  on  the  second  ab- 
dominal segment  much  the  largest,  smooth  and  be'aring  a  rough  spinulated  spine,  the 
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pair  on  the  eighth  segment  the  largest.  Body  olive-green  shading  into  brown,  a  lat- 
eral white  irregular  line  and  an  irregular  dorsal  patch  on  segments  4  to  6:  the  fifth 
segment  nearly  aU  pearly  white.    Length  30™™.    (See  Fig.  40,  p.  129.) 

Pupa. — Suspended  by  the  tail  alone.     Head  deeply  conical ;  a  dorsal  low  thoracic 

ridge ;  a  very  high,  thin,  compressed  rounded  smooth  ridge  on  the  second  al>dominal 
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segment ;  oa  each  side  at  base  is  a  silvery  baud  obsonrely  marked.  Body  pearly 
white,  spotted  irregularly  with  brown.  Head,  wings,  and  limbs  olive-brown.  Ab- 
domen pearl  white,  brown  towards  the  end.    Length  24™<n. 

The  butterfly.— lyee^  orange  red,  body  black,  wings  bordered  and  striped  with 
black ;  in  the  black  borders  a  row  of  white  spots  besides  a  row  of  marginal  white 
spots  in  the  scallops,  also  a  row  of  three  white  spots  in  the  triangular  black  spot  ex- 
tending inward  from  the  outer  third  of  the  costa  of  the  fore-wing.  Eight  white  «pots 
on  the  head  to  be  seen  from  above.    Expanse  of  wings  2^  inches. 

17.  Nieoniades  ieelue  hintneT, 

This  batterfly  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  8.  Lowell  Elliot  from  cater- 
pillars foaud  on  different  species  of  poplar  and  willow  at  or  near  New 
York  City.  According  to  Mr.  Lintner,  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
species,  the  butterfly  is  to  be  seen  from  May  25  till  near  the  middle  of 
July. 

The  egg, — ^The  egg  is  of  a  pale-green  color.  In  shape  it  is  a  semi-ellipsoid ;  its  base 
is  flat,  and  its  apex  depressed  between  the  tips  of  the  ribs,  which  terminate  exterior 
to  the  depression.  It  is  distinctly  fluted  even  to  the  naked  eye,  and  with  a  1-ineh 
lens  the  ribs  may  be  seen  of  the  number  usually  of  eleven,  but  not  uniformly,  for  of 
nine  specimens  examined  one  was  observed  with  ten  ribs  and  one  with  twelve.  Con- 
necting the  ribs  are  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  transverse  striae.  The  diameter  of  the 
egg  is  .031  of  an  inch,  and  its  height  .028  of  an  inch.  The  larva  has  not  been 
observed  by  me.    (Lintner.) 

The  butterfly,  —Head  and  palpi  dark  brown,  the  latter  lighter  beneath,  and  inter* 
spersed  with  gray  or  gray-tipped  hairs.  Antennas  brown,  annnlated  with  white 
obscurely  above,  with  the  dub  orange-tipped.  Thorax  dark  brown,  With  scattered 
scales  of  lighter  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  with  some  gray  scales,  especially  at 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  segments.  Anterior  wings  above  dark  brown,  basally 
mottled  with  umber,  and  sprinkled  with  yellow-brown  and  bluish-gray  scales.  It 
differs  from  N,  brizo,  to  which  it  is  closely  related,  by  its  uniformly  smidler  sise,  its 
wings  expanding  from  1.20  to  1.40  inches,  while  the  smallest  hrUo  expands  1.50 
inches.  A  marked  characteristic  is  the  costal  patch  of  bluish  scales  between  the 
bands.    (Lintner.) 

18.  Smerinthue  excaoatue  A.  and  S. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth«  which  heretofore  has  been  snpposed  to 
be  confined  to  the  wild  cherry  as  well  as  the  apple  and  plum,  has  been 
found  by  Mr.  Fletcher  to  feed  readily  on  the  balm  of  Oilead  and  also 
Populus  albttf  the  latter  known  as  the  silver  abele  tree;  the  larrs^ 
varied  much  in  coloration.  (Can.  Ent,  xv,  203.)  Mr.  P.  Fischer  (Can. 
Ent.,  xviy  17)  has  bred  this  species  from  the  poplar  and  linden. 

19.  8wierinthu$  fMdeetue  Harris. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  rare  moth  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Eellioott  to 
feed  on  the  aspen,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Y.  Andrews  on  the  poplar  (species 
not  mentioned).  Mr.  B.  Bunker,  who  describes  the  eggs  and  early 
stages  (in  Can.  Ent,  ix,  210),  does  not  mention  its  food-plant.  We  copy 
his  descriptions. 

Egg, — One-eighteenth  inch  in  diameter;  light  green,  translucenty  smooth,  olreii* 
lar,  oblate  or  depressed.    Hatched  in  nine  days  after  being  laid.^  j 
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Larva, — One-foarth  inch  long;  light  green,  slender.  Head  large,  round,  slightly 
depressed  medially ;  face  pink,  with  a  purplish  tinge ;  extremity  of  the  body  dark 
sea-green,  with  a  large  wart  or  tubercle,  pyramidal  in  form,  npon  which  rests  tho 
horn. 

Fint  molt— One-half  inch  long;  apple  green,  with  a  light  yellow  longitudinal 
stripe  below  the  dorsal  ridge;  diagonal  lines  yellowish  white;  horn  purple,  straight^ 
▼ery  short. 

Second  MoU.^3eYen-eighths  inch  in  length ;  rich  dark  green,  finely  granulated,  giv- 
ing it  a  beantifhl  velvety  appearance ;  thorax  adorned  with  two  transverse  crests  or 
eollan,  studded  with  fine  points  tipped  with  white. 

TMrd  im>W — One  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length ;  thickest  medially,  light  green^ 
otherwise  unchanged. 

Fourth  molt, — One  and  seven-eighths  inches  long ;  light  green,  coarsely  granulated, 
grannies  studded  with  fine  white  points,  giving  the  skin  a  frosted  appearance ;  crests 
on  the  thorax  much  reduced  in  size. 

F{fth  molt— Three  inches  long ;  f  inch  in  diameter ;  hind  crest  lost,  anterior  one 
much  reduced ;  spiracles  small,  rust-red ;  true  legs  brown ;  prologs  brownish  yellow ; 
horn  lost,  except  a  mere  rudiment ;  yellow  longitudinal  stripes  very  obscure. 

Pupa. — ^Two  inches  long ;  f  in  diameter ;  dark  chestnut  brown ;  cylindrical,  hold* 
ing  its  size  well  to  the  sixth  segment,  thence  tapering  abruptly  and  ending  in  a  point 
or  thorn;  head  obtuse,  thoracic  portion  round,  not  angular. 

Moth. — The  largest  species  of  the  genus.  Olive  drab ;  head  very  small,  and  with- 
out a  prominent  crest;  antennse  of  the  males  transversely  biciliated  beneath.  Fore- 
wings  scalloped,  with  a  transverse  sinuous  pale  line  near  the  base ;  a  whitish  comma- 
shaped  stigma  on  a  broad  undulated  dark  olive-colored  central  band,  and  two  trans- 
verse undmlated  lines  towards  the  tip ;  under  side  purple  in  the  middle  of  the  disk. 
Hind  wings  purple  in  the  middle  and  at  base,  with  a  transverse  black  spot,  and  an 
abbreviated  dusky  blue  band  near  the  anal  angle.  Body  very  robust,  and  with  the 
l^gs  immaculate.    Expanse  of  wings,  5  inches. 

20.  The  io  moth. 
Hjfperokiria  io  Fabr. 

The  gregarioos  caterpillars  of  this  moth  were  observed  on  the  aspen 
at  Brunswick}  Me.,  July  27;  the  yonng  larvsB,  apparently  jost  hatched, 
occurred  July  16,  forming  a  group  on  an  aspen  leaf. 

Toung  larva  afUr  hatching. — Stout,  thick  bodied;  the  body  is  uniformly  pale  red- 
dish brown,  while  the  large  branching  spines  are  brown  and  black.    Length,  5  to 


Toung  larva  15™"»  in  length.— Bodj  moderately  thick,  of  the  usual  shape  of  the 
genus.  Body  pale  reddish  horn-colored,  with  six  longitudinal  paler  lines ;  four  rows 
of  dorsal  and  subdorsal  black  spinulated  spines ;  and  also  a  similar  lateral  row  (or 
six  rows  in  aU).    Head  blackish-brown. 

Jfier  molting f  July  28. — Length,  17  to  18™™.  The  spinules  on  the  spines  are  mostly 
whitish  (those  at  the  ends  black),  giving  a  grayish  appearance  to  the  larva.  Head 
reddish  amber ;  body,  reddish-yellow. 

Larva  after  another  molt,  Augmi  6.— Length,  30  to  35™™.  As  soon  as  the  old  skin  is 
cast,  and  while  the  parts  are  limp  and  soft,  the  spines  present  a  curious  appearance; 
the  spinules  being  short,  and  placed  close  together,  so  that  the  whole  spine  forms  an 
elongated  conical  mass.  Soon  the  spinules  stand  out  and  the  larva  presents  the 
normal  appearance.  It  is  now  much  lighter  than  before,  all  the  spines  being  dense 
and  pale,  but  afterwards  they  become  wholly  black  or  black  at  the  ends,  including 
the  hairs,  though  the  general  effect  of  the  mass  of  spines  is  to  give  a  pale  horn- 
oolored  yellowish-green  hue  to  the  body.    Color  of  the  body  as  before,  bnt  there  is  a 
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distinct  broad  deep  orange  spiracnlar  line,  edged  slightly  above,  and  broadly  below, 
with  whitish.  The  head  is  blackish  in  front,  with  a  whitish  V-shaped  mark  and  a 
whitish  dash  in  the  middle  of  the  V  or  clypeas ;  labrtim  whitish. 

Full-fed  larvUf  molted  August  16  to  20.— Same  characters  as  before  the  last  molt, 
only  differing  in  being  mnch  larger.  Body  cylindrical,  with  stont  spinnlated  spines 
arising  in  whorls  from  small  conical  tubercles,  arranged  in  seven  rows  on  the  thoracic 
and  five  rows  on  the  abdominal  segments;  the  spinnles  at  tip  very  sharp  and 
poisonons,  often  ending  in  a  stiff  hair;  abont  twelve  spinnles  on  each  tubercle ;  some 
of  the  lateral  abdominal  and  thoracic  spinnles  tipped  with  black.  Head  of  the  nsoal 
size,  rather  large,  pea-green ;  the  eyes,  except  the  posterior  one,  situated  on  a  black 
spot ;  labrum  pale  amber.  Body  and  spines  pea-green.  On  the  abdominal  segments 
is  a  lateral  broad  bright  reddish  spiracnlar  band,  broadly  edged  with  white  below ; 
this  line  extends  to  the  end  of  the  outer  side  of  the  anal  legs.  Spiracles  whitish, 
narrowly  edged  with  black;  ends  of  the  abdominal  legs  and  entire  thoracic  legs  red- 
dish.   Length,  60«°>. 

21.  QluphieiatrUineataFtMk 

Mr.  Howard  L.  Clark  has  reared  this  moth  from  caterpillars  foaud  on 
the  balm  of  Gilead  at  Warwick,  B.  I.  The  moth  appeared  Jaly  22, 
having  been  in  the  chrysalis  state  aboat  ten  days. 

22.  lothyura  inoluea  Hiibn.    (Cloatera  americana  Harr.) 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  occurred  on  the  poplar  (P.  grandidentata  f) 
at  Providence,  September  11  to  15.  They  were  living  within  a  tent 
made  by  drawing  two  or  three  leaves  together,  several  smaller  branches 
of  the  tree  having  been  defoliated  by  them.  It  papated  a  few  days 
after,  the  moth  appearing  in  the  breeding  cage  June  1  of  the  next  year. 

The  following  account  is  copied  from  Harris,  who  observed  them  on 
the  balm  ot  Gilead : 

August  and  September,  1836  :  Gregarioos  caterpillars  on  the  balm  of  Gilead  tri»e; 
folding  up  the  leaf  and  lining  it  with  silk  as  a  common  web,  the  petiole  being  also 
fastened  to  the  trunk  by  silk. 

Larva, — Color  of  the  larva  yellow ;  head,  geminate  tubercles  on  the  fourth  and 
eleventh  segments,  tip  of  last  segment,  and  true  feet,  black ;  three  narrow  dorsal  and 
three  broader  lateral  vitt»,  and  spiracles,  black.  The  larva  is  mnch  like  that  of 
Clottera  anachoreta  (Ernst,  165,  fig.  214)  and  C.  reoluea  (Ernst,  165,  fig,  216)  and 
olosely  resembled  C.  anaatomom.  Thin  cocoon  formed  in  a  box  October  4,  1835. 
Another  cocoon  formed  in  October,  1837,  disclosed  the  imago  June  15, 1838. 

August  10, 1838:  Found  the  larv»  in  great  abundance  on  the  balm  of  Gilead  tree. 
These  caterpillars  are  gregarious,  and  form  a  common  shelter  consisting  of  a  leaf 
folded  longitudinally  and  lined  with  a  thick  web  of  silk,  beneath  which  the  inseota 
are  sheltered  when  not  feeding.  They  eat  the  whole  of  the  leaves  except  the  veiiiB^ 
which  remain  untouched.  The  petioles  of  the  small  leaves  used  as  habitatioiis  are 
fastened  with  silk.  The  larger  leaves  subsequently  used  for  shelter  are  not  thus 
secured.  They  do  not  eat  the  leaves  which  serve  for  habitations,  but  sometimes  fold 
one-half  of  the  leaf  and  eat  the  oorrespondiiig  side.  When  fully  grown  the  cater* 
pillar  measures  one  inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  length.  They  do  not  vary  in  color  or 
markings  at  different  ages.  Body  slightly  hairy,  light  yellow,  the  head,  true  feet,  a 
double  wart  on  the  fourth,  another  on  the  eleventh  anal  valve,  three  slender  dorsal 
stripes  and  three  broader  lateral  ones  on  a  dusky  ground,  and  the  spiracles,  black. 
In  the  oldest  caterpillars  there  is  an  orange-colored  line,  at  the  sides  of  the  body- 
below  the  spiracles.     The  npper  lateral  black  stripe  is  the  broadest  and  1 
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indistinct  towards  the  second,  which  gives  to  the  sides  tho  appearftooe  of  a  broad, 
dnsky  stripe  marked  with  three  black  lines.*  The  thinly  scatt<wed  hairs  on  the  body 
are  whitish,  and  proceed  indiscriminately  fh>ni  the  sarface,  and  not  fW>m  regalar 
tubercles. 

The- cocoon  span  at  Providence  about  the  middle  of  September,  is  a 
loose  web  with  abundant  brown  strands  made  in  a  folded  leaf. 

Larva. — Body  as  wide  on  the  third  thoracic  segment  as  on  the  eighth  abdominaU 
Head  as  wide  as  first  and  second  thoracic  segments ;  flattened  in  front,  uniformly 
deep  black.  First  thoracic  segment  short  and  small,  with  two  snblanate  black  shin- 
ing spots.  On  the  first  abdominal  segment  are  two  black  rounded  fleshy  conical 
tubercles,  surrounded  at  the  base  with  short  black  hairs,  and  bearing  at  the  end  » 
white  hair.  A  similar  double  tubercle  on  the  eighth  segment,  the  latter  pair  (in  life) 
nodding  over  backwards  at  regular  intervals  independently  of  the  surrounding  skin 
(a  very  singular  phenomenon ;  the  anterior  pair  does  not  move).  Along  the  back  are 
four  yeUow  stripes  inclosing  three  black  somewhat  interrupted  lines.  On  the  sides 
are  three  broader  black  bands  and  a  supra-spiracular  yellow  Une.  A  broad  yellow 
ocherons  lateral  band  inclosing  the  black  spiracles.  Thoracic  feet  black ;  abdominal 
ieet  mostly  reddish  brown,  black  near  the  ends.  Body  with  numerous  white  hairs 
arising  from  small  warts.    Length,  20^^. 

Pupa, — Large  and  thick;  wings  not  reaching  to  the  hinder  edge  of  the  third 
abdominal  segment ;  abdomen  full  and  rounded  at  the  end  ;  the  terminal  spine  (ere- 
master)  forming  a  slender  rounded  spine  scarcely  thicker  at  the  end  than  at  the  base, 
and  terminating  in  two  forks  which  are  suddenly  twisted  back  or  recurved,  and 
ending  each  in  three  minute  acute  spines.    Length,  17  to  16™">. 

23.  Ichihjfura  $trigo8a  Orote. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  interesting  species  was  found  July  30,  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  feeding  on  the  aspen  {Papulu8  tremuloides).  It  molted 
August  10,  and  about  the  20th  began  to  spin  a  silken  cocoon  between 
two  leaves.  The  moth  (a  male)  appeared  in  the  breeding  cage  at  Prov- 
idence, May  20.  Like  L  inolusa^  it  sits  with  the  wings  folded  sharply 
over  the  back,  with  the  fore-legs  held  straight  out  in  front^  with  the 
tufted  tail  upcurved. 

Larva  before  the  last  fiio2^.— Head  broader  than  the  body,  flattened  in  front,  dull 
bhiok,  with  long  white  hairs.  Body  flattened,  with  yellow  and  reddish  longitudinal 
stripes ;  three  dorsal  faint  red  stripes  on  a  yellowish  ground,  and  three  deep  lake-red 
lateral  stripes,  the  lowermost  the  broadest  and  deepest  in  hue.  Two  bris^ht^ellow 
lateral  stripes.  Fire  pairs  of  flesh-colored  abdominal  legs,  the  legs  pale  amber, 
colored  like  the  under  side  of  the  body.    Length,  9^'^, 

Larva  afXm^  ike  lout  mo^i.^Markings  much  as  in  the  previous  stage.  Length,  17  to 
18-"». 

The  rude  cocoon  is  formed  by  tying  a  few  leaves  together,  gathering  them  by  a  web ' 
at  the  edges,  thusformmg  a  roomy  chamber,  partly  lined  with  silk,  within  which  the 
chrysalis  rests. 

Papa. — SmaUerand  not  so  full  and  rounded  at  the  end  as  in  /.  inclma;  cremaster 
as  in  that  species,  ending  in  two  stout,  very  short,  recurved  spines.     Length,  12°^™. 

Jfo<A.— One  male.  SmaUer  and  duller  brown  than  i.  indeniaia  Pack.  Palpi  whit- 
ish below,  dark  brown  above,  as  in  /.  indentaia  (which  closely  resembles  Fitch's  /. 

*  The  middle  lateral  line  is  very  slender,  the  lower  one  broader,  more  distinct  than 
the  upper  one;  and  below  it,  between  and  below  the  spiracles,  are  irregular, 
blackish  spots  which  sometimes  run  together  so  as  to  resemble  a  fourth  line.  The 
tubercles  have  hairs  as  well  as  the  body.    (Harris  Corr. )  jjgjtized  by  GoOglc 
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vau) ;  froDt  of  bead  slightly  broader  and  sqaarer;  mediaD  thoracic  brown  band  as  in 
/.  indemtat0.  Fore  wings  with  the  costal  edge  straighter  and  the  apex  less  tamed  np 
than  in  /.  imdentata,  the  apex  being  slightly  more  rounded  than  io  that  species  or  in 
/.  iacIaM.  Basal  line  distinct,  making  a  sharp  angle  on  the  median  vein,  and  more 
incurved  in  the  snbmedian  space  than  in  /.  indentata ;  second  line  much  more  sud- 
denly incurred  than  /.  indentataf  the  same  line  being  straight  in  /.  ijicInm;  the  short 
third  line  as  in  /.  indentaUf  but  more  sinuous.  Fourth  and  outer  line  much  as  in  /. 
indentata,  but  the  species  differs  from  all  the  others  known  by  the  large  oonspicnons 
irregular  whitish  ocherous  patch  which  fills  in  the  costal  curre  of  this  line  and  ex- 
tends half  way  from  the  costal  end  of  the  line  to  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  no  deep  brick- 
red  discoloration  on  each  side  of  costal  half  of  fourth  line,  so  distinct  in  /.  indentata, 
but  a  long  discal  blackish  stripe  extends  alon^  the  first  median  yenule  to  the  sub- 
marginal  row  of  brown  dots  which  are  not  so  distinct  as  in  /.  indentata  or  /.  inelifM ; 
though  the  marginal  row  of  dark  brown  lunules  is  as  distinct  as  in  /.  ineluea.  Fringe 
as  in  /.  indueay  but  that  on  the  hind  wings  much  darker.  Hind  wings  darker  than 
in  /.  indentata,  .  Wings  beneath  much  as  in  /.  indentata,  but  there  is  no  reddish  tint 
towards  the  apex,  and  the  white  oblique  costal  streak  is  much  less  distinct.  There 
are  traces  of  a  common  brown  diffuse  line.  Abdomen  a  little  shorter,  the  fan  or 
tuft  of  scales  perhaps  shorter  and  expanding  wider.  Expanse  of  wings,  25^*; 
length  of  body,  H*'^, 

24.  Thr  wiirns-S  ichthtura. 

lehthyura  albosigma  Fitch. 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  BoMsrciDii. 

^^^  ^^^        Early  in  July,  eating  the  leayes  and  reposing  in  » 

^Bjj^^   4       i  ^^S^M     ^^^^^y  formed  of  leaves  drawn  together  like  a  ball,  % 

^^^^^SfB^^^^w      lATge  black  caterpillar  with  white  and  yellow  dots  and 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^        stripes  and  a  hump  on  the  back  of  its  fourth  and  eleventh 

f^^^l^^^^^^V         rings ;  its  pupa  lying  in  a  cocoon  attached  among  the 

^W^VV  ^m^^  leaves,  and  in  ten  days  giving  out  the  moth  the  latter 

T  part  of  July;  the  moth  grayish-brown,  its  fbrewings 

«.^  «««     r  B.^!.  n.    •  crossed  by  three  faint  paler  streaks*  the  two  first  par- 

allel,  the  hind  one  with  its  outer  half  silvery  white 
and  strongly  waved  in  shape  of  the  letter  S ;  width,  1.50.    (Fitch.) 

25.   Y-MARKED  ICHTHYURA. 

Ichthyura  vati  Fitch. 

This  moth,  which  is  very  similar  to  L  inoluaOy  bat  darker  colored  and 
smaller,  with  the  baods  more  slender  and  distinct,  may  be  readily  dis- 
tiogaished  from  that  species  by  its  having  the  first  band  not  dislocated 
bat  in  its  middle  strongly  carved  backward,  the  apex  of  the  carve 
nsaally  forming  an  acate  point.  The  last  band  also  is  maoh  more 
strongly  andalated  near  its  oater  end,  carving  backwards  almost  in  a 
semicircle,  and  is  of  a  mach  more  vivid  white  color,  and  broadly  bor. 
dered  on  its  hind  side  with  bright  mst-red.  Its  hind  legs  also  are  dea- 
titate  of  the  paler  band  across  their  middle.    Its  width  is  about  1.20. 

I  am  anacqaainted  with  its  larva,  bat,  like  the  other  species  of  thia 
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genns,  it  doabtless  feeds  on  the  poplars  and  willows.  Though  quite 
rare  in  my  vicinity,  it  is  oftener  met  with  than  the  two  other  8|>ecies. 
^Fitch.)* 

26.  PheoHa  rimosa  Pack. 

I  first  fonnd  the  singular  sphinx-like  caterpillar  of  this  moth  over 
twenty-five  years  ago  at  Brunswick  on  the  balm  of  Gilead,  September 
28.  The  general  color  was  a  purplish  lead ;  head  and  first  segment 
greenish ;  the  horn  on  the  eighth  segment  is  black,  the  dark  shade 
prolonged  into  a  lateral  line ;  a  kidney-shaped  spot  on  the  last  segment; 
spiracles  black,  encircled  with  white ;  below  is  a  yellow  line.  Beneath 
greenish  and  yellowish  straw.    October  6  it  pupated. 

This  moth,  originally  described  by  us  as  Pheosia  rimosa,  differs  from 
the  European  dictcsa  in  its  larva,  those  of  the  two  European  species  hav- 
ing no  horn,  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  being  simply  humped.  In 
1877  Mr.  Meske  wrote  me  as  follows : 

The  imago  of  Notodotita  HmoM  Packard  stands  very  near  to  the  Earopean  Notodonta 
diotosa  Linn6,  bat  the  larvaB  of  those  two  species  are  entirely  different.  The  larva  of 
the  former  is  very  slender,  light  green,  and  has  a  caudal  horn  like  a  sphinx  larva ;  it 
feeds  on  Popultts  trmnulans.  This  is  the  second  case  in  the  North  American  fauna 
where  the  imago  stands  very  near  to  its  allied  European  form,  while  the  larva  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  first  case  is  Aeronifota  oocidentali$  as  compared  with  Aeranycta 
pH  Linn^. 

The  larva  has  been  described  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Goodhue,  who  has  found  it  on  the  poplar 
and  willow  in  New  Hampshire  late  in  September.  ''The  transformation  takes  place 
in  a  slight  cocoon  of  dead  leaves  fastened  together  with  a  few  silken  threads,  on 
the  surCace  of  the  ground,  much  in  the  manner  of  Darapsa  mifron,"  The  moth  ap- 
pears in  spring  as  well  as  in  August ;  it  occurs  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Middle 

autes. 

Mr.  F.  Tepper  has  raised  the  caterpillar  which  occurred  on  the  wil 
low  in  Kew  York,  June  22 ;  it  went  under  ground  a  few  days  after,  and 
the  moth  emerged  August  22. 

Xorra. — ^The  body  increases  in  size  fW>m  the  head  to  the  anal  segment ;  it  is  deeply 
incised  between  the  segments,  much  like  those  of  the  SphingidaB  in  appearance  and 
exceedingly  smooth  and  shiny.  Head  small  and  nearly  rouud  ;  first  four  segments 
eapable  of  being  retracted  nearly  one-half  their  length.  Head  and  entire  upper 
parts  of  body  pale  slate  color,  slightly  shaded  with  brown  on  the  dorsal  portion. 
Yellow  beneath  between -the  legs;  also  a  slight  stigmatal  line  of  the  same  color. 
Caudal  horn  short  and  black  ;  the  black  extends  from  the  base  of  the  horn  to  below 

*  Walker  (Cat.  Lep.  Het.  British  Museum,  v,  1058)  thus  refers  to  a  moth  which  he 
describee  as  lokihpura  apieaiU : 

Mas.  Cinerea ;  caput  nigro-fhsonm ;  fh>ns  et  palpi  snbtus  albida ;  antennsB  can® 
ramia  oinereis;  thorax  vitta  dorsali  nigro-fosca;  ale  auticse  fusco-cinerete,  linea 
nndolosa  albida  macnlaque  oostali  rufo-fnsca ;  postic»  oinerete ;  snbtus  albidte  fascia 
gracili  discali  undulosa  fuscescente. 

"  Larva  brown,  thick,  with  sixteen  feet,  and  with  a  band  on  part  of  the  back ; 
feeds  on  the  poplar  leaf,  which  it  draws  together  with  silk.  Cocoon  slight  and 
white.    The  motn  appears  in  Juue.^^Samston  M8S. 

Of  b.  ^St.  Martin's  Falls,  Albany  River,  Hudson's  Bay.    Presented  by  Dr.  Bamston 
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the  stigmata.  Aoal  shield  msty  and  rough ;  stigmata  black,  encircled  with  yellow; 
abdominal  feet  black,  the  rest  pale  yellowish.  Another  specimen  differs  in  color, 
being  pale  layender,  with  a  slightly  darker  dorsal  line.    Under  parts  between  the 


Fig.  lW.—-Pheotia  rimo$a. 

legs  and  a  faint  snbstigmatal  greenish  yellow  line.  Another  slightly  smaller  was  of 
a  bright  pea-green  color,  with  a  bright  yellow  stigmatal  stripe,  iu  other  respects  like 
the  former.    Length,  1.50  to  1.75  inch. 

Ptfpo.— Dark  brown.  Head-case  smooth,  deeply  incised  between  the  abdominal 
segments.    Anal  segment  large  and  smooth,  ending  in  two  short  points. 

JfotA.— Wings  ronnded  and  somewhat  produced  towards  the  apex ;  of  a  deli- 
cate fh>8ty  white  and  brown.  Along  the  ends  of  the  subcostal  venules  of  the  fore- 
wings  are  long  streaks  of  brown  ;  in  the  apical  and  subapical  spaces  are  two  long, 
longitudinal,  broad  streaks,  oblique  and  parallel  to  the  costa,  which  terminate  jast 
before  the  apex ;  middSe  of  the  wing  white.  A  long,  broad  line  extends  from  the 
base  to  just  above  the  inner  angfle  on  the  outer  margin,  lined  below  with  white,  and 
deflected  upwards  along  the  outer  edge.  Tuft  cinereous.  Beneath  cinereous,  costa 
darker.  The  female  darker  than  the  male.  Hind  wings  white,  the  region  of  the 
internal  angle  and  tuft  dark  brown.  Legs  and  abdomen  cinereous.  Thorax  and 
head  cinereous ;  the  tuft  on  the  patagia  or  shoulder  tippets  tipped  with  dark  brown. 
Fringe  interlined  at  base  with  white.    Expanse  of  wings,  2  inches. 

27.  Notodonta  stragula  Grote. 
(Larva,  PI.  V;  fig.  1.) 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  has  been  reared  by  Mr.  Tepper  in  New- 
York.  It  was  found  on  the  poplar  July  4;  the  moth  appearing  July  27* 
(Bull.  Eut.  Soc.  Brooklyn,  i,  10).  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Elliott  have 
found  the  food-plant  to  be  the  willow.    (See  under  Willow  Insects  ) 

Larva, — Head  slate  color,  mottled  with  black,  and  with  a  pale  stripe  on  each  aide. 
Mouth  parts  with  a  greenish  tinge.  Body  pale  lilac,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  elev* 
entb  and  twelfth  segments,  which  are  dull  golden.  The  seventh  and  eighth  seg- 
ments have  raised  prominences,  which  are  also  golden,  that  of  the  seventh  being  the 
largest.  Laterally  there  are  some  pale  oblique  streaks  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
many  Sphingidse ;  these  do  not  meet  on  the  back,  where  there  is  a  faint  slate-colored 
line.  Between  the  second  and  sixth  segments,  and  common  to  all  of  these,  is  a 
darker  dorsal  shade  which  re-appears  on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  segments.  The 
spiracles  are  wbite,  with  a  black  ring,  and  the  lower  lateral  line  is  paler  than  the 
rest  of  the  body.  The  twelfth  Hegment  bears  a  hump,  and  the  sides  of  the  eleventh^ 
twelfth  and  tbirteentb  segments  are  pale  brown,  mottled  with  orange.  Abdominal 
legs  dull  slate-color,  mottled  with  black ;  thoracic  legs  black.  Length  65™™.  (H.  Ed* 
wards  and  Elliott,  Papilio,  iii,  129.) 

Moth, — Anterior  wings  slaty-gray,  shaded  with  pale  buff  along  internal  margin^ 
with  a  chestnut-brown  basal  patch  and  some  brown  streaks  and  spots  in  the  terminal 
space;  internal  margin  crested.  Extreme  base  of  the  wing  brownish ;  basal  line  dia> 
tinct;  snbbasal  space  large,  grayish  at  costa,  rich  chestnut  brown  below  the  mediaa 
vein,  pale  buff  along  the  internal  margin,  wbich  latter  sbade  extends  from  base  to  in- 
ternal angle.    A  very  dark  brown  streak  extends  from  the  basal  line  to  the  trana- 
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yeiBe  anterior  line  below  the  median  vein,  and  a  similar  streak  at  internal  margin. 
TransYerse  anterior  line  dark  brown,  grayish  at  coeta,  nndnlate,  bordered  anteriorly 
by  a  pale  buff  shade  from  below  snbooetal  rein  to  internal  margin.  Median  space 
widest  at  costa,  narrow  at  internal  margin,  grayish,  with  an  elongate  pale  discal 
spot  with  dark  brown  center.  Transverse  posterior  line  cinereoas,  indistinct,  sub- 
dentate,  continued.  Terminal  space  with  a  series  of  rich  chestnut- brown  streaks 
between  the  yeins ,  two  more,  linear,  near  the  apex.  Posterior  wings  pale  cinereous 
with  two  indistinct  median  bands;  anal  angle  touched  with  brownish.  Thorax 
and  collar  brownish;  tegnl»  g^yish;  abdomen  cinereous,  slightly  brownish  above. 
Under  surface  of  thorax  and  inside  of  legs  brownish,  outside  of  legs  and  sides  of  tho- 
rax clothed  with  cinereous  hairs.    Expanse  of  wings  1.60  inches.    (Qrote.) 

28.  (EdemaHa  concinna  Abbot  and  Smith. 

The  moth  has  been  bred  by  Mr.  Elliott  from  the  willow,  and  I  have 
found  it  in  different  stages  of  growth  on  the  willow  at  Branswick,  Me.^ 
in  August  and  September.  .  It  also  feeds  on  the  aspen  and  blackberry 
in  Maine.  I  have  also  fonnd  the  caterpillar  feeding  on  the  huckleberry 
{Vdocinium). 

*<This  carious  and  well-known  caterpillar  was  received  in  August 
from  Oregon.  Mr.  F.  S.  Matteson,  of  Aumsville,  states  that  he  found 
it  in  large  numbers  on  a  young  apple  tree,  entirely  denuding  the 
branches  of  leaves.  This  mention  is  made  as  bearing  upon  the  geo- 
graphical distribation  of  the  species.  The  gregarious  habits  of  these 
larvsB  when  first  hatched  admit  of  an  easy  remedy  in  hand-picking.^ 
(Hiley,  Sep.,  1884.) 

Mrs.  Anna  K.  Dimmock  gives  a  summary  of  its  history  (Psyche,  iv,. 
p.  282)  as  follows: 

Notodontaeonoinna  Abb.  and  Smith  (Nat.  Hist.  Jjcpid.  Ins.  Ga.,  1797,  ▼.  2,  p.  169, 
pL  85).  Hams  (Rept.  Ins.  I^jor.  Yeg.,  1841,  pp.  307-309)  describes  larva  and  imago 
of  this  speoies,  and  gives  as  food-plants  apple,  cherry,  plum,  Rosa  and  CraUegus;  this 
description  is  quoted  by  Morris  (Synop.  Lepid.  N.  A.,  1862,  p.  242),  and  is  repeated 
with  figures  of  larva  and  imago  (Treatise  on  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1862,  pp.  425, 426,  pi.  6, 
fig.  11)  and  with  a  colored  figure  of  the  larva  by  Harris  (Entom.  Corresp.,  1869,  p. 
303,  pL  1,  fig.  3).  Riley  (Amer.  Entom.,  September  and  October,  1869,  v.  2,  p.  27) 
figures  larva,  papa,  and  imago,  and  adds  pear  to  the  food-plants;  Riley's  figures  are 
repeated  by  Saunders  (Can.  Entom.,  July  1881,  v.  13,  pp.  138-140).  The  larva  also 
eats  Betula  alha. 

Larva  t^ter  first  moZ^— Length  7°*°*,  body  rather  slender;  head  reddish  black, 
with  two  long  vertical  tubercles;  body  reddish  amber,  with  indistinct  broken  yellow 
lines;  two  long  dorsal  tubercles  on  first  and  fourth  segments,  much  longer  than 
those  on  the  outer  segments,  the  tubercles  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  next  stage. 
Aagast  14. 

Larva  after  second  molt—Body  bright  yellow ;  head  jet  black  with  two  tubercles 
on  the  vertex ;  second  segment  with  a  jot-black  transverse  mark.  Each  of  the  other 
segments  has  a  transverse  row  of  eight  or  ten  small  black  short  tubercles,  those  of 
the  dorsal  region  being  the  longest.  Between  these  are  a  few  whitish  hairs.  Anal 
segment,  thoracic  and  abdominal  feet  pitchy  dark.    Length  I2">™. 

After  the  second  molt  some  of  the  larvae  are  ichnenmoned.  September  2  an  ichneu- 
mon larva  had  issued  from  the  ventral  side  of  the  caterpillar  and  spun  a  white  thin 
cocoon ;  the  nearly  dead  caterpillar  was  fastened  by  it>s  back  to  the  cocoon.    After 
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a  day  or  two  the  caterpillar  died  aod  tamed  whitish,  the  rows  of  black  warts  becoming 
conspicuous. 

Full-groum  Iart>a.-7Head  coral-red,  smooth  above,  deeply  notched,  but  not  tnberou- 
lated,  as  is  also  the  fourth  (first  abdominal)  segment,  which  is  hnmped,  but  the  head 
is  smooth  and  shining,  the  hump  dull  red.  Tfate  dorsal  and  anal  regions  dull  yellow, 
with  black  waved  lines;  four  white  subdorsal  lines  alternating  with  waved  black 
lines.  Lower  lateral  yellow,  with  waved  black  lines.  All  the  segments  iMiar  six  or 
•eight  setiferous  black  tubercles,  looking  like  black  sealing-wax.  Anal  segment  jet- 
black.  Hairs  all  sordid  white.  Underside  dull  yellow,  streaked  with  black  waved 
lines.  Abdominal  legs  yellowish  flesh  color;  thoracic  feet  black.  Length  30«» 
<1.25"»).    August  29-30. 

29.  Centra  borealis  Boisd. 

The  caterpillar  here  described  occurred  in  Aagust  and  September  at 
Brauswick,  Me.,  on  the  aspen.  It  apparently  differs  from  those  of 
<7.  ooeidentalis  and  cinerea  in  the  longer  spines  on  the  prothoracio  seg* 
ment  in  the  young  larva,  and  in  the  smooth  slight  rounded  projections 
which  replace  them  in  the  full-grown  caterpillar. 

Larva  before  Uui  mo/t— Length  to  base  of  caudal  appendages  11"*"^.  Head  large, 
full,  rouuded,  dark  lilac-brown  speckled  with  yellow,  slightly  wider  than  the  body 
except  the  front  part  of  the  prothoracio  segment ;  the  latter  very  broad,  over  twice 
as  broad  as  long,  the  front  edge  laterally  produced,  and  at  each  angle  bearing  a  large 
long  spiny  tubercle  three-fourths  as  long  as  the  segment  itself ;  the  tubercle  bearing 
about  twelve  setiferous  spines ;  across  the  posterior  edge  of  the  segment  is  a  row  of 
four  setiferous  spines.  On  the  back  of  the  other  segments  are  four  short  tubercles  ar- 
ranged in  a  short  trapezium,  and  on  each  side  of  the  segments  are  two  smaller  sharp 
tubercles.  The  dorsal  tubercles  on  the  mesothoracic  segment  are  larger  than  those 
behind ;  those  on  the  metathoracic  segment  smaller  than  those  on  any  other  segment. 
The  body  tapers  gradually  to  the  end ;  the  supra-anal  plate  longer  than  broad, 
rounded,  bearing  two  long  large  setiferous  fleshy  tubercles,  which  lie  between  the 
bases  of  the  spiny  anal  legs  or  filaments,  which  art)  about  one-half  or  two  thirds  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  yellow,  with  two  broad  brown  rings,  and  brown  at  the  tip. 
Body  greenish  yellow,  marked  as  usual  with  lilac  brown,  this  tint  mimicking  the 
■dead  withered  brown  of  the  edge  of  poplar  leaves  of  late  summer;  it  is  a  dark  lilac 
brown  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac  brown  patches,  and  in  this  way  the  caterpillar 
mimics  the  dead  stained  portion  of  the  leaf  on  which  it  feeds  and  thus  escapes  ob- 
«ervation.  From  head  to  end  of  mesothoracic  segment  a  brown  patch,  succeeded  by 
a  pointed  brown  baud  which  extends  to  the  base  of  caudal  appendages  but  contracted 
t)n  the  eighth  abdominal  segment,  the  dorsal  tubercles  of  which  are  yellow. 

Larva  after  Uut  molt^hength,  except  caudal  appendages,  17™".  Diflfers  ftom 
foregoing  stage  in  the  prothoracio  spiny  horns  being  replaced  by  smooth,  shining 
tubercles  with  faint  traces  of  the  spines  of  the  former  stage;  the  sides  of  the  thoracic 
segments  more  distinctly  spotted ;  with  faint  traces  of  broken  yellow  lines  in  the 
middle  of  the  body. 

The  caadal  appendages  are  soft  and  extensible  on  their  outer  third, 
forming  the  ^'flagellum  f  and  are  quickly  jerked  up  when  the  creature 
is  disturbed ;  they  are  evidently  delicate  repellant  organs. 

The  close  resemblance  in  the  lilac-brown  patches  of  this  caterpillar 
and  others  of  the  genus  to  the  sere  and  brown  edges  of  certain  of  the 
leaves  is  remarkable,  and  plainly  enough  serves  to  protect  the  cater. 
pillar  from  observation.  I  have  observed  the  same  in  other  Notodon- 
tians,  especially  Schizura  unicornis  and  allied  forms. 
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30.  Noiodontiant  larva. 

This  larva  was  observed  on  the  aspen^  at  Branswick,  Me.,  August 
10;  it  molted  August  12,  and  on  the  20th  began  to  spin  a  slight  silk 
cocoon  between  the  leaves  on  the  bottom  of  the  breeding  box.  Within 
this  web  it  remained  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  pupating,  the  pupa 
appearing  about  September  15. 

Larva, — Head  large  and  broad,  flattened  in  front,  vertically;  somewhat  retractile 
in  the  prothoracio  segment.  Body  thick,  soft,  with  ntimeroas  yellow  conspicuous 
warts,  six  on  each  side  of  the  prothoracio  segment.  On  the  second  segment  behind 
the  head  are  two  twin  high  coral-red  tubercles  which  are  yellow  at  the  base. 
Body  with  three  transverse  yellow  stripes,  the  two  hinder  ones  nearer  together  than 
the  first  and  second.  Thoracic  legs  pea-green.  Supra-anal  plate  broad  and  short, 
much  rounded;  anal  legs  with  a  transverse  yellow  and  blackish  stripe.    Length, 

31.  Clitioeampa  ealif&mica  Pack. 

We  have  received  the  following  account  of  a  Clisiooampa  larva 
found  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Nash  feeding  on  the  aspen  in  Colorado.  The 
larva  did  not  wholly  agree  with  the  description  of  that  of  0.  calif  arnica 
nor  0.  constrictaj  nor  that  of  a  species  we  have  found  feeding  on  the 
wild  rose  in  Montana,  with  specimens  of  which  we  have  compared  it, 
though  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  0.  califomica.  The  following  year 
Mr.  Nash  reared  the  moth  and  kindly  sent  me  a  specimen^  which  does 
not  appear  to  belong  to  C.  erosay  C.  constrictaj  or  CfragiliSj  with  speci- 
mens of  which  I  have  compared  it.  But  in  comparing  the  moths  with 
specimens  of  0.  calif ornica  both  in  Mr.  H.  Edwards'  collection  and  my 
own,  we  both  agree  that  it  does  not  differ  from  .0.  califomica  from  Cal- 
ifornia. The  following  letter  dated  Pueblo,  Colo.,  February  28, 1883, 
describes  its  habits  and  appearance : 

I  send  by  mail  to-day  a  Clisiocampa  with  cocoon,  as  yon  request  in  Bulletin  No.  7 
of  the  Entomological  Commission,  specimens  and  notes  of  insects  injurious  to  forest 
and  shade  trees. 

At  Rosita,  Custer  Connty,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Wet  mountains,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet,  during  the  month  of  June,  1881,  the  larve  almost 
entirely  defoliated  large  tracts  of  poplars  (P,  tremulo%de9)f  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
tree  to  be  found  that  was  not  attacked.  I  saw  a  few  feeding  on  willows  where  the 
leaves  were  all  eaten  from  the  poplars.  The  moths  began  appearing  about  the  first 
of  July  and  were  soon  fairly  swarming  about  the  poplars. 

The  mature  larvse  were  2  inches  long ;  color,  light  blue  spotted  with  dark  brown ; 
two  brown  stripes  along  the  back;  under  side  bluish  black  ;  legs  black;  tips  of 
prologs  light  brown ;  body  sparsely  covered  with  long  brown  hairs. 

H.  W.  Nash. 
32.  Thanao$  sp. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  butterfly  was  beaten  from  the  aspen  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  AufiTUst  20.  A  smaller  one  in  a  preceding  stage  occurred  at 
the  same  date  on  the  willow.    It  molted  August  24. 

Larva, — Of  the  usual  shape  of  the  genus ;  head  broader  than  the  short»  small  pro- 
thoracic  segment ;  angnlated  above,  rather  deeply  bilobed ;  surface  rough,  granulated ; 
brown  in  front ;  black  near  the  mouth  and  on  the  sides  and  behind,  with  a  triangular 
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black  point  exteDding  in  front  from  the  middle  of  the  vertex.  Body  pale  green, 
exactly  of  the  color  of  the  under  side  of  the  poplar  leaf,  with  a  subdorsal  pair  of 
white  lines ;  the  satures  finely  marked  with  pale  straw  yellow ;  the  surface  slightly 
wrinkled,  and  finely,  evenly  granulated  with  white.  Length,  2Sfi*^.  A  smaller  larva 
on  the  willow  in  a  stage  before  the  last  molt  has  the  head  wood-brown  in  front,  the 
head  of  the  aspen  larva  b^ng  entirely  black. 

33.    Apatela  noctivaga  Grote. 

The  eggs  were  observed  by  Mr.  Thaxter  to  be  laid  on  the  poplar 
July  14  I4tb];  they  batched  Jaly  9.  The  caterpillar  molted  6  times^ 
made  a  cocoon  between  the  leaves  Angnst  9^  and  tbe  moth  appeared  in 
May  and  June  {PapiliOj  ili,  p.  15). 

Young  /arva.^Greenish- white;  dorsal  portions  of  segments  1,  4,  7,  8,  and  11  red; 
the  rest  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  Sparsely  clothed  with  long  blackish  hairs.  Be- 
neath greenish-white.    Head  brown,  rather  stout,  not  tapering.    Length  3°^. 

Larva  after  first  moZ/.— July  12.  Color  dirty  greenish.  Segmentation  very  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Dorsal  patches  dull  reddish  on  upper  portion,  the  other  segmenta 
(except  9  and  10)  suffused  with  red.  Head  dirty  red,  greenish  in  front.  Somewhat 
thickly  covered  with  tufts  of  stout  black>hairs.    Length  G.S*""*. 

Larva  after  second  moZi. —July  12.  Much  darker  than  before,  the  red  colors  having 
become  dark  wine-color,  somewhat  mottled,  and  being  snfifused  over  the  dorsal  por- 
tion of  all  the  segments  except  9  and  10.  Snblateral  and  ventral  portions  light  green, 
except  on  segments  1,  2,  and  3,  which  are  tinged  with  red.  A  whitish  lateral  line. 
Body  covered  with  black  setiferous  warts,  on  which  are  set  thick  tufts  of  short  stout 
black  hairs,  those  on  segment  10  much  shorter  than  the  rest.  Legs  green,  edged*  with 
red.  Abdominal  legs  banded,  green  and  red.  Head  dark  bluish,  mottled,  tapering 
gradually  posteriorly  and  suddenly  anteriorly  from  segment  11.    Length  6°*™. 

Larta  after  third  molt. — July  20.  Dull  black  above,  yellowish  beneath.  A  yel- 
lowish lateral  line,  two  yellowish  dorsal  patches  on  segment  10,  on  which  the  hairs  are 
short.  Head  blackish,  with  an  anterior  yellowish  V-shaped  mark.  Legs  greenish 
yellow ;  abdominal  legs  blackish.  Segment  11  much  humped.  Body  stout,  much 
hunched  in  the  region  of  segments  2  to  4.    Length  1 0™™. 

After  fourth  molt, — July  24.  Black  above,  deeper  anteriorly.  A  distinct  yel* 
low  lateral  band  beginning  on  segment  4  and  running  just  below  the  stigmata,  which 
are  white,  contrasting.  Thoracic  feet  yellow  ;  abdominal  black.  Dorsal  patches  on. 
segment  10  brighter,  otherwise  as  in  preceding  stage.    Length  13™™. 

After  fifth  molt, — July  28.  Lateral  band  orange-colored.  A  broken  yellowish 
stripe  at  base  of  legs  ;  two  dorsal  orange  spots  on  segment  10,  and  in  some  specimens 
two  smaller  spots  on  segment  9. 

After  fifth  and  last  mo2t.— August  1.  Much  as  before,  the  setiferous  tnberclea 
large  and  rough,  jet  black,  bearing  thick  tufts  of  short,  stiff  black  hairs.  Lateral 
band  and  dorsal  spots  dark  red.  Head  and  abdominal  legs  shining  black  (form  of 
body  as  in  A.  hrumosa).    Length  30™«  (1.20  inches).     (Thaxter.) 

Moth, — Forewiugs  dark  gray  varied  with  black;  ordinary  lines  white.  Basal 
space  black,  grayish  on  the  costa ;  basal  half  line  white,  bordered  externally  by  i^ 
black  line.  Transverse  anterior  line  white,  widely  lunnlated,  distinct,  bordered  ex-  • 
ternally  by  a  black  line  which  commences  from  a  broader  black  costal  mark.  Median 
space  large  dark  gray;  median  shade  band  blackish,  traversing  the  reniform  spot. 
Ordinary  spots  of  the  normal  shape,  distinct;  reniform  spot  attenuated,  black,  with 
a  hardly  perceptibly  lighter  center ;  orbicular  spot  round,  black,  with  an  ill-defined 
grayish  inner  ring.  Between  the  ordinary  spots  in  the  lower  middle  of  the  ring  is  i^ 
squarish  black  spot  bordered  externally  by  the  median  shade.  Transverse  posterior 
line  white,  acutely  dentated,  arcuated  in  front,  preceded  near  the  costa  by  a  whitish 
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mark  and  'bordered  on  either  side  by  a  black  liue.  Subiuarj^inal  line  broad,  white, 
irregalar,  interrapted  jost  before  the  internal  angle.  Terminal  space  black,  narrow, 
reduced  by  the  sabmarginal  line  which,  at  about  the  middle,  nearly  attains  the  ex- 
ternal margin.  Fringes  white  interrupted  with  black  between  the  veins ;  costa  with 
some  black  and  white  marks.  Hind  wings  uniformly  dark  brownish,  immaculate ; 
fringes  lighter.  Under  surface  of  both  pair  light  brownish,  with  faint  discal  dotb 
and  bands.  Thorax  gray,  varied  with  blackish  on  each  tegula  and  the  collar.  Ex- 
panse 1.30  inches.    (Grote.) 

34.  Apatela  sp. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  was  foand  on  the  poplar  and  willow 
August  10,  at  Brunswick,  Me.  September  8  it  spun  a  silk  cocoon  be- 
tween a  roUed-up  leaf,  sewing  bit«  of  leaves  on  the  outside  of  the  ex- 
posed part  of  the  oocoon.  The  moth  appeared  May  24  following.  The 
larva  would  be  mistaken  for  a  Notodontian. 

Larva — Body  compressed.  Head  compressed,  high,  deeply  incised,  bilobed,  each 
lobe  ending  in  a  rounded  tubercle.  Head  reddish-brown  mottled  with  yellowish- 
green.  Each  segment  deeply  incised,  the  setiferous  tubercles  large,  bearing  long 
stiff  hairs.  The  eighth  abdominal  segment  is  humped.  Last  pair  of  abdominal  feet 
not  much  larger  than  the  others.  Body  pea-green,  with  a  deep  reddish  brown  dorsal 
band  twice  interrupted  and  forked  on  the  prothoraoic  segment ;  the  band  is  edged 
with  yeUow.    Thoracic  and  abdominal  feet  greenish.    Length  12°>'". 

35.  Apatela  vulpina  Grote. 

<^  The  long,  curved  hairs,"  says  Mr.  B.  Thaxter,  ^<  give  thir  larva  a 
very  curious  appearance  when  at  rest  on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  with 
its  body  curved  about  so  as  to  form  what  appears  to  be  an  oval  mass 
of  down  that  is  readily  mistaken  for  a  nest  of  spider's  eggs.  The 
carved  hairs  seem  to  come  to  a  sort  of  focus  in  the  region  of  segment 
9,  which  is  very  characteristic.  Before  entering  the  ground  the  body 
becomes  dirty  brownish  green,  the  hairs  become  dirty  yellow,  the  head 
entirely  black,  without  marks.''  It  feeds  on  the  poplar  and  willow. 
{Papilio^  iii,  p.  15.) 

Larva  htfore  last  molt, — Body  greenish  white,  darker  below,  thickly  clothed  with 
lon£^  white  hairs,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  A  Jet-black,  rather  short,  thick, 
black  tuft  on  the  median  dorsal  portion  of  segments  4,  6,  7,  8,  and  11.  Head  light 
greenish,  with  a  black  dot  on  the  frontal  portion,  each  side  of  the  median  line,  also 
two  inferior  black  spots.  Legs  light  green  ;  prologs  banded  with  black.  Length, 
30™"  (1.20  inch). 

FuU-fed  torta. —Body  light  bluish  green,  whitish  above,  immacnlate  and  without 
any  black  dorsal  tufts.  Thickly  coyered  with  tufts  of  long,  curved  yellowish  white 
liairs.  A  few  short  black  hairs  on  segments  11  and  12.  Head  large,  dirty- whitish, 
with  a  few  darker  mottlings,  and  two  inferior  black  spots  on  either  side.  Stigmata 
yellow.    Length  45°»"  ( 1.80  inch).    (Thaxter. ) 

Jfo(^— AUied  to  A.  leporina  and  l^u$ouUma  (papuU  Riley).  Wings  creamy  yellow- 
ish white.  Hind  wings  pure  immacnlate  white.  The  markings  are  as  in  ^.  Uporina : 
.  a  black  basal  dash ;  the  transverse  anterior  line  consisting  of  three  black  spots ;  a 
amaU  ringed  orbicnlar  spot  sometimes  wanting ;  a  small  Innate  black  reniform  spot. 
Transverse  posterior  line  fragmentary,  but  without  the  dash  at  the  internal  angle 
**en  T"  of  ^.  lepuiouHna,  or  at  most  the  smallest  remnant  of  it.  (Grote.)  (Can. 
int.,  XV,  p.  8.)  n  ] 
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36.  Raphia /rater  Orotb. 

The  caterpillar  rests  on  the  midrib  on  the  under  side  of  poplar  leaves. 
It  varies  considerably  in  size,  the  males  being  mnoh  smaller  and  more 
slender  than  the  females.  It  span  a  stoat,  blackish  cocoon  on  bark 
September  10,  the  moth  appearing  Jane  10  following.  <^  It  is  this  larva 
or  its  ally,  B.  dbruptay  that  is  figared  in  Harris'  Correspondence,  PI.  i^ 
Fig.  6,  as  Notodonta  sp.  found  under  maple. "  (B.  Thaxter,  PapiliOj  iii^ 
p.  13.)  Mr.  Graef  had  previously  reared  the  moth  from  a  larva  found 
feeding  on  the  silver-leaf  poplar.    (Proc.  Ent  Soc.  Phil.,  ii,  p.  435.) 

Larva.— Color  generally  dark,  8omewhat  blaish-greeD,  though  Bnbject  to  consider- 
able variation  of  tint.  Body  coyered  with  scattered  bright  yellow  points,  about 
twenty  on  each  segment.  A  dorsal  hump  on  segment  2  sormonnted  by  two  shorty 
blunty  red  prominences.  On  the  dorsal  surface  of  segments  4,  S,  11  is  a  transverse 
mottled  red-purple  transverse  band,  interrupted  centrally  and  somewhat  crescent- 
shaped,  which  is  bordered  posteriorly  and  externally  with  more  or  less  clear  yeUrw. 
A  lateral  red  point  on  segments  1  and  2.  Legs  and  prologs  light  green,  with  a  minnte 
lateral  black  point.    Length,  40«"  (1.60  inch.)    (Tbazter.)      . 

ifot^.—Anterior  wings  bright  steel  gray,  median  lines  black,  distinct.  Transverso 
anterior  line  black,  slightly  bent,  running  in  an  oblique  direction  from  costa  toward 
the  base  of  the  wing  till  near  the  internal  margin,  where  it  forms  a  deep  sinuate 
abrupt  rounded  outward  reflection.  Median  space  gray,  showing  a  black  zigzag 
median  shade-line  and  black  costal  mark.  Reniform  and  orbicular  spots  distinct^ 
ringed  with  black,  grayish,  the  former  with  a  dark  central  streak,  the  latter  con- 
tiguous to  the  transverse  anterior  line,  with  a  clear,  grayish  center,  and  beneath  it 
the  dariform  spot  margined  with  black.  Transverse  posterior  line  black,  narrow, 
angulated,  much  projected,  and  arcuated  superiorly,  followed  by  a  grayish  coincident 
shade.  Subterminal  space  with  a  slightly  brownish  tiugp ;  subterminal  hair  dark  gray 
bordered  outwardly  by ta lighter  shade;  veins  marked  with  blackish ;  terminal  line 
black;  fringes  blackish,  narrowly  interrupted  with  gpray  at  the  extremities  of  the 
veins.  Posterior  wings  whitish,  clouded  with  grayish  at  anal  angles,  with  a  distinct 
black  terminal  line,  and  a  very  faint  median  grayish  line ;  fringes  gray,  darker  shaded 
between  the  veins.  Under  surface  of  anterior  wings  gray,  showing  a  black,  disoal 
lunule  and  a  macular  subterminal  band.  Costa  with  some  small  blackish  spots. 
Under  surface  of  hind  wings  lighter  than  in  the  forewings,  showing  a  blackish  diaci^ 
lunule  and  a  similar  macular  undulating  band.  Thorax  grayish ;  tegulie  narrowly 
bordered  with  black ;  abdomen  crested  on  all  the  segments,  grayish,  exceeding  the 
hind  wings.    Expanse  of  wings,  1.20  to  1.50  inches.    (Grote. ) 

27.  Catocala  me$ke%  Grote. 

This  and  the  succeeding  species  of  Oatocala  (No.  33)  have  been  bred 
by  Mr.  B.  Bunker  from  the  poplar.  The  caterpillar  is  more  uniform  in 
color  than  usual. 

Larva, — Color  light  drab  or  cream.  Head  bUobed,  ringed  in  flront  by  a  narrow^ 
dark  brown  line ;  extremity  of  body  forked.  Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  segments- 
is  a  light  brown  band.  An  elevated  band  of  obscure  brown  occurs  on  the  seventh 
segment.  Underside  blackish  brown.  Length i^  ii^ches.  (Bunker,  Can. Ent.,  xv,  p. 
100.) 

Afoei^._Forewings  dentate,  pulverulent,  of  a  rather  lighter  gray  than  C.  tmywfo^ 
Median  lines  black,  single,  not  very  distinct.  A  whitish  space  before  the  large  bias* 
nulate  concolorous  reniform  spot ;  subreniform  spot  likewise  whitish,  closed,  joined 
to  the  transverse  posterior  line,  the  latter  jagged  but  without  ver^^proAdnent  disoal 
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teeth,  making  a  deeper  apd  narrower  sinus  above  the  vein  than  in  C.  unyuga.  Sab- 
termioal  line  upright,  dentate,  the  shade  preceding  the  blackish  line  distinct.  Ter> 
minal  line  appearing  as  black  Innnlated  interspacial  marks.  Hind  wings  bright  red, 
somewhat  pinkish.  The  black  median  band  is  straight,  not  regularly  curved  as  in 
CpariOj  and  straighter  than  in  C,  unijiiga,  rather  narrow,  nowhere  greatly  exca> 
vated,  rounding  and  narrower  on  the  interspace  between  veins  1  and  2  opposite  the 
excavation  of  the  marginal  band,  arrested  at  vein  1,  but  a  few  blackish  scales  mark 
its  continuance  towards  the  internal  margin.  Marginal  band  narrower  than  in 
C.  umijuga,  Cilie  white,  with  a  few  red  scales  at  base,  especially  at  the  apices. 
Beneath,  the  median  band  of  the  hind  wings  is  narrower  than  above,  with  the  same 
peculiarities,  constricted  at  veins  2  and  5,  and  continned  by  scattered  scales  beyond 
vein  1.    Expanse  of  wing  78°^  (Grote). 

38.  Catocala  relieto  Walker. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  said  by  Mr.  Halst  to  feed  on  the  Rilver 
poplar  and  white  birch.  The  moth  has  white  forewings  which  are 
more  or  less  powdered  and  shaded  with  black ;  it  is  easily  recognized 
by  the  even  white  median  band  on  the  otherwise  black  hind  wings. 
It  expands  80  to  86«»°».    (Hnlst.) 

Motk.^M^le.  Black,  speckled  with  white,  white  beneath.  Thorax  in  front  white, 
with  black  bands.  Abdomen  above  blackish,  whitish  between  the  segments,  and 
with  a  white  apical  tuft.  Forewings  with  two  white  bands,  which  include  a  black 
white-speckled  band,  and  the  latter  is  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  a  black  ringlet ; 
the  exterior  band  contains  a  zigzag  transverse  black  line ;  exterior  border  and  ad-^ 
joining  part  almost  white,  with  deep  black  marginal  lunules.  Hind  wings  blackish 
brown,  with  a  regular  curved  white  band  and  with  white  cilisB.  Length  of  body 
14  lines ;  of  the  wings  32  lines.    (Walker). 

39.  Catocala  un^uga  Walker. 

Two  caterpillars  of  this  moth  were  obtained  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Eellicott  at 
Buffalo,  N.  T.,  from  the  trunk  of  a  Populus  candicans.  *<They  had 
passed  their  last  molt  when  taken ;  althongh  they  continued  to  feed 
in  confinemeot  for  five  or  six  days  they  increased  in  size  bnt  little  dur- 
ing that  time;  their  habits  were  strictly  nocturnal.  When  first 
observed  they  were  clinging  to  the  bark  beneath  a  limb,  lying  obliquely^ 
and  so  flattened  and  leach-like  that  together  with  their  gray  color  and 
lateral  fringes  blending  with  the  bark,  they  were  difficult  objects  to 
discover.  June  22  the  larv»  ceased  to  feed.  On  the  following  day 
they  had  fastened  together  some  leaves  by  means  of  a  silken  gauze, 
brownish  in  color;  by  the  26th  both  had  transformed."  The  moths  ap- 
peared July  16.    (Can.  Bnt.,  xiii,  p.  38.) 

Larva. — Body  attenuated  towards  each  end,  especially  towards  the  bead.  The  gen- 
eral color  is  gray  above,  below  pink  with  a  sabelliptlcal  black  spot  to  each  segment, 
those  on  the  thoracic  rings  not  conspicnons.  The  head  flattened,  slightly  bilobed, 
ligiiter  in  hne  than  the  body  and  bordered  by  a  well  defined  black  line.  The  lighter 
•head- lobes  under  a  hand  lens  appear  mottled  and  reticulated  with  black  lines  and 
blotches.  The  dorsal  line  is  white,  made  up  of  patches,  illy  defined  circles  and  spots 
alternating ;  on  each  ring  on  either  side  of  the  line  are  two  white  papills  fh)m  each 
of  which  arises  a  white  hair;  above  the  stigmata  there  is  a  white  interrupted  line, 
below  them  a  black  line  also  interrupted.    The  stigmata  are  rather  large,  elliptical 
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whitish,  sarrounded  with  a  black  border.  There  is  a  row  of  stout,  heavy  filaments 
jnst  above  the  line  of  the  legs.  No  protuberances  appear  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  any 
of  the  rings.    Length,  2.2  inches. 

Pupa, — Pruinose,  abdominal  tip  black,  bearing  eight  hooked  hairs,  the  four  upper 
smaller  ones  turn  toward  the  median  line,  the  four  under  are  larger  and  turn  away 
from  it.    (Kellioott.) 

ifo^A.— Fore  wings  very  light  gray,  heavily  powdered  and  shaded  with  black 
4ttom8;  the  base,  reniform  spot,  and  terminal  space,  especially  heavily  shaded ;  trans- 
verse anterior  line  geminate,  diffuse ;  transverse  posterior  Hue  rather  heavy ;  M  not 
very  strong,  the  line  below  dentate ;  subreniform  white ;  a  diffuse  white  spot  beyond 
the  reniform  spot;  subterminal  line  white,  dentate.  Hind  wings  red,  somewhat 
ghaded  at  base,  with  blacS  median  band  strong,  reaching  the  anal  margin  ;  marginal 
band  broad.    Expands  80  to  85™™.     C,  fuoilla  Worthington  does  not  differ  from  this. 

Var.  me^kei  Grote.  Forewings  somewhat  lighter  than  unijuga;  hind  wings  with 
median  and  marginal  bands  narrower,  the  former  not  reaching  the  anal  margin. 

Var.  beaniana  Grote.  Forewings  darker  than  in  unijuga;  hind  wings  with  the 
median  band  more  even,  not  reaching  the  anal  margin.    (Hulst.) 

40.  Catocala  cara  Guen^. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  fine  moth  feeds  on  the  willow,  according  to  Mr. 
Koebele.  In  Papilio  (ii,  p.  167)  Professor  French  has  given  a  fall  life- 
history  of  the  insect.  It  molts  four  times.  The  eggs  were  deposited 
October  6,  the  larvse  feeding  on  the  willow ;  the  young  hatched  April 
6,  and  became  full-fed,  spinning  their  cocoon  May  11  to  20,  the  moths 
-emerging  June  23  to  26,  but  when  not  in  confinement  the  moth  is  not 
Been  until  the  1st  of  August. 

Egg. — Diameter  .04  inch,  nearly  globular;  top  a  little  depressed,  containing  a  little 
button.    (French.) 

i^rva.— Head  gray  brown ;  protuberance  on  the  summit  of  the  eyes  prominent.  Body 
with  ground  color  gray ;  very  heavily  marked  and  striated  with  rust-brown,  which 
towards  the  head  almost  completely  covers  the  body.  There  is  a  brown  lunnle  on 
the  eleventh  segment  with  horns  forwards.  Underneath  clear  red-brown  between  the 
third  and  sixth  segments.  The  sixth  and  seventh  segments  between  and  in  front  of 
the  legs  have  each  a  large  nearly  round  spot.  The  larva  is  considerably  smaUerthan 
that  of  C  ilia  when  full-grown,  though  the  moth  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  of  all  CatocalsB.     (Koebele,  Bull.  Brook.  Ent.  Soc,  iv.,  p.  22.) 

Pupa.-^Of  the  usual  shape.  Dark  browuj  covered  as  usual  with  a  white  bloom. 
Abdomen  finely  punctured,  the  tip  of  the  last  joint  very  coarsely  so.  This  ends  in 
four  hooks,  two  longer  than  the  others,  wbile  there  are  two  more  hooks  arising 
from  the  punctured  portion  at  a  little  distance  from  the  four.  Length  1.45  inches. 
{French. ) 

Moth. — Forewings  deep  blackish  brown;  lines  narrow,  distinct  anteriorly;  lines 
and  veins  shaded  with  olivaceous.  Hind  wings  intense  rose-red,  with  a  broad  even 
black  median  band  reaching  the  oval  margin.  Expands  85  to  95°^°*.  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  and  northward. 

Var.  oarisiima  Hulst.  Forewings  rich  velvety  brown,  spotted  and  flecked  with 
olivaceous  scales,  which  form  a  large  spot  at  the  apex.  Expands  90  to  100*boi.  Habi- 
tat, south  and  east  from  C.  oara.  C.  sylvia  is  slightly  more  spotted  with  olivaceous. 
(Hulst) 

41.  Catocala  parta  MQn6e. 

This  species  has  been  bred  from  Populns  dilatata  by  Mr.  Thaxter 
(Psyche,  ii,  p.  35),  bnt  he  has  given  no  description  of  tl^e  caterpillar. 
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42.  Catocala  amatris  Httbner. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  was  foand  by  Dr.  Kellicott  onder  a  large- 
toothed  aspen  {PapultM  gratMiideniata)j  oa  which  it  had  probably  been 
feeding,  as  Mr.  Fischer,  of  Buffalo,  the  following  snmmer  bred  this 
moth  from  caterpillars  foand  on  the  Lombardy  poplar.  Prof.  G.  H. 
French  has  also  bred  it  on  leaves  of  the  cottonwood  and  Lombardy  pop- 
lar. In  pupating  they  spun  the  leaves  together,  lining  them  with  a 
very  thin  cocoon  of  silk.  He  thus  remarks  on  the  egg-laying  habits 
of  this  species: 

October  14, 1882,  a  female  C,  amatrix  was  broaght  to  me,  from  which  I  obtained  the 
next  day  261  eggs.  These  began  hatching  May  3»  1863,  and  continued  hatching  to 
Jane  21,  making  the  egg-period  from  200  to  249  days.  Only  the  few  that  hatched 
first  were  fed,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  failed  to  reach  maturity,  owing  mainly 
to  a  form  of  bacterial  disease  that  has  prevailed  in  most  of  the  species  of  caterpillars 
which  I  have  attempted  to  raise  this  ytar,  and  it  has  not  been  confined  to  the  breed- 
ing cages,  but  has  been  as  destructive  in  the  fields.  Two  imagines  were  raised,  one 
pupating  June  21  and  producing  the  imago  July  25,  the  other  pupating  July  8  and 
hatching  August  3.  This  gives  us  a  minimum  period  of  277  days  from  the  egg  to  the 
imago.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  our  species  [of  Catocala]  are  single- brooded. 

Hnlst  gives  the  willow  as  also  its  food^plant^  but  his  authority  is  not 
given. 

The  following  account  of  the  transformations  are  copied  from  Pro- 
fessor French  (Papilio,  iv,  p.  8) : 

^'^^.—Somewhat  spheroidal  in  shape,  in  longitndinal  diameter  being  .02  inch  and 
the  transverse  .035  inch.  They  are  ridged  longitudinally,  14  of  these  reaching  the 
punctured  area  of  the  apex,  these  alternating  with  shorter  ones  that  do  not  reach  so 
far.  The  base  is  scarcely  more  flattened  than  the  apex.  Color  very  pale  dull  olive. 
Duration  of  this  period  from  200  to  249  days. 

Young  larva, — Length  .12  inch.  Color  brown,  one  dorsal  and  three  lateral  stripes 
a  little  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  hairs  aud  head  concolorous,  the  number  of 
feet  12.  Toward  the  close  of  this  period  the  sides  are  more  of  a  brownish  yellow 
with  four  reddish  brown  stripes,  the  lower  or  substigmatal  not  clearly  discernible  at 
first,  and  on  the  venter  dark  brown  spots  in  the  center  of  joints  4  and  8.  Duration 
of  this  period  six  days. 

After firBt  molt — Length,  .35  inch.  Color  of  the  dorsum  brownish  buff,  the  sides 
dark  purplish  brown ;  by  transmitted  light  it  may  be  seen  divided  into  four  more  or 
less  distinct  lines,  the  pale  alternate  lines  narrow  and  faint.  Head  brown,  not  very 
dark,  with  faint  traces  of  lines.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  the  center  of  the  dorsum  being 
lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  dorsum.  Venter  pale,  joints  four  to  eight,  with  each  a 
central  black  spot.  First  and  second  abdominal  legs  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the 
others.    Duration  of  this  period  four  days. 

4fter  second  molt — Length,  .65  inch.  More  striped  than  before,  a  dorsal  stripe 
somewhat  moniliform,  the  center  purplish  brown  on  a  yellow  field  or  the  outer  part 
of  the  stripe  yellow.  Subdorsal  line  yellow  ;  between  this  and  the  dorsal  stripe  a 
stripe  the  color  of  the  center  of  the  dorsal  stripe.  Joint  8  a  little  raised,  and  all  but 
the  center  blackish.  Subdorsal  region  with  two  stripes,  the  upper  like  the  second 
dorsal,  the  lower  almost  black;  the  substigmatal  line  and  the  one  separating  the 
two  stripes  gray.  The  head  striped  with  a  number  of  blackish  longitudinal  lines. 
Thoracic  feet  yellow,  the  others  yellow  with  a  black  base.  The  black  is  a  purplish 
black  and  not  clear.  Venter  pale  yellow,  with  the  nsual  black  spots.  Duration  of 
this  period  three  days. 
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After  third  molt.— Length,  .75  iach.  As  before,  the  dorsal  space  is  composed  of 
three  stripes  and  each  side  to  the  lower  part  of  stigmata  2.  The  central  of  the  three 
dorsal  stripes  somewhat  elliptical  on  each  joint,  the  central  part  pale  dall  reddish- 
yellow,  ontside  of  this  clear  pale  yellow.  The  division  between  this  and  the  next 
stripe  a  more  or  less  distinct  black  line  composed  of  a  series  of  dots,  a  similar 
series  of  dots  marking  the  division  between  the  reddish  yellow  and  the  yellow  por- 
tions of  the  dorsal  stripe. 

*  The  second  stripe  dull  pale  yellowish  red.  Subdorsal  line  another  series  of  black 
dots,  but  more  nearly  a  contiouons  line.  Below  this  line  of  dots  a  pale  yellow  line, 
bordered  below  with  another  line  of  dots,  a  similar  pale  yellow  line,  and  bordering 
lines  of  dots  separating  the  two  lateral  stripes,  the  series  of  dots  next  the  lower 
«tripe  more  prominent.  The  center  or  body  of  the  lateral  stripes  the  same  as  the 
dorsal  in  color.  Snbstigmatal  Une  pale  yellow, bordered  with  black.  These  black  lines 
are  so  fine  that  they  make  but  little  of  the  color  of  the  surface  except  the  lower  lat* 
eral  one.  Joint  8  elevated  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  dorsal  pilifsrons  spots,  back 
part  of  the  elevation  on  back  and  sides  mostly  black,  except  the  pale  yellow  lines ; 
more  black  also  on  posterior  part  of  joint  11.  Piliferons  spots  rather  prominent, 
orange,  the  hairs  black.  Head  paler  than  the  body,  a  black  stripe  on  each  side, 
and  two  on  each  side  of  the  front.  Quite  a  prominent  fleshy  fringe  along  the  side. 
Toward  the  last  of  this  period  the  general  color  changes  to  a  grayish  red  with  a  yel> 
low  tinge  between  the  joints.    Duration  of  this  period  three  days. 

After  fourth  molt.^hength,  1.05  inches.  Pale  reddish  gray,  the  stripes  as  before 
but  faint,  indicated  principally  by  the  rows  of  dots.  Bides  of  posterior  and  anterior 
parts  tinged  with  black.    Duration  of  this  period  eight  days. 

After  fifth  fiu>2i.— Length,  1.40  inches.  Ground  color  very  pale  lilac  white,  the  body 
still  having  some  of  the  appearance  of  stripes  between  the  joints,  but  the  general 
appearance  is  of  a  uniform  color  with  rows  of  black  dots.  Joint  8  still  elevated,  and 
the  posterior  pair  of  piliferons  spots  on  joint  11  more  prominent  than  the  others, 
pointing  back  with  an  oblique  black  mark  from  behind  them  forward.  Middle  of 
joint  8  yellowish,  with  black  mottlings  on  the  sides  running  back  to  abdominal  legs 
on  joint  9.  Head  nearly  a  clear  color,  a  black  line  down  the  sides  of  the  cheeks  and 
another  fine  one  back,  a  little  brown  in  front.  Stigmata  pale  brown,  finely  ringed 
with  black.  A  little  faint  yellowish  along  the  back,  head,  and  legs  with  faint  brown- 
ish tinge. 

Mature  larva, — Length,  3  inches ;  width  of  head,  .17  inch ;  of  joint  8,  .35 ;  height 
of  joint  1,  .15  inch;  of  joint  8,  .35,  tapering  gradually  each  way  from  joint  8,  the 
place  where  the  measurements  taken  being  a  little  elevated.  More  distinctly  striped 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  there  being  three  dorsal  and  three  lateral  on 
each  side;  the  central  dorsal  pale,  the  parts  on  each  Joint  somewhat  elliptical,  the 
broad  part  between  the  joints,  the  narrow  in  the  center.  The  whole  body  dotted 
with  fine  black  dots  that  seem  to  be  as  during  other  periods.  The  second  stripe  on 
dorsum  darker,  more  intensified  on  joint  8.  The  darker  stripes  are  made  darker  by 
the  slightly  darker  ground  color.  First  lateral  stripe  pale,  the  dots  gathered  in  its 
center  in  slightly  elliptical  masses,  much  as  in  the  dorsal,  wider  than  the  next. 
Stigmatal  stripe  dark,  including  the  dark-brown  stigmata.  Below  this  a  pale 
stripe  that  reaches  to  the  fringe.  Color  of  all  the  stripee^  g^^Yt  slightly  flesh-oolored 
in  the  paler  ones.  Elevation  of  joint  8  more  distinctly  black  in  the  dark  stripes,  the 
central  fulvous  on  the  elevation  without  the  black  dots.  Piliferons  spots  orange, 
rather  inconspicuous  except  the  posterior  dorsal  pair  of  joint  11,  which  are  prominent 
and  project  backward.  Head  mottled  with  pale  brownish, otherwise  as  at  beginning 
of  period.  Three  of  the  ocelli  black.  Legs  pale.  Venter  pale,  without  the  black 
dots,  the  centers  of  joints  4  and  8  with  purplish-black  spots,  traces  of  same  on  other 
joints.    Duration  of  this  period  tweoty-five  days. 

Chry$alis, — Length,  1.25  inches ;  length  of  wing  and  tongne  cases,  .65  inch,  these 
reaching  to  the  posterior  part  of  joint  5.    Shape  to  joint  5  cylindrical,  the  rest  of 
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tbe  wfty  oooioaL  Depth  of  thorax,  .40  inch ;  of  Joints  2  to  4,  .dS.  Head,  thorax, 
and  wing  cases  shagreened,  rather  coarsely,  the  head  end  roanded,  eye-cases  not 
yery  prominent.  Abdominal  Joints  punctured,  tip  ending  in  six  hooks  in  three  sets 
of  two  each  as  to  length,  the  two  longer  taming  outward,  the  two  short  at  the  base 
turning  inward.  Color,  dark  chestnut  brown,  oorered  with  a  glaucous  powder. 
Deration  oi  this  period  from  twenty -eight  to  thirty-four  days. 

October  14, 1882,  a  female  Amatrix  was  brought  to  me,  ftom  which  I  obtained  the 
next  day  261  eggs.  These  began  hatching  May  3,  1883,  and  continued  hatching  to 
June  21,  making  the  egg  period  from  200  to  249  days.  Only  the  few  that  hatched 
first  were  fed,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  failed  to  reach  maturity,  owing  mainly 
to  a  form  <ji  bacterian  disease  that  has  prevailed  in  most  of  the  species  of  caterpil- 
lars I  haye  attempted  to  raise  this  year,  and  it  has  not  been  confined  to  the  breeding 
cages,  but  has  been  as  deetructiye  in  the  fields.  Two  imagines  were  raised,  one 
pupating  July  8  and  hatchiug  August  3.  This  gives  us  a  minimum  period  of  277 
days  from  the  egg  to  the  imago.  Supposing  that  the  difference  in  hatching  of  the 
eggs  noticed  here  is  their  nsual  way,  this  accounts  for  Aresh  specimens  lieing  found 
in  the  woods  from  August  to  October,  and  1  think  very  likely  with  a  snfficient  number 
of  eggs  other  species  would  show  a  similar  trait.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  our 
speciea  are  single  brooded,  this  being  based  on  observations  of  different  species  in 
the  woods  and  rearing  three  different  species. 

This  species  was  fed  most  of  the  time  on  cotton  wood,  though  they  were  fed  for  a 
few  days  on  Lombardy  poplar.  In  pupating  they  spun  the  leaves  together,  lining  the 
leaves  with  a  very  thin  cocoon  of  silk.  Both  specimens  obtained  were  males,  one 
with  the  forewings  uniform  gray,  the  other  with  the  dark  longitudinal  shade  through 
the  middle  of  the  wings.    (French.) 

43.  GsofiMiHd  sp. 

The  caterpillar  here  described  occarred  on  the  aspen  Augast  10,  at; 
Brunswick,  Me. 

Larva. — ^Head  narrower  than  the  body,  somewhat  bllobed,  smooth,  anal  legs  large, 
spread  out,  forming  two  lateral  rounded  flaps,  when  the  larva  is  at  rest,  with  two 
very  large,  long,  fleshy,  conical  supra-anal  tubercles.  Qeneral  color  pale  green,  like 
that  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  Two  parallel  subdorsal  pale  yellow,  narrow,  but 
distinct  lines;  the  sutures  white,  spiracles  yellowish ;  thoracic  feet  green;  lower  edge 
of  anal  legs  and  tubercles  tinged  with  yellowish.    Length,  18  ™». 

44.  QeametridBp, 

This  larva  has  a  flattened  body,  like  that  of  Hibernia ;  it  was  found 
feeding  on  the  aspen  at  Brunswick,  August  25  to  Sdptember  1. 

Larva, — Body  broad  and  flat,  rather  short ;  head  as  broad  as  the  body  and  some- 
-what  flattened.  Body  dark,  the  segments  transversely  wrinkled ;  dark  brown,  color 
of  a  dark  twig;  a  dark,  blackish,  broad,  dorsal  baud,  with  a  pale  horn-colored  band 
on  each  side,  composed  of  dark  ones  alternat  ng  with  the  paler  ones ;  spiracles  black ; 
thoracic  and  abdominal  legs  pale,  spotted  with  black  dots ;  body  beneath  and  legs 
livid ;  head  and  prothoracio  shield  mahf>gany-brown|  spotted  with  black.    Lengtliy 

is™. 

45.  Btffk  o«o»tolif  Grote. 

The  caterpillar  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Coquillet  in  Uliuois  living  in 
a  folded  leaf  or  between  two  leaves  folded  together  with  silken  threads 
oo  the  willow  and  poplar.    Several  were  found  late  in  July  and  again 
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about  the  middle  of  Angast;  one  pupated  Jaly  27  and  the  imago  issued 
about  August  8. 

Larva, — Body  green;  piliferons  spots  ooncolorous;  spiracles  ringed  with  pale 
brown  ;  cervical  shield  green,  edged  at  the  sides  and  behind  with  black ;  that  on  the 
sides  sometimes  wanting ;  head  mottled  black  and  white,  anal  plate  unmarked. 
Length,  IQ^^  (.64-inch).    CoquiUett  (Papilio,  iii,  p.  101). 

46.  Pyralid  T  larva. 
(Larva,  Plate  iv,  figs.  10, 10a.) 

This  caterpillar  lives  within  a  large  roomy  case,  made  by  loosely 
folding  over  and  sewing  together  a  part  of  an  aspen  leaf. 

Xarva.— Body  stoat ;  head  peculiar,  large,  and  broad ;  a  black  line  extending 
around  the  side  to  the  labrum ;  on  the  vertex  a  double^urved  or  looped  black  line, 
forming  a  rude  double  curve  on  each  side,  with  spots  forming  a  median  double  black 
line;  a  large  greenish  cervical  shield,  edged  posteriorly  with  black;  ten  abdominal 
legs ;  body  broad  and  square  at  end ;  body  and  legs  pale  green ;  the  piliferous  warts 
minute  and  indistinct.    Length,  15°>°*. 

47.  Geleohia  rho^fruotella  Clemens. 

The  larva  lives  on  the  poplar  in  a  leaf  rolled  lengthwise  and  dosed 
at  each  end.  One  pupated  Jane  12  and  disclosed  the  moth  Jane  30 
(Ooqnillet).  Accoixling  to  Chambers  it  also  lives  on  the  fhiit  racemes 
of  the  snmac. 

XartHi.— Body  green ;  piliferous  spots  polished  black ;  cervical  shield  blackish  ; 
anal  plate  unmarked;  head  yellowish-brown,  shaded  with  blackish.  Length,  16°^°^ 
(.64-iDoh).    (PapiUo,  iii,  99.) 

48.  LiihooolletU  populielta  Chambers. 

I  have  bred  a  few  species  from  small  tentiform  mines  on  the  under 
side  of  leaves  of  the  silver-leaf  poplar,  which,  though  very  distinct  from 
argentinotella  Clem,  and  X.  fitchella  Clem.,  I  place  in  the  same  gronp 
with  them.  It  is  perhaps  nearer  to  L.  carpinicolella  than  to  any  of  the 
other  species  figured  in  the  l^at.  Hist.  Ins.    (Chambers). 

ifo</i.-*Palpi,  head,'tuft,  antennse,  under  surface  of  thorax,  legs,  and  abdomen  pure 
snowy  white ;  upper  surface  of  abdomen  and  forewings  pale  golden ;  there  are  three 
white  longitudinal  streaks  on  the  thorax  (one  median,  and  continuous  with  a  dorso- 
basal  white  streak  on  the  wings,  the  other  two  passing  over  the  tegul»  and  continu- 
ous  vrith  a  median  basal  white  streak  on  the  wings);  there  is  also  a  costo-basal  white 
streak  on  the  forewings,  and  these  three  basal  riug  streaks  are  of  about  equal  length, 
and  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  wings.  Immediately  behind  the  dorso- 
basal  streak,  and  scarcely  distinct  from  it  (probably  sometimes  confluent  with  it), 
is  the  first  dorsal  streak,  which  approaches  a  square  form,  and  is  dark-margined  be- 
fore and  above.  Almost  opposite  to  this  dorsal  streak,  but  a  little  behind  it,  is  the 
first  costal  streak ;  it  is  oblique,  not  pointed,  and  is  dark-margined  before.  The 
second  costal  and  second  dorsal  are  opposite  each  other,  the  costal  one  being  the 
larger  of  the  two,  triangular  and  dark-margined  before.  The  third  costal  and  third 
dorsal  are  nearly  opposite,  the  costal  being,  perhaps,  a  little  finrther  back,  and  being 
larger  than  the  dorsal,  and  larger  also  than  the  second  costal;  both  are  dark- 
margined  before.    There  are  only  the  three  dorsal  streaks.    The  fourth  coatal  la  jiut 
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before  the  apex,  points  a  little  obliquely  forward,  and  is  margined  behind  by  a  small 
apical  patch  of  brown  dusting.  Cilia  white,  with  a  brownish  hinder  marginal  line 
at  their  base.  Alar  expansion  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  (Cham- 
bers, Bull.  U.  S.  Qeo\.  Sury.  iv,  I,  101.) 

49.  Chracillaria  Bp, 

A  caterpillar,  presumably  a  Gracillaria,  was  observed  July  31  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  turning  over  the  eud  of  an  aspen  leaf  on  one  side. 
The  moth  was  not  reared.  Fig.  167  represents  another  aspen  leaf  with 
the  tip*  folded  over;  either  by  this  or  an  allied  species.  Observed  at 
Brunswick,  Me. 


Fio.  167.— AMpen  leaf  folded  by  a  flfrotfiUoria.— Bridg- 
ham  del. 


Fio.  168.— Aspen  losf  folded  by  OraeO- 
iaria.'WUder<M. 


50.   POPLAK  LBAF-MIXBR. 

Poplar  leaves  are  frequently  mined  by  a  worm  which  we  have  been 
as  yet  unable  to  identify.  The  mine  has  a  dark  line  in  the  middle,  and 
is  otherwise  very  characteristic;  its  form  is  represented  by  Fig.  169. 

51.  Bra<A^$  €Brosa  Melsheimer. 

Having  firequently  found  this  beetle  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  we 
supposed  that  it  might  be  a  leaf-miner  of  that  tree,  but  Mr.  O.  P. 
Gillette,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  OoUege,  states  in  the  Canadian 
Entomologist  for  July,  1887,  that  he  has  reared  two  fully  developed 
specimens  of  the  larvse  from  the  leaves  of  the  poplar.  They  finish 
their  mines  in  October,  and  early  in  the  following  May  the  beetles 
appear.    The  mine  is  made  next  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Larva. — Whitish ;  broadest  at  the  head  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail ;  jaws 
brown  and  first  segment  behind  the  head  with  brown  rectangular  plates  above  and 
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below ;  the  anal  end  with  a  small  black  spine  extending  back,  which  is  need  by  the 
larva  in  poshing  itself  forward.  Body  qnite  flat  and  the  segments  deeply  notched. 
Length  9»».    (Gillette.) 

52.  ChryBomela  pallida  Say. 

Mr.  Goqnillet  has  found  the  larvae  living  in  commnnities  on  the 
leaves.  Several  were  observed  in  Illinois  to  enter  the  earth  to  pupate 
June  1,  the  beetles  issuing  about  June  19. 

XartMi.~Body  black,  elongated,  much  wrinkled  and  ronghened ;  the  sotnres  of  the 
segments  and  the  under  side  of  the  body  sometimes  tinged  with  brown ;  head  and 
cervical  shield  polished  black.    Length  8°°™.    (French.) 

Beetle.^^BXe  mfons ;  elytra  pale  testaceons,  immaonlate.  Body  very  pale  rnfoas, 
head  obsoletely  punctured ;  an  indented,  abbreyiated  line  or  spot  on  the  vertex  ; 
thorax  with  small  punctures  which  are  sometimes  obsolete ;  elytra  pale  testaceoas, 
with  stri»  of  punctures  which  become  obsolete  before  the  tip ;  beneath  pale.  Leng^ 
15»«.    (Say). 


Fia.  169.— Mine  in  a  poplar  leaf.— Bridgbam  deL 
53.  Crepidodera  helxines  (Linn.). 


This  beetle  is  very  plentiful  in  New  York,  according  to  Mr.  Dev- 
ereaaz,  feeding  on  the  foliage  of  the  poplar.  _         . 
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Inhabitfl  the  anderaide  of  the  leAves  of  Populuf  grandidentata.  Of  •  ehestnat-bio wn 
eolor,  mealy;  legs  hairy,  black,  pale  brown  above  the  knees;  reins  of  the  fore  wings 
brown,  atigma  smoky  yellow,  margined  with  black ;  back  with  two  rows  of  impressed, 
squarish  foseons  spots ;  on  each  side,  two  rows  of  impressed  dots;  honey-tnbeseqnal- 
iDg  a  third  of  the  distance  to  the  tip.  Length  to  tips  of  wings  .9S  inches.  (Thomas^ 
3  Bt.  Ins.  IlL) 


Fig.  170.- The  Poplarttem QallLoase.    Man dd. 

55.  Ths  poplar-stem  gall- louse. 

PemphiguB  populioauliM  Fitch. 

Forming  imperfectly  globalar  galls  the  size  of  a  bullet  at  the  Jnnction  of  the  leaf 
with  its  stalk,  these  galls  having  a  month-like  orifice  on  their  nnderside,  and  a  large 
cavity  within,  crowded  with  small  dull  white  lice  and  their  white  cast  skins,  and  with 
winged  lice  of  a  blne-black  color,  their  antennie  reaching  beyond  the  base  of  their 
wings,  the  rib- vein  of  their  fore  wings  black,  thick,  much  thicker  at  its  apex  along 
tlie  inner  margin  of  the  stigma,  and  the  short  veinlet  boanding  the  anterior  end  of 
this  spot  more  slender  than  the  rib-vein ;  its  length  0.10,  and  to  the  tigs  of  its  wings 
0.15.    (Fiteh.)    Observer  at  Maine  and  in  Rhode  Island.       jigitized  by  GoOqIc 
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56.  The  poplar  gall-louse. 
Pemphigus  popularius  Fitch . 

Late  in  aatamn,  wandering  np  and  down  the  trank  of  the  balsam  poplar,  a  gall- 
louse  closely  like  the  preceding,  but  its  abdomen  green,  its  antennie  short,  reaching 
but  two-thirds  the  distance  to  the  wing  sockets,  and  the  rib-vein  of  its  wings  not 
thicker  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  stigma;  its  length  0.13  to  the  tip  of  its  wings. 

The  female  black,  slightly  dusted  over  with  a  glaucous  gray  powder;  the  abdomen 
dull  green  with  a  small  coating  of  white  flocculent  wool,  its  opposite  sides  parallel 
and  its  tip  abruptly  rounded ;  the  antennad  short,  thick,  and  thread-like ;  the  wings 
dull  hyaline,  their  rib-Tein  black  and  the  oblique  yeins  slender  and  blackish  with  the 
basal  third  of  the  third  vein  abortive  and  the  fourth  yein  perceptibly  thicker  towards 
its  base;  and  the  small  branch  of  the  rib -vein  bounding  the  anterior  end  of  the 
stigma  having  nearly  the  same  thickness  with  the  rib-yein.    (Fitch.) 

57.  The  poplar-bullet  gall-louse. 

Pemphigus  populi-glohuU  Fitch. 

In  July,  on  the  leaves  of  the  balsam  poplar  slightly  above  their  base,  an  irregular 
globular  apple  green  gall  the  size  of  a  bullet,  projecting  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf,  with  a  curved  mouth-like  orifice  on  the  under  side,  the  cavity  within  con- 
taining numerous  small  pale  green  andsmaller  dusky  lice  with  the  ends  of  their  bodies 
covered  with  short  white  cotton-like  threads,  and  larger  winged  ones  which  are  of  a 
black  color,  with  the  abdomen  dusted  over  with'  white  meal  and  with  thin  white 
woolly  fiber  on  the  back,  and  their  antennse  reaching  the  base  of  the  wings,  which 
are  clear  hyaline,  their  veins  slender  and  white  or  colorless,  except  the  outer  mar- 
ginal vein,  which  is  black  to  the  end  of  the  stigma,  and  also  the  rib-vein,  which  is  much 
thicker  at  its  apex ;  their  length  0.07  and  to  the  tip  of  their  wings  0.11.    (Fitch.) 

58.  The  poplar-vein  oall-louse. 

Pemphigus  popuU-venos  Fitch. 

In  July  an  oblong  compressed  excrescence  like  a  cock's  comb,  of  a  light  red  color 
varied  with  pale  yellow,  growing  from  the  midvein  of  balsam  poplar  leaves  on  their 
upper  side  with  an  orifice  on  the  opposite  under  side ;  a  cavity  within  containing  a 
multitude  of  lice  and  their  white  oast  skins,  interspersed  with  a  whitish  meal-like 
powder;  those  with  wings  being  black,  with  coarse  thread-like  antennte  reaching  to 
the  base  of  the  wings,  which,  with  their  oblique  veins,  are  pellucid  and  colorless,  the 
coarse  rib-vein  being  blackish  and  more  thick  at  its  tip  along  the  inner  margin  of  the 
stigma,  and  the  vein  of  the  outer  margin  being  blackish  and  somewhat  coarse  from 
its  base  to  the  stigma;  its  length  0.05  and  to  the  tip  of  the  wings  0.08.    (Fitch.) 

Other  insects  occurriDg  on  the  poplar  are  the  following: 
Order  Lepidopteba. 

59.  Papilio  tumus  Linn.    (Miss  O.  G.  Soule,  Can.  Ent.,  xviii^  p.  129.1 

60.  Papilio  glauous  Linn. 

61.  Papilio  cresphontes  Cramer.    On  P.  dilatata  (Scudder). 

62.  Eugmia  jalhum  B.  and  L. 

63.  Limenitis  arckippus  (Cramer)  (Lintner,  Ent.  Contr.,  ii,  p.  166.) 

64.  Thanaos  persius  Scudd. 
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65.  Prionoxp8tiisrohini<»  Harris.  On  Populus  candicans.  (Eellicott^  Bull. 

Bafifalo  Soc.  l^at.  So.,  iv,  p.  30.) 

66.  Gossm  undosu8  Lintner  (Oontr.,  iv,  p.  130.)    At  Green  River,  Wyom- 

ing,  probably  on  P.  baUamifera. 

67.  Mepidlus  argenteomaculatm  Harris.    (J.  B.  Smith  in  Can.  Ent,  xx, 

p.  233.)  See  Chestnut  Insects,  p.  346. 

68.  JSgeria  tibiale  Harris.    Found  in  New  Hampshire  in  P.  candicans 

Harris.    (Amer.  Joarn.  Sc,  xxxvi,  1839,  p.  305.) 

69.  (Edemasia  condnna  Abb.  Sm.    (Biley's  unpublished  notes.) 

70.  Tdea polyphemm  (Linn.)    (W.  Brodie,  and  also  Lugger.) 

71.  Platyaamia  cecropia  (Linn.)    ( W.  Brodie,  and  also  Lugger.) 

72.  Datana  anguMi  G.  and  B.,  Providence,  EL  I. 

73.  Hypkantria  cunea  (Drury.)     (H.  textar  Harris.) 

74.  Anisota  senatoria  A.  and  S.,  Providence,  October  6,  one  seen  feed- 

ing on  a  poplar  leaf. 

75.  Amphipyra  pyramidaides  Guen.    See  Oak  Insects,  p.  171. 

76.  Metanema  quercivararia  Guen.    See  p.  182. 

77.  Tephrosia  cribrataria  Guen^e.     Larva  on  Populus  tremuloides  and  P. 

fastigiata  (Guen6e.) 

78.  Apatela  oblinita  (Sm.  Abb.)    Lombardy  poplar.    (W.  Saunders,  3d 

Rt.  Ontario  Ent.  Soc.)    See  Willow  Insects. 
The  following  1?ineidaB  occur,  according  to  Chambers,  on  the  poplars, 
aspens,  etc. : 

79.  Cemiostoma  albella  Chamb. 

80.  Batrachedra  salicipomonella  Olems. 

81.  Batrachedra  prceangusta  B.9>\voTth. 

82.  Batrachedra  striolata  Zeller. 

83.  Aspidisca  sp  t  makes  a  minute  mine  in  aspen  leaves  in  Oregon.   Pos- 

sibly it  is  A.  splendoriferella  Clems. 

84.  Cfracilariapopuliella  Chamb.    Larva  rolls  aspen  leaves  in  the  Bocky 

Mountains. 

85.  Cfraoilaria  purpuriella  Chamb.    Larva  mines  leaves  of  silver-leafed 

poplar.    (Can.  Ent.) 

86.  IdthocoUetis  populieUa  Chamb.    Larva  in  a  tentiform  mine  in  under 

dide  of  leaves  of  silver  poplar. 

87.  PhyllocnistispopuliellaGhskmh.    Small  serpentineminesin  the  leaves 

of  Lombardy  poplar  and  aspens  from  sea-level  up  to  10,000  feet 
altitude  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado.    (Chambers  in  letter.) 

88.  Oryptolechia  quercicella  Clemens.    See  p.  182. 

COLEOPTEBA. 

80*  Hyperplatys  aspersus  (Say).    See  p.  292. 

90.  Saperda  vestita  Say*    On  poplar  in  July,  Providence  (G.  Hunt,  p. 
474.) 
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9L  JHcercaprolongata  Lee.  Bores  in  the  aspen  (Oockerell,  Ent  Mouttu 
Mag.,  London,  March,  1888,  p.  232 ;  also  for  the  specific  characters 
see  Can.  Ent,  xx,  p.  65). 

92.  Xanthonia  villosula  (Mela.).    Common  on  leaves.    (Chittenden  in 

letter). 

'  HEMIPTEEA. 

93.  Chaitophoms  candieans  Koch.    Balm  of  Oilead. 

94.  Ohaitophorus  populicola  ThoB. 

95.  PemphiguBpopuliramulorum  Biley. 

96.  Pemphigui  pqpulitrcm^versua  Biley. 

97.  Pemphigus  papuUmanilis  RHej. 

98.  Pemphigus pseudobyrsa  (Walsh). 

99.  Pemphigus  vagabundus  (Walsh). 

HTHENOPTEBA. 

100.  Oimbex  amerieana  Leach.    (Lugger,  BalL  No.  9,  Ag.  Exp.  Stat., 
Not.  1889,  p.  48). 


nrsECTs  nr JUBious  to  the  bass-wood  ob  uhdee  ibbb. 

Tilia  amerieana  Linn. 

AFFECTING  THE  TRUNK. 

1.  Thb  unden  borer. 

Saperda  vesHta  Say. 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  Cbrambtcioa. 

Boring  in  the  trank,  andermining  the  bark  for  6  or  8  inches  in  siniunis  galleriea» 
or  penetrating  the  solid  wood  an  eqnal  distance,  rather  slender  gmbs,  with  three 
pairs  of  thoracic  feefc,  transforming  into  a  greenish  snnif-yellow  longioom  beetle,  with 
six  black  spots  near  the  middle  of  the  back. 


Fio.  171.— The  Linden  borer,  beetle  of  utt.  size,  a,  npper,  6,  under,  tide  of  heed  and  three  thoredo 
segmente ;  e,  aide  view  of  heed  of  grub  i  tf,  (op  view  of  two  segmenta,  showing  tbeoTSl  apote ;  e.  the 
grab,  alightly  enlarged.— From  Packard. 

The  beetles,  according  to  Dr.  Paal  Swift,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris, 
were  foand  in  Philadelphia  apon  the  small  branches  and  leaves  May 
28,  and  it  is  said  that  they  come  out  as  early  as  the  first  of  the  months 
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and  oontinne  to  make  their  way  throngh  the  bark  of  the  tnink  and 
large  branches  daring  the  whole  of  the  sammer.  They  immediately  fly 
into  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  there  feed  upon  the  epidermis  of  the  tender 
twigs  and  the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  often  wholly  denuding  the  latter^ 
and  causing  the  leaves  to  fall. 

They  deposit  their  eggs,  two  or  three  in  a  place,  upon  the  trunk  or 
branches,  especially  about  the  forks,  making  slight  incisions  or  punct- 
ures for  their  reception  with  their  strong  jaws.  As  many  as  ninety 
eggs  have  been  taken  fh>m  a  single  beetle. 

2.  Pogonockenu  nmbiluB  Lee. 

According  to  Le  Ctonte  this  longicom  lives  in  the  bass-wood. 

AFFSGTINa  THB  LBAYBS. 
3.  THB  JAUm  INCH-WOBM. 

mbmtia  MUaria  Harris. 

Order  Lbpidoptbba  ;  family  FuAummDM. 

in  Hay  and  Jane,  defbliating  the  braQches,  a  bright  yeUow  looper  or  meMorlng 
worm  with  a  mst-eolored  head,  and  ten  crinkled  black  lines  along  the  back,  descend* 


no.  m— The  Ifane  ineb-wonn,  the  winc^eM  femsle,  and  the  iDale.~From  Comttoek. 

Ing  at  the  end  of  Jnne  to  the  ground  and  pupating  three  or  fonr  inches  under  the 
sarface  of  the  soil ;  appearing  as  moths  with  their  bnlT-brown  wings  inOctober  and 
November.  jigitized  by  GoOglc 
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While  this  worm  is  oA/en  foand  on  apple  and  elm  trees,  the  lime  or 
linden  is  its  proper  food-tree.  The  females  are  wingless  and  grab-like, 
much  larger  than  the  female  canker-worm  moth,  white,  marked  with 
two  dorsal  rows  of  black  patches ;  they  lay  their  eggs  in  little  dusters 
in  crevices  in  the  trunk  or  in  the  branches,  and  in  the  spring  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  unfold  they  hateh.  Their  habits  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  canker-worm,  and  the  best  means  of  protection  against  them  are 
those  employed  against  the  canker-worm,  t.  a.,  the  use  of  tarred  paper 
daubed  over  with  printer's  ink  or  troughs  of  oil  around  the  trunk  of 
trees  to  prevent  the  females  from  ascending  the  trees  to  lay  their  eggs. 

The  maZe.— Pale  ocheroas,  with  light  brown  specks  and  bands.  Head,  body,  front 
or  costal  edge  of  the  fore  wings  and  transverse  band  on  the  wings  ooncoloroos,  being 
pale  brown.  Forewings  with  a  faint,  cnrved,  sinoate,  diffuse  inner  line ;  outer  line 
dark  brown,  slightly  sinnate,  with  a  large  obtuse  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  wing ;  it 
is  shaded  externally  with  a  broad  pale-brown  band,  which  breaks  up  into  flecks  on 
the  outer  edge ;  a  well-marked  disoal  dot.  Hind  wings  without  any  markings,  some- 
what paler  than  the  fore  pair.    Expanse  of  wings  2  inches. 

4.  Eugenia  alniaria  (Linn.). 

The  caterpillar  is  called  the  stick  worm  from  its  habit  of  holding  itself 
out  erect  like  a  piece  of  a  twig,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance. 
It  was  observed  on  the  linden  by  Dr.  Harris  in  August  and  September. 
When  about  to  pupate  it  spins  an  oblong  oval,  tough  but  thin,  paper- 
like cocoon,  open  or  loose  at  each  end.  The  chrysalis  is  large,  covered 
with  bloom.  The  moth  appeared  in  confinement  September  25  to  27. 
(See  Chestnut  Insects,  p.  344) 

5.  Datana  minxstra  (Drury). 

August  26  I  found  fourteen  full-grown  larvae  on  the  bass-wood  or 
native  linden,  not  differing  from  a  colony  of  seventy-seven  larvsB  found 
on  the  apple  August  22  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  described  below.  The 
young  as  well  as  full-grown  cluster  thickly  together,  often  raising  the 
head  and  tail  in  a  ludicrous  manner. 

Mrs.  Anna  K.  Dimmock  gives  a  summary  of  its  history  (Psyche  iv, 
279)  as  follows : 

Datana  ministra  Drury  (Illust.  Nat.  Hist.  17X3,  v.  2,  p.  25,  pi.  14,  fig.  3).  Harris 
Rept.  Ins.  Ii^jur.  Veg.,  1641,  p.  311-312)  describes  the  larva  and  imago,  and  this  de- 
scription is  repeat4>td,  with  the  addition  of  a  wood-cut  of  the  larva  and  a  colored  figure 
of  the  imago,  in  his  Treatise  on  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  in  1862;  he  gives  (Entom.  Corresp., 
1869,  p.  308-310,  pi.  2.  fig.  4)  a  description  with  colored  figure  of  the  larva.  Grote 
and  Robinson  (Proc.  Entom.  Soc.  Phil.,  1866,  v.  6,  p.  11-12)  describes  the  imago  and 
the  larva  with  especial  reference  to  distinguishing  it  from  the  larvao  of  other  species 
of  Datana,  Harris  (I,  o.)  gave  as  food-plants  of  the  larvie  apple  and  cherry ;  Riley 
(Amer.  Entom.,  July-August,  1870,  v.  2,  p.  263)  adds  Juglans  nigra;  and  8outhwick 
and  Beutenmtiller  (Science  Record,  15  April,  1884,  v.  2,  p.  133)  in  a  list  of  the  food- 
plants  of  larvflB  of  species  of  Datana,  add,  for  D.  ministra,  QuereuB,  Corjflus,  Carga, 
CratasguBy  Rohinia,  Betula,  Tilia^  Castaneay  and  Fagns,  The  eggs  of  this  species,  which 
are  often  found  in  groups  beneath  the  leaves  of  Betula  alba,  are,  at  least  in  eastern 
Massachusetts,  very  often  nearly  all  destroyed  by  a  minute  hymenopterons  parasite. 
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Larva  .70  IjiM  in  length,  an  doM  loood.— Body  much  less  hairy  tbaa  the  fdll-grofrn 
larva;  head  black,  of  the  usual  size;  prothoracic  segment  swollen,  reddish  amber, 
with  a  transverse  black  thickened  spot  giving  rise  to  a  few  long  unequal  whitish 
hairs.  End  of  body  with  two  large  black  spines  directed  straight  out.  Body  yellow- 
ish, with  pale  Japan  varoish-brown  stripes,  the  dorso-mediau  one  twico  as  widc^  as> 
the  others.    Described  from  forty  specimens. 

ThesatM  larva  after  molting,  .75  inch  long, — Body  black,  as  in  the  full  fed  larva. 
Anal  spines  much  stouter,  less  acute  than  before ;  the  body  is  more  hairy,  aud  in  gen- 
eral much  as  in  the  full-fed  larva.    By  August  28  all  had  molted  and  begun  to  feed. 

FnlUfed  larva  on  apple.— Body  thick,  of  very  uniform  width,  smooth,  cylindrical,  with 
long  white  hairs,  those  on  the  prothoracic  segment  and  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal 
segments  the  longest,  being  twice  as  long  as  the  body  is  thick.  The  segments  are 
thickened  a  little  behind.  Head  large,  considerably  broader  than  the  body,  and 
shining  black.  Prothoracic  shield  yellow,  with  a  short  black  stripe  on  the  lower 
edge  of  each  side.  Body  smooth,  black,  with  four  greenish-yellow  stripes  on  each 
side,  the  stripes  being  about  one-third  as  wide  as  the  black  interspace.  Beneath,  i» 
a  lateral  greenish-yellow  somewhat  interrupted,  stripe,  and  a  median  fine  nninter-^ 
rupted  greenish  filiform  Hue.  Abdominal  legs  and  base  of  thoracic  legs  livid  yellow ; 
thoracic  legs  black.  A  black  blotch  on  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  legs.  XiCngth  1.40 
inches.    Described  from  seventy-seven  specimens.* 

6.  Pantographa  limala  Grote. 

Id  September  the  caterpillar  of  this  Pyralid  rolls  the  leaves  of  the 
bass-wood  Id  a  x>eculiar  manDer,  as  observed  by  Professor  Fernald  in 
Maine  and  by  Miss  Mnrtfeldt  in  Minnesota.  As  stated  by  Professor 
Fernald,  they  pupate  about  the  middle  of  October,  the  moth  in  confine- 
ment emerging  during  the  first  week  in  November,  but  probably  in 
natore  hibernating  as  a  pupa  under  the  leaves,  and  appearing  as  a  moth 
the  succeeding  spring. 

The  larva  cuts  the  leaf  across  from  near  the  middle  of  the  side,  past 
the  midrib  nearly  an  inch,  in  the  larger  leaves.  This  cut,  which  is 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  first  starts  directly  across  the  leaf,  then 
curves  gradually  towards  the  apex,  then  back  to  the  former  direction^ 
80  that  the  entire  cut  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  somewhat 
straightened  out.  The  part  beyond  the  cut  is  rolled  over  so  as  to  form 
a  cone  with  the  apex  toward  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  when  inclosing  a 
larva  both  ends  are  turned  in,  so  as  to  close  the  openings.  In  drawing 
the  parts  of  the  leaf  together  the  larva  spins  the  thread  from  side  to 
side— from  the  side  of  the  cone  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  beyond,  about 
forty  times  in  a  place  before  moving  to  another.  The  second  set  of 
threads,  which  is  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  an  inch  from  the  last,'frequently 
draws  the  parts  of  the  leaf  together  so  much  that  the  thread  of  other 
bundles  hang  in  a  loop.    The  larva  deposits  its  excrement  within  the 

*  Daiana  sp. — ^This  species  occnrred  on  the  linden  at  Bmnswick,  Me.,  August  26. 
Its  larva  is  yellowish,  the  prothoracic  segment  being  entirely  yeUowish,  and  the  base 
of  aU  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  feet  with  a  large  conspicuous  yellow  area ;  four 
large  yeUow  patches  between  the  four  anterior  pairs  of  abdominal  and  the  anal  legs. 
The  eight  yellow  stripes  are  rather  wider  than  in  D.  anguHi, 
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€one,  toward  the  larger  end.  When  about  to  pupate,  the  caterpillar 
draws  a  portion  of  a  leaf  around  it,  lining  it  with  silk,  thus  forming  a 
delicate  cocoon. 

Xarva.— Body  spindle-shaped,  and  somewhat  stoat  in  proportion  to  the  length.  Pea 
green,  ahont  the  color  of  the  nnder  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  hass-wood.  The  nsnal 
warts  are  present,  of  a  dall  hrownish  color  and  emitting  pale  hairs.  The  head,  tho- 
racic shield,  and  legs  are  pitchy  hlack,  while  the  month-parts  are  a  little  lighter,  and 
there  is  a  small  hlack  spot  on  each  side  of  the  first  segment  hack  of  the  head,  Just  in 
front  of  the  spiracle.  The  anal  plate  is  dull  hrownish.  Length,  25>°">  when  at  rest, 
and  30™™  when  in  motion.    (Femald,  Can.  Ent.,  zvi,  p.  25.) 

7.  LiihocolletU  luceHella*  Clem. 

The  larva  mines  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  TUia  ammcofui  (bass- 
wood)  in  July,  September,  and  October.  The  mine  is  most  frequently 
nearly  square  in  form,  and  when  completed  both  cuticles  of  the  leaf  are 
left  nearly  transparent,  and  the  leaf  is  not  folded.  The  ^^  frass  ^  is  cast 
on  the  edges  of  the  mine.  It  weaves  an  oval  cocoon,  thin  enough,  how- 
ever, to  permit  the  pupa  to  be  seen  through  the  cuticle.  The  imago 
appears  in  August  and  May. 

Larva, — ^The  larva  is  cylindrical.  The  head  pale  hrown ;  the  body  pale  greenish 
white  with  a  series  of  dorsal  brown  spots  from  the  third  ring  posteriorly. 

Moih. — AnteuniB  silvery.  Head,  taft,  and  thorax  silvery.  Anterior  wings  silvety 
irom  the  base  to  the  middle,  and  thence  to  the  tip  golden,  with  a  golden  costal  streak 
from  the  base  not  extended  to  the  middle.  Abont  the  middle  of  the  wing  Is  a  eilvery 
band,  broadly  margined  Internally  with  golden,  and  with  a  minute  hlack  p<Hnt  on  the 
costa  intern(dly ;  a  costal  silvery  spot,  margined  internally  by  a  black  §pot,  nearly  op- 
posite to  which  is  a  large  dorsal  silvery  streak  margined  internally  hj lOLCbUqmehUKk 
line;  near  the  tip  is  a  costal,  silvery,  nnmargined  streak  onrving  to  the  tip ;  cilia 
golden  at  the  tip,  and  on  inner  margin  silvery.  No  apical  spot  nor  hinder  margrinal 
line.  Hind  wings silveivgray,  cilia  the  same.  Abdomen  blackish,  tipped  with  ailveiy 
gray.    (Clemens.) 

8.  Ck>leopkora  tilu^foUella  Clem. 

The  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  linden  from  the  beginning  to  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  enters  on  pupation  in  the  latter  days  of  May  or 
early  in  June. 

The  case  is  black,  somewhat  pistol-formed ;  straight  along  the  upper 
edge,  turned  abruptly  down  so  as  to  form  a  handle-like  appendage  be- 
hind, with  a  toothed,  flattened  projection  about  the  middle  of  the  under 
edge,  whence  to  the  mouth  of  the  case  it  is  cylindrical. 

At  this  date  the  larva  does  not  miae  the  leaf,  but  ealte  holes  in  it,  de. 
vouring  its  substance.  The  case  is  fixed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf, 
and  is  easily  seen,  even  on  the  leaves  of  the  higher  branches. 

XortMi.— The  body  of  the  larva  is  dnll,  dark-brown  and  the  dorsal  plates  and  head 
black.    (Clemens). 

*I  received  five  specimens  of  this  from  Dr.  Clemens ;  it  is  very  distinct  from  any 
Eoropean  species.    The  exp.  al.  (omitted  by  Dr.  Clemens)  is  3^  lin.— H.  T.  Stainton. 
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9.  The  Lindbw  lbaf-bbbtlb. 

Chrjf$omela  §calari$  Leoonte. 

Order  Colkoptbra  ;  family  CHRTSOMBUDiB. 

Ii^Jarixig  the  learefl,  a  stoat-bodied  beetle  with  silvery  wing-ooTers  spotted  with 
green,  laying  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  in  the  spring,  from  which  fat,  thick-bodied  white 
gmbs  develop,  with  a  lateral  row  of  large  black  dots,  and  which  also  prey  on  the 
leaves. 

While  this  beaatifkil  and  abandant  beetle  is  more 
common  on  the  alder,  it  also  occurs  on  the  lime-tree 
SBd  elm.    They  may  be  found  on  these  trees  in  April, 
May,  and  Jane,  and  a  second  brood  in  September      t 
and  October.    We  have  taken  them  in  oaitu  on  the 
alder  in  Maine  the  middle  of  May.    The  gmbs  are     ^ 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  the  beetles  on  the  leaves 
in  spring  and  come  to  their  growth  towards  the  end 
of  Jane  in  Massachosetts,  according  to  Harris,  who      fio.  i78.-.cAry««H»eto 
believes  that  they  go  into  the  ground  to  turn  to  pupae.        •«i<aH#.-smith  dd. 

Since  the  foregoing  account  was  prepared,  we  have  observed  this 
beetle  in  all  its  stages.  At  Brunswick,  Me.,  during  July  and  August, 
1881,  it  was  very  abundant  on  the  numerous  linden  trees  in  the  campus 
of  Bowdoin  College,  eating  rounded  holes  in  the  leaves  and  causing 
them  to  turn  yellow  and  unsightly,  as  if  to  prematurely  fall.  Nearly 
every  tree  and,  in  some  cases,  nearly  every  leaf  on  a  tree  was  infested 
by  the  disgusting  pale  grubs,  while  scattered  patches  of  eggs  occurred 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves;  and  daring  the  first  to  last  of  August 
the  beetles  were  found  not  uncommonly  upon  the  leaves.  The  trees 
coald  be  protected  by  showering  the  leaves  with  London  purple  in 
water  when  the  grubs  first  appear  late  in  June.  From  these  specimens 
the  following  descriptions  were  drawn  up : 

£gg. — Rather  lurge,  oval  oylindrioal,  yellow,  several  together  attached  by  one  end ; 
aboat  1.5™""  in  length. 

Larva, — Body  very  thick,  curved  np  like  that  of  the  grab  of  the  Colorado  potato- 
beetle,  being  mnoh  swollen  behind  the  thoracic  segmeuts,  while  the  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men is  carved  down.  Head  honey-yellow,  darker  over  the  Jaws ;  antenns  bluish, 
except  at  base ;  eyes  black.  Prothoracic  shield  blackish  in  the  young  before  the  last 
molt ;  in  fnll-grown  individuals  not  all  black,  but  pale,  with  four  irregularly  square 
black  spots.  Body  behind  dirty  white  with  a  row  of  dorsal  and  lateral  dusky  spots. 
Legs  pale,  spotted  with  black  at  the  Joints.  A  pair  of  meso-tboracic  spiracles,  and 
eight  pairs  of  smaller  abdominal  ones.  Low  down,  on  the  sides  of  the  second  and 
third  thoracic  segments  a  curvilinear  black  spot.    Length,  8  to  9°*™. 

Pupa, — Body  pare  white ;  prothoracic  shield  with  long  scattered  hairs  around  the 
edge  and  in  two  groups  on  the  back ;  antennse  curving  around  between  the  eyes  and 
jaws,  and  with  the  ends  resting  on  the  tips  of  the  elytra.  The  insect  nndonbtedly 
descends  into  the  earth  to  pupate. 

The  defi/s.— Head,  prothorax,  and  under  side  of  body  dark  coppery  green,  with  scat- 
tered pits.  Antennae,  palpi,  and  legs  pale  pitchy  yellow ;  elytra  coppery  green  and 
whitish,  the  green  forming  a  broad  median  stripe,  sendiug  prolongations  outwards 
toward  the  middle  of  jthe  elytra,  the  first  pair  of  branches  nearly  parallel  to  the  band, 
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the  second  becoming  more  and  more  at  right  angles  to  the  band,  the  last  short  and  broad 
near  the  tip  of  the  body.  Eleven  rounded  dark-green  spots  in  the  whitish  field ;  the 
pair  near  the  shoulders  gonrd-shaped ;  two  of  the  spots  behind  the  middle  of  the  elytra 
teaching  each  other.  The  pits  or  punctures  near  the  sutures  of  the  elytra  arranged 
in  three  lines  parallel  to  the  median  line  of  union  of  the  body ;  elsewhere  they  are 
arranged  irregnlarly. 

10.  The  leaf-mining  hispa. 

Odontota  ruhra  Weber. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Devereaux  writes  us  from  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  that  this  beetle 
^^  is  a  tery  conspicuoas  pest  here,  destroying  the  entire  foliage  of  every 
bass-wood  in  many  forests,  excepting  trees  of  great  height." 

11.  The.  LINDEN  OAIX^BHTE. 

Phyiapius  abnarmiM  Garman. 

Prodaoes  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  American  linden  or  bass-wood,  Tilia  americana 
Linn. 

The  transverse  strise  of  the  abdomen  number  about  56.  This  mite 
differs  from  all  the  other  Pbytopti  I  have  seen  in  that  the  abdouien^ 
just  before  the  terminal  sucker,  is  noticeably  enlarged.  But  few  speci- 
mens have  been  examined,  as  they  have  been  very  rare.  In  many 
of  the  galls,  comparatively  large,  elongate  eggs  occur,  which  probably 
belong  to  some  larger  mite  which  preys  on  the  gall-mites. 

The  gall  is  top-shaped,  expanding  above  and  contracting  towards 
the  upper  snrface  of  the  leaves  into  a  neck.  It  measures  .155  inch  in 
height,  and  .100  inch  in  diameter.  The  walls  are  deeply  infolded^ 
sometimes  giving  rise  to  unequal  lobes.  The  outer  surface  is  smooth, 
green  and  devoid  of  hairs.  The  cavity  of  the  gall  is  made  unsym- 
metrical  by  the  deeper  impressions  of  the  wall.  The  inside  of  the 
latter  is  slightly  roughened  by  small  folds,  and  is  clothed  with  long 
aciculate,  unicellular  hairs.  These  galls  occur  sparingly  on  the  leaves 
of  large  trees  in  open  woods  at  Bloomington,  111.  (H.  Garman  m 
Forbes's  1st  Illinois  Bt.) 

The  following  insects  also  occur  on  the  linden: 

Order  Hymenopteba. 

12.  Selandria  tiliw  Norton  (Trans.  Amer.  Ent  Soc.,  i,  250). 

Order  Lepidopteba. 

13.  Limenitis  arthemis  (Drury).    (Scudder). 

14.  Grapta  interrogationis  (Fabricius). 

15.  Grapta  comma  Harris.    "On  Linden,  October  IT.'^    (Riley's M3. 

notes.) 

16.  Papilio  glaucus  Linn.    (Scudder). 

17.  Papilio  turnua  Linn.  (Ent.  Soc.  Ontario), 

18.  Ceratomia  amyntor  (lUbn.  (Lintner  i,  188)# 
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19.  Seiapteron  roHniw  H.  Edwards.    Destructive  to  Populns  alba  in 

Nevada  (Edwards,  Bull.  Buffalo  Ent.  Soc.,  iii,  p.  72). 

20.  Smerinthus  exccecatus  A.  and  S.  (Fischer,  Can.  Ent.,  xvi,  p.  17). 

21.  Halesidota  caryce  Harris.    (Beutemiiller). 

22.  Halesidota  tessellarls  A.  and  S.  (Walsh). 

23.  LoehmcBU%  manteo  Doabld. 

24.  Phobetrum  hyalinum  Walsh.  ' 

25.  Parasa/ratema  Grote.    (August  27,  Miss  E.  A.  Morton,  in  letter.) 

26.  Datana  ministra  (Drury).    (Beutenmuller). 

27.  Clisiocampa  disstria  HUbn.    See  p.  119. 

28.  Uacles  imperialis  (Beutenmuller).     On  the  bass-wood,  European 

linden,  and  white  linden. 

29.  Platyaamia  cecropia  L.  (W.  Brodie). 

30.  Telea  polyphefhus  Linn.    (Biley^s  MS.  notes.) 

31.  Apatela  hastulifera  (Sm.  Abb.),  Lintner  (Contr.,  iii,  p.  168). 

32.  Apatela  americana  Harris. 

33.  Eugonia  subsignaria  (HUbner). 

34.  Lithocolletis  lucetiella  Olems.    LarvsB  in  tentiform  mine  on  under 

surface  of  leaves.    (Chambers.) 

35.  Lithocolletis  tiliceella  (Ghamb.).    Larvse  in  tentiform  mine  on  upper 

surface  of  leaves.    (Chambers.) 

36.  CoUophora  tilicefolieUa  Glems.    Larva  only  known.    It  lives  in  a 

case  and  feeds  on  the  under  side  of  leaves.    (Chambers.) 

Order  Coleopteba. 

37.  Hispa  quadrata  Fabr.    Mines  the  leaves.    (Chambers.) 

38.  Prionus  brevicomis  Fabr.    In  logs  of  bass-wood  (Smith,  Rep.  Ent. 

Conn.,  1872,  p.  346). 

39.  Parandra  brunnea  Fabricius  (in  stumps,  Schaupp,  in  letter). 

40.  Chrysobothris  femorata  Fabr.    (Riley's  7th  Rep.,  p.  72.) 

41.  Oystophorus  verrucosus  (Olivier).    Taken  from  bass-wood,  October  29, 

South  Woodstock,  Gonn.    (Chittenden  in  letter). 

42.  Stenoscelis  brevis  (Boh.).    Taken  with  the  preceding  species.    (Chit- 

tenden.)   In  decaying  wood  (Townsend,  Can.  Ent.,  xviii,  p.  68). 

43.  Oucujus  clavipes  (Fab.).    Under  bark  (Townsend,  1.  c,  p.  66). 

44.  Brontes  dubius  (Fab.).    Under  bark  (Townsend,  1.  c,  p.  66). 

45.  Alaus  oculatus  (Linn.).    In  dead  wood  (Townsend,  1.  c,  p.  66). 

46.  Elater  manipularis  (Cand.).    Under  bark  (Townsend,  1.  c,  p.  66). 

47.  Scotobates  calcaratus  (Fab.).    In  dead  wood  (Townsend  1.  c,  p.  67). 

48.  Hoplocephala  bicomis  (Oliv.).    Under  bark  and  in  dead  wood  (Town- 

send,  1.  c,  67). 

49.  Tetratoma  ttuncorum  (Lee.).    Same  as  preceding  (Townsend,  1.  c, 

p.  67). 

50.  Orchesia  castanea  (Melsh.).    Under  bark  (Townsend,  1.  c,  p.  67). 

5  BNT 31 
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51.  JEupsalis  minuta  (Drury).    In  dead  wood  (Townsend,  1.  c ,  p.  6S). 

52.  Oratoparis  lunatus  (Fab.).    In  decaying  wood  (Townsend,  1.  c,  p.  68). 

Order  Dipteba. 

53.  The  Linden  dipteroas  gall-fly,  Oeeidomyia  {tiliw)  verrueioola  Oaten 

Sacken.    Massachasetts  and  New  York  (Osten  Sacken). 

54.  Oeeidomyia  eitrina  O.  Sacken. 

55.  Sciara  tilioola  Osten  Sacken.    See  p.  4IL 

Order  Hbmipteba. 

56.  Laehnus  Umgistigma  Monell.    St.  Lonis,  Mo.    Washington,  D.  C. 

(Townsend,  Insect  Life,  ii,  p.  90). 

57.  DrepanoHphum  tili€B  Eoch  f  (Monell-Thomas). 

58.  Pulvinaria  innumerabilis  Bathvon.    See  p.  412. 

59.  Aspidiotus  ancylus  Putnam. 

60.  Tingis  tilice  Walsh  (Proc.  Bnt.  Soc.  Phil.,  1864,  408). 
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Chaptee  VII. 
nrsECTs  nrjuBious  to  the  bisch. 

Betula  nigra^  B.populi/olia  and  B.  alba. 

A  considerable  de^n^ee  of  interest  attaches  to  the  birch  insects,  not 
only  because  the  birch  is  a  beaatifal  shade  tree,  but  because  many  of 
the  species  injurious  to  the  different  species  of  Betula  also  occur  on 
other  shade  trees,  as  the  oak,  while  many  of  them  have  established 
themselves  in  orchards  and  gardens.  In  our  Bulletin  on  Forest  Insects 
we  enumerated  only  19  species  of  birch  insects ;  these  we  increased  to 
50 ;  afterwards  Mrs.  Dimmock,  in  her  invaluable  article  on  the  insects 
of  Betula  in  North  America,  published  in  Psyche,  enumerated  107 
determined  species,  besides  several  undetermined.*  Mrs.  Dimmock  has 
kindly  allowed  me  to  reproduce  the  article,  which  I  have  done,  under 
the  head  of  the  different  species.  I  have  also  added  a  number,  mostly 
undetermined  larvse,  so  that  now  the  chapter  contains  references  to  or 
descriptions  of  105  species.  Ealtenbach  enumerates  270  European 
birch-feeding  insects,  and  judging  from  the  number  occurring  on  other 
kinds  of  trees  the  number  in  this  country  will  probably  ultimately  be 
found  not  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  birch  insects  of  the  Old  World. 

INJUEINO  THE  TEUNK. 

1.  The  slbnder  xipmDRiA. 

Xiphidria  aiienwitus  Norton. 

Order  Hymknoptera  ;  family  Urogerid^. 

This  "  horn-taiP  borer  is  rarely  met  with.  The  generic  name  was 
given  to  it  from  the  appearance  of  the  sword-like  ovipositor,  which, 
however,  is  much  shorter  than  in  Tremex,  a  member  of  the  same  fam- 
ily. The  body  of  the  imago  or  fly  is  a  little  flattened,  somewhat  turned 
up  behind,  and  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  ends  in  an  obtuse  point,  while 
the  antennae  are  short,  curved,  and  tapering  at  the  end. 

The  present  species  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Patton,  on  June  6,  at 
Waterbury,  Gonn.,  from  a  dead  stick  of  the  black  birch.    <^My  atten- 


*A8  some  of  the  Rpeoies  enamerated  in  her  list  feed  only  on  decaying  wood  and 
ider  the  bark  I  have 
to  them  in  foot-notes. 


under  the  bark  I  have  not  nombered  them  as  trae  birch-feeding  insects^Hmt  referred 
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tioD,"  he  says,  ^<  was  drawn  to  the  spot  by  fiudiug  a  Rhyssa  humida  (Say) 
with  its  ovipositor  firmly  driven  into  the  wood.  Upon  cnttin^^  into  the 
stick,  this  specimen,  together  with  a  pupa  of  the  male  and  several  horn- 
taile  larv86,  were  found.  The  autennsd  of  the  pupa  are  bent  down  upon 
the  sides  of  the  face  and  up  along  the  back  of  the  head.  One  of  the 
larvsd  changed  to  pupa  (female,  length  0.32  inch)  on  the  21st  of  July. 
The  male  agrees  well  with  Norton's  description  as  given  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ent.  Soc.  (ii,  p.  354),  and  is  very  unlike  the  female."  (Oan.  Ent,  xi,  p. 
14,  1879.) 

Male, — ''Pale  honey  yellow,  aDtennie  16  Jointed,  blaokish,  two  or  three  basal  arti- 
cles yellowish ;  a  spot  inclosing  ocelli,  tip  of  mandibles,  sides  of  neck,  of  meso,  and 
metathorax  blackish ;  tergum  irregularly  dark ;  pectus  brown  piceons ;  body  beneath 
and  legs  whitish  ;  wings  hyaline,  nervares  and  stigma  pale;  under  wings  with  two 
middle  cells.    Pennsylvania. "    (Norton.) 

Female. — **  Head  and  thorax  black ;  tibi»  and  tarsi  pale;  wings  hyaline ;  abdomen 
red,  with  six  yellow  spots.    Length  0.40  inch,  expanse  of  wings  0.64  inch: 

''AntenniB  16-Jointed,  black,  piceous  beneath,  especially  toward  tip.  Face  below 
and  between  antennsB,  palpi,  and  base  of  mandibles,  falvoos.  Eyes,  except  for  a 
short  space  above,  bordered  with  yellow,  the  border  covering  nearly  the  whole  cheek 
and  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders,  extending  backward  to  meet  on  the  edge  of 
the  occiput,  thereby  inclosing  a  spot  above  the  eyes,  which  is  black  in  the  center 
but  shading  through  piceons  into  the  yellow  borders.  Space  about  the  ocelli  finely 
rugose,  with  delicate  ridges  radiating  from  each  ocellus;  vertex  behind  the  ocelli 
polished.  A  pit  or  deep  puncture  midway  between  the  lower  ocellus  and  the  inser- 
tion of  the  antenn».  Thorax  closely  and  finely  rugulose ;  scutellum  and  inclosure 
on  the  basal  plates  polished.  Tegul»,  minute  spots  before  the  tegulse,  one  each  side 
above  the  anterior  wing,  and  the  cenchri,  yellow.  Trochanters,  tips  of  cox»  and  of 
femora  dull  yellow ;  femora  piceous,  posterior  pair  black ;  basal  half  of  tibie  and 
basal  Joints  of  tarsi,  except  at  tip,  yellow ;  the  remainder  of  tibifis  and  tarsi  fulvous, 
becoming  brownish  on  the  posterior  tibi».  Wings  hyaline,  iridescent,  nervures  and 
stigma  pale  piceous.  Basal  half  of  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen  black  and 
roughened  with  fine  confluent  punctures;  the  remainder  of  this  segment  and  portions 
of  the  terminal  segment  are  darker  than  the  other  segments  of  the  red  polished  abdo- 
men. A  yellow  spot  on  each  side  of  segments  3,  4,  and  7,  those  on  the  seventh  seg- 
ment being  the  largest.  Sheath  of  the  ovipositor  black ;  abdomen  beneath,  except 
at  base  of  ovipositor,  red.''    (Patton.) 

2.  Tremex  oolumha  Linn. 
Order  Htmbnoptbra  ;  family  Urocbridji. 

Mrs.  Dimmock  gives  Ihe  following  summary  of  its  history  (Psyche,  iv, 

p.  285): 

Tremex  columha  Linn.  (Syst.  Nat.,  1758,  ed.  10,  p.  929).  Harris  (Bept.  Ins.  lojor, 
Veg.,  1841,  p.  389-391)  describes  the  egg,  larva,  and  imago  of  this  insect,  giving  wood 
of  pear,  Ulmue,  and  Platanue  as  food  of  the  larva ;  and  (Entom.  Corresp.,  1869,  p.  360) 
again  describes  the  egg  and  imago.  In  Amer.  Entom.,  Nov.,  1868,  v.  i,  p.  59,  this 
species  is  mentioned  as  ipjnring  oak  and  pear  trees.  Packard  (Qnide  Study  Ins.,  1869, 
p.  228)  quotes  Harris's  accounts  of  the  habits  of  this  species.  Huggins  (Amer.  Entom., 
Feb.  1870,  v.  2,  p.  128)  found  this  insect  ovipositing  in  an  apple  tree.  Packard  (BulL  7. 
U.  S.  Entom.  Comm.,  1881,  p.  105, 106)  figures  the  larva,  which  he  states  to  attack 
Ulmu»f  QuerouSf  Aoer^  and  Platanue;  and  (op.  cit.,  p.  129)  says,  **  In  yellow  birch  at 
Providence,*'  B.  I.  Harrington  (Can.  Entom.,  Dec.,  18^  v.  14,  p.  is&)  gives  i 
notes  upon  this  species  and  adds  Ftkgiu  to  the  food-plants,  C^OOoIc 
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3.  Cr€e8u$  latitanuB  Norton. 

Order  Htmbnoptera  ;  family  TsNTHREDixiDiB. 

The  following  note  is  from  Mrs.  Dimmock's  article  on  birch  insects 
Psyche,  p.  286) : 

CrcBsma  latitar$n$  Norton  (Proo.  Entom.  Soc.  Phil.,  1862,  i,  p.  199).  Norton  (/.  o.) 
describes  the  male  of  this  species,  and  later  (Trans.  Amer.  Entom.  Boc.,  1867,  v.  i,  p. 
84)  deacribea  the  female,  and  adds,  '*  Bred  by  Mr.  Walsh  fW>m  Ihrve  feeding  on 
birch." 

4.  Clytosf  larva. 

Xylotreeku$  eolonus  (Fabr.)f. 

Plate  XII,  Fig.  3,  represents  the  mouth-parts  of  a  Gly tas  nearly  allied 
to  if  not  identical  with  Xylotrechus  coUmus. 

5.  Co$9U9  sp. 

The  following  note  is  from  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Dimmock  (Psyche,  iv.  p. 

274): 

Lintner  (Entom.  Contrib.,  iv,  1878,  p.  244-245)  states  that  the  larvie  of  a  Cossns, 
the  pnpal  cases  of  which  prove  to  be  those  of  some  as  yet  ondesoribed  species,  bore 
in  the  wood  of  Betula  papul\foUa, 

6.  Chr9$obothri8  ^'•ignata  Btkj. 

The  beetle  and  papa  of  this  Baprestid  borer  were 
found  in  the  yellow  birch  June  1,  at  Providence. 

The  notes  on  the  three  following  species  are  copied 
from  Mrs.  Dimmock's  Insects  of  the  Birch :  * 

7.  Tylonotus  himaculatu9  B.sdd, 

T^l0HotH$  kifMeulahu  Hald.  (Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1847, 
V.  10,  p.  38)  is  said  by  Packard  (Bnll.  7,  U.  8.  Entom.  Comm.,  ^^  ni.-Chry$oboth- 
1881,  p.  129)  on  anthority  of  G.  Hnnt,  to  be  foand  "under  bark  rist-Hgnata.  Smith 
of  white  or  paper  birch,  northern  New  York.'' 

"  The  following  species  do  no  ii\jary  to  the  tree,  only  living  in  or  under  the  bark, 
or  in  the  wood  of  dead  and  decaying  trees : 

Nyciobate9  peiujflvanica  De  G^eer  (M^m.,  1775,  v.  5,  p.  52;  pi.  13,  fig.  10).  Schaupp 
(Ball.  Brooklyn  Entom.  Soc.,  July  1881,  v.  4,  p.  23)  writes  of  this  species,  **  Pupte  in 
beech  July  15);  in  hemlock  July  18;  in  birch  Jnly  21." 

Campylu$  dentieamii  Kirby  (Faana  Boramer.,  1837,  pt.  4,  p.  145).  G.  Dimmock 
has  reared  this  species  from  larvae  found  in  partly  decayed  bark  of  Betula  papyraoeat 
on  Mount  Washington,  New  Hampshire.  The  imagos  emerge  from  the  pupie  about 
July  1,  and  are  abundant  during  July  in  the  White  Mountains. 

Troff09iia  oorticalis  Melsh.  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  Oct.  1884,  v.  2,  p.  109), 
Schaupp  (Bull  Brooklyti  Entom.  Soc.,  July  1881,  v.  4,  p.  23)  writes  of  this  species, 
**  Lrfirvfls  in  birch  July  8,  in  beech  August  14,  in  sugar  maple  Jaly  19." 

Ctruchii$ pioeus  Weber  (Observ.  Entom.,  1801,  p.  84).  The  pupse  are  mentioned  by 
Fachs  (Bull.  Brooklyn  Entom.  Soc,  Dec.  1882,  v.  5,  p.  59)  as  being  very  common  in 
an  old  beech  stump,  and  are  briefly  described.  The  larvie  are  mentioned  by  G. 
IHmmock (Direct.  Collect.  Coleopt.,  1872,  p.  20)  as  living  ''in  decayed  chestnut  and 
willow."  The  larvss  are  very  abundant  in  decayed  and  fallen  wood  of  Betula  alba 
daring  autumn.  Quite  a  large  number  of  larvse  taken  in  Milton,  Massachasetts,  No- 
▼ember  10, 1883,  fed  through  th^  winter  and  produced  a  single  beetle.     From  these 
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Fio. 


nb.—BtUamira  ioalarii. 
Smith  del 


8.  ChraeUia  minuia  Fabr. 

Oracilia  minuta  Fabr.  (Spec.  Ins.,  1781,  v.  I,  p.  235). 
Lugger  (Psyche,  Aug.-Sept.  1884,  v.  4,  p.  204)  mentioDS 
breeding  this  species  firom  a  band  of  wood  {Betula  lenta) 
around  a  gin-barrel. 

9.  Bellamira  aoalaria  (Say). 

Bellamira  $oalari8  Say  (Jonru.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1827,  ▼. 
5,  p.  878-279).  Packard  (Bull.  7,  U.  S.  Entom.  Comm., 
1881,  p.  129)  writes  on  authority  of  G.  Hunt,  "Beetle 
and  pupa  found  under  the  bark  of  the  yellow  birch  in 
July,  northern  New  York." 

10.  Leptura  vagans  OMvier. 

This  longicorn  beetle  has  been  bred  by  Mr.  Chitten- 
den, as  he  writes  me,  from  larrte  found  in  the  yellow 
birch. 

AFFECTING  THE  LEAVES. 

11.  The  turnus  swallow-tail. 

Papilio  tumtu  Linn. 

I  have  freqaently  noticed  this  caterpillar  on 
the  leaves  of  the  white  and  poplar-leaved  birch 
late  in  September  and  early  in  October  in 
Providence.  The  butterfly  appears  early  in  June  in  New  England  as 
soon  as  the  lilac  blossoms.  The  eggs  are  laid  soon  after  the  butterfly 
appears;  the  larva  passing  through  five  stages  of  growth. 

Mrs.  Anna  K.  Dimmock  gives  a  summary  of  its  history  (Psyche,  iv, 
p.  283)  as  follows: 

Papilio  iumus  Linn.  (Mantissa,  1767,  ▼.  1,  p.  536).  Harris  (Treatise  on  Ins.  I^Jur. 
Veg.,  1862,  p.  268, 269)  describes  and  figares  the  larva  and  imago  of  this  species,  which 

larrsB  were  reared  seyen  tachinid  flies  (allied  to  Morinia)^  which  emerged  firom  Jane  4 
to  July  6,  1884.  The  digestive  tract  of  the  larvae  of  C,  piceus  is  often  inhabited  by  a 
microscopic  nndescribed  nematode  worm. 

Dendraidea  oonoolar  Newm.  (Entom.  Mag.,  1838,  v.  5,  p.  375).  G.  Dimmock  has  a 
specimen  in  his  collection,  which  he  reared  from  the  bark  of  Betula  papyraoea  at  the 
White  Moan  tains.  New  Hampshire,  the  beetle  emerging  July  8,  1874. 

Dendroidea  canadensis  Latreille  (Consid.  Gen^r.,  1810,  p.  212).  Schaapp  (Boll. 
Brooklyn  Entom.  Soc,  Jaly  1881,  v.  4,  p.  23)  writes  of  this  species,  *'Pap»  in  birch 
Jaly  19,  in  beech  Jnly  23.''  G.  Dimmock  found  a  pupa  of  this  species,  Jane  30,  1874, 
nnder  decayed  bark  of  Betula  papyraoea,  on  Mount  Washington,  New  Hampshire ; 
the  beetle  emerged  from  this  pupa  July  8, 1874. 

Meraoanika  oontraeia  Beau  v.  (Ins.  Afr.  et  Amer.,  1805,  p.  121,  pi.  30,  flg.  2).  Halde- 
man  (Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Advanc.  Sci.,  1850,  v.  2,  p.  347)  briery  notices  the  larva  of 
this  species.  Specimens  in  the  collection  of  G.  Dimmock  were  taken  at  Suffield, 
Conn.,  by  Leroy  H.  Sykes,  in  decaying  bark  of  Betula  lutea, 

Centranopus  oaloaratue  Fabr.  (Entom.  Syst.,  Suppl.,  17^,  p.  52).  Coquillett  (Can. 
Entom.,  June,  1883,  v.  15,  p.  102)  describes  this  larva  very  briefly.  This  larva  is 
often  very  abundant  in  decaying  birch  wood.— (Mrs.  Anna  K.  Dimmock,  Psyche,  iv, 
pp.  283-284). 

Mallota  poetieata  Fabr.  The  larva  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Lii^tner  in  decaying 
birch  wood.    (1st  Ann.  Rep,  State  Eat.  N.  Y.  1882,  211-216.)  .  by^OOglc 

Stenoecelis  hrevis  Boh.  occurs  iu  wood  (Chittenden). 
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is  stated  to  feed  on  ^ild  cherry.  Morris  (Synop.  Lepid.  N.  A.,  18G2,  p.  2)  describes 
larva  and  imago,  giving  for  food-plaot ''  varioos  species  of  Prunus,**  Sannders  (Can. 
Entom.,  Feb.,  1869,  v.  1,  p.  53, 54)  describes  egg  and  young  larva,  and  later  (op.  city 
Apr.,  1869,  V.  i,  p.  74)  describes  adnlt  larva.  Scndder  (Amer.  Nat.,  Aug.,  1869,  v.  3, 
p.  330)  gives  as  food-plants :  apple,  CratagmB^  Prumus  virginianaj  cultivated  cherry, 
AlnM$f  lAriodendron  tuHpifera,  Fraxinu9  $amhu€{folia,  Betulat  Tiliaf  and  QuereuSf  and 
later  (Can.  Entom.,  May,  1672,  v.  4,  p.  84),  on  authority  of  Abbot,  gives  Fraxinua 
tri/oliata  and  F,  Iplatpcarpa,  Saunders  (Can.  En  torn. ,  Jan.,  1874,  v.  6,  p.  2-5)  describes 
and  figures  larva  and  imago,  and  (op.  oit.,  Nov.,  1883,  v.  15,  p.  204)  adds  Magnolia 
acuminata  to  the  recorded  food-plants.  Gmber  (Papilio,  May,  1884,  v.  4,  p.  86, 87) 
gives  notes  on  the  five  stages  of  the  larva. 

Larva. — Body  very  thick,  soft,  smooth,  cylindrical,  thickest  on  the  first  abdominal 
segment,  thence  tapering  rapidly  towards  the  end.  On  the  metathoracic  segment 
two  large  subdorsal  eye-like  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  segment,  formed  of  a  yellow 
ring  edged  externally  with  black,  with  a  black  center  containing  a  blue  streak.  Pos- 
terior edge  of  the  fourth  segment  yellow,  with  a  narrow  black  streak  behind.  Pro- 
thoracic  segment  scarcely  wider  than  the  head,  with  the  front  edge  straw-yellow. 
Head  lilac  mst-red.  All  the  feet  pale  green.  Body  rich  velvety  pea-green,  whitish 
green  on  the  nuder  aide.    Length,  2S^^. 

The  bmtkrfbf, — Yellow,  with  a  broad  black  edge  containing  a  row  of  yellow  spots ; 
forewings  with  four  short  blaok  bands  reaching  in  from  the  costal  edge ;  the  hind 
wings  with  long  tails  and  with  an  orange-red  ^ot  near  their  hind  angle.  Expanse 
of  wingS)  4i  to  5  inches. 

12.  Carotomia  amyator  H^ner. 

Already  described  under  the  head  of  elm  iasectSf  the  only  tree  apon 
which  we  have  found  this  insect  in  the  caterpillar  stage.  I  append  the 
following  notes  by  Mrs.  Dimmock,  who  has  foond  it  oftener  on  the  white 
birch  than  the  elm: 

CeraUmia  am^tor  Hilbn.  (Samml.  Exot.  Schmett.,  1806-1824,  v.  2,  Lepid.  2,  Sph. 
3,  leg.  4y  mand.  b,  pond.  4)  [=  C  quadrioomiB  Harr.  (Amer.  Jonm.  Sci.  and  Arts,  July, 
1839,  [s.  I],  V.  36,  p.  293)].  Harris  (Z.  o.)  describes  the  larva  and  imago ;  the  same 
author  (Rept.  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1841,  p.  227, 228)  briefly  describes  the  larva  and  imago, 
and  lAter  (Treatise  on  ins.  i^jnr.  veg.,  1862,  p.  323,324)  adds  a  figure  of  the  larva  and 
imago;  still  later  (Entom.  Corresp.,  1869,  p.  282)  he  briefly  describes  the  egg,  young 
larva,  and  papa.  Korris  (Synop.  Lepid.  N.  A.  1862,  p.  206, 206)  describes  larva,  pupa, 
and  imago.  Lintner  (Proo.  Entom.  Soc.  PhU.,  Deo.,  1862,  v.  1,  p.  286-293)  gives  an 
excellent  description  of  the  egg,  the  five  stages  of  the  larva,  and  the  pupa.  Minot 
(Can.  Entom.,  Nov.,  1869,  v.  2,  p.  28)  describes  the  egg  and  the  young  larva ;  he  states 
that  the  larva  molts  six  times.  Andrews  (Can.  Entom.,  Feb.,  1876,  v.  8,  p.  40)  and 
Banker  (op.  dl.,  June,  1876,  v.  8,  p.  120)  discuss  the  brown  form  of  the  larva.  The 
before-mentioned  authors  give  only  Ulmus  as  food-plant;  Goodell  (Psyche,  July 
[Dec.],  1882,  v.  3,  p.  368)  gives  Ulmu9  and  Betula  alba  as  food-plants.  Taken  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  oftener  on  Betula  alha  than  on  Ulm%i9,    (Psyche,  iv,  281,282.) 

13.  8merinthu9  excacatua  Abb.  and  Smith.* 

Although  I  have  more  commonly  foand  this  caterpillar  on  the  willow, 
and  sometimes  on  the  poplar  and  birch,  Mrs.  Dimmock  says  it  is  not 

*  I  snbjoin  the  description  of  a  Smerinthus  larva,  perhaps  of  this  species,  feeding 
on  the  leaves  late  in  September  and  during  the  first  week  in  October,  which  began  to 
pnpate  October  3,  at  Providence. 

Larva, — Head  rather  large,  triangular  in  Aront,  the  vertex  ending  in  two  minute 
ronnded  tubercles,  and  with  a  paler  green  line  on  the  side  of  the  heiuh>   Labrum 
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rare  on  low-  white  birch  shrubs.  I  have  found  the  egg  and  young  larva 
on  the  willow  at  Brunswick  in  July,  but  have  not  reared  an  individual 
through  all  the  stages  from  the  first.* 

The  following  notes  are  by  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Dimmock  in  Psyche,  iv,  p. 
282: 

Saurinthus  exo<Boatu$  Abb.  and  Smith  (Nat.  Hist.  Lepid.  Ins.  Ga.,  1797,  t.  I,  p.  49, 
pi.  25).  Harris  (Amer.  Jonrn.  Soi.  and  Arts,  July  1839,  [s.  i],  v.  36,  p.  290)  gives  a 
brief  description  of  larva  and  imago  of  this  species,  which  he  states  to  feed  upon 
apple  and  Sosa  Carolina;  Morris  (Syn.  Lepid.  N.  A.,  1862,  p.  209)  gives  Harris's  de- 
scription of  the  larva,  with  slight  addition,  and  adds  a  description  of  the  yonug  larva 
and  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  egg — really,  however,  the  egg  of  Attacus pol^ke- 
mu8.  Harris  (Treatise  on  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1862,  p.  327-328)  describes  and  figores  the 
imago.  Lintner  (Proc.  Entom.  Soc.  Phil.,  1864,  v.  3,  p.  666)  describes  the  larva 
without  knowing  the  species,  and  later  (Entom.  Contrib.,  No.  2,  1873,  p.  23)  he  givea 
its  name,  and  states  that  the  larva  described  by  him  (Proc.  Entom.  Soc.  Phil.,  1864» 
V.  3,  p.  665)  as  S.  exocecatus  was  in  reality  S.  geminatus,    Sanborn  (Can.  Entom.,  Jan. 

slightly  reddish ;  mandibles  black.  Body  of  a  uniform  pale  pea-green  color,  a  little 
more  vivid  than  the  under  side  of  the  birch  leaves.  The  surface  of  the  skin  rongh  with 
small  conical  papillae.  Seven  lateral  stripes  pale  yeUow,  moderately  broad,  b^iu- 
ning  in  front  of  each  abdominal  spiracle  on  front  edge  of  the  segment  and  eztending^ 
upon  the  ba<^  of  the  succeeding  segment.  The  last  yellowish  stripe  extends  to 
the  base  of  the  horn  or  eighth  segpnent,  which  is  moderately  stout  and  long.  Neither 
the  caudal  horn  nor  yellowish  lateral  stripes  are  stained  with  lilac.  The  spiracles 
are  black,  with  a  central  white  line.  The  forefeet  are  rose-red.  The  abdominal 
legs  concolorous  with  the  body,  which  is  of  the  same  pale  yellowish  green  above  and 
below ;  the  hooks  are  dark.    Length  50™™. 

*  Mr.  William  Beutenmiiller  has  published  in  Entomologica  Americana,  i,  p.  196,  the 
following  list  of  food-plants  of  S»  exoaoaUu  : 

J.         .  Corylus  americana,  Walt  (Wild  Hazel- 

"^  *  Nut.) 

WistariasinensiSfDec.  (Chinese Wistaria.)     Ostrya  virginica,  Wild.  (American  Hop 
Bosaceof.  Hornbeam.) 

-^  ...         •    ,^,    ^    ^^         ^         Carpinus  americana,  Michx.  (Homb^JEun.) 

Prunus  virginiana,  L.  (Choke-Cherry.)  ' 

serotina,   Ehr.    (Wild    Black  Betulacea. 

Cherry.)  Botula  alba,  L.  (White  Birch.) 

Spiraea  opnlifolia,  L.  (Nine  Bark.)  Betula  var.  populifolla,  Spach. 

Rubus  odoratns,  L.    (Purple-Flowering  ^  ,. 

Raspberry.) 

Pyms  mains,  Tourn.  (Apple.)  ^^^  cordata,  Muhl.  (Heart-leaved  Wil- 

low.) 

Urtioaoew,  lucida,  Muhl.   (Shining  Willow.) 

Ulmus  fulva.  Michx.  (Slippery  or  Red  fragilis,  L.  (Brittle  Willow.) 

Elm.)  al^».  L.  (White  Willow.) 

americana,  L.  (American  or  Wild  babylonica,     Tourn.     (Weeping 

Elm.)  Willow.) 

alata,Miohx.(Whahoo  or  Winged  PoP'ii"*  tremuloides,  Michx.  (Americaa 

Elm.)  Aspen.) 

suberosa,  Mouch.  grandidentata,  Michx.    (Large- 

toothed  Aspen.) 

Cupulifer<B.  angulata,  Ait.    (Angled  Cotton- 

Querous  palustris,  Du  Roi.  (Swamp  or  Pin  wood. ) 

Oak,)  monilifera,     Ait.     (Cottonwood, 

coccinea,  Wang.  (Scarlet    Oak.)  Necklace  P/mlar J ^i^ 
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1809y  Y.  1,  p.  48)  calls  atteDtion  to  the  sqaeaking  noiae  prodaoed  by  the  larva  of  this 
and  of  other  specitB  of  Stuerinthus,  Lintner  (Entotu.  Contrib.  [No.  1],  1860,  p.  56) 
gives  Prunu$  pemtuyUaniea  and  Crai4BgM$  as  food  plants  of  the  lanra.  Mann  (Psyche, 
September  and  October  1877  [8  Kar.  1878],  v.  2,  pp.  69-72)  compares  descriptions  of 
the  larva  of  this  and  of  other  species  of  SwMtintkus,  giving  Aoar  as  food-plant  of  the 
larva  of  iS^.  excttcahu.  Goodell  (Psyche,  July  [Dec]  1882,  v.  3,  p.  368)  describes  egg 
and  first  larval  stage  of  this  species.  Fletcher  (Can.  Entom.,  Nov.  1883,  v.  15,  pp. 
203-204)  gives  as  food-plants  applet  plam,  wild  cherry,  Populus  hal$am{fera  and  P.  dlb€i, 
and  farther  states  that  the  larvie  varied  moch  in  coloration.  Saunders  (Can.  En  torn., 
Jan.  1884,  v.  16,  pp.  9-11)  describes  and  figures  the  last  stage  of  the  larva  and  the 
imago.  Fischer  (op,  eit.,  p.  17)  adds  TUia  and  Salix  to  the  food-plants.  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  the  larva  of  this  species  is  not  rare  on  low  shrabs  of  Betula  albay  where 
it  cKScars  thronghout  Angost  and  September.  The  larvse,  as  observed  on  Betula  mlbUf 
exhibit  no  variation.  They  are  somewhat  difflcolt  to  rear ;  of  thirty-eight  larv»,  of 
which  rearing  was  begnn,  eight  were  put  in  alcohol  for  preservation ;  three  produced 
images  (2  males  and  1  female) ;  sixteen  died  without  apparent  parasitism,  while  eleven 
were  killed  by  Thgrtodom  moriOf  of  which  ichneumon  only  two  reached  the  imago  state. 
One  of  the  pup»  of  Tkfreodon  produced  a  large  number  of  minute  hymenoptera — sec- 
ondary parasites.  The  egg  of  8,  exoacaius  often  harbors  very  minute  hymenopterons 
parasites ;  more  than  thirty  of  these  hymenoptera  sometimes  emerge  firom  a  single  egg 
of  8m0rimikM$y  a  fact  that  will  give  an  idea  of  their  microscopical  minuteness. 

14.  Th«  Hickory  Tussook-worm. 

Hale9idota  carjfCB  (Harris). 

1  found  Aagast  28,  at  Brans  wick.  Me.,  a  whole  brood  of  these  cater- 
pillars on  a  birch  tree,  almost  covering  both  the  npper  and  lower  sides 
of  a  leaf. 

15.  The  Wooly  Bear. 

8pHo9oma  virginica  (Fabr.). 

The  ^*  wooly  bear"  caterpillar  of  this  species  is  a  general  feeder,  and 
is  said^  among  other  trees  which  Mrs.  Dimmock  enumerates  below,  to 
feed  on  the  white  birch. 

She  also  adds  to  the  list  of  birch-feeding  insects  Pyrrharctia  isabella* 
(under  the  name  ^^Spilosoma  isabella^  though  as  it  apparently  has 
only  fed  on  this  tree  while  in  confinement,  we  should  as  yet  scarcely 
regard  it  as  affecting  this  tree. 

8piU>9oma  virginioa  Fabr.  (Syst.  Entom.,  Snppl.,  1775,  p.  437).  Harris  (Rept.  Ins. 
ii^nr.  Veg.,  1841,  p.  247,  248)  describes  the  larva  and  imago,  stating  that  the  larva 
feeds  on  leaves  of  Plantago,  Pimm,  Phateoltu,  Zea  may*,  Qraminewy  Viti9,  RihtB  ruhram 
and  B,  grotularia;  later  (Treatise  on  Ids.  injar.  Veg.,  1862,  p.  349-351)  he  adds  a 

*  SpHo9oma  Uahella  Abb.-Smith  (Nat.  Hist.  Lepid.  Ids.  Ga.,  1797,  v.  2,  p.  131,  pi.  66). 
Harris  (Bept.  Ins.  inJar.  Veg.,  1841,  p.  252,  253)  describes  larva  and  imago  giving 
TiifoUum,  Taraxacum  dw-leonU^  and  narrow -leaved  Plantago  as  food-plants;  to  this 
he  adds  (Treatise  on  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1862,  p.  355, 356)  a  figure  of  the  larva.  Walsh  [f } 
(Pract.  Entora.,  June,  1867,  v.  2,  p.  103)  gives  apple  as  a  food-plant  of  the  larva. 
Riley  (Amer.  Entom..  April,  1870,  v.  2,  p.  182)  figures  and  briefly  describes  the  larv% 
pupa,  and  imago,  mentioning  only  grass  as  a  food-plant  of  the  larva ;  later  (4th  Ann. 
Rept.  State  Entom.  Mo.,  1872,  p.  143,  144)  he  reprints  these  figures.  Riley's  figures, 
with  a  brief  description,,  are  again  repeated  by  Saunders  (Can.  Entom.,  April,  1873, 
V.  5,  p.  75-77,  and  Ann.  Rept.  Entom.  Boc.  Ontario,  1873,  p.  22,  23),  and  Westcott 
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figure  of  the  larva  and  imago,  and  (Entom.  Correep.,  1869,  p.  287,288)  he  deacribea 
the  larra  and  popa.  Morris  (Synop.  Lepid.  N.  A.,  1862,  p.  342,  343)  describes  larva 
and  imago.  Riley  ( Amer.  Entom.,  Jnly-Ang. ,  1870,  t.  2,  p.  272, 273  and  3rd  Ann.  Rept. 
State  Entom.  Mo.,  1871,  p.  68,  69)  describes  and  figures  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago, 
adding  to  the  above-mentioned  food-plants,  Juglam  dnerea,  SyrimgOj  ConvolvMl%$, 
Go88ypiumf  Heliantkus,  Polygonum^  Ferbtna,  and  Geranium;  he  also  states  that  the 
larva  bas  been  known  **  to  subsist  entirely,  from  the  time  it  cast  its  last  skin  till  it 
spun  up,  on  dead  bodies  of  the  camel  cricket  (M€mti§  Carolina)";  later  (op.  dt ,  Oct., 
1870,  V.  2,  p.  336)  he  adds  Peiunia  and  SaUx  to  the  food-plants.  Lintner  (Entom. 
Contrib.,  No.  3, 1874,  p.  143)  describes  two  varieties  of  the  larva.  Bates  (Can.  Entom., 
Jan.,  1680,  v.  12,  p.  20)  adds  tBwmex  to  the  food-plants.  Saunders  {op.  oiL^  March, 
1880,  V.  12,  p.  66,  57)  reprints  Riley's  figures  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago,  and  de- 
scribes them.  Packard  (Bull.  7,  U.  S.  Entom.  Comm.,  1881,  p.  88-89)  describes  larva 
and  imago  (reprinting  Riley's  figures  of  these  and  the  pupa)  and  adds  Bhamnu$  and 
Pinu9  to  the  food-plants.  The  larva  also  eats  Ampehp9i$  quinquefoliat  Ulmus  ameri- 
4Nifia,  Betulc  alba,  Fuchsia  fulgensj  Trcpcdolum^  Prunns  aerotina,  Syringa  vulgaris^  VitU 
lahru$caf  Ipomoea  purpurea,  Pelargonium,  Martgnia  proboeoidea,  Acer  saccharimum^ 
Ridnue  cofumunis,  Lappa  offioinaUe,  and  NiooUaiM  tohaeum,  but  specimens  fed  on  Datura 
meteloidee  died  soon  after.    (Anna  K.  Dimmook,  Psyche,  iv,  p.  281.) 

16.  Phobeiron  pitkeoium  Abbot  and  Smith. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  foUowiDg  statement  by  Mrs.  Dimmock  this 
singular  caterpillar  is  sometimes  found  on  the  birch  as  well  as  the  oak 
(seep.  143): 

Phobeiron  piihecium  Abb.  and  Smith  (Nat.  Hist.  Lepid.  Ins.  Ga.,  1797,  v.  2,  p.  147,  pL 
74).  Harris  (Rept.  Ins.  I^jnr.  Veg.,  1841,  p.  304,305)  describes  the  larva  and  imago 
of  this  species,  stating  that  the  larva  feeds  ou  oak,  and,  according  to  Melsheimer,  on 
wild  cherry ;  later  (Treatise  on  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1862,  p.  421,422)  he  adds  to  this  de- 
scription a  poor  figure  of  the  larva  and  of  the  cocoon ;  he  gives  a  brief  note  (Entom. 
Oorresp.,  1869,  p.  244-245)  on  the  larva.  Riley  (Amer.  Entom.  v.  2 ;  September,  Oc- 
tober,  1869,  p.  25 ;  October,  1870,  p.  340)  gives  a  good  figure  of  the  larva,  which  he 
states  to  feed  on  apple  and  Siberian  crab-apple ;  he  later  (5th  Ann.  Rept.  State  Entom. 
Mo.,  1873,  p.  126)  gives  this  species  in  a  list  of  larvse  which  have  urti eating  power. 
Lintner  (Entom.  Contrib.,  No.  3,  1874,  p.  149)  describes  the  cocoon,  and  adds  plum, 
pear,  and  Corylue  americana  to  the  food-plants.  This  larva  is  rarely  found  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  but  is  a  little  more  abundant  in  the  western  part  of  the  State;  a 
favorite  food-plant  is  Betula  alba.    (Anna  K.  Dimmock,  Psyche,  iv,  p.  208.) 

17.  Limaoodee  aoapha  Harris. 
The  following  notes  are  copied  from  Mrs.  Dimmock's  paper: 
Limaoodee  ecapha  Harr.  (Rept.  Ins.  Injur,  yeg.,1841,  p.  303).    Harris  (2.  e.  and 
Treatise  on  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1862,  p.  420)  describes  the  species  as  larva,  which  he 

(Can.  Entom.,  July,  1873,  p.  137)  adds  a  few  notes  on  the  larva.  Siewers  (Can. 
Entom.,  July,  1877,  v.  9,  p.  127,  128)  notes  a  few  habits  of  the  larva.  Mann  (Psyche, 
Sept.-Dec.,  1879  [9  Apr.,  1880],  v.  2,  p.  270)  gives  some  notes  on  the  larva.  Riley 
(Amer.  Entom.,  June,  1880,  v.  3,  p.  133,  134)  reprints  his  figures  of  larva,  pupa,  and 
imago,  and  adds  some  notes  on  the  larva  and  its  parasites.  Coleman  (Papilio,  Jan., 
1882,  V.  2,  p.  18)  gives  some  notes  on  the  variations  of  color  of  the  larva.  Experi- 
ments show  that  the  larva  feeds  readily  on  leaves  of  the  following  plants :  Biemue 
communis,  Acer  eaooharinum,  Viburnum  dentatum,  Lappa  offioinalie,  Polygonum  pereiearia, 
Tropasolum  majue,  Fitis  labrusca,  Syringa  vulgaris,  S.  persica,  Ampelopsis  quinqurfolia, 
Prunus  serotina,  Ulmus  americana,  Clethra  nlnifolia,  Martjfnid  proboseidea,  Heli4Mntku$ 
annuus,  Plantago  major,  Spircea  sorbifolia,  Bibes  aureum,  and  Betula  alba;  the  larva 
refused  Solanum  nigrum  and  Apios  tuberosa,    (  Anna  K.  Dimmock,  Psyche,  iv,jp.  881. ) 
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etates  to  live  on  Juglan$;  later  (Entom.  Corresp.,  1869,  p.  300,  pi.  3,  fig.  6)  he  figuies 
the  larva,  and  adds  apple  to  the  food-plants.  Walsh  (Proc.  Best.  Soo.  Nat.  Hist., 
Febmary,  1864,  v.  9,  p.  298,399)  first  describee  the  imago  and  says,  '*The  larva  fed 
on  hickory  leaves,  but  I  have  met  with  two  specimens  on  the  bntton-wood  or  syca- 
more." Packard  (Guide,  Stndy  Ins.,  1869,  p.  290,  and  BalL7,  U.  S.  Entom.  Comm., 
1881,  p.  77)  briefly  describes  the  larva,  cocoon,  and  imago,  figuring  the  last.  A  single 
larva  of  this  species,  taken  on  BehUa  alba  at  Belmont,  Mass.,  12th  August,  1882,  pu- 
pated 17th  September,  and  emerged  1st  July,  1883.  The  excrement  of  the  larva  has 
a  peculiar  form,  being  cup-shaped,  with  a  deep  concavity  and  comparatively  thin 
walls,  which  are  somewhat  shriveled  about  the  margin  in  drying.  The  larva,  when 
disturbed,  exhales  an  odor  difficult  to  describe.  A  short  time  before  pupation  it  turns 
whitish.    (Psyche,  iv,  p.  297.) 

18.  Thb  Ambrican  Silk-worm. 

Telea polyphemus  (Linn). 

I  have  foand  this  caterpillar  iu  different  stages  of  growth  at  Brans- 
wiok,  Me.,  through  August,  on  Betula  popuUfolia. 

19.  Thb  Unicork  Caterpillar. 
Sohieura  unicomU  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

This  caterpillar,  which  is  common  in  orchards,  has  been  detected  on 
the  birch  by  Mrs.  Dimmock,  whose  notes  on  it  are  subjoined : 

C4X!toda$y$  wUcami$  Abb.  and  Smith  (Nat.  Hist.  Lepid.  Ins.  Ga.,  1797,  v.  2,  p.  165,  pi. 
S6).  Harris  (Rept.  Ins.  Ipjar.  Veg.,  1841,  p.  306, 307)  describes  the  larva  of  this  spe- 
<oies  and  gives  as  food-plants  plum  and  apple,  and  adds  to  them,  on  authority  of  Ab- 
bot, PrinoB  v0rUoillatu$,  Harris  (Entom.  Corresp.,  1869,  pi.  2,  fig.  8)  gives  a  colored 
figure  of  the  larva.  Payne  (Amer.  Entom.,  October,  1870,  v.  2,  p.  341)  notes  that  the 
lATva  mimics  partly  dead  and  partly  living  margins  of  leaves.  Lintner  (Entom. 
Contrib.,  No.  3, 1874,  p.  131)  describes  and  figures  the  larva,  adding  Coriflus  amerieana 
And  Prumus  virginiana  to  the  previously  known  food-plants ;  his  figure  is  copied  in 
Amer.  Nat.,  November,  1874,  v.  8/ p.  691, 692.  Packard  (Ball.  7,  U.  S.  Entom.  Comm., 
1881.  p.  136)  adds  Crat€dgu$  to  the  food-plants.    The  larva  also  feeds  on  Betula  alba. 

20.  SohUfuraipomecB  DonhledAj, 

According  to  Mr.  Koebele  the  caterpillar  occasionally  feeds  on  the 
birch. 

21.  Schieura  sp. 

Another  nnicorn-like  larva  occorred  on  Betula  popuH/era^  Brunswick, 
Aagnst  29. 

Z^rva.— Head  very  large,  much  larger  (about  twice)  than  in  8,  unioornit  on  elm; 
full,  much  enlarged  towards  the  vertex,  which  is  bilobed;  a  doable  row  of  light, 
almost  white,  spots  down  the  front,  clypeus  white;  side  of  head  whitish  brown,  and 
the  head  elsewhere  is  marbled  with  whitish  in  a  net-work  of  light  brown  lines. 
Hump  (dorsal)  on  the  first  abdominal  segment  bilobed  and  mnch  larger  than  in  lint- 
corM$;  the  two  forks  of  the  hump  deep  reddish.  The  median  brown  dorsal  line  is 
much  broader  than  in  unioomia.    Side  of  thoracic  segments  not  so  light  ^een  as  in 
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unicornis,  A  doable  row  of  dorsal  warts  not  80  wide  apart  and  mnoh  larger  than  in. 
uniwmii.  The  dorsal  homp  on  the  seventh  segment  is  not  so  high  and  is  larger  and 
thicker  than  in  unioorniSf  the  two  terminal  warts  larger;  in  front  of  this  hnmp  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  body  is  dark  green  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  it  incloses 
a  round  brown  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  green  area.  The  warts  on  the  back 
behind  the  hump  are  larger  than  in  uniconUi.  The  general  color  is  reddish  brown, 
and  it  wants  the  two  V-shaped  silyer  dorsal  patches  which  characterise  unicomis^ 
Length,  10»"». 

22.  Heterocampa  puUm'ea  G.  and  R. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth,  according  to  Dr.  Biley,  was  observed  in 
Maryland  feeding  on  the  birch.    See  p.  160. 

23.  Loekmau9Bp. 

A  caterpillar  allied  to,  bat  very  distinct  from,  L.  manteo  occurred  on 
the  birch  ih  ''  Virginia,  September  14, 1882."  (Biley's  MS.  notes.)  I 
have  seen  the  two  specimens,  which  are  in  the  Department  collection, 
one  of  which  has  two  dark  red  spots  on  the  first  abdominal  and  two 
mnch  larger  distinct  oval  dark  blood-red  dorsal  spots  on  the  third  ab- 
dominal segment,  while  the  body  is  of  the  color  of  the  underside  of  a 
birch  leaf. 

24.  Dryopterii  irrorata  Pack. 

Mr.  Elliot  tells  me  that  he  has  likewise  reared  this  species  from  the 
birch  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

Moth, — ^This  species  is  of  a  hright  fermginoiis  or  hrick  red,  dusted  above  with 
brown  abbreviated  lines  and  dots,  bat  beneath  clear  reddish. 

Palpi  and  front  of  head  of  a  bright  msty  red,  thorax  and  fbrewings  slightly 
shaded  with  brown.  Both  pairs  of  wings  are  marked  nearly  alike,  being  crossed  by 
transverse  irrorations  which  are  united  into  lines  near  the  base  of  the  wing.  Within 
the  middle  of  the  wing  is  a  slightly  carved  irregnlarly  zigzag  dark  line,  which  is 
deeply  sinaate  in  the  median  space.  On  the  onter  fonrth  of  the  wing  is  a  line  of  the 
same  color,  which  makes  an  acnte  angle  before  reaching  the  apex  of  the  wing  and 
then  saddenly  bends  back  apon  the  costa.  Jast  beyond  this  line  is  a  dark  transverse 
streak  which  only  teaches  the  outer  edge  at  the  lower  part  of  the  apex,  which  is 
nearly  black.  On  the  secondaries  are  two  parallel  black  somewhat  cigsag  lines,  the 
inner  being  half  as  long  as  the  outer  one.  Beneath  the  outer  line  only  is  reproduced, 
being  straight  on  the  forewings,  but  a  little  sinuate  on  the  hind  wings.  Expanse  of 
wings,  1.40  inch. 

25.  DrjfopteriB  rosea  Walker. 

Mr.  S.  Lowell  Elliott  informs  me  that  he  has  raised  this  moth  firom 
larvsB  feeding  on  the  birch  in  New  York.  He  preserved  no  description 
of  the  caterpillar. 

if o<A.— Forewings  very  falcate,  the  body  and  basal  two-thirds  of  both  pairs  of 
wings  roseate  brown,  sometimes  yellow;  outer  margin  of  the  forewings  and  apex  of 
hind  wingtf  rosy  brown,  or  color  of  a  dead  leaf.  Expanse  of  wings  27™°*.  When  the 
body  and  wings  at  base  are  yellow  (as  in  Walker's  marginata)  three  rosy  brown  linea 
cross  both  pairs  of  wings,  the  two  basal  lines  being  near  together,  the  outer  remote^ 
with  a  deep  rounded  sinus  near  the  costa,  marked  beneath  nearly  as  above. 
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26.  PHonia  hnineaia  (Pack). 

Order  Lspidoptkra;  family  Plattptericida. 

Dr.  Dimmock  has  worked  oat  the  history  of  this  interesting  moth,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  accoant  by  Mrs.  Dimmock  in  PsychCj  iv, 
p.  278: 

Platjipieryz  hilintata  Packard  (Proc.  Entom.  8oo.  PhiL,  Nov.,  1864,  t.  3,  p.  359). 
Packard  {I.  o.)  writes:  *'Dr.  Harris  has  reared  this  from  the  larva,  which  pupated 
Jaly25;  imago  August  15.''  Harris  (Entom.  Corresp.,  1869,  p.  142)  gives  a  crude 
figure  of  the  larva  of  some  American  species  of  Platifptergxt,  and  Packard  (Guide 
Study  Ins.,  1869,  p.  293)  repeats  this  figare  as  that  of  a  species  of  Dryopteria;  no  food- 
plant  is  mentioned  by  either  author.  The  European  species, Platypteryx  laoertula^  feeds 
on  birch.  The  larva  of  P.  hilineata  is  found  upon  Betula  alba,  in  eastern  Massachasetts, 
about  the  first  of  July  and  again  early  in  September ;  hibernation  takes  place  as 
pupa  in  the  September  brood.  Dr.  G.  Dimmock  will  later  describe  the  egg,  larva, 
and  pupa  of  this  insect  in  detail,  but  the  following  notes  will  suffice  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  larva  and  pupa.  The  full-grown  larva  is  about  12°>°>  long,  tapering 
from  the  Anterior  to  the  posterior  end,  which  latter  terminates  in  a  single  point, 
tamed  upward,  in  place  of  the  anal  legs.  The  dorsal  surface  of  each  segment 
bears  four  tubercles,  each  supporting  a  single  short  hair.  The  arrangements  of  these 
taberolee  is  peculiar :  segment  1  has  small  tubercles  arranged  thus  . .  . . ;  segments  2 
and  3  each  have  large  tubercles  arranged  *  •  o  *  (the  head  in  each  case  supposed  to  be 
upward) ;  segments  4-10  each  have  small  tubercles  arranged  .**. ;  segments  11  and  12 
each  have  two  large  and  two  small  tubercles  arranged  * . .  *  .  The  slight  cocoon  is 
made  between  leaves  of  the  birch  which  the  larva  has  drawn  together  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  pupa  within  it  is  densely  covered  with  a  white  bloom. 

Moik, — ^Female:  A  delicate  thinly-scaled  species  of  an  ocherous-silvery  color;  the 
ocberous  scales  appearing  along  the  outer  border,  and  lining  the  transverse  lines. 
These  two  lines  are  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  the  outer  being  a  little  flexuous ;  both 
are  dark,  the  inner  one  lined  within  and  the  outer  one  lined  externally  with  ocberous. 
A  distinct  black  discal  spot.  The  forewing  is  thickly  covered  with  long  transverse 
brown  strig»  or  short  lines,  which  become  near  the  outer  edge  oblique  and  sinuate, 
forming  an  obscure  submarginal  line.  Secondaries  paler  and  dusky  perlaceous.  Discal 
dot  distinct,  and  beyond  is  a  transverse  dark  line,  once  angulated  opposite  this  spot. 
Beyond  this  line  the  wing  is  obscurely  strigated.  Beneath,  the  forewings  are  more 
yellowish  towards  the  outer  edge,  and  on  the  secondaries,  especially  so  beyond  the 
outer  line,  which,  with  the  discal  dot,  is  much  plainer  than  on  the  upper  surface. 
Head  and  body  thoughout  concolorous  with  the  forewings.  Expanse  of  wings,  1.30 
inch. 

27.  Drepana  arouata  Grote. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Elliot  has  bred  this  moth  from  the  birch  in  Central  Park, 
New  York.  It  is  closely  like  the  Earopean  larva,  being  green,  the  head 
broad,  the  body  tapering  behind,  ending  in  a  sharp  point  with  red 
spots  on  the  thoracic  segments.  Mr.  Elliot  tells  me  that  it  rolls  up  a 
leaf,  and  eats  a  little  off,  then  goes  to  another  leaf,  cats  it,  and  bends  it 
over,  and  in  this  way  becomes  qnite  destractive.* 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  metamorphosis  of  this  moth  see  my  article.  The 
yie-history  of  Drepana  aronoto,  etc.,  in  Proc.  Brit.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xxiv,  1890. 
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28.  Drqpana  sp. 

A  papa  taken  July  5, 1883,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  upon  Betula  olfra, 
upon  which  the  larva  had  evidently  fed,  gave  as  imago,  July  16, 1883^ 
a  species  of  Drepana. — (Mrs.  Dimmock,  Psyche,  iv,  p.  279.) 

29.  Oa%tropaoha  afMticana  Harris. 

Though  I  have  found  the  larva  of  this  moth  on  the  walnut,  it  appears 
by  the  following  summary  of  its  habits  to  live  at  times  on  the  birch. 

QiuiropaoKa  americana  Harris  (Rep.  Ins.  Injar.  Veg.,  1841,  p.  273-274).  Tbisanthor 
(I.  c.  and  Treatise  on  Ins.  Injar.  Veg.,  1862,  pp.  377-378)  briefly  describes  the  larra, 
which  he  states  feeds  upon  apple,  and  on  authority  of  Abbot,  upon  QiMrciit  and 
Fraxinu9.  Lintner  (Entom.  Contrib.,  No.  1, 1869,  p.  193),  in  a  note  upon  the  larva, 
gives  Belula  as  food-plant  and  later  (Entom.  Contrib.,  No.  3,  1874,  p.  154, 155) 
describes  the  larva,  which  he  states  to  feed  on  Betula  lenta  and  Aoer,  Lyman  (Can. 
Entom.,  Aug.,  1874,  v.  6,  p.  158)  describes  the  eggs  of  this  species.  (Mrs.  Anna  K. 
Dimmock,  Psyche,  iv,  p.  274.) 

The  biological  notes  on  the  following  eight  species  of  Noctnidse  or 
owlet  moths  are  extracted  fh)m  Mrs.  Dimmock's  Insects  of  the  Birch^ 
in  Psyche,  iv,  pp.  273-274 : 

30.  Orikoiia  instabiU$  FB,hT. 

OrtkoBia  iiutMlis  Fabr.  (Entom.  Syst,  1793,  v.  3,  p.  119)  [=  Tmniooampa  ineerta 
Hiibn.].  Kaltenbach  (Pflanzenfeinde,  1872,  pp.  429-430,  550,  640)  gives  the  foUow- 
ng  food-plants  for  the  larva  of  this  species  in  Enrope :  Apple,  I7Ziiiif«,  TUia,  SaliXy 
QaercuSf  Fraxinutf  Betula  alba,  Populua,  and  Carpinue;  to  this  list  Eofiast  (Annales 
Soc.  Linn.  Lyon,  Ann.  1882,  [1883],  N.  8.,  v.  29;  pp.  315-316)  adds  Amggdalu$  com- 
munis,  Crattegue  oj^aoanika,  and  Ceniaurea  jacea. 

31.  Jpatela  xyliniformiB  QvLen, 

Apatela  xyliniformie  Gaen.  (Hist.  Nat.  d.  Ins.,  1852,  v.  5,  Noct.,  v.  1,  p.  rS).  Thax- 
ter  (Papilio,  Jan.  1883,  v.  3,  p.  17)  states  that  the  larva  of  this  species  feeds  on  Betmla 
and  blackberry  {Ruhus), 

32.  Apatela  hrumoea  Gaen. 

Apatela  hrumoea  Gnen.  (Hist.  Nat.  d.  Ins.,  1852,  t.  5,  Noct,  v.  1,  p.  52).  Thaxter 
(Papilio,  Jan.  1883,  v.  3,  p.  17)  states  that  the  larva  of  this  species  feeds  on  Beimla. 
SaliXy  and  Populne. 

33.  Apatela  dactyUfia  Grote. 

Apatela  daciylina  Grote  (Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  April  1874,  v.  16,  p.  239), 
Thaxter  (Psyche,  May-June  [9  July],  1877,  v.  2,  p.  35)  gives  Betula  and  8aUx  as 
food-plants  of  the  larva  of  this  species. 

34.  Apatela  americana  Harris. 

Apatela  americana  Harr.  (Rep.  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1841,  p.  317).  Harris  (fp.  eit,  p. 
317-318)  describes  the  larva  and  cocoon  of  this  species ;  he  writes:  *'  The  caterpillar 
eats  the  leaves  of  the  various  kinds  of  maple  and  sometimes  also  those  of  the  elm  and 
chestnut.''  The  same  author  (Treatise  on  Ins.  Injur.  Veg,  18G2,  p.  436-437)  figoree 
larva,  pupa,  and  imago  of  this  species,  and  adds  JlUa  to  the  food-plants ;  and 
(Entom.  Corresp,  1869,  p.  311)  again  describes  the  larva.     In  Amer.  Entom.,  April.  ^ 
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1869,  ▼.  1,  p.  166,  this  speeies  is  stated  to  feed  on  Populua  dilataia  and  P,  maniUfera, 
and  Riley  (Second  Rept.  State  Entom.  Mo.,  1870,  p.  121)  gives  Beiula  and  Alnu$  as 
food-plants.  Coqnillett  (Papilio,  Jan.  1881,  t.  1,  p.  6)  describes  the  larva  and  gives 
red  oak  (Quereua)  as  food-pUnt.  Thaxter  (Papilio,  Jan.,  1883,  v.  3,  p.  17)  adds 
Juglan$,  Fraxinwif  and  Platanua  to  the  recorded  food-plants. 

35.  ApaUla  vulpina  Grote. 

Apatela  vulpina  Grote  (Can.  Entom.,  Jan.,  1883,  v.  15,  p.  &-9).  Thaxter  (Papilio, 
Jan.,  1883,  v.  3,  p.  14-ir>).  describee  the  larva  of  this  species,  and  gives  Populiu  and 
Betula  as  food-plants. 

36.  Apaida  spinigera  Gnen. 

Apatda  $pinigera  Gnen.  (Hist.  Nat.  d.  Ins.,  1852,  v.  5,  Noct.  v.  1,  p.  45).  Thaxter 
(Psyche,  March- April  [24  Sept.],  1878,  v. 2,  p.  121-122)  describes  the  larva  of  this 
species  and  gives  as  food-plants  Rubus  and  Betula,  ' 

37.  Apatela  ocoidentaUa  Grote  and  Rob. 

ApaUla  oeeidentaliB  Grote  and  Rob.  (Proc.  Entom.  Soc.  Phil.,  May,  1866,  v.  6,  p.  16). 
The  larva  of  this  species  is  described  by  Harris  (Entom.  Corresp,  1869,  p.  311-312), 
who  fonnd  it  feeding  on  plnui,  cherry,  and  Pyrua  americana,  Lininer  (Entom. 
Contrib.,  [No.  1],  1869,  p.  62)  adds  apple  to  the  food-plants.  Sannders  (Can.  Entom., 
March,  1872,  v.  4,  p.  50)  describes  the  larva.  Packard  (Papilio,  Nov. -Dec,  1882,  v. 
2,  p.  181)  briefly  describes  the  larva  and  pnpa.  Thaxter  (Psyche,  May-Jnne  [9  July] 
1877,  V.  2,  p.  35)  gives  Ulmut  as  food-plant.  A  specimen  taken  on  Betula  lulea,  at 
Wachnsett,  Mass.,  26  August,  1882,  pupated  30  August,  and  the  imago  appeared  12 
June,  1883.  This  larva,  which  also  ate  Betula  alba,  did  not  entirely  agree  in  colora- 
tion with  Saunders's  description. 

38.  ApaUla  betuke  Riley. 

An  inteiestiDg  and  easily  recognized  species  of  the  genas  Apatela 
has  been  reared  from  the  black  birch  by  Prof.  0.  Y.  Riley,  who  pub 
lished  the  following  account  of  its  habits  and  peculiarities  in  the  Bul- 
letin Brooklyn  Entomological  Society,  vol.  vii.  May,  1884 : 

It  is  a  strongly  marked  species.  In  some  of  the  paler  specimens  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  olivaceous ;  while  the  darker  specimens  have  more  uniformly  gray  primaries 
with  the  strongly  relieved  transverse  anterior  pale  line,  and  hrown  reniform  spot 
and  subtenninal  space  as  the  most  prominent  features. 


Fio.  179.— Apatda  httuUg:  a,  Uurrft,  dorsal  view;  f.  imago,  nat.  sise ;  6,  a  middle  segment  of  larra. 
dorsal  view ;  e,  do.,  side  view ;  d,  portion  of  larval  ekin  showing  spinose  covering ;  e,  cremaster  of 
papa  with  spines,  dorsal  view. 

The  larva  while  young  is  found  on  the  leaves  and  corresponds  thereto  in  general 
color.  After  the  last  molt  it  rests  stretched  on  the  thickest  branches  of  the  tree  and 
is  fond  of  hiding  in  dark  recesses.  For  pupation  it  forms  a  slight  cocoon  either  among 
leaves  or  in  old  wood  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.    TJSere  are  two 
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annaal  generations  at  Washington,  the  fiist  lame  ooomring  in  Jaly  and  the  second 
brood  in  October,  while  the  first  moths  ftom  hibernated  pap»  appear  in  April  and 
the  seoond  brood  in  August. 

The  species,  both  in  the  characters  of  its  larva  and  of  the  male  genitalia,  shows 
affinities  with  that  group  of  the  genus  which  includes  morula,  ooddentaUiyfmrcifera, 
hoBtaj  lobeliof,  and  radoliffii,  while  the  genitalia,  alone  considered,  would  separate  it 
from  innoiaiaf  with  which,  especially  the  form  grtefiif  it  otherwise  shows  the  closest 
relationship.  My  studies  of  the  genitalia  of  the  genus  have,  however,  so  far  led  to 
no  definite  conclusions  as  to  their  real  value  in  classification. 

Moth. — ^Average  expanse  of  four  wings  37™°*.  General  color  clay-yellow  or  pale 
buff,  with  silver-gray  hues.  Maoulation  subobsolete,  except  the  transverse  pos- 
terior line.  Form  of  body  and  wings  most  nearly  approaching  triUmaf  i.  e.,  pri- 
maries short,  broad,  and  with  apex  rectangular.  None  of  the  ordinary  longitudinal 
marks  at  base  or  between  veins  1  and  2  or  6  and  7 ;  the  ordinary  maoulation  much  as 
in  innotata,  but  in  faint  ftiliginous  and  sienna ;  orbicular  nsaally  quite  obsolete ; 
where  indicated  it  is  by  relief  basally  of  the  transverse  anterior  paler  line  and  pos- 
teriorly by  the  paler  space  between  it  and  the  reniform,  which  is  more  plainly  indi- 
cated, especially  on  the  basal  side,  by  a  sienna  border.  Transverse  posterior  line  as 
in  graJUf  the  inner  angle  between  veins  6  and  7  more  pronounced,  but  without  the 
tooth  of  tritona,  the  outer  angle  on  vein  1  more  pronounced  and  acute ;  well  relieved 
basally  by  silver-gray  and  posteriorly  by  a  sienna-brown  line  and  coincident  subter- 
minal  shade.  Posterior  border  usually  shows  a  distinct  pale  line,  the  fringes  being 
cither  of  the  general  hue  or  darker,  with  paler  interruptions  on  the  veins.  Second- 
aries well  rounded,  clay  yellow,  with  very  faint  discal  and  transverse  fuliginous 
shade.  Head  and  tho]:ax  concolorous  with  primaries  except  a  slender  brown  streak 
on  outside  border  of  tegule.  Under  surface  uniformly  pale  clay  yellow,  with  discal 
and  transverse  shade  on  secondaries  intensified,  and  similar  shades  on  primaries,  the 
transverse  line  strongly  elbowed ;  borders  of  wings,  especially  of  secondaries,  may 
also  be  dotted  with  brown,  though  usually  concolorous ;  antennie  beneath,  front 
tarsi,  and  a  patch  on  outside  of  palpi  dark  brown. 

Male  usually  more  strongly  marked  than  female.  Claspers  of  male  consisting  of  a 
long  curved  hook  with  a  broad  excavate  main  shank  and  an  inferior  broad  tooth  or 
projection  having  parallel  sides. 

Described  from  nine  males  and  four  females  reared  fh>m  larvie  feeding  on  Betula 
nigra. 

Xarva.— Average  length  when  full  grown,  38*°™.  Color  greenish  gray  before  last 
molt,  with  a  whitish  medio-dorsal,  and  an  undulating  sulphur-yellow  subdorsal  line, 
more  or  less  distinct  After  last  molt  vinous  brown  without  the  dorsal  lines. 
Sparsely  covered  (head  and  legs  included)  with  short  white  or  gray  hairs  arising 
from  pale  papillsB,  and  thickest  at  sides  and  subventrally,  so  as  to  give  a  somewhat 
gastropachiform  aspect.  The  general  surface  of  the  body,  which  appears  smooth  to 
the  naked  eye,  is  thickly  and  evenly  beset  with  minute  black  points.  Ordinary 
piliferous  spots  papillose  and  pale  except  on  dorsum,  where  they  are  black  with  pale 
papill»,  usually  three  papillse  to  each  spot,  except  on  thoracic  Joints,  where  there 
are  more.  Head  rather  small,  the  tops  of  lobes  reddish  brown,  the  face  pale  yellow- 
ish,  with  distinct  black  mottlings  on  the  cheeks  and  bordering  the  red  top.  Stigmata 
with  black  annulus. 

Pupa. — Highly  polished.  Abdominal  Joints  above  sparsely  and  shallowly  punctate. 
Cremaster  consisting  of  a  small  series  of  converging  ridges  dorsally,  and  ending  in 
some  six  or  more  short,  almost  straight  spines  in  a  horizontal  row. 

39.  Charadra  propinquilinea  Grote. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  has  been  reared  by  Mr.  GoodelL  It  feeds 
on  the  white  birch,  living  in  a  sort  of  case  made  by  folding  a  leaf  or 
drawing  two  leaves  together  and  attaching  them  by  their  edges  with 
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silken  threads.    It  chaDged  to  a  pupa  within  its  case  September  20, 
and  the  imago  emerged  Jane  6.  (Papilio,  i,  p.  15.)    (See  p.  167.) 

Xarvo. — Head  round,  slightly  flattened  in  front,  brown,  smooth,  and  glassy.  Body 
thickest  near  the  middle,  tapering  to  each  end,  of  a  dirty  white,  with  a  large  black 
spiracnlar  spot  on  all  the  segments  except  the  last  two.  It  is  covered  with  spreading 
tufts  of  short,  stiff  white  hairs,  several  of  the  hairs  on  the  last  two  segments  long 
and  slender,  extending  over  the  end  of  the  bo<ly.  On  each  of  the  fourth  and  eleventh 
segments  situated  close  together,  one  behind  the  other,  are  two  short  pencils  of  light 
yellowish  red  hairs,  and  on  the  same  segments.  Just  below  the  hinder  pencils,  is 
another  longer  pencil  of  the  same  color.  All  the  segments  are  thickest  through  the 
middle.  (Ooodell.) 

CharadrapropinquilineaQTote  (Trans.  Amer.  Entom,  Boc,  Jan.,  1873.to1.4,  p.293-«94). 
Goodell  (Papilio,  Feb.  1881,  v.  i,  p.  15)  describes  the  larva  of  this  species  and  gives 
*<  white  birch"  as  food-plant.  Thaxter  (Papilio,  Jan.,  1883,  vol.  3,  p.  11-12)  gives  notes 
on  the  larva,  which  feeds  on  Betula,  Juglana,  Acer  and  Qutfrous.  (Mm.  Anna  K.  Dim- 
mock,  Psyche,  iv,  p.  274.) 

Moih. — Female.  Size  of  C.  deridenSf  from  which  it  differs  at  first  sight  by  the  pro- 
pinquity and  subparallelism  of  the  median  lines,  which  are  not  joined  at  the  center 
of  the  wing  as  in  our  usual  species.  Whitish  or  bluish  gray.  Median  lines  distinct, 
propinquitous,  subparellel,  excavate.  Transverse  anterior  line  twice  outwardly 
produced  opposite  the  cell,  and  once  inwardly  on  internal  nervure.  Orbicular  spot 
round,  evident,  filled  with  whitish,  with  a  central  dark  dot.  Reniform  spot  con- 
tiguous to  the  transverse  posterior  line,  incompletely  ringed  with  a  central  dot. 
Median  shade  apparent  above  and  below  the  orbicular  spot,  where  it  runs  approx- 
imate to  the  transverse  anterior  line.  Subterminal  space  \evj  wide;  subtermiual 
line  apparent  at  the  costa,  afterwards  faint,  scalloped.  The  whitish  frosting  of  the 
wing  becomes  lost  externally.  An  interrupted  terminal  line  formed  by  interspaced 
white  and  following  blackish  dots.  Hind  wings  smoky,  dark  along  the  external 
margin. '  Head  and  thorax  whitish.  TcKulse  with  black  marks.  Beneath,  the  legs 
and  thorax  are  clothed  with  whitish  hair.  The  wings  show  double  faint  shaded 
darker  transverse  bands.    Expanse  of  wings  40<°™;  Jength  of  body  15™°^.  (Grote). 

40.  Ckaradra  deridens  G.  an. 

The  following  uotes  on  this  caterpillar  by  Mrs.  Dimmock  (Psyche,  iv, 
p.  274)  show  that  it  is  DotnDCommon  on  the  birch.    (See  also  p.  166.) 

Ckaradra  deridens  Guen.  (Hist.  nat.  d.  ins.,  1852,  vol.  5,  Noct.,vol.  1,  p.  35-36.)  Saun- 
ders (Can.  entom.,  Sept.-Oct.,  1870,  vol.  2,  p.  145*146)  describes  the  larva,  and  Lintuer 
(Entom.  contrib.,  no.  3, 1874,  p.  157)  figures  and  describes  it.  Thaxter  (Papilio,  Jan., 
1883,  Tol.  3,  p.  11-12)  describes  the  egg,  the  seven  larval  stages,  and  the  cocoon ;  the 
larva  feeds  upon  red  oak  (Querous)^  Betula^  and  Ulmtts. 

41.  Euplexia  lucipara  (Linn.)> 

The  moth  has  been  reared  from  the  birch  and  Yibamam  by  Mr. 
S.  Lowell  Elliot. 

Xarva. —Emerald  green.  Head  greenish  testaceous;  mouth  parts  pale  pitchy. 
There  is  a  very  faint  broken  dorsal  line,  and  a  shading  with  a  darker  green  over  the 
entire  back.  Sutures  between  the  segments  yellowish.  Spiracles  very  small,  whitish, 
-with  a  broad  black  ring.  The  lower  lateral  space  is  pale  bluish  green.  On  the  top 
of  the  twelfth  segment,  which  is  somewhat  smaller,  are  two  small  spots  of  clear 
white.  The  underside  is  wholly  pale  bluish-green.  Length  35°^"*  (1.40  inches.  Hy. 
Edwards  and  Elliot). 
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Moth,— 'Fore  wings  violelrbrowDy  with  lilac  refleolioos,  and  shaded  with  reddish 
yellow,  principally  on  the  submargiDal  space,  which  is  clearer  in  front,  and  trav- 
versed  by  a  fine  Hdc  parallel  to  the  aDgalated  Udo;  the  median  space  deeper  in  color; 
the  reniform  spot  distinct,  oblong,  of  a  clear  yellow,  traversed  by  a  clear  brown 
shade ;  orbicnlar  spot  concoloroos,  quite  large,  open  at  the  two  ends.  Base  of  the 
wing  varied  with  spots  and  streaks.  Submarginal  line  fine,  wavy,  forming  a  vague 
M  in  its  middle,  and  shaded  with  black  in  front.  Hind  wings  yellowish,  with  the 
veins  or  cellular  Innule  and  the  border  broadly  black,  and  containing  a  yellowish 
sinuous  line.  (Guen.). 

The  foar  following  species  of  Apatela  occnrred  on  the  white  birch 
at  Providence  during  the  last  week  of  September  and  beginning  of 
October. 

42.  Apatela  sp. 

Larva. — Head  large  and  black,  rounded  as  usual.  Body  cylindrical,  of  even  thiok- 
ness  throughout,  densely  covered  above  with  short,  evenly  cropped,  Scotch  snnff- 
yellow-brown  hairs,  concealing  the  segments,  and  rising  into  a  very  slight  median 
ridge.  The  hairs  on  the  prothorax  are  in  front  white,  especially  the  long  ones,  while 
four  long  white  hairs  arise  from  the  second  (meso)  segment,  and  there  are  six  to  eight 
long  erect  white  hairs  arising  from  the  back  at  the  end  of  the  body.  On  the  third 
and  sixth  segments  behind  the  head  is  a  median  short  erect  black  spike  of  hairs,  one- 
third  as  long  as  the  body  is  thick ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  body  is  a  double  spike.  On 
the  sides  of  the  body  the  hairs  are  seen  to  radiate  ftom  mammiUe,  and  the  row  of 
white  spiracles  is  conspicuous.    The  skin  is  livid  blue-black.    Length,  50  ">"*. 

43.  Apatela  sp. 

Larva. — Head  much  smaller  than  in  some  Apatel»,  but  of  the  usual  shape,  not 
so  wide  at  the  prothorax,  which  is  considerable  narrower  than  the  mesothoracic  seg- 
ment. The  body  is  cylindrical,  thickest  a  little  in  front  of  the  middle,  and  the  seg- 
ments are  somewhat  convex  and  easily  seen,  as  the  segments  are  not  concealed  by  the 
hairs.  The  hairs  are  short,  stiff,  and  quite  thick,  and  arise  from  white,  rather  large, 
mammillsB  which  are  arranged  five  on  a  side  on  each  segment  (except  the  first  and 
two  last).  Along  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  clear  space  between  the  mammillae. 
The  hairs  are  whitish-yellow.  The  head  and  body  are  black.  The  mammtll»  x>n  the 
end  of  the  body  (8-10  segments)  are  reddish.  Ther^  is  a  broad,  lateral,  dull,  brick- 
red  band  below  the  spiracles,  which  are  white.  The  under  side  of  the  body  between 
the  prologs  is  dull  reddish,  but  the  thoracic  feet  and  under  side  of  thoracic  segments 
are  dark,  and  the  prologs  are  dark  livid  purple  black.  The  upper  surfiM)e  of  the  pro- 
thoracic  segment  has  three  granulated  swollen  areas,  two  oral  ones  in  front  and  a 
median  one  behind.    Length,  35"^. 

The  hairs  are  irritating  to  the  skin,  so  that  these  bright-colored  cat- 
erpillars are  not  eaten  by  birds,  thoagh  often  easily  fonnd  and  stang 
by  Ichnenmons  and  Tachin». 

44.  Apatela  sp. 

Feeding  on  the  upper  branches  in  full  sight  a  peculiar  and  rather  conspicuous 
caterpillar.    Providence,  October  4. 

Xarva.— Head  large  and  full,  nearly  as  wide  as  the  body,  jet  black.  Body  long  and 
thick,  cylindrical ;  the  three  segments  behind  the  head  transversely  folded  dorsally. 
The  lateral  line  well  marked.  Body  and  legs  (all)  dull  black.  The  posterior  half  of 
each  segment  and  the  entire  prothoracic  with  their  fine  white  hairs  giving  a  hoary 
appearance  io  the  upper  side  of  the  body.    Below  the  spiracles  the^irs  are  thicker 
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thAD  above,  bat  otherwise  the  same.  The  body  beneath  is  free  from  hairs  and  is  livid 
black.  The  body  tapers  slightly  towards  the  end ;  the  ana)  legs  are  very  short  and 
(he  end  of  the  body  in  walking  is  held  off  the  snrfSftce.    Length,  41">™. 

4.5.  Apatela  sp. 

The  larva  here  described  occurred  on  Betula  popuUfolia  at  Brans- 
wicky  MaiDC,  September  4* 

Larva, — Head  large,  rounded,  pale  yellowish-brown.  Body  rather  thick,  arctian- 
like,  white,  with  radiating  tnfbs  of  white  hairs,  a  few  at  each  end  longer  than  the 
others  and  spreading,  some  of  which  are  black.  A  pair  of  mesothoracic  lateral  light 
orange-brown  tnfts,  as  long  as  head  is  wide;  a  doable  median,  thicker,  shorter 
toft  of  the  same  color  on  first  abdominal  segment,  and  another  Jnst  like  it  on  the 
pennltimate  (8th  or  9th)  segmeot.    Length,  24"*™. 

The  three  following  species  of  the  family  Noctuidce  occurred  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

46.  Koctuid  larva. 

Larva, — Body  thick,  a  little  hnmped  dorsally  near  the  end.  Head  small,  not  so  wide 
A8  prothoracic  segment.  Prothoracic  not  so  wide  as  mesothoracic,  and  metathoracic 
wider  than  mesothoracic  segment. 

Body  of  a  general  chestnat  brown  color,  the  surface  finely  grannlated.  Head 
slightly  darker  than  the  body,  and  with  short  hairs,  the  markings  on  the  body  obscure. 
Two  transverse  rows  of  black  warts  on  the  prothoracic  segment,  and  one  on  meso- 
thoracic and  metathoracic ;  fonr  dorsal  dots  arranged  in  a  trapezoid  on  the  abdominal 
segments. 

Each  abdominal  segment  with  a  pair  of  lateral,  short,  diffuse  streaks,  those  on  the 
seventh  and  eighth  segments  converging  towards  the  little  hump  on  eighth  segment. 
Body  and  feet  (thoracic  and  abdominal)  livid  green. 

Length  11™%  September  14  to  20. 

47.  Nootuid  larva. 

Larva. — A  singular  larva,  the  body  green,  marked  with  red  and  yellow,  with  a  short 
warted  supra-anal  horn. 

Body  thick,  broad,  slightly  flattened.  Head  nearly  as  broad  as  the  prothorax, 
imther  deeply  bilobed ;  green,  with  two  broad  dark  velvety  red  transverse  lines  across 
the  front ;  the  hemispheres  somewhat  produced  upward.  Six  rather  large  double 
warts  (one  large  conical  rough  one),  with  one  on  the  side  at  base ;  the  two  protho- 
racic ones  much  smaller  than  the  four  others.  On  the  abdominal  segments  a  low  trans- 
verse dorsal  ridge  ending  on  each  side  in  rounded  conical  tubercles.  In  front  are 
the  two  small  hair-bearing  warts,  and  the  large  warts  also  bear  long  hairs.  The  body 
is  green,  color  of  the  leaf.  The  abdominal  segments  above  mottled  with  reddish, 
w^ith  a  lateral  line  on  posterior  two-thirds  of  abdomen,  inclosing  the  dorsal  mottled 
And  tubercled  area.  The  snpra-anal  plate  ends  in  a  large  stout  acute  granulated 
reddish  horn  held  obliquely  outward. 

On  each  segment  are  three  or  four  small  yellowish  tubercles.  Body  beneath  pea- 
^reen.     Length,  15»»,  August  11,  1882. 

In  larger  ones,  17™°^  long,  and  some  smaller,  the  body  is  entirely  pale  reddish  brown 
•color,  with  no  green  about  it ;  no  red  bands  on  front  of  head.  Head  mottled  with 
yellowish  brown,  and  body  beneath  in  some  individuals  greenish  yellow. 

48.  Noctuid  larva. 

Larva, — A  large  green-headed  Noctuid ;  larva  with  ten  abdominal  legs.  Head  very 
large,  broad,  and  full,  much  wider  than  the  body.  Four  long  white  strips  in  front,  and 
•n  oval  lanceolate  brick-red  patch  behind  and  surrounding  the  eyes.    Thoracic  feet. 
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green  at  base,  marked  with  black  and  reddish.  Spiraclee  very  conspicooas ;  pio- 
thoraciooae  large  and  black,  first  abdominal  black,  the  rest  orange. 

The  body  tapers  towards  the  tail ;  pale  green,  wrinkled  above.  A  broad  dorsal, 
longitudinal  band,  with  a  median  fine  green  line  which  ends  in  a  red  streak  on  snpra- 
anal  plate.  Lateral  line  folded  and  large,  interrupted  and  marked  irregularly  with 
purple  on  the  thoracic  segments. 

Length,  22^"^,  August  15  to  18,  1862 ;  observed  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

49.  Brephos  infans  Moschler. 

In  this  case  I  depart  from  my  usual  rule  uot  to  mention  any  insect 
unless  positively  known  to  feed  on  tbe  tree  stated,  since  there  is  so 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  larva  of  this  beautiful  moth  feeds 
on  the  birch  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  I  observed  it  flying 
among  birches  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  early  in  the  spring  ot  1862  or  1883. 
I  quote  the  following  summary  of  its  habits,  published  by  Mrs.  Dim- 
mock  in  Psyche  (iv,  p.  273) : 

Brepko9  infans  Moschler  (Wien.  entom.  mouatesohr..  Mar.  1862,  vol.  G,  p.  134-196,. 
p].  1,  fig.  6).  Harris  (Entom.  corrosp.,  1869,  pi.  1,  tig.  4)  figures  the  imago  of  this 
species.  Lintner  (Entom.  contrih..  No.  4,  1878,  p.  227-229)  gives  notes  upon  the 
habits  of  the  imago  which  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  larva  feeds  npon  Betula. 
The  larvsB  of  the  European  species  of  this  genns  feed  upon  Betnla  alba,  the  larva  of 
Brepko8  partKenia8  living  between  leaves  that  it  spins  together  npon  high  twigs. 
The  images  of  B.  infans  are  not  rare  about  Beiula  alba,  extremely  early  in  the  spring* 
both  in  eastern  and  western  Massachusetts. 

50.  CatocalarelictaW2klk. 

The  subjoined  summary  of  what  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  moth 
is  copied  directly  from  Mrs.  Dimmock's  article  on  birch  insects,  in 
Psyche  (iv,  p.  273). 

Catocala  relicta  Walk.  (List.  Lep.  ins.  Brit,  mns.,  1H57,  pt.  13,  p.  1192, 1193).  Bunker 
(Can.  entom.,  May,  1883,  vol.  15,  p.  100)  states  th&t  Populus  is  the  favorite  food-pUuit 
of  the  larva  of  this  species.  Hnlst  (Bull.  Brooklyn  entom.  soc.,  July,  1884,  vol.  7,  p. 
48)  says  "  Food-plant,  white  birch  and  silver  poplar ;  and  probably  all  species  of 
Betula  and  Fopulua,^*  The  same  author  (L  c,  June,  1884,  vol.  7,  p.  15-16)  gives  struc- 
tural characters  and  habits  of  the  larvse  of  Catocala.  The  European  C,  fraadna^  re> 
garded  by  some  authors  to  be  a  synonym  of  C.  relicta,  feeds,  as  larva,  on  Populus, 
Betula,  Acer,  Ulmue,  Querctis,  and  Fraxinua.  C,  relicta  has  been  reared  by  C.  Dim- 
mock,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  from  a  full-grown  larva  taken  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  almost  certain  that  its  food-plant  was  Acer. 

51.  Xootuidt  or  Noiodontidl  larva. 

This  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  white  or  paper  birch,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  Thorn  Mountain,  Jackson,  N.  H.  It  was  mistaken  for  a  folded 
leaf,  and  was  feeding  conspicuously  on  the  tree. 

Larva. — Body  very  thick  and  soft,  tapering  rapidly  towards  the  small  anal  legs, 
which  are  about  half  the  size  of  the  others,  the  end  of  the  body  being  often  held 
straight  out.  Head  large,  but  not  so  broad  as  the  prothoracic  segment;  pale  green 
like  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  four  longitudinal  white  bands,  the  outer  ones  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  base  of  the  antennsB  ;  from  and  including  the  eyes  a  broad  reddish 
white  patch,  and  a  similar  patch  on  the  side  of  the  prothoracic  segment,  and  a  muoh 
larger  one  on  the  side  of  the  mesothoraoic  segment.    Body  pale  pea^green,  nearly  th» 
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color  of  the  under  side  of  the  birch  leaf,  with  two  parallel  white  dorsal  stripes ;  four 
whitish  yellow  dots  on  the  side  of  each  abdominal  segment.  Spiracles  deep  orange 
red.    Thoracic  legs  yellowi^h^  each  joint  stained  black.    Length,  .37. 

52.  Endropia  armaiarUi  H.-Sch. 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  PHAL^NiDi£. 

The  following  account  of  this  insect  is  copied  from  Mrs.  Dimmock's 
Birch  Insects,  in  Psyche,  iv,  p.  272 : 

Endropia  armataria  Herrich-Schaefter  (Samml.  nener.  od.  wenig  bekannter  ausse- 
rear.  Schmett.,  1850-^58,  pi.  65,  fig.  373-374V  Saunders  (Can.  Eutom.,  October,  187f, 
Tol.  3,  p.  130-131;  (Ann.  Rept.  Entom.  Soc.  OnUrio,  1871,  p.  38)  describes  the 
larva  of  this  species  which  he  found  on  species  of  Bihes.  A  female  of  this  species 
taken  June  15,  188 1,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  confined  oyer  fresh  twigs  of  Joeff 
Rih€$  rubrum,  and  B.  aureum.  On  June  18  she  laid  two  rows  of  elongated,  flattened 
eggs  upon  a  leaf  of  Acer;  their  color  was  light  green,  but  by  June  20  they  had  be- 
come shining  carmine-red,  which  later  became  dull  red.  The  eggs  were  0.7"*m  long, 
0.5min  wide,  and  0.4"*">  high,  and  were  placed  closely  side  by  side  in  rows  and  gummed 
to  the  leaf.  They  hatched  June  27.  The  larvn  would  not  readily  eat  leaves  of  BiheSf 
but  ate,  in  order  of  preference,  leaves  of  Beiula  alha^  of  Jo«r,  and  of  apple.  One  pu- 
pated August  2, 1883,  and  the  imago  appeared  August  19,  1883 ;  the  second  pupation 
occurred  August  6,  1883,  but  the  imago  did  not  appear  until  June  3,  1884;  two  more 
papated  August  17,  1883,  both  of  which  produced  imagoe  about  June  7,  1884.  In 
this  case,  of  the  four  larvss  which  succeeded  in  producing  images,  all  were  subjected 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  equal  conditions,  being  reared  in  the  same  jar,  upon  the  same 
plants,  which  were  kept  fresh  with  their  stems  in  water,  yet  one  of  the  images  ap- 
peared the  same  fall,  only  seventeen  days  after  pupation,  while  the  three  others 
remained  about  ten  months  in  the  pupal  state.  Those  reared  by  Mr.  Saunders  hiber. 
nated  as  pup«. 

53.  Paraphia  $uhatomaria  Guen6e. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  species  appears  to  be  a  general  feeder,  not 
only  living  on  the  pine  but  also  on  the  birch,  according  to  Mrs.  Dim- 
mock,  whose  historical  notes  we  copy : 

Paraphia  subaiofnaria  Gnen^  (Hist.  Nat.  d.  Ins.,  1857,  vol.  9;  Uran.  et  Phal.,  vol. 
i,  p.  272).  A  larva  taken  on  Beiula  alba,  at  Belmont,  Mass.,  August  12,  1882,  pupated 
September  19,  and  a  male  imago  emerged  October  8,  1882.  This  larva  was  mistaken 
for  a  young  larva  of  Cymatophora  crepuscularia.  Another  larva,  taken  on  the  same 
species  of  plant,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  10,  1882,  pupated  September  27, 
and  produced  a  female  imago  October  28,  1882.  A  third  larva  taken  in  Cambridge, 
on  the  same  plant  in  the  fall  of  1883,  pupated,  and  would  have  hibernated  as  pupa 
had  it  not  been  kept  in  a  warm  room ;  the  moth  emerged  during  the  winter.  Packard 
<Mon.  Geom.  moths  U.  S.  1876,  p.  418)  writes:  *'The  moth  has  been  raised  by  Mr. 
W.  Saunders,  of  London,  Canada,  from  a  *  brown  geometric  larva  on  the  pine,  the 
imago  appearing  June  24.'"    (Psyche,  iv,  p.  272.) 

54.  Epkffra  pendnlinaria  Guen^. 

According  to  the  following  notes  of  Mrs.  Dimmock  this  caterpillar 
appears  to  occur  on  the  birch  as  well  as  the  sweet  fern. 

"  When  about  to  transform,''  says  Mr.  Scndder,  "  it  slings  itself  in  a 
thread  which  crosses  its  body  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  segments, 
and  closes  its  anal  prolegs  tightly  in  a  mass  of  silk  spun  at  this  point, 
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and  OD  the  17th  of  Jaly  changed  to  a  pupa.  On  the  12th  I  found  a 
chrysalis  jast  ready  to  tarn ;  it  was  fastened  to  the  midrib  of  a  leaf 
near  the  middle,  with  the  threads  of  the  swing  well  separated  and  well 
pnshed  under." 

Ephyra  pendulinaria  Giien^e  (Hist.  Nat.  d.  Ins.,  1857,  v.  9,  Uran.  et  Phal.,  v.  i,  p. 
414).  Packard  (Mon.  Geom.  Moths  (J.  S.,  1876,  pp.  363-364)  gives  a  description,  by 
S.  H.  Scudder,  of  the  larva  and  papa  of  this  species :  the  larva  fed  ou  Comptonia 
asplenifolia,  A  larva  of  this  species,  taken  on  Betula  alba,  at  Wachusott,  Mass., 
August  26, 1882,  pnpat«d  August  28,  and  the  imago  appeared  May  14,  1883.  (Dim- 
mock). 

Larva. — ^Light  green,  with  longitudinal  white  lines,  and  dotted  with  white  spots. 
A  dorsal  and  three  subdorsal  lines ;  the  dorsal  straight,  but  the  others  broken  and 
.  irregular,  the  stigmatal  edge  wrinkled,  the  white  spots  irregularly  scattered.  Body 
beneath  with  the  white  lines  interrupted.  The  last  segment,  with  the  anal  prole^^ 
and  tip  of  the  first  pair  of  prolegs,  slightly  reddish.  Thoracic  legs  pale  greenish, 
black  at  the  tips.  A  few  scattered  hairs  ou  the  body.  Head  faint  reddish,  marbled 
with  whitish,  with  two  white  stripes.    Length,  0.40;  thickness,  0.12  inch. 

Pupa, — Light  green,  a  black  stripe  broken  twice  towards  the  end  on  each  side, 
along  |;he  hinder  margin  of  the  wing.  Two  protuberances,  one  at  the  base  of  each 
wing,  white  brownish  at  base ;  tail  piece  almost  colorless,  tip  red.  Abdominal  seg- 
ments of  a  lighter  color  than  the  rest,  with  dots  of  a  lighter  tint ;  anterior  half  of 
each  abdominal  segment  puuctate ;  posterior  half  minutely  striate ;  a  thread  crosaee 
the  body,  upon  which  it  rests  suspended ;  the  thread  splits  in  two,  being  fastened  by 
four  points.    It  is  slightly  roofed  on  the  back.    (Scudder.) 

Moth, — AntennsB  of  male  moderately  pectinated.  Body  and  wings  white,  speckled 
with  dark  gray  or  blackish.  It  differs  from  E,  mprtaria  in  being  white,  with  foar 
lines  on  the  fore- wings  and  by  the  large  discal  ringlets,  and  the  mesial  shade.  Bx- 
pause  of  wings,  25™"^  (1  inch). 

55.  Boarmia  crepusoularia  Treitschke. 

Mrs.  Dimmock,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following^  statements,  has 
reared  the  larva  of  this  species  from  the  white  birch. 

Cymatophoraorepu9cularia  Treitsch.  (Schmett.  v.  Europa,  1827,  v.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  190). 
Goodell  (Can.  Entom.,  Apr.,  1878,  v.  10,  p.  67)  has  described  the  larva  of  this  species 
from  a  single  specimen  taken  on  plum,  May  30 ;  pupation  took  place  June  6,  and  the 
imago  emerged  June  19.  In  Europe  this  very  variable  larva  has  often  been  reared. 
Herr  (Anleitung  cL.  Schmett.  u.  Raupen  *  *  *  1^33,  pt.  2,  p.  272)  gives  a  g^ood 
description  of  the  larva,  and  states  that  its  food-plants  are  Aquilegiaf  SaliXf  PopwIiM, 
Alnus,  UlmuSf  SpartiuMf  and  Samhucus.  Kaltenbach  (Pflanzeafeinde,  1872,  p.  614* 
615)  writes:  "Avery  common  geometrid,  whose  larva  is  very  differently  marked 
according  to  its  food-plant.  On  Salix  Borkhausen  found  it  brownish  green,  on  Italian 
poplar  gray  greeu,  on  Alnu8  brownish  gray,  on  Ulmua  lighter  green  than  on  Salix^  on 
SamhuoM  gray  brown,  etc.  Treitschke's  specimens,  reared  on  plum,  were  yellowish. 
Pupation  takes  place  under  the  ground ;  the  moth  appears  in  two  generationa,  in 
spring  from  hyberuated  pupse  and  again  in  July.  The  larvce  appear  in  June  and  in 
September."  Kaltenbach  (op.  oit^  pp.  110,  234,  302,  and  435)  adds  the  following  to 
previously  mentioned  food-plants :  Betula  alba,  Genista^  QuerouSy  Rabu9,  Lonioera^ 
and  Ligustrum,  The  larva  of  this  species  is  common  on  Betula  alba  in  eastern  Maasa- 
ohnsetts,  where  it  is  found  ready  for  pupation  as  early  as  the  middle  of  June.  Of 
three  larvae  taken  August  12,  1882,  one  pupated  August  29  and  hibernated  as  papa, 
developing  an  imago  the  next  spring  ,*  another  pupated  September  2  and  died  later, 
and  the  third  pupated  September  2  and  the  imago  appeared  September  28  of  the  same 
year.    Two  annual  broods  of  larvse  are  therefore  probable  in  New  England,  as  in 
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GermaDy,  bat  part  of  the  seoood  brood  apparently  emerge  and  OTiposit  iu  late  aatamiiy 
while  the  rest  hibernate  as  popee.    (Psyche,  iv,  p.  271.) 

Moth, — This  is  oar  most  common  species,  s&v^  may  be  known  by  its  large  size,  the 
simply  pubescent  male  antenn»,  its  pale  color,  and  the  outer  dentate  line,  that  on 
the  fore  wings  being  less  sinnoas  than  the  corresponding  line  in  B,  umbro$aria.  The 
wings  expand  1.50  to  1.60  inches. 

56.  Rkeumaptera  hu$tata  (Linn.). 
The  foUowiDg  notes  are  by  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Dimmock  (Psyche,  iv) : 

BheumapUra  haatataf  Lion.  (Syst.  Nat.,  1758,  ed.  10,  p.  527.) 

Scbmiedlein  (Naturges.  deutsch.  Schmett.,  1805,  pp.  101, 102)  describes  the  larvie  of 
this  species,  which  he  states  live  socially  upon  birch  between  the  leaves,  which  they 
spin  together.  Packard  (Mon.  Geom.  Moths,  1876,  pp.  165-166)  quotes  Newman's  de- 
scription of  the  larva,  in  which  it  is  stated  to  feed  upon  Betula  alba  and  Myrioa  gaU» 
Kaltenbach  (Pflanzenfeinde,  1872,  pp.  413  and  599)  compiles  authorities  for  the  foUow- 
iu^  additional  food-plants  of  this  species :  Rhododendron  kivButum^  Salix,  and  Vaoein- 
turn  uliginosum.  A  lai-va  of  this  species,  taken  on  Betula  alhaf  at  Belmont,  Mass.,  Aug. 
4,  1883,  pupated  August  14,  and  appeared  as  imago  May  17,  1884.  This  is  one  of  the 
species  of  Lepidoptera  seen  in  swarms  in  parts  of  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  specimens  were  taken  from  July  8-14,  1874,  in  the  greatest  abondance. 

The  description  of  the  American  larva  has  not  yet  been  published.* 

57.  OeofMtrid  larva. 

Larva, — Body  cylindrical,  moderately  slender.  Head  large,  as  wide  as  the  body, 
vertex  deeply  cleft,  the  tubercles  large,  conical,  pointed.  Prothoraclc  segment 
broader  than  the  body  behind,  swollen  on  each  side  in  front.  Segments  transversely 
wrinkled.  On  metathoracic  segment  a  pair  of  very  large  and  very  rough  lateral 
tubercles,  which  are  swollen,  very  prominent  and  minutely  spiny,  and  a  little  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  penultimate  segment,  with  a  low,  rough  dorsal  hump, 
marked  with  two  white  conspicuous  spots.  Surface  of  the  supra-anal  plate  rough, 
with  flattened  tnbercles  on  the  edge,  which  is  thickened.  Anal  legs  large  and  broad, 
the  two  spines  large  but  obtuse.    Body  covered  with  fine  sharp  granules. 

Color  dull  brick-red,  front  part  of  the  segments  dull  whitish-gray,  giving  the  body 
a  checkered  appearance.  Head  reddish  in  front,  the  tubercles  washed  wi^  grayish- 
white  and  blackish.    Length,  20™«.    Brunswick,  August  16. 

It  may  be  recognized  by  its  checkered,  dull,  biroh-red  body,  and  very  large  pro* 
tmding  rough  lateral  tnbercles  on  the  hinder  third  of  the  body,  and  by  the  very 
large  head. 

58.  Oeometrid  larva. 

Larva, — Like  the  foregoing,  but  the  body  smooth,  not  granulated,  and  head  with  a 
hollow  cleft,  and  body  not  checkered.  Head  as  wide  as  prothorax,  with  a  shallow 
cleft;  the  conical  tnbercles  low  and  broad.  Prothorax  broad,  square  in  front, 
swollen  on  each  side  into  a  tubercle.  Body  cyiindrical,  smooth,  slightly  wrinkled, 
bat  not  granulated.  On  fifth  abdominal  segment  a  pair  of  small  lateral  smooth 
tubercles.  A  low  slight  rough  dorsal  hump  on  penultimate  segment,  but  no  other 
tubercles ;  supra-anal  plate  large  and  long,  moderately  smooth,  conical  edge  thick- 
ened a  little.    Anal  legs  short  and  broad,  posterior  spines  broad,  obtuse.    Brick-red, 


^Operopkiora  horeata  Hiibn.  Kaltenbach  (Pflanzenfeinde,  1872,  p.  599)  gives  Betula 
and  Fagus  as  food-plants  of  this  species.  Packard  (Mon.  (}eom.  Moths,  1876,  p.  199) 
quotes  Newman's  description  of  the  larva  of  this  species.  ( Dimmock.)  This  species 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  larva  state  in  America,  and  hence  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mrs.  Dimmock  in  including  it  in  a  list  of  American  birch  insects.         ^^  . 
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Dot  checkered,  with  a  g^reenUh  tinge,  reddish  above  and  beQeath,  front  edge  of 
protboraz  pale.    Length,  16>>^'».    Brunswick,  Me.,  Angnst. 

59.  Geowutrid  larva. 

Larva.—ReaA  deeply  cleft ;  the  conical  tubercles  acnte,  scarcely  as  wide  as  the 
body,  which  is  cylindrical,  slender. 

On  the  side  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment,  low  down,  is  a  small  greenish-red 
smooth  tnberole.  On  the  penultimate  segment  a  dorsal  mst-red  irregular  low  tu- 
bercle.   Supra-anal  plate  conical,  surface  rough  with  small  hair-bearing  warta. 

Anal  legs  very  large  on  the  sides  and  with  two  large  spines  above.  Reddish  rust- 
red  above,  like  the  stem  of  a  beech  leaf;  greenish  beneath.  Length  15">™.  Bmns- 
wick,  Me.,  August  11-14. 

60.  Getmetrid  larva. 

Larva.— A  G^metrid  like  a  small  dead  and  dry  twig.  Head  broad  and  somew}iat 
flattened.  Antennse  very  lar^e.  Head  wider  than  the  body,  swollen  on  the  sides 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  clypeus. 

Near  the  end  of  the  second  abdominal  ring  are  two  transversely  oblong  smooth 
tubercles  connected  by  a  ridge;  these  are  the  most  prominent  tubercles ;  on  the  fourth 
segment  before  the  last  near  the  hinder  edge  is  a  pair  of  high,  slender,  sharp,  dark, 
rough  points  or  tubercles;  the  pair  in  front  of  the  first  pair  of  abdominal  legs  is  the 
largest,  and  there  are  numerous  smaller  scattered  fine  tubercles,  giving  a  rough  ap- 
pearance to  the  slender  body.  Supra-anal  plate  short  and  rough  on  the  surfaoe,  the 
anal  legs  very  broad  on  the  sides.  The  two  spines  unusually  large.  General  color  dark 
purplish  brown,  like  a  dead  dry  birch  twig;  head  conoolorous  with  the  rest  of 
the  body.    Length,  25°^.    Brunswick,  Me. 

61.  Pyralid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  was  observed  on  the  white  birch  at  Providence,  Sep- 
tember 25,  making  a  large  loose  tent  of  white  silk  open  at  each  end. 

Larva.— Body  thick  and  fleshy.  Head  not  so  wide  as  the  prothoraoic  segment, 
which  is  much  narrower  than  the  second  segment.  The  head  is  dull  amber,  the  body 
pale  pink,  with  four  very  conspicuous  subdorsal  lunate  black  spots,  the  pair  on  the 
third  thoracic  segment  larger  than  those  on  the  second.  The  dorsal  hairs  are  short, 
those  on  the  side  and  the  end  of  the  body  mnch  longer.    Length,  20^^. 

62.  Teras  ferrugana  (Schiffermiiller.) 

In  Europe  this  insect  feeds  on  the  birch,  poplar,  and  alder,  as  well  as 
the  oak.  In  this  conntry  Walsh  has  fonnd  it  to  be  inqnilinons  in  galls 
of  Cynips  salices-strobiloides.  We  hBve  bred  it  from  the  white  pine. 
(See  Pine  Insects.)* 

*  Teras  nivfana (Fabr. )  is  also  found  in  this  conntry ;  in  Europe  lives  on  the  birch,  and 
is  to  be  looked  for  on  that  tree. 

LozotcBnia  mu$oulana  Htlbn.  This  species,  which  in  Europe  feeds  on  the  birch, 
willow,  and  numerous  other  plants,  is  reckoned  among  American  birch-insects,  though 
no  one  in  this  conntry  has  yet  reared  it. 

Pentkina  capreana  Hilbn,  which  in  Europe  feeds  on  birch  and  willow,  has  not  yet 
been  reared  in  this  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  P.  dimidiana  SodofEsky,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  three  foregoing  species,  to  which  may  be  added 
Sericoris  urtioana  H&bn,  and  PadUoa  similana  Hiibn  (Mrs.  Dimmock,  Psyche,  iv,  p. 
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63.  BcoopiU  gelleriana  Fernald. 

According^  to  Professor  Fernald  this  insect  feeds  on  the  leaves  tff  Betula 
populi/olia  (Trans.  Amer.  Ent.,  Soc.,  1882,  x«  29). 

64.  Eooop$i$1  var.  of  permundana  Clemens. 

This  has  been  reared  by  Mrs.  Dimmock  from  two  larvse  taken  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jnne  17,  on  the  white  birch.  It  pnpated  abont  Jane 
30,  the  imagines  emerging  Jnly  10  and  16.  Olemeus  says  of  JE.  per- 
mundana I 

Larva. — The  larra  binds  together  the  terminal  learee  of  Spir»a.  It  is  pale  greeu, 
touched  with  yellowish  at  the  janction  of  the  segments ;  head  and  shield  black.  The 
larva  may  be  taken  in  the  middle  of  June. 

65.  Pentkina  albeolana  Zeller. 

The  larva  of  this  Tortricid  taken  by  Mrs.  Dimmock  September  4,  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  white  birch,  pnpated  September  6,  the  moth 
appearing  on  the  24th  of  the  following  May.  That  it  is  probably  doable- 
brooded  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bargess  captared  a  moth 
(from  which  Zeller  described  the  species)  Angost  16. 

66.  Padi$oa8olioi1anaWalk. 

Fernald  states  that  the  food-plant  of  this  species  is  the  poplar-leaved 
birch.    (Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  x,  p.  40.) 

67.  Pasdisoa  tran9mi98ana  Walk. 

Mrs.  Dimmock  remarks  that  the  larva  of  this  species  is  common 
daring  October,  abont  Cambridge,  Mass., ''  when  it  eats  oat  the  inside 
of  the  sterile  catkins  of  Betula  oHk^.  It  hybemates  as  papa."  (Psyche, 
iv,  p.  241). 

68.  Caoceoia  rotaceaiM  Harris. 

This  well-known  caterpillar  was  found  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the 
poplar-leaved  birch  in  Jnly  and  Angust,  the  moth  appearing  the  first 
week  in  September.  Ooqnill^tt  (Papilio,  May,  Jane,  1883,  iii,  pp.  100, 101) 
describes  the  larva  carefnlly  and  gives  the  names  of  twenty -fonr  species 
of  food-plant«,  to  which  Mrs.  Dimmock  adds  Viburnum  dentatum  and 
Philade^hus  coronarius.    (Psyche,  iv,  p.  242.) 

69.  Caeoecia  oet*asivarana  Fitch. 

Professor  Fernald  states  that  this  leaf-roller  lives  on  the  cherry  and 
Betula  popuUfolia.  Dr.  D.  S.  Kellicott  states  that  this  insect  was, 
daring  the  sammer  of  1882,  too  abandant  in  certain  ornamental  birches 
in  Baflfalo.    (Ball.  Nat.  Field  Olab,  1883,  p.  44.) 

The  fonr  following  species  of  leaf-rolling  caterpillars  (Tortricidae)  also 
occnrred  on  the  leaves  at  Branswick,  Me.,  in  Angast  and  September. 
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70.  Tortrix  sp. 

Larva.-^Bodj  slender,  tapering  quite  regularly  towards  each  end ;  head  Jet  hlack ; 
prothorax  hrown  black;  body  behind  a  little  lighter,  with  three  dorsal  whitish  lines, 
the  median  the  narrowest,  the  outer  including  the  blaclr  warts ;  a  lateral  intermpted 
pale  line,  and  below  a  brown  whitish  raised  line,  with  a  black  dot  on  each  segment ; 
body  warted  much  as  usual.     Length  11">°>.     Brunswick,  August  11-14. 

71.  Tortrix  sp. 

Xarra.— Pale  pea-green,  dotted  with  white,  larger  and  stouter  than  the  black 
Tortrix,  of  the  nsnal  form ;  head  and  prothorax  clear  pea-green  of  the  same  color  as 
the  rest  of  the  body ;  the  warts  arranged  as  usual,  but  pale  green  and  very  distinct, 
and  appearing  as  whitish  green  spots ;  the  hairs  on  the  end  of  the  body  very  long. 
Length  12°>'n.    Eats  holes  irregularly.    Pupa  in  a  folded  leaf  August  28. 

The  moth  appeared  September  2. 

Two  TachinsB  came  out  August  29. 

72.  Tortrix  sp. 

This  was  found  eating^  the  apper  sarface  off  a  folded  and  carled  leaf^ 
leaving  a  great  blotch.    Brunswick,  Maine,  September  14. 

Larva, — Head  reddish,  broad,  and  much  flattened ;  on  each  side  in  front  a  broad 
conspicuous  white  line  continuous  with  the  front  edge  of  the  clypeus ;  below  the  line 
on  the  side  is  a  black  line ;  antenuie  white  at  base. 

Cervical  shield  large  and  broad,  green  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  a  lateral 
black  line;  body  rather  flattened,  pea-green,  a  little  dusky  along  the  back;  the 
suture  quite  distinct,  paler  green  than  the  rest  of  the  body.    Length  18™™. 

73.  Tortrix  sp. 

This  insect  folds  and  crnmples  the  leaf,  mnch  as  does  the  Aphis  on 
the  same  tree,  forming  a  thin  silken  cocoon  in  the  bottom  of  the  fold. 
It  avoids  the  light  when  the  leaf  is  nnfolded  and 
is  very  active  in  its  habits. 

Zarra.— Body  tapering  a  little  before,  and  especially  pos- 
teriorly ;  head  not  quite  so  wide  as  the  body;  like  the  pro- 
thoracic  shield,  dusky  umber  color;  body  pale  amber,  with 
large  conspicuous  black  piliferous  warts ;  sutures  distinct* 
but  the  segments  are  not  prominently  wrinkled ;  only  one 
posterior  distinct  wrinkle.  The  warts  are  situated  in  a 
very  short  broad  trapezoid  and  one  lateral  wart  is  seen 
from  above.    Thoracic  feet  black.    Length  5™™. 

74.  Tortrix  s]^,     (Fig.  177.) 

Feeding  on  the  leaves,  folding  over  a  leaf  longi- 
tudinally in  the  middle,  September  18,  at  Provi- 
dence,  the  following  Tortricid  caterpillar   was 

Fio.  i77.-Leaf  of  Poplar-     ^^^^^     ^^  appears  to  hybematc  as  a  larva,  and, 
leaved  Birch  folded  by     after  repeated  attempts,  I  have  been  nnable  to 

leaf-roller.    No.  74.  ^  '^     ' 

rear  it: 
Larva, — Body  very  narrow,  slender  cylindrical;  head  narrow  and  small,  honey-yel- 
low ;  body  tapering  to  the  tall  from  behind  the  middle.    The  segments  qnite  convex, 
with  four  dorsal  large  fleshy  tubercles  close  together  on  the  back  of  each  segment,  and 
*wo  on  each  side,  giving  rise  to  slight  hairs.    The  body  is  of  a  very^dark  olive-green. 
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Figures  178, 179,  and  180  represent  the  work  of  three  leaf-rollers  not 
yet  identified. 

75.  Argyresthia  goedariella  (Linn.)* 

The  histories  of  this  and  the  next  Tineid  have  been  sketched  as  fol- 
lows by  Mrs.  Dimmock : 

Argyresihia  gcedarUlla  Linn.  (Syst.  Nat.,  1758,  ed.  10,  p.  897.)  Fabricias  (Syst. 
Entoin.,  1775,  p.  664)  writes  of  this  species  **  Habitat  in  Alnetis,  in  betulas  geminis/^ 
and  Kaltenbach  (Pflanzenfinde,  1872,  pp.  604-605)  states  that  the  larvse  of  this  species 
Uye  in  the  catkins  of  BetuJa  and  Alntu,  Chambers  (Can.  Entom.,  Angnst  1875,  v.  7, 
pp.  144-145)  notes  the  discovery  of  this  species  in  North  America,  and,  after  describing 
the  imago,  adds:  **The  larva  feeds  under  the  bark  and  in  th» 
young  shoots  of  the  birch  in  March  and  April.''  A.  Balding 
(Entom.  Monthly  Mag.,  February  1886,  v.  21,  pp.  203-206)  de- 
scribes the  larva,  which  he  found  feeding  in  catkins  of  Beiula  and 
Alnus.    (Psyche,  iv,  241.) 


Fio.    179.  ~  White    Birch    leaf 
rolled  at  the  end.    August  12. 


Flo.  17&- 


-Leaf  of  Yellow  Birch  rolled 
lengthwise. 


Fio.  180.. 


-Leaf  of  White  Birch 
folded. 


76.  Cryptolechia  canferUllaWolkeT, 


Crfptoleekia  oo^ferieUa  Walk.  (List  Lep.  Ins.  Brit.  Mus.,  1864,  pt.  29,  p.  563).  The 
larvte  of  this  species  are  common  upon  Betula  alba  during  August  and  the  early  part 
of  September.  The  larva  feeds  in  a  rolled  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  where 
pupation  takes  place,  lasting  from  three  weeks  to  a  month.    (Psyche,  iv,  p.  241.) 

77.  Bucoulatrix  canaden$i9€lla  ChsLmhen. 

Regarding  this  Tineid,  Prof.  J.  A.  Lintner  writes  me  as  follows: 
As  yon  have  published  on  Bucculatrix,  it  will  interest  you  to  hear  that  I  am  breed- 
ing B.  oanadentisella  Chambers  (Can.  Ent.,  vii,  p.  146)  from  the  yellow  birch  {Beiula 
lutea}. 

Professor  Lintner  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following  accoant  of  this 
insect  in  advance  of  his  report  contained  in  the  Import  of  the  ^gents  of 
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tbe  TTniversity  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  4l8t  report  N.  Y.  State 
Museum  Nat  Hist,  for  1887. 

Mr.  Shelby  Reed,  of  Soottsville,  Monroe  Conoty,  N.  T.,  sends  leares  of  the  yellow 
birch,  Betula  lutea,  infested  with  a  small  caterpillar,  which  are  very  numeroas  (forty- 
«ight  had  been  counted  on  a  single  leaf)  and  eat  the  upper  and  lower  snrfiaces  of  the 
leaves,  leaving  only  the  transparent  inner  tissue.  "  The  trees  infested  with  them 
have  a  brown  and  scorched  appearance,  and  light  comes  down  through  the  thickest 
foliage  as  through  a  softened  skylight." 

The  caterpillar  is  0. 18  to  0. 22  long,  slender,  deeply  incised  at  the  Joints,  tapering 
4it  the  extremities,  and  snbcylindrioal ;  head  pale  brown,  slightly  bilobed,  ocelli  and 
mandibles  black,  mouth-parts  projecting :  body  dull,  pale  green,  bearing  a  few  short 
hairs  on  the  usual  spots  and  longer  ones  on  the  first  segment;  terminal  pair  of  pro- 
legs  projecting.    Walks  slowly  and  hangs  by  a  thread  when  it  faUs. 

A  few  of  the  lary»  had  spun  cocoons  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  when  received.  On 
the  following  day  nearly  all  had  made  or  were  engaged  in  making  their  cocoons. 

The  moth, — ^The  ornamentation  of  this  species  differs  from  that  of  any  other  yet  found 
in  this  country,  and  though  allied  to  B,  eidarella  of  Europe,  it  is  still  quite  distinct. 

Head  white,  tuft  tipped  with  dark  reddish  brown,  and  the  face  faintly  tinged  with 
purplish  fuscous.  Upper  surface  of  tbe  thorax  brown,  maripned  all  around  by  white. 
Base  of  the  fore  wings  white,  followed  by  an  oblique  brown  fascia,  which  is  nearest 
the  base  on  the  costal  margin,  and  is  followed  by  an  oblique  parallel  white  fascia ; 
all  of  these  are  placed  before  the  middle,  and  are  followed  by  a  large  brown  patch 
which  occupies  the  entire  wing  to  the  cilisB,  except  that  it  contains  a  white  spot  on 
the  middle  of  the  cost^  margin.  The  brown  patch  is  margined  before  on  the  dorsal 
margin  of  the  wing  by  a  small  tuft  of  raised  brown  scales.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
-dorsal  ciliae  is  a  white  spot  placed  a  little  before,  but  becomes  almost  confluent  with 
A  longer  white  costal  streak.  Behind  these  streaks  to  the  apex  the  wing  is  pale 
brown,  with  a  darker  velvety-brown  apical  spot.  Cili»  pale  yellowish,  with  a  darker 
brown  hinder  marginal  line  before  their  middle,  not  extending  into  the  costal  olli». 
Hind  wings  pale  fuscous.    Expanse  of  wings,  {  inch.    (Chambers.) 

78.  Tineid  larva. 

The  white  silken  roand  cocoous  of  this  Tineid  were  noticed  daring 
the  first  week  in  September  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  on  the  upper  sorfiBu^e 
of  the  leaf  of  the  white  birch,  the  larva  previously  feeding  exposed  on 
the  upper  surface  and  eating  little  patches  on  the  upper  side. 

Larva, — Body  cylindrical,  pale  greenish;  head  pointed  in  front,  much  narrower 
than  the  first  thoracic  segment ;  five  pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  the  last  pair  lon^  and 
slender,  directed  backwards.  The  hairs  sparse,  and  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  tbe 
body  is  thick,  arising  from  whitish,  distinct,  ptliferous  warts.  The  segments  are 
quite  convex,  the  sutures  well  marked.    Length,  5-6™"*. 

Cocoon, — Orbicular,  2  to  3™"*  in  diameter,  of  white  silk,  inclosing  the  larva,  which  is 
curled  up  within. 

79.  Leaf'hloteh  miner. 

The  blotch  mines  of  this  Tineid  were  observed  July  6  to  10  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  on  the  yellow  birch.  Usually  the  larva  makes  one  or  two 
mines  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  between  the  secondary  veins,  either 
near  the  midrib  or  nearer  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  They  are  irregularly 
oval,  rounded  at  each  entl,  forming  a  brown  patch  about  W^  long  by 
4-5"^"^wide.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  the  mine  is  outlined  by  a 
whitish  oval  line.  July  10  most  had  left  the  mine,  leaving  a  small  mass 
of  black  ^^frass."  In  some  cases  the  edge  of  the  lealL.was  turned  over 
or  folded  over  at  the  apex.  '9' i^^d  by  LjOC  ^ 
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Larva.^EetLd  small,  pointed  in  front,  half  as  wide  as  the  body,  Jet  black.  Body 
tapering  a  little  from  the  prothoracic  segment,  slightly  flattened ;  prothoraoic  seg- 
ment  large,  nearly  as  long  as  wide,  with  a  dark  central  patch ;  the  second  segment 
slightly  larger  than  the  third.  Body  white,  with  spare  whitish  hairs.  Three  pair» 
of  dosky  legs,  short,  and  extende<l  out  laterally.    Length,  4°*°*. 

80.  HyloUma  duleiaria  Say. 
Order  Htmbnoptbra;  family  Tenthredinida. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Fyles  fonnd  the  larv»  of  this  species  to  be  iiyariocis  to 
the  birches  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  daring  the  aatnmns  of  1885  and 
1886.  The  perfect  insects  which  he  bred  from  the  larvse  appeared  in 
Jaly,  but  they  probably  lay  their  eggs  in  August,  as  it  was  not  until 
that  month  that  he  found  the  saw-flies  in  their  natural  haunts,  whcD 
they  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  'Hrodden  underfoot  by  the  passers-by^ 
(Can.  Ent.,  Feb.,  1886,  Mar.,  1887). 

Iwuigo, — Pale  mfons ;  head,  wings,  and  feet  yiolaeeons  black.  Female :  antennae 
black,  with  a  violaceons  tinge;  nasas  emarginate,  short ;  head,  a  spot  on  pectus  and 
ovipositor-sheaths  bine-black ;  rest  of  the  body  testaceous  or  yellowish  red ;  leg» 
steel  bine ;  spines  of  the  same  color ;  wings,  violaceous,  subhyaline,  less  obscure  at 
apex,  a  larger  darker  spot  below  the  stigma  covering  the  marginal  and  the  upper  half 
of  all  the  sabmarginal  cells;  hind  wings  with  but  one  middle  cell.  Wings  expand 
about  one  inch.    (Say.)  ^ 

81.  Nematua  sp. 

Order  Htmbnoptrka  ;  family  Tbnthredinidjb. 

This  feeds  upon  the  leaves  late  in  September  at  Providence.  It  is 
a  large  saw-fly  larva  of  the  following  appearance : 

larra. — Head  black,  body  pale  yellowish  green  with  two  subdorsal  rows  of  eleven 
large  black  spots.  Tip  of  body  also  black,  two  la  teral  rows  of  black  spots,  the  lower 
one  the  smaUer.    Length  22^^^. 

62.  Selandriasp. 

I  have  found  the  larva  described  below  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the 
poplar- leafed  birch  in  August  and  September  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

Larva, — Body  flattened ;  lateral  ridge  very  large  and  prominent,  spreading  out  on 
the  sides,  the  edges  scalloped.  Head  honey-yellow,  with  two  large  patches  behind 
on  the  vertex ;  eyes  and  jaws  black.  Body  pale  honey-yellow,  with  a  dorsal  green 
patch  on  the  thoracic  segments.    Length  lOinm. 

83.  yematus  t  sp. 

(Larva,  PI.  IV,  fig.  11.) 

The  gregarious  larva  of  this  unknown  saw-fly  occurs  in  abundance  on 
the  white  birch  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  August.  As  yet  I  have  been 
unable  to  rear  it,  though  one  spun  a  cocoon  September  2.  The  body  is 
yellowish,  with  five  or  six  rows  of  large  conspicuous  black  spots. 

The  following  notes  on  the  beetles  found  living  on  the  leaves  of  the 
birch  are  taken  bodily  from  Mrs.  Dimmock's  <'  Insects  of  Betula  in 
North  America,''  published  in  Psyche,  iv,  pp.  283-285.    It  should  be 
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meDtionedy  however,  that  Oanioctena  p€UUda  has  not  yet  been  found  oo 
the  birch  in  this  conntry,  thoagh  living  at  the  expense  of  that  tree  in 
Europe ;  and  the  fangas-eating  species*  as  well  as  the  Elateridst  and 
the  species  of  IpSy  |  which  may  feed  on  the  sap  of  any  decidnons  trees, 
are  referred  to  below  as  not  being,  properly  speaking,  birch  insects: 

"* Bolitotkerus  b\furcus  Fabr.  (Entom.  Syst.,  Suppl.,  1794,  p.  40).  Thelarvs,  pnpe* 
And  imagos  of  this  species  are  foaod  in  PolgporuB  hetuUnu$f  which  grows  on  dead 
birch  trees.  Larva,  pnpa,  and  a  male  imago  are  figured  by  Packard  (Guide  Stady 
Ins.,  1869,  p.  474).  Kirby,  as  quoted  by  Bethane  (Can.  Entom.,  Not.,  1873,  v.  5,  p. 
^11),  says  that  this  species  is  found  in  a  boletus  of  the  birch.  Some  habits  of  this 
beetle  are  mentioned  by  Harrington  (Can.  Entom.,  Dec.,  1882,  y.  12,  p.  260-261).  Can- 
il^ze  (M^m.  Soc.  Sci.  Li^ge,  1861,  v.  16,  p.  365-368,  pi.  3,  fig.  9)  gives  a  detaUed  de. 
ecription  of  the  larva,  with  figure ;  and  Hay  ward  (Bull.  Host.  ZooL  Soc.,  July,  1882,  v. 
1,  p.  35-36)  briefly  describes  the  larva  and  pupa. 

ffoploc^kala  bicami$  Fabr.  (Oen.  Ins.  Mant.,  1777,  p.  215).  This  insect  feeds  upon 
different  kinds  of  fungi,  some  of  them  parasitic  on  decaying  wood  of  Belula.  Kirby's 
description  of  the  imago  is  quoted  by  Bethune(Can.  Entom.,  Not.,  1873,  v.  5,  p.  210, 
211).    Harrington  {I,  c,  Dec.  1880,  v.  12,  p.  261)  mentions  its  fungivorous  habits. 

Diaperii  hydni  Fabr.  (Syst.  Eleuth.,  1801,  t.  %  p.  585).  This  species,  both  as  larva 
And  imago,  feeds  upon  Polj/poriu  hetuliniUj  a  fungus  that  grows  on  dead  trees  of  Betmla 
dilha,  and  the  beetles,  according  to  G.  Dimmock,  are  often  very  abundant  about  Uie 
flrst  of  July.  Harrington  (Can.  Entom.,  Dec.,  1880,  t.  12,  p.  261)  briefly  describes  the 
imago. 

PhellopBis  oiboordata  Kirby  (Fanna  Bor.  Amer.,  1837,  pt.  4,  p.  236).  The  larva  of  this 
epecies  has  been  found  by  G.  Dimmock,  on  Mount  Washington,  New  Hampshire,  in 
Foljfporu$  hetulinus,  the  large  white  fungus  common  on  dead  trees  of  Betula  alba. 
The  imago  frequents  the  same  fungus  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

Thymalui  fulgidus  Erichson  (Germar  Zeits.,  1844,  bd.  5,  p.  458).  G.  Dimmock  (Di. 
rect.  Collect.  Coleopt.,  1872,  p.  19, 20)  writes:  *'The  larvs  feed  upon  a  fungus  (Polg- 
porus  hetuUnus)  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  trunks  of  white  birch  trees.''  This  beetle 
is  common  in  New  England,  and  its  larva  agrees  Tery  closely  with  the  description 
And  figure  of  the  larva  of  T.  limbatui  from  Europe,  as  given  by  Chapnis  and  Cand^se 
<Mem.  Soc.  Sci.  L16ge,  1855,  t.  8,  p.  417-419,  pi.  2,  fig.  6).  A  large  number  of  larvs, 
taken  in  Belmont,  Mass.,  produced  beetles  after  a  short  period  of  pupation,  on  or 
About  June  27,  1878. 

t  Melanotu$t  parumpanotatus  Melsh.  (Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sei.  Phil.,  Not.,  1844,  v.  2,  p. 
151, 152).  A  Melanotic,  probably  this  species,  was  taken  in  the  same  oaTity  with  its 
pupal  skin,  in  decaying  wood  of  Betula  alba,  at  Milton,  Mass.,  Oct.  17,  1884. 

Melanotutt  communU  Gyllenhal  (SchSnh.,  Syn.  Ins.,  v.  1,  pt.  3:  App.  1817,  p.  138, 
139).  A  Melanotu9f  probably  this  species,  was  taken  in  decaying  wood  of  Betula  alka^ 
At  Milton,  Mass.,  Oct.  17,  1884. 

Elater  protervue  Le  Conte  (Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  1863,  s.  2,  t.  10.  p.  471).  Two 
specimens  of  this  beetle  were  taken  Oct.  17, 1884,  at  Milton,  Mass.,  in  decaying  wood 
of  Betula  alba^  under  circumstances  that  left  no  doubt  that  they  bred  in  the  wood. 

Elater  nigrioollU  Herbst  (Natur.  Syst  •  •  •  *  ins. ;  Kafer,  1806,  t.  10,  p.  73,  pi. 
164,  fig.  7).  Coquillett  (Can.  Entom.,  June,  1883,  v.  15,  p.  101)  briefly  deeeribee  the 
larva  which  he  obtained  from  decayed  wood  of  Quenm9,  Reared  from  decayed  wood  of 
Betula  alba,  the  beetle  emerging  May  3,  1883,  from  wood  collected  the  preceding 
April,  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

t  Ipe  eanguinolentue  Oliv.  (Entom.,  1780,  t.  2,  no.  12,  p.  8;  pi.  2,  fig.  14).  G.  Dim- 
mock (Can.  Entom.,  April  1871,  t.  3,  p.  15)  notes  that  he  found  this  species  "about 
fresh-cut  maple  and  birch  stumps  where  the  sap  was  flowing." 

Ip$  faedatui  Oliv.  (Entom.,  1780,  v.  2,  no.  12,  p.  7-S ;  pi.  2;  fig.  13).  G.  Dimmock. 
(Can.  entom.,  April  1871,  v.  3,  p.  15)  mentions  that  this  species  is  found  abont  fireah- 
cut  stumps  of  Betula  where  the  sap  is  flowing.  ,j^^^^^  ^y  GoOgk 
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8i.  Cklamjf$plioata  FskhT. 

ChlamjfB  plicaia  Fabr.  (Entom.  Syst,  Snppl.,  1794,  p.  111).  This  apeoies  is  some* 
times  foand  feeding,  as  imago,  on  Betula  alba.  The  larvsB  feed  on  QuercuSy  Flatanu$f 
Bubu$,  and  Comptonia  asplenifolia.  Riley  (6th  Ann.  Kept.  State  Entom.  Mo.,  1874,  p. 
128-129)  describes  egg,  larva,  and  papa;  and  Packard  (Gaide  to  the  Stndy  of  Insects, 
1869,  p.  510)  describes  and  figures  the  larva  and  its  case. 

85.  Telepkorus  hilineaius  Say. 

TelepkaruB  hilineatus  Say  (Jonm.  Acad.  Nat  Sei.  Phil.,  1823,  v.  3,  p.  182).  Packard 
(1st  Ann.  Rept.  Iig.  and  Benefic.  Ins.  Mass.,  1871,  p.  26-28,  pi.  1,  fig.  7-8)  describes  and 
figares larva  and  imago  and  writes  thai  the  pnpa  of  this  species  ''early  in  May 
becomes  a  beetle,  when  it  eats  the  newly  expanded  leaves  of  the  birch."  Riley  (4th 
Ann.  Rept.  State  Entom.  Mo.,  1872,  p.  29-30)  describes  and  figures  the  larva  and  imago, 
stating  that  the  larva  has  been  found  to  eat  larv»  of  Carpooap%a  pomonella, 

86.  Apkra9tu8t€8niatMBQy\\, 

ApkraaUu  tcmiatuB  Gyll.  (Schdnh.,  Synon.  Insectornm,  Gen.  et  Spec.  Curcnl., 
1834,  t.  2y  p.  460).  Good  description  in  Le  Conte  and  Horn's  Rhynchophora  of  Amer. 
north  of  Mex.  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1876,  v.  15),  p.  99.  This  species  is  not  rare 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Betula  alba, 

87.  Thb  rose  ohafbr. 

Maorodactyhu  $ub8pino$u8  Fabr.  (Syst.  Entom.,  1775,  p.  39).  This  beetle  devours 
the  leaves  of  Betula  alba.  Its  metamorphoses  were  described  by  Harris  (Mass.  Agric. 
Repos.  and  Joum.,  1827,  v.  10,  p.  1-12).  and  many  subsequent  descriptions  and  figures 
have  been  given,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Fitch  (1st  and  2nd  Rept.  Ins.  N. 
Y.,  1856,  p.  245-252),  Packard  (Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  p.  454),  Riley  (5th  Ann.  Rept. 
State  Entom.  Mo.,  1873,  p.  108-110),  Thomas  (6th  Rept.  State  Entom.  111.,  1877,  p.  103) 
and  Lintner  (1st  Ann.  Rept.  State  Entom.  N.  T.,  1882,  p.  227-232). 

88.  Dichelonyoka  elongatula  Schdnh. 

DicheUmyoka  elongatula  SohOnh.  (Synon.  insectornm,  1817,  t.  1,  theil  3,  p.  210). 
Packard  (Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  p.  454)  says  this  species  *'is  found  in  June  on  the 
leaves  of  the  birch." 

89.  Lonehaea  t  polita  Sa j. 

Reared  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  decaying  Poljfporus  betulinuSf  a  fungus  parasitic 
on  dead  trunks  of  Betula  alba  (Mrs.  Dimmock,  Psyche  iv,  p.  241). 

90.  Thb  tuple-rowed  stmeta. 

•     Syneta  tripla  Say. 

Order  Colboptera;  family  Chrysomeud^. 

In  May  and  the  forepart  of  June,  eating  the  leaves  of  this  and  various  other  trees, 
an  oblong  chestnut-brown  and  closely  punctured  beetle,  with  wing-covers  usually 
pale  dull  yellowish  except  on  their  suture,  and  their  punctures  forming  about  three 
rows  between  each  of  the  three  raised  lines ;  its  length  0.25  and  about  a  third  as  wide. 
A  common  insect  in  New  York.    (Fitch.) 
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91.  Thb  variable  leaf-hopper. 

Athysanus  variabili$  Fitch. 

Order  Hkmiptera  ;  family  Cercopid^. 

Panotnring  the  leayes  and  sacoulent  shoots  and  extracting  their  Jaioes,  from  the 
middle  of  Jane  till  the  middle  of  July,  an  oblong  oval  leaf-hopper  of  a  salphnr  yellow 
color,  its  wiug-covers  commonly  with  an  oblique  black  stripe,  their  tips  hyaline; 
its  thorax  and  scatel  often  tawny  yellow  or  black ;  its  length  0.20.    (Fitch.) 

This  insect  may  every  year  be  met  with  in  n ambers  upon  birch  trees 
and  also  upon  alders.  It  was  once  found  literally  swarming  upon  a 
white  birch  standing  apart  from  other  trees.    (Fitch.) 

92.  The  smaller  leaf-hopper. 

Aihysanus  minor  Fitch. 

From  the  middle  of  Jane  till  the  middle  of  August,  a  similar  leaf-hopper  to  the  pre-  . 
ceding,  bat  of  a  cinnamon  color,  including  its  face,  and  haying  a  colorless  hyaline 
spot  on  the  middle  of  its  wing-covers  and  a  larger  one  on  their  tips ;  its  length  O.IS 
to  0.20.    (Fitch.) 

93.  The  windowed  leaf-hopper. 

Athifianus  fene»tratu9  Fitch. 

From  the  middle  of  June  till  the  last  of  July,  a  leaf-hopper  resembling  the  forego- 
ing species,  but  with  blackish  wing-covers  with  similar  hyaline  spots  and  a  small 
third  one  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin,  and  its  forehead  black  with 
pale  yellow  band  between  its  eyes;  its  length  0.20  inch.    (Fitch.) 

94.  Athy8anu$  ahieiis  Fitch. 

Order  Hemiptera  ;  family  Tettiooniid^. 

Puncturing  their  leaves  and  extracting  their  Juices  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
during  the  month  of  June,  an  oblong  black  shining  leaf-hopper  0.20  long,  tapering 
posteriorly,  and  broadest  across  the  base  of  the  thorax,  with  a  light-yeUow  bead, . 
having  the  mouth  black  and  also  two  bands  upon  the  crown,  the  ends  of  which  are 
often  united,  and  commonly  with  a  white  streak  on  the  middle  of  the  inner  edge  of 
the  wing-covers,  its  legs  being  pale  yellowish  varied  more  or  less  with  black. 

*'  I  first  met  with  several  specimens  of  this  insect  eleven  years  since, 
upon  the  black  spruce  and  fir  balsam,  on  the  summit  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  in  an  excursion  hither  with  that  martyr  of  science,  the  late 
Prof.  O.  B.  Adams.  Since  then  I  have  repeatedly  captured  this  same 
insect  npon  birch  trees,  distant  from  any  spruces,  and  it  is  possible  it 
might  have  been  accidentally  present  on  these  latter  trees  in  the  instance 
first  mentioned,  there  being  numerous  birch  trees  in  the  same  vicinity.'^ 
(Fitch.) 

95.  Enohenopa  hinotata  Sa^. 

The  following  note  is  by  Mrs.  Dimmock  (Psyche,  iv,  p.  241) : 

Unchenopa  binotata  Say  (Appendix  Long's  Exped.,  1824,  p.  301,  302).  Common  on 
twigs  of  Betula  alba,  RUey  (Amer.  Entom.,  Aug.,  1869,  v.  1,  p.  248)  says  its  favorite 
home  is  Ptelea  trifolinm,  but  gives  grape  (vitia)  and  red-bud  (Cercis)  as  food-planta. 
Its  age  is  described  in  Amer.  Entom.,  Oct.,  1880,  y.  3,  p.  254.  Lintner  (1st  Ann.  Rept. 
State  Entom.,  N.  Y.,  1882,  p.  281-288)  gives  an  excellent  general  account  of  imago 
and  eggs,  both  of  which  are  figured.  As  food-plants  he  adds  CeUutrut  9oanden»  and» 
upon  the  authority  of  others,  Juglans  and  Robinia.  ^  . 
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96.  Byihosoopua  BeminudvB  Say. 

Mrs.  Dimmock's  Dote  on  this  insect  (Psyche,  iv,  p.  241)  is  as  follows : 

Bytho80(>pu$  Bemnudua  Say  (Joara.  Aoad.  Nat.  Soi.,  PhiL,  1829  [Moh.  1631],  y.  6,  p. 
307).  Pitch  (4th  Ann.  Rept.  [N.  Y.]  State  Cat.  Nat.  Hist.,  1851,  p.  58)  writes,  «  found 
on  biioh  trees.'' 

97.  Callaphi$ betuMlaWiklbh. 

The  notes  on  the  following  five  insects  are  by  Mrs.  E.  Dimmock 
(Psyche,  iv,  p.  240) : 

Callaphis  hetuUUa  Walsh  (Proo.  Entom.  Soc.,  Phil.,  Deo.  1862,  v.  1,  p.  301,302). 
Walsh  (I,  0.,  p.  302)  says  this  species  is  abundant  in  Illinois  on  Betula  nigra, 

98.  CalUpterua  hetulceeolena  (Fitch). 

Ckifliptenu  hetulcBOoleus  Riley  and  Monell  (Bull  U.  S.  Qeol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Terr. 
1879,  Y.  5,  p.  30,31)  i1=zAphi8  hetuUBOoleM  Fitch  (4th  Ann.  Rept.  [N.  Y.]  State  Cat. 
Nat.  Hist.,  1851,  p.  66)],  said  by  Fitch  and  Monell  to  feed  on  birch  leaYCS. 

99.  Eriosoma  tes»€lUi1a  Fitch. 

Eriotoma  tesiellata  Fitch  (4th  Ann.  Rept.  [N.  Y.]  State  Cat.  Nat.  Hist.,  1851,  p.  68). 
According  to  GloYer  (Rept.  U.  S.  Commiss.  Agric,  1876,  p.  39)  this  species  has  been 
found  in  Maryland  upon  twigs  of  Betula. 

100.  HormaphU  papyracece  Oestlund. 

Found  00  the  paper  birch,  corrugating  them  between  the  Ycins,  fbrming  long  folds. 
(Oestlund.) 

101.  The  katydid. 
Phaneroptera  curvicauda  De  Geer. 

Phaner&piera  curvicauda  De  Geer  (M^m.  Hist.  Ins.,  1773,  y.  3,  p.  446,  pi.  38,  fig.  3). 
This  species  has  been  figured,  together  with  the  structure  of  its  oYipositor,  by  Riley 
(6th  Rept.  State  Entom.  Mo.,  1874,  p.  164-166),  who  also  giYes  descriptions  of  the 
younger  stages  and  eggs.  Miss  Murtfeldt  (I.e.)  describes  the  mode  of  OYiposition ;  the 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  margin  of  leaYes— often  of  oak— between  the  upper  and  lower 
epidermis.  Although  Riley  writes  (Z.  o.),  '^  I  haYC  had  as  many  as  five  of  these  eggs 
deposited  in  a  single  leaf,  in  one  contiguous  row,  yet  they  are  more  often  single,"  yet 
a  single  tender  leaf  of  Betula  alba,  taken  at  Belmont,  Mass.,  measuring  about  8  cen- 
timeters in  length,  had  the  entire  margin  filled  with  eggs,  presumably  of  this  spe- 
cies. Only  two  or  three  leaYcs  were  found  thus  attacked,  and  the  one  of  which  the 
size  is  giYen  aboYe  contained  102  eggs.    (Mrs.  Dimmock.) 

102.  The  rbd-legord  locust. 
CalaptenuB  femur-ruhrum  De  Geer. 

Caloptenua  femuT'-rubrum  De  Geer  (M^m.  Hist.  Ins.  1773,  y.  3,  p.  498,  pi.  42,  fig.  5) 
often  strips  the  leaYcs  from  low  bushes  of  Betula  alba  about  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Mrs. 
Dimmock.) 

6  BNT 33  rr^n^n]o 
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The  following  insects  also  occur  more  or  less  constantly  on  different 
species  of  birch : 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

103.  Orapta /annus  Edwards. 

104.  Vanessa  antiopa  (Linn.). 

105.  Papilioglaucus  Linn. 

106.  Limeniiis  arthemis  (Drury).   On  white  birch  (Scadder). 

107.  Lithaoodes  fasciola  H.  Sch.     (S.  L.  Elliot.) 

108.  Adoneta  spinuloides  Clemens.    (S.  L.  Elliot.) 

309.  Datana  ministra  (Drury).    (Mrs.  Dimmock,  Psyche,  iv,  p.  279; 
'  Biley's  MS.  notes.) 

110.  Platysamia  cecrapia  (Linn).    (Pergande  in  Biley's  MS.  notes.)   W. 

Brodie. 

111.  Eyperchiria  io  Fabr.    Brunswick,  Me. 

112.  Eacles  imperialis  (Drury).    On  Betula  alba  and  populifolia.    (W. 

Beutenmiiller.) 

113.  Orgyia  antiqua  (Linn.).    See  p.  447. 

114.  Clisiocampa  disstria  (HUbner).    See  p.  119. 

115.  Selenia  kentaria  Orote.    (G.  D.  Hulst,  Ent.  Amer.,  ii,  162,  1886.) 

See  Maple  Insects,  p.  405. 

116.  An  unknown  caterpillar.    (See  Can.  Ent,  xviii,  pp.  124-5.) 

HEMIPTERA. 

117.  Tingisjuglandis  Fitoh.    (See  p.  342.) 
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Chapter  VIII.. 
nrsECTS  nrjiTEious  to  the  beech. 

Fagus  ferruginea. 

The  beech  tree  iu  this  ooautry  seems  to  be  remarkably  favoreil ;  a 
fewer  number  of  iusects  living  at  its  expense  than  can  be  said  of  any 
other  kind  of  tree  so  nseful  as  this  is  for  timber,  for  fire-wood,  for 
farnitare,  or  as  a  shade  tree.  In  Europe  Kaltenbach  records  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  species  of  beech  insects,  of  which  sixty-seven  are 
Ooleoptera  (six  of  these,  however,  are  not  vegetable  feeders,  being 
species  of  Tenebrio,  Mordella,  etc.,  and  should  not  have  been  mentioned 
as  peculiar  to  the  tree) ;  of  Lepidoptera  eighty-one  species  are  enumer- 
ated ;  of  Hymenoptera  but  a  single  saw-fiy  occurs  on  the  tree,  while 
there  are  two  European  species  of  Cecidomyia  and  two  Aphidse. 

APPEOTJNa  THE  TRUNK. 
1.  Ooes  pulver%lentu8  Haldeman. 

"The  insect,''  Dr.  Horn  says,  "is  very  destructive  to  living  beech 
trees.  It  bores  into  those  branches  which  are  about  3  inches  in 
diameter.  The  length  of  the  channel  is  about  8  inches.''  Mr.  Har- 
rington thinks  that  it  probably  also  bores  in  hickory,  as  he  has  taken 
several  specimens  on  the  bitter  hickory  in  Jul}*  and  August. 

The  beetle, — ^The  ohief  point  of  distinction  between  this  species  and  tigrinus  appears 
to  be  in  the  vestitare  of  the  elytra  and  the  length  of  the  antennse.  Tbeir  size  and 
general  color  are  about  the  same,  bat  the  elytra  of  pulverulmtus  are  uniformly  clad 
with  short  hairs,  and  have  no  appearance  of  dark  bands.  The  antenn»  (at  leaiit  in 
aome  specimens)  are  slightly  longer  than  the  body.    ( Harrington. ; 

2.  Tremex  ooJumba  Linn. 

Mr.  Harrington  records  finding  December  8  a  living  pupa  of  this 
insect  in  the  heart  of  a  green  beech  log  over  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

AFFECTING  THE  LEAVES. 
3.  Smerinthus, 

A  species  evidently  of  Smerinthus  and  thought  by  Mr.  Saunders  to 
be  8.  excaecatus  has  been  found  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Reed  in  September  on  the 
beech  in  Canada.  He  observed  that  it  produced  a  singingr^oise  when 
handled  or  disturbed.    (Can.  Ent.,  i,  p.  40.)  °  ^'^^"^  ^y^^^R ^^ 
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Zarra.— Head  large,  triangular,  of  a  deep  shining  green,  with  lateral  yellow 
stripes ;  a  reddish  spot  at  the  apex,  paler  green  and  granulated  on  the  back  of  the 
head  behind  the  stripes.  Body  apple  green,  thickly  covered  with  small  greenish- 
yellow  granolations;  the  anterior  segments  semi-transparent;  on  each  side  seven 
faint  greenish- yellow  oblique  stripes  edged  anteriorly  with  large  granulations, 
the  central  stripes  having  a  reddish  tinge;  the  last  stripe  wider  than  the  rest  and 
terminating  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  horn ;  the  latter  recurved  backwards  at  an  an- 
gle of  20<^,  purplish  red  and  thickly  granulated ;  the  anal  plate  with  a  central  elon- 
gated black  patch  with  a  larger  granulation  on  each  side.  Stigmata  small,  round, 
and  dull  red.  Under  surface  slightly  paler  than  the  upper,  with  a  darker  central 
line.  Feet  pale  green,  'spotted  with  red;  prolegs  greenish,  semi-transparent. 
Length,  li  inches. 

4.  Nociuid  larva. 

Several  specimens  of  this  caterpillar  were  foand  on  the  beech  at 
Bmnswick,  Me.,  the  middle  and  last  of  Aagost 

Larva, — Body  Hadena-like  in  shape.  Head  brown,  marbled  with  black,  smooth, 
rounded,  rather  small,  not  quite  so  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment ;  each  thoracic 
segment  successively  larger  than  the  others,  the  body  increasing  in  width  towards 
the  middle,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  end  of  the  body.  Sorfaoe  of  the  body 
rough  and  granulated ;  abdominal  segments  1  to  8  with  a  double  dorsal  and  a  lateral 
row  of  rough  tubercles ;  a  high,  narrow  double  dorsal  tubercle  on  the  eighth  abdom- 
inal segment.  Color,  reddish  snuff-brown,  with  a  black  dorsal  line  widest  on  the  pro- 
thoracic  segment,  and  ending  on  the  mesothoracic,  followed  by  a  series  of  seven  V- 
shaped  black  dorsal  median  marks  en  eohelan;  the  apex  directed  backwards  from  the 
double  tubercle  on  the  back.    Length,  15°*™. 

5.  Thb  brboh  span-worm. 
Hyperetis  nyasaria  (^bbot  and  Smith). 

Although  the  alder  is  one  of  the  food  trees  of  this  not  anoommon 
inch- worm,  it  is  known  to  live  on  the  beech.  The  specimen  reared  from 
the  alder  by  ns  is  described  below. 

I  have  reared  this  moth  from  a  large  span-worm  foand  on  the  alder 
September  6,  at  Branswick,  Me.,  which  exactly  resembled  a  small  iwi^ 
of  the  same  shrab.  It  papated  September  20,  in  a  broad  flattened  oval 
cocoon  spun  between  the  leaves,  and  the  moth  appeared  at  Providence 
in  the  breeding  cage  May  15  of  the  following  year. 

Larva,— Head  rather  small,  much  narrower  than  the  body,  somewhat  flattened  in 
front.  First  thoracic  considerably  narrower  than  the  second  thoracic  segment ;  sec- 
ond and  third  thoracic  segments  with  lateral  slight  swellings ;  the  black  spiracles  are 
situated  on  dusky  swellings ;  on  the  fifth  abdominal  segment  is  a  dusky  dorsal  homp, 
edged  in  front  with  white,  consisting  of  two  rounded  conical  tubercles.  Bnpra-anal 
plate  rounded  with  two  stiff  terminal  setas;  anal  legs  rather  broad,  with  a  setiferoo^ 
fleshy  conical  tubercle  ou  the  upper  edge.  Gtoueral  color  of  head  and  body  lilac-brown  ; 
head  slightly  more  reddish,  and  on  the  back  of  each  segment  is  a  pair  of  whitish  spots, 
especially  distinct  on  the  second  thoracic,  but  wanting  on  the  first  segment.  Supra« 
anal  plate  and  anal  legs  sea-green,  mottled  with  dusky  Spots.    Length,  28°>"*. 

Pupa, — Body  rather  thick;  mahogaoy-brown,  ends  of  wings  and  legs  reaching  to 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  third  abdominal  segment.  Terminal  spine  of  the  abdomen 
(cremaster)  large,  flattened  beneath,  broad,  triangular ;  the  npper  and  under  sorCiMse 
with  fine  irregular  wavy  lougitudinal  ridges.  Four  lateral  curved  bristles  and  a  ter« 
minal  pair  about  twice  as  thick  and  long  as  the  others.  On  the  under  side  at  the  bi^ae 
of  the  spine  are  two  orbicular  areas  like  flattened  tubercles.    Length,  121^. 
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Moih.—Motha  of  this  geaas  have  long,  rather  narrow  fore-wings,  with  the  apex 
acute,  the  oater  edge  maoh  bent  and  sinnous.  Fore-wings  pale  whitish,  with  fine 
cross  specks  as  usual ;  the  basal  cross  line  is  heavy  on  the  costa  and  bent  sharply 
outwards  on  the  subcostal,  with  a  smaller  angle  on  the  median  vein  and  a  larger 
angle  on  the  snbmedian  vein.  The  great  but  obtuse  angle  made  by  the  outer  line 
extends  quite  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing.  Half  way  botween  the  apex  and  the 
outer  line  two  brown  costal  patches ;  two  unequal  black  patches  near  the  internal 
4ing]e.  Beneath,  the  lines  and  cross  specks  are  reddish  brown.  Expanse  of  wings, 
33mm.  xhe  specimen  does  not  agree  with  either  of  the  four  figures  in  my  Monograph 
of  Geometrid  Moths,  differing  especially  in  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  outer  line. 

According  to  Mr.  W.  Saanders,  two  larvae  were  found  by  him  on  the 
beech  the  10th  of  September,  in  London,  Ganada.  Two  of  them  entered 
the  chrysalis  state  on  the  19th  of  September,  having  formed  a  rude  case 
in  which  to  secrete  themselves  by  binding  two  leaves  together  with 
threads  of  silk.  One  of  them,  he  says,  produced  the  imago  on  the 
18th,  the  other  on  the  21st  of  May  following. 

6.  Geometrid  larva* 

This  caterpillar  was  found  on  the  beech  on  an  island  in  Gasco  Bay, 
Maine,  July  30. 

Larva. — Body  slender,  cylindrical,  smaller  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end.  Head 
broader  than  the  body,  full  and  rounded ;  the  lateral  ridge  distinct.  Anal  legs  large 
and  broad.  Supra-anal  plate  broad,  with  two  horizontal  bristles  arising  from  two 
fleshy  tubercles.    The  body  is  pal«^  yellowish  green,  with  no  other  markings.    Length, 

7.  Oeometrid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  beech  at  Providence,  May  30. 

XofTo.— Head  large,  broad,  smooth,  as  wide  as  the  body;  pale  green,  slightly 
spotted  with  reddish.  Body  somewhat  flattened,  plain;  no  tubercles.  Anal  legs 
very  broad  and  large;  supra-anal  plate  large,  broad,  rounded  behind,  surface  con- 
vex, full ;  prothoracic  segment  broad,  flaring  on  the  front  edge,  slightly  wider  than 
the  head.  Body  purplish ;  three  double  blackish  lines,  forming  a  broad  dorsal  stripe. 
Behind  each  spiracle  is  an  oblique  raised  ridge,  with  a  black  speck  on  it  behind  and 
below  each  spiracle.    Supra-anal  plate  and  anal  legs  greenish.    Length,  1.3™°*. 

8.  Crjfptolechia  faginella  Chtbmher%, 

The  larva  sews  together  the  leaves  of  the  beech  in  August  and  early 
in  the  autumn.    We  copy  the  following  description  from  Mr.  Ghambers : 

The  dose  resemblance  ot  some  allied  species  makes  a  more  detailed  description  of 
this  species  than  that  heretofore  given  necessary. 

Moth, — ^The  palpi  are  ocherous,  with  a  blackish  line  along  the  under  surfiEuse  of  the 
second  joint,  continued  on  to  the  apex  of  the  third,  and  another  on  the  outer  and 
one  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  third  Joint.  Cryptoleokia  (Peilooorsis)  qHeroieella 
Clem.,  according  to  Dr.  Clemens,  has  the  third  joint  black,  with  two  yellowish- 
white  stripes  in  firont.  I,  however,  have  not  seen  the  species,  and  I  know  fh>m 
experience  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  mistake  as  to  the  number  and  position  of  these 
lines.  A  species  from  Texas  which  I  formerly  (Can.  £nt.,  yi,  p.  231)  identified  with 
fagineUa,  but  which  I  now  consider  distinct  {vid,  post},  and  an  nndescribed  species, 
of  which  a  single  specimen  is  before  me,  have  the  palpi  exactly  as  I  have  described 
them  in/o^tiWla— that  is,  the  upper  surface  of  the  third  joint  is  ocherous  instead  of 
black,  as  Dr.  Clemens'  account  would  make  it.  C.  faginella  has  the  head  ocherons- 
yellow,  and  the  thorax  of  the  same  color,  only  darker,  as  if  tinged  with  fuscous.    In 
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this  tbe  Texan  species  agrees  with  it.  The  undescribed  species  above  meDtioned, 
which  is  from  Missouri,  and  has  been  bred  by  Professor  Riley  and  Miss  Mart- 
feldt  from  a  larra  feeding  on  Amhro9ia,  has  the  bead  darker  than  in  fagineila,  and 
of  the  same  color  with  the  thorax.  C.  querdeella^  according  to  T>r.  Clemens,  has  the 
head  and  thorax  yellowish-brown  (as  in  the  Missonri  specimen).  P.  'tefiexa,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Clemens,  has  the  palpi  as  in  fagineVaf  as  to  ornamentation ;  bat 
from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Clemens  separates  it  from  quereicella  as  a  distinct  'section, 
characterized  by  the  great  length  of  the  palpi,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  it  farther 
in  this  connection.  C.  faginetla  has  the  basal  Joint  of  the  antenn®  yellowish  ocher- 
oas, except  a  wide  blackish  lino,  extending  along  its  npper  surface;  quercicella  has 
*'two  black  stripes  in  front;'*  and  the  species  from  Texas  and  that  from  Missouri 
agree  in  this  respect  with  quercicelia,  C.  faginella  and  also  the  Texas  and  Missouri 
specimens  have  the  stalk  of  the  antennte  ocherons-yellow,  with  two  blackish 
lines  extending  along  the  upper  side  of  the  basal  half,  and  the  remainder  of  the  stalk 
has  each  alternate  joint  blackish;  quercicella  has  simply  <' a  black  line  above,  ter- 
minating in  black  spots."  In  qutrcicella  the  fore-wings  are  yellowish-brown,  varied 
with  blackish  irregular  strise,  chiefly  from  the  costa,  with  a  black  dot  on  the  end  of 
the  disk;  faginella  agrees  with  this  description,  except  that  I  should  call  the 
ground-color  of  the  wings  dull  yellowish  ooherous,  as  they  are  likewise  in  the  Mis- 
souri specimen,  while  in  the  Texas  species  the  ground  color  is  paler,  while  the  trans- 
verse stripes  are  more  distinct,  showing  also  a  tendency  to  become  more  confluent, 
especially  about  the  end  of  the  disk,  where  they  present  to  the  naked  eye  some- 
thing like  a  faintdark  fascia ;  faginella  has  a  more  silky  luster  than  the  other  species, 
though  this  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  specimens  are  newer. 

In  the  Texan  specimens  and  in  that  from  Missouri  there  is  no  spot  at  the  end  of  the 
disk,  and  it  is  not  distinct  in  faginella.  In  queroioella  "  the  posterior  margin  is  tipped 
with  blackish,  and  the  cilia  are  yellowish-brown,  containing  two  dark  lusoous 
hinder  marginal  lines ; "  in  faginella  there  is  a  row  of  blackish  spots  around  the  apex 
and  a  single  faint  brownish  hinder  marginal  line  in  the  cilia  (which  in  the  single 
specimen  before  me  are  a  little  injured).  In  the  Missouri  specimen  there  are  five 
very  distinct  blackish  spots  around  the  apex,  and  behind  them  in  the  cilia  are  two 
distinct  brownish  hinder  marginal  lines.  Indeed,  the  cilia  may  be  called  brown, 
with  a  median,  paler,  hinder  marginal  line.  Besides  the  five  distinct  spots,  there  are 
other  very  faint  ones  and  the  brownish  cilia  are  paler  than  the  spots.  The  speci- 
mens from  Texas  agree  in  this  respect  with  that  from  Missouri.  One  of  these  I  aent 
to  Mr.  Cresson  for  comparison  with  Dr.  Clemens's  type  of  quercicella  in  the  oolleotion 
of  the  entomological  section  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Science  (fbrmerly 
American  Ent.  Soc).  After  comparing  them,  Mr.  Cresson  informs  me  that  it  *'is  not 
Peilocoreie  quercicella  Clem.,  which  differs  by  having  a  rather  broad  distinct  dasky 
border  on  the  apical  margin  of  the  anterior  wings  ;  otherwise  they  look  very  mnch 
alike.*' 

The  species  are  all  of  very  nearly  the  same  size— about  eight  to  nine  lines  in 
expanse  of  wings.  Professor  Zeller  (Bel.  z.  Kennt.,  1873,  p.  40)  identifies  specimens 
received  by  him  from  Ohio  and  Texas  with  queroioella  Clem.  His  Texan  specimens 
were  collected  in  the  same  region  of  the  State  from  which  I  have  received  mine,  and 
as  in  two  collections  that  I  have  received  from  that  region  there  is  only  one  species, 
I  think  the  probability  is  that  qt^ercicella  Zell.  (nee  Clem.)  is  the  same  species  that  I 
have  referred  to  above,  and  which  I  formerly  identified  with  faginella,  but  which  I 
now  incline  to  consider  distinct,  and  for  which  I  suggest  the  name  of  ereeeonella.  I, 
•however  do  this  with  some  hesitation,  for  while,  with  the  material  before  me,  I  con- 
sider the  species  distinct,  I  recognize  the  probability  that,  with  fhller  collections  of 
bred  specimens  of  all  the  supposed  species,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  be 
deemed  at  most  only  phytophagio  varieties  of  a  single  species.  1  am  not  sare  bnt 
that  the  species  described  by  me  as  Geleohia  dubitella  is  properly  referable  to  this 
genus.    (Bull.  U.  8.  (Jeol.  Surv.,  iv,  I,  p.  89.) 
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9.  The  bbbch  leaf-miner. 

BraohyB  arugino$a  Gory. 

Order  Colboptera;  family  BuPRBSTiDiS. 

Dr.  Harris  has  given  in  his  <^ Treatise'^  an  accoant  of  the  larva  of 
Hispa  which  mines  the  leaf  of  the  apple  tree,  eating  the  pulpy  substance 
between  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  in- 
sect of  which  we  now  treat  belongs  to  the  family  of  Bup- 
restids,  several  species  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  do  much 
injury  to  our  fruit  and  shade  trees  in  the  grub  state.  They 
are  footless  grubs  and  recognized  by  the  broad,  rounded, 
flattened  segment  just  behind  and  partially  inclosing  the 
head.  The  young  of  BrachySj  etc,  depart  somewhat  from 
this  typical  form,  owing  to  their  peculiar  leaf- mining  habits. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  young  of  Brachys  csruginosa^  which 
has  been  found  by  Y.  T.  Chambers,  esq.,  of  Oovington,  Ky., 
mining  the  leaves  of  the  beech  tree,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  a  specimen  of  the  larva  here  figured  (Fig.  181). 

I  may  remark  here  that  a  closely  allied  beetle  (jB.  termi-  Pio.isL-Tho 
nans)  is  often  to  be  seen  in  Maine  resting  on  the  leaves  of  ^ermach 
the  oak  and  beech.  The  beetles  of  this  genus  are  flattened,  enlarged.- 
angular  ovate,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  '^^  ^•«^- 
and  the  scutellum  is  small,  as  Leconte  observes,  while  the 
shanks  (tibiae)  are  linear.  In  the  succeeding  genus,  Metonius,  Leconte 
says  that  the  body  is  triangular,  while  the  scutellum  is  large,  and  the 
shanks  are  dilated. 

Larva, — The  body  of  the  larva  is  rather  long,  with  the  segments  very  deeply  cut, 
being  flattened,  and  prodaced  lateraUy  into  a  triangular  projection,  giving  a  serrate 
outline  to  the  body,  the  teeth  being  obtusely  rounded.  The  segment  next  behind 
the  head  is  the  widest,  the  succeeding  segments  gradually  decreasing  in  width  and 
increasing  slightly  in  length  to  the  end.  The  terminal  segment  is  about  half  as  wide 
as  tbe  body  in  its  widest  portion,  and  is  somewhat  triangular,  with  the  sides  parallel, 
and  the  tip  obtusely  pointed.  The  prothoracic  segment  or  the  one  next  the  head  is 
broader  than  long,  and  has  a  fleshy  projection  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the  head. 
On  the  upper  side  of  this  segment  is  a  large,  square,  slightly  horny  area.  The  head 
is  anteriorly  pale  honey  yellow,  with  two  dark  longitudinal  parallel  lines;  the  horny 
portion  is  about  as  long  as  broad,  much  flattened,  sub  triangular.  The  antenn®  are 
very  minute,  slender,  three-jointed,  with  the  Joints  nearly  equal  in  length.  The  Jaws 
and  palpi  are  so  minute  that  a  description  will  be  of  no  practical  use  here.  The  body 
is  finely  shagreened,  with  a  few  fine  scattered  hairs.  It  is  whitish,  with  a  slight 
greenish  tinge,  and  a  quart-er  (.25)  of  an  inch  long,  and  less  than  a  tenth  (.07)  of  an 
inch  broad.    It  was  sent  to  me  alive  in  September. 

The  following  insects  also  occur  on  the  beech : 
Urder  Oolboptbba. 

10.  Dicerea  divarieata  Say.  (Fitch ;  and  Schaupp  in  letter ;  observed 
by  Mr.  George  Hunt  laying  its  eggs  in  the  bark  in  July.  See 
also  Pifch,  Third  Beport,  48.)  ,.g,^^,  ,^  Googlc 
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11.  Chrysobothrisfemorata  Lee.    (Biley^  Seventh  Report,  p.  72.) 

12.  Chrysobothris  sex-signdta  Say.    One  specimen  cat  from  a  beech  tree 

in  which  it  had  bred.    (Ohittenden,  Ent  Amer.^  v^  p.  219.) 

13.  Scolytusfagi  Walsh.    (Pract  Ent.,  ii,  p.  58.) 

14.  Parandra  brunnea  Fabr.    (Schanpp  in  letter.) 

15.  Osmodertna  scdbra  Beaav.    (Schanpp  in  letter.) 

16.  Smodicum  eucujiforme  Say.    (See  p.  28.) 

17.  Dryobius  Sfasciatus  Say.    (0.  G.  Siewers  Can.  Ent  xii,  p.  139.) 

18.  Acanthoderes^-gibbus  8sby.  Bores  in  dead  twigs  of  beech.  (Schwarz.) 

19.  Eaplosia  nubila  Leconte.    ^^  Larva  boring  in  dry  beech  twigs.    De- 

troit, Mich.,  Schwarz.^    (Riley.) 

20.  Monarthrumf<i8ciatum  (Say).    Boring  in  living  tree. 

21.  Xyleborus  obesus  Lee.    Boring  in  living  tree. 

Order  IjEPIBOPTERA. 

22.  Olisiocampa  disstria  HUbn.    See  p.  119. 

23.  Actios  luna  (Linn.).    (Saunders  Can.  Ent.  vii,  p.  33.) 

24.  Telea  polyphemus  (Linn.).    Providence,  E.  I.,  September  12. 

25.  Hyperchiria  io  Fabr.    Jackson,  N.  H.,  September  10. 

26.  (Edemdsia  concinna  Abbot-Smith.    Providence,  B.  I.,  September  12. 

27.  Datana  integerrima  Gr.  and  Bob.   (Beutenmiiller,  Oan.  Ent.,  zx,  p. 

134.) 

28.  Datana  ministra  (Drnry).    BeutenmUller.    (Can.  Ent.  zx,  p.  17). 

29.  Eccopsis  fagigemtnceana  Ghamb.    The  larva  lives  in  a  case  made  of 

the  outer  envelope  of  the  leaf-buds.    (Ghambers  in  letter.) 

30.  Incurvaria  acerifoliella  (Fitch).    See  p.  409. 

Order  Hemiptera. 

31.  Schizoneura  itnbricatar  Fitch.    Beech-tree  blight. 

32.  Schizoneura  fagi  (Linn.). 

33.  Aspidiotus  ancylus  Putnam. 

The  following  notes  have  been  received  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Ghittenden: 

Cyrtophorus  verrucosus  (Oliv.).    Bred  from  wood. 

Acoptus  suturalis  Lee.    Images  taken  from  wood. 

Stenosoelis  brevis  (Boh.).    Breeds  in  wood. 

PMceopha^us  minor  Horn.    Breeds  in  wood. 

PhU^opkagus  apionides  Horn.    Probably  breeds  in  wood ;  beetle  taken 
on  trunks  infested  with  8.  breviSj  P.  minor j  Acoptus  suturalis^  et  oL 

Leptostylus  macula  (Say).     From  the  same  tree  as  above ;  many  speci- 
mens, in  copula^  on  trunk. 

PandeUttQus  hilaris  Herbst    Gommon  on  trees. 

Ithycerus  noveboracensis  (Forst.).    Gommon  on  trees. 

Cryptorhynchus  bisignatus  Say.    Taken  on  the  trunk ;  probably  breeds 
under  bark. 
Also  Glavicorus,  Melandryids,  etc.    Under  barl^.^^  ^  GooqIc 


Chapter  IX. 

DTSECTS  nrJITEIOUS  TO  THE  WILD  CHEKBT»  WILD  PL1TM,  THE 
THOBH,  CSAB  APPLE,  AHD  XOUNTAIH  ASH. 

Althoagh  only  comparatively  few  species  of  insects  have  as  yet  been 
foand  to  prey  upon  the  wild  cherry,  on  the  wild  plam,  on  the  thorn  and 
wild  apple,  so  that  they  are  not  subject  to  very  considerable  iivjnry, 
yet  these  trees  are  the  original  food-plants  of  a  large  proportion  of 
those  which  ravage  oar  orchards,  and  particularly  infest  the  apple, 
cherry,  pear,  etc.  We  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  insects 
feeding  on  these  trees,  since  they  are  of  little  consequence  as  shade  or 
ornamental  shrubs  or  trees,  and  the  lists  here  given  will  doubtless  be 
at  least  doubled,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  number  of  well-known  spe- 
cies have  by  oversight  been  left  out  of  our  enumeration. 

The  European  (German)  species  of  thorn  (Oratsegus)  afford  food  to 
one  hundred  and  four  species  of  insects,  including  one  species  of  mite. 
Of  these  there  are  twelve  species  of  beetles,  seventy-two  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  while  there  are  six  species  of  saw-flies,  the  remainder  being 
Dipt^ra  and  Hemiptera. 

IHSEOTS  A7FECTIN0  THE  WILD  CHEBBT. 

PruntLS  virginianaj  P.  Berotina^  etc. 

AFFBGTIKG  THE  TRUNK. 
1.  Cjf$tophorua  verruoosuM  Oliv. 
Order  Colboptbka:  family  Csrambtcida. 

Mr.  Harrington  records  the  discovery  of  this  longicorn  in  the  wood 
of  the  wild  red  cherry,  and  ^'  he  also  found  a  large  number  of  larvae 
which  I  think  were  of  the  same  species,  as  they  occapied  similar  cavi- 
ties to  that  of  the  beetle.''    (17th  Eep.  Ent.  Soc.  Ontario,  1887, 17). 

This  beetle  resembles  Eudercea,  but  the  elytra  are  without  ivory-like 
spots,  and  the  eyes  are  oblique,  emarginate. 

2.  Tub  chbrrt-trbb  borbr. 

jEgeria  exitiosa  Say. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Devereaux,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  writes  me  that  he  has  observed 
this  borer  in  the  trunk  near  the  ground  and  in  the  bark  of  the  roots  of 
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young  wild  cherry  trees.    This  was  andoabtedly  the  native  food-plant 
of  this  insect  before  the  importation  of  peach  trees. 

3.  The  cherry  SLua  or  pear  slug. 

Selandria  eeroH  Peck. 

Order  Hymenoptbra  ;  family  TENTHRBDiNiDiG. 


Fio.  182.  —Cherry  or  pear  slug ;  a,  larva,  enlarged  three  timee.— From  Packard. 

Saw-fly  larvsB,  exactly  like  the  pear-slug,  occurred  on  the  common 
thorn  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  August  1,  in  company  with  two  other  species 
of  Selandria.  It  also  was  observed  in  the  same  locality  on  the  wild 
cherry  August  25.  The  following  remarks  by  Professor  Forbes  in  his 
First  Report  on  the  Iiyurious  Insects  of  Illinois  for  1882,  p.  98,  will 
prove  of  interest  in  this  connection: 

Althoagh  this  species  was  caref ally  stadied  and  fally  described  by  Professor  Peck 
in  1790«  and  also  discussed  at  length  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  Insects  Isjnrions  to  Vege- 
tation in  Massachnsetts,  I  judge  from  numerous  ioquiriert  received  this  summer  that 
it  is  not  as  well  known  to  horticulturists  in  Illinois  as  it  should  be.  As  it  has  not 
yet  been  treated  in  the  reports  of  the  State  entomologists  either  of  Illinois  or  Mis- 
souri, a  brief  account  of  it  and  of  the  methods  of  meeting  its  ravages  will  not  be 
without  value. 

This  insect  was  quite  abundant  and  destructive  to  the  cherry  throughout  the 
northern  third  of  the  State  during  the  past  summer,  although  I  neither  saw  nor 
heard  of  any  especial  injury  to  other  fruit  trees.  At  Elgin,  on  the  18th  of  July,  sev- 
eral cherry  trees  were  seen  with  their  leaves  completely  denuded;  and  smaller  num- 
bers of  the  larvae  were  found  on  the  cherry  at  Rockford,  and  on  the  pear  and  cherry 
at  Waukegan.  It  was  also  reported  destrnctive  to  cherries  at  Montgomery,  in  Kane 
County,  and  was  sent  me  by  a  correspondent  from  Aurora,  on  the  22d  of  July,  where 
it  was  said  to  have  completely  defoliated  the  Richmond  cherry,  and  to  have  some- 
what ii^jnred  sweet  cherries,  pears,  and  the  mountain  ash.  The  effect  of  this  deetrnc- 
tion  of  the  leaves  in  midsummer  is  to  compel  the  tree  to  put  forth  new  foliage,  thns 
taxing  its  vitality  in  a  way  to  endanger  the  crop  of  the  following  year.  As  the  larv» 
return  again  for  a  second  attack  upon  the  trees  in  antumn,  the  oonseqnences  may 
easily  become  serious. 

Description  and  life  history, —The  larv»,  or  slugs,  as  they  are  improperly  called,  are 
white  at  first,  but  soon  become  covered  with  an  olive  slime,  which  gives  them  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  the  naked  snail,  to  which  the  name  slug  properly  belongs. 
They  are  further  easily  distinguished  from  any  other  larv»  feeding  upon  the  leaf  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  tapering  gradually  pos- 
teriorly. They  have  twenty  very  short  legs,  the  first  three  pairs  jointed,  the  remain- 
der fleshy  prominences,  commonly  known  as  prolegs.  The  head  is  of  a  dark  chestnot 
color,  small,  and  usually  concealed  under  the  forepart  of  the  body.  They  live  moetly 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  eating  away  all  the  parenchyma,  leaving 
only  the  veins  and  epidermis  of  the  under  side.  The  slugs  ^ed  their  skins  five 
times,  and  after  the  last  molt  they  lose  their  slimy  covering  and  otrv;^9i^li^,^and  &re 
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then  yellow  and  free  Arom  macas.  From  the  first  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Angost^ 
haviDg  gained  their  growth,  they  leave  the  trees  and  burrow  to  the  depth  of  1  to 
4  inohes,  forming  an  oval  cavity  in  the  earth,  where  the  change  to  papa  occurs. 
From  these  cells  they  escape  in  the  form  of  saw-flies  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
last  of  August.  The  winged  insect  is  about  ooe-flfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  of 
a  glossy  black  color,  excepting  the  first  two  pairs  of  legs,  which  are  a  dirty  yellow 
or  clay  color,  with  blackish  thighs,  and  the  bind  legs,  which  are  dull  black  with 
clay-colored  knees.  The  wings  are  transparent,  iridescent,  with  brownish  veins,  and 
with  a  smoky  cloud  or  band  across  the  middle  of  the  third  pair.  These  saw-flies  may 
be  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  early  morning  or  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  at 
which  time  they  are  sluggish  and  not  easily  disturbed.  Their  eggs  are  laid  singly 
within  little  somi-circnlar  incisions  through  the  skin  of  the  leaf.  From  these  a 
second  brood  of  the  slugs  soon  hatch,  which  get  their  growth  and  go  into  the  ground 
again  in  September  and  October,  remaining  there  until  the  folio  firing  spring,  when 
most  of  them  are  changed  to  flies  and  leave  their  winter  quarters.  Some  of  them, 
however,  commonly  remain  unchanged  in  the  ground  until  the  following  year,  so  a» 
to  continue  the  species  if  any  complete  destruction  should  overtake  the  remainder  of 
the  brood.  These  spring  flies  lay  their  eggs  as  already  described,  usually  in  June^ 
the  minute  worms  appearing  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards. 

Bemedies, — Various  substances  have  been  suggested  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest^ 
but  unfortnnately  some  of  those  most  generally  recommended  have  really  littlo 
effect.  Among  these  remedies  of  doubtful  efficiency  I  may  mention  fine  sand,  and 
dust  and  ashes.  Some  experiments  made  with  these  substances .  by  Mr.  William 
Saunders,  of  Ontario,  Canada^  are  worth  quoting  entire : 

**  As  soon  as  the  slugs  were  observed  at  work  in  the  spring,  they  were  treated  to  a 
plentiful  supply  of  dry  sand,  thrown  up  into  the  higher  branches  with  a  shovel,  and 
shaken  over  the  lower  ones  with  a  sieve,  which  stuck  thickly  to  their  slimy  skins^ 
completely  covering  them  up.  Thinking  we  must  have  mastered  them  by  so  tree  a 
use  of  this  long  trusted  remedy,  we  took  no  further  heed  of  them  for  some  days, 
when,  to  our  surprise,  they  were  found  as  numerous  as  ever.  The  next  step  was  to 
test  this  sand  remedy  accurately  to  see  what  virtue  there  was  in  it.  Several  small 
branches  of  pear  trees  were  selected  and  marked,  on  which  there  were  six  slugs,  and 
these  were  well  powdered  over— entirely  covered  with  dry  sand.  On  examining 
them  the  next  morning  it  was  found  that  they  had  shed  the  sand-covered  skin  and 
crawled  out  free  and  slimy  again.  The  sand  was  applied  a  second  and  third  time 
on  the  same  insects  with  similar  results,  and  now  being  convinced  that  this  remedy 
was  of  little  value,  they  were  treated  to  a  dose  of  hellebore  and  water,  which  soon 
finished  them.  Ashes  were  now  tried  on  another  lot,  the  same  way  as  the  sand  had 
been,  with  very  similar  results.  It  was  also  intended  to  try  fresh  air-slacked  lime, 
which  we  believe  would  be  effectual,  but  having  none  on  hand  just  then,  the  experi- 
ment was  postponed  and  the  opportunity  of  testing  it  lost  for  the  season." 

A  far  more  serviceable  remedy  is  powdered  hellebore,  and  an  experiment  with  this 
by  the  same  entomologist  is  equally  conclusive : 

"On  the  13th  of  August,  at  8  a.  m.,  a  branch  of  a  cherry  tree  was  plucked,  on 
which  there  were  sixty-four  slugs ;  the  branch  had  only  nine  leaves,  so  that  it  may 
be  readily  imagined  that  they  were  thickly  inhabited.  A  dose  of  hellebore  and 
water  was  showered  on  them  about  the  usual  strength,  an  ounce  to  the  pailful,  when 
they  soon  manifested  symptoms  of  nneasiness,  twisting  and  Jerking  about  in  a  curious 
manner;  many  died  during  the  day,  and  only  six  poor,  sickly-looking  specimens 
remained  alive  the  following  morning,  and  these  soon  after  died." 

Unquestionably,  Paris  green  or  other  arsenical  poisons  would  be  equally  effective 
if  applied  to  either  brood  of  the  worms ;  but  If  the  trees  were  bearing,  its  use  would 
of  course  be  inadmissible  except  for  the  second  brood.  Some  have  also  recommended 
shaking  the  flies  down  Arom  the  trees  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening, 
catching  them  on  cloths  and  taking  care  to  destroy  them  before  they  can  escape. 
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4.  Kematu$  ventralis  Say. 

"  From  my  friend,  Dr.  E.  R.  Boardman,  of  Elmira,  Stark  Goaniy,  I 
learned,"  says  Professor  Forbes,  ^^  on  the  9th  Jnne  that  the  common 
willow  sing  {Nematus  ventralis  Say)  had  almost  completely  defoliated  a 
fine  tree  of  wild  cherry  on  his  grounds.  The  species  has  long  been 
known  as  an  enemy  of  the  willow,  bnt  has  not  been  heretofore  reported 
as  injurious  to  any  fruit  tree." 

5.  Lyda  fasciata  Norton. 

Miss  Murtfeldt  reports  in  Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  Division  of  Ento- 
mology, p.  59,  the  occurrence  near  St.  Louis  of  the  larvae  of  a  Lyda 
marked  in  MS.  by  Professor  Biley,  who  has  often  taken  it  around  St. 
Louis,  as  Lyda  cerasiy  but  which,  he  informs  me,  is  in  all  probability  L. 
faseiata  Norton. 

Thia  is  a  gregarious  web  •worm,  and  its 
colon iee  covered  quite  large  branches 
with  their  brown,  viscid  webs,  in  which 
were  mingled  the  casting^  and  eznviie, 
forming  altogether  unsightly  and  dis- 
gusting masses,  which  greatly  disfigure 
the  trees. 

Whether  it  is  this  or  another 
species  we  do  not  know,  bnt  Mr. 
Howard  L.  Clark  has  presented 
me  with  several  specimens  of  a 

Fia.l88.-Lydalarv»onw11doheiTy.   a,  firontriew     Lyda   larva    (Fig.    183),  which   he 

KlJf'^ki/*^  *f I  '•  '"^^•'  ****"  **^  ^""^  ""^  *^*    collected  from  the  wild  oheriy  at 

body.    Bridgham  deZ.  "^ 

Warwick,  R.  I.  The  body  is  short 
and  thick,  pale  yellowish  horn  color ;  head  and  prothoracic  shield  black- 
ish, as  also  the  last  segment  of  the  body,  including  the  slender  Sjointed 
caudal  appendages ;  thoracic  feet  blackish.    Length  IV^. 

6.  SmerintKng  mjfop$  A.  and  S. 
(Larva,  Plate  III,  fig.  4.) 

As  observed  by  6.  D.  Hulst,  the  eggs  were  laid  on  the  wild  cherry 
in  New  York  May  24  ;  the  larv»  hatched  May  30;  they  molted  June 
1,  second  molt  June  6,  third  molt  June  11,  fourth  molt  June  16,  the 
caterpillar  leaving  its  food -plant  June  24.  The  moth  emerged  July  8, 
so  that  probably  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  season  the  whole  life 
history  of  the  moth  was  comprised  in  about  six  weeks. 

I  have  received*  specimens  from  Miss  Morton  of  Newburgh,  N.  T^ 
some  of  which  in  confinement  at  Brunswick,  molted  for  the  last 
time  July  25,  and  others  began  to  pupate,  while  August  3  and  6 
two  moths  emerged  after  being  between  two  and  three  weeks  in  the 
chrysalis  state.    From  one  of  them  emerged  a  very  large  ichneumon 
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larva.  The  flgare  on  PI.  Ill  is  after  a  colored  drawing  by  Mi^.  John  E» 
Le  Gonte,  which  1  owe  to  the  kindness  of  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  Le 
Conte.  He  also  figured  the  anspotted  form ;  in  Georgia,  according  to 
Le  Gonte's  notes,  it  feeds  on  Oera^sus  virgintanusy  Oratsegas,  and  another 
plant  of  doubtful  species  ( "  Quercus  f ). 

Larva  before  the  last  moZ^.— Head  prodaced  above ;  body  pale  glaaooas  green ;  two 
minate  red  sabdoroal  spots  OQthe  mesothoraoio  segment;  two  large  subdorsal  round- 
ish deep-red  spots  edged  with  yeUow  above  and  beneath  (being  situated  between 
the  yellow  lateral  bands)  on  the  second  and  third  and  seventh  abdominal  segments ; 
seven  oblique  lateral  yellow  lines,  that  one  extending  to  and  upon  the  horn  being  the 
most  distinct ;  thoracic  feet  red.    Length  30*»°>. 

Full-grown  larva.— With  the  same  marks  when  present  as  in  the  preceding  stages, 
but  they  are  smaller;  in  two  specimens  there  are  no  spots  on  the  meeothoracic  and 
third  abdominal  segments,  and  in  another  there  are  no  red  spots  at  all.  Length  45°>°*. 

7.  Adaneta  epinuloidee  Herrioh-Schaeffer. 

This  has  been  reared  by  Hy.  Edwards  and  Elliot  from  the  wild 
cherry. 

Larva.— Whole  lateral  region  bright  apple  green.  The  dorsal  is  chestnut  brown, 
narrow  on  the  second  segment,  widened  on  third,  and  still  wider  on  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth.  The  seventh  is  yellowish  green,  thus  breaking  the  line  of  the  chestnut  color. 
On  segment  8  the  brown  markings  again  widen  out,  extending  over  9,  and  nar- 
rowing on  10  and  11.  On  the  sides  of  the  back  is  a  row  of  orange-red  tubercles, 
eleven  on  each  side,  bearing  very  short  spines,  those  of  the  posterior  segmento 
being  the  largest.  There  is  also  a  series  of  non-spinous  tubercles  above  the  spiracles. 
Length  0.40  inch.    (PapUio,  iii,  p.  129.) 

8.  THE  PROMETHBA  BILK- WORM. 

Callosamia  promethea  Drury. 

This  silk- worm  is  not  nncommon  on  the  wild  cherry,  as  well  as  the 
cultivated  species;  its  cocoons  we  have  observed  late  in  the  autumn, 
both  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Providence.  The  following  historical 
notice  is  copied  from  Mrs.  Dimmock's  article  in  Psyche,  iv,  p.  276: 

AttaouB  prometheaBTnty  (lllxia.  Nat.  Hist.  .  .  .  1770,  v.  2,  pi.  11,12).  Harris 
(Rept.  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1841,  p.  280-281)  describes  larva,  cocoun,  and  imago  of  this 
species,  giving  Sassafras,  wild  cherry,  Azalea,  and  Cephalanthus  as  food-plants;  later 
(Treatise  Ins.  Injur.  Veg.,  1862,  p.  390,391)  he  repeats  these  descriptions,  adding  fig- 
ures of  the  male  and  female  images.  Morris  (Synop.  Lepid.  N.  A.,  1862,  p.  224, 225) 
describes  larva,  cocoon,  and  imago,  and  adds  Laurus  benzoin  to  the  food-plants. 
Tronvelot  (Amer.  Nat.,  Mar.  1867,  v.  1,  p.  31)  gives  a  note  on  the  cocoon,  and  adds 
Syringa  to  the  food-plants.  Minot  (Can.  Entom.,  May  1870,  v.  2,  p.  100)  compiles  a 
list  of  the  food-plants  of  the  larva,  adding  to  those  mentioned  above,  Berberis,  Betulay 
Aeer,  Querous,  sometimes  Thuja,  and  Pinus,  Fagus,  apple,  peach,  plum,  silver-bell 
[flalesia].  RUey  (4th  Ann.  Rept.  State  Entom.  Mo.,  1872,  p.  121-123)  describes  the 
egg,  five  larval  stages,  and  the  cocoon,  and  figures  larva,  cocoon,  and  male  and  female 
images;  he  adds  lAriodendron  to  the  food-plants.  Lintner  (Entom.  Contrib.,  No.  3, 
1874,  p.  126)  describes  egg  and  young  larva.  W.  H.  Edwards  (Psyche,  Jan.  [27  June*) 
1881,  V.  3«  p.  161,  171-174)  discusses  the  variability  in  the  number  of  molts  of  A. 
prmnethea,  showing  that  it  molts  in  West  Virginia  only  three  times,  thus  having 
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four  atagea  Brodie  (Papilio,  May  1882,  y.  2,  p.  83)  gives  a  note  on  times  of  emergence, 
•copalation,  and  oviposition  of  this  species.  Saanders  (Can.  Entom.,  Dec.  1883,  ▼. 
15,  p.  231-233)  nses  Riley's  fignree  of  larva,  cocoon,  and  male  and  female  imagos,  and 
adds  PopuluB  to  the  food-plrints  of  the  larva. 

9.  Apatela  lohelicB  Gaen^. 

Two  caterpillars  of  this  moth  have  been  found  by  Prof.  G.  H,  French 
in  soathern  Illinois  feeding  on  the  wild  cherry,  September  19. 

They  papated  October  1,  prodncing  two  imagines  May  10  and  May 
19.  These  are  interesting  larvae  in  both  of  their  last  larval  stages,  as 
the  colors  are  bright.  The  cherry  apon  which  they  fed  is  the  common 
wild  black  cherry,  Prunui  serotinaj  the  larv»  resting,  when  found,  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaf. 

Larva,  —Nearly  cylindrical,  the  body  somewhat  elevated  Id  the  middle,  from  which 
it  tapers  a  little  both  ways ;  the  dorsum  of  joint  12  with  a  slight  elevation ;  eight  low 
tnberoles  on  each  Joint,  from  each  of  which  arise  a  few  spreading  white  hairs.  Color 
green ;  a  dorsal  stripe  that  is  mostly  red  on  Joints  3  and  4,  and  on  the  elevated  por- 
tion of  Joint  12,  the  rest  of  the  stripe  yellow  with  a  reddish  blotch  to  each  Joint ; 
the  anterior  part  of  dorsnm  of  Joint  2,  red,  separated  by  green  in  the  middle,  yellow- 
ish round  the  edges.  Head  slightly  bilobed ;  the  lower  part  reddish  green,  the  up- 
per part  more  red.    Length,  .80  of  an  inch. 

September  24,  they  molted  when  they  were  1  inch  long,  the  same  shape  as  before. 
Color,  dark  blackish  brown,  with  a  magenta  dorsal  line  bordered  each  side  with 
black,  and  a  patch  of  the  same  color  on  the  top  of  each  lobe  of  the  head.  The  dor- 
sum of  Joint  2  is  pale  instead  of  magenta.  Each  Joint  has  twelve  small  orange 
tubercles,  each  supporting  a  spreading  tuft  of  gray  hairs. 

10.  LithopkanelaticinereaQTote, 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  was  reared  from  the  wild  cherry  by  Mr. 
S.  Lowell  Elliot. 

Larva,^Fale  bluish  green,  whitish  behind.  Head  bluish  green,  narrower  than  the 
second  segment,  with  a  lateral  line  of  very  minute  black  spots.  A  faint  whitish 
dorsal  line.  The  segments  are  slightly  corrugated,  with  numerous  strite,  and  very 
minute  tubercles  on  each.  The  spiracles  are  Jet  black,  with  a  broad  bright  lemon- 
yellow  band  below  them.  Feet  and  legs  bluish  green.  Length,  1.40  inches  (Hy. 
Edwards  and  Elliot). 

11.  Azelina  hnhneraria  Qnen^e. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  common  moth  has  been  raised  in  abundance 
by  Miss  Emily  L.  Morton  from  the  wild  cherry;  while,  as  she  writes 
me,  those  fed  with  maple  leaves,  said  to  be  the  usual  food  plant,  died: 

3fo<^.— Male  antennse  simple,  thickened,  slightly  ciliated ;  thorax  pilose  and  the 
wings  finely  toothed.  Reddish  or  umber  brown,  a  band  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
wings,  but  slightly  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  wing.  Discal  dots  large,  black.  Ex- 
panse of  wings  1.70-1.80  inches. 

12.  Bydria  undulata, 

(Larva,  PI.  V,  fig.  9.) 

We  have  observed  numbers  of  the  caterpillars  of  this  species  on  the 
wild  cherry,  which  had  tied  the  leaves  together  into  a  rounded  bundle 
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a  foot  in  length,  as  late  as  October  12,  at  Providenoe*  Some  of  the 
leaves  were  dead  and  dry,  others  had  been  freshly  tied  October  5. 
Two  or  three  larvae  inhabit  the  same  leaf;  the  leaves  are  cat  off  at  the 
base  of  the  stalk,  and  the  edges  are  sewed  together  here  and  there, 
the  silk  extending  along  the  seam.  October  12  several  chrysalids  were 
toand  in  slight  web  like  cocoons  at  the  bottom  of  the  breeding  box. 

Xarva.— Head  as  wide  as  the  body,  smooth  and  roanded,  shining,  bright  oherry-red ; 
distinotly  bilobed.  Body  smooth,  scarcely  wrinkled,  daU  black,  with  four  equidis- 
tant much  broken  yellow  hair-lines,  being  so  many  rows  of  fine  dots.  Lower  and 
under  side  bright  straw-yellow,  with  broken  interrupted  dusky  lines,  and  including 
the  spiracles.  A  longitudinal  black  band  aloug  the  base  of  the  legs.  The  yellow 
baud  above  includes  three  black  shining  warts  on  the  sides  of  each  segment.  Anal 
plate  broad,  obtuse,  and  black.    Anal  legs  black  above.    Length,  12-13™"*. 

Moih, — ^Body  and  wings  pale  fawn-brown.  Forewiugs  with  about  twelve  well' 
marked,  white,  scalloped,  parallel,  approximate  lines,  becoming  more  deeply  scal- 
loped beyond  the  discal  spot,  which  is  large,  black,  with  one  ot  the  dark  lines  run- 
ning through  it ;  the  brown  lines  alternating  with  the  white  ones  become  blackish 
toward  the  base  of  the  wing ;  the  submarginal  white  line  is  more  zigzag  than  the 
others,  and  situated  half  way  between  the  edge  of  the  wing  and  the  next  white  line. 
On  the  hind  wings  are  about  six  light  lines,  becoming  whitish  toward  the  outer  edge 
of  the  wing,  as  well  as  more  zigzag;  the  lines  are  heavier  than  on  the  forewings; 
beneath,  the  wings  are  clearer,  with  the  lines  more  or  less  obsolete,  and  the  discal 
dote  large  and  distinct.  Length  of  body,  male,  0.^,  female,  0.50 ;  expanse  of  wings, 
1.55  inches. 

13.  Eupitheciat  sp. 

The  caterpillar  described  below  was  found  feeding  on  the  wild  cherry 
at  Berlin  Falls,  N.  H.,  September  13, 1887. 

Larva, — Eupithecia-like  in  shape,  the  body  being  very  slender,  increasing  in  width 
behind.  Head  as  broad  as  the  body  in  front,  somewhat  bilobed,  but  smooth  and 
rounded.  Body  pale  dull  amber,  with  a  dark  square  dorsal  patch  on  each  segment, 
and  one  on  each  side  alteroating  in  position  with  the  dorsal  ones.  Two  lateral 
linear  dusky  lines.    Body  beneath  pale,  with  no  ventral  line.    Length,  12™°^. 

14.  NepHcula  f  prunifoliella  Clem. 

Mines  resembling  those  of  the  Nepticulce  may  be  found  in  the  leaves 
of  the  wild  cherry,  Prunua  serotina^  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
early  in  August.  It  is  more  or  less  blotchy  in  the  beginning,  with  frass 
dispersed  and  towards  the  end  gathered  into  a  rather  broad  line,  with 
the  grains  distinct  I  have  never  found  them  tenanted,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  are  the  work  of  Dipterous  larvae.  The  mines  are 
reddish-brown  after  the  larvae  leave  them.    (Clemens.) 

15.  A8pidi$oa  $alifnella  Clem. 

A  larva  of  this  genus  mines  the  leaves  of  wild  cherry  in  July.  The 
mines  are  usually  near  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  are  more  elongated  than 
any  others  I  have  found.  The  mine  is  a  short  tract,  not  broader  than 
the  short  diameter  of  tbe  disk,  which  is  cut  out  from  the  end  of  the 
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mine,  the  hole  oooapying  its  entire  breadth.  If  the  species  is  distinct, 
and  this  I  am  disposed  to  doabt,  it  may  be  called  A.  prunieUa. 
(Glemens.) 

16.  Liihooolletis  oratcegella  Clem. 

This  insect  is  foand  on  the  apple  and  wild  cherry  (P.  serotina)^  with- 
oat  nndergoing  any  variation  which  I  can  detect.  I  thought  beyond 
donbt  that  that  in  the  leaf  of  wild  cherry  most  be  a  distinct  species,  for 
the  larva  has  a  habit  nnnsual  to  larvsB  of  this  gronp,  and  which  I  have 
not  noticed  in  those  on  the  thorn  and  apple,  although,  doubtless,  they 
correspond.  The  habit  I  refer  to,  in  wild  cherry  miners,  consists  in  de^ 
serting  an  old  mine  to  form  a  new  one — reminding  one  strongly  of  the 
early  habits  of  the  Ornix  larvae.  The  larva  enters  along  the  midrib  to 
form  a  new  mine,  which  I  have  found  in  various  stages  of  advance- 
ment, besides  the  old  and  tenantless  mine  in  another  portion  of  the 
leaf.    (Glemens.) 

17.  Cohi>phoTa  prpnislla  Clem. 

The  larva  mines  the  leaves  of  the  wild  cherry  early  in  October,  when 
it  is  more  than  half  grown. 

The  case  is  flattened,  having  a  notch  on  the  upper  edge  about  one- 
third  from  the  mouth,  whence  it  is  curved  regularly  to  the  hinder  end, 
and  the  under  edge  is  nearly  straight  from  the  mouth  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  length  from  the  hinder  end,  where  it  is  deeply  notched  and 
curved  towards  the  upper  edge,  thus  forming  a  tail-like  appendage. 
On  the  upper  edge,  from  the  mouth  of  the  case  to  the  anterior  notch, 
the  edge  is  regularly  curved.    (Glemens.) 

18.  Tineid  larva. 

The  three  following  larv»  were  found  at  Berlin  Falls,  N.  H.,  on  the 
wild  cherry,  September  13, 1887.  The  present  species  lives  in  a  loose 
white  web  in  a  folded  leaf. 

Xdrra.— Body  tapering  towards  each  end ;  tbesatoreA  rather  deep.  Head  small^ 
amber-oolored ;  body  uniformly  deep  pea-green,  with  foar  black  piliferoas  warts  on 
each  segment,  from  which  arise  pale  hairs  one-half  as  long  as  the  body  is  thick. 
Length,  9  to  10°»n>. 

19.  Tineid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  lines  a  crumpled  leaf  with  white  silk. 

Larva, — Body  tapering  towards  each  end ;  head  small,  much  narrower  than  the 
pro  thoracic  segment,  deep  amber-color.  Pro  thoracic  segment  paler  green  than  tbe 
rest  of  the  body,  with  an  angalar  black  spot  on  each  side ;  rest  of  the  body  dark  dull 
bottle-green ;  four  large  swollen  dorsal  tubercles  arranged  In  a  regular  trapezoid,  and 
three  lateral  warts,  one  of  them  bearing  a  large  brown  bristle,  so  that  there  is  a  lat- 
eral row  of  large  hairs  on  each  side.  TLoracic  legs  blackish ;  abdominal  legs  bottl»» 
greenish.    Length,  13™°*. 
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20.  Tineid  larva. 

This  species  cramples  the  leaf  on  one  side  of  the  nnder  side  of  a  leaf, 
eating  the  parenchyma,  and  leaving  a  bare  dead  spot,  lining  the  tent 
with  a  white  silken  web. 

Xaroa.— Closely  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and  perhaps  a  pale  variety  of  the  same 
species,  or  in  the  penultimate  molt.  Body  tapering  towards  each  end.  The  head 
pale  ambsr,  and  the  body  pale  pea-green ;  the  tabercles  a  little  larger,  but  arranged 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  species.  The  black  spots  on  the  prothoraoio 
segment  very  distinct,  while  the  dorsal  hairs  are  as  distinct  as  the  lateral  ones. 
Length,  10«». 

21.  Crepidod^raviolacea. 

Mr.  W.  L,  Devereaux,  of  Clyde,  15.  Y.,  writes  me  that  this  beetle  is 
<<  very  plenty  on  new  forming  foliage  in  spring,  feeding  extensively  on 
the  leaves  and  pairing;  the  larva  is  difficult  to  find,  but  I  have  bred 
them  on  cherry  leaves  in  a  cage.  I  think  this  species  is  distinct  from 
the  willow  flea-beetle  0.  helxines.^^ 

22.  Oaleruea  Banguinea, 

We  observed  this  leaf-beetle  in  great  abundance  at  Berlin  Falls, 
N.  H.,  September  13,  eating  holes  in  the  leaves. 

The  fteef2«.-*This  species  differs  from  G.  vMrginella,  which  is  figured  in  ail  its  stages 
in  oar  Gaide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  p.  505,  by  its  deeper,  brick-red  color ;  the  antenn® 
and  legs  are  black,  and  the  wing-covers  are  coarsely  punctured.    Length  5°*°>. 

The  following  species  also  occur  on  the  wild  cherry : — 

23.  Papilio  tumus  Linn.    On  choke  cherry,  Scadder. 

24.  Limenitis  archippus  Oram.    On  wild  cherry.  Providence,  May  11. 

25.  Limenitis  anthemis  (Dmry).    On  Amelanchier  (Scndder). 

26.  Cyaniris  pseudargioltM  Bd.  and  Lee.    On  Amelanchier  (Scudder). 

27.  Theela  liparops.    On  Amelanchier  (Scadder). 

28.  Olisiooampa  disstria  HUbn.    See  p.  118. 

29.  ApaJetodes  torrefaota  A.  and  S. 

30.  Hjfperohiria  io  (Pabr.). 

31.  Sisyrosea  inamata  Orote.    (Can.  Ent.  xxi,  p.  77.) 

32.  Platysamia  Columbia  Smith.    (Can.  Ent.  X,  p.  42.) 

33.  Uietheisa  beUa  (Linn.).    Beatenmiiller. 

34.  Datana  ministra  (Drury.)    Beatenmiiller,  Oan.  Ent.  xx,  p.  17, 

35.  Euclea  fermginea  Pack.  It  is  probably  this  species  which  has  been 

foand  living  on  the  wild  cherry  by  Mr.  S.  Lowell  Elliot. 

36.  Euolea  sp.  perhaps  delphinii.    Mr.  H.  Edwards  does  not  know  the 

species  (S.  Lowell  Elliot). 

37.  Pkobetrum  pitheeium  (Abbott  and  Smith.)    S.  Lowell  Elliot. 

38.  Parasa/raternaQvote.    (Beared  by  Mr.  S.  Lowell  Elliot.) 

39.  P.  ohlorii  H.  Sch. 

40.  Lithaeodes  faseiola  H.  Sch.    (S.  Lowell  Elliot.) 

41.  Pkobetrum  hyalinuB  (Walsh).   (Proo.  Bost  Boc  Nat  Hist,  ix,  p.  299.) 
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42.  Cerura  borealis  Boisd.    (G.  H.  French  in  Can.  Bnt,  p.  146, 1881.) 

43.  Telea  polyphemus  (Oram.).    (Eiley's  MS.  notes.) 

44.  Apatela  furcifera  Guen.    (Thaxter,  Papilio  iii,  p.  17.    No  descrip- 

tion of  the  larva.) 
46.  Apatela  radcliffei  Harvey. 

46.  Jodia  rufimargo  HUbn.    See  p.  172. 

47.  Soopelosoma  sidus  Guen.    See  p.  116.  ^ 

48.  Oaoama  cera^ivorana  (Fitch).    (Ooqnillett^s  description  of  the  larva, 
f  Papilio,  iii,  p.  102.) 

49.  Teras  logiana  (^\nSL)    Wild  cherry.    (Olem.). 

m.  Penthinadifnid%ana{^i(Aof£).    Wild  black  cherry .    (Miss  Martfeldt.) 

61.  OacoBcia  argyroapila  Walk.    See  p.  192. 

The  following  notes  have  been  contribnted  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Ohittenden: 

OOLEOPTERA. 

62.  Bhyncholus  brunneui  Mannh.    From  stamps  of  Prunus  serotina. 

63.  Phlodophagus  apionides  Horn.    Occnrs  with  the  above. 

64.  PhUeotribus  liminaris  (Harris).    Oat  from  trank  of  living  tree. 
66.  Dioerca  divaricata  (Say).    Oat  from  wood. 

66.  Parandra  brunnea  (Fabr.).  Fonnd  nnder  bark  of  domestic  cherry,  are 
very  common,  and  there  can  be  little  doabt  that,  as  they  are  both 
*'  general  feeders,"  they  will  attack  wild  cherry  trees  as  well. 

INSECTS  AFFECTIHO  THE  WILD  PLXTM. 
Prunus  amerioana,  etc. 

FBEDiNG    ON  THE  LEAVES. 

1.  Adontia  BpinuMdet  H.-Soh. 

Order  Lepidoptbra  ;  family  CocHUOPODiDiE. 

This  Gochlibpod,  according  to  Mr.  S.  Lowell  Blliot,  feeds  on  the  wild 
plam  as  well  as  the  oak,  birch,  and  cherry. 

d.  Liihaoodesfasoiola  H.-Soh. 

This  Oochliopod  also,  according  to  Mr.  Elliot,  feeds  on  the  wild  plom 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

3.  Parasa  fratema  Qrote, 

This  slag-caterpillar  or  Oochliopod  has  likewise  been  foand  by  Mr. 
Elliot  near  New  York  feeding  on  the  wild  plam. 

FEEDING  ON  THE  PBOTT. 
4.  Thecla  henrid  Qrote. 

This  batterfly,  says  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards,  lays  its  eggs  fifteen  in  a 
banch  at  the  base  of  a  flower  stalk,  on  the  npper  side ;  its  caterpillar 
feeds  on  the  small  green  plams,  excavating  the  inside  leaving  the 
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skin  entire  exoept  at  the  entraDoe.    The  caterpillar  hatches  at  just  the 
right  time  for  them  to  prey  apon  the  newly  formed  plnms*    They  grow 
with  the  plnmsy  and  when  the  caterpillars  are  matured  the  plams  are 
of  large  size.    The  butterfly  occurs  in  April. 
The  following  species  also  occur  on  the  wild  plum : 

5.  Strymon  titus  (Fabr.). 

6.  Ir^ciHUia  irus  (Godart.). 

7.  Thecla  liparops. 

8.  Papilio  glauem  Linn. 

9.  Papilio  troilua  Linn. 

10.  Cklarippe  clfton  B.  and  Lee. 

11.  BaHlarchia  archippus  (Gram.). 

12.  Basilarchia  astyanaoc  (Fabr.). 

13.  Smerinthusmyops  Abbot  Skud  Smith.    On  Prunus  virginia/iut.    (J.  E. 

Le  Oonte,  MS.) 

14.  HaUsidota  caryce  Harris.    (Beutenmtlller). 

15.  Phobetnm  pUhecium  (Abbot  and  Smith)  on  Pyrus  sp.  (Abbotts  MS. 

paintings  in  library  Host  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.). 

16.  Platysamia  oecropia  (Linn.). 

17.  Olisiooampa  amerieana  Harris  (''Oastrensis,"  Abbotts  MS.  painting, 

Host.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.)  on  Pyrus  coronaria  in  Georgia. 

18.  Sehizura  unicornis  Abbot  and  Smith.    Prunus  virginiana  (Lintner, 

Ent.  Oontr.,  iii). 

Order  Coleoptera. 

19.  Calligrapha  scdlaris  Lee.    <^  Whole  swarms  along  with  their  larvad.'' 

(Walsh,  Proc.  Ent  Soc.  Phil.,  1864,  p.  403). 

HEMIPTEBA. 

20.  Aphis  cerasieolens  Fitch.    On  Prunus  serotina, 

21.  Aphis  cerMifolUe  Fitch.    On  choke  cherry. 

DTSEOTS  AFFEOTIHO  THE  8EBVICE-BEBBT  OB  JUHB-BEBBT. 

Amela/nohier  canadensis. 

1.  Nepiieula  amelanckierella  Clem. 

This  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  service-berry  or  June-berry,  Amelan- 
chier  canadensis,  in  June  and  July.  The  mine  is  a  rather  broad  tract, 
sometimes  much  contorted,  with  rather  irregular  edges,  placed  most 
often  towards  the  base  of  the  leaf  and  having  a  rather  broad  *<  frass'' 
line  of  a  dark-brown  color.    (Olemens.) 

2.  Omix  quadripunciella  Clem. 

Early  in  August  the  larva  may  be  found  in  the  leaves  of  June-berry 
or  service-berry  making  Lithocolletiform  mines  on  the  under  surface. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  it  abandons  its  mine  and  feeds  under 
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a  turned-down  portion  of  the  leaf.    It  weaves  its  ooooon,  which  is 
reddish  brown,  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

XortHi.— The  larva  is  dirty  greenish,  with  four  black  dote  on  the  head  and  four  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  second  segment.    (Clemens.) 

The  following  insects  also  occur  on  this  tree: 
Order  Lepidoptera. 

3.  Telea polyphemu8  {Orekm.). 

4.  Plaiyaamia  cecropia  (Linn.). 

Order  Coleoptera. 

5.  Oaleruca  vittata  (Fabr).    Squash  beetle.    Maine  in  April  and  May. 

nrSECTS  AFTBCTIHO  THE  WILD  THORH. 

OraUegus  tomentosa^  etc. 

AFFBCTINa  THE  LBAYBS. 
I.  Ct^oeala  eratofp  Saunders. 

The  caterpillar  occur  in  Canada  on  the  thorn  in  June. 

Xaroa.— Head  flat,  medium  sized,  slighty  hairy,  grayish,  with  a  few  blackish  streaks 
and  dots ;  bilobed,  each  lobe  tipped  with  reddish,  mixed  with  white ;  these  colors  m-ir- 
gined  before  and  behind  with  blackish  brown,  in  which  are  dots  of  a  paler  hue ;  sides 
of  head  pale  greenish  white,  with  a  faint  net- work  of  brownish  lines.  Body  above 
greenish  ash  color,  with  many  minute  dots  of  brownish  black,  some  of  them  forming 
indistinct  and  imperfect  lateral  streaks;  dorsal  line  very  slightly  paler  than  the  gen- 
eral color.  Second  and  terminal  segments  with  a  number  of  small  whitish  dots,  each 
emitting  a  single  hair.  On  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line  is  a  row  of  small  tubercles, 
those  on  the  third  segment  whitish  tipped  with  black,  on  fourth  reddish  tipped  with 
dull  white ;  on  the  remaining  segments  they  are  a  little  larger  and  decidedly  red 
tipped  with  whitish.  Between  each  of  these,  and  running  io  the  same  direction,  is  a 
small  whitish  dot  or  minute  tubercle ;  each  and  all  of  these  tubercles  emit  a  single 
brownish  hair.  The  upper  portion  of  the  ninth  segment  is  raised,  and  on  its  oenUr 
there  arUea  a  thiokf  fleshy  horn  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  slightly  curved  back- 
wards, of  a  dull  dark  reddish  color,  thickly  dotted  with  black  about  the  base.  The 
usual  dark  patch  on  ninth  and  tenth  segments  is  wanting,  except  dose  to  the  under 
surface,  where  it  is  faintly  visible.  Twefth  segment  scarcely  raised,  with  no  black 
streak  behind,  but  having  a  faint  line  formed  by  a  row  of  black  dots  extending  ob- 
liquely down  the  sides  towards  the  front.  Terminal  segment  flattened  ;  lateral  fringe 
of  a  decided  rosy  pink  hue ;  spiracles  whitish,  encircled  with  black.  Body  beneath 
whitish-green,  with  a  tinge  of  blue;  a  central  row  of  brownish-black  spots  lari^r 
and  deeper  in  color  on  seventh  and  eighth  segments,  decidedly  paler  on  second,  tiiird, 
and  fourth,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  on  segments  from  ninth  to  thirteenth  inclusive. 
Feet  pale  greenish,  faintly  marked  with  brown ;  prolegs  bluish  green,  hinder  three 
pairs  streaked  and  dotted  with  black. 

Ocoasionally  specimens  not  full-grown  have  been  met  with  of  a  darker  shade  ariaing^ 
from  their  being  more  thickly  dotted  with  black ;  in  these  the  tubercles  have  been 
less  decidedly  red,  while  the  fleshy  horn  approached  the  general  color,  but  waa 
thickly  covered  with  blackish  dots.    Length  about  li  inches  (Saosders] 
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Motk, — A  small  species;  forewings  sordid  white,  the  lines  distinct;  basal  space 
reddish  or  blackish ;  sabterminal  space  somewhat  darker  than  the  median ;  mach 
darker  along  the  inner  margin ;  transverse  posterior  line  with  lower  tooth  of  fH  small ; 
a  heavy  dark  shading  from  fH  of  transverse  posterior  to  below  the  apex ;  little  or 
no  reddish  beyond  transverse  posterior  line.  Hind  wings  deep  yellow ;  median  band 
heavy,  returning  to  the  base;  margin  generally  slightly  interrupted.  Expands 
40  to  50"™. 

Lintner's  C.  pretio$a  is  a  variety  of  this  species.  It  has  the  basal  space  black,  the 
lines  not  coalescing  near  the  inner  margin. 

2.  Catocalablandula  Kn]st, 

The  caterpillar  was  foand  by  Mr.  Saanders,  of  Loudon,  Ganada, 
feeding  on  the  thorn  about  the  middle  of  June.  It  has  also  been 
reared  by  Eev.  G.  D.  Hnlst. 

Larva. — Like  that  of  C  oratcegif  but  without  the  prominence  on  the  protuberance 
on  the  eighth  segment,  and  with  one  on  the  eleventh.     (Hulst.) 

Head  flat,  sprinkled  with  fine,  brownish  hairH ;  bilobed,  each  lobe  tipped  with 
whitish ;  color  ashy  gray,  with  a  wide  black  band  above  extending  obliquely  down 
the  sides,  in  which  are  several  dull  faint  reddish  streaks.  Body  above  greenish 
gray,  dotted  with  very  minute  blackish  dots;  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
second  and  third  segments  are  a  few  whitish  dots,  each  emitting  a  single  hair;  a 
broken  dorsal  stripe  of  a  paler  hue  imperfectly  margined  with  black,  the  stripe  be- 
coming whiter  on  hinder  portion  of  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  seg- 
ments. On  fifth  and  sixth  segments  are  two  whitish  patches  similar  in  form,  almost 
pointed  anteriorly,  posteriorly  enlarging  with  the  hinder  edge  concave,  thus  giving 
the  widened  portion  a  bilobed  appearance;  posterior  portion  of  fifth  segment  rather 
darker  than  the  general  color,  with  a  slight  purplish  tint ;  hinder  portion  of  ninth 
segment  slightly  raised  and  of  a  deeper  color,  the  dark  patch  covering  the  an- 
terior portion  of  tenth  segment  and  extending  down  the  sides  close  to  the  under 
surface.  Posterior  portion  of  twelfth  segment  slightly  raised  and  margined  behind 
with  black,  the  same  color  extending  obliquely  down  the  sides  towards  the  front. 
On  each  segment  there  is  a  small  tubercle  on  each  side  the  dorsal  line,  of  a  grayish 
hue,  bat  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  excepting  those  on  twelfth  segment, 
which  are  somewhat  larger.  Terminal  segment  flattened  and  spreading,  with  a  few 
whitish  dots  on  its  hinder  portion  and  two  reddish-brown  tubercles  on  the  anterior 
portion.  Lateral  fringe  close  to  the  under  surface  of  a  delicate,  pinkish  tint; 
spiracles  blackish.    (Saunders,  Can.  Ent.,  viii,  74.) 

Moth. — ^This  species  is  C.  polygama  of  Grote,  but  not  of  Guen^.  It  is  the  same  as  C. 
eraifggif  except  that  on  the  forewings  the  base  is  always  reddish ;  the  M  <>f  the  trans- 
verse posterior  line  with  teeth  nearly  equal;  the  transverse  anterior  and  transverse 
posterior  lines  coalescing  posteriorly,  and  the  transverse  posterior  line  edged  out- 
wardly with  reddish ;  also  somewhat  larger.    (Hulst.) 

3.  Noeivid  larva* 

This  caterpillar  was  found  on  the  thorn  at  Brnnswick,  Maine,  Sep* 
tember  3  and  4. 

Larva. — Five  pairs  of  abdominal  legs.  Head  very  large  and  broad;  flattened 
above  and  much  wider  than  the  body,  which  tapers  from  the  middle  to  the  anal  legs, 
and  is  slightly  contracted  in  front  of  the  middle.  The  head  is  light  pea-green,  of 
the  same  color  as  the  body,  the  anteunffi  very  large,  the  long  third  joint  whitish ;  the 
deoply-cleft  labrnm  whitish.  Along  the  body  are  two  subdorsal  bright  straw-yellow 
lines,  rather  broad  and  distinct.    Length  16"™.  .g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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4.  Nepticula  oratcBgifolUlla  Clem. 

The  larva  may  be  foand  in  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  thorn,  CraUeguB 
parvifoliaj  from  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  Jaly.  The  mine  is 
rather,  a  wide  tracts  not  long,  most  often  tortaons,  sometimes  tarned 
back  on  itself,  and  when  nearly  straight,  with  irregular  edges,  having 
a  narrow,  contorted  line  of  frass  ranning  throngh  the  middle  of  it.  The 
latter  half  of  the  mine  will  average  at  least  a  line  in  width. 

One  larva  which  I  especially  observed  mined  a  space  of  Jive  lines  in 
three  days^  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  fall-grown.  Previously  it 
was  not  more  than  half-grown,  and  the  distance  mined  while  under 
observation  forms  nearly  one-half  the  length  of  the  entire  mine.  The 
larva  enters  the  pupa  state  during  the  latter  part  of  July.    (Clemens.) 

Larva. — The  larya  is  rather  thick,  bright  green.    (Clomens.) 

5.  lAthocolletiB  oratceqella  Clem. 

The  larva  mines  the  underside  of  blackthorn*  during  September 
and  October.  The  mine  is  usually  limited  by  two  veins  of  the  leafl 
The  imago  appears  in  April  and  May. 

X«rra.— The  larra  is  cylindrical  with  a  very  pale  brown  head ;  the  body  yellow- 
ish, colored  dark  green  by  the  ingesta. 

Moth, — AntennsB,  front  and  tnfb  dark  silvery  gray ;  forewings  rather  deep  brownish 
golden,  with  a  broad  silvery  basal  streak,  black  margined  toward  the  oosta,  ex- 
tending to  the  tegnlffi  In  fh>nt  and  pointed  behind,  with  the  point  black-margined 
on  both  sides  and  with  the  costa  black.  Four  costal  silvery  streaks,  the  first  obliqne 
bnt  rounded  beneath  and  black-margined  on  both  sides,  the  others  toward  the  base 
alone.  Three  silvery  dorsal  streaks,  the  first  rather  broad,  obliqne,  nearly  toaohing 
the  first  costal,  and  black-margined  on  both  sides,  as  also  the  second ;  the  third  only 
toward  the  base.  A  streak  of  black  scales  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  at  the  apex,  ex- 
tended backwards  between  the  streaks  to  the  second  dorsal  and  costal.  Hhider- 
marginal  line  blackish,  with  a  violet  metallic  hne ;  cilia  dark  fnlvons.    (Clemens.) 

6.  Omix  eratasgifoliella  Clem. 

The  larva  mines  the  leaves  of  Cratcegus  tomentosa  (blackthorn)  in 
September,  and  becomes  a  pupa  early  in  October,  weaving  a  reddish- 
brown  cocoon  in  a  turned-down  edge  of  the  lea£  The  pupa  case  is 
thrust  from  the  end  of  the  cocoon  at  maturity,  the  imago  appearing 
early  in  May.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  summer  brood,  but  I  have  not 
sought  for  it. 

Z^rra.— The  head  of  the  larva  is  brown,  the  body  greenish-white,  with  the  dorsam 
reddish-brown. 

Jfo/A.—Labial  palpi  whitish.  Head  dark  brown  and  gray  intermixed.  Anteniue 
dark  brown,  faintly  annnlated  with  whitish.  Forewings  dark  brown,  with  a  por- 
plish  hue.  Along  the  inner  margin,  from  the  base  to  the  anal  angle,  whitish,  dnsted 
with  dark  brownish.  In  the  fold  at  the  base  is  a  dark- brown  streak,  and  a  small  blotcb 
of  the  same  hne  beyond  the  middle,  nearly  reaching  to  the  inner  margin.    Toward 

*  In  Asa  Qray's  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States  the  name  <^ 
'*  black  or  pear  thorn  "  is  assigned  to  CratoBgui  tomentosa. — ^H.  T.  Stainton. 
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the  tip  are  a  few  whitish,  oostal  streaks,  and  at  the  apex  a  small,  round,  dark-brown 
spot,  in  a  whitish  patch,  with  a  circular,  dark-brown  apical  line  behind  it ;  cilia, 
blackish-gray.  Hindwings  blackish-gray ;  cilia,  rather  paler.  Abdomen  blackish, 
tipped  with  dull  yellow. 

7.  Conoiraehelua  cratasgi  Walsh. 
Order  Colboptkra  ;  family  Curculionid^. 

The  late  B.  D.  Walsh  foand  this  weevil  abandant  near  Bock  Island, 
111.,  on  the  hawthorn,  also  plentifully  on  the  same  kind  of  shrnb,  near 
Chicago.    (Proc.  Best  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  ix,  311.) 

The  beeile,-^Of  the  size,  shape,  and  scnlptore  of  anaglyptious  Say,  bat  differs  in  the 
elytra  being  of  a  uniform  color,  mottled  with  ocher-yellow  and  white,  and  in  the 
npper  sariace  of  the  thorax  being  whitish,  except  a  large  and  conspicaoas  triangular 
spot  at  its  base,  and  the  anterior  margin,  which,  as  well  as  the  inferior  surface,  is 
brown.    The  second  tooth  on  the  femora  is  obsolete. 

8.  Thb  buffalo  lbaf-hoppbr. 

Oeresa  bubalus  Fabr. 

This  singular  bat  very  common  leaf-hopper,  according  to  Fitch,  fre- 
qnents  the  wild  thorn,  and  has  been  found  by  Mr.  John  6.  Jack  to  be 
positively  injnrioos  to  young  apple  and  pear  trees,  as  they  cut  the 
bark  when  depositing  their  eggs.  '^  These  incisions  and  the  eggs  in 
them  were  so  numerous  that  in  many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  raise 
the  bark  for  the  purpose  of  budding  the  trees.  The  incisions  and  eggs 
are  usually  most  abundant  on  the  south  and  upper  side  of  the  limbs, 
comparatively  few  being  found  on  the  shady  or  under  sides."  They 
begin  depositing  their  eggs,  adds  Mr.  Jack,  at  Ohateauguay,  Quebec, 
August  12,  the  process  going  on  until  the  close  of  October. 

The  eggSf  in  batches  of  firom  live  or  six  to  a  dozen  (rarely  more),  are  deposited 
obliquely  in  the  bark,  and  often  the  incision  continues  into  the  wood,  if  the  bark  is 
thin.  In  this  way  the  bark  and  wood  become  fastened  together,  and  wiU  not  sepa- 
rate at  any  season,  and  the  dark  spots  in  the  wood  and  the  rough  knotty  bark  bear 
evidences  of  the  injuries  for  many  years. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  dirty  transparent  white,  about  1.5°^°>  in  length,  smooth,  slightly 
tapering,  and  sharply  rounded  towards  the  interior  end,  but  tapering  much  more 
^rradnaUy  at  the  exterior  end.  Although  normaUy  round,  the  sides  are  generally 
found  to  be  more  or  less  flattened  by  pressure  from  the  tissues  of  the  wood  and  bark 
of  the  tree.  So  numerous  were  these  eggs  on  some  trees  that  a  carefiil  estimate 
shows  that  there  most  be  at  least  from  six  to  eight  hundred  eggs  in  a  section  of  the 
branches  not  more  than  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

They  hatch  during  the  first  week  in  June. 

A  small  dipterous  egg-parasite  has  been  raised  from  the  eggs  by  Mr. 
Jack. 
The  following  insects  also  live  on  the  thorn : 
9.  BaHlarokia  astyanax  (Fabr.). 

10.  BaHlarehia  arthemis  (Drury). 

11.  Uranoles  meliniiSj  on  0.  cocdnea  and  0.  apifolia  (8cudder),oogle 
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12.  Thecla  liparops. 

13.  Thecla  calanus  HUbn. 

14.  Papilio  tumus  Linn.    Larva,  September  5,  at  Branswick,  Me. 

15.  Thecla  falacer  Godart.    Harris  Ins.  Mass.,  276. 

16.  Thyreus  abbotii  Swains.    Said  in  Abbot's  MS.  paintings  to  feed  on 

Crataegus  tomentosa  in  Oeorgia.    (Library  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist) 

17.  Stnerinthns  myops  A.  and  S.    See  p.  525. 

18.  Schizura  unicornis  (A.  and  S.).    On  thorn-bash  at  Branswick,  Me., 

September  5. 

19.  Schizura  sp.    On  thorn-bash  at  Branswick,  Me.,  September  5. 

20.  (Edemasia  concinna  A.  and  S.    (Sanders,  Oan.  Ent,  xiii,  139.) 

21.  Clisiocampa  disstria  (Hiibn.).    See  p.  119. 

22.  Datana  integerrima  G.  &  B. 

23.  Spilosoma  virginica  Fabr.    On  backthorn,  middle  of  September, 

Maine. 

24.  Orgyia  antigua  Linn.    Ii^urious  to  thorn  hedges  in  Bhode  Island, 

Miss  Dix,  Amur.  Joarn.  Sc.,  xix,  p.  62 ;  also  observed  at  Brans- 
wick,  Me. 

25.  Platysamia  cecropia  (Linn.).    W.  Brodie. 

26.  Telea  polyphenius  {Gmm.).    (Biley's  nnpnblished  notes.)    W.  Brodie. 

27.  Amphipyra  pyramidoides  Gaen.    See  p.  171. 

28.  Eviyyja  quernaria  (A.  and  S.)    On  Crataegus  australis.    See  p.  188. 

29.  Nematocampa  filamentaria  Guen.    On  0.  australis. 

30.  Orapholitha  prunivora  Walsh.    Living  in  the  frnit,  J.  Hamilton 

(Oan.  Bnt.,  xxi,  34). 

31.  A^fidisca  splendoriferella  Clem.    Larva  and  mine  as  in  P.  serotiiui. 

(Chambers.) 

32.  Tischeria  mali/oliella  Clem.    Larva  in  a  flat,  trampet-shaped,  yel- 

lowish mine  in  upper  surface  of  leaves.    (Chambers.) 

33.  Omix  inusitatumella  Chamb.    Larva  in  white,  flat  mine,  speckled 

with  ^^  frass"  in  upper  surface ;  pupates  in  the  mine.    (Chambers.) 

Order  Coleoptbra. 

34.  Saperda  bivittata  Say.    On  hawthorn. 

35.  Anthonomus  cratcegi  Walsh.    (Proc  Bnt.  Soc.  Phil.,  vi,  1866,  p.  266.) 

36.  Saperda  fayi  Bland.    J.  Hamilton,  (Can.  Ent,  xx,  p.  6, 1888). 

37.  Xylotreckus  convergens  Le  Oonte.    Bred  from  branch  of  an  unde- 

termined CratceguSj  locally  known  as  Bed  Haw,  Iowa.    (Le  Conte, 
Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.,  viii,  p.  xxiv.) 

38.  Oaurotes  oyanipennis  Say.    In  spring  on  thorn  blossoms  and  later 

in  the  season  pairing  and  ovipositing  on  the  butternut    (Caul* 
field,  Can.  Ent.,  1881,  p.  60.) 

39.  Oonotrachelus  naso  Lee.    This  and  the  next  species  bred  from  the 

fruit  of  the  haw.    J.  Hamilton.    (Oan.  Ent,  xxi,  p.  34, 1889.) 

40.  Conotrachelus  posticatus  Say.  jigitized  by  Google 
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Order  Hymenoptera. 

'41.  Crepidodera  hebnnes  (Lion.).    Bating  leaves  of  Oratcegm  coccinea 
(Townsend,  MS.  notes). 

42.  Selandria  cerasi  Peck.    Observed  on  the  thorn  late  in  sammer  at 

Bmnswick,  Me. 

Order  Hemipteba. 

43.  Aphis  oratwgifolii  Pitch.    On  leaves  of  0.  punctata.    (Fitch.) 
4i.  Siphonaphora  cratwgi  Monell.    Jaly,  St.  Loais.    f  Monell.) 

45.  Schkaneura  oratcsgi  (Estlund. 

Glass  Abaohniba;  order  Aoabina. 

46.  Acarusf  cratagi'Vermiculus  Walsh  MS.    Occars  abandantly  both  on 

Oratcdgm  tomefUosa  and  crus-galli.    (Proc.  Ent.  Soa  Phil.,  vi,  p. 

227.) 

nrsECTS  nrjTTBiovs  to  the  ckabapple. 

PyrtM  ooronaria  Linn. 

AFFEOTINO  THE  LEAVES. 
1.  Catooala  grifttta  (Cramer). 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  lias  been  fonnd  by  Mr.  Eoebele  to  feed 
OD  the  crab-apple. 

Larva, — Gtoneral  color  silvery  gray  with  a  reddish  casW  Eyes  marked  at  summit 
with  a  luuale  of  yellowish  white,  and  this  lined  behind  with  mst-red  extending 
nearly  to  the  month.  Body  more  reddish  towards  the  head.  There  is  a  very  promi- 
nent protuberance  of  a  rust  red  color  at  the  summit  of  the  twelfth  segment.  The 
red  is  very  pronounced  at  the  summit  of  the  legs  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  segments. 
(Koebele,  Boll.  Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc.,  iv,  p. 22.) 

2.  BMilarokia  archippus  on  wild  plam.    (Scndder.) 

3.  BoiilaroMa  a^tyanaa  on  wild  plnm.    (Scndder.) 

4.  Aphis  mali  Fabr. 

nrsEOTS  nrjuBiovs  to  the  MomrcAnr  ash. 

Pyrus  amerioana. 

AFFECTING  TOE  LEAVES. 
1.  ThB  scurfy  bark  LOU8B. 

ChionaspU  furfvruB  (Fitch). 

The  following  account  is  copied  from  Professor  Gomstock's  Beport 
for  1880,  p.  315: 

Harris  described  it  on  apple  and  pear  in  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  Fitch 
foand  it  on  pear  and  choke  cherry  in  New  York ;  Walsh  observed  it  on 
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apple,  orab,  and  the  European  moantain  ash  {Sarbus  aucuparia)  in  nii- 
nois  'y  and  I  have  foand  it  commoD  in  apple  and  pear  in  New  York, 
Maryland,  and  southern  Oalifornia,  and  upon  black  cherry  in  western 
New  York. 

Although  this  insect  has  been  well  known  for  many  years,  compara- 
tively little  has  been  written  respecting  it.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  another  species  (Mytilaspis  pomorum  Bouch4)  whicb^ 
like  this,  infests  the  apple,  and  which  is  more  common  and  much  more 
destructive.  The  scurfy  bark-louse  was  first  described,  but  not  named^ 
by  Harris  in  his  "  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation^  (Flint  edition,  p.  254). 
In  this  description  both  the  scale  formed  by  the  male  and  that  formed 
by  the  female  are  well  characterized;  bat  the  insects  themselves  were 
not  studied  by  Dr.  Harris.  The  description  of  the  scales  is  remarkable 
as  containing  an  explanation  of  their  nature  and  probable  mode  of  for- 
mation as  follows :  The  minute  oval  dark  colored  scales  on  one  of  the 
ends  of  these  white  cases  are  the  skins  of  the  lice  while  they  were  in  the 
young  or  larva  state,  and  the  white  shells  are  probably  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  down  which  exudes  from  the  bodies  of  other  bark  lice, 
but  which  in  these  assume  a  regular  shape,  varying  according  to  the  sex 
and  becoming  membranous  after  it  is  formed."  This  statement  must 
have  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Fitch,  who  many  years  afterwards,  in  his 
first  report  as  State  entomologist  of  New  York,  p.  739  (35),  in  writing 
of  the  oyster-shell  bark  louse  of  the  apple,  states  that  ^<  these  scales  are 
the  relics  of  the  bodies  of  the  gravid  females,  covering  and  protecting 
their  eggs."  And  in  his  second  report,  p.  489  (257),  Dr.  Fitch,  in  describ- 
ing the  pine-leaf  a(ia\e{Mytil(Mpi8  pinifolice)  states  that  the  three  parts 
of  the  scale  represent  seemingly  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  of  the 
living  insect 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lintner  and  the  officers  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  Coccidad  in  the  collection  of  that  society.  The  specimens  were  all 
labeled  by  Dr.  Fitch,  and  by  a  very  careful  study  of  both  the  scale  and 
the  last  segment  of  the  female,  of  the  specimen  labeled  Aspidiotu$  cerasij 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  character  which  will  separate  it  from  the 
specimens  labeled  Aspidiotus  furfurusy  and  all  of  these  specimens  belong 
to  the  same  species  as  the  very  common  pest  of  the  apple  and  pear,  which 
has  been  commonly  known  as  Aspidiotm  harrisii. 

The  statement  made  by  Sig  noret*  that  this  species  is  the  same  as  that 
described  by  Gurtis  under  the  name  of  Aspidiotua  {IHa8]f%s)  astreaffor- 
mis  is  evidently  a  mistake.  M.  Signoret  has  kindly  sent  me  specimens 
of  D.  ostreotformisj  from  which  I  have  prepared  the  description  of  that 
species  in  this  report. 

SoaU  of  female,— The  scale  of  the  female  is  flat,  irregalar  in  outline,  many  bending 
abruptly  to  the  right  or  left  immediately  posterior  to  the  second  larval  skin,  others 
straight ;  in  all  the  scale  suddenly  widens  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  second  larral 

*Annales  de  la  Soci^t^  Entom.  de  France,  1876^  p.  CiM^QQgl^ 
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nkin,  thaB  presentiDg  the  form  cbaraoteristic  of  the  genus ;  length,  *i"»°»  to  3"b»  (.08  to  12 
inch) ;  color  grayi^  white  with  the  first  skin  light  gray  and  second  skin  osnally 
brown,  sometimes  dark  gray. 

Described  from  many  isolated  individuals  oocarring  on  smooth  bark  of  a  small 
branch.  On  the  rough  bark  of  the  trunk  the  scales  are  much  more  irregular  in  form, 
and  are  so  massed  as  to  appear  like  a  layer  of  dandruff. 

Female* — The  body  of  the  female  is  red,  with  the  last  segment  light  yellow ;  this 
segment  presents  the  following  characters : 

The  anterior  group  of  epinnerete  consists  of  from  eight  to  thirteen,  usually  ten ;  the 
anterior  laterals  are  from  twenty  to  thirty ;  and  the  posterior  laterals  are  from  eight- 
een to  thirty-one. 

There  are  three  pairs  of  lohee.  The  median  lobes  are  well  developed ;  the  second 
lobes  are  smaller,  the  third  are  still  smaller,  being  sometimes  obsolete ;  the  lobes  of 
the  second  and  third  pairs  are  deeply  incised.  There  are  conspicuous  elongated  pores 
upon  the  margin  ;  one  laterad  of  each  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  plates ; 
one  cephalad  of  the  incision  of  third  lobe ;  and  one  midway  between  the  third  and 
fourth  plates. 

The  epinee  upon  the  ventral  surface  are  inconspicuous;  the  first  pair  obsolete;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  pairs  at  or  near  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
plates.  Those  upon  the  dorsal  surface  are  quite  long ;  the  first  spine  of  each  side  is 
between  the  bases  of  the  first  lobe  and  the  first  plate ;  the  second  and  third  spines 
are  upon  the  lateral  lobule  of  the  second  and  third  lobes ;  and  the  fourth  spine  is  sit- 
uated about  two  thirds  distance  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  plates. 

Egge, — ^The  eggs  are  purplish  red. 

Scale  of  male,— The  scale  of  the  male  is  very  small,  being  only  .75°>m  (.03  inch)  In 
length,  narrow,  usually  straight  and  tricarinated ;  larval  skin  brownish  yellow,  re- 
mainder of  scale  snowy- white. 

Male. — Yellow  marked  with  irregular  reddish-brown  spots ;  thoracic  band  reddish 
brown,  sometimes  darker  than  the  other  markings.  Length  of  body  including  style, 
.G2>°»  (.02  inch) ;  length  of  style,  ,19^^  (.006  inch).  On  each  side  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  thorax  there  is  a  black  spot  which  resembles  an  eye. 

2.  Dgnaetee  grantU  Horn. 

A  beetle  sapposed  by  Dr.  Horn  to  be  this  species  has  been  foand 
by  Mr.  J.  Doll  to  occur  in  September  on  the  monntain  ash  in  Colorado. 
'^  They  are  always  found  near  the  tips  of  branches,  where  by  means  of 
their  projecting  thoracic  horn  they  scrape  throagh  the  soft  bark  to 
cause  a  flow  of  sap  which  is  very  sweet,  and  of  this  consists  their  food." 
(Ball.  Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc,  vii,  pp.  120, 151.) 

The  following  insects  also  occur  on  the  mountain  ash : 

3.  Ajpatela  occidentalis  O.  and  B. 

4.  Ohry8obothri$  femorata  Fabr.    (Harris  Correspondence,  311.)    See 

also  Bethune  (Can.  Ent.,  y,  p.  140). 

5.  Saperda  bivittata  Say.    Apple-tree  borer. 

6.  An  unknown  longicorn  borer  taken  from  a  tree  on  Lake  Eennebago, 

Maine,  September  4, 1887. 

7.  Mytila^  pomioorticis  Biley. 
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Chapter  X. 
nrsECTs  nrjvEiovs  to  the  ash. 

Frdxinus  americanay  etc. 

Although  only  about  forty-six  species  are  as  yet  known  to  prey 
upon  our  native  species  of  ash,  the  number  is  probably  at  least  as  great 
as  that  given  by  Ealtenbach  as  affecting  the  ash  in  Europe, viz,  fifty-one. 
Thus  far  no  species  of  dipterous  gall  flies  or  of  Psyllids  has  been  de- 
tected on  our  native  species.  My  own  opportunities  for  observing  this 
tree  have  been  limited,  but  during  September,  1887, 1  was  able  to  dis- 
cover seven  species  new  to  the  tree,  living  on  young  bushes  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Bangeley  Lake,  Maine.  When  used  as  ornamental 
or  shade  trees  the  different  species  of  ash  appear  to  be  in  general  quite 
free  from  insect  pests. 

Ash  lumber  does  not  seem,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  be  commonly  attacked 
by  borers,  the  only  case  known  to  us  being  that  of  Sburiaquadrigeminata^ 
described  below  by  Mr.  McNeil.  Ash  wood  is  used  for  carriages,  furni- 
ture, as  well  as  fence  rails,  and  is  a  most  valuable  tree,  besides  being  a 
beautiful,  clean,  shade  tree. 

AFFEOTINa  THE  TRUNK  AND  BBANOHES. 

1.  Thb  ash  sbsian. 
Fatua  denudata  (Harris). 

The  following  account  of  the  habits  of  this  borer  has  been  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Devereaux,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y. : 

The  ^eria  denudatum  oertainlj  does  great  injury;  it  is  more  abandant  in  some 
swamps  than  others.  It  channels  its  cylindrical  bnrrow  from  the  tap-toot  di- 
rectly ap  the  trunk  sometimes  to  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  before  tnming  and  oat- 
ting  its  way  out.  The  perpendicular  burrow  is  never  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
tree,  but  is  generally  nearer  the  bark  than  the  heart.  The  npright  or  vertical  part  of 
the  channel  is  as  perfectly  made  as  with  a  brace  and  bit.  Through  this  initial  inva- 
sion, wood  ants,  members  of  the  Rhynohophora,  Cerambycid»,  LameUiooms  and  Ser- 
ricoms,  obtuiu  a  foot-hold,  and  ere  many  years  we  have  a  hoUow  ash  tree.  Some  of 
the  Capricorn  larvie  are  channeling  up  the  heart  while  certain  Xylophagss  are 
boring  into  the  same  decaying  sap-wood,  and  even  into  living  healthy  wood,  until 
the  merest  shell  remains  to  support  the  still  vigorous  branches  above.  The  Osmo- 
dermas,  Diaperidii,  Tenebrionii,  Elateridse,  etc.,  follow  on  till  tlie  fatal  storm-blast 
gives  them  the  whole  remaining  trunk  and  top  for  larder  and  shelter,  lasting  many 
future  broods.  ^  . 
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I  think  the  alder  matt  be  considered  (he  fayorite  host  of  the  JSgeria  (Faiua)  denu- 
daUtf  as  ash  trees  in  swamps  not  containing  alder  are  almost  exempt  from  their  at- 
tacks, while  no  damp  of  alder  is  withoat  evidence  of  their  work. 

2.  Eburia  quadrigeminaia  Say. 
Order  Colboptkra  ;  family  Cbrambtcid^. 

Under  the  heading  ^^A  remarkable  case  of  longevity  in  a  longicorn 
beetle,  Eburia  quadrigeminata  (American  Nataralist,  xx,  p.  1055),  Mr.  J. 
McNeil  writes  as  follows : 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1886, 1  canght  at  sagar,  which  had  been  placed  npon  apple 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  moths,  a  light  brown  long-horned  beetle,  marked 
with  lYory -yellow  spots  on  the  elytra.  My  attention  was  particularly  attracted  at 
this  time  to  the  insect  on  account  of  a  peculiar  creaking  sound  which  it  began  as  soon 
as  I  picked  it  up.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  that  the  souud  was  produced  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  prothorax  npon  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
mesothorax.  The  same  souud  could  be  made  after  the  insect  was  dead,  by  working 
backward  and  forward  its  head  and  prothorax.  Several  days  after  this  occurrence 
I  captured  a  specimen,  similar  to  the  first,  upon  the  clothes  of  a  friend,  but  it  disap- 
peared before  I  reached  home.  On  the  17th  of  July  I  found  a  third  specimen  on  a 
tree  bat  a  few  feet  distant  from  that  npon  which  I  discovered  the  first  specimen ; 
this  individual  was  also  evidently  attracted  by  the  sugar.  Five  days  later,  July  22^ 
1886,  another  specimen  came  into  my  possession  under  much  more  remarkable  cir« 
cumstances.  Dr.  Boyd,  of  Dublin,  Wayne  County,  Ind.,  called  my  attention  as  I  waa 
walking  along  the  street,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  remove  two  small  corks  with 
which  he  had  closed  two  openings  in  the  door-sill  of  his  office.  He  then  requested 
me  to  explain  what  had  made  the  tunnels  that  evidently  extended  some  distance  into 
the  sill.  In  reply  to  my  questions,  he  stated  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  freshly  made  openings  early  in  the  morning ;  at  that  time  the  holes  were  much 
smaller,  and  were  ragged  around  the  edges.  These  rough  edges  he  had  smoothed 
with  a  knife  so  he  could  stop  them  tightly  with  corks.  A  short  time  after  he 
made  the  discovery  mentioned,  his  attention  waa  attracted  by  a  buzziug  noise  which 
came  from  one  of  the  tunnels.  This  he  put  an  end  to  by  pouring  chloroform  into  the 
opening,  and  then  plugging  it  up  with  a  cork.  There  had  been  no  sound  of  life  from 
the  other  tannel,  but  he  had  closed  it  in  the  same  manner.  Upon  hearing  this  I  re- 
moved  the  cork  from  the  tunnel  where  the  sound  had  been  heard,  and  in  a  moment 
dragged  out  by  its  autenuee  a  beetle,  similar  to  those  whose  capture  I  have  already 
described.    This  beetle  is  Eburia  quadrigeminata  Say. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  tunuels  in  Dr.  Boyd's  door-step  showed  that  the  exter- 
nal openings  were  in  the  middle  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  an  ash  door-sill  and 
about  4  inches  distant  from  each  other.  The  size  of  the  tunnels  increased  rapidly 
within  until  the  diameter  was  three  or  more  times  as  great  as  at  the  exit.  They  ex- 
tended downward  and  backward,  respectively,  3  and  4  inches.  The  sill  was  of 
painted  ash  and  it  as  well  as  the  whole  building  rested  directly  upon  a  solid  brick 
foundation.  After  having  completed  the  above  observations,  I  did  not  hesitate  long 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eggs  which  had  produced  this  beetle  and  ita 
fellow  that  had  made  good  its  escape  were  laid  in  the  green  wood  in  the  tree.  In 
response  to  my  questions,  Dr.  Boyd  made  the  statement  that  the  building  was  erected 
in  the  spring  of  1867.  This  would  make  these  insects  not  less  than  nineteen,  and 
probably  twenty  or  more,  years  old,  since  the  timber  was  dry  when  put  into  the 
honse. 

Professor  Thomas  states  that  its  larva  lives  and  bores  in  the  honey-locust  (GlediU 
Bckia  triacanthuB  Linn.),  and  from  this  fact  it  gets  its  name  of  the  honey-locust  borer. 

The  heetle,—Body  entirely  pale  yellowish  brown ;  antennae  hardly  more  obviously 
kairy  on  the  basal  Joints  than  on  the  others ;  thorax  with  two  black  tubercles  above. 
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rather  before  the  middle,  placed  traDSversely,  and  a  short  spine  each  side  on  the 
f Diddle  of  the  length  of  the  thorax;  elytra  rather  paler  than  thorax,  each  with  two 
doable,  somewhat  eleyated,  bright-yellow,  abbreviated  very  short  lines;  the  two 
members  of  the  basal  spot  eqaal,  the  other  spot  is  placed  on  the  middle,  the  Inner 
member  is  shorter  than  the  exterior  one ;  tip  two-spined,  the  exterior  spine  the  long- 
est ;  intermediate  and  posterior  thighs  two-spined  at  tip,  the  inner  spine  rather 
the  longest.  Length  .75  to  1  inch.  (Thomas,  <<  Sixth  report  of  the  Illinois  State 
Entomologist.'') 

3.  CarfHentafraxini  H.  Edwards. 

No  aocoant  of  the  habits  of  this  Sesian  borer  has  been  published  ao 
far  as  we  cao  learu.    It  occarred  at  Washington,  D.  0.     (O.  V.  Biley.) 

Moth, — ^Wholly  bronze-black.  Fore- wings  with  a  very  small  vitreonsdash  near  the 
base  and  a  bright  orange  discal  dot  at  extremity  of  cell.  Costal  margin  greenish- 
black,  a  purplish  tint  on  the  posterior  margin.  Hind  wings  vitreons,  rather  narrowly 
margined,  with  a  bnnch  of  whitish  hairs  at  their  base.  Under  side  of  wings  a  little 
more  golden  than  the  upper.  Antennae,  palpi,  femora,  tibi»,  and  tarsi  brownish- 
black.  Abdomen  with  no  trace  of  bands,  except  on  posterior  margin  of  fourth  seg- 
ment, beneath  which  Is  pale  yellow.  Caudal  tuft  small,  brownish  beneath,  black 
above.    Expanse  of  wings,  16°^.    (Edwards.) 

4.  The  syrinoa  borkr. 
Podo9esia  $yringa  (Harris). 

Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  SssiADiB. 

This  borer  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Hulst  to  be  a  pest  to  ash  trees  in 
Brooklyn^  and  by  Mr.  H.  Osborn  it  has  been  observed  boring  in  the 
young  shoots  of  a  species  of  ash,  in  Ames,  Iowa.  The  larva,  acoording 
to  Harris,  usually  bores  into  the  Syringa.  In  Buffalo  Dr.  Kellioott 
finds  that  it  lives  under  the  bark  of  the  old  trees.  *'  He  has  observed 
a  number  of  the  trees,  has  seen  the  pupa  cases  projecting,  and  has 
watched  twenty  or  more  [issue]  from  a  single  tree  in  a  single  di^ 
Often  one  hundred  or  more  were  in  a  single  tree."    (Ent.  Am.,  i,  p.  177.) 

Xaroa.— Yellowish- white.  Head  about  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  prothoraoio 
segment,  ohestnat- brown,  with  the  month-parts  pitchy  aboye,  whitish  beneath,  very 
shiny,  and  with  a  deep  triangular  dep  ression  in  front.  Second  segment  yellowish, 
with  a  waved  brownish  line  posteriorly.  Each  of  the  segments  bears  about  eight 
short  brownish  hairs.  The  third  segment  is  slightly  broader  than  the  rest,  swollen,  as 
it  were,  at  the  sides.  The  spiracles  are  small,  brown,  those  of  the  second  and  twelfth 
segments  being  larger  than  the  rest.  The  anal  segment  is  slightly  yeUow,  with 
many  short  brownish  hairs.  All  the  feet  and  legs  pale  pitchy.  Length,  .80  inch. 
(H.  Edwards.) 

Moth, — Brown ;  fore- wings  with  a  transparent  line  at  base ;  hind  wings  trans- 
parent, with  a  brown  border,  fringe,  and  subcostal  spot.  Antennas,  palpi,  oollar, 
first  and  second  pairs  of  tarsi,  and  middle  of  the  intermediate  tibis,  rust-red ;  middle 
of  the  tibiffi  and  the  tarsi  of  the  hind  legs,   yellow.    Expands  l.SO  inches.    (Harris.) 

5.  Gortyna  nitela  Gnen6e. 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  NoCTUiDiB. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth,  which  often  bores  into  the  stalks  of  the 
dahlia  and  aster^has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Osborn  boring  in  young 
twigs  of  ashy  causing  the  death  of  many  twigs^.l^n|^l^  failed  to  rear 
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the  moth  on  account  of  parasites.  Miss  Mnrtfeldt  has  observed  the 
same  caterpillar  in  the  twigs  of  the  maple  {Acer  d<isycarpum).  It  seems 
to  bore  indifferently  into  any  plant  with  a  soft  stem  or  twig.  (Uan. 
Ent,  XV,  p.  174.) 

6.  The  ash  tree  clytus. 

Neoeliftua  oaprcea  Say. 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  Cerambycida. 

Under  the  name  of  ash-tree  borer  Mr.  G.  Thomas,  besides  stating 
that  the  larva  of  this  species  bores  in  the  ash,  adds  that  it  is  ^^  qaite 
common  in  soathern  Illinois.'' 

Mr.  Shelby  Beed,  of  Soottsville,  N.  T.,  in  1880,  refers  briefly,  in  the 
American  Entomologist,  to  *<  the  wide-spread  destraction  of  the  black 
ash  forests"  in  his  vicinity,  and  speaks  of  the  wet>-worm  {HypJumtria 
cunea)  and  a  root-borer  as  affecting  them.  Professor  Biley,  Uie  editor 
of  the  joornal,  in  commenting  on  his  letter  suggests  that  the  ii\jary 
was  due  rather  to  the  root-borer  (probably  Neoclytui  oaprcea  Say)  than 
to  the  web- worm. 

Beetle. — Dark  brownish-pnrple  head ;  and  thorax  darkest ;  eyes  nearly  circalar, 
behind  them  a  narrow  yellow  border;  thorax  barrel-shaped,  deep  parple,  surroanded 
by  three  very  narrow  yellow  lines,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle ;  scutel 
yeUow ;  wing-cases  crossed  by  three  yellow  bands ;  tirst,  a  semi-cironlar  band  from  the 
scntel  running  backwards  and  roand  np  to  each  shoulder;  then  another  of  similar 
shape  abont  the  middle,  with  the  circle  reversed ;  then  a  straight  band,  and  a  stroDg 
spine  at  the  tip  of  each ;  length,  half  an  inch ;  width  one-scTonth  of  an  inch. 

7.  Tylonotue  Umaoulatue  (Hald.). 
Order  Colboptera  ;  family  Cbrambtcidj&. 

This  beetle  was  by  its  original  describer,  Haldemann,  said  to  in- 
habit the  ash,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  according  to  Biley,  also  reports  it 
as  living  in  the  black  ash.  Mr.  Bland  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil.,  i,  p.  59) 
records  it  as  ^<  found  under  the  bark  of  the  tulip-poplar." 

BM20.— The  genns  Tylonotos  is  allied  to  Elaphidion,  but  differs  according  to  Le 
Conte  in  the  femora  being  strongly  clab-shaped,  and  the  antennse  bisolcate. 

8.  Tub  ash  timbbr-bbb.tlb. 

HyUninue  aouleaiue  Say. 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  SoOLTnDJS. 

Ash  posts  in  Kansas  have  been  found  by  Mr.  W.  Enaus  to  be  ten- 
anted by  this  borer,  though  no  growing  trees  were  found  which  had 
been  attacked,  those  only  having  been  selected  which  were  already  in 
a  decaying  condition. 

<<The  burrows  of  this  insect  were  almost  faC'Hmiles  in  every  particu- 
lar, consisting  of  a  large  central  channel  ft'om  25  to  lOO"""^  in  length  and 
1™™  in  width,  made  by  the  female,  the  young  larva  eating  its  way  out- 
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ward  from  this  chaDnel,  the  larval  chaonels  coiistantly  enlarging  dur- 
ing the  larval  life,  and  sinking  a  little  deeper  in  the  wood  as  the  pupa 
state  is  reached.  These  larval  channels  are  from  5  to  45™'"  in  length, 
and  from  one-third  to  1°"™  in  width.  The  central  channel  is  nsnally 
slightly  sinnoas,  being  governed  to  some  extent  by  the  surface  of  the 
wood  and  the  number  of  beetles  at  work,  they  never  coming  in  contact. 
At  about  midway  of  the  central  channel  there  is  in  every  instance  a 
change  of  direction^ a  carve  sometimes  hardly  perceptible,  at  other 
times  and  usually  very  marked.  The  lateral  larval  channels  extend 
outward  at  right  angles  from  the  central  channel,  and  are  about  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  former,  that  varying  from  one  to  three  inches 
in  length. 

^^  In  November,  1885,  live  specimens  of  this  insect  were  taken  from 
ash  trees  in  the  western  part  of  Davis  County.  The  bark  of  these 
trees  had  apparently  been  abraded  about  a  month  previous,  and  had 
been  at  once  attacked  by  Hylesimis  aculeatus.  Large  numbers  of  these 
had  eaten  their  way  from  one-fourth  to  one  inch  under  the  bark  from  the 
point  of  entrance  and  had  gone  into  similar  quarters."  (Ent.  Amer.,  ii« 
1886,  p.  76.)  Mr.  W.  L.  Devereaux,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  writes  me  regard- 
ing this  beetle  as  follows : 

HytesinuB  aculeatus  does  not  operate  on  living  trees  in  its  larval  state,  bnt  the 
beetles  do,  and  of  coarse  the  more  ash  trees  cut  for  rails,  etc.,  the  more  rapidly  will 
the  beetles  increase. 

Beetle. — In  Hylesinas  the  tibiae  are  serrate;  the  antennal  olnb  elongate-ovai, 
pointed,  not  oompresed ;  in  ff.  aeuleatue  the  clnb  of  the  antennse  is  elongate-fusiform, 
the  bands  of  the  elytra  oblique,  while  the  sides  of  the  prothoraz  are  smooth  (not 
mnricate,  as  in  the  closely  allied  ff.  imperialie  of  Dakota  and  Arizona).  Length,  2.2 
to  3.4™™  (.09  to  .13  inch).  It  ranges  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas,  Kansas,  and 
Oregon.    (Le  Conte.) 

9.  HyleHnue  opaeulus  Le  Conte. 

This  timber  borer  has  been  found  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz,  living 
under  the  dry  bark  of  elm  and  ash  trees.    See  fig.  72,  p.  227. 

Beetle.— Body  elongate,  clothed  with  short,  erect  yellow  hair  without  scales.  Length, 
2  to  2.5°>°>  (.08  to  .10  iuch).  (Le  Conte).  According  to  Riley  it  differs  from  the  olover 
beetle  (ff,  tr^folii)  in  the  shape  of  the  antennas,  the  visible  labmm,  and  other  point* 
shown  in  Fig.  72. 

AFFECTING  THE  LEAVES. 

10.  The  ash  saw-fly. 

Selandria  frarela (Say.) 

The  larvsBof  this  saw-fly  are  said  by  Mr.  H.  Osbom  to  at  times  injare 
the  ash  in  Iowa.  The  adalts  have  not  been  reared,  bnt  he  feels  Hnre 
that  the  larvae  were  of  the  above  species.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in 
rows  along  the  sides  of  the  petioles  just  beneath  the  onter  bark,  and 
so  neatly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  any  break  in  the  ^pi- 
dermis.  Usually  there  are  from  six  to  ten  on  a  leaf.  They  evidently 
increase  much  in  size  before  hatching,  poshing  the  bark  np  in  a  blister- 
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like  elevation,  and  if  cat  out  of  their  covering  are  found  to  be  very 
soft,  the  out«r  membrane  being  exceedingly  delicate  and  easily  rnptnred. 
The  larvae  are  evidently  hatched  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  eggs 
are  deposited,  and  are  at  first  slender,  whitish  worms,  with  black  heads 
and  thoracic  legs.  They  crawl  at  once  to  the  leaflets  and  appear  to  se- 
lect the  more  tender  ones  for  the  commencement  of  their  work.  They 
grow  quite  rapidly  and  reach  the  first  molt  on  the  third  or  fonrth  day. 
They  are  mostly  found  adhering  to  the.  under  surface  of  the  leaves  and 
forming  a  coil,  though  sometimes  extended,  especially  when  feeding, 
and  as  they  eat  away  the  entire  leaf,  cutting  away  at  the  edges  or  at 
the  holes  entirely  through  the  leaf,  they  eat  any  poisonous  substance 
sprinkled  or  dusted  on  the  upper  surf)»ce«  When  young  they  usually 
keep  pretty  well  clustered  together  or  on  the  same  leaf,  but  afterwards 
scatter  quite  generally,  the  early  clustering  being  due  no  doubt  to  the 
eggs  being  laid  near  together  and  on  the  same  leaf.  The  worms  molt 
at  least  three  or  four  times  before  reaching  maturity.  They  leave  the 
trees  before  pupating,  which  is  probably  done  under  ground,  pass- 
ing the  winter  in  the  pupa  condition.  The  fly  has  been  observed 
in  abundance  from  April  15  until  June.  Tachina  and  Ichneumon  flies 
prey  upon  the  false-caterpillars. 

Larva, — Head  polished  jet-black,  as  are  the  thoracic  legs,  otherwise  the  body  is 
dear  green,  with  a  slightly  darker  dorsal  line.  Eight  pairs  of  abdominal  legs.  The 
skin  somewhat  wrinkled,  but  neither  hairy  nor  slimy.    (Osborn.) 

Saw-fly, — Body  black  thronghoat,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  which  is 
honey-yellow  or  sometimes  orange  or  reddish,  the  amount,  as  well  as  the  shade,  dif- 
fering somewhat  in  different  indiyiduals.  The  males  are  more  slender  and  shorter 
than  the  femi^.  In  some  specimens  the  front  legs  are  partially  yellowish.  (Os- 
born, Bull.  Iowa  Ag.  College,  1884,  p.  80.) 

11.  Selandria  sp. 

Miss  Murtfeldt  describes,  in  a  report  to  the  Agricultural  Department, 
a  saw-fly  larva  which  seems  to  differ  from  the  preceding  species  in 
having  a  double  row  of  short  black  spines  on  each  segment.  She  re- 
fers to  them  as  follows : 

Early  in  the  summer  the  foliage  of  the  ash  trees  (Fraxinus  americana)  was  much 
eaten  by  a  Tenthredinid  that  I  haye  not  yet  been  able  to  rear,  although  I  have  ob- 
served it  for  several  successive  years.  The  slug  is  about  the  size  of^  and  very  similar 
in  appearance  to,  Selandria  vitist  being  pale-green,  with  small,  immaculate  black 
head  and  a  double  transverse  row  of  short  black  spines  on  each  segment.  It  inhabits 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  in  feeding  perforates  them  with  round  holes,  of 
sizes  conesponding  with  its  stage  of  growth.  It  enters  the  ground  about  the  last  of 
May  and  incloses  itself  in  a  frail  earthen  ceU.  It  seems  to  be  but  single-brooded, 
and  in  the  learing-cage  either  dries  up  or  molds,  without  changing  to  pupa,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

13.  Selandria  f  larva.  No,  1. 

Tills  and  the  following  saw-fly  larvae  occurred  frequently  on  young 
ash  shrubs  at  Bangeley  Lake.  They  resemble  the  larvae  of  Nematus, 
but  differ  in  having  eight  instead  of  seven  pairs  of  abdomipal  legs. 
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Larva, — Body  curled  op  helix-like ;  with  eight  pain  of  abdomiual  legs.  Head  am- 
ber colored  ;  eyee  black.  Body  livid  greenish ;  on  each  abdominal  segment  a  series 
of  straw-yellow  spots  inclosing  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  with  a  few  orange 
spots  at  the  end  of  the  body.  A  few  minute  sharp  tubercles  on  each  segment. 
Thoracic  as  well  as  abdominal  legs  pale  livid  greenish.    Lengthy  15<°™. 

13.  Selandria  f  larva,  JS  o.  2. 

Larva, — ^Larger  than  the  preceding  species ;  with  eight  pairs  of  abdominal  legs. 
Head,  body,  and  legs  pale  amber,  with  a  dark  dorsal  stripe  firom  which  twelve 
oblique  bands  pass  down  and  unite  with  a  broad  diffuse  lateral  band.    Length, 

Igmm. 

14.  Geometrid  oaUrpUlar, 

This  larva,  of  which  a  description  is  subjoined,  I  found  September  5, 
on  low  ash  bushes  on  the  shores  of  Bangeley  Lake,  Maine. 

Larva. — Head  broad  and  flat,  as  wide  as  the  body ;  a  greenish  horn-colored  triangu- 
lar area  in  front,  with  a  pale  brownish  transverse  stripe  across  the  fh)nt  between  the 
antennas.  Body  slender,  cylindrical,  with  a  few  transverse  dorsal  wrinkles.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  abdominal  are  two  pale,  light,  small  tubercles,  situated  on  a  transverse 
ridge ;  a  similar  pair,  but  larger,  on  the  end  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment.  On 
each  segment  are  two  minute  dark  tubercles.  Supra-anal  plate  long,  triangular,  with 
large  terminal  piliferous  warts ;  those  on  the  upper  side  of  the  anal  legs  large. 
The  third  pair  of  thoracic  feet  larger  than  the  others.  Anal  legs  short  and  broad. 
General  color  of  the  body  dark  brown,  resembling  that  of  the  bark  of  a  twig  of  the 
food-tree.    Length,  24"™. 

15.  Sphinx  oinerea  Harris. 

While  the  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  lilac,  becoming  fully  grown  early 
in  September,  it  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  on  the  white 
ash. 

Larva,— Three  to  3.25  inches  long ;  cylindrical,  greenish  white,  shading  into  white 
dorsally.  Head  semi-oval,  flat,  green,  with  yellow  lateral  lines.  The  thoracic  seg- 
ments transparent,  more  tinged  with  green ;  a  few  small  granulations  on  the  annula- 
tious  of  the  segments,  which  are  yeUowish  green  laterally  and  white  dorsaUy.  The 
seven  lateral  bauds  pale  yellow,  edged  with  darker  green  anteriorly,  traversing  the 
entire  segment  above  the  stigma  and  continued  over  six-eighths  of  the  foUowing,  in 
white,  edged  with  pale  green  above.  Stigmata  linear,  bordered  with  white.  Caudal 
horn  rose  color,  long,  curved,  with  a  prominent  base,  sometimes  tipped  with  blue. 
Caudal  shield  edged  with  light  green.     Legs  rose  color.     (Lintner.) 

Pupa, — Two  inches  long,  .60  broad.  Chestnut  brown.  Head-case  depressed,  pro- 
jecting by  nearly  the  length  of  the  first  segment  beyond  it.  Tongue-case— its  base 
anteriorly  advanced  nearly  to  the  vertex  of  the  head-case,  regularly  ridged  trans- 
versely, with  a  medial  impressed  line  having  moderately  elevated  margins— its  tiunk 
raised  by  one-half  its  diameter  from  the  breast,  the  tip  applied  to  the  breast  and 
slightly  bulbous ;  the  buried  portion  of  the  tongue-case  smooth,  extending  to  the 
tips  of  the  wing-cases,  which  are  also  smooth.  Anterior  leg  case  with  a  prominence 
over  the  femur.  First  segment  with  a  smooth  dorsal  spot,  from  which  wrinkles 
radiate.  Second  segment  moderately  rounded,  with  interrupted  transverse  wrinkles 
dorsally.  Third  segment  with  a  dark  brown  central  transverse  fold,  interrupted 
dorsally.  Central  segments  broader  than  the  thoracic  region,  moderately  punctu- 
ated, with  dorsal  wrinkles  and  depressions.  Eleventh  segment  with  a  small  dorsal 
protuberance.  Terminal  segment  quite  tapering.  Spine  short,  blunt,  wrinkled,  and 
bifid.     (Lintner.)  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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16.  Sphinx  gordius  Cramer. 

Usnally  feeding  on  the  apple,  the  caterpillar  of  this  species  has  been 
found  on  the  ash,  as  well  as  on  Myriea  gale  and  M.  cerifera. 

Larva, — Of  a  bright  apple-green  color,  with  a  brownish  yertioal  stripe  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  and  seven  obliqae  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  body,  which  are  white 
and  margined  above  with  violet.  The  oandal  horn  is  reddish  brown.  Length,  2^ 
inches. 

Ptipa, — With  a  very  short,  detached  tongne  case. 

Ifo^J^.— Palpi  reddish  brown  except  the  apex,  which,  with  the  head,  sides,  and 
sometimes  central  part  of  the  thorax,  is  gray.  The  rest  of  the  thorax  is  blackish 
brown  w|th  black  metathoracic  tnfbs.  The  abdomen  is  ashy  gray  with  a  cen- 
tral black  line  and  a  broad  tapering  black  band  on  each  side,  broken  by  fonr  or  five 
dull  whitfth  croes-stripes.  Under  side  of  thorax  and  abdomen  gray.  The  forewings 
are  gray,  clouded  with  brownish.  The  discal  spot  is  small,  white  and  triangular, 
and  from  it  two  fine  black  lines  extend  in  along  the  cell  and  finally  unite.  The 
median  vein  and  veins  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  are  marked  with  black,  and  there  are  black 
dashes  between  all  the  veins  below  the  apex,  the  last  forming  the  oblique  apical 
streak.  A  curved  ashy-brown  shade  crosses  the  wing  at  the  basal  fourth ;  another, 
from  the  costa  a  little  beyond  the  middle,  ends  at  the  middle  of  the  hinder  margin, 
and  a  third,  crossing  a  little  beyond  and  parallel  to  the  last,  is  somewhat  toothed  on 
the  veins.  Outside  of  this  a  blackish  shade  line,  bordered  on  each  side  with  gray, 
b  visible  only  on  the  hinder  half  of  the  wing.  An  ashy-brown  spot  rests  on  the 
costa  a  little  before  the  apex,  leaving  a  gray  shade  on  the  upper  side  of  the  oblique 
streak.  Fringes  brown  at  the  ends  of  the  veins  and  white  between.  The  hind 
wings  are  sordid  white,  with  a  central  and  broad  terminal  band  nearly  black. 
Fringes  pure  white.  The  under  side  of  the  forewings  is  brownish  gray,  and  the 
fringes  are  as  above.  The  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  is  gray,  with  a  narrow  cen- 
tral and  broad  terminal  band  of  dark  brownish  gray.    (Fernald.) 

17.  Daremma  undulosa  Walker* 

This  species  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  and  black  ash,  lilac, 
and  privet  {Ligustrum  vulgare,)  and,  according  to  Bev.  W.  J.  Holland, 
occasionally  on  the  white  and  red  oak.    (Can.  Ent,  Jane,  1886.) 

Egg, — ^Pale  green  or  aqua  marine  in  color,  spheroidal  in  form,  the  vertical 
diameter  is  four- fifths  of  a  millimeter,  one  lateral  diameter  is  two  millimeters,  and  the 
other  is  one  and  two-fifths  millimeters.  The  surface  is  very  finely  granulated  and 
has  pearly  reflections.    The  eggs  hatch  in  eight  days. 

Larva. — ^The  young  larva  is  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  very  pale  greenish  yel- 
low color  with  fine  hairs  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  caudal  horn  is  large, 
straight,  and  pointed  obliquely  up  and  back  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
line  of  the  body,  and  is  covered  with  a  fine  pubescence.  It  is  smoky  brown  at  the 
tip  only,  but  before  the  first  molt  the  brown  extends  nearly  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  horn. 

The  first  molt  occurs  in  firom  fonr  to  six  days,  after  which  the  larva  is  one-third  of 
an  inch  long,  of  a  pale  green  color,  the  head  being  a  little  lighter  than  the  body  and 
having  the  surface  granulated  and  a  pale  vertical  stripe  on  each  side.  There  are 
seven  oblique  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  a  whitish 
color  but  not  plainly  visible. 

The  second  molt  is  made  in  Arom  three  to  five  days,  after  which  the  larva  is  three- 
fifths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  pale  green  color  and  with  the  stripes  as  before  the  molt 
bnt  plainer,  and  there  is  added  a  series  of  reddish  spots  on  the  forward  side  of  the 
oblique  stripes  where  they  cross  the  longitudinal  stripe.     The  caudal  hom  is^f  J» 
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pale  watery  plok  color,  and  covered  with  short,  blunt  spines,  firom  which  arise  short 
fine  hairs.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  somewhat  granulated,  especially  on  the  for- 
ward segments  and  behind  the  caudal  horn. 

The  third  molt  is  made  in  from  four  to  six  days,  after  which  the  larva  is  about  1 
inch  long,  of  a  light  green  color,  rather  lighter  than  the  under  side  of  the  lilac  leaf 
on  which  it  feeds.  There  is  some  variation  of  the  ground  color  at  this  stage ;  some 
are  yellowish  green  while  others  incline  to  a  bluish  green.  The  longitudinal  stripes 
are  now  obliterated  and  the  oblique  stripes  are  as  in  the  preceling  molt.  The  legs 
and  caudal  horn  are  pink  or  pale  vinous  red,  the  latter  beset  with  short  stont  spines 
as  before.  The  head  and  three  following  segments  have  whitish  granulations  above, 
while  the  last  segment  has  black  granulations  on  the  upper  side.  The  head  has  a 
broad  vertical  stripe  of  a  dull  whitish  color  on  each  side.  The  spiracles  are  pale 
pink  with  a  white  dot  at  each  extremity. 

The  fourth  and  last  molt  is  made  in  from  seven  to  ten  days,  after  which-  the  larva 
is  about  one  inch  and  three-fourths  in  length  and  of  the  same  color  as  in  the  preced- 
ing molt.  The  stripes  on  the  side  of  the  face,  the  caudal  horn,  and  the  legs  are  pale 
pink  or  flesh  color.  The  last  segment  is  sprinkled  with  black  grannlations  on  the 
upper  side,  and  the  spiracles  are  bright  vermillion  with  a  vertical  white  slit  in  the 
middle.  The  oblique  stripes  are  greenish  white.  The  larva  reaches  maturity  in 
from  eight  to  twelve  days  from  the  fourth  molt,  and  is  nearly  3  inches  long.  It 
now  changes  to  a  dull  brownish  color  which  somewhat  obscures  the  markings,  when 
it  descends  to  the  ground,  and  working  its  way  down  into  the  soil,  transforms  into  a 
dark  brown  pupa  one  inch  and  three- fourths  long,  with  the  tongue-case  sunken  to  a 
level  with  the  surface. 

Moth, — Expanse  of  wings,  3^  inches.  Head  and  palpi  brownish  gray,  the  latter 
being  darker  on  the  middle  Joints,  and  the  head  darker  above  and  lighter  on  the 
sides.  The  thorax  is  gray  with  two  black  lines  edged  with  yellowish  crossing  the 
prothorax.  These  lines  meet  two  similar  ones  on  each  side,  which  run  backwards, 
one  on  each  edge  of  the  patagisB  and  meeting  behind  where  the  patagia  is  tipped  with 
white.  There  is  also  a  curved  black  line  preceded  by  white  and  followed  by  yellow- 
ish across  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax.  The  abdomen  is  gray  with  a  dark  brown 
line  along  the  middle  and  two  stripes  of  the  same  color  on  each  side  and  the  seg- 
ments are  edged  with  yellowish  scales.  The  whole  under  side  is  gray  with  the  breast 
of  a  pale  cofifee-brown  color. 

The  fore  wings  are  gray,  mixed  with  yellowish  scales  and  crossed  by  four  pairs  of 
wavy  or  angulated  dark  brown  lines  more  or  less  distinct,  which  start  firom  the  costs 
at  about  equal  distances  apart,  and  divide  it  into  five  nearly  equal  parts.  The  pair 
nearest  the  base  of  the  costa  runs  obliquely  as  far  as  the  cell,  giving  off  one  tooth, 
then  it  takes  a  somewhat  wavy  course  to  the  hinder  margin  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  it.  The  second  pair  is  distinct  on  the  costa  but  crosses  the  wing  a  little  within 
the  discal  spot,  as  a  dark  brown  shade.  The  third  pair  starts  at  right  angles  with 
the  costa,  and  curving  around  the  end  of  the  cell,  ends  near  the  middle  of  the  hinder 
margin.  The  inner  of  these  two  lines  is  slightly  angulated  while  the  outer  one  gives 
off  quite  long  and  sharp  teeth,  and  the  space  between  them  is  filled  in  somewhat 
with  ocher-yellow  scales.  Between  this  and  the  outer  pair  of  lines  the  space  is  filled 
in  somewhat  with  whitish.  The  outer  pair  of  lines  starts  at  right  angles  with  the 
costa,  curves  evenly  around  to  vein  2,  and  then  runs  straight  to  the  hinder  margin. 
The  outer  one  of  this  pair  is  the  darkest  and  most  prominent  of  all,  and  is  neither 
undulated  nor  toothed,  while  the  inner  one  gives  off  acute  angles  on  each  vein.  A 
black  shade  line,  starting  from  the  apex  obliquely,  extends  into  the  third  pair  of 
cross-lines.  A  parallel  dash  crosses  the  outer  pair  Just  below,  and  there  are  two 
parallel  black  dashes  near  the  middle  of  the  wing  extending  from  the  median  vein, 
out  to  the  outer  pair  of  lines  between  the  veins.  The  fringes  are  white,  marked  oa 
the  veins  with  dark-brown  spots  fh>m  which  brown  dashes  extend  nearly  half-way 
across  the  terminal  space.  ^  j 
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The  hind  wings  are  dark  smoky  brown,  lighter  on  the  hinder  margiD,  and  crossed 
by  three  parallel  darker  browD  wavy  lines.  The  fringes  are  white  and  marked  with 
browD  on  the  veins.  The  under  side  of  the  wings  is  gray.  The  fore  wing  is  crossed 
on  the  outer  part  by  a  dentate  line  and  the  oblique  apical  line  is  partly  reproduced. 
The  hind  wings,  which  are  somewhat  lighter,  are  crossed  by  two  dentate  yellowish 
brown  lines,  one  a  little  before  the  middle,  the  other  a  little  beyond.     (Fernald.) 

18.  Sphinx  larva. 

A  sphiDX  larva  was  not  uncommon  on  the  ash  at  Bangeley  Lake, 
Maine,  September  5  to  10,  1887.  It  seems  to  differ  from  any  of  the 
preceding  species,  and  1  therefore  add  the  following  description  from 
a  living  specimen  which  died  in  confiinement : 

Xarra.— Head  large,  of  the  usual  sphinx  shape,  green,  with  a  broad  black  lateral 
very  conspicuous  band,  bordered  in  front  with  whitish  green.  The  seven  oblique 
lateral  lines  are  bright  straw-yellow,  bordered  above  with  black,  the  latter  stripe 
edged  below  (between  it  and  the  yellow  stripe)  with  white ;  the  first  six  bands  are 
united  at  the  lower  end  by  a  broad  distinct  whitish  band.  The  horn  is  rather  large 
and  long,  rough,  with  numerous  black  stout  conical  spines.  The  skin  is  smooth,  the 
body  deep  pea-green ;  on  the  anal  legs  and  supra-anal  plate  are  black  dots  of  unequal 
size.  The  spiracles  are  orange,  with  a  broad  paler  border ;  the  first  seven  are  embayed 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  lateral  bands.  From  the  last  oblique  band  a  pale  yellowish- 
white  band  connects  the  upper  end  of  the  oblique  line  with  the  base  of  the  horn. 
The  thoracic  legs  black,  with  two  white  rings  at  the  Joints ;  abdominal  legs  green, 
with  a  black  patch  at  base.    Length,  30™™ ;  limgth  of  horn,  8™™. 

With  the  preceding  species  was  associated 
a  yoang  larva,  which  may  possibly  be  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  same  species.  The  fol- 
lowing  description  is  from  life: 

Xarva.— Head  narrowing  towards  the  apex ;  edge 

square,  with  conical  spines,  on  a  pale  yellowish  band.       rr--r ■ — ITTrf^^ 

Head  and  body  pale  green,  with  yellowish  spots  on      yAlif  ''i^l^^ 

the  thickened  portions,  either  arranged  in  short  lines         *rV    A/VvN/^'^ 

or  scattered  irregularly.    Seven  short  broad  oval,  ' ' 

or  elongate-oval,  pale,  oblique  purple  spots  situated      y,^  iSi-Ashsplinx;  naiuralsiEe. 

near  the  lower  end  of  the  pale  yellowish,  rather  in-         a,  young  ?  of  184.— Bridghain  del 

distinct  lateral  lines.    Horn  long  and  slender,  pale 

reddish,  with  black  spines.    All  the  feet  pale,  the  thoracic  ones  tipped  with  roseate. 

Length,15«^. 

19.  Apatelodes  angelica  Grote. 

According  to  Mr.  Lintner,  "eight  or  ten  of  the  larvae  were  collected 
at  Bath  (near  Albany)  daring  the  early  part  of  September,  feeding  on 
ash  {Fraxinus)'j  also  by  Mr.  Meske,  at  Sharon  Springs,  on  lilac  {Syringa 
vulgaris).  When  not  eating  they  asaally  occurred  resting  on  and  closely 
appressed  to  a  twig.  The  first  transformation  to  a  papa  was  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  The  larva  has  a  marked  gastropachan  aspect.  It  is  now 
for  the  first  time  described. 

Larro.— Head  snbrptnnd,  dark  brown,  the  clypeus  and  two  lines  on  the  front 
lighter  brown.  Body  with  the  thoracic  segments  tapering ;  t'Crminal  segments  taper- 
ing and  flattened  posteriorly ;  ventral  region  flattened ;  the  anal  legs  projecting  be- 
hind.   Color  of  the  body,  gray ;  numerous  fine  black  linings,  an.ong  which  may  be 
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traced  two  forming  a  yasoalar  stripe,  and  two  similar  lateral  stripes  on  each  side. 
On  segment  1,  anteriorly,  are  foor  dorsal  white  lines,  posteriorly  black ;  segment  2 
is  black  anteriorly,  behind  which  are  irregolar  black  linings;  segment  3  as  the  pre- 
ceding one;  on  segments  5  and  10  the  dorsal  black  linings  assume  a  V-shape,  the 
apex  resting  on  the  sntnre  and  inclosing  centrally  two  yellow-green  snbelliptical 
spots,  with  a  similar  spot  exterior  to  each  within  the  superior  lateral  stripe.  From 
the  first  segment  long  whitish-brown  hairs  project  over  the  head,  nearly  concealing 
it ;  from  the  middle  of  the  second  and  third  segments  whitish  hairs  project  forward, 
of  which  those  on  the  latter  segments  are  shorter  and  arranged  somewhat  in  tnfts,  be- 
neath which,  when  extended,  some  short  stiff  red  hairs  are  seen ;  laterally,  below 
the  stigmata  are  two  rows  of  fascicles  of  white  hairs  of  nneqnal  length,  mingled  with 
a  few  longer  brown  ones,  extended  rectangularly  with  the  body  until  to  its  middle, 
whence  the  remainder  are  directed  backward ;  from  the  terminal  segment  white  and 
brown  hairs,  of  greater  length  than  elsewhere  on  the  body,  project  horizontally, 
brush-like,  backward ;  short  whitish  hairs  are  scattered  sparsely  oyer  the  body. 

(The  larva  escaped  before  its  description  could  be  completed,  and  the  remainder  is 
i^m  memory.)  On  the  vascular  line  on  each  segment  is  a  tuft  of  black  hairs  about 
0.06  inch  long,  the  ends  of  which  converge  to  a  point.  The  prologs  project  laterally, 
almost  hidden  by  the  hairs.  Ventrally  is  a  broad  fuscous  stripe.  (Lintner,  £nt. 
Contr.,  iii,  p.  130.) 

20.  04Utrop€uska  amerioamm  Harris. 

While  the  singular  lappet  caterpillar  is  found  at  times  on  the  apple, 
it8  native  food  plant  is  the  oak  and  ash.  It  may  be  found  on  the  trees  in 
September,  when  it  spins  its  cocoon,  the  moth  appearing  in  New  England 
early  in  the  succeeding  summer.  In  G^rgia,  according  to  Abbot,  it 
spins  its  cocoon  in  May,  the  moth  appearing  the  following  February. 

Zarva.— Body  large,  broad,  and  flat,  with  hairs  on  the  side  spreading  out  so  as  nearly 
to  conceal  the  feet,  the  hairs  arising  from  large  lappets  hanging  from  the  side  of 
each  segment,  the  first  pair  the  largest ;  upper  side  of  the  body  gray,  variegated  with 
irregular  white  spots  and  sprinkled  with  fine,  black  dots ;  in  front  are  two  trans- 
verse velvet-like  bands  of  a  rich  scarlet  color,  with  three  black  dots  on  each  band ; 
under  side  of  the  body  orange-colored  with  a  row  of  diamond-shaped  black  spots ; 
length  2i  inches. — Harris. 

Moth,— When  at  rest  it  would  be  mistaken  for  a  dry,  brown,  crumpled  leaf,  the 
edges  of  the  hind  wings  being  much  notched  as  are  the  outer  and  inner  edges  of  the 
fore  wings ;  reddish-brown  ;  beyond  the  middle  of  each  of  the  wings  is  a  pale  band 
edged  with  zigzag,  dark- brown  lines ;  there  are  also  two  or  three  short,  irregular, 
brown  lines  running  backward  from  the  fh>nt  edge  of  the  fore  wings,  besides  a  min- 
ute pale  crescent  edged  with  dark-brown,  near  the  middle  of  the  same.  In  the  female 
the  pale  bands  and  dark  lines  are  sometimes  wanting,  the  wings  being  almost 
entirely  of  a  red-brown  color.    The  wings  expand  from  li  to  3  inches.    (Harris.) 

21.  lUckeria  querdvorella  Cham. 

Mr.  v.  T.  Ohambers  describes  this  moth  (f  T.  qMerciteUoj  Frey,  nee 
T,  queroitellay  Olem.)  as  follows: 

I  have  not  seen  the  specimens  fh>m  which  Frey  described  his  species,  nor  the  single 
imperfect  one  from  which  Clemens  prepared  his  description.  Frey  thought  his  speci- 
mens belonged  to  Clemens'  species,  but  Frey's  description  applies  sufficiently  well 
to  the  four  males  and  two  females  before  me,  and  which  I  can  not  reconcile  with 
Clemens'  account  of  his  species.  In  querotvorellaf  the  face,  palpi,  and  antenna  are 
very  pale  lemon- yellow,  the  vertex  being  darker,  as  dark  as  the  forewings.    Clemens 
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says  of  queroitella,  **  aDtenoffi,  head,  labial  palpi,  dark  orange-yellow."  In  querdvo- 
rella  the  tboraz  and  forewings  are  lemon -yellow,  with  the  costal  margin  more  red- 
dish, and  becoming  more  so  toward  the  apex,  which  is  reddish-orange  and  somewhat 
dosted  with  darker  scales.  Clemens  says  df  queroitellaf  **  forewings  orange-yellow, 
apical  portion  reddish-brown,  dnsted  with  dark  brown/'  and  does  not  mention  the 
reddish-orange  hue  of  the  costal  margin.  In  queroivorella  (both  sexes)  the  dorso- 
apical  cilia  are  paler  than  those  of  the  apex,  which,  like  those  of  the  hind  wings 
and  the  entire  hind  wings  themselves,  except  a  fnsoons  patch  at  the  base,  are  pale 
silvery  yellow ;  this  fnsoons  patch  and  a  similar  one  on  the  under  side  of  the  fore- 
wings  are  peculiar  to  the  male.  In  queroilellaf  Clemens  says  the  hind  wings  are 
'*pale  yellowish,  becoming  reddish-brown  toward  the  apex,  and  the  apical  cilia  dark 
brownish.''  This  does  not  apply  to  queroivorella  at  all.  I  have  quoted  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Clemens'  brief  description. 

In  queroivorella  the  under  side  of  the  wings  is  paler  than  the  upper,  and  does  not 
become  darker  toward  the  apex,  bat  has  the  costal  margin  stained  with  fuscous  on 
the  forewings.  The  thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs  are  pale  yellow,  as  also  is  the  anal 
tuft ;  the  front  surface  of  the  legs  and  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  dnsted  with 
foscoua  Alar  expansion  scant  three-eighths  of  au'inch.  Kentucky  and  Texas.  (Bull. 
U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  iv,  1,  p.  97.) 

22.  Dpnaeteetitsfus (Linn.). 

The  folIowiDg  correspondence  shows  that  this  gigantic  beetle  is  at 
times  destmctive  to  ash  leaves. 

Its  detestable  odor  and  its  habits  are  also  described  by  Mr.  Lugger  in 
Entomologica  Americana,  li,  163. 

Editors  Country  Gentleman: 

I  send  by  mail  to-day  a  box  containing  several  specimens  of  a  hideous  and  most 
offensive  beetle  which  has  recently  begun  its  ravages  on  the  ash  trees  on  my  lawn, 
which  I  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  submit  to  Professor  Lintner,  that  through  him  their 
name  and  character  may  be  learned,  and  how  to  free  our  trees  of  their  presence. 
Their  odor  is  so  offensive  at  night  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  sit  in  the  open  air. 

I  learn  from  my  son  since  writing  the  above  that  they  are  on  the  forest  trees  also. 

J.  W.  M. 

PERROWVILLE,  Va.,  Angutt  2. 

[Auswer  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Lintner,  State  Ent<miologi0t.] 

The  above  communication  is  of  special  interest  to  me,  fh)m  its  presenting  more 
strongly  than  has  ever  before  been  brought  to  my  notice  the  offensive  odor  given 
off  by  the  beetle  above  noticed — the  Dynaetes  Utifus.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of  Sea- 
rabffiidffi,  which  contains  many  species  having  quite  a  disagreeable  odor,  but  very 
few,  if  any,  have  the  penetration  and  pungency  of  this.  Where  a  large  number  are 
congregated,  I  can  well  imagine  that  the  atmosphere  in  their  vicinity  may  become 
quite  unpleasant  to  the  nostrils,  for  even  the  dead  bodies  of  half  a  dozen  sent  me, 
although  occupying  a  place,  as  I  am  writing  upon  an  open  piazza,  at  a  distance  of 
several  yards  from  me,  and  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  air  throughout  the 
night,  have  rendered  their  vicinage  quite  intolerable  to  some  of  the  unscientific 
members  of  my  family  who  had  been  sitting  with  me. 

The  beetle,  although  horrid  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentleman  communicating  it,  is  to 
the  entomologist,  from  its  size,  form,  and  ornamentation,  a  beautiful  and  attractive 
specimen  of  the  Coleoptera.  The  largest  male  before  me  (I  have  seen  larger  exam- 
ples) is  2.5  inches  long  (3.5  with  le^s  extended),  1.1  inches  across  the  wing-covers, 
and  0.8  of  an  inch  in  thickness  of  body.  The  shape  of  the  female  is  nearly  that  of 
the  common  grapevine  beetle,  the  Pelidnota  punotataj  but  the  male  is  aruied  anteri- 
orly with  two  black  boms,  a  half-inch  or  more  in  length,  the  upper  one  being  a  hori- 
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Fig.  185.  ^DtfnoMtet  Htyut.-^AtteT  Riley. 


zontal  projection  of  the  front  part  of  the  thorax,  and  the  lower  carving  upward  from 
the  crown  of  the  head.    Beneath  the  color  is  black,  while  the  thorax  and  wing-covers 

are  of  a  pale  olive- brown,  the  latter 

W  dotted  irregularly  with  black  spots  of 
various  sizes,  of  which  some  of  the 
largest  are  ocellated.  The  legs  are 
shining  black,  and  are  armed  with 
horns  and  spines. 
The  grub  which  produces  the  beetle 
fortunately  is  not  to  be  numbered 
^ — ^^-  among  our  insect  pests,  as  it  only  at- 
tacks, so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  its 
habite  extends,  decaying  trees.  It  is 
of  not  infrequent  occurrence  in  the 
State  from  which  these  examples  were 
sent,  and  in  other  Southern  States.  It 
is  rarely  met  with  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  has  never,  I  believe,  been  found 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Dr.  Fitch 
includes  the  species  among  those  affect- 
ing the  cherry  tree.  The  beetles  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  various  trees,  to 
which  from  their  voraciousness,  when 
numerous,  they  prove  very  destruc- 
tive. When  they  attack  our  shade  and  ornamental  trees  their  ravages  may  be 
checked  by  applications  of  Paris  green  or  London  purple  to  the  leaves  by  a  force 
pump,  or  by  Jarring  them  from  the  branches  and  destroying  them  when  they  fall. 

23.  Thysanoonemis  fraxini  Le  Conte. 
Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Curculionid^. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  habits  of  this  weevil  is  Dr.  Le  Goute's  remark : 
*' Several  females  collected  by  Mr.  Pettit  on  ash  trees  in  Canada." 
(Bhyuchophora,  214<)  He  states  that  Thysanocnemis  is  ^^  Sk  singular 
genus  somewhat  resembling  Anthonomua  in  appearance,  but  known  at 
once  by  the  front  tibiae  of  the  male  being  broader  than  usual,  sinuate, 
and  densely  fringed  on  the  inner  side  with  long  hair."  He  describes  the 
species  as  follows ; 

Beetle,— FevTugmouBf  clothed  with  yellow  hair.  Beak  finely  punctured,  obso- 
letely  striate.  Prothoraz  densely  punctured.  Elytra  with  punctured  striae,  and 
slightly  convex,  nearly  smooth  interspaces;  with  abroad  transverse  band  occupying 
the  middle  third,  and  dilated  at  the  margin,  less  densely  pubescent,  and  of  a  darker 
color.    Length,  3.7™™  (.15  inch). 

24.  The  ash  gali^louse. 

Pemphigus  fraxinifoHi  Thomas. 

Order  Hemiptbra  ;  family  Aphid^. 

Dr.  Bandy,  from  whom  the  specimens  were  obtained,  says  Professor 
Thomas  in  his  third  annual  report,  1879,  p.  146,  famishes  the  following 
note  in  reference  to  them,  made  at  the  time  they  were  discovered : 

On  ash,  June,  Sauk  City,  Wis.  On  the  under  surface  of  much  deformed,  crumpled 
leaves.      Female ;  abdomen  dirty  green,  somewhat  darker  at  the  base,  sprinkled  with 
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mealy -white  grains  at  the  apex;  head,  thorax,  eyes,  antennffi,  and  legB  dingy  black; 
wings  pale,  unmarked.  The  particolar  species  of  ash  (Fraxinm)  which  it  inhabits 
Dr.  Bandy  has  not  informed  me. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Professor  Bandy  has  famished  the  following  item : 
*^  Foand  on  F,  quadrangulata,  Mx.  Leaves  mach  twisted  and  deformed,  especially  at 
the  end  of  infested  twigs,  bat  no  gall  proper.'' 

Winged  individuals, — ^Anterior  wings  with  the  third  discoidal  vein  simple,  arising 
from  the  second  vein,  a  short  distance  from  the  base  of  the  latter,  rnnning  almost 
directly  outward  toward  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  second  vein  also  very  oblique  and 
arising  very  close  to  the  first  vein ;  first  vein  somewhat  dim,  snbobsolete,  slightly 
carving  outward  as  it  approaches  the  margin  of  the  wing  ;  fourth  vein  curves  very 
slightly  near  the  base,  the  remainder  being  almost  straight.  Stigma  semi-opaqae, 
elongate-rhomboidal,  sides  nearly  parallel,  ends  with  aboat  the  same  slope ;  length 
aboat  three  times  the  width.  Subcostal  vein  quite  prominent,  somewhat  distant 
from  the  oosta,  curving  slightly  inward  or  backward  where  the  two  branch  veins 
arise.  Antennas  short,  reaching  but  slightly  beyond  the  end  of  the  thorax ;  third 
joint  longest,  nearly  equal  to  fourth  and  fifth;  fourth  slightly  shorter  than  the  sixth ; 
sixth  with  a  small  spur  at  the  tip.  Posterior  wings  with  two  discoidal  veins  which 
arise  from  the  same  point.  Color  of  winged  specimen  after  long  immersion  in 
alcohol:  head  dark,  prothorax  pale,  thoracic  lobes  dark ;  abdomen  pale  dull  yellow, 
with  marginal  sutures  dark  in  some  specimens;  wings  transparent,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  milky  white ;  veins  very  delicate  and  generally  pale.  Length  of  body 
about .07  inch. 

fVingUas  specimen,^  Yery  broadly  ovate,  length  in  some  scarcely  exceeding  the 
widest  point ;  antennae  very  short ;  eyes  quite  small ;  dark.    (Thomas.) 

25.  AspidiotuB  ancyluB  Putnam. 

This  species  is  said  by  Professor  Gomstock  to  infest  many  plants ; 
he  has  found  it  apon  the  ash,  beech,  bladder  nut,  hackberry,  linden^ 
maple,  oak,  osage  orange,  peach,  and  water-locast.  The  following 
accoant  is  taken  from  Professor  Gomstock's  report  as  U.  S.  Entomol- 
ogist, for  1880 : 

Scale  of  female. — ^The  scale  of  the  female  is  usually  slightly  wider  than  long,  al« 
though  nearly  circular,  with  the  exuviae  laterad  of  the  center,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  excretion.  This  film  is  white,  but  it  is  easily  removed,  leaving  the 
brick>red  exuviae  exposed.  That  part  of  the  scale  immediately  surrounding  the 
exuviae  is  dark  gray,  almost  black ;  the  margin  of  the  scale  is  light  gray ;  the  whole 
scale  has  a  reddish  tinge.  It  measures  about  1.4">"*  in  length  and  1.3""°  in  width. 
Ventral  scale  white  and  very  delicate. 

Female.—The  female  is  pale  yellowish  or  pale  orange  in  color,  marked  with  trans- 
lucent spots.  The  outline  of  the  body  before  oviposition  is  ovate,  but  becomes  more 
or  less  circular  after  the  insect  begins  to  oviposit.  The  last  segment  presents  the 
following  characters : 

There  are  four  or  five  groups  of  spinnerets.  The  anterior  group,  when  present, 
varies  from  a  single  spinneret  to  six,  but  it  rarely  consists  of  more  than  three ;  the 
anterior  laterals  vary  fh)m  six  to  fourteen ;  the  posterior  laterals  vary  from  five  to 
eight. 

Only  one  pair  of  lohes  present,  these  are  large;  each  is  notched  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  lateral  margin ;  occasionally  there  is  a  small  notch  near  the  end  of  the  lobe  on 
the  mesal  margin. 

There  are  two  incisions  of  the  margin  of  the  ventral  surface  on  each  side  of  the 
meson,  one  just  laterad  of  the  lobe,  and  one  laterad  of  the  second  spine.  The  part  of 
the  body  wall  bounding  these  incisions  is  conspicuously  thickened. 
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There  are  two  plates  candad  of  each  inoision ;  these  plates  are  nsnally  simple,  bnt 
are  sometimes  toothed ;  occasionally  there  Is  a  third  plate  in  one  or  more  of  these 
places.  There  are  three  to  fonr  irregular  slender  plates  between  the  third  and  fonrtb 
pairs  of  spines.  The  first,  secoud,  and  third  pairs  of  spines  are  situated  as  in  allied 
species;  the  fourth  pair  is  at  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  lobes  to  the  penulti- 
mate segment.  Described  from  five  specimens  from  maple,  two  firom  peach,  seven 
from  osage  orange,  twelve  from  hackberry,  fifteen  Urom  ash,  and  eleven  from  Staph ^Iha 
trifoliata. 

Varietif,-^k  form  of  A$pidiotu$  was  found,  the  scales  of  which  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish fr^m  those  of  A,  ane^lHi'f  but  the  last  segment  of  the  female  presents  the 
following  difference  fh>m  the  typical  form  of  this  species :  There  are  no  plates  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  spines ;  and  the  vaginal  opening  is  mesad  the 
anterior  spinnerets  of  the  posterior  lateral  groups,  instead  of  the  posterior  members 
of  the  same  groups.  The  yariation  in  the  number  of  the  spinnerets  is  greater  in  my 
specimens  of  the  variety  than  in  those  of  the  typical  form,  there  heing  in  some  cases 
seventeen  on  the  anterior  laterals,  and  nine  in  the  posterior  laterals.  Described 
from  twenty-one  specimens  from  linden,  eleven  from  beech,  eighteen  from  oak,  and 
four  frt>m  water-locust. 

Scale  ofmale^—The  scale  of  the  male  resembles  that  of  the  female  in  color,  but  is 
smaller  and  more  elongated.    Length  1.2™»,  width  0.&*^, 

Male,— The  male  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  species  imown  to  us  by  the 
smallsizeof  its  wings.  We  have  bred  numerous  specimens  from  seven  species  of 
plants :  Maple,  Staphyllea,  hackberry,  ash,  osage  orange,  peach,  and  water-loenst. 
These  males  show  considerable  variation,  and  for  a  time  I  believed  that  I  had  two 
species.  In  each  the  color  of  the  body  is  orange  yellow ;  in  the  former,  which  was 
bred  fh>m  peach,  the  thoracic  band  is  dark  brown,  and  the  distal  Joints  of  the  antenna 
are  not  enlarged ;  in  the  latter,  which  was  bred  fh>m  ash,  the  thoracic  band  is  of  the 
same  color  as  the  remainder  of  the  body,  and  the  distal  Joints  of  the  antennae  are  con- 
spicuously enlarged.  These  two  forms  shade  into  each  other,  and  each  was  bred 
from  plants  which  were  infested  by  the  typical  females  only. 

iToMlat.— Dayenport,  Iowa  (Putnam),  Washington,  and  western  New  York,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    ( Comstock. ) 

26.  The  ash  oall-botb. 

Phgioptue  fraxini  Garman. 

Class  Abaghnida;  order  Acarina. 

In  Mr.  S.  A.  Forbes'  twelfth  report  as  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  H.  Garman  describes  two  gall-mites  found  on  the  asb,  the  first  of 
which  prodnces  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  green  ash,  Framnus  viridis^ 
Michx. 

The  light-green  color  of  these  galls  so  strongly  contrasts  with  the  dark  leaves  that 
the  latter  appeat  at  a  little  distance  to  be  spotted  with  light.  It  is  a  depressed  wart- 
like gall.  The  center  of  its  cavity  is  about  in  the 
plane  of  the  leaf,  as  the  projection  above  and  be- 
low is  nearly  equal.  The  outer  surface  is  vari- 
ously indented,  in  some  cases  as  if  with  the  finger- 
nail. The  outline  seen  from  above  is  elongate, 
circular,  or  quite  irregular.    The  opening  beneath 

_     ,^    _    .,    ,       ^       ^     «u        is  a  slit,  surrounded  by  a  luised  lip  clothed  with 
rio.  186.— Vertical  Motion  of  a  Phy.         .  .        /    .  ^  "^  ^  , -,         .^. 

toptnagaU  from,  leaf  of  the  green  ash      "^^^^   ^^^'     ^«   ""^  ""O'®  *^1^«  ^*^    ™*°y- 
(FraoBinus  viridu).  After  Uarman.  celled  hairs  at  their  tree  edges  project  into  the 

interior,  dividing  it  into  more  or  less  perfect  com- 
partments.   The  median  of  these  folds  is  usually  largest,  and  sometimes  reaches  the 
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bottom  of  the  oavity  jast  over  the  opening.  Side  folds  may  be  formed  from  the 
primary  onee.  The  largest  gall  measured  was  .13  inch  in  diameter  and  .13  inch  in 
height^  measuring  the  projection  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf.  Dr.  F.  A.  W,  Thomas 
describes  a  still  more  peculiar  gall  from  a  European  Frazinus.  This  gall  was 
abundant  in  central  Illinois  during  the  summer  of  1880  and  1881. 

The  ifife.—This  is  a  yery  finely  striate  species,  the  striae  numbering  ^m  78  to  81. 
In  one  example  70  strise  were  counted,  but  as  in  others  the  number  was  so  uniformly 
above  70,  a  mistake  may  have  been  made  in  counting.  The  feather-like  appendage 
has  two  pairs  of  widely  divergent  prongs.  An  example  mounted  in  glycerine  meas- 
ures .048°^o^  in  length.    Eggs  and  young  occur  in  June. 

27.  Phgtoptu9  sp. 

This  species  produces  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  ash,  Fraxinus 
4imericana  Linn. 

The  gall  resembles  very  closely  that  on  Fraxintis  viridis.  Like  that 
it  projects  equally  above  and  below  the  leaf.  The  apper  and  under 
surfiaces  have  a  slight  clothing  of  white  hairs.  The  walls  are  thick  and 
are  produced  into  the  cavity.  The  height,  measuring  that  above  and 
below  the  leaf^  is  about  .085  inch,  and  the  diameter  is  about  the  same. 

A  very  peculiar  cecidium,  quite  different  in  character  from  the  above, 
was  also  found  on  the  white  ash,  but  no  Phytoptus  was  found  in  it.  It 
consisted  of  innumerable  small,  deformed  leaves  and  twigs  which  had 
been  prevented  firom  developing  by  the  mites.  The  whole  mass  dries 
up  and  remains  on  the  trees  during  the  winter,  at  that  time  resembling 
a  fungoid  growth. 

Both  of  these  Oecidii  occurred  at  Bloomington,  III.,  in  June,  1881. 

Strise  firom  53  to  58.  Feather-like  appendage  with  two  pairs  of  prongs.  Length 
.007  inch.  The  hairs  on  the  underside  of  the  oephalothorax  are  easily  seen  in  this 
species.     (H.  Oarman.) 

The  following  insects  also  occur  on  the  ash : 

Order  Lbpidopteba. 

28.  Papilio  tumus  Linn.    (Miss  G.  O.  Soule,  Oan.  Ent.  zviii,  p,  139.) 

29.  Papilis  glaucus  Linn.,  on  Fraxinus  of  all  species. 

30.  I^hinx  halmice  Abbot  and  Smith.    (Lintner,  Ent.  Oontr.  i,  p.  188.) 

31.  JSmerinthus  geminatus  Say.    (Psyche,  ii,  p.  72.) 

32.  Oallimorpha  suffusa  Smith  (Marlatt,  Trans.  Kans.  Acad.  Sc,  1887-88, 

p.  113.) 

33.  Spilosoma  virginioa  Fabr.    (Biley^s  MS.  notes.) 

34.  RaleHdota  nuumlata  Harris.    (Hards'  Oorrespondence,  p.  290.) 

35.  Ralesidota  caryce  Harris.    (Ohio,  Pilate.) 

36.  Platysamia  cecropia  (Linn.)    (Riley's  MS.  notes.) 

37.  Telea  polyphemtu  (Cram.).    (W.  Brodie,  Canada.) 

38.  OaUosamia  promethea  (Dmrj). 

39.  Hffperchiria  to  (Fabr.). 
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40.  Clisiocampa  aylvatica  Harris.    (OaD.  Eot,  iz,  p.  159 ;  Biley,  Third 

Missoari  Bt,  p.  126.) 

41.  Apatela  americana  Harris.    (Thaxter,  Papilio,  iii,  p.  17.) 

42.  Apatela  luieicoma  G.  and  R.     (Thaxter,  Papiiio,  iii,  p.  17.) 

43.  Paleacrita  vemata  (Peck).    (On  black  ash,  John  Sears,  in  Packard's 

Monog.  of  Geotnetrid  Moths,  p.  404.) 

Order  Diptbra. 

44.  Cecidomyiapellex  O.  Sacken.    (Monogr.,  i,  p.  199.    Galls  on  leaves 

of  American  ash,  F.  amerieana,) 

Order  Hbmiptbra. 

45.  Neoforus  petitii  Uhler.    This  bug  occurred  in  different  stages  of 

development  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  ash  at  Bangeley,  Maine, 
September  5  and  6.  The  specimens  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Uhler, 
who  writes  that  there  were  three  varieties  among  those  sent,  and 
that  the  species  has  not  yet  been  described,  though  it  is  a  com- 
mon  Canadian  insect. 

Order  Coleoptbra. 

46.  Gryphalus  a^erulus  Sec.  Proc.  Brit  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xiv,  206, 
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Chapter  XL 

INSECTS  IHJUBIOnS  TO  THE  WILLOW. 

Salix  of  difl;<Brent  species. 

The  willows  harbor  a  very  large  insect  population,  and  form  the 
original  food-plant  of  aHamber  of  the  species  at  present  living  at  the 
expense  of  oar  frait  trees. 

The  number  of  species  in  Europe  which  live  upon  the  willow 
is  said  by  Kaltenbach  to  amount  to  396.  Of  this  number  94  are  Cole- 
optera,  214  are  Lepidoptera,  of  Hymenoptera  there  are  40  species,  all 
of  them  saw-flies  eating  the  leaves;  of  flies  (Diptera)  there  are  21 
species,  all  with  three  exceptions  gallflies  (Oecidomyise),  while  the  re- 
mainder consists  of  Hemiptera,  of  which  27  kinds  are  enumerated, 
nearly  all  of  these  being  Aphids  and  bark  lice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Europe,  as  in  this  country,  the  number 
of  borers  is  rather  small,  willows  perhaps  ordinarily  not  being  exposed 
to  their  attacks,  though  this  may  be  the  result  of  imperfect  observa- 
tion. Out  of  94  kinds  of  beetles  Kaltenbach  enumerates  about  12 
GerambycidaB  or  wood-borers,  and  only  two  or  three  bark-borers,  while 
the  greater  number  of  the  beetles  he  enumerates  are  leaf-beetles.  In- 
deed, the  large  number  of  leaf-beetles  and  saw-flies  which  prey  upon 
the  foliage  of  willows,  both  in  the  old  and  new  World,  is  a  noteworthy 
&ct. 

The  number  of  species  of  willow  insects  we  enumerate  amounts  to 
186,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  number  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  future  observations. 

AFFEOTINa  THE  TRUNK. 

1.  Xylotrechtu  annosus  (Say). 

In  the  month  of  April  Mr.  Ooquillett  cut  down  a  willow  tree  and  di- 
vided it  up  into  "  sled -lengths,''  when  no  traces  of  borers  could  be 
seen ;  but  early  in  March  of  the  following  year,  while  cutting  this  wood 
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for  the  stove,  he  found  it  to  be  infested  with  the  larvae  of  some  species 
of  longicorn  beetle,  and  placing  some  of  the  sticks  in  one  of  his  breed- 
ing cages,  where  it  remained  undisturbed  until  the  7th  of  May  following, 
he  found  that  nearly  all  the  grubs  had  assumed  the  pupa  state ;  two 
weeks  later  none  but  perfect  beetles  were  found.  From 
this  he  inferred  that  this  species  requires  only  one  year 
to  complete  its  transformations. 

Beetle, — Bl»ok,  with  short  gray  hairs ;  a  triangolar  carina  between 
the  eyes.  Body  black,  covered  with  short,  gray,  prostrate  hairs ; 
head  with  a  grooved  prominence  between  the  eyes,  terminating  in 
a  short  carina ;  antennsB  but  little  longer  than  the  thorax ;  the 
latter  with  a  naked  dorsal  stripe;  elytra  with  the  hair  more  densely 
arranged  in  some  parts,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  small 
spots,  which  are  arranged  in  two  bands,  in  each  of  which  are  two 
spots  on  each  side;  the  second  band  is  on  the  middle ;  near  the  tip 
are  one  or  two  common  spots ;  tip  entire.  Length  nearly  half  an 
inch.    (Say.) 

Pig.  m.-Xylotr^  2,  PogonoekeruB  mixtue  Haldeman. 

ehut   annotiM. — 

Smith  d«<.  r|i|jj^^  Ijliig  longicorn  bores  in  the  willow  has  been  ob- 

served by  Mr.  F.  B.  Caulfteld  (Can.  Ent,  xiii,  1881,  p.  60),  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract : 

In  Jane,  1873,  while  collecting  in  a  small  swamp  on  Montreal  Monntain,  I  canght 
a  specimen  of  Pogonooherus  mixtue  Hald.  on  my  coat-sleeve,  and  as  the  insect  was 
new  to  me,  I  commenced  a  search  for  others.  Upon  examining  a  dead  branch  of  a 
small  willow  growing  close  by,  I  foand  that  it  had  been  extensively  bored  by  some 
small  insect.  The  part  attacked  was  abont  three  feet  from  the  trunk,  and  at  this 
place  the  branch  for  abont  12  inches  was  ftdl  of  holes,  from  which  the  insects 
had  escaped.  Not  finding  them,  I  searched  fnrther  along  the  branch,  and  near  its 
extremity,  where  it  was  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  a  twig,  I  foand  a  number  of  the 
above-named  species.  They  were  lying  on  the  branch  with  their  bodies  pressed 
closely  against  it,  and  in  this  position  conld  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from 
the  withered  buds.  I  observed  several  pairs  in  coitu,  but  none  of  the  females  were 
ovipositing.  T  ley  appeared  to  be  very  sluggish,  lying  almost  motionless,  although 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  Having  bottled  all  that  were  to  be  seen,  I  cut  off  the 
branch  where  it  had  been  perforated,  and  found  a  number  of  the  beetles  in  it,  but 
neither  larva  nor  pupa. 

3.  Saferda  on  the  willow. 

Plates  XXI,  Pig.  4;  XXII,  Fig.  4,  represent  a  larva  found  by  Dr.  Wat- 
son in  the  willow.  It  is  16"»*"  in  length;  prothoracic  segments™"  wide. 
A  pair  of  prothoracic  spiracles  and  the  usual  eight  pairs  of  abdominal 
ones.  Antennse  4-jointed;  labrum  as  long  as  broad;  maxillse  with 
the  lobe  very  large,  extending  far  beyond  the  palpi,  which  are  small 
and  3-jointed.  Labium  broad  and  short ;  palpi  short,  3  jointed.  Man- 
dibles rounded  at  tip. 
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4.  Buprestis  fasoiata  Fabr. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Hunt  informs  us  that  he  has 
foand  an  elytron  of  this  beaatiful  beetle  under 
the  bark  of  the  willow  in  Northern  New  York 
in  July. 

INJUBING  THB  LEAVES. 
5.  Theclat  sp. 

The  larva  lives  in  an  oval  chamber  between 
two  leaves,  the  upper  leaf  being  concave  over 
the  site  of  the  caterpillar. 

A  caterpillar  of  a  Theela  t  occurred  on  the 
willow  September  3,  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

Larva. — Head  deeply  divided  on  the  vertex,  mach 
narrower  than  the  body ;  pale  horn  color,  with  short 
hairs ;  black  around  the  eyes  and  mouth-parts,  also  on 
the  occiput,  this  black  stripe  usually  concealed  by  the 
prothoracic  segment.  Body  broad  oval  cylindrical,  pale  pea-green,  with  a  slightly 
frosted  appearance,  due  to  numerous  fine  close  white  dots ;  two  whitish  subdor^^al 
lines,  fading  out  on  the  supra-anal  plate.  On  the  under  side  of  the  body  are  white, 
short,  unequal  hairs.   Thoracic  feet  greenish,  amber  at  tip.    Length  17  to  18™'°. 


Fio.  \98.—Bupreitii  fatciata. 
Smith  deZ. 


6.  Thanao9  sp. 

This  Hesperian  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  willow  at  Brunswick, 
Me.,  August  20.    (See  p.  459.) 

Xoroo. — Like  that  on  the  aspen,  but  the  head  is  not  so  wide  and  is  rather  fuller, 
and  entirely  dull  black.  Otherwise  the  body,  the  color,  the  widely-separated  sub- 
dorsal white  lines,  and  the  white  granulations  are  the  same.    Length,  13™™. 


7.  Sphinx  luscitioaa  Clemens. 

Bev.  Mr.  Hulst  states,  according  to  Professor  Femald,  that  this  r^e 
species  has  been  bred  from  the  willow,  but  the  larva  has  not  yet  been 
described,  and  nothing  more  is  known  of  its  habits. 

Moth. — Head  and  sides  of  thorax  gray.  Back  part  of  the  head  above  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax  black,  the  latter  with  a  few  blue  and  gray  scales  on  the  back  part. 
A  bioad  brown  stripe  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  palpi  back  under  the  wings. 
The  abdomen  is  dull  ocher-yellow  (gray  in  the  females),  with  a  black  line  along  the 
middle  and  a  black  band  broken  by  dull  yellowish  white  on  the  edges  of  the  seg- 
ments along  each  side.  The  under  side  of  thorax  and  abdomen  is  pale  gray.  The 
fore  wings  are  pale  brown,  with  the  margins  sooty  black.  The  band  on  the  outer 
margin  ia  narrower  towards  the  apex,  and  has  the  inner  edge  wavy.  More  or  less  of 
the  veins  are  black,  and  a  black  line  extends  in  along  the  middle  of  the  ceU  from 
the  whitish  discal  dot.  This  line  is  double  at  first,  but  the  two  parts  unite  inwardly. 
A  short  black  dash  rests  on  the  intervenular  spaces  as  far  as  the  apex,  the  last  form- 
ing the  oblique  apical  streak.  Fringes  black.  The  hind  wings  are  bright  ocher- 
yellow  (grayish  in  the  females),  with  a  broad  black  terminal  border  and  a  faint 
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indioation  of  a  central  band.  Fringes  yellowish.  The  nnder  side  of  all  the  wings  is 
dull  ooher-yellow,  with  broad  terminal  black  bands.  In  the  female  all  the  yellow  is 
replaced  by  dall  gray.    Expanse  of  wings,  from  2^  to  3  inches. 

8.  8merinthu8  exccBcatua  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

This  hawk-moth  we  have  found  in  the  egg  and  different  larval  stages 
on  the  willow  at  Branswick  through  July  and  August  Some  indi- 
viduals became  much  belated.  A  specimen  found  at  Providence,  Sep- 
tember 28,  pupated  October  1,  and  the  moth  appeared  during  the  last 
week  of  the  following  June. 

Larva,— Head  conical,  granulated,  with  a  yellow  (sometimes  a  white)  line  meeting  at 
the  apex :  seven  obliqae  lateral  yellowish  lines  on  each  side,  from  the  middle  of  the  first 
one  (which  is  fainter  than  the  others)  a  line  passes  forward  to  the  trout  edge  of  the 

prothoracic  segment,  converging  towards  its  oppo- 
site line ;  the  last  line  is  broadest  and  most  dis- 
tinct, reaching  to  the  base  of  the  candal  horn, 
which  is  lilac  green ;  spiracles  deep  lilac  or  black ; 
thoracic  feet  lilac  and  reddish.  Length,  .45™". 
In  /^  stage  before  the  last^  length,  25"*™.— The 
body  is  more  clo8<)ly  gran ala ted;  the  lateral 
stripes  less  distinct;  the  thoracic  segments  not 
so  small  in  proportion  to  the  head,  and  there  is  a 
subdorsal  double  row  of  reddish  spots :  the  apex 
no.  i8»-«»^j.tt«  ^««~««».-Le     ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  diBOolored  with  wddieh,  while  the 

coarsely  granulated  caudal  horn  is  yellowish  in  the 
middle  and  reddish  at  the  end.  On  the  side  near  the  base  of  the  abdominal  legs  is  a 
dark  reddish-brown  spot. 

9.  HaleHdota  agassieii  Packard. 

Mr.  Stretch  has  in  California  reared  this  species  (now  believed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Edwards  to  be  the  same  as  H.  maeulata  Harris)  from  the  willow. 
I  copy  his  description  of  the  larva,  as  it  appears  to  differ  from  our  larva 
in  being  usually  black.  What  he  describes  as  a  variety  is  like  a  larva 
of  H.  mamlata  we  have  found  on  the  sycamore. 

The  cocoon  is  obtusely  oval,  tolerably  compact  and  composed  chiefly 
of  the  hairs  from  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  with  but  a  small  amount 
of  silk  in  its  composition.  The  larva  is  double-brooded,  and  feeds  on 
the  willow;  the  first  brood  appears  on  the  wing  in  June,  the  second 
being  full-fed  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  disclosed  from  the 
pupa  early  in  the  spring. 

H,  agassizii  differs  from  the  other  species  of  the  genus  found  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  absence  of  all  tendency  to  semi-transparency  in 
the  anterior  wings,  such  as  appears  in  the  thinly  scaled  tesseUaris  and 
edwardsii  ;  or  to  silvery  markings,  as  in  the  case  of  oarycB  and  arffen- 
tata;  the  costa  is  also  less  rounded  at  the  apex  than  in  any  of  the 
species  mentioned,  but  the  larval  characters  clearly  retain  it  in  the 
genus. 

Larva.— Head,  body,  and  prologs  entirely  black.    Abdpminalleffs^a^^  dirty  yel- 
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low.  Body  slightly  depressed,  densely  clothed  with  evenly  cot  velvety  black  hairs, 
except  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  segments  which  are  bright  lemon  yellow,  with  a 
small  black  dorsal  lozenge-shaped  patch  of  black  on  each.  The  capatal  and  anal 
segments  have  nnmerous  slender  pencils  of  pale  yellow  hairs,  much  longer  than  the 
general  clothing  of  the  body,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  larva  of  H.  t€89eHwi8  bat 
dififering  from  that  of  H,  edwardaii,  where  these  pencils  do  not  occor. 

Variety. —In  some  instances  the  black  hairs  are  confined  to  the  two  anal  and  two 
capatal  segments,  all  the  remainder  jDf  the  body  being  yellow,  with  black  dorsal 
patches  as  in  the  type. 

10.  Halmdota  maoulata  (Harris). 

The  eastern  H.  maculata  occurred  on  the  willow  at  Branswick,  Me., 
Angnst  30.  Some  had  foar  black  pencils  on  the  front  of  the  body,  in- 
stead of  two  as  Harris  describes. 

11.  The  willow  tussock  moth. 

Orgyia  definita  Packard. 
Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  Bombycida. 

Mr.  Otto  Seifert  has  reared  this  moth,  and  kindly  given  me  his  notes, 
which  are  presented  below.  The  original  specimen  from  which  my  de- 
scription was  drawn  ap  was  somewhat  rubbed,  hence  the  description  is 
imperfect.  Mr.B.  Thaxt«r  has  bred  the  insect  and  given  me  fresh 
specimens,  and  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Seifert  for  two  very  well 
preserved  males  and  a  female. 

^^^•ibnnd  September  10  on  willow,  Catskills,  Big  Indian  Valley.  They  are  apple- 
shaped,  opaqne,  smooth,  of  cream  color,  glued  together  in  a  cluster  about  one-half 
inch  long  and  seven-tenths  inch  broad.    Eggs  commenced  to  hatch  May  19. 

YoHng  larwB  are  greenish,  much  laced  (on  account  of  developing  protuberances), 
head  yellowish  or  pinkish  white  with  a  black,  eye-like  spot  on  each  side,  mouth-parts 
light  brown. 

First  molt,  May  26;  second,  May  31;  third,  June  3  and  3;  fourth,  June  8;  fifth, 
(?) ;  transforming  June  18.    Imagines  from  July  1  to  8. 

They  molt  five  times,  are  very  voracious,  And  feed  only  on  different  epeciee  of  willow 
(fed  in  New  York  with  weeping  willow). 

FmlUgrown  Zarva.— Length  from  2  to  2.5  centimeters.  Ground  color  whitish*green, 
head  whitish-yellow  with  two  black  spots.  A  deep  black  dorsal  band,  on  three  first 
segments  only  indicated  by  black  spots,  from  fourth  to  eleventh  segments  uninter- 
rapted.  Legs  and  head  hairy,  the  hair  tufts  are  sulphur-yellow,  arranged  fan-like. 
Two  long  black. ornamented  hair-brushes  on  first  segment  and  a  dense  black  tuft  on 
eleventh  segment  dorsally. 

Cocoon  of  the  same  delicate  sulphur-yellow  color,  and  is  made  of  a  large  outer  one 
and  a  more  dense  inner  one. 

Pupa  light  sulphur-yellow,  retaining  the  eye-like  black  spots  on  the  head.  This 
iasect  shows  wonderfully  the  development  of  the  imago  in  the  almost  transparent 
shell. 

There  is  in  the  middle  of  the  black  band  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
segments  each  a  yellowish  white  knob-like  excrescence. 

The  young  larvse,  when  hatched,  stay  for  a  few  days  on  the  egg-shells,  eating  every 
trace  left  of  the  glue  and  egg-shells,  only  leaving  the  web. 

6  BNT 36  p  r^n^n]f> 
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The  amngement  of  warts  and  tafts  is  like  all  the  other  species,  of  which  this 
seems  to  be  the  most  delicate  and  the  larra  the  plain  est  in  color,  having  no  other 
color  than  the  gpreenish-yellow  groond  color,  the  salphnr-yellow  yestitnre  and  black 
dorsal  band  and  brashes. 

The  molA.^Male.  Differs  from  0.  lemcoBtigma  by  the  more  ronnded,  less  angular 
snbcostal  bend  of  the  eztradiscal  line;  while  the  same  line  towards  the  inner  edge 
of  the  wing  is  more  angnlar.  The  two  blackish  costal  slashes  are  much  Umger  in 
'definita  and  these  are  sncceeded  by  two  or  three  long  slashes  pointed  inwards,  and 
these  by  a  series  of  pointed  dots  in  the  median  interspaces.  The  snbmarginal  white 
«inaoasand  wavy  line,  sometimes  so  distinct  in  leueoaHgnuit  is  obscure  in  d^aita,  bat 
the  white  lanale  is  equally  distinct  in  both  species.  In  other  respects  the  two  species 
are  much  alike,  and  are  of  the  same  size.    Expanse  of  wings  30  to  31"^. 

12.  lekthjfura  palla  French. 

The  caterpillars  of  this  moth  were  foand  feeding  on  willows  in  sonth- 
eru  Illinois  through  the  most  of  September,  resting  in  an  iticlosare 
formed  of  several  leaves  fastened  together  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs, 
bat  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  occurred  in  a  nest.  Those  pat  in  breed- 
ing cages  pupated  before  the  middle  of  October;  the  moths  appeared 
in  the  following  April  and  May. 

The  moth  is  related  to  J.  inclusa  Hilbn.  and  I.  ornata  G.  and  B. ;  more 
nearly  to  the  latter  in  size  and  coloration,  but  differs  from  both  in 
several  particulars.  Besides  size  and  color,  it  differs  from  J.  inclusa  in 
the  coloring  of  its  larva.  It  differs  fix>m  J.  ornata  in  the  color  of  the 
scales  sprinkled  over  the  forewings,  the  color  of  the  spots  outside  the 
fourth  line,  and  the  continuation  of  that  line,  as  it  is  set  here  partially 
obsolete  opposite  the  disc,  as  well  as  in  some  other  points.  The  apices 
are  no  more  produced  than  in  i.  inclusa^  nor  is  the  costa  more  bent 
(French).  We  would  add  that  judging  from  two  specimens  received 
from  Professor  French  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  variety  of 
i.  inclusa  Hiibner. 

jLarra.— Length  1.25  inches  when  crawling;  body  nearly  cylindrical,  two  black 
tnberoles,  close  together,  on  the  top  of  third  and  eleventh  segments.  On  the  back  are 
foar  bright  but  narrow  yellow  lines  alternating  with  narrow  black  ones.  Thestigmatal 
line  is  black;  above  this,  or  the  subdorsal  space,  an  irregular  alternation  of  black 
and  white.  Below  the  stigmata  a  narrow  yellow  line ;  below  this,  or  the  substig- 
matal  space,  the  body  is  flcdh-oolored.  Head  shining  black.  A  few  gray  hairs  scat- 
tered over  the  body.     (French.) 

The  moth.^hength  of  body  .56;  expanse  of  wings  l.tO  inches.  General  color  of 
body  and  forewings  pale  gray,  the  latter  rather  sparsely  sprinkled  with  dark  brown 
scales.  Palpi  brown  above,  scarcely  projecting  beyond  the  head,  third  joint  con- 
cealed by  the  hairs  of  the  others.  Front  slightly  brownish,  a  tnft  of  pale  gray  scales 
at  the  base  of  each  antenna,  the  usual  deep  brown  mark  from  the  antennse  to  the  top 
of  the  thoracic  crest.  Forewings  with  the  usual  transverse  lines  almost  white.  The 
basal  line  makes  a  bend  outward  on  the  median  vein  ;  from  this  it  goes  in  a  straight 
course  to  the  snbraedian  vein  ;  from  this  to  the  posterior  or  inner  margin  it  curves  a 
little  outward.  A  second  line  extends  from  the  costa  about  one-fourth  of  the  distaDoe 
from  the  base  obliquely  to  the  posterior  margin,  near  the  posterior  angle.  A  third 
line  passes  straight  across  the  wing  from  the  posterior  margin  to  the  second,  a  litUe 
below  the  median  vein.  The  fourth  begins  as  a  white  spot  on  the  costa  a  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  base,  and  joins  the  second  on  the  posterior 
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margin,  making  the  nsnal  '*  "  as  in  the  allied  species.  The  foarth  line  is  slightly 
S-shaped  in  its  costal  third.  Ontside  the  foarth  line  is  a  snbterminal,  somewhat  zigzag 
row  of  black  spots,  some  of  which  are  often  faint  or  obsolete.  In  the  discal  cell  there 
is  nsnally  a  faint  oblique  line  that  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  third  line,  though 
it  does  not  reach  the  costa,  and  the  end  of  the  cell  sometimes  appears  like  a  short 
line.  There  are  three  oblique  shades  of  brownish  olive,  more  or  less  distinct,  that 
cross  the  wing  parallel  to  the  second  line;  the  first,  beginning  on  the  oosta  inside 
the  basal  line,  faintly  borders  that  line  to  the  submedian  vein,  and  is  seen  below  that 
vein  on  the  third  line;  the  second,  outside  the  second  line  through  its  whole  course, 
is  darkest  next  the  line ;  the  third  from  both  sides  of  the  fourth  line  to  the  middle  of 
the  outer  border  faint,  except  along  the  line.  Just  outside  the  8-part  of  the  fourth 
line  are  three  grayish-yellow  spots  with  a  few  reddish-brown  scales.  Hind  wings 
pale  smoky  gray  with  a  faint  whitish  line  from  the  fourth  of  the  forewings  to  the 
anal  angle.  Beneath,  the  forewings  are  about  the  color  of  the  hind  wings  above, 
pale  along  the  costa  and  terminally ;  the  hind  wings  are  paler  with  a  dark  transrerse 
line.    (French,  Can.  Ent.,  xiy,p.  33.) 

13.  Eudea  p€Bnulata  (Clemeus), 

This  caterpillar  has  been  fouad  feeding  on  the  willow  September  19, 
by  Professor  French,  who  states  that  it  pupated  September  30  in -the 
manner  usual  to  tbe  genus,  the  moth  appearing  June  17. 

Larva,— In  general  outline  somewhat  elliptical,  the  sides  and  the  back  tapering 
from  the  middle  to  both  ends.  Length  when  full  grown,  .56  inch;  width  and 
height,  in  the  middle,  nearly  .25  inch.  Back  dull  purplish  brown.  A  fine  dorsal 
line  and  a  broader  one  on  each  side,  which  alternately  expands  and  contracts,  of  dull 
purplish  orange.  On  each  joint,  except  the  twelfth,  is  a  pair  of  impressed  spots, 
which  appear  whitish  when  seen  in  certain  lights.  A  subdorsal  orange  ridge  with 
spiny  tobercles  which  are  concolorous  with  the  ridges,  except  that  between  the 
last  two  there  is  a  shorter  black  tubercle  without  spines ;  the  second  and  third  from 
each  end  of  the  body  are  larger  than  the  others.  A  similar  tuberoled  ridge  is  found 
in  the  region  of  the  stigmata,  except  that  it  does  not  contain  any  black  tubercles. 
Subdorsal  space  dull  purplish  orange,  bordered  above  and  below  with  purplish 
brown,  each  joint  containing  two  whitish  impressed  spots  similar  to  those  on  the 
d(»rsal  space ;  below  the  lower  line  of  tubercles  dull  orange.    (French.) 

Moik, — Body  dark  reddish  brown.  Forewings  dark  reddish  brown  along  all  the 
borders,  with  a  large,  central  pea-green  patch,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  wing 
to  the  subtenninal  portion,  bordered*  narrowly  on  the  inner  side  and  behind  with 
white,  and  deeply  indented  opposite  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin,  where  there 
is  a  bright  brown  patch  in  the  reddish-brown  border.  Hind  wings  yellowish  brown. 
<Clemens.) 

14.  Notodonta  airagula  Grote. 
(Larva,  PI.  v,  fig.  1.) 

This  singular  caterpillar  was  found  August  25,  at  Brunswick,  Me., 
by  Mr.  &.  H.  Wilder.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  raising  and  depressing 
tbe  two  large  dorsal  borns  in  the  middle  of  tbe  body ;  when  at  rest 
they  are  depressed,  appearing  simply  as  humps;  when  erect  they  are 
somewhat  larger  and  evaginated,  with  their  pseudojoints  like  those  of 
a  telescope ;  probably  they  serve  to  frighten  away  ichneumons.  My 
specimens  molted  for  the  last  time  August  31. 
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Larva  before  last  molt. — Head  large  oval,  flattened  iu  froDt,  narrowing  towards  the 
vertex,  which  is  slightly  bilobed ;  the  head  is  wider  than  the  thoracic  segments ;  the 
body  is  thickest  on  the  second  and  third  abdominal  segments,  on  each  of  which  is  a 
thick  fleshy  conical  soft  tubercle,  the  apex  falling  over  backwards ;  tbey  may  be 
elevated  and  somewhat  enlarged  or  depressed,  the  anterior  tubercle  the  larger  of  the 
two ;  the  body  is  much  humped  dorsally  ou  the  eighth  segment ;  supra-anal  plate 
smooth,  much  rounded;  the  anal  legs  slender,  not  nearly  so  thick  as  the  other 
abdominal  legs.  General  color  pearly  glaucous  whitish  gray,  somewhat  marbled 
vrith  brown ;  head  of  the  same  color,  marbled  with  brown ;  a  broad  faint  lateral  band 
shaded  behind  with  white.  A  brown  dorsal  line  extends  from  behind  the  head  to 
apex  of  second  tubercle  on  third  abdominal  segment;  thence  a  faint  vascular  line 
extends  to  end  of  supra-anal  plate.  The  hump  on  eighth  segment  pale  rust  yellow- 
ish-red on  sides,  deeper  above  in  the  middle.  A  pale  pinkish  stigmatal  line. 
Length,  20«»". 

Mature  larva, — Does  not  differ  except  in  size  from  previous  stage.  Under  side  of 
body  dusky ;  the  pale  lilac  lateral  line  sends  a  branch  down  the  middle  of  the  feet 
on  the  sixth  abdominal  segment.  Length,  40°^^,  For  description  of  the  moth  see 
p.  456. 

15.  Sohizura  unicornie  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

This  species  is  common  both  on  the  willow  and  thorn  late  in  August 
iu  Maine.  August  28  one  had  spun  a  slight  cocoon,  but  up  to  Septem- 
ber 4  had  not  pupated. 

The  dorsal  hump  is  not  so  soft  and  retractile  or  sensitive  as  in  the 
larva  of  the  following  species : 

Larva, — Has  a  shorter  smaller  dorsal  retractile  than  in  Coelodasys.  Thoracic  seg- 
ments pea-green ;  the  dorsal  -shaped  mark  on  the  seventh  segment  is  prolonged  to 
the  trout  edge  of  the  sixth  segment,  this  part  really  forming  a  separate  narrow  V,  in 
front  of  the  apex,  of  which  ou  each  fourth  and  fifth  segments  is  a  dusky  brown  patch,, 
between  the  reddish-brown  piliferous  warts.    Length,  75"^^, 

Before  the  last  molt  the  larva  is  the  same  as  mature  form.    Length;  15  to  18">(°. 

16.  Sohigura  larva. 
(PI.  V,  fig.  3.) 

Several  caterpillars  of  this  species  were  found  on  the  willow  at  Bruns- 
wick, August  25,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilder.  -This  caterpillar  has  a  retractile 
horn  (much  more  slender  and  retractile  than  in  the  one  on  thorn  bush) 
on  the  first  abdominal  segment,  which  may  be  partially  telescoped  in- 
wards or  invaginated,  forming  three  false  joints,  and  the  fork  at  the 
end  is  composed  of  two  movable  piliferous  slender  tubercles  which 
slightly  diverge  more  or  less. 

Larva, — Head  very  large,  high,  narrowing  and  bilobed  above;  on  first  abdominal 
segment  an  unusually  high  horn  or  soft  tubercle,  forked  at  the  end,  the  horn 
itself  being  extensible;  on  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  a  high  double  conical  tu^ 
bercle;  anal  legs  slender,  as  usual  in  tbe  genus ;  abdominal  segments  2  to  7  with  two 
dorsal  piliferous  warts,  those  on  fourth  and  fifth  segments  much  larger  than  the 
others.  Body  rust- red,  pale  green  on  the  side  of  the  three  thoracic  segments  and 
edged  above  with  white ;  on  the  back,  between  the  first  and  third,  there  is  a  broad 
dififuse  whitish  lilac  band;  a  distinct  large  V-shaped  yellowish-white  mark  on  the 
seventh  abdominal  segment;  and  two  concolorous  dots  below  the  seventh  pair  oT 
abdominal  spiracles.    Length,  20™™.  ^  i 
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17.  Cerura  oocidentalU  LiDtner. 
(Larva,  PI.  XI,  fig.  7. ) 

The  caterpillars  of  this  moth  were  found  feeding  od  willows  {Salix 
nigra)  by  Prof.  G.  H.  French,  at  Carbondale,  111.,  firom  Septeinl>er  9  to 
October  6.  The  moths  began  to  appear  the  following  season  from  April 
30  to  June  3. 

Larva.— Length  when  fully  grown,  1.25  to  the  fork  of  the  tail.  Body  slightly  en- 
larged in  front  and  somewhat  compressed.  In  abont  the  middle  of  the  prothoraoic 
segment  is  a  prominent  projection  on  each  side,  the  body  sloping  from  these  down  to 
the  rather  small  head;  there  is  but  little  sloping  from  the  back  to  segment  9; 
from  this  there  is  a  rapid  sloping  to  the  anal  segment,  this  ending  in  the  two  nsual 
caudal  filaments ;  when  withdrawn  these  are  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  but  may  be  extended  to  three-quarters.  Clear  bright  green,  sides  spotted  with 
clear  purple  brown,  the  spots  round  the  stigmata  and  at  the  base  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  legs  the  largest.  The  back  is  marked  with  lilac,  varying  in  shade,  and 
arranged  as  follows:  From  the  two  small  contiguous  tubercles  on  the  back  of  joint 
2  to  the  head  is  a  somewhat  diamond-shaped  space,  the  broadest  part  at  the  sub- 
dorsal tubercles  on  the  prothoraoic  segment.  From  the  tubercles  on  this  segment  to 
those  on  the  next,  the  lilac  is  bordered  by  bright  brownish  purple  with  a  white  line; 
outside  of  this,  in  the  middle  of  this  diamond,  is  a  little  green  shading.  From  the 
tubercles  on  the  second  joint  from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  body  is  another  parti- 
colored space,  lighter  than  the  anterior  one.  This  gradually  expands  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  stigmata  on  segment  7,  then  decreases  in  width  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
anal  segment,  expanding  a  little  in  the  middle  of  this,  but  contracting  again  at  its 
posterior  part.  The  lilac  of  this  is  like  the  first,  considerably  sufinsed  with  green  on 
the  back,  and  is  bordered  with  brownish  purple  and  white,  though  the  colors  are  a 
little  lighter  posteriorly.  These  two  dorsal  patches  are  not  continuous,  but  are  sep- 
arated on  the  second  segment  by  a  distinct  though  small  patch  of  green.  The  pos- 
terior projections  are  mostly  brownish  purple,  though  with  somewhat  greenish  an- 
nnlfttions,  and  when  extended  a  ring  of  white  near  the  extremity.  Head  dark  lilac. 
Preyions  to  the  last  molt  the  tubercles  on  the  prothoraoic  segment  (<*  joint  1")  were 
covered  with  little  spines.    (French,  Can.  Ent.,  xiii,  p.  144.) 

18.  Cerura  cinerea  Walker. 

This  species  has  been  found  feeding  on  the  willow  by  Mr.  Elliot,  of 
New  York. 

Zarra.— Pale  apple  green ;  head  brown ;  second  and  third  segment  also  with  a 
brown  triangular  patch  not  united  to  the  brown  dorsal  patch.  On  the  second  seg- 
ment are  two  raised  rough  processes,  like  horns,  brown  in  color.  Commencing  on 
the  fourth  and  continuing  to  the  last  segment  is  a  brown  patch,  a  mere  point  on  seg- 
ment 4,  spreading  out  diagonally  on  6  and  7,  narrowing  on  8,  a  little  wider  on  9, 
narrowing  again  on  10,  and  wider  on  11  and  12.  The  anal  segment  is  famished  with 
long  filaments  alternately  brown  and  green.  The  lateral  green  spaces  have  a  number 
of  rather  small  reddish  spots,  and  on  the  dorsal  brown  patch  are  some  small  rough- 
ened tnberoles.  Length,  1.30  inches.  The  younger  stages  are  of  a  paler  color  in  all 
parts,  without  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  markings.  (Edwards  and  Elliot, 
Papilio,  iil,  p.  130.) 

Moth. — ^Forewings  and  thorAx  more  ashy  and  dusky  than  in  any  of  the  other 
tipeciee ;  the  broad  median  ashy  band  not  being  so  distinct  as  in  the  other  species, 
flinoe  it  is  but  little  darker  than  on  both  sides  of  it ;  the  outer  margin,  also,  instead 
of  being  clear  white  or  nearly  so,  is  of  the  same  dull  ashy  hue  as  the  median  band. 
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Hind  wiDgs  white,  with  a  distinot  discal  dot,  and  a  series  of  inargiDal  iQteireniilar 
dots.  Abdomen  ashy,  not  ringed  with  whito  as  in  multi90iipta.  Expanse  of  wiogs, 
34™™. 

19.  Cerura  multi$cripia  Riley. 

The  eggs  are  said  by  Professor  Biley  to  be  hemispherical  and  pale 
yellowish  green,  while  those  of  C.  barealis  differ  in  being  je^black. 
The  caterpillar  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  C.  barealis.    (Riley.) 

Mr.  F.  Tepper  found  the  larva  of  this  fine 
moth  on  the  willow  July  30;  a  male  imago 
emerged  August  30  and  a  female  September 
30.  (Bull.  Brooklyn  Ent  Soc.,  i,  p.  4.)  No 
description  of  the  larva  was  published. 

Jfof^.— Without  the  ^road  median  hand  of  C. 

borealiSf  oocidenialiSt  And  albiooma.  Forewings 
Pio.  l90.-OeruramuUiieHpta.  Atter  crossed  by  eight  usually  well-defined  lines ;  the 
Riley.  third  and  fourth  lines  so  meet  as  to  form  five  more 

or  less  complete  ringlets ;  all  the  lines  are  scalloped, 
the  outer  three  being  nearly  parallel.  There  is  a  large  weU-marked  disoal  ringlet. 
Hind  wings  of  the  females  dusky,  those  of  the  male  white ;  in  both  sexes  the  black 
spots  on  the  edge  of  the  hind  wings  are  distinct;  in  this  respect  the  species  differs 
from  Walker's  soitiscHpia,  of  which  I  have  two  specimens  from  Florida.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  two  species  will  be  eventually  united.  Expanse  of 
wings,  27  to  32™"  (1-li  inches). 

20.  Cerura-like  larva. 

Late  in  August  this  caterpillar  was  found  on  the  willow  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Larva.—Body  somewhat  flattened  in^front ;  head  very  large  and  broad,  flattened  in 
front  and  wider  than  the  body  ;  prothoracio  segment  very  wide,  with  two  fronto- 
lateral  spines,  bearing  thick  short  spinules.  The  body  ends  in  two  long  filaments, 
broadly  ringed  with  brown ;  they  are  as  long  as  the  body  behind  the  head,  and 
spinulated.  Two  supra-anal  tubercles  ending  in  hairs.  A  short,  broad  trapezoid 
of  four  rounded  tubercles.  Body  yellowish  green ;  head,  prothoracic  segment  above, 
and  seven  abdominal  segments  reddish  brown. 

21.  Apatela  felina  Grote. 

Prof.  G.  H.  French  has  bred  this  moth  from  the  willow,  the  eggs 
having  been  sent  him  by  Mr.  McGlashan,  of  Truckee,  Cal.  They  were 
deposited  July  6,  the  larv»  emerging  six  days  later.  From  the  egg  to 
the  moth  required  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  days.  The  cocoon  was 
thin,  firm,  and  tough. 

Young  larva. — Length  .10  inch.  Body  cylindrical;  head  broader  than  the  body, 
oblique.  Color  of  the  upper  parts  and  sides  of  segments  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  12,  and  13, 
reddish  purple ;  the  rest  of  the  upper  part,  and  sides  and  the  venter  dull  whitish ; 
six  rows  of  tubercles  from  which  proceed  small  clusters  of  brown  hairs,  the  ioar 
rows  of  dorsal  clusters  longer  than  the  body ;  head  black ;  feet  purplish.  Doration 
'>f  this  period  four  days. 
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After  firBi  moit.— Iiength  .22  inch ;  shape  about  as  before.  The  segments  that  were 
reddish  purple  daring  the  first  stage  are  now  black ;  the  others  white,  the  tobercles 
small,  black;  head  black;  hairs  from  the  dorsal  tubercles  dark  gray,  the  others 
white.    Duration  of  this  period,  three  days. 

AfUr  second  moZI.— Length  .35  inch. 

Afiw  third  molt. — Length  .60  inch.  Three  dorsal  stripes,  a  bread  gray  one  in  the 
middle. 

AJter  fourth  molt.— Length  1  inch  when  at  rest.  Color  of  body  yellowish  green, 
with  a  gray  dorsal  stripe;  under  parts  grayish  brown;  the  whole  body  covered  with 
fine  yellow  hairs  that  spring  from  the  general  surface  as  well  as  from  the  tubercles; 
the  tubercles  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  general  surface  save  that  from  these 
the  hairs  are  more  in  clusters ;  a  few  black  hairs  in  place  of  the  former  black  pencils. 
Head  black,  the  front  with  the  usual  pale  inverted  A ;  the  sides  mottled  with  black 
and  pale  brown.    Duration  four  to  five  days. 

Mature  Zarva.— Length  when  crawling  1.60  inches,  when  at  rest  1.40  inches. 
(Freoch.) 

/>pa.--Cylindrical,  tapering  gradually  from  negment  5  back,  the  tongue-case  ex- 
tending only  to  the  anterior  part  of  segment  5 ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdominal 
segments  finely  punctured;  head  rounded,  mahogany-brown,  the  wing-cases  and 
enter  anterior  parts  darker.  Cremaster  a  series  of  short  hooks  extending  out  later- 
ally. Duration  of  the  period  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  days.  Length  .80  inch ;  to  end  of  wing-cases  .40,  these  extending  almost  to  the 
posterior  part  of  segment  5.    ( French. ) 


22.  Apatela  ohlinita  (Abb.-8m.). 

Abbot  states  that  the  larva  feeds  in  Georgia  on  the  willow  and  cot- 
ton,  the  moth  api>earing  in  April.  Grote  mentions  the  willow  as  its 
food-plant  (Papilio,  ii,  p.  99),  while  Thaxter  states  that  it  feeds  on  the 
button  bash  and  various  meadow  plants. 

In  his  third  report  as  State 
Entomologist  of  Illinois,  Prof. 
S.  A.  Forbes  states  that  the 
leaves  of  the  willow  at  Nor- 
mal were  generally  infested 
both  in  1883  and  1884  bj  the 
larvae  of  Apatela  oblinita^  those 
collected  Jnly  6  papating  on 
the  11th  and  emerging  on  the 
29th. 

^^  This  insect  hibernates  in 
the  cocoon,  and  seems  to  be 
either  single  or  doable 
brooded,  according  to  lati- 
tude. In  Missouri  there  are 
two  broods  in  a  year,  by  Pro- 
fessor Riley's  account,  the 
moths  of  the  first  brood  escaping  from  the  cocoons  in  May  (the  larvse 
resulting  appearing  chiefly  in  June) ;  and  the  second  brood  of  moths 
occurring  in  July  and  the  larvae  late  in  the  fall    In  the  Northeast,  the 


Fio.  191. —Apatela  obHnita;  a.  larva;  b,  coooon;  c, 
moth.    Biley  del. 
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moths  escape  from  the  hibernating  cocoons  in  Jnue,  as  reported  by 
observers  in  Canada*  and  Massachasetts^t  and  the  larvsB  are  reported 
only  in  September  and  October,  daring  which  months  the  pnpse  are 
found.  Previous  to  the  pupation  the  larvae  spin  a  cocoon  of  silk 
within  a  bunch  ^of  leaves,  or  sometimes  attached  to  a  twig."    (Forbes.) 

Larva, — PreyailiDg  color,  black.  Each  joint  with  a  transvene,  dorsal,  crimson-red 
band  across  the  middle  from  stigmata  to  stigmata,  and  containing  six  warts,  each 
furnishing  ten  or  twelve  or  more  stiff  yellow  or  falvous  bristles,  and  the  two  dorsal 
ones  being  farthest  apart.  A  subdorsal,  longitudinal,  yellow  line,  interrupted  by 
this  transverse  band  and  at  incisures  in  such  a  manner  that  the  black  dorsnm  ap- 
pears somewhat  diamond-shaped  on  each  joint.  A  broad,  wavy,  bright-yellow  stig- 
matal  line,  containing  a  yellow  bristle-bearing  wart  in  the  middle  of  each  joint. 
Lateral  space  occupied  with  different  sized  pale  yellow  spots,  largest  towards  dor- 
sum. Head  chestunt-brown.  Venter  crimson-black,  with  bristle-bearing  warts  of 
the  same  color.  Stigmata  oblong-oval  and  pale.  Thoracic  legs  black ;  prologs  with 
black  extremities.  Such  is  the  normal  appearance  of  this  larva,  but  it  is  very  vari- 
able. In  some  the  yellow  seems  to  predominate  over  the  black,  and  there  is  a  more 
or  less  distinct  dorsal  line.  In  some  this  dorsal  line  forms  a  mere  speck  at  the  in- 
cisures of  the  middle  joints.  The  transverse  crimson  band  is  often  entirely  obsolete, 
and  the  warts  distinctly  separated,  while  in  others,  wherj  this  band  is  distinct,  the 
warts  frequently  coalesce.    (Riley.) 

Pupa, — Almost  black,  and  shagreened  with  the  exception  of  a  smooth  and  polished 
rim,  at  posterior  border  of  joints,  which  become  reddish,  especially  ventrally,  on  the 
three  joints  immediately  below  the  wing-sheaths.  Terminal  joint  horizontally  com- 
pressed, squarely  cut  off,  and  furnished  with  a  little  brush  of  short,  evenly-shorn, 
stiff,  rufous  bristles.    (Forbes'  Second  Rep.  Ins.  Illinois). 

The  moth, — Front  wings  oblong ;  apex  more  or  less  prolonged ;  posterior  margin 
sometimes  rounded,  sometimes  straight ;  color  ash-gray,  caused  by  numerous  dark- 
brown  atoms  more  or  less  suffused  on  a  white  ground,  from  which  the  ordinary  linee 
are  barely  discernible  in  the  better  marked  individuals;  a  row  of  distinct  black  dots 
along  the  posterior  border ;  the  ordinary  spots  represented  by  blurred  marks  or  en- 
tirely obsolete ;  the  undulate  line  across  posterior  fourth  of  wing  distinct,  aod  re- 
lieved inside  by  a  pale  coincident  shade,  with  the  teeth  quite  aciculate  and  with  the 
psi-spot  so  characteristic  of  the  genus,  but  rarely  traceable;  fringe  narrow  and  gen- 
erally entire.  Hind  wings  pure  white,  with  a  faint  row  of  dark  spots  around  the 
posterior  border.  Under  side  of  both  wings  white,  with  a  faint  fulvous  tint  and 
faint  irrorations ;  each  wing  showing  the  brown  discal  spot  and  the  row  of  points 
at  the  posterior  border.  Head  and  thorax  speckled  gray ;  abdomen  whitish-gray; 
antennse  short,  simple  in  both  sexes,  gray  above  and  brown  below ;  palpi  small. 
Two  specimens  with  the  front  wings  very  dark,  showing  the  ordinary  lines  and 
spots  conspicuously,  and  with  the  antennte  brown  above  as  well  as  below.  Arerage 
length,  0.75;  expanse,  1.75  inches.    (Riley.) 

23.  Jpatela, 

Mr.  H.  H.  Wilder  kindly  presented  me  with  two  larvse  of  this  species 
found  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  August  20. 

Lan^a.-— Rather  large,  of  the  usual  shape,  regularly  tapering  towards  eaoh  end ; 
head  all  black  except  the  larval  an tennal  joints.    Body  dull  livid  green  with  a  broad 

*  Report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  1872,  p.  23. 

tThe  Canadian  Entomologist,  vol.  x(1876,  p.  66).   Psyche,  vol.  ii,  p.  34  (May   aod 
June,  1877.)  ^  j 
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dorsal  black  stripe,  with  fascicles  of  straw-yellow  hairs,  which  seem  to  be  finely 
spioalated;  there  are  ten  warts  oq  a  segment  m  the  middle  of  the  body;  the  stiff 
yellow  hairs  are  of  nearly  the  same  length  and  radiate  quite  regularly  from  the 
wart;  a  few  of  the  hairs  are  black,  from  one  to  three  in  a  fascicle;  there  are  also 
a  few  slenderer  hairs  one-fourth  to  one-third  as  long  as  the  body.    Length,  40"*"*. 

Before  the  last  molt  the  head  is  green  behind,  and  in  front  is  a  pale  V-shaped 
mark,  and  the  hairs  are  a  little  longer  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  body. 

24.  The  ubrald. 
Scoliopterifx  Uhatrix  (Linn.). 
(Larva.     Plate  v,  fig.  4.) 

This  fine  moth,  common  to  the  New  and  Old  World,  is  in  England 
called  ^'  the  Herald.''  Here,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  it  feeds  as  a  general 
rule  apon  the  willow,  but  we  are  told  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Olark  that  he  has 
bred  it  from  the  wild  cherry  in  Bhode  Island. 

Its  habits  so  far  as  they  have  been  noticed  are  nearly  the  same  as 
observed  in  Europe.  Mr.  Lintner,  the  State  entomologist  of  New  York, 
says  that  the  caterpillar  feeds  on  and  pupates  among  some  of  the  leaves 
drawn  together  by  silken  threads  to  which  the  pupa  is  attached  by  an  anal 
spine.  The  fall  brood  remains  in  the  papa  state  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days.  He  bred  a  moth  which  emerged  August  3,  hence  he  thinks  that 
there  are  probably  two  annual  broods  of  this  species,  since  he  has  taken 
it  in  the  early  part  of  May.  In  Illinois  Mr.  Coquillett  bred  a  larva  which 
spun  its  cocoon  August  23,  while  the  moth  appeared  September  7. 

Professor  Biley's  notes  show  that  he  found  the  larvae  at  Eirkwood, 
Mo.,  in  May,  1872 ;  that  they  began  to  spin  their  cocoons  May  29 ;  and 
that  the  moths  began  to  emerge  June  11.  On  June  17  eggs  were 
found. 

We  have  found  the  larva  on  the  willow  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  August 
26,  when  it  was  nearly  full  grown.  It  is  easily  recognized,  since  it  is  one 
of  the  few  Noctuid  caterpillars  to  be  found  on  the  willow,  and  may  be 
known  by  its  pale  green  hue  and  the  yellow  lateral  line,  as  well  as  by 
the  yellowish  sutures  between  the  body-segments.  A  chrysalis  beaten 
out  of  a  willow  tree  during  the  last  week  in  August  disclosed  the  moth 
about  the  12th  of  September.  Another  chrysalis  was  found  at  Jackson, 
N.  H.,  during  the  second  week  in  September,  the  moth  appearing  Sep- 
tember 14.  The  larva  had  sewed  together  four  or  five  willow  leaves  at 
the  end  of  a  terminal  shoot,  and  the  cavity  thus  formed  was  lined  with 
a  thin  but  dense  whitish  cocoon  in  which  the  pupa  was  situated  with 
the  head  upwards,  and  firmly  held  in  place  by  the  hooks  on  the  abdom- 
inal spine.  The  moth  hibernates,  appearing  in  May  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  unfolded,  and  we  see  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  there 
is  more  than  a  single  brood  of  caterpillars  or  of  moths.  The  chrysalis 
is  quite  unlike  that  of  most  Noctnidse  which  transform  in  the  earth,  and 
have  a  simple  blunt  spine. 

The  cremaster  or  spine  of  the  present  species  is  much  like  that  of 
those  G^ometrids  which  spin  a  cocoon.     We  have  t^.uj^a|J^interesting 
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departure  from  the  nsaal  stractare  and  habits  of  a  numerous  family  of 
moths,  the  eud  of  the  pupa  being  specially  adapted  for  a  residence  in  a 
cocoon  to  prevent  its  being  shaken  out  of  its  exposed  pupal  abode. 
Like  all  tree-feeding  Noctuidse,  the  caterpillar  is  well  protected  from 
observation  by  its  style  of  coloration,  in  the  present  case  the  pale 
green  assimilating  it  to  the  leaves  among  which  it  feeds. 

35.  Catoeala  porta  Qnen, 

The  caterpillar  has  been  reared  from  the  willow  by  Mr.  A.  W.  P. 
Cramer  and  described  in  Papilio  (iii,  p.  24)  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards. 

Mr.  Hulst  states  that  it  feeds  on  the  poplar,  but  on  whose  authority 
is  not  stated.    Mr.  Thaxter,  however,  has  bred  it  from  the  willow. 

Larva,^Dull  fawn  color.  Head,  as  in  all  the  genas,  flattened  on  the  top,  with  a 
deep  frontal  sinas.  A  black  line  surrounds  the  head,  except  at  the  Junction  with 
the  second  segment.  There  is  a  pale  brownish  dorsal  line,  and  a  subdorsal  one, 
slightly  waved,  on  each  segment,  and  inclosing  a  darker  space.  TLese  lines  are 
most  apparent  at  the  Junction  of  the  segments.  A  rather  broad,  brownish  lateral 
line,  slightly  waved,  incloses  the  spiracles,  which  are  brown.  Feet  and  legs  coo- 
colorous  with  the  body.  At  the  extreme  lateral  edge  is  a  row  of  short  sharp  cili». 
Length,  2.80  inch.     (H.  Edwards.) 

Moth, — Forewings  close  smooth  even  bluish  gray,  with  basal,  apical,  and  ainoa 
shadings ;  lines  fine,  but  distinct ;  M  ^^  transverse  posterior  line  produced,  a  white 
band  from  within  renitbrm,  extending  obliquely  outward,  including  the  subreni- 
form,  not  reaching  the  inner  margin.  Hind  wings  rather  dull  red,  median  band 
even,  curved,  not  reaching  the  inner  margin.  Expands  80  to  85°*™.  Eastern  United 
States. 

Yar.  perpUaca  is  slightly  more  shaded  with  blue  and  lighter. 

\&T,  petulans  Hulst  has  yellow  hind  wings,  with  Just  a  shading  of  reddish  along 
the  anal  margin.    (Hulst.) 

26.  Catocala  concumbens  Walker. 

This  has  been  bred  by  Mr.  Saanders  from  the  willow  ;  Halst  adds 
the  poplar  as  also  forming  its  food-plant. 

Larva, — Head  flat,  dark  grayish  intermixed  with  red.  Upper  surface  dirty  brown 
with  a  lightish  chain-like  dorsal  stripe  and  a  very  small  fleshy  protuberance  on  each 
side  of  this  stripe  on  each  segment.  On  the  ninth  segment  is  a  small  protuberance 
of  a  brownish  color  and  on  the  eleventh  a  mark  resembling  an  oblique  incision.  A 
thick  lateral  fringe  of  short  hair  close  to  the  under  surface ;  the  latter  pinkish  with 
a  ceutral  row  of  round  black  spots  which  are  larger  about  the  middle  of  the  body 
and  much  smaller  towards  the  extremities.    (Saunders.)    Length,  2  to  2.50  inches. 

Afo^^.— Forewings  pale  violaceous  brown,  mixed  with  gray,  lightest  towards  the 
costa;  lines  fine,  but  distinct;  reniform  vague,  whitish,  pale  brown  within.  Hind 
wings  bright  pink ;  median  band  very  broad,  rapidly  narrowing  towards  the  anal 
margin,  which  it  does  not  reach ;  the  submarginal  pink  space  even  through  its  whole 
length.  Expands  75  to  85™i*^  Northern  States.  C.  diana  has  the  abdomen  partly 
pink.    C.  hillii  Grote  has  yellow  hind  wings  in  place  of  pink.    (Hulst.) 

27.  Catocala  hdhayaga  Strecker. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  Arizouian  species,  according  to  Mr.  Doll, 
feeds  on  the  willow.  The  moth  is  like  C.junctura^  except  that  the  fore- 
wings  are  of  a  rich  velvety  reddish  brown.    The  wingejnBf{ji\p4(J^^^" 
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28.  Catooala  carUHma  Hoist. 

The  larva  of  this  moth  has  been  described  by  Mr.  A.  Eoebele  in  the 
Balletin  of  the  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society  (iy,  22). 

The  larva  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  ilia  when  full  grown^ 
though  the  imago  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  of  all  Cato* 
calaB.    It  feeds  on  the  willow. 

Larva. — Head  gray  browo.  Protaberance  on  snminits  of  eyes  promineDt.  Body, 
groimd  colorgray,  ▼ery  heavily  marked  and  striated  with  met-browii,  which  towarda 
the  head  almost  covers  the  body.  There  is  a  browD  lannle  on  the  eleventh  segment 
with  horns  forward.  Underneath  clear  red  brown  between  third  and  sixth  segments. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  segments  between  and  anterior  to  the  legs  have  each  a  large 
Dterly  roand  spot.    (Koebele.) 

29.  Noeiuid  larva. 

This  brightly  painted  caterpillar  occarred  on  the  willow  in  Maine 
the  first  and  second  weeks  in  September. 

Larva. — Head  broad  and  large,  wider  than  the  body,  which  is  smooth  and  of  the 
Qsnal  Nootnid  shape,  the  end  being  smooth  and  tapering.  Head  pale  cameons,  with 
four  longitudinal  reddish  bands,  the  two  middle  ones  diverging  from  each  other  in 
front.  Body  rich  dark  brown,  with  a  broad  subdorsal  bright  yellow  band ;  a  nar- 
rower yellow  spiracnlar  line,  and  between  it  and  the  subdorsal  band  a  narrow  linear 
whitish  line ;  the  spiracnlar  line  is  edged  below  with  pale  lilac.  Body  beneath  and 
legs  pale  whitish  flesh-colored.    Length,  12"*™. 

30.  Noctuid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  occarred  on  the  willow  at  Bmnswick,  Me.,  late  in 
August  and  through  September. 

Larva. — Body  thick  and  fleshy,  rather  short,  otherwise  of  the  usual  Noctuid  shape. 
Head  large  and  full,  nearly  as  broad  as  the  body,  pale  reddish  brown,  mottled  and 
watered  with  a  paler  hue.  General  color  of  body  snnff'-yellow ;  a  dorsal  row  of  eleven 
dark  brown  diffuse  spots;  a  subdorsal  row  of  short  oblique  marks,  extending  ante- 
riorly  down  the  sutures.  Spiracles  ringed  with  black.  Supra-anal  plate  and  anal 
legs  above,  brown.    All  the  feet  flesh-colored.    Length,  22  to  25^^. 

31.  Cifmatophara  pampinaria  Guen^e. 

The  caterpillar  has  been  found  feeding  on  the  willow  by  Professor 
French,  who  observed  that  in  Illinois  it  pupated  September  16  and 
October  2,  the  moth  appearing  April  17.  From  a  specimen  raised  by 
Mr.  L.  W.  GkHKlelly  which,  after  spinning  a  few  threads  on  itself,, 
pupated,  the  moth  appeared  in  confinement  November  14.  It  feeds 
on  the  pear,  willow,  and  cultivated  geraniums. 

Larva. — Pale  yellowish-green  (sometimes  gray  or  brown),  with  a  broad  reddish- 
brown  stripe,  edged  with  black  on  the  back,  and  on  each  side  of  the  fifth  segment 
is  a  small  black  spot.    Length,  1  inch. 

Pupa. — Light  brown.    Length,  .50  inch. 

Moth,— -This  is  now  our  most  common  species  of  the  genus,  and  may  be  known  by 
the  very  distinct  line  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  the  basal  ring  beyond  bein^  unusu- 
ally white,  and  by  the  under  side  of  the  wings  having  a  broad  marginal  shade,  while 
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the  third  line  on  the  fore  wing  is  deeply  but  quite  regularly  sinuate,  and  near  the 
«08ta  acutely  dentato.  It  varies  a  good  deal,  especially  in  the  tint  of  the  brown  shade 
iicoompanying  the  third  line.    Expanse  of  wiugs,  1.40  to  1.55  inches. 

.32.  The  pink- striped  willow  span-worm. 

Deilinia  vai'iolaria  Guen. 

(Larva,  Plate  v,  fig.  6.) 

The  caterpillar  of  this  pretty  moth  is  one  of  the  commoDest  inch 
worms  to  be  found  on  the  willow. 

The  genus  to  which  this  caterpillar  belongs  was  founded  by  Haebner 
for  a  moth  referred  by  Onen^e  to  Camera.  The  species  of  Deilinia  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  Corycia  by  the  pectinated  antennae,  the  two 
common  lines,  and  the  generally  ocherous  tint,  though  the  females  of 
D.  variolaria  are  with  difficulty  separated  from  those  of  Corycia.  From 
Acidalia  the  species  differ  in  having  pectinated  antennae,  in  the  want  of 
a  decided  band  on  the  hind  wing,  and  in  the  larger  palpi.  The  species 
is  figured  on  PI.  10,  fig.  26,  of  Packard's  Monograph  of  Oeometrid 
Moths. 

The  caterpillar  occurred  August  10  on  the  willow  at  Brunswick,  Me. 
It  pupated  August  14,  and  the  moth  emerged  from  May  20  till  June  6. 
The  moths  are  seen  flying  among  willows  in  June  and  July.  We  have 
also  found  the  larvae  July  24,  and  from  that  date  till  the  first  week  in 
September. 

Larva, — Body  smooth,  cylindrical.  Head  as  wide  as  the  body,  flattened  from 
above,  especially  in  front;  antennsB  pinkish.  Oreen  with  a  pinkish  tinge;  on  the 
«ide  of  the  head  a  lateral  distinct  deep  pink  line,  sutures  and  upper  side  of  the  seg- 
ments pinkish.  There  are  eight  dorsal  median  spots  along  the  abdominal  segments, 
a  central  dark  brown  dot  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  pale  lilac  patch.  First  pair  of 
abdominal  feet  deep  lilac ;  anal  legs  with  a  vertical  anterior  lilac  line.  Snpra-anal 
plate  large,  triangular,  with  two  minute  tubercles.     Length,  22™™. 

Pupa, — ^Thorax  moderately  stout,  at  first  greenish,  finally  becoming  like  the  abdo- 
men, mahogany-brown ;  terminal  spine  (cremaster)  rather  stout  and  blunt,  ending 
suddenly  in  two  large  curved  bristles  with  three  minute  slender  much  curved  ones  on 
«ach  side ;  the  basal  pair  situated  about  half-way  between  the  base  and  the  middle  of 
the  spine.    Length,  10"™. 

Moth, — Front  of  head  deep  reddish-ocherous  ;  white  on  the  front  edge ;  palpi  deep 
ocherous ;  antennee  white.  Fore  wings  with  the  costal  edge  rather  fnlL  Both  wings 
strigated  more  or  less  thickly  with  brown ;  sometimes  the  wings  are  pure  white.  In 
the  male,  the  strigce  (or  short  lines)  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines  on  both  wings. 
Beneath,  pure  white,  sometimes  a  complete  black  discal  dot  on  each  wing.  Fore  and 
middle  legs  ocherous.  Expanse  of  wings,  26™™.  This  species  differs  firom  D.  cry  f  Jb«- 
maria  (Ouen.),  also  common  in  the  Atlantic  States,  by  its  white  wings,  which  are 
often  without  lines,  and  by  the  deep  reddish-ocherous  front  of  the  head. 

33.  Hydria  undulaia  (Linn.) 

(Larva,  PI.  v,  fig.  9.) 

The  larv8B  were  found  on  the  willow  at  Brunswick,  August  5,  and  for 
the  colored  figures  on  PI.  v  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilder.  The 
moth  issued  May  19,  but  as  the  specimen  flew  away  before  I  pinned  it, 
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tboagh  recognizing  it  in  the  breeding  box,  I  give  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  larva,  which  differs  somewhat  from  that  on  p.  527  (wild  cherry 
insects). 

Larva, — Head  smaller  than  asaal,  rounded;  not  so  wide  as  the  prothoraoio  segment  \ 
body. broad,  somewhat  flattened  ;  somewhat  resembling  the  figures  of  Hibernia;  in- 
creasing in  thickness  to  the  middle,  and  thence  decreasing  to  the  anal  legs,  which  ar» 
small;  supra-anal  plate  small,  much  bent  down;  with  six  piliferous  warts  at  the  end. 
Head  amber  colored  ;  body  deep  flesh,  somewhat  livid,  with  a  slight  broken  dorsal 
median  dark  line  and  two  broad  lateral  dark  reddish  brown  snpraspiracnlar  lines. 
Nc  other  markings,  and  the  piliferous  warts  very  small ;  beneath  reddish  flesh-colored. 
Length,  20™«. 

34.  Owmetrid  larva, 
(Larva,  PI.  v,  fig.  8,  a,  h.) 

Foand  August  5,  on  the  willow  at  Branswick. 

£«rva.— Head  broad  and  flat,  square  on  the  sides ;  as  wide  as  the  prothorax ;  the 
body  very  slender,  long,  cylindrical ;  remarkably  like  a  slender  wiUow  twig,  stained 
irregularly  with  lilac-gray  and  reddish  brown ;  a  lateral  slight  swelling  on  side  of 
mesothoracic  segment ;  two  twin  dorsal  tubercles  on  end  of  sixth  segment,  and  a 
large  pair  on  the  succeeding  ring ;  supra-anal  plate  short,  roanded,  with  two  dis- 
tinct piliferous  nipple-like  warts  on  the  end.    Length,  iOS^^, 

35.  GwKMtrid  larva, 
(Tonng  larva,  PI.  v,  fig.  7,  a,  h,) 

Several  caterpillars  of  this  species  occarred  in  Maine  on  the  willow 
AngQst  6,  becoming  mature  and  pupating  from  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Larca  before  penultimate  moZt.— Head  large,  flattened,  as  broad  as  the  body,  which 
is  rather  slender,  with  a  pair  of  subacute  mostly  blackish  warto  on  the  end  of  each 
abdominal  segment,  and  a  much  smaller  less  conspicuous  pair  on  the  front  edge ; 
lateral  ridge  sharp  and  well  marked,  especially  posteriorly.  Head  and  body 
curiously  marbled  and  stained  with  pale  gray  and  black-brown ;  head  marbled  with 
a  dark  diffuse  stripe  on  each  side,  extending  back  upon  the  prothoracic  segment  ^ 
from  the  sides  broad  triangular  blackish  patches  extend  up,  their  apices  nearly 
meeting  on  the  back  at  the  dark  tubercles ;  these  patches  connect  with  an  irregular 
blackish  lateral  line  extending  from  the  base  of  the  thoracic  feet  along  the  front  edge 
of  the  anal  feet,  which  are  of  moderate  size  and  width.  Six  piliferous  warts  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  front  edge  of  the  supra -anal  plate,  which  is  broad,  rounded 
triangular,  the  surface  rough,  and  the  end  washed  with  black-brown.  A  dorsal  dark 
median  line  on  the  front  and  hinder  end  of  the  body,  interrupted  in  the  middle. 
Length,  15">">. 

Mature  2aroa.— With  essentially  the  same  characteristics  as  in  the  previous  stage^ 
but  more  like  a  dried  willow  twig ;  the  piliferous  warts  are  large  and  end  in  a  short 
stijQT  hair ;  they  are  mostly  black,  pale  around  the  base ;  the  spiracles  are  ringed 
with  black.    Length,  40«>». 

36.  Eupithecia  sp. 

This  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  willow  at  Brunswick,  in  Angustt 
and  made  a  slight  silken  cocoon  between  the  leaves  September  3. 

Larva, — Much  like  that  of  the  Bupitheoia  on  the  spruce,  the  body  being  of  the  same 
size  and  shape ;  the  surface  granulated,  and  with  short  stiff  hairs ;  reddish  cameonBx 
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a  donal  row  of  dusky  diamoDd-shaped  spoU  on  the  abdominal  region ;  on  the  thoracic 
segments  three  obeonre  parallel  dasky  lines,  and  on  the  snpra-anal  plate  a  dnsky  me- 
dian band  extends  forward  to  the  last  diamond-shaped  spot.    Length,  ISP*^. 

37.  Eapitheoia-like  Oeowteirid  larva. 

Occurring  on  the  willow  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  late  in  August  and  early 
in  September. 

Larva, — Body  small,  somewhat  flattened  as  in  Eapithecia,  the  snrfaoe  grannlated  ; 
the  lateral  ridge  nnnsnally  well  developed ;  body  tapering  towards  each  end ;  the 
head  rather  small,  not  so  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment ;  dnll  green,  with  a  dnll 
lilac  patch  near  and  inolading  the  eyes  and  occipital  region.  Lateral  ridge  deep 
lilac,  extending  to  both  edges  of  the  supra-anal  plate ;  a  broad,  dorsal  dnll  green 
longitudinal  band ;  the  set»  are  short  and  stiff,  erect.    Length,  12™"*. 

38.  Geometrid  larva. 

This  is  a  common  loopworm  on  the  willow  in  August  and  early  Sep- 
tember; it  rolls  the  leaves  somewhat,  hiding  in  the  rude  tent  thus 
formed.  It  seems  to  have  the  habits  of  the  Pyralids,  and  reminds  one 
of  their  larvsB  by  its  well  marked  prothoracic  shield.     « 

Larva, — Body  rather  broad  and  somewhat  flattened ;  head  smooth,  small,  not  so 
wide  as  the  body,  shining,  deep  amber-colored ;  general  color  dnsky  livid  lilac  and 
greenish,  marbled  and  banded  with  these  colors,  with  no  definite  markings;  spica- 
oles  black ;  snpra-anal  plate  ronnded,  smooth ;  a  short,  dark,  shining  prothoracic 
shield.    Length,  dO"». 

.39.  Ge(meirid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  began  to  pupate  September  2  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

La^va. — Head  small,  ronnded,  not  so  wide  as  the  body.  Snpra-anal  plate  moderate, 
ronnded,  no  stripes,  spots,  or  humps.    Greenish,  with  a  reddish  tinge. 

40.  The  oreen-stripbd  phycid  wokm. 

Meropiera  pravella  Gr. 

(Larva,  PI.  v;  flg.  10,  a,  h.*) 

This  is  a  common  insect  on  the  willow,  occurring  at  Brunswick,  Me., 
August  20,  and  through  the  month.  It  spins  a  web  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf,  and  pupates  from  the  15th  to  20th  of  September,  the  moth 
in  confinement  appearing  (in  the  breeding  cage  at  Providence)  the  end 
of  May  (the  25th-31st).  The  caterpillar,  which  is  longitudinally  striped 
with  light  and  dark  green,  with  black  slashes  on  each  side  of  the  hcuEul, 
varies  somewhat ;  in  some  there  are  only  four  slashes  on  the  head,  with 
no  other  markings.  The  moth  differs  from  Phyois  rubrifascieUa  on  the 
hickory  in  having  no  cross  band  of  raised  scales,  while  the  insect  is 

*  Like  all  the  other  fignres  on  the  plate,  the  lithographer's  work  has  heen  yery  poorly 
done,  and  the  printing  is  also  very  poor,  the  red  and  hrown  lines  are  too  bright  in 
the  plate.  ^^  . 
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much  darker,  and  the  palpi  are  twice  as  broad.    The  moth  was  kindly 
identified  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Fernald. 

Larva. — ^Body  of  the  asual  form,  tapering  from  near  tbe  head  to  the  end.  Head  of 
the  usaal  size,  not  qaite  so  broad  as  the  prothoracio  segment ;  green,  slashed  vertic- 
ally, and  mottled  with  large  and  small  brown  or  Jet-black  spots. 
Prothoracic  segment  a  little  swollen ;  the  shield  not  striped  like  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Body  with  narrow  alternating  light  and  dark  green 
stripes ;  brown  along  the  back,  and  inclosing  a  large  ronnd  green  spot 
on  each  segment;  the  brown  portion  with  three  interrupted  green 
lines,  one  median  and  two  lateral  Piliferons  dots  mi n ate,  not  con- 
spicuous.   Length,  15°«>.  /((V/'il 

Pupa, — Of  the  nsnal  Phycid  shape ;  mahogany-brown ;  end  of  the 
terminal  abdominal  spine  smooth,  shining,  convex,  and  ending  in  a 
stout  carved  lateral  spine  on  each  side.    Length,  10*°™. 

Moth. — Body  and  fore  wings  dark  gray,  with  brick-red  scales  and 
bands.  Palpi  very  broad,  especially  the  second  Joint ;  dark  gray ; 
vertex  of  head  light  gray,  with  dark  scales ;  antennsB  blackish.  Pro- 
thoracic  scales  and  shoulder  tippets  (patagia)  dull  bnck  red ;  middle 
(disk)  of  thorax  gray.  Fore  wings  dark  dusky  gray,  with  scattered 
pale-gray  scales ;  base  of  wings  dull  brick-red ;  a  broad,  diffuse  band 
of  the  same  coloi^crosses  the  basal  fourth  of  the  wing ;  on  the  outer 
foni*th  of  the  wings  is  a  similar  broad,  diffuse,  dull  brick-red  band, 
sending  a  diffuse  longitudinal  stripe  towards  the  basal  band;  an 
incomplete  transverse  pale-gray  line,  curved  outward  in  the  ipiddle 
of  the  wing,  borders  the  inside  of  the  outer  reddish  band.  Costal  edge 
dnsky,  the  reddish  bands  not  reaching  it.  Fringe  of  the  same  dull 
slate  color  as  the  hind  wings.    Expanse  of  wings,  20(nm. 


41.  Deltoid  larva. 


Fio.  192 -WU- 
low  leaves 
sewed  togeth- 
er by  Merop- 
tera  praveUa. 
WUder  del. 


This  pretty  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  willow  at  Jack- 
son, N.  H.,  September  10. 

Larva. — Body  slender,  tapering  toward  both,  ends,  with  two  pairs  of 
abdominal  legs  besides  the  anal  pair,  and  situated  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  abdominal  segments.    Head  and  body  pea-green,  with  two  doable,  more  or  less 
broken,  whitish  yellow  lines,  each  double  line  becoming  single  on  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments.   A  concolorous  slender  spiracnlar  line.    Thoracic  feet  pale  amber,  almost 
greenish ;  abdominal  feet  green.    Length,  16"^°^. 


42.  Deltoid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  willow  August  15  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

Larva. — Body  slender;  fonr  pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  the  first  pair  smaller  than  the 
others,  grass-green ;  a  broad  dorsal  dark  band  edged  with  a  yellow  line.  The  setif- 
erous  tubercles  large,  black.  Head  with  twelve  conspicuous  black  dots,  one  pair  of 
which  are  larger  than  the  others.    Length,  15°>™. 


43.  Teraa  permntana  Duponchel. 

This  moth,  which  is  common  to  both  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  Coquillett  to  feed  on  the  willow,  living  between 
two  or  three  leaves  which  are  fastened  together  with  silken  threads. 
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Two  spun  their  cocoons  about  June  13,  producing  the  moths  June  27; 
others  occurred  July  2. 

Xarra.— Body  green,  the  satures  yellowish  when  the  caterpillar  is  in  motion ;  no 
well  marked  cervical  shield ;  a  dark-colored  dorsal  Hue ;  an  indistinct  light-colored 
sligmatal  line ;  head  and  body  beneath  pale  green ;  spiracles  ringed  with  pale  brown. 
Length,  19"",  .76  inch.    (Coqnillett.) 

ifoM.— Head  and  palpi  chocolate  brown.  Thorax  varying  from  cream  color  to 
ocherous,  and  sometimes  stained  with  brownish.  Collar  and  tips  of  the  crest  of  a 
brownish  color.  The  fore  wings  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  thorax  from  the  base 
out  to  the  oblique  band  across  the  middle  of  the  wing,  except  the  portion  below 
the  fold,  which  is  clonded  with  dark  fnscous  and  brown,  and  a  tuft  of  dark  brown 
scales  on  the  basal  third  of  the  fold.  The  oblique  band  which  starts  from  the  middle 
of  the  cost*  and  terminates  within  the  anal  angle  is  of  a  light  reddish  brown  color, 
and  has  a  row  of  soale-tnfts  along  its  inner  edge.  The  apical  portion  of  the  wing  ia 
of  the  same  color  as  the  band,  thongh  sometimes  clouded  with  brown,  while  the 
space  between  is  somewhat  paler  than  the  band,  especially  on  the  oosta,  where  it 
approaches  the  color  of  the  basal  part  of  the  costa.  The  fringes  are  of  the  same 
color  as  the  outer  part  of  the  wing,  except  at  the  anal  angle,  where  they  are  of  a  dull 
smoky  color.  The  hind  wings  are  pale  yellowish,  tinged  with  fuscous  towards  the 
apex.  The  fringes  are  lighter  than  the  wings,  but  with  a  somewhat  darker  basal 
line.  Abdomen,  pale  fuscous.  The  under  side  of  the  fore  wings  is  pale  ooherous, 
mottled  or  clonded  with  fusoous.  Under  side  of  the  hind  wings  colored  as  above, 
but  with  a  few  fnscous  sprinkles  towards  the  apex.  Expanse  of  wings,  from  16  to 
18°^™.    (Fernald,  manuscript.) 

44.  The  willow  teras. 

Tera8  vibumana  Clemens. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  common  species  is  of  the  ordinary  shape  and 
grefen  in  color,  occurring  on  the  willow  in  Aiaine  daring  August  The 
specimen  we  reared  changed  to  a  chrysalis  August  19 ;  remained  in  that 
condition  a  little  over  two  weeks,  namely,  until  September  7.  The  moth 
has  been  determined  by  Professor  Fernald. 

Larva. — Greenish. 

Pupa. — Body  slender;  end  of  the  abdomen  flattened  and  excavated,  with  two  large 
lateral  hooks  before  the  tip.    Length,  S*"*". 

Moth. — Head,  thorax  and  fore  wings  rust-red.  Head  above  and  front  of  thorax 
deep  rust-red,  hinder  edge  of  the  thorax  bright  red.  Fore  wings  rust-red,  deeper  on 
the  costa;  a  dusky  patch  at  the  base;  beyond,  on  the  inner  third  of  the  costa,  is  a 
broad,  paler,  square  spot,  succeeded  by  a  long,  dark,  deep  reddish-brown  patch, 
which  extends  to  near  the  apex.  The  rest  of  the  wing  is  clearer  and  paler,  ash-col- 
ored, mixed  with  brick-red  scales.  In  the  middle  of  the  wing  on  the  inner  third  are 
two  distinct,  twin,  fine  black  dots.  Beyond  are  three  black  dots,  forming  an  oblique 
line,  extending  from  the  median  vein  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  wing ;  a  few  scattered,  black,  fine  dots  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing. 
Fringe  broad,  reddish  externally,  dark  on  the  basal  half,  and  grayish  on  the  inner 
angle  of  the  wing ;  hind  wings  uniformly  gray  slate-colored ;  abdomen  dark  brown, 
paler  at  the  tip.    Expanse  of  wings,  18™""  (.70  inch.) 

45.  ChaphoHtha  galUe-saliciana  Riley. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  St  Louis  Academy  of  Science  for  1881 
(p.  320)  Professor  Biley  described  this  gall-inhabiting  caterpillar  from 
two  specimens  which  emerged  June  17,  from  galls  on  willow  twigs,  at 
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St.  LouiSi  Mo.  The  larva  was  not  described.  The  moth  is  at  once 
distingaished  from  the  European  campoliliana  Tr.  by  its  pure  silvery  or 
satiny- white  coloration,  nntinged  with  yellow.  Its  general  color  is 
that  of  the  European  Boarmia  roboraria  Schiff,  but  it  is  much  smaller 
and  is  very  differently  marked. 

The  moth,^MBle.  Thorax  oHvaceoas  ;  primaries  olivaceous  with  a  pale  ochraceous 
tiuge ;  an  oblique  streak  from  the  middle  of  the  costa  conneotiug  with  a  broad  some- 
what wavy  stripe  which  extends  through  the  middle  of  the  wing  to  just  before  the 
apex ;  two  spots  on  inner  border,  one  near  base,  the  other  (which  is  larger  and  more 
elongate)  toward  anal  angle,  and  some  costal  and  apical  streaks  brown-olivaceous ; 
ocellated  spot  silvery,  the  center  ochraceous,  with  two  black  stripes ;  a  silvery  streak 
extending  obliquely  from  the  costa  to  the  posterior  piargin;  fringes  ochraceous? 
tinged  with  fuscous  at  apex ;  secondaries  gray,  fuscous  towards  tip;  fringes  white, 
dusky  at  base ;  under  surface  of  primaries  fuscous ;  the  fringes,  except  at  apex,  and 
some  costal  spots  ochraceous ;  secondaries  gray.    Expanse,  18™°>. 

46.  Tortrix  larva. 

This  caterpillar  occurred  August  11  and  12,  at  Brunswick,  Me.  It 
lives  between  two  leaves,  the  tent  or  cavity  being  lined  by  a  slight 
web, 

Xarva.— Head  jet  black  with  black  cervical  shield.  Body  stout,  broader  than  the 
head  and  shield,  gradually  tapering  behind.  Pea-green,  color  of  the  leaves ;  seg- 
ments yellowish  on  the  hind  edge.  Body  with  alternate  light  and  dark  green  stripes. 
Length,  17««. 

47.  Tortrix  larva. 

This  caterpillar  was  found  feeding  on  the  willow  August  15,  at 
Brunswick,  Me. 

Larva. — ^Body  thick  in  the  middle,  tapering  towards  each  end.  Head  small,  much 
narrower  than  the  prothoracic  segment.  Body  and  head  pale  grass-green ;  clypens 
and  mouth  parts  amber-colored.  Setiferous  tubercles  small,  inconspicuous,  the  hairs 
minute.    Length,  IS^n™. 

48.  The  purple  willow  oracilarxa. 
Ch-acilaria  purpuriella  Chambers. 

Late  in  August  (the  20th)  we  found  the  caterpillar  of  this  beautiful 
moth,  which  had  turned  over  obliquely  the  tip  of  the  willow  leaf  and 
securely  fastened  it  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  thus  making  a  trian- 
gular fold.  The  worm  had  eaten  the  parenchyma  from  the  under  (i.  e.j 
inner)  side,  leaving  a  mass  of  black  castings.  The  worm  soon  trans- 
formed, remaining  about  two  weeks  in  the  pupa  state,  and  the  moth 
appeared  September  19.  The  moth  is  a  very  beautiful  creature,  with 
a  delicate  body,  wings,  and  legs.  Our  example  was  perfect,  and  agreed 
in  all  resi>ects  with  Mr.  Chambers'  description,  which  is  copied  below. 
He  did  not,  however,  describe  the  caterpillar.  He  remarks  that  it  is 
closely  allied  to  the  European  O.  stigmatella,  ^         j 
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He  States  (Canadian  Entomologist,  iv,  p.  28)  that  ^^  the  larva  mines  the 
leaves  of  the  willow  {8alix  Umgifolia)  for  a  very  short  time;  then,  leav- 
ing the  mine  it  rolls  the  leaves  from  the  tip  upwards  into  varioas 
forms  (osnally  a  cone  or  helix  of  three  spirals). 
*  *  *  It  frequently  leaves  one  roll  and  makes 
another,  and,  when  ready  to  pupate,  makes  a 
dense,  semi-transparent  web  over  it.  upon  the 
ground,  not  on  the  leaf,  as  in  many  species.  The 
imago  emerges  in  the  fall,  and  most  probably 
hibernates."    He  again  remarks  (1.  c,  v.  46) : 

The  oone  sometimes  occupies  an  entire  leaf;  the  apex  of 
the  leaf  is  bent  over,  so  that  the  left  edge  touches  the  right 
one,  to  which  it  is  fastened ;  then  the  leaf  is  rolled  spi- 
rally to  the  base,  and  the  tijT  is  used  to  close  one  end  and  the 
base  the  other,  so  that  the  whole  leaf  is  utilized.  Many  of 
the  mines,  however,  are  by  no  means  so  perfect. 


Chambers  has  also  bred  it  from  larvse  feeding 
on  the  silver-leaf  poplar,  but,  though  notoccurriDg 
on  the  weeping  willow,  it  is  common  enough  on 
many  of  our  native  willows. 

Xarva.— Body  of  the  nsual  cylindrical  shape ;  no  cSrvical 
shield.  Head  small,  coosiderably  narrower  than  the  pro- 
thoracic  segment.  Head  and  body  UDiformly  greenish  yel- 
low. Only  four  pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  and  these,  with 
the  thoracic  feet,  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  body.  Length, 
6  to  7««. 

Pupa, — Very  long  and  slender,  so  delicate  as  to  scarcely 
retain  its  shape  when  the  moth  has  left  it. 

Moth, — Violaceous,  reddish,  or  brownish  poiple,  accord- 
ing to  the  light.  Face  pale  violaceoas,  flecked  with  brown- 
ish purple.  AntennsB  brown,  tinged  with  purplish,  faintly 
annulate  with  white  at  the  base  of  each  Joint ;  palpi  pale 
purplish.  The  triangular  white  spot  at  about  the  middle  of  the  costa  is  nearly 
equilateral ;  its  anterior  margin  is  a  little  concave,  the  apex  reaching  the  fold,  and  it 
has  four  small  spots  of  the  general  hue  situated  in  it  upon  the  costa.  Fringe  blnish 
fuscous.  Posterior  femora  white  at  the  tip  and  with  a  white  band  around  the  mid- 
dle, and  their  under  surface  entirely  white.  Posterior  tibiae  and  inner  sariwoe  of 
intermediate  tibiae  white.  Tarsi  pale  grayish  fuscous,  faintly  annulate,  with  white 
at  the  joints.  Abdomen  purplish  fuscous,  on  a  white  ground.  Expanse  of  the 
wings,  half  an  inch  (12.5™™).    (Chambers.) 


Fig.  193. -Willow  leaf 
folded  by  Gracllaria.— 
Wilder  del 


49.  Tineid  larva. 

This  larva  is  commoD  on  the  billow  at  Brunswick,  late  in  Au^st, 
fEistening  the  leaves  together. 

Larva.— Body  a  little  thicker  than  that  of  Gracilaria  jmrpurtella,  being  quite 
thick,  with  large  flattened  setiferous  tubercles,  four  in  a  line  across  the  thoracic 
segments,  and  two  large  ones  on  the  abdominal  segments.  Head  small,  very  dark 
amber-colored;  prothoracic  shield  black-brown.  Body  dull  olive  green ;  sapra-anal 
plate  and  anal  legs  darker.    Long  pale  hairs  along  the  sides  p^the  body.    Length, 
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50.  Gradlaria  larva. 

Associated  with  the  foregoing  species  and  Oraeilaria  purpuriella^ 
August  20y  at  Brunswick,  Me.  It  fastens  two  leaves  together,  lining 
the  cavity  thus  formed  with  white  silk.  It  also  tarns  a  whole  leaf  over, 
inside  out,  joining  the  edges  together  comi>letely,  and  making  a  long 
irregular  pod-like  tube. 

Larv€^. — Mach  like  that  of  Graeilaria  purpuriella,  bat  the  segmeDts  are  fuller,  with 
distinct  piliferons  warte  which  are  ooDcolorouB  with  the  body,  the  latter  being  uni- 
formly yellowish  green.  Head  small,  mach  narroT^er  than  the  prothoracic  segment, 
pale  yellowish  amber,  with  a  small  dark  dot  on  each  side ;  prothoracic  segment  con- 
coloroas  with  the  other  segmeat,  bat  with  two  brown  dots,  one  on  each  side.    Length, 

51.  Litkocolletis  Balictfoliella  Clem. 

^'  During  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early  in  July  the  leaves  of  the 
yellow  willow,  Salix  vitellina  var.  alba^  should  be  searched  for  this  in- 
sect. The  mine  is  on  the  under  surface,  usually  near  the  base  of  the 
leaf  *and  along  the  edge.  I  found  these  mines  for  the  first  time  on  the 
23d  of  July  of  the  present  year,  but  they  were  untenanted^  and  the 
imagos  had  escaped,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  furnish  any  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  species."    (Clemens.) 

52.  LithocolUtii  sp. 

The  larva  of  this  minute  moth  is  abundant  on  the  willow.  It  was 
observed  July  10^  and  probably  is  to  be  found  by  the  end  of  June. 
The  leaf  is  folded  and  rolled  inward  from  near  the  base  to  the  outer 
third,  and  the  larva  eats  holes  in  parts  adjacent  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mid-rib  and  on  the  inside  of  its  case.  The  moth  emerges  as  early 
as  July  20,  leaving  the  pupa  case  sticking  part  way  out  of  the  folded 
leaf.  July  10  we  found  the  larva  of  a  small  Braconid  f  larva  which  had 
spun  a  loose  silken  cocoon,  closing  the  opening  of  the  fold. 

Larva.^Bodj  pale  green ;  head  rounded,  Jet-black,  as  wide  as  the  body.  Segments 
of  the  body  coarsely  wrinkled  transversely.  On  the  three  last  segments  of  the  hind 
body  are  black  spots  forming  two  irregalar  transverse  conspicuoas  lines,  and  at  the 
end  are  four  black  pointed  tabercles  or  spines.    Length,  6°^°^. 

53.  Cemioatama  albella  Chambers. 

The  larva)  of  this  Tineid  are  said  by  Chambers  to  live  in  large  black- 
ish blotch  mines. 

54.  Aspidisca  aaUdella  Clem. 

**  From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July  the  larva  may  be  taken 
on  the  leaves  of  yellow  willow.  The  mine  is  very  small,  the  excised 
portion,  with  which  the  disk  is  formed,  taking  up  the  greater  portion 
of  it.    I  noticed  in  this  larva  a  habit,  which  may  be  generic,  but  if  so  it 
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has  escaped  my  observation.  The  larva,  after  cuttiDK  oat  of  its  disk, 
lets  itself  down  by  a  thread,  and  in  the  middle  of  Jaly  the  disks  may 
be  found  suspended  under  willows,  as  the  larva  lets  itself  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  My  specimens  were  taken  on  July  23,  when 
the  mines  were  generally  deserted.'*    (Clemens.) 

55.  Neptioula  fmootUriella  Clem, 

Though  the  food-plant  and  metamorphosis  of  this  Tineid  were  not 
mentioned  by  Clemens  (Tineina,  p.  182),  Mr.  Chambers  stated  that  the 
larva  lives  in  a  linear  miu^bent  back  on  itself. 

Afatik.— Antennie  dark  fuscoas ;  basal  Joint  silvery  white.  Head  reddish  yellow. 
Fore  wings  purplish  fuscous,  with  a  rather  broad,  slightly  oblique  silvery  band 
exterior  to  the  middle  of  the  wing.  On  the  costa  of  the  wing  the  band  is  rather 
nearer  to  the  base  than  on  the  inner  margin ;  cilia  pale  grayish.  Hind  wings  pale 
gray,  with  pale-gray  cilia.  Fhorax  dark  fuscous,  with  a  purplish  hue.  Legs  and 
abdomen  beneath  yellowish,  with  a  brassy  luster ;  the  hind  tibiss  fuscous. 

56.  Oeleohia  fungivorelUt  Clem,* 

The  following  account  of  this  moth  is  from  Clemens'  Tineina :    * 

Hy  friend  Bir.  Benj.  D.  Walsh,  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  writes  to  me  that  *'  the  larva 
mines  a  cabbage-like  gall,  kra$$iooide8  peculiar  to  Salix  long\foUa,  and  a  pine*oone- 
like  gall  on  Salix  oordata  named  strobiloides  by  Osten  Sacken.''  The  ornamentation  of 
the  imago  is  similar  to  that  of  G.  roseosuffusellat  tbe  larva  of  which  inhabits  the 
fruit  panicles  of  sumach.  Imago  occurs  August  1  to  l.'S.  Bred  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh, 
Bock  Island,  lU. 

ifo^i^.— Fore  wings  roseate-white,  freely  dusted  with  testaceous-brown  along  the 
inner  margin  fh>m  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  the  costal  half  of  the  wing  being 
banded  with  alternate  roseate- white  dusted  with  brownish,  and  testaceous-brown 
bands;  near  the  base  of  the  wing  is  an  oblique  testaceous  band  extended  a  little  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  wing,  margined  externally  by  a  roseate-white  band,  having^  a 
central  line  of  brownish  atoms.  Another  testaceous  band,  placed  about  the  basal 
third  of  the  costa,  is  oblique,  and  extends  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing ;  its 
dorsal  edge  is  couTex  and  the  costal  edge  concave.;  it  is  broadest  in  the  middle  of  the 
wing  and  termioat-es  in  a  point,  Just  beneath  which  is  a  black  or  dark  brown  dot  en- 
circled with  whire  or  roseate- white.  Towards  the  apex  of  the  wing  is  a  aemi-circalar 
testaceous,  costal  patch  margined  with  white  or  roseate-white.  The  apical  portion 
of  the  wing  is  dusted  fVeely  with  testaceous,  and  at  the  base  of  the  cilia,  near  the 
anal  angle,  are  one  or  two  black  dots.  Cilia  testaceous,  with  a  white  patch  beneath 
the  tip  having  a  central  dark- brownish  cilial  line,  and  a  white  or  roseate- white  patch 
at  the  anal  angle. 

Antennse  dark  brown,  slightly  annnlated  with  shining  white.  Head  whitish  tinted 
with  fuscous.  Labial  palpi  white ;  second  Joint  with  three  blackish  rings,  one  at  the 
base,  one  in  the  middle  and  one  near  the  tip ;  terminal  Joint  with  four  blackish  rings, 
one  at  the  base,  two  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  the  extreme  tip. 

57.  Oelechia  salicifungiella  Clemens. 

'^  The  larva,''  says  Clemens  (Tineina,  p.  262),  mines  the  same  gall, 
brassicoidesj  as  O.fungivorella.  Mr.  Walsh  bred  six  specimens,  of  which 
he  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  three.    Although  fungivordla  is  tinged 


*  Of  this  I  received  two  specimens  from  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh.    The  exp.  aL  is  5^x6 
lines.— H.  T.  S.  jigitized  by  GoOgle 
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with  roseate  in  the  white  markings,  I  can  perceive  no  tendency  in  the 
eight  specimens  of  this  imago,  that  Mr.  Walsh  has  so  liberally  sent  me, 
to  merge  into  the  ornamentation  of  salicifungiella.  Certainly  the  char- 
acter of  the  markings  is  the  same  in  each,  and'  it  is  possible  that  we  have 
here  bnt  a  single  species.  The  imago  occurs  August  3-13.  Bred  by 
Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh.'^ 

Molh. — Fore  wings  red,  irregalarly  marked  with  whitish.  Near  the  hase  is  a 
whitish  bandy  powdered  with  dark  fascons,  which  carves  across  the  fold,  including 
the  inner  margin,  and  reaches  the  middle  of  the  wing;  the  part  beneath  the  fold  is 
tinged  with  reddish  and  sometimes  with  pale  brownish.  Adjoining  this  band  ezteri- 
orily  is  a  dark  brownish-red,  carved  band,  which  does  not  cross  the  fold.  On  the 
costa  are  three  small  white  spots,  one  near  the  tip,  one  aboat  the  middle  and  one  ex- 
terior to  the  brownish-red  band.  The  margin  of  the  wing  is  powdered  with  dark 
fascons  cilia  red.    Hind  wings  dark  gray ;  cilia  grayish-fhscons. 

Head  reddish.  Antennse  black,  annnlated  with  white.  Labial  palpi  pale  red ; 
second  joint  with  two  blackish  rings ;  terminal  joint  with  three  black  rings  and  a 
black  dot  at  the  base,  extreme  tip  black.    (Clemens.) 

58.  Oeleohia,  undescribed  species  (Chambers). 

Imago  unknown.  The  larva  sews  together  willow  leaves  at  great 
elevations  in  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

59.  Marmara  salictella  Clem.* 

The  following  account  of  this  moth  is  copied  from  Clemens's  posthu- 
mous work  on  the  Tineina: 
The  larva  mines  the  young  branches  of  the  yellow  willow  tree.    I 

*  It  leaves  its  mine  at  maturity  to  weave  a  white  semi-transparent  cocoon  within 
some  crevice  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  on  which  it  feeds  or  npon  the  gronnd.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  cocoon  is  covered  with  little  froth-like  globules,  which  resemble  minute 
pearls. 

The  imago  rests  with  the  front  part  of  the  body  elevated,  and,  I  believe,  the  fore- 
feet applied  to  the  breast,  like  the  members  of  the  genus  Tisoheria,  The  antennie 
are  held  extended  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  have  a  constant  trembling  motion. 

Larva. — ^The  larva  is  much  flattened,  and  the  segments  separated  by  deep  incis- 
ions, particularly  on  the  sides.  The  head  is  extremely  thin,  circular,  with  a  peculiar 
appendage  in  front  of  the  mandibles  similar  to  that  found  in  the  larva  of  Hthocolletis 
of  the  second  groap,  which  it  likewise  resembles  in  form.  Like  these  it  has  three 
feet  and  three  abdominal  prolegs  and  one  terminal  pair,  all  very  short. 

ifotft.— Hind  wings  setiform.  The  subcostal  vein  is  faint,  attenuated,  and  simple. 
The  discal  vein  free,  central  and  two-branched.  The  median  vein  simple.  Fore- 
wings  narrowly  lanceolate.  The  disk  long,  narrow,  and  closed.  The  subcostal  vein 
is  weU  defined  from  the  base  to  the  first  marginal  branch,  which  appears  to  be  a  cou- 
tinnation  of  it.  But  from  the  origin  of  the  first  marginal  branch  the  vein  is  greatly 
attenuated,  and  is  deflected  towards  the  middle  of  the  wing  and  subdivides  into  two 
branches  opposite  the  point  at  which  the  first  marginal  branch  attains  the  costs. 
The  two  branches  into  which  the  subcostal  divides  are  delivered  one  to  the  costa 
just  behind  the  tip  and  the  other  midway  between  this  and  the  costal  end  of  the  first 
marginal  branch.  The  median  vein  is  two-branched,  and  is  well  defined  from  the 
base  to  its  branches,  all  of  which  are  attenuated.    The  posterior  branch  is  short. 
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have  always  found  it  in  those  that  spring  ftom  the  trnnk.  Its  mine  is 
extremely  long  and  very  narrow,  being  only  a  track  beneath  the  yoong 
and  delicate  cuticle  of  the  branches  sufficiently  wide  to  accommodate 
the  body  of  the  miner.  At  first  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  same,  but 
atler  some  months  it  is  easily  traced  by  the  elevated  line  of  reddish- 
brown  matter  that  marks  the  course  of  it.  Thus  it  is  easily  found  in 
early  spring  before  the  buds  have  expanded,  and  the  larva  may  be 
sought  in  April,  and  is  easily  reared.  In  the  spring  the  larva  is  of  a 
dark  lemon-yellow  color  without  markings,  and  at  this  time  the  larva 
can  be  seen  through  the  cuticle  of  the  branch.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  or  rather  about  the  10th  of  the  month,  the  larva  will  be  found 
banded  alternately  with  red  and  yellow,  with  two  black  dorsal  dashes 
on  the  second  segment.  (I  regard  the  head  as  the  first.)  This  is  the 
indication  that  it  has  reached  its  maturity,  and  in  a  day  or  two.  it  cuts 
the  cuticle  and  leaves  the  mine  to  weave  its  cocoon,  sometimes  in  the 
angle  of  a  bud  on  the  branch  of  which  it  has  been  feeding,  and  some- 
times on  acUacent  substances. 

In  rearing  this  insect  it  is  simply  necessary  to  thrust  the  branches  of 
the  willow  into  wet  sand  contained  in  some  convenient  vessel  and  to 
protect  them  so  that  the  larvss  can  not  wander  after  leaving  their 
mines. 

The  perfect  insect  appears  after  a  pupation  of  about  a  month,  or,  as 
is  the  case  of  one  specimen  specially  observed,  in  twenty-six  days.  It 
may  be  found  as  an  imago,  therefore,  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Moth,— Forewlngfi  dark  fasoons,  with  a  silvery  white  band  at  the  basal  third  of 
the  wing,  and  a  slightly  obliqae  one  of  the  same  hne  in  the  middle,  inclined  towards 
the  inner  angle.  Near  the  tip  of  the  wing  are  dorsal  and  costal  sUvery  white  spots 
opposite  each  other.  Behind  the  dorsal  spot  is  a  narrow,  somewhat  carved  white 
streaky  extending  from  the  apical  cilia  to  the  middle  of  the  wing.  Cilia  Bilvery 
grayish  at  the  tips.  Hind  wings  grayish  fascoos.  AntennaB  grayish  Aiscons.  Head 
silvery  white.  Labial  palpi  silvery,  the  hairs  of  the  second  Joint  toaohed  with  fas- 
coas.    Maxillary  palpi  dark  foscoas.    (From  Clemens's  Tineina.) 

60.  Batraekedra  saHoipomimella  Clem. 

The  following  account  is  copied  from  Clemens : 

This  is  a  very  interesting  ^'micro,^  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
specific  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  European  Batrachedra  prceangusta, 
but  of  the  discovery  of  its  larva  by  one  of  our  most  gifted  and  promis- 
ing entomologists,  Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Walsh,  of  Bock  Island,  Ul. 

In  the  note  which  accompanied  the  perfect  insects,  Mr.  Walsh  writes: 

I  inclose  herewith  several  specimens  of  a  moth  bred  fh>m  the  Tenthredinidoos  gall, 
salieiB-pomum  Walsh  manascript,  and  a  single  one  from  the  Cecidomyldoaa  gall,  8. 

and  the  next  is  delivered  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  and  receives  an  oblique  discal  vein 
from  the  last  branch  of  the  subcostal,  which  closes  the  disk.    The  submedian  vein 

is  simple.    Head  smooth,  with  appressed  scales.    Ocelli, f    Antenn»  one> 

third  less  long  than  the  forewings.  Labial  palpi  slender,  ascending,  not  higher  than 
the  vertex ;  the  second  Joint  is  scaly,  the  third  smooth.  Beneath  the  labial  palpi 
are  small,  ascending  maxillary  palpi.    Tongae  naked,  as  long  as-the  fore  ooxie  and 
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rhodoides  Walsh.  This  is  the  inseot  that  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  as  being  very 
prettily  marked  in  the  larval  state,  each  segment  having  a  broad  black  band,  and 
the  ground  color  being  whitish.  I  had  a  single  one  come  out  last  summer,  but  the 
^rreat  bulk  of  th«)m  hy bemated  either  in  the  larva  or  pupa  state  and  came  out  May  8  to 
20.  They  vary  but  little.  I  have  beaten  larvse  of  very  similar  appearance  off  oak 
trees. 

So  £Eur  as  I  am  informed  the  larva  is  ankuown  to  European  Lepidop- 
terists,  although  it  is  recorded  that  the  perfect  insect,  proeangusta,  is 
very  common  among  willows  and  poplars  in  July,  and  may  frequently 
be  observed  sitting  on  the  trunks  of  those  trees  with  the  anterior  feet 
put  back  like  Bdellia  and  the  head  raised  a  little. . 

Mr.  Walsh  has  the  honor  of  having  made  an  interesting  discovery 
that  puts  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  respecting  the  larva  and  its  food- 
plant. 

This  larva  occurred  in  abundance  August  23,  and  subsequently  in  the  Tenthredi- 
nidons  gall,  S.  pomum,  Walsh  manuscript,  which  grows  on  the  leaves  of  Salix  oor- 
4ata»  Each  gall  contained  but  a  single  larva,  unaccompanied  by  the  larva  of  the 
Nematus  which  makes  the  gall,  which  it  must  consequently  have  destroyed  or  starved 
out,  either  in  the  egg  or  in  the  larva  state. 

A  single  imago  came  out  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
them  came  out  next  spring,  May  8  to  20,  from  galls  kept  through  the  winter.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correlation  of  larva  and  imago,  because  no  other  Lepidopterous 
larva  or  Imago  occurred  in  the  gall  8.  pomum,  though  I  had  three  or  four  hundred  of 
them  in  my  breeding  vase.  The  insect  must  hibernate  normally  in  the  larva  state, 
for  I  noticed  numbers  of  them  in  the  spring  crawling  about  among  the  galls.  In  a 
state  of  confinement  it  generaUy  retires  to  the  inside  of  the  gall  to  assume  the  pupa 
state,  though  I  noticed  one  or  two  cocoons  spun  among  the  galls.  Probably  in  a 
state  of  nature  it  hybemates  in  the  gall,  comes  out  of  it  in  the  spring,  and  spins  its 
cocoons  among  dry  leaves  and  rubbish. 

I  also  bred  a  single  imago  of  this  same  species,  May  11,  from  the  Cecidomyidous 
gall,  S,  rhodoides,  Walsh,  from  galls  kept  through  the  winter,  and  I  found  in  the 
spring  a  denuded  imago  of  what  was  apparently  the  same  species,  dead  and  dry 
Amongst  a  lot  of  Tenthredinidous  galls,  S,  deamodiodes,  Walsh  manuscript,  which  is 
•closely  allied  to  S, pomum,  but  occurs  on  the  leaves  of  a  very  distinct  species  of  willow. 
Thus  we  have  three  different  willow  galls  inhabited  by  the  same  moth,  two  of  theui 
made  by  saw-flies  and  one  by  a  gall-gnat. 

I  have  several  times  beaten  off  black-oak  trees  larvse  apparently  very  similar  to 
this  Batrackodra,  and  with  the  same  harlequin-like  markings,  but  whether  the  two 
-are  specifically  identical  I  can  not  say. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Walsh  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  larva : 

Larva, — ^Length,  .20  inch.  Body  tapering  at  each  end,  opaque,  milky- whitish, 
with  a  few  short,  whitish  hairs.  The  first  segment  behind  the  head  with  an  obsemi- 
circular,  shining,  glabrous,  brown  dorsal  shield ;  second  segment  with  an  interrupted 
opaque  brown  dorsal  band  on  its  anterior  edge,  the  interruption  occupying  about 
•one-third  of  the  baud ;  segments  3  to  12  with  an  interrupted  opaque  brown  dorsal 
band  on  the  anterior  edge,  and  segment  11  with  a  similar  band  at  its  tip  also. 
Head  yellowish.  Legs  and  venter  immaculate  whitish.  Legs  six,  prologs  ten,  nor- 
mally arranged.  Spins  a  thread,  wriggles  much  when  disturbed,  and  runs  backward 
with  great  agility.     (Clemens'  Tineina.    Edited  by  H.  T.  Stainton.) 

Moih. — Forewings  fuscous,  with  a  rather  broad  whitish  stripe,  freely  dusted  with 
fuscous,  running  through  the  middle  of  the  wing  from  the  base  aud  along  the  apical 
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margin  to  the  tip.  Near  the  basal  third  of  the  wing  on  the  dorsal  edge  of  the  whitish 
stripe  is  an  elongate  blackish  brown  spot,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  wing  towards 
the  tip  it  is  edged  on  its  costal  side  by  a  blackish  brown  line,  which  contains  some- 
times a  spot  of  the  same  hue.  The  apical  portion  of  the  stripe  is  more  freely  dusted 
with  fuscous  than  the  other  portions.  Cilia  fuscous.  Hind  wings  fuscous,  cilia 
paler. 

Antennas  dark  fuscous,  without  white  annulations  except  near  the  tip.  Head  fus- 
cous above,  face  white.  Labial  palpi  dark  fuscous;  second  joint  with  a  white  ring 
at  the  extreme  tip,  sometimes  white  at  the  base,  with  a  broad  fuscous  ring  near  the 
tip ;  terminal  joint  fuscous,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  whitish  central  ring,  and  the 
extreme  tip  whitish.    (Clemens'  Tineina.) 

61.  Bmiraehedra  j^rcBOugiuta  (Haworth.) 
62.  Batraekedra  Molata  Zeller. 

Chambers  remarks  that  <Hhe  specific,  distinctoess  of  these  three 
species  seems  to  me  not  safflcientiy  established*  B.  salidpomella  was 
bred  firom  galls  made  by  other  insects  on  willows.  The  mode  of  feed- 
ing of  the  others  is  not  satisfactorily  determined." 

63.  The  American  cimbbx. 

Cimbex  atMiioana  Leach. 

Order  Htmbnoptera;  family  Tenthrbdinidjs. 

The  following  account  of  this  insect  is  copied  from  Professor  Biley'a 
report  as  TJ.  S.  Entomologist  for  1884 : 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  last,  Admiral  Ammen,  who  is  noted  in  Washington 
for  his  devotion  to  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  brought  us  specimens  of  this  large 
saw-fly,  with  an  account  of  its  injuries  to  his  imported  willows,  not  as  usual  by  the 
larva,  but  by  the  gnawing  of  the  perfect  fly,  the  plantation  being  described  as  look- 
ing as  if  a  Are  had  run  over  it,  or  as  if  it  had  suffered  by  a  severe  frost.  As  this  habit 
was  new,  so  far  as  we  have  any  records,  and  as  nothing  was  known  of  the  mode  of 
oviposit  ion  in  the  species,  we  had  the  matter  investigated.  The  tips  of  many  of  the 
plants  were  found  to  be  dark  brown  and  dead;  the  dried-up  portion  extended  2  to- 
4  inches  from  the  tip.  Upon  investigation  it  was  plain  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  a  very  fine  but  deep  transverse  incision  just  below  the  dead  portion  of  the  willow, 
the  incision  often  extending  more  than  half  way  around  the  twig,  or  there  being  a 
number  of  smaller  incisions,  one  above  the  other.  (Fig.  194,  h.)  All  these  incisions 
were  so  narrow  that  they  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  feeding 
purposes ;  but  in  many  instances  a  number  of  larger  marks,  usually  of  an  oblong 
shape,  were  visible,  and  looked  as  though  they  had  been  made  for  food. 

According  to  Admiral  Ammen  this  injury  had  been  done  by  the  saw-flies  in  the 
latter  part  of  May ;  but  on  the  5th  of  June  the  flies  had  for  the  most  part  disap- 
peared, and  Mr.  Schwarz,  who  made  examinatiou  after  our  departure  for  Europe,, 
found  at  that  date  but  a  single  female,  sitting  on  a  branch  of  about  6™°^  in  diameter^ 
and  just  in  the  act  of  cutting  one  of  the  incisures  referred  to  above.  The  insect 
worked  its  mandibles  in  a  very  slow  and  deliberate  manner,  and  made  but  little 
headway  in  cutting  during  the  three  or  four  minutes  he  watched  its  workings. 
Upon  examination  the  twig  was  found  to  contain  three  such  incisures,  each  reaching 
more  than  half  way  around. 

The  eggs  and  mode  of  orlpo«t^it.— Whether  or  not  the  cutting  of  the  tips  is  made  for 
feeding  purposes,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  ovipositiou,  as  no  trace 
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of  the  eggs  conld  be  foand  either  on  the  dead  part  of  the  twig  or  in  the  liying  por- 
tion Jnst  beneath.  The  eggs  are  deposited  between  the  epidermis  and  paranchyma 
of  the  leaf.  When  looking  over  the  plants  £rom  above,  the  place  of  oviposition  i». 
hardly  perceptible,  appearing  as  a  very  slight  blister-like  swelling,  accompanied  on 
one  side  by  a  faint  fermginons  line,  bnt  otherwise  not  differing  in  color  firom  the  rest 
of  the  leaf.  On  the  nnder  side,  however,  these  blisters  were  very  plainly  visible, 
being  mnch  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  leaf,  and  having,  in  the  more  developed  con> 
dition,  a  reddish  tinge.    These  blisters  closely  resemble  those  of  other  saw-flies,^ 


Fig.  IM-^Olmbex  of  the  willow :  a,  leaf  containing  the  eggs ;  b,  willow  twig  with  inoiaions ;  e,  egg  r 
d,  young  larva;  e,  mature  larva;  /,  ooooon;  g,  the  same  oat  away  to  show  the  pnpa,  h ;  A,  saw  of  the* 
fly,  i.  After  Biley. 
« 
which  insert  their  eggs  in  leaves  and  are  nsnally  nearly  circular  in  outline  (some- 
times nearly  oval),  and  distinctly  elevated  above  the  general  surface  of  the  leaf, 
though  otherwise  quite  flat.  They  are  always  on  the  face  of  the  leaf,  usually  nearer 
to  the  outer  margin  than  to  the  midrib,  never  on  or  near  the  midrib  and  rarely 
extending  across  one  of  the  side  ribs.  Their  number  varies  from  one  to  nine  or  more 
on  a  single  leaf.  Where  there  are  several  they  are  generally  situated  in  a  longitudi- 
nal row,  the  individual  blisters  being  then  always  separated  by  the  intervening  side 
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ribs.  Sometimes  two  rows  of  these  blisters  are  found  on  the  same  leaf.  The  place 
of  insertion  of  the  ovipositor  is  always  plainly  visible,  as  a  nearly  straight  slit 
(nsually  closed)  of  fermginons  or  brownish  color  at  or  near  that  edge  of  the  blister 
which  is  nearest  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  thns  indicating  that  while  ovipositing 
the  female  fly  grasps  the  edge  of  the  leaf  with  her  fore  legs.    (Fig.  194,  a.) 

Leaves  infested  with  eggs,  although  not  rare,  were  by  no  means  so  abandant  as 
should  have  been  expected  from  the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  imagoa.  A 
great  many  plants  (and  among  them  many  with  their  tops  cat  off)  were  not  infested, 
while  occasionally  a  plant  conld  be  found  with  four  or  five  infested  leaves,  mostly 
about  the  middle  or  near  the  top  of  the  plant. 

The  egg,  when  about  ready  to  hatch,  is  oblong  oval,  somewhat  flattened,  and  with 
its  shell  so  thin  and  pliable  that  it  not  only  loses  its  regular  shape  by  the  slightest 
pressure,  but  even  by  the  position  or  movements  of  the  embryo  larva  within.  The 
ehell  is  perfectly  hyaline,  with  no  visible  sculpture  besides  some  fine,  irregular,  and 
variable  wrinkles.  Its  surface  is  very  sticky.  At  an  earlier  stage  th^  egg  ib  elon- 
gate and  nearly  cylindrical.  Through  the  whitish  epidermis  of  the  blister  the  shape 
of  the  egg  is  always  readily  perceptible  as  a  transverse  (i.  e.,  parallel  or  nearly 
parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf)  object  of  a  decided  green  color.    (Fig.  194,  o.; 

The  young  larva,  after  hatching  remains  for  some  time  within  the  blister,  but 
finally  leaves  it  through  an  irregular  slit  at  the  middle  of  the  epidermis.  Its  color 
is  bluish  gray.    (Fig.  194,  d.) 

The  recently  excluded  larvie  are  uniformly  curled  up  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaL 

Three  varieties  of  cultivated  willows  were  found  to  be  ii^ured  by  the  perfect  daw- 
fly,  while  egg  blisters  could  only  be  found  on  two  varieties. 

The  willows  affected  were  the  American  green  ozier,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Golden. 

Bemedies, — It  would  be  quite  practicable,  considering  the  small  area  to  be  pro- 
tected and  the  conspicuous  size  of  the  insect  and  its  clumsy  movements,  to  catch  the 
perfect  flies  by  means  of  a  net;  but  the  application  of  arsenical  poisons  would  be 
«urer,  and  would  also  rid  the  willows  of  many  other  enemies. 

"  For  some  years"  says  Mr.  Bmner  "  the  large  saw-fly  (Cimbex  amerieana)  has  at- 
tracted my  attention  at  various  points  in  Nebraska,  by  its  habit  of  frequenting 
hedges  of  white  willow  in  preference  to  the  various  species  of  the  native  willow. 
During  the  summer  its  large,  green,  slug-like  larv»  would  be  met  with  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  until  the  present  summer  have  I  learned  that  it  appeared  in  such  great 
nnmbers  as  to  completely  defoliate  the  trees. 

''About  three  weeks  ago  (August  31)  I  visited  Mr.  G.  M.  Dodge,  of  Glenooe,  Dodge 
County,  and  while  driving  across  the  country  observed  that  nearly  every  hedge  of 
this  willow  had  been  more  or  less  injured  by  some  insect  which  had  stripped  the 
trees  of  most  of  their  leaves.  I  at  once  attributed  the  work  to  the  striped  cotton- 
wood  beetle  (Plagiodera  acripia),  which,  as  you  have  shown,  has  been  known  to  ii^ure 
various  species  of  willow,  as  well  as  the  poplars  and  cottonwood  in  this  and  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Upon  speaking  to  Mr.  Dodge  in  reference  to  the  subject,  he 
informed  me  that  the  work  was  that  of  the  above  named  saw-fly.  He  also  stated 
that  the  larvae  had  been  so  numerous  on  many  of  the  hedges  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
borhood as  to  completely  defoliate  the  trees  before  they  (the  larv»)  had  attained  frill 
growth,  and  that  they  had  therefore  proved  the  cause  of  their  own  destruction. 

**  At  other  points,  however,  where  the  larv®  were  less  numerous,  they  have  matured, 
4ind  will  evidently  make  their  appearance  in  force  next  season,  provided  no  nnfore- 
-seen  providence  intervenes. 

*'  Mr.  Dodge  also  informed  me  that  this  saw-fly  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years—always  working  on  the  white  willow  in  preforence  to 
the  native  species." 

A  Oimbex-like  saw-fly  larva  occurred  on  the  willow  at  Brunswick,  Me^ 
Angust  6, 1886,  September  3, 1885.  It  is  represented  by  the  very  poor 
«ketch  in  PI.  v,  fig.  11.  ^         j 
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Larva, — Head  large,  as  wide  as  the  body,  roanded,  pale  yellowish ;  eyes  black,  con- 
«pioaoas;  legs  pale  whitish  green ;  eight  pairs  of  abdomiual  legs ;  abdomen  closely 
rolled  ap  when  at  rest  like  a  Helix.  All  the  segments  finely  wrinkled ;  the  ridges 
bearing  small  flattened  warts.  Spiracles  black.  Body  glaacous-green.  Length 
IS*"*™. 

64    Qaleruoa  decora  Say. 

The  most  namerons  and  most  dangerous  of  the  enemies  of  the  willow  referred  to 
by  Professor  Riley  is,  beyond  question,  the  willow  Galeraca  {Galeruca  decora  Say), 
of  which  young  larvse  and  images  were  met  with  everywhere  on  the  leaves.  The 
character  of  its  injury  and  its  natural  history  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  those  of 
the  imported  elm  leaf-beetle  {G,  xanthomelana).  Its  eggs  are  a  little  larger,  brighter 
•colored,  and  less  acuminate,  and  the  young  larv®  of  darker  color,  but  not  otherwise 
•dififerent.  Full-grown  larvse  were  not  found  early  in  June  and  only  a  few  egg- 
ciasters. 

65.  Colaspia  trieiU  Olivier. 

Next  in  importance,  says  Riley,  comes  Colaepis  tristUf  which  in  the  imago  state 
preferably  feeds  upon  the  very  young,  not  yet  fully  developed,  leaves.  Its  larva, 
which  no  doubt  has  subterranean  habits,  was  not  met  with,  and  it  probably  feeds  on 
the  roots  of  some  other  plant. 

66.  The  wilix>w  dolerus. 

Doterua  arveneie  Say. 

Order  H ymenoptera.  ;    family  TEKTHREDiNiDiG. 

The  following  account  of  this  insect  is  copied  verbatim  from  Professor 
Forbes'  third  report  on  the  injarions  insects  of  Ulinois: 

From  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  observant  fhiit  growers  of  my  acquaintance, 
I  have  heard  from  time  to  time  of  a  <<  steel-blue  fly  ^'  which  clustered  in  spring  upon 
the  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  pear,  either  eating  them  or  blighting  them  and  causing 
<hem  to  drop.  On  the  30th  March  he  sent  me  specimens  from  his  pear  trees,  and  I 
found  them  to  be  the  adults  of  the  above  two  species  which  are  known  as  willow  saw- . 
flies,— so  called  because  their  green,  many-footed  larvss  feed  on  the  leaves  of  willows. 
The  evidence  against  these  saw-flies  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  abundant  and 
bosy  upon  the  opening  buds  and  fresh  blossoms  of  the  pear  and  of  some  other  trees, 
for  many  days  in  succession,  and  that  the  blossoms  afterwards  fell  without  setting 
frait.  Afterwards  a  similar  but  more  positive  charge  against  these  insects  appeared 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  Western  Rural,  of  Chicago,  for  May  17, 1884,  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  couple  of  bhgs  that  are  working  on  fruit  trees  here. 
They  ruin  many  blossom  buds  by  sucking  the  sap  out  of  tbem,  sometimes  causing 
them  to  foil  off  just  before  opening.  They  make  their  appearance  as  soon  as  the 
trees  begin  to  grow.  Yon  will  notice  there  arc  two  colors  of  bugs — red  and  black. 
Is  there  any  way  to  get  rid  of  them  f  Poison  won't  do  it,  for  I  have  tried  London  pur- 
ple. They  suck  the  sap  mostly,  although  I  think  later  in  the  season  they  eat  the 
leaves  some,  but  I  am  not  suro  of  it.    They  work  on  pear  worse  than  others.'' 

The  first  of  these  species,  DoUrue  arvensie,  was  originally  described  by  Thomas  Say 
in  1824,  and  the  second,  less  common  but  still  abundant,  by  Beauvois  in  1805. 
Although  the  larvse  of  the  former,  at  least,  have  been  known  for  a  long  time  to  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  willow,  they  have  not  otherwise,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  sus- 
pected of  any  injury  to  vegetation  of  economic  importance,  all  the  references  to  them 
in  the  literature  of  entomology  being  of  a  strictly  technical  character.  From  other 
insects  occurring  in  similar  situations,  with  which  they  are  at  all  li^VS}^cM^<^<^^' 
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foandedy  they  may  be  distiagaished  by  the  following  characters  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  family  Tenthredinids  to  which  these  insects  belong: 

The  first,  Doleru9  arven$i8,  is  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length  by 
about  one-third  as  wide,  and  measures  not  far  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  across  the 
extended  wings.  The  head  and  body  are  dark  steel  bine  except  the  thorax,  which  is 
variegated  with  yeUow  and  black. 

67.  Dolerm  bioolor  Beauv. 

Beferring  to  the  second  species  of  Dolerns,  Forbes  continaes  his 
accoant  as  follows : 

The  other  species,  Dolerus  biooUfr,  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  first,  brownish  yellow 
except  the  wings,  the  head,  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  and  the  legs,  all  of  which  are 
black. 

Both  these  insects  are  abundant  every  where  in  early  spring,  and  the  larve  of  both^ 
similar  in  appearance  to  green  caterpillars,  but  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
eleven  pairs  of  legs,  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  willow  a  little  later  in  the  season. 

Careful  watching  in  the  field  soon  convinced  me  that  these  saw-flies  were  neither 
biting  nor  piercing  the  buds  or  flowers,  but  that  they  were  merely  licking  off  the 
semi-fluid  exudation  firom  the  surface  of  the  bud  scales.  Dissecting  the  specimena 
and  examining  the  content^  of  their  stomachs  with  the  microscope,  I  found  only  a 
clear  fluid,  without  a  trace  of  solid  matter  except  occasional  spheres  consisting  of 
clusters  of  threads  of  fungous  parasites  Critically  searching  the  surface  of  a  bud 
scale  which  these  flies  had  but  Just  worked  over,  I  saw  that  no  injury  whatever  had 
been  done  to  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  even  the  slender  hairs  witii  which  the  scalea 
were  covered  being  wholly  undisturbed.  Watching  the  flies  with  a  glass,  I  could 
see  that  their  biting  Jaws  remained  all  the  time  closed,  but  that  their  flap-like  max- 
ill»  were  continually  employed  in  mopping  up  the  moisture  fW>m  the  viscid  surface, 
and  as  they  have  no  month-parts  capable  of  piercing  the  substance  of  a  plant,  it  waa 
clear  that  no  injury  was  being  done.  Finally,  I  confined  a  lot  of  the  saw-flies  in  a 
breeding  cage  with  pear  buds  not  yet  open.  The  insects  industriously  worked  over 
the  surfaces  of  the  unopened  buds  and  even  entered  the  flowers  as  they  expanded, 
but  did  neither  any  visible  injury  whatever.  The  buds  afterwards  aU  opened  out  in 
abundant  bloom,  and  remained  fresh  for  several  days,  while  the  poor  saw-flies,  hav- 
ing lapped  up  oU  the  sirup  available,  starved  to  death  in  the  midst  of  the  uninjured 
blossoms.  A.  little  experiment  showed  that  they  were  especially  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  pyrethrum,  and  that  a  single  thorough  application  to  a  tree  would  kill 
all  upon  it  at  the  time. 

The  above  brief  account  of  these  insects  is  given  merely  to  set  at  rest  the  fears  of 
those  who,  like  my  correspondents,  may  be  led  to  attribute  to  them  serious  mischief 
reaUy  due  to  quite  other  causes.    (Forbes.) 

G8.  NematM  ventralU  Say. 

The  larvae  of  this  saw-fly  were  foand  by  Dr.  Harris  od  leaves  of  the 
willow  Jane  22 ;  they  span  their  cocoons  Jane  24,  the  flies  appearing 
from  Jaly  15  onward.  A  second  brood  of  these  ocoarred  on  the  nar- 
row-leafed dwarf  willow  September  5,  and  on  the  same  shrab  a  pair 
of  flies  apparently  recently  transformed.  The  cocoons  were  made  Sep- 
tember 20.  A  swarm  of  larvie  was  also  found  October  17.  (Harris 
Corn,  p.  2700 

i^rva.— Six-tenths  inch  long,  greenish  black,  and  with  ten  heart-shaped  oeher-yel- 
low  spots  on  each  side,  beginning  on  the  second  ring.  Prolegs  fourteen ;  viz,  twelve 
ventral  and  two  very  short  retractile  ones  to  the  last  ring,  all  of  a  whitish  color ; 
the  first  nair  on  the  fifth  ring,  snd  the  rest  (except  the  anal  pair)  on  (he  following 
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rings.  Body  transyersely  wrinkled,  bot  smooth.  Head  polished,  Jet  black.  Anal 
segment  (Just  above  the  flap)  with  two  minute  black  warts,  or  tranoated,  slender 
tabercles.  Carls  its  tail  when  at  rest.  (Harris'  Corr.,  p.  270.) 
.  Saw-fltf. ^Bl&ok ;  renter  and  feet  pale.  Male :  Hypostoma,  palpi,  and  mandibles 
»t  base  whitish ;  orbits  above  and  behind  piceoas  ;  thorax  dilated,  triangolar  line 
before  the  wing,  and  wing-scale  whitish ;  wings  slightly  dosky,  nervares  fascons ; 
feet  honey-yellow,  posterior  tarsi  black-brown  ;  tergnm  black,  segments  each  with  a 
yellow  band  of  which  the  four  terminal  ones  are  intermpted  in  the  middle ;  venter 
pale  honey-yellow.  Length,  one-fonrth  inch.  Female :  Orbits  all  roand,  whitish ; 
white  line  or  spot  before  the  wings  with  abont  three  obsolete  black  spots  before ; 
feet  white,  thighs  black  in  the  middle,  posterior  tarsi  blackish,  tergnm  black,  the 
bands  obsolete ;  venter  white  and  segments  blackish.    Length,  .3  inch.    (Say. ) 

69.  Selandriat  sp. 

This  species  was  observed  August  20,  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  eating  irreg- 
ular round  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  leaves  and  spinning  a  cocoon. 

Larva. — Body  slender,  cylindrical,  slightly  compressed.  Head  small,  round,  amber 
colored,  as  wide  as  the  body.  The  body  pea-green ;  the  heart  very  distinct,  forming 
a  dark  line  with  a  pale  yeUowish-green  line  on  each  side.  The  thoracic  feet  rather 
long.  Seven  pairs  of  abdominal  legs ;  the  last  (anal)  pair  modified,  being  very  short, 
and  like  the  tip  of  the  body,  pale  lilac ;  the  first  two  pairs  of  abdominal  legs  larger 
than  those  succeeding ;  the  sixth  pair  rudimentary.  The  spiracles  connected  by  a 
hair  line  of  yellowish  green.    Length,  8  to  9^"^. 

70.  Selandria  sp. 

The  larva  of  this  species  folds  the  leaves  of  different  species  of  wil- 
low longitudinally  on  one  side  of  the  midrib.  It  spins  a  cocoon  of  the 
usual  shape  August  28  to  31. 

Larva, — Head  large,  ronnd,  fall,  amber  colored.  Body  cylindrical,  pale,  flesh  col- 
ored, tapering  towards  the  end,  where  are  two  Jet-black  acute  spines,  with  a  broad 
base  extending  anteriorly.    Body  covered  with  short  hairs,  and  transversely  wrinkled. 

Length,  6™«». 

71.  Nematus  sp.  f 

Nematus  f  congeneric  with  one  occurring  on  BettUa  populifolia^  Bruns- 
wick,  September  6. 

Larva, — Head  small,  round,  black,  body  with  a  lateral  ridge ;  scalloped ;  each  seg- 
ment with  three  transverse  rows  of  black  warts ;  the  scallops  on  the  lateral  ridges 
black.    Thoracic  and  abdominal  false  legs,  except  last  pair,  blackish.    Length,  20'°>". 

72.  Unknown  saw-fly  larva. 

This  species  occurred  on  the  willow  at  Brans  wick.  Me.,  spinning  a 
cocoon  July  17. 

Larva, — Seven  pairs  of  abdominal  legs.  Head  glaucous  green ;  eyes  black.  Body 
pale  glaucous  green,  including  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  legs ;  the  body  frosted, 
with  a  double  dorsal  whitish  line,  and  one  on  each  side  below. 

73.  Nematus  t  larva. 

Obserred  at  Jackson,  N.  H.,  on  the  willow. 

XariHi.— Body  long  and  slender ;  anal  plate  peculiar,  being  broad  and  square,  with 
two  lateral  projections.  Seven  pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  the  last  pair  short  and 
thick.    Head  pale  greenish  amber,  with  a  broad  black  median  straight  band  extend- 
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iog  from  the  oocipnt  to  the  labram ;  aleo  a  lateral,  rather  paler,  band  extending  to 
the  black  eyes.  Body  speckled  irregalarlyy  especially  on  the  sides,  with  brown.  ▲ 
dark  dorsal  vascular  line,  inclosed  by  two  slender  fine  yellowish  lines.   Length,  17"™* 

74.  Large  nematusT  larva. 

This  false  caterpillar  occurred  freqaeutly  on  the  willow  at  Brans- 
wick,  Me.,  late  in  Angust. 

Xarra.— Eight  pairs  of  abdominal  legs.  Body  rather  thick,  long,  not  OMaUy  corled 
up  mnch  at  the  extremity,  with  no  markings,  warts,  or  spines.  Head  small,  roond, 
amber,  greenish  in  front,  eyes  distinct  and  black.  Body  wrinkled,  mnch  as  in  Qim- 
bex,  which  it  approaches  in  size,  pale  green  throughout ;  with  a  dorsal  pair  of  linsa 
composed  of  obscure  diffuse  irregular  faint  yellowish  patches  on  each  side  of  th^ 
vascular  line ;  and  a  similar  lateral  line,  also  obscure.    Length,  96™"*, 

75.  Chryaomela  big$b}fana  Kirby. 

Mr.  Goquillett  has  reared  this  leaf-beetle  from  the  willow,  on  which  it 
feeds.  He  foand  in  Illinois  two  larvae  Aogast  IS,  which  shortly  after- 
wards pnpated,  the  beetles  appearing  September  5.  The  species  was 
determined  by  Dr.  Horn.  (Can.  Ent.,  xv,  p.  22.)  It  is  not  uncommon  on 
willows  in  Maine  late  in  Jane. 

Zarf a.— Body  white,  tinged  with  yellow ;  spiracles  black  with  a  white  dot  in  the 
center  of  each ;  on  each  side  of  segments  2  and  3  is  a  curved  black  dash,  the  curve 
downwards;  cervical  shield  concolorous,  marked  with  a  blackish  spot  in  the  middle 
of  each  outer  edge ;  head  yellowish  brown,  ocelli  black,  in  two  clusters.  Length, 
10"°*. 

The  beetle.— Body  green,  palpi,  antenne,  and  legs  rufous;  anterior  margin  and  sides  of 
the  prothorax  reddish ;  elytra  pale  red  withasutural  stripe,  a  humeral  broken  bilobed 
spot,  and  several  dots  black  or  dark  green.  Color  and  sculpture  of  the  body  like 
those  of  the  preceding  species,  fh>m  which  0.  Ingsbyana  diifers  principally  in  having 
the  sides  and  anterior  margin  of  the  prothorax  reddisn  yellow ;  the  eljrtra  are  of  the 
same  color,  but  the  suture  itself  especially  at  the  base,  a  stripe  parallel  to  it,  a  large 
humeral  bilobed  spot,  the  interior  lobe  of  which  is  obtusangular  or  broken,  and 
several  irregular  dots  and  spots  on  the  elytra  are  black-greeu.  Length  of  the  body 
4  lines.    (Kir by.) 

76.  Chrysomela  spiretB  8aj, 

I  have  foand  this  species  on  willows  in  Maine  late  in  Jane. 

The  fteetZe.— Head  dark  green,-  tinged  with  brassy;  antennis  and  palpi  rufons; 
thorax  dark  green,  tinged  with  brassy ;  elytra  pale  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with 
rufous ;  each  with  about  seventeen  unequal  small  green  spots ;  a  larger  lunate  one 
originating  on  the  humerus ;  a  common  green  sntural  line,  which  sends  off  a  lateral 
short  branch  on  each  side  near  the  base;  beneath  blackish  green;  feet  rufons. 
Length,  i  inch. 

It  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  C.  philadelphioa  Fabr.,  but  is  smaller,  and  the  sntaral 
line  is  always  common,  whereas  in  the  pMladelpkioa  there  is  a  slender  subsutural  line 
on  each  elytron  always  insulated  from  the  suture  throughout  its  whole  length. 

77.  Chrysomela  philadelphioa  Linn. 

While  this  species  feeds  on  the  pine,  according  to  Fitch,  he  also  has 
observed  it  commonly  on  the  willow. 

The  beetle.— A,  very  convex  broad-oval  beetle  about  0.30  long,  of  a  dark  bottle- 
green  color,  with  white  wing-covers  sometimes  tinged  with  yellow  and  having  on 
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them  nameroos  spots  and  dots  of  dark  green  with  a  black  line  on  the  satnre  widened 
anteriorly  and  a  second  line  parallel  with  this  on  each  side,  the  antenna  and  lega 
rusty  red.    (Fitch.) 

78.  Crepidodera  helxine$  (Linn). 

The  adalt  Orepidodera  helxines  L.  was  foand  repeatedly  throughout 
May  in  central  and  southeastern  Illinois,  devouring  the  leaves  of  wil- 
lows, and  scarcely  less  commonly  upon  the  Lombardy  poplar  and  the 
balm  of  Gilead,  doing  decided  injury  to  young  trees  in  the  nurseries. 
(Forbes's  Bep.  Ins.  111.,  1883.) 

This  is  also  said  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Devereaux  to  be  very  abundant  on  the 
leaves  at  Clyde,  N.  T. 

79.  Phyllodeeta  vitellinat  (Linn). 

The  6€et7e.— Second  and  third  joints  of  the  antenne  of  nsnal  length.  Body  ohlong^ 
a  little  inclining  to  ovate,  glossy ;  underneath  black-bronzed,  scarcely  pnnctared ; 
above  bronzed  with  a  copper  tint,  minutely  punctured.  First  and  second  joints  of 
the  antennsD  rufons;  scutellam  impunctored ;  elytra  punctured  in  rows,  with  the  inter- 
stloes  indistinctly  punctured ;  tarsi  piceons  with  the  first  joint  rufons. 

80.  Oahrucella  9agittaricB  Qj\l. 

The  beetle,— Body  brown,  a  little  downy,  not  glossy.  Mouth  dirty  yellow ;  pro- 
thorax  transveree,  impressed,  reddish-yeUow,  with  three  black  nearly  confluent  spots ;. 
scntellum  subquadrangular,  truncated  at  the  apex ;  elytra  grossly  but  not  thickly 
punctured ;  suture  and  lateral  margin  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  elytron ;  anus  and 
lega  reddish  yellow ;  tarsi  darker.  Variety  B :  With  the  base  of  the  antenuad  yellow- 
ish ondemeath,  the  black  spots  on  the  prothorax  distinct,  and  the  elytra  entirely  of 
a  brownish  yellow. 

81.  Lina  (Plagiodera)  lappanioa  (Linn«). 

XiarvaB  of  Ploffiodera  lapponica  h.j  taken  on  the  willow  at  Normal^ 
June  24,  commenced  to  pupate  July  1,  and  to  emerge  on  the  3d,  the 
last  of  about  sixty  appearing  on  the  8th.    (Forbes's  Bep.  Ins.  111..  1883.) 

62.  Una  (Plagiodera)  eoHpia  Fabr. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ooquillett  writes  me  that  he  has  observed  this  beetle  on 
the  willow  in  Illinois. 

83.  The  skowy  tree-cricket. 

(Ecantkue  niveue  Serville. 

This  common  tree-cricket  has  been  quite  frequent,  congregating  in 
raspberry  and  blackberry  patches,  as  well  as  on  white  willow  hedges, 
where  it  often  causes  much  injury  by  filling  the  stems  and  twigs  of  these 
plants  with  its  eggs.  Several  species  of  Helianthus  and  one  Solidago 
are,  however,  its  chief  food-plants  in  Nebraska.  Scarcely  a  single  one  of 
these  weeds  escapes  without  the  eggs  of  one  or  more  of  the  crickets 
being  thrust  into  its  pithy  substance.  (L.  Bruner  in  Biley's  Bep.  Ii\j. 
Ins.,  U.  8.  Ag.  Dpt.,  1884,  p.  399.)  .i^,,,,  ,^  GoOglc 
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84.  LaoknuB  Bolicioola  Uhler  (Aphis  salieti  Harr.). 

Mr.  Monell  has  described  an  aphid  under  the  name  of  Ohaitophorui 
salicicola  which  Professor  Tliomas  (Eighth  Hep.  Ins.  111.,  p.  105)  questions 
whether  it  may  not  be  Luchnus  salicicola  Uhler.  We  copy  Harris' 
description  of  his  salicH. 

Stjflo  nullo,  oorniculU  hrevibu$fulvi$f  carpore  nigro^  immaeulatOf  t^arum  vents pedibusque 
fulvis. 

Black,  immaoalate ;  wiDgs  hyalhie,  the  veins,  the  anteDnae,  oomionbd,  and  legs  fal- 
Yons.  Body  black,  immaonlate;  first  and  second  Joints  of  the  antenna  black,  third 
fnlvons  at  base,  remainder  fnscont ;  comionl»  short,  fulvons ;  legs  folvoas,  tibis  at 
apex  and  tarsi  fascons.    Licngth,  abont  1  line.    Expanse  of  wings,  above  4  lines. 

Inhabits  the  willow,  living  on  the  nnder  side  of  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 
October  1,  1837. 

This  species  can  not  be  identical  with  A,  saliois  Linn.,  which  has  the  body  spotted 
with  white.    (Hariris' Corr.) 

85.  Chaitophorus  viminalis  Thomas. 

This  aphid  occurs  on  the  young  twigs  and  leaves  of  8alix  lueida  and 
8,  babylonica  in  Illinois. 

Apterous  individuals, ^YskTying  from  pale  green  to  light  yellow,  with  two  darker 
vittsd  on  the  abdomen  which  are  often  obsolete.  Entire  insect  coyered  with  long 
white  hair. 

Winged  individuals,  ^lleBd  and  thorax  black ;  abdomen  black,  except  the  margins 
and  style,  which  are  yellow.  Nectaries  a  little  longer  than  thick,  yellowish,  often 
slightly  fascons.  Antennae  hairy ;  seventh  joint  filiform,  almost  as  long  as  the  three 
preceding  taken  together.   Wings  hyaline.    Length,  1.52™"* ;  to  tip  of  wings,  2.54<'». 

86.  Chaitopkorus  smitkUB  Thomas. 

This  aphid  lives  on  the  leaves  of  Salix  dtba^  from  May  to  June,  at 
Peoria,  111.    (Miss  E.  A.  Smith.) 

Winged  form, — Qeneral  color  dusky  reddish.  Wings  hyaline;  yenation  very  van- 
able.  Nectaries  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  tarsi,  yasiform,  contracted  at  the  base, 
expanding  in  the  middle  and  again  contracted  at  the  apex;  the  month  flaring. 
Antenne  a  little  oyer  half  as  long  as  the  body,  the  third  joint  the  longest,  the 
fbnrth  and  fifth  snbeqnal,  and  the  sixth  Joint  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  preceding. 
Seyenth  Joint  slender,  yery  little  longer  than  the  preceding.  Rostnim  reaching  the 
third  pair  of  copse.     Length,  2.28*°'° ;  to  tip  of  winga^  4.56™". 

87.  Laohnus  dentatus  Le  Baron. 

Dr.  Le  Baron  describes  this  species  in  his  second  Beport  on  the 
Insects  of  Illinois,  p.  138.  It  occurs  in  great  numbers  in  October  and 
November  on  the  under  sides  of  the  branches  of  the  gray  willow,  and 
also  occurs  on  small  nursery  apple  trees. 

ifo<A.— Black ;  abdomen  dark  ash-colored,  with  six  transyerse  rows  of  black  dots. 
Antennffi  filiform,  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax ;  two  basal  Joints,  short  and  stent, 
the  third  as  long  as  the  three  terminal  ones  nnited;  these  three  eqnal.  Proboscis 
greenish  yellow  at  base.  Fore  wings  with  the  nsnal  stont  subcostal  yein,  and  u. 
yery  elongate  stigma ;  three  disooidal  yeius  (exclnsiye  of  the  stigmatic  vein),  mac^ 
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wider  apart  at  their  tips  than  at  their  bases;  third  Tein  two-forked ;  hind  wings 
with  a  subcostal  and  two  discoidal  veins,  the  latter  very  closely  approximate  at 
base  and  divergent  at  tip.  Thighs  dark  honey-yel- 
lowy  broadly  tipped  with  black  ;  tibis  dasky,  red- 
dish at  the  base. 

The  honey-tnbes  are  snbobsolete.  The  dots  on  the 
abdomen  are  very  distinct,  especially  on  the  fully 
grown,  wingless  individuals.  In  the  intermediate 
rows  the  dots  are  six  in  number,  the  two  middle 
ones  being  smaller  than  the  others.  Just  behind  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  occupying  the  place  of  ^^  i95._iiacAn«  denUUui;  en- 
the  two  middle  dots  in  the  fourth  row,  is  a  somewhat  Unred.   After  Ferbee. 

conspicuous  black,  conical  protuberance,  varying  in 

size  in  different  individuals,  and  sometimes  considerably  more  prominent  than  it  is 
represented  in  the  figure.  Length,  two- twelfths  of  an  inch ;  expanse  of  the  wings, 
six-tenths. 

88.  Chaitophorus  nigrce  Oestlund. 

Foand  by  Mr.  Oestland  on  the  leaves  of  SaUx  nigra  as  late  as  Octo- 
ber 26. 

Winged  form, — Similar  to  Aphis  in  general  appearance.  Entire  insect  with  long 
white  hairs.  Head  black,  rather  straight  in  front.  Antennse  about  as  long  as  the 
body,  black  except  base  of  iii ;  i  and  ii  as  usual  and  snbeqnal,  lu  longest,  iv  a  little 
shorter,  v  a  little  shorter  than  iv,  vi  abon  tone-half  of  v,  vii  as  long  as  iv,  setaceous ; 
III  to  V  moderately  cicatrized.  Eyes  dark  reddish-brown,  with  a  prominent  tubercle. 
Beak  rather  short,  hardly  reaching  second  coxs,  pointed.  Thorax  all  black,  pro- 
thorax  well  developed,  pronotum  not  narrowed  in  the  middle.  Wings  as  usual. 
Legs  with  the  femora  more  or  less  blackish,  and  the  tibise  pale.  Abdomen  wholly 
black  or  slightly  pale,  brown  along  the  sides.  Honey-tubes  tuberculiform,  not  longer 
than  broad,  thickest  at  base,  usually  paler  than  the  body.  Style  tubercle-like,  or 
even  knobbed  as  in  Callipterus.    Length  of  body  .06;  to  tip  of  wings  .10. 

Wingles9form,'-Qenend  color  a  dull  blackish-brown.  Body  flat,  obovate  or  oblong, 
quite  hairy  and  tubercular  in  young  specimens,  becoming  smooth  in  full-grown. 
Antennse  about  one-half  the  body  or  a  little  longer,  pale  at  base,  dusky  towards  the 
apex;  relative  length  of  the  joints  as  in  winged  form;  joints  with  long  white  hairs, 
not  very  numerous.  Abdomen  usually  with  the  middle  and  the  margins  slightly 
paler.    Honey-tubes  as  in  the  above  form.    Length  of  body  .06.   (Oestlund.)* 

89.  Hhopaloaiphum  saliois  Mouell. 

This  aphid  occurs  on  the  under  side  of  leaves  of  Salix  luoida^  8.  nigraj 
and  8.  b€U>ylonica. 

Winged  individuals,— Kes^  and  thorax  dusky ;  abdomen  green,  with  various  irregu- 
lar, darker  green  markings.  Antennae  about  half  as  long  as  the  body,  not  mounted 
on  frontal  tubercle ;  the  third  and  fourth  Joints  somewhat  dentate ;  apical  joint  half 
as  long  again  as  the  preceding ;  third  and  fourth  joints  often  subconnate.  Nectaries 
light  green,  reaching  to  the  tip ;  the  basal  portion  slender,  expanding  at  the  middle 
to  twice  its  former  diameter,  and  again  suddenly  contracted  at  the  month,  which  is 
famished  with  the  usual  annulus.  Tail  yellowish,  about  one-third  as  long  as  the 
nectaries.  Length  1.52"™;  to  tip  of  wiugs,  3.04™".  Apterops  individuals  entirely 
pale  green,  with  two  darker  dorsal  vittee. 

90.  Chion<upi8  saliois  (Linn.). 

Specimens  of  Chionaspis  fraxini  received  from  England,  states  Pro- 
fessor Comstock  (Ag.  Bt.,  1880),  are  identical  with  O.  salicia  received 


*  Fourteenth  Ann.  Rep.  Qeol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Minnesota,  1886,  p.  4^ 
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from  M.  Signoret  Professor  Oomstock  has  also  received  this  species 
from  Ithaca,  N".  T.,  and  from  8t  Louis,  Mo.,  in  each  case  occurring 
upon  willow. 

Scale  offemale.—The  eoale  of  the  female  is  of  the  form  oharacteristio  of  the  genus, 
being  long,  narrow  at  the  anterior  end,  and  broadly  widened  posteriorly.  £xavi» 
dark  yellow,  normally  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  excretion ;  this,  however,  is 
easily  remoTed.  Scale,  snowy  white.  Length,  3  to  4««»  (.13  inch) ;  width  near  pos- 
terior end,  l.&^  (.06  inch). 

Female.—The  body  of  the  female  is  reddish.  The  last  segment  differs  from  that 
•of  C.  ortkolohis  as  follows:  The  median  lobes  are  joined  at  the  base,  and  are  widely 
separated  at  their  distal  extremities;  between  the  first  plate  and  the  second  lobe 
and  mesad  of  the  third  lobe  are  prolongations  of  the  body  wall,  which  extend  oandad 
as  &r  as  the  lobes,  and  bear  elongated  pores.  Immediately  laterad  of  the  third  group 
of  plates  is  a  prominent  prolongation  of  the  body  bearing  an  elongated  pore,  while 
in  the  case  of  C.  ortholohls  this  is  situated  at  one-third  the  distance  from  the  third  to 
the  fourth  group  of  plates.  In  C.  aalids  the  two  lateral  groups  of  plates  often  oon- 
sist  of  three  instead  of  two,  and  the  penultimate  segment  bears  at  least  six  plates; 
the  antepenultimate  three  or  four,  and  the  one  anterior  to  this,  one  or  two. 

Scale  of  male.— The  scale  of  the  male  is  long,  narrow,  with  the  sides  nearly  paral- 
lel.   It  is  tricarinated  and  snowy  white,  with  the  exuvl»  yellowish.     (Comstook.) 

91.  Chionaspii  ortholohiB  Comstock, 

According  to  Professor  Oomstock  (Ag.  Bt.,  1880),  this  scale  insect 
occurs  on  the  willow  at  San  Bernardino,  Oal.  It  infests  chiefly  the 
bark  of  the  small  whip-like  limbs  which  spring  from  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  Many  of  these  sprouts  were  dead  and  white  with  the  scales  of 
this  species.    The  eggs  were  observed  September  12. 

Scale  of  female.^The  scale  of  the  female  very  closely  resembles  that  of  C  eaUcU; 
it  is,  however,  smaller  and  narrower.    Length,  3  to  3.5°*™  (about  .08  inch). 

Female,— The  body  of  the  female  is  dark  purple.  The  last  segment  presents  the 
following  characters: 

The  anterior  groups  of  spinnerets  consist  of  from  ten  to  sixteen;  the  anterior  lat- 
erals of  eighteen  to  thirty,  and  the  posterior  laterals  of  sixteen  to  twenty. 

The  median  lobes  are  almost  contiguous ;  their  mesal  margins  are  paraUel  for  more 
than  half  their  length ;  the  distal  margin  of  eiach  is  rounded. 

Each  of  the  second  and  third  lobes  is  deeply  incised ;  the  lateral  lobule  in  each 
case  is  very  small,  often  obsolete;  the  mesal  lobule  is  large  and  rounded ;  the  distal 
margins  of  all  the  lobes  are  distinctly  crenate. 

The  plates  are  as  follows:  One  laterad  of  first  lobe;  one  or  two  laterad  of  second 
lobe;  two  laterad  of  third  lobe,  and  two  quite  large  ones  quite  near  the  penultimate 
segment.    The  pennltimate  segment  usually  bears  four  and  the  antepenultimate  one. 

The  spines  on  the  dorsal  surface  are  as  follows :  The  first  on  the  base  of  the  lateral 
part  of  first  lobe;  the  second  and  third  on  the  lateral  lobule  of  the  second  and  third 
lobes,  respectively,  and  the  fourth  a  short  distance  mesad  of  the  lateral  pair  of  plates. 
On  the  veutrad  surface  there  are  also  four  on  each  side ;  each  spine  is  laterad  of  the 
corresponding  spine  of  the  dorsal  surface,  and  cephalad  of  the  base  of  the  corre- 
sponding plate  or  group  of  plates. 

Eggs.— The  eggs  are  dark  purple. 

ScaU  of  male. — The  scale  of  the  male  dififers  from  all  other  specimens  of  this  genus 
known  to  me  in  not  being  carinated.  It  is  an  elongated  oval  in  outline,  being 
slightly  broadest  at  the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  both  ends  almost  equally. 
The  larval  skin  is  light  yellow ;  the  scale  is  snowy  white. 

Described  from  thirteen  males  and  many  scales  of  each  sex.    (P^WpQ^klJiJC'  St., 

jQQQ  X  digitized  by  VjCJOyivT^ 
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93.  A$pidiotMi  convexus  Comstock. 

THE  CONVEX  WILLOW  SCALE. 

The  folio wiDg  accoant  is  copied  from  Professor  Corns tock's  report  Iq 
U.  S.  Agricaltaral  Beport  for  1880: 

This  species,  which  is  very  common  on  the  hark  of  the  trank  and  limhs  of  the 
native  willows  in  California,  very  closely  resembles  Aspidioiu*  rapax  in  the  shape 
and  color  of  its  scale.  The  resemblance  of  the  two  species  is  so  great  that  at  first  I 
considered  them  identical,  and  concluded  that  A,  rapax  had  spread  to  thexnltivated 
trees  in  California  from  the  native  willows  of  that  State.  But  a  carefnl  study  of 
the  structure  of  the  two  forms  show  them  to  be  specifically  distinct.  The  most 
striking  differences  are  those  presented  by  the  last  abdominal  segment  of  the  female. 
In  this  species  there  are  four  groups  of  spinnerets;  the  superior  laterals  consisting 
of  about  seven,  and  the  inferior  laterals  of  about  four.  In  A.  rapax  the  groups  of 
spinnerets  are  wanting. 

In  this  species  the  plates  are  very  much  shorter  than  in  A,- rapax,  and  very  closely 
resemble  the  plates  in  A.  ancglus.  But  A,  convexui  differs  greatly  from  A,  unoylua  in 
the  shape  and  color  of  the  scale  and  in  the  wings  of  the  male  being  long.  Desoribod 
fh>m  seven  females,  two  males,  and  very  many  scales. 

93.  Phyioptu8  salieioola  Garman. 

Order  Acarika. 

Produces  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  long-leaved  willow,  Salix  long\folia  Mnhl. 
Strisd  of  abdomen  46.     Feather-like  tarsal  appendage  with  three  pairs  of  prongs. 
Length,  .0075  inch.    Abundant  in  the  galls  in  June. 

This  gall  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  deformations  I  have  seen. 
It  consists  of  a  narrow  longitudinal  upward  fold  extending  sometimes 
the  entire  length  of  the  lea£  Usually  there  are  two  of  these  folds 
on  each  leaf,  one  on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  They  may  be  close  to  the 
midrib,  midway  between  it  and  the  margin,  or  at  the  margin  itself.  In 
cases  where  the  fold  begins  next  the  midrib  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  it 
may  gradually  leave  it  so  as  eventually  to  form  a  mere  fold  of  the  mar- 
gin. The  opening  is  a  narrow  slit  running  along  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf.  Ck>lor,  as  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  brown.  My  attention 
was  drawn  to  this  gall  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  willow  leaves 
due  to  the  lessening  of  their  widths  by  the  fold.  A  clump  of  shrubby 
willows  growing  in  the  margin  of  a  shallow  pool  of  water  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Normal,  111.,  was  badly  infested  by  the  galls.    (Oarman). 

94.  Phyioptu$Bp. 

Produces  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  heart-leaved  willow,  Salix  eordaia  Muhl. 

The  mite  has  sixty-three  transverse  abdominal  strisB. 

The  gall  is  a  wart-like  excrescence  sometimes  projecting  above  the 
leaf,  sometimes  below,  and  again  equally  above  and  below.  In  some 
examples  the  leaf  is  folded  up  around  the  gall,  forming  a  more  or  less 
complete  rim.  Many  of  the  galls  are  produced  above  into  nipple- 
ahaped  prominences.     The  color  may  be  purple  or  pale^green.     A 
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specimen  measured  was  .083  inch  in  depth,  and  .065  inch  in  diameter* 
(Oarman). 
Tlie  following  insects  also  occur  on  the' willow: 

Order  Lbpidopteba. 

95.  Limenitis  Ursula  (Fabr.)    See  p.  128. 

96.  Limenitis  arthemis  (Drury.)    W.  H.  Edwards. 

97.  Limenitis  misippus  (Fabr.).   Lintner  Ent.  Contr.,  ii. 

98.  Vanessa  antiopa  (Linn.).    Maine  and  Rhode  Island.    Larva  fully 

grown  in  Maine  September  5. 

99.  Oraptafaunus  Edw.  on  8.  humilis  (Scudder). 

100.  Eugonia  J.  album  B.  and  Lee. 

101.  Aglais  milbertii  Oodt. 

102.  Thecla  liparops: 

103.  Thecla  acadica  Edwards. 

104.  Cyaniris  pseudargiolus  Bd.  and  Lee. 

105.  Tha/naos  persius  QcnddeT. 

106.  Nisoniades  icelus  Lintner.    Feeds  on  different  species  of  willows 

and  poplars.    (S.  Lowell  Elliot.)    See  p.  450. 

107.  Papilio  tumus  Linn.    W.  H.  Edwards,  Can.  Ent.,  xviii,  p.  139. 

108.  Papilio  glaucus  Linn. 

109.  Smerinthus  geminatus  var.  Jamaioensis  (Drury).    Ohio  (Pilate). 

110.  Sesia  hospes  Walsh.    Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.,  vi,  1866,  p.  270.    Bred 

from  coleopterous  pseudogall  on,  8.  inomata  (Walsh). 

111.  Hyphantria  ounea  (Drury). 

112.  (Edemasiaconcinna  Abbot  e^iiA  Smith.    Brunswick,  Me.,  August  14. 

113.  Ichthyura  inclusa  Hiibn.    Feeds  on  all  kinds  of  willow  (S.  Lowell 

Elliot).    Oliio  (Pilate). 

114.  Ichthyura  albosigma  Fitch. 

115.  Datam^  integerrima  G.  and  E.    See  p.  150. 

116.  Apatelodes  torrefacta  Abb.-Sm.    Eats  leaves  of  willow  in  confine* 

ment  (Harris's  Corr.,  p.  307). 

117.  Pheosia  rimosa  Pack.    On  willow  (Tepper,  Bull.  Brooklyn  Ent. 

Soc,  ii,  p.  35  Lintner,  Ent.  Oontr.,  iv,  p.  76). 

118.  Orgyia  antiqua  Liun.    Brunswick,  Me.,  August  8-15. 

119.  8chizura  sp.  (Lintner,  Ent.  Contr.,  iii,  p.  151). 

120.  Orgyia  leucostigma  Abb.-Sm.,  was  rather  abundant  on  the  willow 

in  the  Univereity  grounds  at  Normal.    (Forbes.)    (Biley's  notes.) 

121.  Euclea  pwnulata  Clem.    (French,  Papilio,  i,  p.  144.) 

122.  Actias  luna  Linn. 

123.  Platysamia  cecropia  (Linn.).    (Eiley's  Note  Book,  I.) 

124.  Platysamia  gloverii  Strecker.    On  willows  about  S^t  Lake  City. 

125.  Teka  polyphemus  Linn.    (W.  Brodie,  Canada.) 

126.  8amia  cynthia  (Linn.).    **  Feeding  voluntarily  in  freedom."    P.  E» 

Nostrand  (Bull.  Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc.,  ii,  p.  77). 
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127.  Eaoles  imperialis  Httbner.   O.  D.  Halst  (Bull.  Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc., 

ii,  p.  77). 

128.  Hyperehiria  io  (Fabr.).    (L.  W.  Goodell,  Can.  Ent.,  ix,  p.  180.) 

129.  Oerura  boreaXis  (Boisd.).    (Aagast  and  September,  New  Tork. 

Lintner,  Gontr.,  iii,  p.  151.) 

130.  Hemileuca  maia  (Fabr.).    (Wescott,  Can.  Ent.,  1877,  p.  220;  C. 

E.  Worthington,  Can.  Ent.,  x,  p,  16;   W.  G.  Wright,  Can.  Eat, 
XX,  pp.  30,  32.) 

131.  Prionoxystus  robiniw  (Harris).    (Kellicott,  Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  So., 

iv,  p.  30,  1881.) 

132.  Hepialus  argenteomaculatus  Harris.    (J.  B.  Smith,  Can.  Ent.,  xx, 

p.  233.) 

133.  Apatela  americana  Harris.    (Lintner,  Ent.  Contr.,  iii,  p.  136.) . 

134.  Apatela  connecia  Grote.    Ohio  (Pilate). 

135.  Apatela  dactylina  Grote. 
13t>.  Apatela  brumosa  Guen. 

137.  Acronycta  salicia  Harris.    (August,  Harris,  Corr.,  p.  315.) 

138.  Catocala  vidua  Abbot  and  Smith. 

139.  Catocala  relicta  Walk.    All  the  stages  fully  described  by  H.  L. 

Clark  (Can.  Ent.,  xx,  p.  17). 

140.  Catocala  briseis  Edw. 

141.  Homoptera  salieis  Behr.    (On  willows  in  California.     Behr.  Trans. 

Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  iii,  p.  28.) 

142.  Eutrapela  clemataria  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

143.  Metrooampa perlaria  Guen6e.     (Saunders,  Can.  Ent.,  iii,  p.  226.) 

144.  Amphidasys  oognataria  Guen.     Maine,  August  and  September  (in 

larval  state). 

145.  Botis  oscitalis  Grote.    See  p.  467. 

14S..Tera8  soabrana  {OavL).    (Miss   Murtteldt,  Fernald's  Cat.  Tortri- 
cidsB.) 

147.  Teras  ferrugana  (Schifif.).    Galls  of  Cecidomyia  salicisstrobiloides 

Walsh. 

148.  Dichelia  sulfureana  (Clem.).    Inquiline  in  the  willow  galls  of  C. 

salicis-strobiloides  and  8.  brassieoides  (Walf?h). 

149.  Steganoptycha  salidana  Clem.  Willow  galls.    (Galls  of  0.  salicia 

brassiooides  and  S.  strobiloidea)  Walsh. 

150.  Steganoptycha  galioicolana  (C\Qm.).    Willow  galls.    [0.  salicisrho- 

doides  Walsh.) 

151.  Coleopkora  oastipennella  Chambers.    Larvaan  a  pistol-shaped  case. 

(Chambers.) 

Order  Hymekopteba. 

162.  Euura  s.-gemma  Walsh.    Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.,  vi,  1866.,  p.  250. 

153.  Euura  s.-ovum  Walsh.    Ibid.y  p.  252. 

154.  Euura  s.nodus  Walsh.    Ibid.^  p.  253. 

155.  Euura  perturbans  Walsh.     Ibid.j  p.  254.  GooqIc 
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156.  Nematus  s.-pomum  Walsh.    Ibid.^  p.  255. 

157.  Netnatm  s.-desmodioides  Walsh. 

158.  Nemahu  s.pigum  Walsh.    Proc  Bnt.  Soc  Phila.,  vi,  1866,  p.  250. 

159.  Nematus   trilineataa   Norton.     On   weeping  willow.     PaokanPs 

Oaide  to  Stady  of  Insects,  p.  220;  foot  note. 

The  following  inqailines  or  guest-gall  saw-flies  occar  in  willow  galls : 

160.  Nematus  inquilinus  Walsh.    Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.,  vi,  1866.,  p.  260. 

161.  Nematus  hospes  Walsh.    Ibid.y  p.  261. 

162.  Nematus  mendicus  Walsh.    Ibid.^  p.  261. 

163.  Nematus  fur  Walsh.    /Wd.,  p.  263. 

164.  Pristiphora  syoophanta  Walsh.    Ibid.y  p.  263. 

Order  Diptkba. 

165.  Oecidomyia  saliois-brassicoides  Walsh.    Proc.  Ent  Soc.  Phila.,  vk 

1866.,  p.  577. 

166.  Cecidomyia  s.-strobiloides  Walsh,    ifrtd.,  p.  582. 

167.  Cecidomyia  s.-strobilisous  Walsh.    I bid.y  p.  582.    (Oall  only  known). 

168.  Cecidomyia  s.-gnaphalioides  Walsh.    IMd,j  p.  585. 

169.  Cecidomyia  s.-rhodoides  Walsh.    Ibid.,  p.  587. 

170.  Cecidomyia  s.'Ooryloides  Ws\8h.    /bid.,  p.  588.    (Gall  only  known.) 

171.  Cecidomyia  s.-cornu  Walsh.    Ibid.^  p.  590.    (Gall  only  known.) 

172.  Cecidomyia  s.-siliqua  Walsh.    Ibid.y  p.  594. 

173.  Cecidomyia  s.-triticoides  Walsh.    Ibid,,  p.  599. 

174.  Oecidomyia  s.batatas  Walsh.    /W<f.,  606. 

175.  Cecidomyia  s.-verruca  Walsh. 

176.  Cecidomyia  s.-hordeoides  Walsh.    Ibid.,  p.  599.    (Gall  only  known.) 

177.  Cecidomyia  albovittata  Walsh.    Ibid.y  p.  620;  vi,  p.  227.    Inqniline 

in  willow  galls. 

178.  Cecidomyia  comuta  Walsh.    /Md.,  p.  625.    Inquiline  in  willow 

galls. 

179.  Cecidomyia  orbitOrlis  Walsh. 

180.  Cecidomyia  s.-nodulus  Walsh.    lbid.y  p.  601-604. 

181.  Cecidomyia  salicis  Fitch  (=  rigid®  O.  S.)  Maine.    Ibid.y  p.  598. 

182.  Diplosis  atrocularis  Walsh.    Ibid.y  p.  626. 

183.  Diplosis  atrioomis  Walsh.    Ibid.y  p.  628. 

184.  Diplosis  annulipes  Walsh.  Ibid.y  p.  629. 

185.  Diplosis  lOmaculata  Walsh.    Ibid.y  p.  631. 

186.  Diplosis  Imaculata  Walsh.    Ibid.y  p.630 ;  vi,  p.  228. 

187.  Lonohcea  f  sp.    1  have  observed  the  larva,  pupa-case,  and  fly  of 

this  species,  which  was  referred  with  doubt  by  Baron  Osten- 
Sacken  to  the  genus  Lonchsda.  The  larva  was  common  at  Brans- 
wick,  Me.,  raising  large  blisters  on  the  twigs  of  the  willow.  It 
was  figured  and  briefly  described  in  my  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Insects,  p.  412. 
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Order  Goleopteba. 

188.  Saperda  calcarata  Say.    (D.  W.  (Joqaillett  in  litt.) 

189.  Saperda  concolor  Say.    Hamilton  (Can.  Eut.  xx,  p.  66.) 

190.  Mecas  inomata  Say.    See  Cottonwood  Insects,  p.  427. 

191.  Buprestis  fasciata  Fabr.    Mr.  (}eorge  Hunt  informs  me  that  he 

found  an  elytron  of  this  beetle  nnder  the  bark  of  the  willow  in 
northern  New  York. 

192.  lAtargus  ^spilotus  Lee.    A  single  specimen,  bred  August  30  from 

the  Acaridousf  gall  8.  amigma  Walsh.     Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila., 
vi,  1866, 265. 

193.  Anthanomus  aycophanta  Walsh.    Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil.,  vi,  1866, 

p.  265.    Bred  by  Walsh  from  the  galls  made  by  saw-fly  larvae. 

194.  AnthonomtM  tessellatus  Walsh.    Ibid.    Lives  in  saw-fly  galls. 

195.  Urirhintis  ephippiatus  Say.    Bred  by  Walsh  from  Cecidomyidous 

galls  {8.  brassicoides)  I.  o.,  p.  269. 

196.  Bhynchitea  asratm  Say.    Brunswick,  Me.,  June. 

197.  Rhyncolus  angular  is  LeC.   Under  willow  bark  at  New  Eiver,  Colo- 

rado Desert     LeConte  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phiia.,  March, 
1858,  p.  81.) 

198.  Apian  lanuginoaum  Walsh.    Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.,  vi,  1866,  p.  269. 

Bred  from  dipterous  galls. 

199.  Apion  stgnipes  Say.    **  Not  rare  upon  willows,  especially  when  in 

flower.'^   W.  Hague  Harrington,  Ottawa.   (Can.  Ent.,  xvi,  p.  117.) 
Cryptorhynohua  lapathi  (Linn.)  Juelich  Ent.  Amer.,  iii,  p.  123). 

200.  Orohestes  riiger  Horn.    ^<A  small  black  hopping  beetle,  abundant 

in  spring  upon  the  willows.''     W.  Hague  Harrington,  Ottawa. 
(Can.  Ent,  xvi,  p.  117.) 

201.  Orcheste8  attbhistus  Horn.     This  is  a  pretty  species  with  white 

bands  across  the  elytra,  on  willows  in  bloom.     W.  Hague  Har- 
rington, Ottawa.    (Can.  Ent.,  xvi,  p.  117.) 

202.  Ohlamys  sp.    (S.  Lowell  Elliot.) 

203.  Haltiea  alternata  Illiger.  Bred  from  dipterous  galls.  Walsh,  (I.  c, 

p.  270). 

204.  Paria  ^-notata  Say.  Bred  from  dipterous  galls.    Walsh,  (L  c, 

p.  270.) 

205.  Cotalpa  lanigera  (Linn).    Maine,  June  23. 

206.  Haplia  trifasdata  Say.    Maine,  June  23. 

207.  Dichelonyoha  elongatula  Schonh.    Maine,  June  23. 

208.  Ohrysomela  spirece  Say.    Maine,  June  23. 

209.  Phyllodeota  vulgatissima  (Linn).    Maine,  June  23. 

210.  Oalerucella  sagittarice  Gyllenh.    Maine,  June  23. 

211.  Plectrodera  scalator  Fabr.    On  small  swamp  willows  in  August,  in 

Illinois.    (McBride,  Can.  Ent,  xii,  p.  107.) 

212.  Paohybrachys  livens  LeConte.    Colorado  Biver,  California.    (Lee.) 
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Order  Hemipteba. 

213.  Ldchnm  salicelis  Fitch. 

214.  Mytilaspis  sp.    (Oomstock's  Bep.  for  1880,  p.  355.) 

215.  Anthocoris  insidioam  (Say). 

216.  Tingis  ciliata  S3.y  (T.hyalina^  H.-Sch.).    Maine. 

217.  Capsus  sp.    Maine. 

218.  Evacanthus  orbitdlis  Fitch.    Maine,  Jaly  22. 

219.  Bythoscopu^  sp.      Maine. 

220.  Siphonophora  f  aalicicola  Thomas.    (Eighth  Eep.,  63.) 

Order  Platyptera. 

221.  P80CU8  rufu8  Walsh,  (/.  o.),  p.  270.    Bred  from  dipterous  gall.    (S. 

brassicoides  Walsh.) 

Glass  Arachnida  ;  Order  Aoarina. 

223.  Acarus  f  8.  semen  Walsh.    Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.,  1866,  226. 
223.  Acarus  f  cenigma  Walsh.    Ibid,  227. 
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Chapter  XII. 
nrSECTS  DTJUBIOTTS  TO  THE  HACKBERRT. 

By  C.  V.  Riley. 

The  Hackberry  is  one  of  tbe  most  characteristic  ti-ees  in  our  American 
silva.  What  is  said  of  the  forms  growing  in  Missouri  in  my  sixth  report 
on  the  insects  of  Missoari  (1874,  p.  137)  will  apply  to  other  parts  of  the 
coantry  in  the  same  latitudes — in  fact,  throughout  its  range. 

Two  tolerably  constant  forms  are  easily  recognizable :  1.  (occidentalia  Linn.)  with 
broady  ronghisb,  sharply  serrate  leaves,  purple-black  drapes,  and  rather  pale  bark, 
which  on  the  trank  is  rough  and  strongly  cleft  so  as  to  look  as  if  hacked.  2.  (missis- 
Hppiensis  Bosc.)  with  smaller,  narrower,  darker  leaves,  less  serrate  and  often  entire 
yellow  dropes,  and  darker  bark,  the  trank  appearing  knotty.  A  third  form  (orassi- 
folia  Lamk.),  having  more  the  aspect  of  TJlmns,  occurs  less  frequently.  It  is  much 
like  occidentalis,  but  with  more  supple  limbs  and  rougher,  thicker  leaves,  which, 
when  plucked,  wilt  more  rapidly  than  do  those  of  other  forms.  Botanists  differ  as 
to  whether  these  forms  are  specific  or  varietal.  Dr.  Gray  refers  them  all  to  Occident 
alia,  and,  as  intermediate  varieties  are  found  and  the  seedlings  from  the  same  tree  are 
exceedingly  variable,  this  seems  the  proper  course.  But  Professor  Planchon,  who 
has  monographed  the  genus,  considers  1  and  2  good  species,  and  the  third  doubtful. 

In  the  rei)ort  already  alluded  to  (pp.  136  et  seq.)  under  the  head  of 
"  Hackberry  butterflies,^  original  accounts,  with  illustrations,  will  be 
found  of  the  life-histories  of  two  of  our  handsomest  North  American 
butterflies,  which,  so  far,  have  been  found  to  feed  in  the  larval  state 
exclusively  on  Hackberry.  They  are  there  treated  of  under  the  names, 
"  Eyed  Emperor''  {Apatura  lycaon)^  and  "Tawny  Emperor''  {A.  herse 
Fabr.),  and  the  synonymy  of  the  species  is  fully  discussed  and  the 
reasons  given  for  preferring  the  names  of  Boisduval  and  Le  Oonte 
(Apatura  celtk  and  Apatura  clyton).  As  the  reasoning  there  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  the  adoption  of  the  latter  names,  both  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Edwards  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudderin  their  catalogues,  these  names  will 
be  used  in  the  present  instance.* 

•  Led  by  Mr.  Scudder's  previous  writings  to  adopt  the  Fabrician  names,  I  never- 
theless took  some  pains  to  get  at  the  real  facts,  and  concluded,  after  considerable 
correspondence,  that  there  was  no  cause  to  change  the  conclusions  which  I  had  pre- 
viously expressed,  that  we  have  but  two  species  of  Apatura  in  the  United  States,  viz : 
^  A,  lyoaon  Fabr.  =  celtis  Boisd.  -=  alioia  Edw.;  and  A.  herse  Fabr.  =  clyton  Boisd.  =zprO' 
serpina  Scudd.  But  I  admitted  that  there  would  ever  hang  a  certain  doubt  about 
hersSf  and  that  had  I  the  paper  to  write  over  again  I  would  use  the  Boisduval  names, 
because  I  believe  that  science  is  better  advanced  by  the  use  of  names  based  upon 
descriptions  of  the  living  animals  rather  than  by  unearthing  such  as  are  drawn  from 
pencil  (and  often  faulty)  imitations,  an'l  which  admit  of  doubt  and/^disjfute.j^'In 
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It  will  be  unnecessary  in  this  connection  to  give  more  than  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  results  of  my  studies  on  these  insects,  quoting, 
where  it  may  seem  advisable,  the  more  important  facts  from  the  article 
referred  to. 

1.  The  Eyed  Emperor. 

Apatura  celHa  Bd.  and  LeC. 

A  green  caterpillar,  with  a  series  of  pale,  inedio-dorsal  spots  and  pale  longitudinal 
Xines,  with  two  anal  projections  and  two  antlers  on  the  head,  asaally  fonnd  singly  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  transforming  to  a  pale  green  chrysalis  with  a  serrate  back. 
Two  generations  annually,  the  second  hibernating  in  the  second  or  third  larval 
stage  upon  the  fallen  leaf.  Butterfly  of  a  russety-gray  shaded  with  dark  brown,  and 
with  eye-like  spots  on  the  wings,  the  female  laying  eggs  singly  or  in  small  groups  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf. 


Fig.  196.  Apatura  eeUit:  a,  eggs ;  b,  larva,  dorsal  view ;  c, 
d,  chrysalis,  dorsal  and  lateral  views ;  e,  imago,  male,  dotted 
line  showing  form  of  female— all  natural  size.  After  KiJey. 

The  larvae  of  this  species  are  found  on  the  various  species  of  CelHs 
during  May.  When  at  rest  they  are  found  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  usually  on  a  carpet  of  silk,  and  often  with  a  portion  of  the  leaf  bent 
around  it,  and  they  reach  full  maturity  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

<<  In  preparing  for  the  chrysalis  state  the  larva  spins  on  the  under 
side  of  a  leaf  a  little  bunch  of  silk  in  which  to  entangle  its  prolegs. 
Sometimes,  but  not  often,  it  partially  covers  itself  with  a  curled  leaf  or 
with  two  leaves  drawn  together.  Eere  it  rests  for  about  two  days, 
when  the  larval  head  and  skin  split  open,  and  the  soft  and  unformed 
chrysalis  works  them  back  to  the  extremity  of  its  body.  It  then  secures 
itself,  knocks  off  the  shrunken  skin,  and  soon  assumes  the  delicate 
green  color,  marked  with  cream  yellow,  and  the  elegant  form  (Fig.  196, 
c,  d)  which  nature  has  imposed  upon  it." 

other  words,  the  '  law  of  priority'  becomes  a  nuisance  and  a  positive  iujury  to  the  sci- 
ence when  pushed  to  the  unnecessary  extreme  of  attempting  to  solve  inexplicable  rid- 
dles.'' Mr.  A.  G.  Butler,  of  the  British  Museum,  admitted  (letter,  June  15,  1874)  that 
he  was  all  wrong  in  what  he  had  published  on  the  subject,  and  concurred  in  my 
judgment.  Mr.  Scudder  (May  29,  1874)  wrote  that  upon  examining  Httbner's 
Doxocopa  idyiaf  it  proved  to  be  the  same  as  a  species  which  he  had  from  Guate- 
mala, and  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  may  be  herae  Fabr.;  while  Mr.  Edwards, 
also  wrote  (July  12,  1874)  that  he  believed  herse  not  American.  In  his  recent  work, 
Scudder  states  that  idyia  [pars]  Herr.-Schaefif  is  clyton,  but  not  idifia  Hiibn.,  while 
he  concludes  that  oeltia  is  not  lyoaon  Fabr.,  a  conclusion  in  which  I  should  hardly  fol- 
low him,  so  far  as  the  original  drawings  justify  conclusion. 
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In  the  latitude  of  St.  Loais  it  is  not  antil  the  middle  of  Jane  that 
the  first  butterflies  begin  to  appear,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the 
globnlar,  delicate,  longitudinally  ribbed  eggs  may  be  found  on  the 
ander  side  of  a  leaf,  either  siugly  or  in  small  clusters. 

The  young  larva  in  hacchiug  pushes  open  the  crown,  which  lifts  like 
a  cap.  The  first  summer  brood  of  worms  feeds  for  rather  less  than  a 
month,  when  they  transform  and  give  out  the  second  brood  of  butter- 
flies during  August. 

The  eggs  laid  by  these  in  due  time  hatch,  and  the  young  larva  is 
more  lethargic  than  that  of  the  first  brood,  feeds  with  less  vigor,  devel- 
ops much  more  slowly,  and,  after  passing  through  the  second  or  third 
molt,  ceases  to  eat,  shrinks  in  size,  and  remains  stationary  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf.  It  also  changes  from  its  fresh  green  color  to  a  dingy 
grayish-brown,  and  eventually,  with  its  dying  support,  falls  to  the 
ground  and  there  hibernates. 


*  "  o 

Fio.  197.  ApcAura  ceUit :  /,  egg,  magnified ;  g,  larva,  lateral 
view ;  A,  imago,  anderside— nataral  size ;  i,  j,  I;,  I,  m,  the  Ave 
different  larval  lieads ;  n,  o,  dor»al  and  laterid  views  of  larval 
joint— enlarged.    After  Riley. 

The  accompanying  figures  will  so  fully  illustrate  the  different  stages 
and  transformations  that  no  repetition  of  description  is  necessary. 

Parasites. — ^The  only  parasite  published  as  attacking  this  species  is 
the  Ophionid,  Idmneria  fugitiva  Say,  reared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  in 
West  Virginia,  and  recorded  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  in  Scudder's  But- 
terflies of  Kew  England,  page  1883. 

In  1874 1  found  a  larva  in  the  third  stage  being  devoured  by  Eulo- 
phus  larvae,  some  of  which  issued  and  formed  their  pupae  under  my  eye, 
the  perfect  flies,  an  undescribed  species,  issuing  on  July  13,  of  that 
year.  I  have  reared  quite  abundantly  from  the  chrysailis  of  this  species 
the  large  Chalcis  flavipes  Fabr.  and  an  undescribed  Tachinid,  while  one 
of  my  old  correspondents,  Mr.  George  W.  Letterman,  of  Allentown, 
Missouri,  once  brought  me  specimens  of  Podisus  spinosus  which  he  had 
found  piercing  the  larva  and  sucking  its  juices. 

The  egg-parasite  and  the  other  parasites  reared  from  Aptura  clyton 
and  presently  referred  to  will  doubtless  be  found  preying  on  A.  celtis 
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2.  The  Tawny  Emperor. 
Jpatura  clyton  Bd.  LeC. 

This  butterfly  is  a  larger  and  more  showy  one  than  the  Eyed  Empe- 
ror and  it  extends  farther  north  and  east.  Its  habits  are  similar  and  I 
have  frequently  found  the  larvae  of  both  species  feeding  together  on  the 
same  tree. 


Fig.  198.— jpatura  clyton:  a,  e^gB;  h,  larva;  e,  ohrysalia;  d, 
imago,  male,  the  dotted  line  showing  form  of  female— all  natural 
else.   After  Riley. 

It  is  less  common  than  A.  celtis  and  Boisduval  gives  Prunua  as  the 
food-plant  of  the  species;  but  no  one  since  has  recorded  it  as  occurring 
on  trees  of  that  genus,  and,  as  I  have  already  recorded,  young  larvsB 
refused  to  feed  on  Plum  leaves  and  died  rather  than  eat  them. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  similar  to  those  of  celtiSj  and  differ  mainly 
in  being  narrower  on  the  crown,  but  they  are  "  invariably  deposited  in 
dense  patches  of  from  300  to  500,  and  two,  or  more  often  three,  tiers 
deep.'' 

The  structural  differences  between  the  young  larvae  of  the  two  species 
are  fully  set  forth  in  the  article  alluded  to. 

^<The  larvsB  are  more  or  less  gregarious  up  to  the  third  molt,  after 
which  they  scatter.  The  habit,  after  they  scatter,  of  hiding  within 
leaves  drawn  around  them,  is  more  determined  than  in  A.  celtis;  and  the 
young  of  the  second  brood  fall  with  the  leaf,  and  hibernate  huddled  to- 
gether in  companies  of  five  add  upwards  (Pig.  199,  q).  They  have  a 
habit,  before  separating,  of  feeding  side  by  side,  eating  the  leaf  from  the 
tip  downward,  but  leaving  the  stouter  ribs.  Spinning  a  thread  wher- 
ever they  go,  they  often,  in  traveling  from  leaf  to  leaf,  make  quite  a 
pathway  of  silk ;  and  if  the  branch  be  suddenly  jarred,  they  will  drop 
and  hang  suspended  in  mid-air,  and,  after  re-assurance,  climb  up  again 
with  the  thoracic  legs." 

Parasites. — My  notes  would  indicate  that  there  were  two  parasites 
affecting  the  eggs  of  this  butterfly,  one  of  them  not  preserved,  and  re* 
ferred  to  the  Trichogrammidae  in  my  fifth  Missouri  report.  The  other, 
since  bred  in  numbers,  proves  to  bo  a  Proctotrupid  belonging  to  the 
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genns  Telenomus  and  described  recently  by  Mr.  Howard,  in  Mr.  Scud- 
der's  Butterflies  of  New  England,  under  the  name  Telenomus  rileyi. 
Besides  this  egg-parasite  I  have  reared  from  the  pupa,  Chalets  flavi- 


Fio.  199.— Apatura  dyUm:  g,  larva,  half  growD,  dorsal  view ; 
h,  imago,  male,  undenide— natoral  sise ;  %,  j,  k,  i,  m,  the  five 
diflbrent  heads  of  larva ;  n,  o,  dorsal  and  lateral  views  of  larval 
Joint;  p,  egg— enlarged ;  q,  larv»  as  when  hibernating— nat- 
oral  size.    After  Riley. 

pes  Fabr.  and  Pimpla  annulipes  Brnll^,  while  Limneria  fugitiva  Say 
was  reared  from  the  larva  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Mundt  iu  IllinotSi  all  recorded 
in  Mr.  Scudder's  work. 


3.  The  Interkooation  Butterfly. 
Grapta  interrogationia  Fabr. 

A  spiny,  reddish-brown  caterpillar,  more  or  less  speckled  with  white,  feeding  on  the 
leaves  in  Jaly. 

The  very  full  life-history  and  bibliography  of  this  species  in  Scudder's 
recent  elaborate  work,  ^'Batterfiies  of  Kew  England,"  leaves  very  little, 
if  anything,  to  be  recorded. 

The  species  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Missouri,  where  it  first  came  under 
my  observation,  and  while  common  on  the  Elm  and  Hop,  is  more  rarely^ 
yet  not  infrequently,  met  with  on  the  Hackberry,  as  I  have  frequently 
observed  it  on  this  tree. 

The  following  facts  are  extracted  from  notes  made  in  1870 : 

The  egg  with  its  nine  vertical  ribs  is  at  first  dull  bluish-green,  after- 
wartl  becoming  grayish-green  with  silvery  reflections.  It  is  laid  singly 
or  in  chains,  one  above  another,  either  on  the  upper  or  lower  portion  of 
a  leaf. 

The  duration  in  the  egg  state  is  four  days.  Two  eggs  which  I  saw  a 
female  lay  on  a  leaf  May  19,  hatched  May  23,  and  the  spines  on  the 
young  larva  could  be  distinctly  discerned  through  the  delicate  egg-shell 
before  hatching.    The  length  of  the  egg  was  .95°^  5  width  .7™". 

The  ftiU-grown  caterpillar  has  the  body  black,  covered  with  light  yeUow  papilli- 
form  points,  which  are  thickest  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  toward  the  head.    It  is  also 
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coyered  with  compoand  spines ;  two  on  eftoh  side  of  the  second  segment  black,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  red  wart ;  two  on  each  side  of  the  third  segment,  the  main  stem  being 
red  at  base,  yellow  at  extremity,  and  those  proceeding  from  it  being  black.  On  all  the 
other  segments  bnt  the  last  two  (on  each  side  of  which  there  are  two  compound  black 
spines)  there  are  seven,  three  on  each  side  and  one  on  the  back.  That  on  the  back  is 
yellow  and  smaller  than  the  rest ;  those  nearest  this  are  also  yellow,  bnt  with  black 
extremities,  particularly  toward  the  head;  those  below  these  last  have  a  red  stalk 
with  black  spines  proceeding  from  it,  and  those  along  the  stigmatal  line  (which  line 
is  very  light  yellow)  are  of  the  same  color  as  that  line  and  very  small.  Two  lines  mn 
along  the  back,  closest  together  near  the  spines  and  having  the  appearance  of  a 
snccession  of  links.  There  are  also  other  lines  running  parallel  with  these,  but  not 
8o  distinct,  i^long  the  sides.  Head  perpendicular,  free,  larger  than  the  body,  ▼erj 
dark  purple-brown,  and  covered  sparsely  with  small  white  points  from  which  proceed 
fine  white  bristles ;  on  the  top  it  has  two  black  compound  spines.  Thoracic  legs  same 
color  as  head,  the  prologs  of  a  lighter  brown.  Length,  l^  inches ;  diameter,  one-fifth 
inch. 

It  hangs  by  the  cremaster  and  anal  prolegs*  to  a  small  bunch  of 
flesh-colored  silk,  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis  similar  in  form  to  others 
of  its  group,  of  a  fleshy-brown  color  shaded  with  bluish-black.  It  has 
a  crescent-shaped  projection  on  the  thorax,  with  four  golden  spots  just 
below.  The  wing-sheaths  are  faintly  green,  having  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  a  leaf. 

Some  specimens  of  the  larva  are  much  brighter  than  others,  being 
speckled  or  mottled  all  over  with  white,  and  the  chrysalis,  instead  of 
having  four  golden,  has  often  four  brilliant,  silvery,  metallic  spots, 
while  the  whole  body  may  be  tinted  with  gold  and  green,  particularly 
along  the  stigmata. 

Mr.  Scudder  says : 

Judging  from  the  dates  given  by  Harris's  correspondence,  the  chrysalis  state  lasts 
from  eleven  to  seventeen  days.  Grosse  (Canada)  says  eleven  days.  Edwards  (in 
West  Virginia),  seven  to  eleven.  Braun,  in  Bangor,  had  them  hang  twenty  days  at 
the  end  of  Jaly. 

My  specimens  at  St.  Louis  remained  nine  days,  on  the  average,  in 
the  chrsyalis  state,  which  is  most  frequent  in  July,  while  the  butter- 
flies are  most  numerous  in  August.  The  butterfly,  therefore,  appears 
in  Missouri  about  the  same  time  as  in  the  New  England  States,  viz, 
from  the  last  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  is  probably  but 
two-brooded. 

Parasites, — Two  parasites  are  found  in  the  eggs,  Telenomus  grapta 
Howard,  reared  at  Washington,  and  Trichogramma  intermedium  How- 
ard, reared  by  Mr.  Scudder  at  Cambridge.  An  undescribed  Apantdes 
and  Pteromalus  vanessce  Harris  are  quite  frequently  reared,  the  one  fh>m 
the  larva,  the  other  from  the  chrysalis.  Tetrastiohus  modestus  Howard 
is  a  secondary  parasite  on  the  Apanteles,  while  a  large  Ichneumonid, 
Hoplismenus  morulus  Say,  was  once  reared  from  it  by  Miss  Pierce  at 
Cambridge,  all  recorded  in  Mr.  Scudder's  work. 

*See  a  paper  hy  the  author  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  pnpation  of  Bntterflies,"  Proo. 
Am.  Ass.  Adv.  So.,  for  1879,  vol.  28,  pp.  455-463. 
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4.  Bachmann^s  Libtthea. 
Lihjfthea  bachmanni  Kirtlftbd. 

This  remarkable  lookiDg  diurnal,  appearing  as  if  snooted,  from  the 
very  long  porrect  palpi,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  feeds  exclusively  upon 
Geltis  in  its  larval  state.  The  butterfly  expands  about  1|  inches.  It  is 
brownish-black  above,  the  apex  of  front  wings  quadrate,  the  margin 
slightly  sinuate.  There  are  three  white  spots  on  the  apical  third  of  the 
wing,  the  basal  spot  the  largest  and  oblique.  At  the  base  of  the  wing 
are  three  large  reddish  or  fulvous  blotches,  one  of  which  occupies  most 
of  the  discal  cell.  Beneath,  the  wings  are  brownish,  the  apex  tinted 
with  lilac,  the  apical  white  spots  repeated  as  well  as  the  fulvous  blotch 
in  the  cell.  The  hind  wings  have  a  fulvous  band  behind  the  middle, 
and  are  lilaceous  beneath. 

Its  life  history'  was  partially  worked  up  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards  in 
Butterflies  of  North  America  (Vol.  ii.  Part  1, 1874),  and  subsequently 
more  fully,  by  the  same  author,  in  the  Canadian  JEntomologUt  (Vol.  xiii, 
1881,  page  226),  and  from  these  the  following  abstract  is  largely  drawn. 

It  is  quite  common  in  the  Atlantic  States,  where  its  food-plant  is 
abundant,  and  specimens  have  been  captured  in  Canada. 

It  is  more  rare  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  occurs  as  far  west  as 
Arizona.  I  have  found  it,  as  has  also  Mr.  Schwarz,  tolerably  abundant 
in  Texas,  the  larva  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  Geltis. 

The  oblate-spheroid,  pale-green  egg  has  eighteen  or  twenty  narrow 
but  prominent  ribs,  terminating  before  reaching  the  summit  and  crossed 
by  many  striae. 

Mr.  Edwards  says : 

The  eggs  seem  to  be  nearly  always  laid  on  the  tender  terminalleayes  of  the.branoh. 
Usaally  one  egg  is  laid  at  the  end  of  a  branch,  in  one  of  the  forks  on  the  leaf  stem, 
but  I  haye  seen  two  eggs  on  same  stem,  and  occasionally  an  egg  laid  on  the  under 
side  and  middle  of  a  leaf.  The  yonng  larvae  on  hatching  ascend  to  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  leaves  and  remain  there  stripping  the  sides,  leaving  the  midrib  nntoached, 
whence  it  is  easy  to  find  them.  They  eat  their  way  out  of  the  egg  a  little  below  the 
tip,  bnt  do  not  eat  the  egg-shell  after  emerging,  and  the  empty  sheU  has  often  guided 
lue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  young  caterpillar. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  Mr.  Edwards's  description  of  the 
larval  changes,  but  I  reproduce  his  description  of  the  full-grown  larva 
and  chrysalis : 

Mature  larva. ^Seven- tenths  to  nine- tenths  inch ;  cylindrical,  thickened  at  seg- 
ments 3  and  4,  the  dorsum  of  last  segment  abruptly  curved  down  to  the  end ;  color 
dark  green,  the  lower  side  and  also  feet  and  legs  pale  green ;  each  segment  tout  times 
creased  transversely,  and  on  the  flat  ridges  so  caused  are  rows,  one  to  each,  of  small 
tubercular  flattened  points,  pale  or  whitish  yellow ;  from  2  to  13  a  white  stripe  along 
base,  just  over  the  spiracles,  and  above  this  the  ground  is  yellowish  for  a  little  way ; 
a  mediodorsal  yeUow  line  and  sometimes  a  fine  line  on  middle  of  side ;  yeUow  tuber- 
calated  points  over  the  legs,  in  arcs  of  fh>m  3  to  6 ;  on  foremost  ridge  of  third  seg- 
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ment,  high  on  the  side,  »  dead  black  taberole,  a  little  raised  and  ronnded  io  yellow 
ring ;  spiracles  in  black  ovals;  surface  covered  with  a  fine  short  down;  head  obovoid, 
green,  smooth,  sparsely  pilose;  the  ocelli  brown.  Occasionally  the  larvie  iu  later 
stages  are  differently  colored.  One  had  the  dorsam  dark  green,  edged  on  either  aide 
by  a  gray  line,  and  saccessivel}'  by  a  band  of  yellow,  a  gray  line,  and  a  black  band ; 
the  third  segment  is  wholly  and  the  fifth  partly  black.  Two  others  of  the  same  brood 
were  green  with  a  black  band  along  base  of  body  and  black  patches  on  3  and  11. 

Chrysalis.'—Jjengthf  .5  inch  ;  helmet-shaped ;  compressed  laterally,  the  abdomen 
somewhat  carinated;  mesonocom  high  ronnded,  sloping  abruptly  to  top  of  head- 
case,  much  compressed  and  sharply  carinated ;  followed  by  a  deep  excavation ;  head- 
case  not  prominent,  square  or  nearly  so  at  top,  a  little  excavated,  the  corners  imb- 
pyramidal  and  scarcely  at  all  produced ;  along  carina  of  abdomen  a  yellow  line 
which  forks  and  passes  round  mesonotum  to  top  of  head-case ;  a  slight  yellow  lateral 
line  on  abdomen ;  color  green,  either  deep  or  with  a  blue  or  yellow  tint ;  the  abdo- 
men much  sprinkled  with  pale  yellow  flat  points  or  small  spots,  a  few  of  these  about 
the  head-case.    Duration  of  this  stage  five  days  in  July,  seven  days  in  August. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  several  successive  gen- 
erations, "  probably  four,  that  the  latter  butterflies  hibernate,  and  the 
survivors  are  on  the  wing  early  in  May,  and  probably  in  favorable  sea- 
sons in  April.  The  first  generation  in  descent  from  the  hibernating 
females  are  on  the  wing  in  June,  the  second  generation  in  July,  the 
third  in  August,  and  late  butterflies  emerge  from  chrysalis  in  Septem- 
ber, and  these  would  be  of  the  fourth  generation  in  descent  from  the 
hibernating  females." 

5.  The  Hackberrt  Dagger. 

(Acronyota  ruhricoma  Guen.) 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  Noctuidjs. 

This  is  a  widely  distributed  species  and  doubtless  coincident  with  its 
food-plant,  the  different  species  of  Geltis,  on  which,  according  to  my 
own  observations  as  well  as  those  of  others  (French,  6th  Bept  111. 
State  Norm.  Univ.,  p.  45,  and  J.  Marten,  Trans.  Dept.  Agr.,  111.,  Vol.  18, 
Append.,  p.  132),  it  feeds  exclusively.  It  will,  in  fact,  perish  rather  than 
partake  of  any  other  food  that  I  have  so  far  offered.  The  species  has 
been  represented  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  firom  the  following 
States :  Texas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  even 
from  Canada,  in  all  of  which  localities  it  is  probably  double-brooded. 
In  its  southern  range  the  first  brood  of  larvae  appear  during  the  early 
part  of  May,  being  full  grown  by  about  the  end  of  June.  The  moths 
from  these  appear  during  July  and  the  early  part  of  August,  whilst  the 
larvje  of  the  second  brood  are  full  grown  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  middle  of  October,  this  last  brood  being,  however,  very  generally 
parasitized.  The  second  generation  of  moths  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  pi:Q];pature  specimens  which  issue  the  same  fall)  makes  its  appear- 
ance the  ensuing  spring  from  about  the  10th  of  April  till  May.  Capt- 
ured specimens  in  the  National  collection  bear  the  following  dates: 
By  myself,  April  20, 1874,  July  10,  1874,  and  September  3, 1874;  by 
Belfrage,  T^-as,  April  11,  21,  29;  by  S.  H.  Saunders,  Canada,  July  10, 
1886.    The' full-grown  larvae  are  rather  handsome  insects,  which,  like 
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SO  many  of  the  Acronyctas,  are  in  the  habit  of  resting  in  a  curved 
position.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  larva  is  that  it  changes  the  color 
of  its  tufls  and  hairs  at  the  last  larval  molt. 

OTHER  LEPIDOPTEBA. 

Some  other  Lepidoptera  occur  on  the  Hackberry,  but  none  of  them  are 
peculiar  to  it  except,  perhaps,  the  Tortricid  and  the  Tineids.  It  will 
suflSce  therefore,  in  closing  this  brief  chapter,  to  indicate  some  of  the 
species  which  occur  on  Geltis,  and  which  also  occur  on  other  trees  and 
have  been  already  treated  of  by  Dr.  Packard  in  other  chapters  of  this 
report. 

6.  Pasdisca  celtisana  Riley  (Trans.  Ac.  Sc.  St.  Louis,  1882.) 

7.  Lagoa  opercularis  Abbott  and  Smith. — Never  very  common,  but 
widespread  and  a  general  feeder.  My  notes  show  that  it  occurs  also  on 
Oak,  Orange,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Viburnum,  Poplar,  Willow,  Sassafras, 
English  Ivy,  and  one  has  even  been  found  on  Ailanthus — a  tree  afiected 
by  so  very  few  insects. 

8.  Sphinx  drupiferarum  Abbott  and  Smith. — This  is  also  a  not  very 
common  but  widely  distributed  species  occurring  from  Florida  to  Canada 
and  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Mississippi,  while  varieties  are 
found  in  the  extreme  Western  States,  in  California,  and  even  in  Van- 
couver. While  its  principal  food-plant  seems  to  be  Prunus,  Abbott  and 
Smith  give  also  Geltis.  Miss  K  Middleton  (10th  Ills.  Bepton  Koxious 
and  Beneficial  Insects,  p.  104)  also  gives  Geltis  as  one  of  it  food-plants, 
while  Professor  Fernald,  in  his  ^'SphingidsB  of  New  England,'^  adds 
Apple  and  Lilac. 

9.  Mamestra  sp.  ? — A  larva  quite  closely  resembling  that  of  Mamestra 
subjuncta  has  been  found  on  the  Hackberry,  but  unfortunately  not 
reared.  The  same  species  has  also  been  found  on  Polygonum,  Plantain, 
and  Glover. 

10.  An  unbred  Geometrid  larva  resembling  somewhat  that  of  Aletia 
xylina  Say  has  also  been  found  on  Geltis  at  St.  Catherine's  Island, 
Georgia,  by  Mr.  Schwarz. 

11.  Proteoteras  cesculana  Biley. — This  species,  which  commonly  feeds 
on  the  Buckeye,  has  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  L.  Bruner  from  West 
Point,  Nebr.,  on  the  short  twigs  of  Geltis  occidentalis.  What  is,  with- 
out much  doubt,  the  same  species,  has  also  been  found  upon  the  young 
shoots  of  Maple  {Acer  dasyoarpum)  as  also  of  Box  Elder  {Negundo  ace- 
roides). 

12.  Lithocolletia  celtifoliella  Chambers. — ^This  is  recorded  by  Cham- 
bers as  making  a  tentiform  mine  oa  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  Geltis 
occidentalis. 

13.  Idthocolletis  celtisella  Chambers. — This  species,  first  recorded  by 
Chambers  in  1871  {Ganadian  Entomologist^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  129),  I  have  also 
reared  plentifully  from  mines  on  the  leaves  of  Geltis  collected  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1884. 
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14.  Thb  Cbltis  Graphisurus. 
ChraphiauruB  trianguHfer  (Hald.> 
Larva  bnrrowinf^  under  the  old  bark  of  CelUa  texana,  partly  in  the  bark  and  partly 
in  the  wood ;  issaing,  in  July,  as  a  long-horned  beetle. 


Fio.  200.—The  Hack  berry  GnphUarae:  a,  larva;  b,  pupa,  yentral  view ;  e,  female  beetle- 
enlarged;  d,  moDth-parta  of  larva  from  beneath— atill  more  enlarged.    (Original.) 

This  iusect  is  not  aucommon  in  the  Soathwesteru  States,  bat  was 
described  by  Haldeman  in  1847  (Trans.  Am.  Phila.  Soc.,  vol.  x,  p.  45) 
from  specimens  obtained  in  Alabama.  It  is  a  rather  pretty  beetle, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  clothed  with  fine  pubescence  and  mottled  with 
brown  and  yellow,  the  legs  and  feelers  annalate  with  yellow.  Its  food- 
habits  and  early  states  have  not,  I  believe,  heretofore  been  recorded. 
My  notes  of  the  insects  obtained  daring  the  cotton-worm  investigation 
show  that  it  was  not  uncommon  under  the  bark  of  the  Hackberry,  affect- 
ing diseased  or  partly  dead  trees,  so  that  it  injures  chiefly  in  hastening 
the  decay  of  such  timber.  Larvae  aud  pnpsB  were  found  by  Mr.  Schwarz 
at  Columbus,  Tex.,  under  the  bark  of  Celtis  texana^  June  15,  1879,  and 
the  adult  insects  were  obtained  about  the  end  of  July. 

The  larva  and  also  the  pupa  are  very  similar  to  the  like  states  of  allied 
wood-borers,  and  any  description  of  these  states,  to  be  of  value,  shoald 
be  based  on  a  comparative  study  of  related  forms.  Our  knowledge  is 
too  fragmentary  at  present  to  allow  of  such  comparison  and  the  follow- 
ing brief  description  is  based  merely  on  the  species  under  treatment. 

Larra.— Average  length  22°>°>.  General  color  yellowish-white.  Mandibles  and 
ring  about  the  head  connecting  with  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  reddish-brown  ;  bead 
a  little  more  than  one-half  the  width  of  the  prothoracio  joint;  mandibles  strongly 
tapering  from  the  base,  tip  slightly  excavated  or  bidentate — the  lower  tooth  project- 
ing somewhat  beyond  the  upper;  clypous  trapezoidal,  more  than  twice  as  wide  as 
long)  marked  with  six  deeply  impressed  lines;  labmm  rounded,  tip  truncated, 
densely  clothed  on  exterior  edge  with  yellowish  hairs;  antennse  light-colored,  three- 
jointed  ;  two  basal  Joints  snbequal,  tip  of  second  joint  truncated,  armed  with  hairs 
and  bearing  the  minute  apical  joint  near  its  outer  margin;  labrum  and  maxills 
clothed  with  yellowish  hairs ;  maxillary  palpi  apparently  three-jointed,  first  joint 
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one-half  longer  than  wide,  apical  joint  mionte ;  labial  palpi  apparently  two-jointed, 
basal  twice  as  long  as  wide,  apical  minute.  The  body  tapers  from  the  large  pro- 
thoracic  joint  to  the  ninth,  the  last  three  joints  slightly  enlarged ;  tip  of  abdomen 
rounded  and  sub  truncate ;  homy  areas  on  dorsum,  and  venter  of  each  joint  as  in 
other  allied  larvse ;  prothoracio  joint  thickly  armed  with  yellowish  hairs,  especially 
abontthe  anterior  and  lateral  portions;  following  joints  sparsely  armed  with  hairs 
on  the  lateral  portions;  thoracic  legs  wanting. 

Pupa, — Female.  Length,  15™™ ;  diameter,  8™«.  Color,  yellowish-white.  Viewed 
from  above,  the  first  thoracic  joint  is  widest  and  the  second  narrowest.  The  abdo- 
men tapers  regularly  to  the  truncate  tip ;  abdominal  joints  1  to  6  narrow,  snbeqnal; 
seventh  as  long  as  wide  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  three  preceding  together.  Dor- 
sum of  joints  armed  with  minute  brownish  points;  femora  at  tips  armed  with  five 
or  six  minnte  spines  tipped  with  yellowish  hairs.  The  wing-cases  extend  to  the  tip 
of  the  fourth  abdominal  joint,  posterior  feet  to  tip  of  the  seventh  joint.  The  antennae 
pass  back  of  the  femora  of  the  two  anterior  pair  of  legs,  turn  at  the  tip  of  the  wing- 
cases,  and  reach  in  firont  to  the  base  of  the  middle  pair  of  legs. 

15.  Thb  Eyed  Elater  of  the  Hackbbrrt. 

Alaus'lu9cioBU9  Hope. 

Order  Colkoptera;  family  Elateridjc. 

This  insect  is  hardly  distinct  from  the  common  Eyed  Elater  (Alam 
oculatus  Linn.),  and  the  lawsd  and  pupae  of  the  two  species  are  practi- 
cally identical.  Some  very  slight  differences  occar  in  the  armature  of 
the  last  segment  of  the  larvae,  bat  these  may  be  variable,  and  at  any 
rate  are  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no  value  in  separating  the  two  species. 

The  common  species  is  known  to  pass  its  growing  stages  in  the 
decaying  wood  of  various  trees  and  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Packard  on 
page  424. 

On  May  26, 1879,  Mr.  Schwarz  found  a  larva  of  an  Alans  under  the 
bark  of  Oeltis  texana  at  Columbus,  Tex.,  which  may  be  referred  with 
little  doubt  to  A.  lusciosm^  as  a  perfect  insect  of  this  species  was  found 
At  the  same  place  in  July  and  August. 

16.  The  Celtis  Bark-borer. 

Scolytusfagi  Walsh. 

Order  Coleoptera;  family  ScoLYXiDiE. 

A  whitish,  thickened  grab  one-fourth  inch  long,  occurring  under  the  bark  of 
Celiis  texanay  boring  partly  in  the  wood  and  changing  in  July  into  a  shining  black 
beetle  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long. 

This  beetle  was  described  by  B.  D.  Walsh  in  the  Practical  Entomol- 
ogist, vol.  2,  p.  58,  February,  1867,  and  the  following  statement  was 
made  concerning  its  habits :  <<  I  obtained  many  specimens  from  south 
Illinois  from  what  I  believe  was  a  beech." 

Dr.  Le  Conte,  in  Bhyuchophora  of  America,  north  of  Mexico,  gives 
it,ou  the  authority  of  Walsh,  as  depredating  on  the  Beech,  but  the 
above  reference  shows  that  this  food  habit  can  not  be  positively 
asserted  of  it.    ' 

I  have  examined  the  work  of  this  insect  under  the  bark  of  Oeltis  texana 
in  Texas,  and  Mr.  Schwarz  has  collected  it  in  large  numbers  at  Golum- 
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bus  and  made  carefal  notes  for  me.  It  is  foand  boring  partly  in  the 
solid  wood  in  all  stages.  So  numerous  were  the  insects  that  the  pattern 
of  the  larval  burrow,  which  is  usually  very  characteristic  in  the  Scoly- 
tids,  was  confused  and  undecipherable.  The  insect  is  very  destructive 
to  the  tree  by  hastening  decay,  although  It  was  not  observed  to  at- 
tack perfectly  healthy  trees.  The  adolescent  states  show  little  that  is 
specificially  characteristic,  the  larva  having  the  normal  form  and  lack- 
ing legs. 

This  insect  has  a  persistent  enemy  in  a  small  predaceous  beetle  {CUrus 
ichneu^nonetia)  which  attacks  and  destroys  the  Scolytid  when  the  latter 
emerges  from  its  gallery  and  the  larva  of  which,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  also  destroys  the  Scoly tid  larva. 

The  following  additional  Goleoptera  are  also  known  to  affect  Geltis, 
but  are  not  peculiar  to  it,  the  most  injurious  being  No.  20: 

Cebambtgid^. 

17.  Mallodon  melanopus  Linn. 

18.  Mallodon  serrulatus  Lee. 

19.  Smodicum  cucujiforme  Say. 

20.  Bomaleum  atomarium  Drury. 

21.  Liopus  crassulus  Lee. 

22.  Ataxia  crypta  Say. 

SCOLYTED^. 

23.  Micracis  rudis  Lee. 

24.  Scolytus  muticus  Say. 

25.  Phloeotrihvs  frontalis  Oliv. 

The  following  species  of  OucujidsB  are  found  under  the  decaying 
bark: 

26.  Cata^enus  rufus  Fabr. 

27.  Scalidia  linearis  Lee. 

28.  In^  reclusa  hec, 

29.  Lcemophloeus  homii  Casey. 

Cecidomyidous  Hackberrt  Galls. 

The  Cecidomyidous  galls  occurring  on  twigs  and  leaves  of.  Oeltis 
often  assume  a  close  resemblance  to  those  produced  by  the  Psyllids  and 
are  almost  as  numerous  in  species  as  the  latter.  They  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  studied,  and  a  full  description  is  not  here  intended,  nor 
a  characterization  of  the  insects  which  make  them  and  which  are  very 
difficult  to  rear.  But  a  short  account  of  a  few  of  the  more  striking  galls 
which  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  those  made  by  Psyllids  will  be  ap- 
propriate. 

30.  Cecidomyidous-  galls  on  the  tender  twigs,  either  singly  or  placed 
in  rows  of  two  or  more  specimens ;  occurring  also  singly  on  the  petiole 
or  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf.    Gall  usually  resembling  somewhat 
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a  large  egg  of  some  diarnal  Lepidopteron ;  short,  conical,  or  sabglobu- 
lar  iu  oatline,  arising  from  a  circular,  truncate  base,  rounded  off  at  tip 
where  it  is  furnished  with  a  short  spine  or  nipple;  surface  dark  green, 
opaque,  grauulose,  usually  with  faiut  and  shallow  longitudinal  furrows 
and  usually  hirsute  with  short  stout  hairs;  sides  at  the  base  with  more 
or  less  distinct,  irregular  protuberances.  The  gall  is  not  entirely  sessile, 
but  only  connected  with  the  twig  at  the  central  part  of  its  base.  A 
vertical  section  shows  a  single  spherical  cell  (rarely  two)  having  a 
thick  whitish  yellow,  hard  and  woody  wall.  Average  height  of  gall  4™™ 
(excluding  the  apical  spine);  average  diameter  at  base  3.4°>'».  The  gall 
varies  in  shape,  some  specimens  being  more  conical,  others  nearly  glob- 
ular or  even  slightly  depressed  at  tip,  while  others  are  not  hairy  and 
less  opaque,  the  surface  being  covered  with  little  pustules.  The  latter 
form  possibly  constitutes  a  distinct  species. 

31.  Oecidomyidous  galls  on  the  tender  twigs  occurring  either  singly 
or  in  groups  of  two,  three,  four  or  more  specimens ;  rarely,  also,  singly  on 
the  under  side  or  even  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  The  gall  bears  a  dose 
resemblance  to  the  winged  seed-capsule  (achenium)  of  a  Bumexj  but  the 
wings  vary  in  number  from  three  to  five  and  are  often  irregularly  devel- 
oped, while  the  tip  always  ends  in  a  long  curved  spine.  The  wings  termi- 
nate in  a  sharp  ridge  which  is  sometimes  double.  Gall  opaque,  not 
hairy,  sculpture  consisting  of  faint  and  irregular  transverse  striae ;  color 
pale  yellowish-green,  at  apical  third  usually  of  a  more  decided  green 
and  darker.  A  longitudinal  section  reveals  a  single  large,  regularly 
ovoid  cell  surrounded  by  a  thin  hard  wall.  Average  height  of  gall  4.5"^™, 
excluding  the  apical  spine ;  generally  as  wide  as  high ;  length  of  apical 
spine  variable,  but  usually  a  little  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  gall. 

This  gall  is  easily  recognized  from  its  peculiar  form. 

32.  Oecidomyidous  galls  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  always  arising 
from  one  of  the  principal  leaf-veins,  occurring  usually  singly,  rarely  in 
pairs.  In  form,  sculpture,  and  pubescence  the  gall  bears  a  most  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  that  produced  by  Pachypsylla  celtidis-pttbeacens  (see 
p.  619)  but  it  is  much  larger,  more  globular,  and  at  once  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  the  cupuliform  depression  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  many  Pachypsylla  galls.  A  vertical  cut 
through  the  gall  shows  a  relatively  small  ovoid  cell  surrounded  by  a 
thick,  hard  yellowish-white  wall.  On  detaching  the  gall  the  base  is  seen 
to  be  truncate  and  attached  to  the  rib  of  the  leaf  by  an  extremely  short 
conical  style  which  is  not  visible  from  the  sides.  Average  height  3.5*°°^ ; 
diameter  at  middle,  3.5™°*  to  4'"°*. 

33.  Oecidomyidous  galls  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  arising  from  the 
leaf-ribs,  occurring  eilher  singly  or  in  smaller  or  larger  groups.  Gall 
rosette-shaped,  resembling  the  seed-capsule  of  certain  Malvaceons 
plants  of  the  genus  Hibiscus,  circular  in  outline,  greatly  flattened  on 
the  top  and  here  furnished  with  a  short  central  spine  or  median  nipple 
(frequently  broken  off) ;  sides  sulcate,  witlr  from  ten  tp.^tj^^l^  more  or 
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less  marked  farrows,  aud  with  the  corresponding  interstices  convex. 
Snrface  of  gall  not  shining,  lighter  or  darker  brown,  speckled  with 
small  irregular  blackish  pustules,  and  sparsely  beset  with  moderately 
long  whitish  hairs,  which  are  easily  abraded.  Average  height  of  gall. 
75mm .  diameter,  2  to  3™"».  Cell  oblong  oval,  inclosed  by  thick,  woody 
side  walls,  but  with  a  thin  bottom,  and  at  the  roof  (i.  e.j  toward  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf)  covered  with  a  thin  soft  layer.  Gall  on  upper 
side  of  leaf  usually  visible  as  a  small  circular  postule  of  brownish  or 
grayish  color.  The  gall  is  also  at  once  recognizable  from  its  shape, 
but  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  Psyllid  gall. 

34.  Cecidomyidons  galls  on  the  under  side  of  the  lea^  either  singly 
or  in  smaller  or  larger  numbers,  usually  between  the  leaf-veins,  rarely 
crossing  the  large  ribs.  The  gall  is  a  more  or  less  stout  conical  spine 
arising  from  a  circular  base,  and  Either  gradually  and  regularly  taper- 
ing toward  the  tip  or  more  suddenly  narrowed  a  short  distance  from 
the  base,  and  then  with  the  sides  more  vertical ;  tip  more  or  less  acute 
and  often  slightly  curved.  Color  pale  yellowish,  surfisice  a  little  shin- 
ing, either  without  distinct  sculpture  or  with  faint  longitudinal  far- 
rows, especially  near  the  base.  Average  height,  4°^ ;  average  diame- 
ter at  base,  2.8°'"'.  The  walls  of  the  gall  are  thin  except  near  the  base, 
where  they  are  thicker ;  the  cell  is  elongate  ovoid,  and  extends  from  the 
base  to  the  tip  of  the  spine.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  the  gall  is 
visible  as  a  small  circular  slightly  depressed  spot  of  pale  color  and 
furnished  in  the  center  with  a  small  nipple.  While  issuing,  the  per- 
fect insect  pushes  off  the  tip  of  the  spine. 

35.  Cecidomyidons  galls  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  arising  from 
the  leaf-veins,  either  singly  or  in  groups  or  in  rows,  either  assuming  a 
vertical  position  or  more  or  less  reclining  or  even  horizontally  placed. 
Gall  cylindrical,  or  very  slightly  narrowed  at  base  5  at  tip  always  trun- 
cate with  a  median  nipple.  Color  pale  yellow,  snrface  opaque,  faintly 
longitudinally  striate  and  usually  beset  with  sparse,  long,  white  hairs, 
which,  however,  are  easily  lost.  Average  height  of  gall,  2.6°'" ;  diame- 
ter, 1.2"'"'.  The  walls  are  thin,  the  cell  elongate  with  the  apical  side 
truncate,  and  the  basal  end  conical.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  the 
gall  is  barely  visible  as  a  small  yellowish  spot  on  the  veins. 

This  often  occurs  in  company  with  the  preceding  species,  of  which 

it  may  possibly  be  an  extreme  but  constant  variety :  at  least  a  form 

which  combines  the  characters  of  the  two  is  not  infrequent    It  is  inter 

mediate  in  size,  short,  conical,  with  truncate  tip  and  either  hairy  or 

glabrous. 

Hackberry  Pstlud^. 

The  Hackberry  is  infested  by  a  number  of  gall-producing  Psyllidse 
which  are  all  referable  to  the  genus  Pachypsylla  Biley  (Proc.  Biol. 
Soc.  Wash.,  v,  2,  1889,  p.  71).  The  images  are  stout-bo<1ied  insects 
with  the  head  vertically  deflexed  and  rugosely  punctate ;  vertex  not 
narrowing  anteriorly;  frontal  cones  more  or  less  oval,  well  separated 
•from  the  vertex  and  at  most  half  as  long  as  the  latter ;  antennse  stoat. 
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and  not  longer  than  the  width  of  the  head ;  pronotam  and  dorsalam 
strongly  ascending  and  rugosely  punctate ;  anterior  wings  of  varying 
form  and  consistency,  but  never  hyaline ;  pterostigma  present ;  tip  of 
wing  between  radius  and  fourth  furcal ;  marginal  cells  unusually  long 
and  narrow ;  genital  plate  of  male  more  or  less  oval  (when  viewed 
from  the  side)  and  not  linear. 

The  genus  belongs  to  the  subfamily  PsyllinsB  and  has  no  equivalent 
in  the  European  fauna ;  but  some  allied,  still  undescribed,  genera  occur 
in  the  New  World. 

The  species  of  Pachypsylla  are  divisible  into  the  following  groups, 
the  table  being  reproduced  from  my  '<  ]!7otes  on  North  American  Psyl- 
lid»'^(l.  c,  75): 

Head  anddorsam  opaqae;  front  wings  Bubmembranaoeoos  or  sabhyaline, not  rugose; 
pterostigma  distinct;  both  marginal  cells  very  long,  narrow,  and  of  about 
equal  size  in  length ;  anal  style  of  full-grown  larva  and  pupa  long. 
Dorsulum  and  mosonotum  alntaceous,  glabrous ;  front  wings  narrowly  rounded 
at  tip,  widest  in  basal  balf ;  genital  segment  of  female  longer  than  the  rest 
of  the  abdomen ;  anal  style  of  full-grown  larva  and  pupa  notched  at  tip. 

Type,  venuBta, 

Dorsulum  and  mesonotum  rugoso-punctate,  with  distinct  but  very  short,  sparse 

pubescence ;  front  wings  broadly  rounded  at  tip,  widest  in  terminal  half; 

genital  segment  of  female  shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  abdomen ;  anal  style 

of  fuU-grown  larva  and  pupa  pointed  at  tip Type,  o.-mamma. 

Head  and  dorsum  shining,  without  pubescence ;  firont  wings  somewhat  convex,  basal 
half  not  wider  than  terminal  half,  broadly  rounded  at  tip,  distinctly  rugose ; 
pterostigma  indistinct ;  marginal  cells  less  narrow,  the  first  shorter  and  some- 
what smaller  than  the  second ;  genital  segment  of  female  shorter  than  the 
rest  of  the  body ;  anal  style  of  full-grown  larva  and  pupa  very  short,  nicked 
attlp TypBf  c-gemma. 

For  p.  o.-gemma  I  have  suggested  the  subgeneric  name  Blastophysa^ 
bat  the  yet  undescribed  species  are  all  so  closely  allied  to  P.  o.mamma 
that  they  can  only  be  distinguished  with  difficulty. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  pupa,  which  apply  also  to  the 
full-grown  larva,  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  above  table,  and  aside 
from  these  characters  the  following  description,  taken  from  the  pupa 
of  the  largest  of  our  species  will,  in  the  most  important  points,  also 
apply  to  those  of  the  others  pecies: 

Pupa, — Broadly  oval  in  outline ;  widest  at  middle  of  abdomen ;  depressed  anteriorly ; 
abdomen  more  convex.  Qeneral  color  faint  bluish-green ;  upper  surface  with  indis- 
tinct rosaceous  markings ;  antennte  and  legs  pale  yellow ;  wing-pads  and  tip  of  abdo- 
men brownish;  abdominal  spines  black.  Sculpture  not  obvious,  surface  opaque, 
thinly  covered  with  long,  soft,  whitish  and  not  clavate  hairs,  which  are  more  numer- 
ous on  the  abdomen,  but  which  do  not  form  a  fringe  as  seen  in  other  genera.  Upper 
and  under  sides  of  body  somewhat  sharply  divided,  but  the  sides  everywhere  rounded 
off.  Head  (including  eyes)  as  wide  as  the  mesonotum  at  middle ;  much  less  inclined 
than  in  the  imago ;  anterior  margin  broadly  rounded ;  frontal  lobes  not  indicated ; 
eyes  very  large,  globular,  finely  granulated,  reaching  to  the  hind  margin  of  the 
head ;  ocelli  barely  visible  from  above,  antennse  thicker  than  in  imago,  and,  there- 
fore, apparently  shorter,  but  otherwise  not  different ;  pronotum  separated  from  head 
by  a  deep  salens,  not  different  in  shape  from  that  in  imago ;  dorsulum  much  shorter 
than  in  imago;  mesonotum  as  in  imago.  Wing-pads  smooth,  very  shining,  slightly 
diverging  posteriorly,  small  aod  narrow  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  genera, 
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DOt  qaite  attaining  apex  of  second  abdominal  joint,  those  of  nnder  wings  slightlj 
projecting  internally  and  posteriorly.  Abdomen  composed  of  eight  joints,  widest  at 
middle,  gradually  narrowing  anteriorly  and  very  strongly  posteriorly ;  anal  joint 
drawn  out  in  a  homy  process ;  first  joint  very  short,  second  twice  as  long  as  the 
first,  the  following  three  joints  still  longer,  the  fourth  being  the  longest  and  widest; 
dorsal  and  ventral  sides  of  joints  2  to  4  separated  by  a  rounded  lateral  bulging ; 
dividing  sutures  of  segments  1  to  5  very  deeply  impressed ;  last  three  joints  much 
less  distinctly  divided,  more  homy,  and  of  darker  color,  rapidly  narrowing  posteri- 
orly, and  provided  dorsally  with  a  number  of  black,  baokwardly  directed,  triangular 
teeth,  arranged  us  follows:  Sixth  joint  at  middle  of  hind  margin  with  two  or  three 
very  small  teeth  placed  transversely  and  with  no  lateral  teeth ;  seventh  joint  at 
middle  of  hind  margin,  with  a  transverse  row  of  four  teeth,  and  on  each  side  with 
two  or  three  (often  obsolete)  teeth  or  tubercles;  anal  joint  with  the  homy  process 
about  half  as  long  as  the  joint,  and  nicked  at  the  tip,  while  at  base  of  proceas  on 
each  side  a  lateral  row  of  four  small,  closely  placed  t^eth  extends  to  the  under 
side,  and  finally  on  the  disk  of  the  joint  three  teeth  triangularly  placed,  the  poste- 
rior being  the  largest;  behind  this  group  and  just  ab ove  the  base  of  the  process  it 
another  tooth  nicked  at  tip. 

The  pupsB  of  the  other  species  differ  mainly  from  the  above  descrip- 
tion in  the  smaller  size,  the  form  and  length  of  the  anal  process,  and  in 
the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  abdominal  teeth.  That  of  P. 
c.-gemma  alone  has  some  other  distingaishing  characters. 

The  young  larvsB  of  all  species  are  of  a  more  uniform  pale  color  with 
less  developed  wing-pads  and  the  segmentation  of  the  abdominal  Jointii 
much  less  evident;  they  are  further  distinguished  by  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  antenual  joints  and  the  weaker  developmeut  of  the  abdominal 
armature. 

The  galls  produced  by  the  species  of  PachypayUa  may  be  distin- 
guished as  follows: 

Polythalamous  (very  rarely  monothalamous)  galls,  never  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf, 
always  singly. 
Large  gall  on  petiole  and  involving  the  basal  portion  of  the  leaf;  usually  some- 
what reniform  in  shape,  and  with  an  opening  near  the  tip. 

P.  venusta  O.  S. 
Smaller  gall  on  the  twig,  bud-shaped,  and  without  opening. 

P.  c-gemma  Riley. 
Monothalamous  galls,  always  on  the  leaf,  usually  occurring  in  great  numbers. 

Gall  blister-like  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf  and  hardly  raised  above  the  surface  of 

the  leaf P,  c.-vtsxculum  n.  sp. 

Qall  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  not  blister-like,  more  or  less  raised  above  the 
surface  and  assuming  various  shapes. 
Qall  on  upper  side  of  leaf,  blister-like  and  not  forming  a  depression;  on 
underside  of  leaf  star-shaped  or  flower-shaped..  P.o.-a«<m9oa9  n.  sp. 
Gall  on  upper  side  of  leaf  represented  by  a  depression. 

Gall  on  upper  side  of  leaf,  with  the  outer  rim  alone  depressed,  the 
central  portion  slightly  raised  and  provided  with  a  median  spine; 
on  under  side  of  leaf  wart-like,  much  flattened,  with  a  more  or 

less  pronounced  depression  at  middle P.  o.-umhilUmB  n.  sp. 

Gall  on  upper  side  of  leaf  represented  by  a  cup-like  depression,  the  enter 
rim  sometimes  elevated. 
Gall  very  large,  mammiform  without    depression  or  rim  on  top, 
usually  not  pubescent,  sometimes  with  slight  down  at  base. 

digitized  by  vP.  c.^momma  Riley. 
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MoDothalamouB  galls — CoutiDued. 

Gall  smaller,  semi-globalar,  sessile,  coyered  with  long  soft  hair  and 
without  impression P.  c-puhesoeHs  n.  sp. 

Gall  smaller,  globular,  subsessile,  with  a  small  impression  at  top, 
not  pubescent P.o-glohulus  n.  sp. 

Gall  smaller,  not  pubescent,  sessile,  wider  than  high,  very  much  flat- 
tened on  top,  and  here  usually  with  two  concentric  elevated  rims, 
and  provided  with  a  central  nipple P.  o-.ouourbita  n.  sp. 

Gall  smaller,  not  pubescent,  less  sessile  than  the  preceding,  higher 
tluin  wide,  around  the  sides  near  top  with  longitudinal  sulci,  the 
top  cup-like,  depi'essed,  and  without  central  nipple. 

P.  c.-curcitrWte  var.T 

The  following  characteristics  of  the  galls  are  coudensed  from  more 
elaborate  descriptions,  which  I  hope  to  publish  in  a  more  complete 
paper  on  the  biology  of  the  North  American  Psyllidae. 

36.  P.  venwita  Osten  Sacken  (Stett.  But.  Zeit.,  1861,  p.  422).— Gen- 
erally globular,  but  often  more  or  less  irregularly  ovoid,  or  even  elong- 
ate. Color  varying  from  pale  buflf  to  brown  j  surface  opaque,  with  scat- 
tered, small,  flattened  postules.  Diameter  of  globular  form  varying 
from  7  to  20"^°*,  The  gall  consists  of  an  outer  shell  and  an  inner  core, 
which  can  easily  be  separated  upon  cutting  the  gall  open.    The  outer 


FiQ.  201.— Gall  of  PaehyptyUa  venutta:  a,  gall  fally 
formed;  h,  same  formlDg ;  c,  same  Id  section,  natural  size. 
After  BUey. 

shell  is  very  hard  and  woody,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  3™™.  The 
apical  portion  of  the  gall  has  on  one  side  a  slit  which  is  deepest  and 
widest  at  the  tip  and  connects  here  with  the  funnel-like,  twisted,  basal 
portion  of  the  leaf.  This  slit  exposes  to  view  the  inner  core,  which  con- 
sists of  the  very  thin  and  brittle  walls  of  the  irregular  cells  which  fill 
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the  eutire  cavity  of  the  oater  shell.  The  namber  of  these  cells  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  gall,  bat  is  rarely  redaced  to  a  single  one* 

The  fall-grown  papa  always  leaves  the  gall  throagh  the  apical  open- 
ing, and  in  doing  so  has  to  saw  its  way  oat  throagh  the  top  of  the  inner 
core. 

The  gall  asoally  occapies  the  entire  petiole,  bat  in  rare  instances  a 
small  portion  of  the  latter  is  visible  between  the  gall  and  the  twig. 

37.  P.  {Blaataphysa)  oeltidis-gemma  Riley.— This  gall  is  briefly  re- 
ferred to  bat  not  named  by  Osten  Sacken  (1.  c,  pp.  422,  423.)  It  is 
mnch  smaller  than  the  preceding,  very  variable  in  size,  and  of  irregn- 
lar  shape,  bat  always  bad-like,  and  looking  as  if  formed  by  the  oon- 
glomeration  of  a  namber  of  roanded  nodnles  which  are  separated  from 
the  adjoining  ones  by  shallow  farrows.  Color  varying  from  light  red- 
dish-brown to  dark  brown  or  the  color  of  the  twig;  sarface  of  the 
yoang  gall  nsaally  covered  with  a  dense  matting  of  white  woolly  hairs, 
which  in  the  more  matare  gall  are  more  or  less  completely  lost.  Aj^  in 
the  preceding  species,  the  gall  is  hard  and  woody,  bat  entirely  closed. 
It  is  asaally  opaqae,  rarely  a  little  shining,  the  sarface  indistinctly 
scalptared,  bat  occasionally  roughened  by  adhering  particles  of  the 
scales  of  the  original  bad.  It  has  no  inner  core,  and  the  cavity  is 
entirely  filled  with  the  cells,  which  vary  from  one  to  eight  in  namber. 
The  oater  wall  is  never  more  than  one  millimeter  thick,  often  less,  while 
the  walls  dividing  the  cells  are  sometimes  very  thin  and  sometimes  even 
thicker  than  the  oater  wall.  The  gall  occars  only  on  one-year-old  twigs, 
and  is  formed  by  the  yoang  larvae  settling  on  and  sinking  into  sach 
bads  as  woald  normally  prodnce  a  new  twig  the  ensning  year.  Each 
matare  papa  saws  its  way  throagh  the  wall  of  the  gall  in  spring  and 
changes  to  imago  immediately  after  issaing. 

38.  P.  celtidis-vesiculum  u.  sp. — ^This  gall  appears  apon  the  npper  side 
of  the  leaf  merely  as  a  flat  blister  of  yellowish  or  reddish-yellow  color 
and  of  irregalar  oatline.  It  is  generally  roanded,  bat  often  inflaenced 
and  limited  by  the  larger  leaf  nerves,  which  are  rarely  crossed  by  the 
gall.  On  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  the  gall  is  still  less  conspicuoas, 
and  is  visible  only  as  a  discolored  spot  with  a  small  rounded  nipple  in 
the  center.  The  sculpture  of  the  sarface  of  the  gall  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  leaf,  and  the  walls  are  not  thickened. 

This  gall  often  occars  in  very  large  numbers  on  one  and  the  same 
leaf,  crowding  one  another,  and  often  confluent.  The  full-grown  pap® 
break  through  the  wall  of  the  gall  either  on  the  upper  or  lower  side  of 
the  leaf.  The  species  is  most  readily  recognized  from  the  very  incon- 
spicuous appearance  of  the  gall,  and  more  especially  fh>m  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  only  one  which  is  hardly  developed  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  whereas  all  the  other  leaf-galls  assume  there  a  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous form. 

39.  P.  celtidia-asteriscm  n.  sp.— This  gall,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf, 
is  very  similar  to  the  foregoing  species,  i. «.,  represented  only  by  a  barely 
raised,  blister  like  spot,  distinguished  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf  mainly 
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by  its  lighter  color  bat  faruished  in  the  middle  with  a  moderately  long 
spine  which  is  sometimes  clavate  but  readily  broken  off  and  often 
lost  when  the  galls  attain  maturity  or  in  dried  specimens.  In  this 
case  there  is  a  more  or  less  conspicuoos  nipple  left  in  the  center  of  the 
gall.  The  gall  is  normally  circular  in  outline,  but  often  irregular  and 
limited  by  the  leaf-nervules.  Average  diameter,  6*"*". ;  sculpture  coarser 
than,  but  of  the  same  nature  as,  that  of  the  leaf.  On  the  under  side  of 
leaf  it  is  barely  distinguishable  as  a  slightly  discolored  spot,  but  the 
center  rises  from  a  thin  base  and,  spreading  out,  assumes  the  form  of  a 
small  flower  (resembling  somewhat  that  of  a  Convolvulus)  or  a  star,  and 
this  resemblance  to  a  flower  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  small, 
rounded,  median  nipple,  which  is  often  surrounded  by  a  circular  rim. 
Average  height  of  this  flower  shaped  excrescence,  1.25°"°^;  diameter  at 
top,  2.50*°™.  The  walls  of  these  galls  are  a  little  thicker  than  the  leaf 
itself,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  the  cell  is  a  low  chamber  with  a 
straight  roof  (t. «.,  toward  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf)  and  the  bottom 
a  little  convex. 

The  mature  pupa  makes  its  way  out  through  an  oval  slit  always  on 
one  side  of  the  roof  of  the  gall. 

40  P.  celtidUumbilicus  n«  sp. — ^This  gall  occurs  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  leaf,  is  regularly  circular  in  outline  and  abruptly  depressed  at  its 
outer  margin  beneath  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  From  this  outer  margin 
toward  the  center  the  gall  gradually  rises  again  to  about  the  level  of 
the  surface  or  even  above  it,  the  center  being  furnished  with  an  elon- 
gate nipple  (frequently  broken  off).  The  color  in  fresh  specimens  is  a 
little  lighter  than  that  of  the  leaf,  but  fully  developed  and  dried  speci- 
mens are  more  yellow.  Surface  opaque,  either  without  any  decided 
sculpture,  or  rugose  and  with  the  venation  of  the  leaf  still  preserved. 
On  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  it  is  distinctly  elevated,  averaging  2^^  in 
height  and  5"*"*  wide,  circular  in  outline,  the  sides  not  abruptly  ele- 
vated but  gradually  rising,  with  a  larger  or  smaller  shallow  depres- 
sion at  top  which  is  often  furnished  with  a  small  central  nipple.  Golor, 
yellowish-green  in  fresh,  and  more  yellow  in  dried  specimens ;  surface 
opaque,  rugose.  Oall  woody  and  hard,  the  wall  at  the  bottom  about 
j^mm  j[Q  thickness;  that  of  the  roof  about  i^°^.  Cell  formed  as  in  the 
preceding  species,  but  much  larger ;  mode  of  issuing  of  mature  pupa 
also  as  in  the  preceding. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  this  gall,  especially  from  its 
appearance  on  the  upper  side  of  a  leaf. 

41.  P.  celUdis-mamma  Biley  (Johnson's  Universal  Oyclopeedia,  1876^ 
p.  425 ;  Canad.  Bnt,  v,  15, 1883,  p.  158 ;  J.  Fletcher  in  Rep.  Bnt.  Soc. 
Ont  for  1882  [1883],  pp.  79,  80).— This  gall,  on  upper  side  of  leaf,  is 
represented  by  a  very  regular  cup-shaped  impression,  measuring  on 
the  average  4.5°»°»  across,  with  the  upper,  outer  rim  always  regularly 
circular,  and  not,  or  but  slightly,  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the 
leaf;  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  a  small  median  nipple  (often  obso- 
lete) ;  walls  of  the  impression  greenish,  the  bottom  more  yellowish. 
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Oq  the  ander  side  of  the  leaf  it  is  mach  larger  thao  in  any  of  the 
other  leaf-galls,  conical,  either  slightly  narrowing  apically  or,  more  fre- 
quently, slightly  enlarged.  The  sides  are  vertical  or  nearly  so ;  the 
top  broadly  rounded  without  median  depression  or  central  nipple. 
Size  very  variable ;  averaging  in  height  6  to  7°^°*,  and  in  diameter  at 
base  4  to  5™™.  Color  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  the  tip  more  brownish ; 
surface  opaque,  rugosely  reticulate;  at  base  often  covered  with  a 
whitish  pruinescence,  rarely  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  near  the  top. 
(Fig.  202,  a.) 


FiQ.  202.— Gall  of  Paehypt}fUa  e.-mamma:  a,  leaf  with 
galls  fh>m  anderside— natural  size;  b,  section  of  gall 
showing  cnplike  depression,  and  insect  in  cavity;  c, 
papa— enlarged.    (After  Riley.) 

The  walls  of  the  gall  are  hard  and  woody,  at  the  bottom  averaging 
1.76°»°»,  at  the  roof  0.75""  in  thickness.  The  cell  (Pig.  202,  h)  is  large,  and 
in  cross-section  much    more 

crescent-shaped  than  in  the  -^^^         ^  ^ 

preceding  species.  The  ma- 
ture pupa  issues  through  an 
oval  slit  sawed  through  the 
roof,  always  near  the  side 
where  the  wall  is  less  thick. 

42.  P.  celtidis-pubescens  n. 
sp. — This  gall  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf  is  represented 
by  a  small  circular  cup-shaped 
impression,  surrounded  by  a  rather  wide,  thickened,  and  elevated 

^Tin,  and   furnished  at  the  bottom  with   a  small,  usually  star- 
[,  median  nipple.    The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  impression  are 


Fio.  202.^Paehyp9yUa  e.-mamma:  adnlt— enlarged. 
(Original) 
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smooth  and  shining,  and  occasionally  beset  with  a  few  scattered  hairs; 
the  elevated  margin  is  coarsely  rugose-plicate,  and  nsaally  also  shining. 
Average  diameter  of  gall,  including  elevated  rim,  about  3"";  without 
the  latter,  nearly  2™™.  On  the  under  side  of  leaf  it  is  usually  semi- 
globular,  entirely  sessile,  sometimes  more  flattened,  rarely  more  globu- 
lar and  then  less  sessile.  Surface  more  or  less  rugose,  not  shining, 
and  covered  with  long  but  not  densely  placed  white  woolly  hairs. 
There  is  sometimes  a  small  apical  nipple  surrounded  by  a  slight  de- 
pression. Average  diameter,  3"°».  Color  pale  greenish-yellow.  The 
walls  are  very  thin,  but  much  thicker  than  the  leaf  itself;  the  roof  is 
straight  and  the  cell  comparatively  large  and  crescent-shaped  in  a  cross- 
cut.   Mode  of  issuing  of  mature  pupa  as  in  the  preceding. 

43.  P.  oeltidis-globulns  n.  sp. — A  gall  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf 
represented  by  a  very  circular  hole  with  vertical  walls  near  the  top 
and  widening  internally ;  the  rim  is  not  thickened,  but  is  vertically 
elevated  above  the  leaf  surface  around  the  opening.  The  walls  and 
bottom  of  the  excavation  are  without  decided  sculpture  and  of  a  lighter 
color  than  the  leaf;  the  elevated  rim  is  of  the  same  color  as  and  not 
thicker  than  the  leaf.  Average  diameter  1.75'"'^.  On  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  the  gall  is  globular  or  slightly  more  pyriform  and  almost  stylate, 
or  slightly  more  flattened  and  more  sessile.  There  is  a  larger  or  smaller 
shallow  apical  depression  without  central  nipple,  but  sometimes  limited 
by  a  raised  rim.  Surface  a  little  shining,  finely  rugose  and  not  pubes- 
cent, rarely  furnished  with  a  solitary  hair.    Average  diameter  3.3"™. 

I  have  only  a  single  leaf  covered  with  these  galls  received  from 
Oolnmbia,  S.  0.,  collected  in  the  month  of  September.  No  imago  has 
been  reared  therefrom. 

This  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  preceding  species  by  the  very 
deep  vertical  impression  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  and  its  globular 
smooth  form  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 

44.  P.  celtidiscucurbita  n.  sp. — This  gall,  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaf,  forms  a  cup  shaped  impression,  deeper  than  in  P.  c.-mammay  but 
less  deep  and  with  the  walls  less  vertical  than  in  P.  c.-globulus ;  the 
cavity  is  also  not  widened  internally.  The  outer  rim  is  not  sharply 
limited  and  not  elevated  except  in  one  specimen,  where  it  is  thickened 
and  bulging  as  in  P.  c.pubescens.  The  walls  and  the  bottom  of  the  cup 
are  not  distinctly  sculptured  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  color  (in  dried 
specimens),  the  rim  being  reddish  yellow  and  rugose.  Average  diam- 
eter, 1.75"^°^.  On  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  it  arises  from  a  rather  slen- 
der, but  not  stylate,  base  and  widens  gradually  to  the  middle,  thence 
gradually  narrowing  toward  apex.  When  viewed  from  the  side  the 
outline  of  the  gall  is  therefore  oval,  but  the  top  is  always  truncate. 
The  sides  near  the  top  are  furnished  with  short  ribs,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  wide  shallow  depressions;  the  apex  is  formed 
by  an  acute  rim,  which  surrounds  a  cup-shaped  depression  varying  in 
size  and  depth  according  to  specimens.  Surface  neither  pubescent  nor 
shining,  but  finely  and  indistinctly  strigose.     Color  (dried  specimen) 
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rather  bright  yellow,  brownish  uear  center.  Arerage  height  of  gall, 
4mm .  diameter,  3.3°><".  Cell  as  in  P.  c.-mamma,  the  bottom  wall  at  cen- 
ter much  less  thick  than  at  sides. 

P.  celtidiS'Cucurbita  var.  t—  Oall  as  seen  on  the  upper  side  of  leaf 
either  as  in  P.  o.-cucurbita^  or  more  often  as  in  P.  c.-globulm^  i.  e.,  the 
impression  is  vertical  and  widening  internally,  bat  the  npper  rim  is 
either  barely  or  not  at  all  elevated.  On  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
it  is  always  sessile,  not  oval  in  outline,  but  depressed  and  button- 
shaped  ;  the  disk  being  greatly  flattened  and  with  a  shallow  depreaaiou 
having  a  small  central  nipple  and  surrounded  by  two  conoenirical  rims, 
the  inner  one  often  obsolete,  the  outer  one  rarely  so.  The  sides  of  the 
gall  have  either  faint  longitudinal  furrows  or  are  irregularly  rugose. 
Size  very  variable  ;  average  height,  1.76™°* ;  width,  3"". 

Whether  or  not  this  form  is  specifically  distinct  from  the  typical  P. 
c.'Cueurbita  can  not  yet  be  decided.  Of  the  latter  I  have  not  many 
specimens,  all  from  Missouri;  while  of  the  variety  I  have  numerous 
specimens  from  Missouri  and  Texas.  No  specimens  strictly  inter- 
mediate have  yet  been  found. 

Besides  the  galls  just  described  I  possess  single  specimens  which 
apparently  represent  other  species,  but  their  description  is  po8ti>oned 
until  more  complete  material  can  be  obtained. 

The  life-history  of  these  Pachypsyllas  varies  somewhat  with  the  spe- 
cies, but  the  following  summary  from  my  notes  gives  the  essential 
facts: 

Most  of  the  images  issue  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  hibernate  in  the 
cracks  or  under  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  sexes  pair  in  early  spring, 
and  as  soon  as  the  young  leaves  put  forth,  the  eggs  are  deposited  singly 
either  on  the  upper  or  under  sides  of  the  leaf.  The  young  larva  settles 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  and  inserts  its  beak  in  one  of  the  pores. 
The  irritation  from  the  puncture  causes  an  abnormal  growth  of  the 
leaf  substance,  swells  around  the  insect,  so  that  this  last  appears  to 
sink  into  the  leaf  and  is  gradually  carried  with  the  growing  gall  to  the 
under  side.  The  gall  in  all  Pachypsyllas  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
young  larva,  and  not  to  the  insertion  of  the  egg.  The  gall  itself  soon 
becomes  quite  perceptible,  but  the  growth  of  the  larva  is  very  slow  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  After  the  month  of  July  the  larva  de- 
velopes  more  rapidly,  and  toward  the  end  of  September  or  in  October 
the  full-grown  pupa  with  its  abdominal  spines  saws  an  oval  or  slightly 
crescent-shaped  opening  through  one  Side  of  the  roof  of  the  gall,  issues 
therefrom,  and  changes  to  imago  immediately  afterwards.  Many  pup» 
remain  in  the  galls  and  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  leaves,  where  they 
mostly  perish,  but  some  succeed  in  hibernating  and  change  to  imago 
in  early  spring. 

OTHER   HAOKBERRY  INSECTS. 

Some  few  other  insects  occur  on  Celtis,  but  they  are  not  important 
and  I  have  so  far  found  no  time  to  work  at  them.  r^r^r^n]^ 
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INSECTS  PEETIHO  XTPOIT  THE  ALDEB. 
Alnui  serrulata  and  A.  incana. 

Althoagh  the  alder  is  a  useless  shrab,  it  harbors  a  number  of  borers 
and  other  insects  which  prey  on  other  forest  and  fruit  trees.  The  fol- 
lowing list  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  one,  and  will  doubtless  be  greatly 
extended  by  future  observations.  Alder  insects  are  numerous  in  Eu- 
rope: Kaltenbach  enumerating  120  species,  comprising  33  species  of 
Goleoptera;  63  Lepidoptera ;  11  Hymenoptera  (Tenthredinidse),  and 
13  Hemiptera. 

BOBINa  IN  THE  TRUNK. 
1.  Fatua  denudata  (HarrU.) 
Order  Lrpidoptbra  ;  family  SEsiiDiB. 

Mr.  Devereaux  writes  me  that  in  New  York  the  alder  is  very  badly 
infested  by  this  borer,  giving  as  an  instance 
^^as  many  as  four  holes  in  a  tree  5  inches  in 
diameter."    He  adds: 

I  think  the  alder  mast  be  oonBidered  as  the  favorite 
host  of  .^eria  denudafum,  as  ash  trees  in  swamps  not 
containing  alders  are  almost  exempt  from  their  attacks, 
while  no  clamp  of  alders  is  without  evidence  of  their 
work. 

2.  Saperda  ohliqua  Say. 

This  beetle  has  been  taken  from  the  alder. 

3.  Hepialns  argenteofiMOulatus  Harris. 

{C088U8  alni  Kellicott.) 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  HspiALiDiE. 


Fio.  2M.''8aperda  oMiqua, 
Smith  <M. 


Dr.  Kellicott*  has  described  the  prepara- 
tory stages  of  this  borer,  which  he  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  an  undetermined  Cossus.  See  Ent.  Amer.,  rv,  p.  153, 1888 ; 
also  p.  346. 

^  On  the  preparatory  stages  of  an  undetermined  Cossos,  Entoraologioa  Americana, 
i,  1885,  p.  173.  C^m^nio 
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The  discovery  of  the  borer  was  aooidental.  Passing  along  the  border  of  a  brook, 
catue  npon  some  alders,  A.  incana,  which  had  been  drawn  ont  root  and  branch  upon 
dry  ground ;  one  stem  had  been  broken  off  near  the  root,  disclosing  the  cylindrical 
gallery  of  an  insect  borer  very  different  from  those  made  by  a  beetle  larva  common 
in  the  same  stems.  An  examination  brought  to  light  numeroos  examples  of  a  Cossns 
larva  in  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  alders  in  the  vicinity.  The  facts  in  its  history 
were  partially  made  ont. 

LarvsB  of  two  distinct  sizes  were  about  equally  abnndant ;  the  larger  ones  at  the 
time,  June  29,  were  molting.  As  the  imagos  probably  had  escaped,  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  the  preparatory  stage  lasts  three  years,  t.  e.,  the  smaller  larvse  were  one 
year  old,  the  larger  two,  and  these  transform  next  May  or  June.  Several  pupa  shells 
(all  broken)  were  found  in  the  openings  in  the  bark,  and  one  pupa,  which  was  dead 
but  in  perfect  condition.  The  larva,  it  seems,  bores  principally  in  the  roots  until  the 
second  year,  when  it  begins  to  work  upward  in  the  trunk,  and  before  pupating  in 
the  spring  of  the  third  year  bores  out  to  the  surface  a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 
The  pupa  cell,  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  burrow  a  little  below  the  external  opening, 
is  not  stopped  or  plugged  with  chips  as  is  the  case  in  the  cell  of  C.  eenterentis  ;  none 
were  found  in  the  roots  and  no  evidence  was  obtained  that  the  larva  bores  in  the 
trunks  save  towards  the  end  of  its  period,  when  it  moves  upward  to  prepare  a  way 
for  the  moth  to  escape  where  it  is  out  of  the  way  of  danger  of  water,  as  the  alder 
grows  in  wet  places.  This  moth  escapes  as  others  of  its  kind  do  by  the  pupa  worm- 
ing its  way  out  of  the  cell  so  that  part  of  its  body  protmdes  from  the  tree  when  the 
moth  emerges,  leaving  the  skin  in  the  opening. 

I  will  describe  the  larger  of  the  larvsB  and  compare  the  smaller  one  as  it  may 
differ. 

Length,  1.5  to  1.8  inches.  Subcylindrical,  tapering  very  slightly  at  extremities, 
slender,  width  of  body  .25  inch.  Length  of  smaller  ones  .8  inch.  The  head  is  light 
yellowish  brown  above,  black  about  the  mouth  parts,  hemispherical,  smooth,  or 
slightly  roughened,  with  a  few  dark  dots  from  which  arise  dark  hairs,  osually  worn 
off  the  vertex  of  the  larger  examples.  The  second  ring  is  smooth,  lighter  colored 
than  the  head ;  above  the  spiracle  on  either  side  there  are  three  black  spots  situated 
at  the  corners  of  a  right-angled  triangle;  the  upper  one  at  the  right  angle  bears  a 
coarse  brown  hair,  the  other  two  have  finer,  lighter-colored  hairs;  the  top  of  the  third 
ring  is  likewise  smooth  and  brownish ;  the  remaining  body  surface  except  the  yellow- 
ish piliferous  spots  and  top  of  ring  13  is  white ;  the  longer  hairs  on  the  posterior  rings 
are  black.  The  body  rings  are  strongly  folded  transversely  ;  the  yellowish  dorsal 
spots  bear  brownish  hairs;  the  anterior  larger  pair  are  situated  rather  near  together 
on  the  broadest  transverse  fold ;  the  smaller  posterior  pair  are  situated  on  a  narrower 
fold  and  much  farther  from  the  slight  dorsal  furrow.  The  stigmata  are  broadly 
elliptical,  the  rings  narrow,  black  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface,  the  color  within 
the  ring  light  brown.  The  legs  are  yellowish,  hooks  black ;  the  prop  legs  with  very 
many  booklets. 

The  pupa  is  slender,  length  1.6  inches,  width  of  thorax  .33  inch,  but  slightly  curved 
and  of  unusually  uniform  diameter,  smooth,  under  a  lens  transversely  striate,  the 
three  anterior  rings  black,  shagreened ;  on  the  prothorax  there  are  two  conical  pro- 
tuberances which  in  profile  under  a  strong  lens  prove  to  be  double- pointed ;  on  the 
clypeus  are  two  gouge-shaped  spines,  shining  black  on  outer  half,  and  on  the  upper 
roughened  base  of  each  of  these  there  is  a  small  conical  tooth ;  on  the  under  side  of 
the  head-case,  below  the  gouge-like  spines,  is  a  pointed  spine  directed  forwards ; 
back  of  this  are  two  smaller  cusps,  one  either  side  of  ventral  line,  and  still  farther 
back,  apparently  over  the  first  tarsal  joint  of  the  forelegs,  are  two  smaller  point«; 
the  transverse  rows  of  dorso-abdominal  teeth  are  as  usual,  but  the  teeth  are  exceed- 
ingly fine,  increasing  in  size  but  little  posteriorly ;  the  black,  blunt,  anal  segment 
bears  several  small  black  conical  teeth  on  either  side. 
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I  have  mentioned  this  insect  above  as  an  nndetennined  Cossns ;  that  it  is  one  of 
the  Cossidffi  there  can  be,  I  think,  no  donbt,  and  as  I  understand  the  descriptions  of 
the  preparatory  stages  of  the  genus  Cossus,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  belongs  to  that 
genus ;  therefore  I  will,  for  brevity  of  reference,  call  it  provisionally  Costus  alni. 
It  certainly  is  clearly  distinct  from.  C.  centerensiB,  whose  larva  and  pupa  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  from  poplars  at  Corunna,  Mich.;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be 
distinct  from  any  species  whose  history  is  known.  It  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
doubtful  or  partially  known  species.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Lintner  has  referred  to  a 
Cossns  which  bores  in  the  trunk  of  white  birch ;  I  am  also  mindful  that  insects  are 
as  a  rule  pretty  good  botanists,  and  that  Betula  and  Alnus  are  closely  related  plants, 
so  this  insect  may  prove  to  be  the  one  discovered  in  the  birch  by  Mr.  Lintner.  It 
ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  the  moth  in  May  or  June  next. 

INJURING  THE  LEAVES. 
4.  Papilioruiulus  Boisduval. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  Pacific  coast,  this  caterpillar  has  been  found  by 
Mr.  Henry  Edwards  to  feed  upon  the  alder  (Alnm  viridii).  Three  cater- 
pillars were  obtained  firom  eggs  observed  to  be  deposited  by  the  female 
Jaly  8;  the  caterpillars  hatched  Jaly  13,  the  first  molt  occurred  July 
15,  the  second  July  18,  and  the  third  July  22;  the  fully  grown  cater- 
pillars have  not  yet  been  observed.  (Papilio,  ii,  112.)  Mr.  W.  H. 
Edwards  afterwards  reported  that  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  willow  in 
northern  Oalifomia  (Papilio,  iii,  65).  The  following  description  of  the 
early  larval  stages  is  by  H.  Edwards. 

Larva  on  exdurion  firom  egg. — Head  very  large,  hlaok,  shining.  Second  segment 
with  two  tubercles  on  the  sides  in  front.  Body  brownish  black.  Segments  3, 4, 5, 
10, 11, 12  with  two  tnberoles  each,  arranged  snbdorsally.  Extending  fh>m  the  sev- 
enth to  the  ninth  segment  is  a  small,  bnt  conspicnons,  triangnlar  white  patch,  the 
vertex  of  which  is  directed  posteriorly.    Feet  and  legs  black. 

Jfter  first  molt — ^The  head  now  becomes  pitchy,  the  body  streaked  with  shades  of 
brown,  longitndinally ;  the  two  tnbercles  on  second  segment  are  chestnnt-brown,  and 
the  whole  of  the  processes  brighter  and  more  glossy.  The  white  triangnlar  patch  is 
larger  and  more  distinct,  and  the  posterior  segments  are  delicately  mottled  with 
brownish. 

After  second  molt — Head  chestnnt-brown,  with  pinkish  tinge.  The  tnbercles  of 
the  second  segment  are  larger  than  before,  and  have  become  yellowish-brown  in  color. 
Between  them  is  a  yellowish  cormgated  fold,  and  on  the  dorsum,  at  the  base  of  the 
longer  tnbercles,  are  two  smaller  ones,  also  chestnnt  brown.  Body  brownish  dor- 
sally,  with  a  green  tint  throaghout;  laterally  it  is  pale  apple-green.  The  third  seg- 
naent  has  six  tnberoles,  the  middle  and  lateral  being  exceedingly  small.  Fonrth  seg- 
ment swollen,  the  body  here  attaining  its  greatest  size,  This  segment  has  also  six 
tabercles,  the  two  dorsal  being  the  smallest.  The  fifth  segment  has  fonr  tnbercles, 
the  emaUer  pair  of  which  are  placed  anterior  to  the  other.  The  triangnlar  patch 
has  now  become  cream-yellow,  and  encroaches  in  a  point  posteriorly  on  the  ninth 
segment.  Segments  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  have  each  two  tnbercles,  which  are  directed 
backward,  and  increase  posteriorly  in  size,  so  that  those  of  the  thirteenth  segment 
are  double  the  length  of  those  of  the  ninth.  Mouth  parts,  legs,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  under  side,  pale  bluish  green. 

After  third  molU^-The  head  is  now  pale  bright  chestnut,  with  a  decidedly  pinkish 
tint,  and  the  month  parts  of  a  deeper  and  more  decided  green.  The  body  has 
aflsomed  a  pale  apple-green  color,  the  tnbercles  are  brighter  and  more  approaching 
to  brownish  orange,  and  the  triangular  patch  is  buff,' with  some  streaks  of  green  run- 
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ning  throagh  it  The  taberoles  of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Begments  are  now  yellow, 
and  at  the  base  of  those  of  5,  9,  10,  and  11  are  eome  blnish  dots.  Upon  being 
toaohed,  the  yonng  larva  exhibited  the  nsoal  retractile  horns.  Theee  were  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  head,  between  it  and  the  second  segment.  They  were  pale  orange, 
much  darker  at  the  tips.  I  regret  that  I  conld  not  carry  theee  larv»  farther  than 
this  stage.  I  was  called  away  from  home,  and  on  my  return  found  them  dead.  Three 
larvsB  were  obtained  from  eggs  obserred  to  be  deposited  by  the  female  upon  Alniu 
viridU,  The  following  is  the  record  of  changes :  Eggs  deposted  July  8,  larra  hatched 
July  13,  larya  first  molt  July  15,  larva  second  molt  July  18,  larva  third  molt  July  22, 
larva  showed  retractile  horns  July  24.    (Papilio,  ii,  p.  114.) 

5.  HaUMota  maculaia  (Harris). 

The  yoang  larva  of  Halesidota  with  yellow  and  black  tufts  occurred 
npoQ  the  alder  September  1,  8  to  9"^°"  long.  They  mast  have  jast 
molted,  as  in  a  previous  younger  stage  the  larva  has  much  longer,  more 
irregular,  scraggly  hairs  along  the  back. 

Toung  larva.^It  differs  much  from  the  full-grown  larva  in  the  body  being  cylin- 
drical, the  hairs  long,  uneven,  and  very  sparse  compared  with  the  fhll-grown  larva. 
Head  narrow,  deeply  lobed  above,  black.  Segments  4  to  9  yellow  above,  elsewhere 
white,  and  on  the  sides  marked  with  black  lines.  On  third  thoracic  and  second  and 
seventh  abdominal  segments  the  double  spike-like  black  tufts  are,  though  high,  not 
so  long  as  some  of  the  dorsal  hairs. 

6.  HaleMota  carya  (Harris). 

This  also  occurred  on  the  alder,  with  the  preceding  species. 

7.  Limaeode$1  sp. 

The  slug  caterpillar  described  below  occurred  both  on  the  hazel  and 
alder  September  20,  at  Providence,  B.  I. 

Larva.— In  outline  regularly  oval  cylindrical,  with  two  subdorsal  sharp  ridgee, 
dividing  the  upper  surface  into  a  dorsal,  and  two  somewhat  wider  concave  lateral 
areas.  Pale  pea-green,  the  two  subdorsal  ridges  yellow,  and  with  a  broken  yellow 
line  on  each  lateral  acute  ridge.  In  the  median  or  dorsal  area  is  a  median  row  of 
round  straw-yeUow  spots,  with  a  small  central  depression  and  a  lateral  row  of  small 
rounded  alternating  dots.  Two  rows  of  similar  yeUow  spots  on  the  lateral  area. 
Length,  8«";  breadth,  5"»«. 

8.  Apatela  hastuHfera  (Abbot-Smith.) 

This  common  hairy  and  tufted  caterpillar  occurs  late  in  summer  and 
through  the  early  autumn  firom  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  is  the  larva  so 
often  found  ichnenmonized,  attached  firmly  to  branches,  and  perforated 
on  the  back  and  sides  with  holes  out  of  which  the  flies  have  escaped. 

We  have  found  the  larva  on  Betula  popuU/olia  in  Maine  August  28 
to  September  4. 

Toung  larva  12°^'"  in  length. — Differs  from  full-grown  larva  in  the  hairs  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  body  being  much  paler,  contrasting  less  with  the  yeUow  on  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  body ;  the  hairs  are  also  less  closely  cropped ;  head  more  deeply  deft,  tiie 
lateral  prominences  more  marked  and  head  less  rounded  than  in  AiU-fed  larva  ob- 
eerved  Angust  28.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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Fio.  306.— Larva  of  Apatela  paraaiiAxed  by  Aleiodes:  a,  dorsal  view;  b,  lateral,  showing  holes  made 
by  the  exit  of  parasites;  0,  the  coooons  within  the  host.— Smith  deL 

Full-grovm  larva, — Head  and  body  black,  bead  large  and  fall,  a  little  wider  tban 
tbe  body.    Body  witb  pale  yellow  radiating  hairs  along  the  sides  low  down,  but 


Fio.  206.— JS^of  Uetus  Cress,  from  Apatela  Jiattu^fera  on  alder.    After  Riley. 

above  covered  densely  with  nmber-brown  hairs,  forming  a  slight  dorsal  crest.    The 
scattered  hairs  in  front  and  at  the  end  of  the  body  pale  yellowish  and  of  nnequal 
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length.  A  high  stiff  spike  like  blacky  doable  tuft  as  long  as  the  body  is  thick  on  the 
first  and  third  abdominal  segments,  and  a  doable  spike  on  the  eighth.  Length  26  to 
27™™. 

9.  Apatela  daotylina  Grote. 

This  species  is  said  by  Mr.  Thaxter  (Papilio,  iii,  p.  17)  to  feed  on 

the  alder  and  willow. 

10.  Apatela  sp. 

This  Apatela,  allied  to  A.  oblinita,  occurred  on  the  alder  September  4. 

This  is  in  form  closely  similar  to  A.  oblinitay  bat  it  has  no  transverse 
^<  crimson-red  bands,"  and  the  lateral  line  is  not  ^^  bright  yellow,"  as 
described  in  A.  oblinita  by  Eiley.    The  moth  emerged  May  31. 

Larva,— B-ead  of  moderate  size,  not  so  wide  as  the  body,  black  chestnnt  brown  on 
the  vertex.  Body  blackish  brown  bat  the  setiferoas  tabercles  and  hairs  reddish  chest- 
nnt brown ;  the  tabercles  large  and  bearing  often  as  many  as  twenty  five  setsB  which 
are  nneven  in  length,  but  not  mnch  over  half  as  long  as  the  body  is  thick,  and  nnder  a 
lens  seem  to  be  spinnlate.  The  raised  lateral  line  is  reddish  chestn at,  ooncoloroas  with 
the  setiferoas  tabercles;  thoracic  legs  dark  brown ;  ander  side  of  the  body  dark  livid 
brown,  including  the  abdominal  legs.    Length  26-27™™. 

11.  Eupitkeoial  sp. 

This  Bpan-worm  occarred  on  the  alder  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  late  in  the 
season. 

Xarva.— Body  slender,  tapering  towards  the  hinder  end,  somewhat  flattened.  Head 
small,  scarcely  as  wide  as  the  prothorax ;  reddish -brownish-yellow,  like  the  rest  of 
the  body,  which  is  yellowish,  mixed  with  reddish-brown,  with  six  well  marked 
lozenge-shaped  brown  patches  along  the  back,  the  last  one  succeeded  by  a  brown 
line  ending  on  the  supra-anal  plate,  the  latter  moderately  large,  with  two  fleshy 
cylindrical  tubercles  beneath.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  granulated,  with  a  few 
scattered  stiff  hairs  along  the  sides  and  back;  the  lateral  ridge  prominent  and  irreg- 
ular. 

12.  Antepione  depantanaia  Grote. 

(Larva,  Plate  iv,  fig.  9.) 

A  fine  large  geometrid  caterpillar,  dark  brown,  with  two  silver  V* 
shaped  spots  behind  the  middle  of  the  body,  was  observed  Jnly  23,  at 
Brunswick,  Me.  It  molted  about  Jnly  29  to  30,  and  began  to  pupate 
August  12  in  a  rolledup  leaf  of  the  alder,  becoming  a  pupa  August  15. 
The  moth  appeared  May  18  of  the  year  following. 

Larva  h^are  last  molt. — Head  small,  flattened,  scarcely  as  wide  as  the  succeeding 
segment,  the  body  gradually  enlarging  towiurds  the  eighth  abdominal  segment ;  see- 
ond  thoracic  segment  with  a  large  hump  on  each  side ;  four  blackish  small  dorsal 
tubercles  on  each  segment ;  towards  the  end  of  fifth  abdominal  segment  a  large 
double  hump,  forming  a  high  transverse  ridge ;  supra-anal  plate  large,  rounded,  with 
six  large  piliferous  tubercles  on  the  hinder  edge ;  below  two  large  piliferous  taber- 
cles at  the  base  of  the  anal  legs;  anal  legs  large  and  broad.  Body  dark  brown,  oolor 
of  a  twig  of  the  alder,  with  a  distinct  V-shaped  silver  spot,  the  base  situated  on  the 
hump  on  the  fifth  segment ;  another  similar  V-shaped  mark  on  the  sixth  segment ; 
from  its  apex  a  row  of  silver- white  dots  extends  to  the  hump  on  the  fifth  segment ; 
along  the  back  of  the  three  first  segments  are  two  parallel  silver- white  lines.  lat- 
eral ridge  prominent,  and  swollen  at  each  segment  with  a  lateral  wart.    Length,  30™*. 

Fully  grown  larva, — Length,  40°*™.  Color  and  appearance  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious  molt,  but  the  markings  are  rather  more  distinct.  C^ooolp 
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Jfof^.-»FoTewing8  rather  broad  and  short,  apex  aoate,  as  is  the  angle  in  the  middle 
of  the  onter  edge  of  the  wing;  the  corresponding  angle  in  the  hind  wings  well 
marked.  Body  and  wings  ooherons-yellow.  Forewings  with  a  broad  dark  basal 
broken  band,  bent  at  a  right  angle  behind  the  subcostal  vein ;  a  similar  outer  or 
•eztra-discal  band,  intermpted  on  the  first  and  second  median  interspaces,  and  bent 
at  right  angles  on  the  last  subcostal  branch.  A  marginal 
band,  strongly  marked  on  the  costa,  and  snoceeded  by 
a  row  of  about  five  dark  spots,  the  fifth  beings  ituated 
near  the  internal  angle.  Hind  wings  covered  by  a  sin- 
gle diffuse  broad  median  line,  cnryed  or  bent  outward  in 
the  middle  of  the  wing.  The  wings  beneath  more  heavily 
banded  than  above,  and  more  strigated  than  above.  Ex- 
panse of  wings,  32°**°  (1.10  inches.) 
Pio.  2ff!.^AnUpione  dsponia- 

h^^'cw.**™*  •*»«  -»^-       It  differs  from  the  specimen  figured  in  my 
monograph  in  having  the  inner  and  extra  discal 
lines  and  marginal  spoto  well  marked,  while  the  borders  of  both  pairs 
of  wings  are  without  the  usual  broad,  dark  shading. 

13.  C^eometrid  larva. 

Found  on  the  alder  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  July  23.  This  larva  began  to 
pupate  August  6. 

Larva, — ^Head  rounded,  slightly  bilobed,  not  quite  so  wide  as  prothoracio  segment, 
surface  marbled  with  brown.  Body  rather  thick,  without  humps,  but  with  rather 
sharp  prominent  piliferons  warts,  with  four  dark  warts  arranged  in  a  transversely 
oblong  square  on  top  of  each  abdominal  segment,  those  on  the  thoracic  segments 
arranged  in  a  transverse  line.  Anal  legs  rather  short  and  broad ;  supra-anal  plate 
rather  small,  subtriangular,  at  the  end  six  piliferons  warts;  general  color  greenish 
purple.    Length,  17«™. 

14.  Geomeirid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  was  first  observed  freqnently  on  the  alder  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  July  23. 

£arva.^Head  small,  no  wider  than  the  body,  smooth,  of  the  same  color  as  the 
body;  the  body  slender,  cylindrical,  with  no  warts;  pea-green,  the  color  of  the  alder 
leaf;  two  narrow  dorsal  thread-like  yellowish  lines;  two  wider  dorsal  IIuas  outside 
of  the  median  ones;  two  lateral  yellow  lines,  the  lower  on  the  lateral  ridge  and  some- 
what broken ;  the  segments  wrinkled ;  anal  legs  rather  small.    Length,  13°"°. 

15.  Oeometrid  larva, 
(PI.  IV,  fig.  5.) 

This  unusual  form  of  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  alder  through  Au- 
gust 1  to  18  at  Brunswick,  Me.  - 

Larva, — Body  broad  and  flattened,  ringed  with  brick-red.  Head  broad  and  flat, 
as  wide  as  the  body ;  amber-colored,  speckled  with  brown,  in  a  wide  median  band 
•on  the  sides ;  segments  brick-red  between  the  yellowish  sutures  with  interrupted 
4ark  red  lines,  so  that  the  surface  of  each  segment  is  somewhat  checkered.  The 
piliferons  warts  are  large  and  distinct,  while  the  spiracles  are  black,  those  on  the 
prothoracic  and  eighth  abdominal  segment  being  larger  than  the  others.  Supra-anal 
plate  and  anal  legs  amber-yellow,  spotted  with  brown ;  anal  legs  short  but  very 
broad ;  supra-anal  plate  rather  large,  surface  shining  with  six  marginal  piliferous 
warts.  Thoracic  legs  dark  towards  the  claws ;  the  abdominal  legs  amber  yellow. 
Length,  lO""  ^ 
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16.  The  alder  lbaf-rolleb. 

GeJeehia  aronella  Walsingham. 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  TiNBiDiE. 

While  the  leaves  of  the  alder  are  varioasly  folded  and  rolled  by 
caterpillars,  perhaps  the  most  striking  leaf-roller  is  the  above  species, 
which  occurred  in  Maine  late  in  the  summer,  in  August  and  the  early 
part  of  September. 

The  little  worm  is  amber-colored,  the  body  rather  thick  and  cylindri- 
cal, but  with  no  distinctive  markings.  One  was  observed  which  had 
sewed  a  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  leaf  for  half  an  inch  in  extent  with 
four  or  five  large  white  silk  stitches.  The  moth,  which  appeared  in  the 
breeding  cage  May  4  of  the  following  year,  is  described  below. 

In  another  example,  probably  of  this  species,  the  end  of  the  leaf  was 
rolled  up  one  and  a  half  turns,  and  sewed  with  three  broad  strong  silk 
stitches.  On  unrolling  it  the  end  of  the  leaf  was  found  to  be  more  or 
less  eaten,  the  roll  being  gradually  drawn  in  and  made  more  perfect  as 
the  caterpillar  consumes  the  tip  of  the  leaf.    It  pupated  September  1& 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Femald  for  the  identification  of  this 
species. 

Xorva.— Body  rather  thick,  cylindrical;  body  and  head  delicate  amber-colored; 
end  of  the  body  with  qnite  long  hairs,  longer  than  the  body  is  wide.  Length,  9"^, 

Pupa. — Rather  thick ;  mahogany-brown ;  length,  7"*™. 

ifoiA.— Palpi  with  the  second  Joint  moderately  broad,  scarcely  more  than  twioe  ms 
wide  as  the  third  joint,  which  is  moderately  broad  and  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  sec- 
ond joint.  Head  and  palpi  whitish-gray ;  second  joint  black  externally ;  third  joint 
white  with  two  black  rings.  Fore  wings  of  the  nsnal  shape ;  white-gray ;  at  the 
base  a  black  streak  parallel  to  the  costa ;  on  the  basal  fonrth  of  the  wing  is  a  pair 
of  converging  black  spots;  beyond  is  a  similar  bnt  thicker  pair  of  black  spots,  and 
still  beyond  another  pair,  one  of  the  spots  being  situated  on  the  costa ;  four  black 
costal  spot-s  towards  the  apex  of  the  wing.  Hind  wings  pale  glistening  gray.  Ex- 
panse of  wings,  18***™. 

17.  Tineid  larva. 

This  larva  was  observed  feeding  between  the  leaves  of  the  alder  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  Angnst  ( Angnst  1  to  13),  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

Larva. — Body  slender,  tapering  towards  each  end ;  head  pale  whitish  amber ;  con- 
siderably narrower  than  the  prothoracic  segment.  On  the  last  segment  from  fonr  to 
six  long  dark  hairs.    Color,  pale  grass-green.    Length,  7******. 

18.  The  alder  flea-bebtlr. 
Haltioa  alni  Harris  (J7.  himargtHata  Say). 

In  the  correspondence  of  the  late  Dr.  Harris  the  following  mention  is 
made  of  this  beetle : 

In  traveling  from  Center  Harbor,  N.  H.,  to  Conway,  on  the  2d  of  Angnst,  185< 
and  from  Conway  to  Upper  Bartlett,  and  subsequently  to  Jackson,  we  saw  the  alders 
(Alnus  aerrulata)  everywhere  ravaged  by  insects  which  had  destroyed  their  leaves  in 
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the  manner  of  canker  worms. '  Upon  examination  the  spoilers  were  fonnd  not 
to  be  all  dispersed,  and  several  were  seen  upon  the  leaves  still  oontinning  their 
work ;  at  the  same  time  were  fonnd  in  Conway  nnmerons  beetles,  which  proved  to 
be  a  species  of  Haltica,  eating  the  leaves  off  the  same  alders.  The  larvse  which  have 
ravaged  the  shmbs  were  donbtless  those  of  the  Haltica  before  named. 

We  have  reared  the  beetles  from  the  grabs  daring  the  past  season. 
At  Merepoint,  near  Branswiok,  Me.,  daring  the  middle  of  Angnst, 

1886,  we  noticed  clamps  of  alders  standing  in  dry  soil  partly  defoliated, 
or  with  skeletonized,  brown,  or  blackish  leaves,  on  which,  as  well  as 
the  still  remaining  green  leaves,  were  black  grabs,  sometimes  seven  or 
eight  on  a  leaf.  All  the  alders  in  the  region  were  not  molested,  the 
grabs  occarring  locally.  On  placing  a  namber  of  leaves  with  the 
grabs  in  a  tin  box  we  foand,  Aagast  15,  a  single  beetle.  We  foand  a 
white  papa  lying  loosely  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  Aagast  20;  soon 
more  papsB  appeared,  and  the  beetles  began  to  appear  in  considerable 
nambers  the  last  week  of  Aagast.  It  is  evident  that  in  natare  the 
larva  falls  to  the  groaud  to  transform,  the  papae  entering  the  earth. 

Afterwards,  September  10,  we  foand  whole  clamps  of  alders  at  the 
base  of  Iron  Moantain,  Jackson,  N.  H.,  stripped  by  the  grabs,  nearly 
all  the  riddled,  brown,  dead  leaves  having  fallen  off  and  thickly  cover- 
ing the  gronnd  under  the  bashes.  Such  a  wholesale  devastation  of 
alders  we  never  witnessed.  By  this  time  the  beetles  had  become  very 
abandant,  and  were  apparently  feeding  on  the  few  leaves  still  attached 
to  the  tree.     We  again  noticed  the  work  of  this  beetle  in  September, 

1887,  at  the  Olen  Honse,  White  Moantains,  the  alders  by  the  river  side 
in  front  of  the  hotel  having  been  extensively  defoliated.  The  alder  is 
the  scarce  of  some  of  oar  destractive  forest  and  f^ait  insects,  and  shonld 
this  grab  ever  spread  to  other  food  trees  it  will  be  very  annoying, 
though  it  can  be  sabdaed  by  proper  spraying.  There  seems  to  be  a 
periodicity  in  the  appearance  of  this  beetle  in  anasaal  nambers, 
Harris  having  seen  the  same  grabs  in  great  abandanoe  in  1854  in  the 
same  region.  We  have  never  observed  it  so  common  and  destractive 
before  in  Maine.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  beetles  hibernate  ander 
the  leaves  and,  soon  after  the  leaves  expand  in  May,  lay  their  eggs  in 
masses  on  them^  the  grabs  scarcely  stirring  from  the  leaf  on  which 
they  are  bom^  antil  ready  to  pnpate.  The  grabs  are  probably  distaste- 
ful to  birds,  otherwise  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  them  and  be 
kept  within  dne  limits. 

Xarva.— Body  somewhat  flattened ;  head  scarcely  two-thirds  as  wide  as  the  body 
in  the  middle ;  black,  becoming  brown  in  front  near  the  jaws.  Body  livid  brown 
above ;  the  tubercles  black ;  paler  beneath ;  with  three  pairs  of  black  Jointed  tho- 
racic legs ;  no  abdominal  legs,  bnt  an  anal  prop-leg.  The  abdominal  segments  each 
with  a  transverse,  oval-rounded,  ventral,  roagh  space  forming  a  series  of  creeping 
tubercles,  and  in  front  on  each  segment  is  a  transverse,  oval,  crescentic  chitinons 
area  bearing  two  piliferons  tubercles;  the  back  of  each  segment  divided  into  two 
ridges,  each  bearing  a  row  of  six  sharp  tubercles,  bearing  short  hairs ;  a  single  ven- 
tral row  on  each  side  of  the  ventral  plate.    Length  7  to  lO*^"^. 

Pupa.— Body  rather  thick,  white.   Antennse  passing  around  the  bent  knees  (femero- 

iJigitized  by  V^ 
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tibial  Joints)  of  the  first  and  second  pair  of  legs,  the  end  scarcely  going  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  body.    Elytra  with  five  or  six  rather  deep  longitudinal  creases.    The 
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salient  points  of  the  body  armed  with  piliferoas  warts.    Abdominal  tip  square  at  the 
end,  with  a  stoat  black  spine  projecting  fh>m  each  side.    Length,  6««. 

Beetle, — Uniformly  deep  pmssian  bine,  with  gp*eenish  reflections  on  the  head. 
Antennal  flagellam  with  fine  whitish  pubescenoe ;  tibi»  clothed  with  tawny  hairs. 
Length,  5  to  G»». 

19.  Attelahui  rhoie  Boheman. 

The  singular  thimble-like  rolls  of  this  weevil  may  be  foand  in  Jane 
and  July  on  the  alder,  and  also  occur  on  the  hazel,  according  to  Le 
Oonte.  When  aboat  to  lay  her  eggs,  the  female  begins  to  eat  a  slit 
near  the  base  of  the  leaf  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and  at  right 
angles  to  it,  so  that  the  leaf  may  be  folded  together.  Before  beginning 
to  roll  up  the  leaf  she  gnaws  the  stem  nearly  off, 
so  that  after  the  roll  is  made,  and  has  dried  for 
perhaps  a  day,  it  is  easily  detached  by  the  wind 
and  falls  to  the  ground.  When  folding  the  leaf, 
she  tightly  rolls  it  up,  neatly  tucking  in  the  ends, 
until  a  compact,  cylindrical  solid  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion is  formed.  Before  the  leaf  is  entirely  rolled 
she  deposits  a  single  egg^  rarely  two,  in  the  mid- 
dle next  to  the  midrib,  where  it  lies  loosely  in  a 
little  cavity.  While  all  this  is  going  on  her  consort  stands  near  by, 
and  she  occasionally  runs  to  him  to  receive  his  caresses,  to  again 
resume  her  work.  These  rolls  remain  on  the  bushes  sometimes  for 
several  days,  but  probably  drop  by  the  time  the  larva  escapes  from 
the  eggy  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  grub  uses  the  roll  for  a  shelter 
until  it  matures  and  is  ready  to  enter  on  its  transformation  to  a  beetle. 
From  the  time  of  egg  laying  to  the  hatching  of  the  larva  requires  about 
a  week. 

Egg.Setktlj  spherical,  though  a  little  longer  than  thick,  .04  inch  long  and  .03 
in  diameter ;  the  chorion  is  thin,  smooth,  and  very  transparent. 

The  beetle, — In  this  species  the  body  is  pabescent,  the  front  femora  are  not  toothed* 
Body  and  limbs  dull  reddish,  with  short  yellow  down.    Length  lUboat  one-fifth  inch. 

Jigitized  by  vjOO 
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20.  Cimhex  amerioana  Leaoh. 

This  Oimbex  oooarred  on  the  alder  at  Branswick,  September  3. 

Xorvo. — Head  not  so  wide  m  the  body,  somewhat  excavated  in  front ;  pale  amber 
with  a  whitish  bloom ;  eyes  large,  black ;  body  moderately  thick ;  eight  pairs  of 
abdominal  legs ;  the  segments  with  coarse  wrinkles,  abont  Rve  to  each  segment.  A 
black  oonspicnons  narrow  dorsal  line,  fading  ont  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  body. 
Across  each  segment  two  rows  of  prominent  raised  white  warts,  which  become  more 
nnmerons  down  on  the  side.    Tail  cnrved  np  to  one  side.    Length,  19  to  20"^. 

21.  Selandria-Uke  larva, 
(Plate  IV ;  fig.  13, 13a.) 

This  fiEdse  caterpillar  occurred  od  the  alder  September  3. 

Xaroa.— Body  flat ;  thoracic  legs  spreading  oat ;  body  bottle-green  above,  with 
obscure,  paler  warts;  much  paler  low  down  on  the  sides  and  beneath ;  body  serrated; 
it  differs  fh>m  the  species  common  on  the  oak  and  poplar,  in  the  head  being  mst- 
brown  above,  paler  in  front,  not  red  on  each  side.  Snpra-anal  plate  small,  clouded 
above.    Length,  13™". 

22.  ^emattMt  sp. 

This  is  the  most  common  saw-fly  larva  observed  on  the  alder.  It 
flrst  appears  early  in  July  and  remains  on  the  bashes  until  early  in 
September.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  pairs,  twenty  to  forty  pairs  on  the 
onder  side  of  the  midhb  of  the  lea£  In  one  example  there  were  aboat 
forty  pairs  of  gashes,  which  are  slightly  semicircular,  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  sometimes  so  near  as  to  run  together.  I  have  found  two 
broods  on  two  leaves,  July  23 ;  the  leaf  had  been  two-thirds  skeleton- 
ized. The  larvse  apparently,  on  hatching,  walking  to  the  end  of  the  leaf, 
and  beginning  at  the  end,  gradually  eat  out  the  parenchym  between 
the  secondary  and  smaller  veins.  At  first  the  larvse  have  yellow  heads, 
and  two  faint  lateral  double  rows  of  black  spots ;  the  adults  have  black 
heads,  and  a  distinct  lateral  black  line,  the  abdomen  being  curled  up 
«naU-like.    (Figs.  210,  211.) 

Larva  after  first  moit.— Length,  4"".  Head  wider  than  the  body,  deep  gamboge  yel- 
low, with  black  eyes;  bristly;  body  greenish;  papillated,  with  a  doable  lateral 
row  of  dark  elongated  flattened  tnbercles. 

Larva  fully  ^at(m.— Head  jet-black,  with  short  scattered  hairs,  not  qnite  so  wide  as 
the  body,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  the  end  curled  up  or  raised  over  the  back ;  snr- 
fiioe  wrinkled  and  roagh,  with  small  piliferons  warts,  the  hairs  short ;  a  distinct 
lateral  black  line,  below  which  is  a  doable  row  of  black  elongated  tubercles.   Length, 

23.  Nematuss]^, 

This  saw-fly  larva  was  observed  on  the  alder  in  September,  in  Maine. 

Xorva.— Head  fnU  and  rounded,  red,  black  in  the  middle  above.  Two  large  and 
one  amaU  fleshy  prothoracic  granolated  acute  tubercles ;  four  black  very  sharp  fleshy 
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tnberclee  on  the  end  of  the  body,  and  two  paler  lees  promineDt  ones  on  the  aegmenta 
in  front.    Body  dnll  dark  olive-green,  with  a  blackish  broad  lateral  stripe.    Lengthy 


Fio.  21t).— Alder  leayes  skeletonised  by  saw-fly.— Bridgbam,  del. 


Fio.  211.— Larva  of  alder  saw-fly. 
24.  Nematu8  sp. 

A  second,  little  larger,  larva  also  occurred  with  the  preceding  species 
in  September. 

Larva. — Like  the  preceding,  but  larger,  without  the  tubercles ;  color  olive-brown 
above,  paler  on  the  sides.  Head  brown,  with  a  large  vertical  black  patch  and  a 
smaller  oval  lateral  black  one.    Length,  U^^.  .^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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25.  CalHgrapha  $oalari$  Le  Conte. 

This  beetle  is  a  common  freqaenter  of  alders,  feeding  on  the  leaves^ 
in  Maine,  throagh  the  sammer  in  both  the  larval  and  beetle  states. 
Whether  the  subjoined  description  applies  to  this  species  or  not  we  do 
not  feel  sure.    It  occorred  on  the  alder  September  3. 

Larva, — Body  long,  flattened,  the  prothoracic  segment  nearly  as  broad  as  the  mid- 
dle segments  of  the  body.  Head  reddish,  abont  one-half  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic 
segment.  Body  whitish-green,  along  the  back  a  row  of  transveise  black  spots,  two 
to  each  segment,  and  OTal-lanceolate  in  shape ;  those  on  the  prothoracic  segment  mnch 
larger  than  the  others,  together  forming  a  patch  longer  than  broad.  On  the  meso 
and  meta  segments  is  a  lateral  narrow  snblnnate  black  mark.  Spiracles  black.  Length 

gmm  to  8™». 

26.  CMomy9  plioata  OHt. 

This  singular  little  beetle  was  observed  on  the  leaves  of  the  alder,  in 
Maine,  September  19.  The  larva  and  its  case  have  been  figured  in  my 
Guide  to  the  study  of  Insects,  p.  510. 

The  heetle,-^Bodj  obscnre,  bronzed.  Head  impressed  posteriorly  between  the  eyes, 
rhinarinm,  antennae,  and  an  elevated  space  adjoining  the  eyes  anteriorly,  rafons ; 
noee  distinctly  pnnctnred ;  prothorax  very  finely  and  concentrically  scored,  with 
some  scattered  indistinct  pnnctnres ;  posteriorlv  considerably  elevated ;  elevation 
bifid ;  behind  this  elevation  the  prothorax  is  prodocted  and  emarginate ;  scntellum 
obtriangnlar;  elytra  tnbercnlated  with  several  acnte^  compressed  tubercles,  the  an- 
terior ones  carinated;  interstices  with  some  scattered  deep  pnnctnres ;  space  between 
the  fonr  posterior  legs  pnnctnred  with  large  shallow  pnnctnres.  Length  of  body  2 
lines.    (Kirby.) 

27.  Gelechia  oorjfliella  Chambers. 

Whether  the  larva  which  we  describe  below  is  the  same  or  congene- 
ric with  that  of  Pcedisca  transmissanaj  said  by  Mrs.  Dimmock  to  be 
common  about  Oambridge,  Mass.,  eating  the  inside  of  the  sterile 

catkins  of  the  white  birch,  and  hibernating 
as  a  pupa — we  do  not  know.  The  worm  in 
question  occurs  at  Providence  through  Oc- 
tober (and  we  have  found  belated  individ- 
uals as  late  as  November  10)  eating  the  in- 
terior of  the  catkins  of  both  the  alder  and 
the  hazel.  It  devours  the  interior  some- 
times at  the  base  and  sometimes  at  the 
apex;  it  sews  together  two  or  three  cat- 
kins, throwing  out  a  mass  of  castings 
which  remain  in  the  web.  November  10  a 
larva  left  the  catkin  and  spun  a  cocoon 
lined  with  silk,  and  covered  on  the  outside 
^'"'^^^It^^^U!'^^^    with  bits  of  catkins.    The  larva  appeared 

to  me  to  be,  from  its  shape  and  general  ap- 

*  The  hole  made  for  the  exit  of  the  insect  is  not  clearly  shown  in  the  cut.  It  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  central  catkin.  r^r^r^r^]r> 
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I>earancey  a  Tineid  rather  than  a  Tortricid,  and  we  refer  it  with  doabt  to 
€hambei^8  QeUchia  coryliella. 

Larva, — The  body  tapers  a  little  towards  each  end.  Head  small  and  narrow ;  (he 
oervioal  shield  nnt-brown.  Dall  livid  whitish;  with  dark  oonspioaons  piliferons 
4ot8  arranged  on  the  abdominal  segments  in  a  broad  trapezoid  area.    Length  G"^, 

The  following  insects  also  live  on  the  alder: 
Order  Lepidoptbba. 

28.  Papilio  tumus  Linn.    In  Blaine  the  young  larva,  20°^  long,  was  ob- 

served on  the  alder. 

29.  Telea  polyphemus  (Oram.)    Providence,  B.  I.,  July  23. 

SO.  Socles  imperialis  Hiibner.    (Hnlst,  Ball. Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc.,ii,  p. 77.) 

31.  Orgyia  leucostigma  (Abbot  and  Smith.).    Jnly  23  in  Bfaine  before 

and  after  the  last  molt. 

32.  Apatela  acericola  Oa^nee.   Feeds  on  birch  and  alder.  (Biley.  Bt  ii, 

p.  121.) 

33.  Hyperetis  nyssaria  A.  and  S.    See  p.  516. 

34.  Fhycis  rubrifaseiella  (Pack.).    See  p.  309. 

35.  Lithocolletis  alnivorella  Ohamb. 

36.  Lithocolletis  alnioolella  (Walsingham,  Insect  Life,  ii,  p.  80,  1889.) 

Mining  the  apper  side  of  leaves  of  Alnus  incana.  Siskiyou 
Ooanty,  Oal.^  August. 

37.  Lithocolletis  auronitens  Frey  and  Boll.    The  larvae  of  these  three 

species  live  in  tentiform  mines  in  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
(Ohambers,  L  e.) 

38.  Lithocolletis  incanella  (Walsingham,  Ins.  Life,  ii,  p.  81, 1889).  Mines 

the  under  side  of  alder  leaves.  Oolusia  County  and  Shasta 
Oounty,  Oal. 

39.  Oradlaria  alnioolella  Ohamb. 

40.  Oracilaria  alnivorella  Ohamb.     When  very  young  the  larvae  of 

these  two  species  mine  the  leaves ;  when  older,  they  roll  them 
downward ;  alnicolella  from  the  tip,  alnivoreUa  fi*om  the  side. 
(Ohambers  I.  c.) 

41.  Lyonetia  alniella  Ohamb.     The  larva  makes  a  large,  brownish 

blotch  mine  in  the  leaves.    (Ohambers  {.  o.) 

Order  Dipteba. 

42.  Oecidomyia  serrulatce  O.  Sacken.    District  of  Oolumbia,  on  Alnus 

serrulata :    (O.  Sacken,  mouogr.,  i,  p.  198.) 

Order  Ooleoptera. 

43.  Dichelonycha  eUmgatula  (Schonh.)    Ooupling  on  the  leaves  June  10, 

Maine. 

44.  Saperda  lateralis  Fabr.    Mr.  George  Hunt  has  found  this  borer  in 

the  alder  at  Providence,  B.  I. 

45.  Macrodactylus  suhspinosus  (Fabr.).    Biley  (Insect  life,  April,  1890, 

p-  209).  jigi^i^g^  by  Google 
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Order  Hemipteba. 

46.  Clastoptera  up. 

47.  lMchnu8(Unifoli(JB  Fitch. 

48.  Schizoneura  tessellata  Fitch.    Alder  blight ;  common  firom  Maine 

southwards. 

49.  Lygm  moAoohus  (Uhler.)    See.  p.  420. 

nrsECTS  nr jusioTTS  to  the  hazel. 

Oorylus  americana. 

Little  attention  has  been  given  to  hazel  insects  in  this  country,  as  the 
shrub  is  not  of  economic  importance.  Kaltenbach  enumerates  ninety- 
eight  species  of  insects  (including  one  mite)  which  occur  on  the  Euro- 
pean hazel ;  of  these  twenty-four  are  beetles ;  fifty-nine  are  Lepidoptera^ 
and  the  remainder  Diptera  and  Hemiptera,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  saw-fly. 

1.  Apatela  falcul^  Grote. 

The  caterpillar  has  been  found  on  the  hazel  by  Mr.  Ooquillett  Septem- 
ber 25;  it  entered  the  earth  and  spun  a  thin  cocoon  September  29,  the 
moth  appearing  May  25  of  the  same  year. 

Larva. — Body  dark  brown,  mottled  with  pale  greenish;  a  dark  dorsal  line,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  two  rows  of  prickles,  most  distinct  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body ;  the  fonr  prickles  on  top  of  segment  11  are  larger  and  placed  closer  together 
than  those  on  the  segments  anterior  to  it ;  from  each  of  these  prickles  proceeds  one 
or  two  short  black  hairs.  Body  beneath  greenish  white.  Side  of  the  head  pale 
greenish,  the  fooe  brownish;  length,  1.25  inches.    (Coqnellett,  Papilio,  i,  p.  6.) 

IfoM.— Allied  to  A,  tritona  and  grisea.  The  external  margin  is  sinuate,  not  straight,, 
sweeping  inwardly  below  the  apices  and  bulging  opposite  the  median  nenrules. 
Forewings  dark  purple  gray,  very  like  tritona.  A  black  basal  dash,  lined  aboTe  with 
pale,  fnrcate.  Internal  margin  at  base,  with  a  patch  of  light  brown  scales.  Ordi- 
nary spots  conoolorous,  faintly  outlined ;  orbicular  spot  larger  than  in  tritona.  Me- 
dian shade  obsolete;  median  space  very  wide.  Transverse  anterior  line  evident 
above  the  basal  dash  (which  slightly  exceeds  the  line)  and  here  blackish ;  beneath 
the  dash,  obsolete.  Transverse  posterior  line  shaped  as  in  tritona,  but  without  the 
discal  incision ;  blackish,  subdentate,  edged  outwardly  with  brown,  inwardly  with 
whitish.  Black  dash  on  submedian  fold  not  extending  within  the  line.  Hind  wings 
whitish  at  base,  outwardly  vague  and  largely  blackish.  Forewings  beneath,  fus- 
cous; hind  wings  whitish,  with  a  faint  discal  spot  and  external  sinaate  macular 
band.  Thorax  like  the  forewings,  edged  on  the  sides  and  behind  with  light  brown. 
Body  beneath,  whitish ;  abdomen  above,  light  gray.  Expanse  of  wings,  35™"*.  Il- 
linois.   (Grote,  Can.  Ent.,  ix,  p.  86.) 

2.  Amphypyrapyramidoides  var.  conspersa  Riley. 

The  following  account,  copied  from  his  note-book,  has  been  given 
me  by  Professor  Riley : 

Found  the  forepart  of  July,  1867,  by  Bolter,  on  hazel-nut.  Length,  1.3  to  1.5 
inches.  Color,  beautiful  emerald  green,  the  palpitations  visible,  but  no  particular 
markings  either  on  head,  body  or  foot  other  than  the  stigmata  formed^by  a  black 
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rlog  and  pale  center.  Span  np  July  4 ;  in  a  leaf,  July  31.  The  moth  emerged  and 
proved  to  be  Ampkipp-a  pyramidindw,  Angnst  31,  1868.  It  seems  to  be  different  ftom 
the  tTuepiframoidavdes, 

Jannary  31,  1871.  I  have  described  it  as  A,  ooiupersa.  (Third  Rep.,  p.  75,  Riley, 
note-book  III,  p.  07;  No.  168=49=380  L.)  * 

3.  Anagogapulveraria(IAan,), 

Mr.  L.  W.  GkKxiell  writes  me  that  he  foimd  the  larra  on  the  hazel- 
nut October  4.  It  became  a  papa  October  6,  after  spinning  a  thin 
cocoon  within  a  folded  leaf.  The  papa  is  0.40  inch  long,  is  light  brown, 
tinged  with  greenish  on  the  thorax. 

FuU  grown  2afTa.~Light  gray,  variegated  obecnrely  with  darker  gray  and  a  few 
black  points.    On  the  back  of  the  eighth  ring  was  a  small  hump. 

The  moth.^Bodj  and  wings  nniform  mst-ash,  with  the  broad  darker  mesial  band 
sending  the  three  attenuated  teeth  along  the  yennles  and  by  the  irregular  lilao  band 
on  the  nnder  side  of  the  wing. 

The  following  note  is  firom  Mrs.  Dimmock's  Birch  Insects: 
Anagoga  pulveraria  Linn.  (Syst.  Nat.,  1758,  ed.  10,  p.  521.)  Herr  (Anleitong  d. 
Banpen  d.  dentsoh.  Schmett.,  1833,  p.  284)  describes  lanra  and  pnpa,  and  gives  Salix 
caprea  as  food-plant  of  this  species.  Kaltenbach  (Pflanzenfeinde,  1872,  pp.  571  and 
598)  giTes  Salix  and  Betnla  as  food-plants.  Packard  (Hon.  Geom.  Moths,  1876,  pp. 
488,  489)  qaotes  Merryfield's  description  of  the  larva,  and  states,  on  authority  of 
Ooodell,  that  the  larva  is  found  on  Corylns. 

4.  Ampkida$yB  oognataria  Gaen  t 

Jyarva.'Head  not  so  wide  as  the  body,  deeply  oleft,  angular,  the  sides  forming 
large  tubercles;  body  cylindrical,  not  humped,  except  two  elevations  partly  reoeiv- 
ing  the  head  tubercles;  smooth,  finely  speckled  with  black,  and  with  irregular  scat- 
tered paler  spots  like  those  on  the  hazel  twigs ;  general  color  like  that  of  hasel  twigs. 
The  second  and  third  thormsic  segments  are  a  little  swollen.  When  captured  it  held 
itself  out  straight  like  a  stick.  Length,  40«« ;  thickness,  6«b.  It  began  to  pupate 
September  20. 

5.  ChoiMtrid  larva. 

This  and  the  followiDg  measuring  worms  occorred  Septembr  20,  at 
Providence,  on  the  hazel  bushes  near  the  city ;  both  mimic  the  shape 
and  coloration  of  hazel  twigs,  though  belonging  to  very  different 
genera: 

Larva. — Closely  resembling  a  twig  of  the  hazel,  ev^en  to  the  pale  spots,  similar  to 
those  on  the  hazel  stem.  Body  cylindrical,  smooth,  with  a  few  transverse  wriukJea, 
brown,  like  that  of  the  branches  of  the  hazeL  Head  not  so  wide  as  the  body,  smooth 
and  rounded,  not  notched  or  angular.  On  the  fifth  abdominal  segment  is  a  conspic- 
uous transyerse  hump,  marbled  with  pale  olive  green.  Two  subdorsal  rows  of  amaU 
pale  olive  whitish-green  spots  like  the  pale  spots  on  the  twigs  of  the  hazeL  hengthp 
20«"> ;  thickness,  2.5™». 

6.  Otometrid  larva, 

Tbis  species  occurred  June  3  to  25,  at  Providence,  on  the  hazel ;  it 
molted  June  13,  again  June  16,  and  again  June  24  or  26,  but  did  not 
live  to  finish  its  transformations. 

Xarva.— Length,  17»°>.  Body  rather  slender,  of  uniform  thickness.  Head  not 
quite  so  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment ;  dark  livid,  spotted  and  striped  with  black; 
body  dull,  dark  livid,  longitudinally  striped  with  black  wavy  Arregular  fine  lines. 
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8aprm-anal  pUto  very  short  and  broad,  roagh  on  the  surfiioe,  with  fonr  fine  terminal 
hairs.  Prothoraoio  segment  edged  in  front  with  bright  yellow,  sacceeded  by  fire 
yellow  transrerse  interrapted  lines,  consisting  of  two  transv^erse  elongated  dorsal 
spots  and  two  placed  obliquely  on  the  side.  A  broken  yellow  line  on  the  side  of  the 
prothoracic  segment. 

Larva  after  another  molt.— Length,  34  to  25°^.    Body  as  before,  bnt  deep  lilac. 

AfttrfiMl  molt.— With  the  same  markings;  pale  lilac,  with  the  head  very  large, 
rounded,  and  much  wider  than  the  body.    Length,  ^^^, 

7.  NeptiouXa  wrylifoliella  Clem. 

The  larva  makes  a  long,  windiDg,  narrow  track  in  the  leaves  of 
hazel  in  the  latter  part  of  Joly  and  the  beginning  of  Angnst,  and  the 
fall  brood  may  be  found  early  in  October.  The  firass  or  excrement  of 
the  larva  is  deposited  along  the  middle  of  the  track,  forming  a  minute 
central  black  line.  The  edges  of  the  mine  are  smooth  and  but  little 
broader  throughout  its  extent  than  the  width  of  the  miner.  The 
mine  is  left  transparent  by  the  larva  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

There  is  another  miner  in  this  leaf  that  I  suspect  to  be  a  Dipteron.  It 
makes  a  rather  broad,  tortuous  track,  much  broader  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  the  ^^  frass"  is  scattered  in  separated  grains  along  the  middle 
of  the  track. 

8.  Coltfop^ora  oorylt/oliella  Clem. 

The  larva  mines  the  leaves  of  hazel  in  September  and  October.  The 
case  is  three  lines  long,  dark  brown,  irregularly  cylindrical,  compressed 
or  flattened  at  its  hinder  end,  with  two  teeth  about  the  middle  of  the 
upper  edge,  separated  from  each  other  about  one- third  of  the  length  of  the 
case,  and  dilated  somewhat  or  rounded  on  the  lower  edge  between  the 
teeth.  Mouth  of  case  not  deflected.  The  mine  of  the  larva  is  nearly 
circular. 

Xorva.— It  is  pale  brown  with  dark  brown  thoracic,  dorsal  spots. 

9.  DeprtMaria  grotella  Bobinson. 

The  caterpillar  lives  on  the  hazel  in  Illinois,  ^^  in  a  leaf  rolled  from 
the  apex  toward  the  base,  or  in  a  nest  formed  by  fastening  several 
leaves  together  with  silken  threads."  Of  two  found  May  27,  one 
pupated  June  7,  and  the  moth  issued  June  28 ;  another  pupated  June 
20  and  the  moth  issued  July  9. 

Larva. — ^Body  green,  darkest  dorsaUy;  cervical  shield  green,  nnmarked,  head 
green,  with  a  black  dot  on  each  side  aboye  the  Jaws,  and  sometimes  with  one  or  two 
black  spots  on  each  side  near  the  top.     Length,  17™™.    (Coqnillett,  Papilio,  iii,  p.  98. ) 

10.  C^eleekia  trUtrigeUa  Walsingham. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  lives  on  the  hazel  in  a  tube  formed  by 
Tolling  a  leaf  from  the  apex  toward  the  base,  the  tube  being  closed 
at  each  end,  as  if  done  by  pinching  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
tube  together  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  excrements  of  the  larva 
are  retained  in  the  tube,  and  when  about  to  pupate  the  larva  crawls  into 
this  excrementitious  mass  and  forms  an  oblong  cavity,  which  it  lines 
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with  a  very  thin  layer  of  ailk.    Two  papated  June  21,  and  the  moths 
issued  July  5.    (Thaxter,  PapiliOy  iii,  p.  99.) 

Xarva.— Like  that  of  G,  agriwioniella  Clem,  (which  is  pale  greenish- white,  the  setif- 
erous  spots  polished  black ;  cervical  shield  yellowish  green,  with  two  dorsal  black 
spots  near  the  posterior  edge),  but  the  thoracic  legs  are  black,  with  whitish  Joints ; 
the  spiracles  situated  on  the  lower  edge  of  third  setiferoas  spots  on  the  abdominal 
segments.    Length,  15»»  (.60  inch).    (Thaxter.) 

11.  NothristrimoUlla  CoqnmdU. 

The  caterpillar  lives  in  a  folded  leaf  on  the  hazel ;  one  found  Jane 
28  papated  Jaly  4,  and  the  moth  issued  July  21,  in  Illinois.  (Ck>qaillet.) 

Larva. — Body  dark  purplish  brown,  that  below  the  spiracles  pale  greenish  brown; 
two  broken  indistinct  white  dorsal  lines,  and  two  similar  stigmatal  ones,  the  one 
below  the  spiracles  the  most  distinct ;  piliferoos  spots  black,  nsnally  situated  on 
white  spots;  spiracles  black ;  head  and  cervical  shield  yellowish  brown;  anal  plate 
unmarked.    Length,  18°^b  (.72  inch).    (Coquillet.) 


Fig.  213.^Blotoh  mines  of  the  haeel  LithooolletiB.    Marx  cM. 

Moth. — Reddish  brown,  with  three  white  dots  near  the  center  of  each  forewing,  the 
oatermost  dot  crossed  by  a  black  dash ;  hind  wings  dull  leaden,  unmarked.  Under 
side  of  forewings  deep  brown,  the  costal  and  apical  margins  marked  with  pale  yellow. 
Abdomen  brown,  marked  with  pale  yellow,  which  on  the  ventral  surflaoe  formii  two 
lines;  legs  brown,  the  points  marked  with  pale  yellow.    (Coquillett.) 
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12.  LUkooolletis  coryliella  {ChAmheTB.) 

According  to  the  OhaniberSy  the  larva  makes  a  nearly  circular  blotch 
mine  in  the  npper  aorface  of  the  leaf.  Oar  figure  represents  what  we 
sappose  to  be  the  blotch  mines  of  this  worm,  freqaently  observed  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  September  and  October.    (Pig.  213.) 

13.  Ckryaomela  mulHguUi$  Stol. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ooqaillett,  has  bred  this  beetle,  which  feeds  on  the  hazel, 
in  Illinois.  The  beetles  appeared  the  middle  of  Jane,  when  they  were 
seen  pairing  on  the  leaves. 

The  heeile.^Bodj  doll  white ;  a  dark  colored  dorsal  line  on  which  is  a  row  of  brown 
spots ;  on  each  side  of  the  body  are  two  rows  of  brown  spots ;  head  yellowish  brown, 
marked  with  a  black  spot  on  each  side.    Length,  10"<». 

AFFEOTINa  THE  NUTS. 

14.  Baliminus  obtiMus  Blanchard.    Beaten  from  hazel-nat.    New  Hamp- 

shire to  Texas.    (Blanchard,  Bull.  Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc.,  vii,  p.  107, 
1884.) 

15.  Balaninua  nasicus  Say.    Eating  the  nuts.    (Harris,  p.  74.) 
The  following  insects  also  occur  on  the  hazel : 

Order  Lbpidopteea. 

16.  Apatela  oblinita  ( Abb.-Sm.).    (Goquillett,  Thomas's  Tenth  Bep.  Illi- 

nois.) 

17.  Nematoeampafilamentaria  Gnen.    (Forbes's  Second  Illinois  Eep.) 

18.  Thanaos  icelus  Lintner. 

19.  Platymmia  cecropia  (Linn.)    (Riley's  notes.) 

20.  Telea polyphemua  (Oram.)    Providence,  September. 

21.  Anisota  senatoria  (Abb.  and  Sm.).    Found  at  Providence  feeding  on 

the  hazel,  wanderers  from  the  oaks  near  by  ^  also  on  wild  rose. 

22.  Lith<ux>des  flexuosa  Orote.     Eaised  from  the  hazel  by  S.  Lowell 

Elliot,  esq. 

23.  Schizwra  unicornis  (A.  &  8.)    Lintner  (Ent.  Oontr.  in,  p.  131). 

24.  Datana  minisira  (Drury.)    Beaten miiller.    (Oan.  Ent,  xx,  p.  17.) 

25.  Amphipyra  pyramidoides  Oaen.    See  p.  171. 

26.  Apatela  brumosa  Guen^e.    (August,  III.  Ooquillett,  Papilio,  i,  p.  56.) 

27.  Zerene  catenaria  (Drury).*    July,  Aug.,  III.,  Ooquillett  (Papilio,  i, 

p.  66.) 

*  Bkmarkable  fught  of  Zbrbnr  catenaria.  GUENi^E.— An  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch, readiug  as  follows,  appeared  in  the  papers  of  October  — ,  1880,  Lackawaren, 
Pa. :  '*  Immense  nombers  of  large  white  butterflies  have  made  their  appearance,  to 
the  alarm  of  the  farmers.  The  mass  is  so  dense  in  some  places  that  it  appears  like  a 
snow-storm.  Their  destmction  woold  probably  avert  the  ravages  of  the  army  worm." 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Shannon,  postmaster  at  Lackawaxen,  specimens 
of  this  so-called  batterfly  were  received  at  the  Department.  They  proved  to  be  the 
quite  common  geometrid  moth  known  scientifially  as  Zeren$  catenaria  Q^^^^^-^X^^ 
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28.  Eooopsis  permundana  Olem.    Femald's  Oat  Tortrioid®,  p.  29. 

29.  Ecoopsis  oori/lana  Pern.    Cat  Tortricidse,  p.  30. 

30.  Nepticula  corpli/oliella  Clem.    Imago  unknowo.    Larva  in  a  linear^ 

crooked  mine  in  the  upper  surface. 

31.  Oelechia  coryliella  Gbamb.    Imago  unknown.    Larva  in  the  male 

catkins  in  autumn.    See  p.  634  and  Fig.  212. 

32.  Hyale  coryliella  Ghamb.    Larva  in  a  web  on  the  under  surface  of 

the  leaves.    (Chambers,  /.  c.) 

Order  Colbopteba. 

3S.  AUelabus  rhois  Bohemann. 

34.  Monocesta  ooryli  (Say).    See  p.  238. 

geographical  range  of  the  speciee  is  extensive,  being  found  from  Maine  to  Colorado. 
The  larva  is  one  of  the  **  measaring  worms,"  is  yellow  in  color,  and  when  fnli-grown 
measures! I  inches  in  length.  The  alarm  caused  by  the  unusual  swarming  of  the 
moths  was  entirely  uncalled  for,  since  the  larva  has  never  been  known  to  attack  a 
cnltivated  crop.  The  only  food-plauts  known  so  far  are  the  wild  indigo  (BapUtU 
tinoioriat)f  wood  wax  (t),  wild  blackberry,  and  several  of  the  sedges,  notably  Carex 
penmylvanica.  (Beport  of  U.  S.  Entomologist  for  1880,  p.  374.)  See  also  Plate  xxxii, 
fig.  3,  3a,  3»,  3c. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

nsBCTS  iHJinuoTrs  to  the  stcamobe. 

Platanus  oocidewtalis. 

Of  the  insects  that  we  have  noticed  by  far  the  most  ii^jarioas  is  the 
rather  large  Pyralid  caterpillar  mentioned  on  p.  644,  *and  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  raise.  With  these  exceptions  the  sycamore  is  rather 
free  from  attack.  The  Earopean  Platanus  has  but  a  few  enemies, 
only  five  species  being  enumerated  by  Kaltenbach. 

1.  Ckalcophora  campe$iri$  Say. 

While  as  a  rule  the  species  of  Ohalcophora  feed  on  evergreens,  the 
present  species,  thus  far  the  only  one  known  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
deciduous  trees,  has  been  found  by  Messrs.  Schwarz  and  J.B.  Smith  on 
the  sycamore,  which  it  attacks  when  dead  and  dry.     Mr.  Smith  states : 

It  is  likely  that  C.  fulleri,  which  resombles  C.  oampM^m  very  strongly  io  form,  will 
bo  foand  to  have  similar  habits.    (Ent.  Amer.,  ii,  1886, 71.) 

The  dee/2e.~Head  rugous,  with  large  cooflueut  punctures ;  front  concave,  antennie 
purple-black,  the  first  and  second  Joints  greenish  cupreous ;  thorax  unequal,  with 
large  confluent  punctures  each  side,  and  canaliculate  along  the  middle ;  posterior 
angles  acute;  scntel  very  small,  transverse-snborbicular,  indented  on  the  middle; 
elytra  with  four  distant  somewhat  elevated  lines,  and  one  or  two  near  the  suture ;  in 
the  Interstitial  spaces  are  irregular,  slightly  elevated,  transverse  lines,  hardly  vis> 
ible  to  the  unassisted  eye ;  before  the  middle  of  each  elytrum  is  a  large,  very  slightly 
impressed  spot,  and  another  similar  one  is  rather  behind  the  middle ;  there  is  also  a  very 
small  common  indented  spot  on  the  suture,  opposite  to  the  former  spot ;  exterior  edge 
serrated  from  near  the  middle  to  the  tip ;  tip  simple,  somewhat  acute ;  beneath  cup- 
reous polished ;  a  brilliant  dilated  coppery  line  extends  from  the  mouth  to  the  pectus;  a 
large  groove  originates  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  pectus,  and  terminates  on  the 
aeoond  segment  of  the  venter;  tarsi  dusky  bluish.    (Say.) 

2.  Unknown  lonoicorn  larva  in  the  sycamorr. 

(PI.  XX,  fig.  2;  XXIV,  fig.  8.) 

Larva,^Body  rather  flattened,  broader  behind  than  usual,  the  penultimate  seg- 
ment being  much  wider  than  usual.  Head  large  and  prominent,  square  and  flat, 
somewhat  as  in  Monohammus,  being  one-half  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment. 
Mandibles  acute,  unequally  two-toothed,  the  terminal  tooth  much  the  larger. 
Antennae  very  short  and  thick ;  two-jointed ;  second  joint  extremely  small,  with  two 
enter  spines  on  the  first  joint.  Near  theantennsB  on  the  head  are  five  long  bristles. 
Labmm  much  rounded  in  front,  as  long  as  broad.  Labium  broad,  with  two-jointed 
palpi ;  second  joint  acute,  as  long  as  the  first  is  thick.    Maxillary  lobe  narrow,  reach- 
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ing  to  the  end  of  second  Joint ;  third  Joint  about  as  long  as  second,  rather  blant. 
No  thoracic  feet.  Prothoracic  segment  aboat  one-third  as  long  as  broad,  with  a 
roughened  spnr  on  the  posterior  half,  the  front  edge  quite  hirsute.  The  markings  or 
callosities  on  the  back  are  difficult  to  describe,  but  are  as  figured  by  Dr.  Gisaler. 

Length,  15">«>;  width  of  prothoracic  segment,  4™";  length,  LB"*™;  avera^^e 
width  of  the  body,  3,8^^ ;  length  from  tips  of  mandibles  to  base  of  head,  1.6™™. 

Larva  found  under  bark  of  sycamore  tree  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Received  from  Dr. 
C.  F.  Gissler. 

Pupa, — Plate  XXIY,  fig.  8,  represents  a  Longioom  chrysalis,  taken  from  under  the 
bark  of  the  same  sycamore  tree  as  the  larva  above  d<)scribed,  and  which  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  same  species. 

3.  HalMidota  te$$ettari$  Abbot-^mith. 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  Bombycida. 

Found  on  the  syoamore  at  Provideuce,  B.  L,  September  20  to  30.  It 
spun  a  cocoon  the  26th,  bat  died  in  ooafinement  Harris  states  that 
the  cocoon  is  oblong-oval,  composed  of  the  hairs  interwoven  with  a 
very^  little  silk.    The  moth  appears  after  the  middle  of  Jane. 

Xarva.— Body  of  the  shape  nsnal  in  Halesidota,  hairs  of  the  body  delicate  baff* 
yellow ;  fonr  dorsal  pencils  in  front  light  sienna  brown,  with  two  pairs  of  shorter 
lateral  white  tnfts ;  a  pair  of  whitish  tnfts  near  the  end  of  the  body.  Head  yellow- 
ish brown.  A  row  of  lateral  black  spots  above  the  base  of  the  abdominal  legs.. 
Length,  30»«>. 

4.  Heterocampa  unicolor  (Fttck.). 

Mr.  Pilot  has  bred  this  moth  from  the  sycamore  m  Ohio.  He  says 
the  larvsB  are  common  on  the  sycamore,  bat  hard  to  rear.  (Papilio^ 
ii,  p.  67.)    Professor  Biley  has  also  raised  it  from  the  sycamore. 

5.  Neptieula  platanella  Clem. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  Jaly  the  blotches  prodaoed  by 
these  larv8B  may  be  foand  on  the  leaves  of  the  batton-wood  tree  or 
sycamore.  The  blotch  is  often  extended  over  the  early  portion  of  the 
mine,  so  as  to  obliterate  it,  and  again  the  early  portion  is  present,  bein^ 
a  slender  line  from  which  the  blotch  is  formed.  Imago  daring  the  lat» 
ter  part  of  Jaly. 

Larva, — The  larva  is  pale  green  and  the  head  pale  brown,  and  it  weaves  a  cocoon 
of  a  reddish-brown  color  dnring  the  latter  days  of  July. 

Moth, — Antennas  dark  fascoas,  eye-caps  large,  silvery.  Head  reddish-ooherona. 
Forewings  dark  brown,  with  a  small  white,  slightly  silvery  spot  on  the  middle  of  the 
inner  margin  and  a  very  short  costal  streak  of  the  same  hne  opposite  to  it.  The  cilia 
very  pale  yellowish,  and  the  scales  behind  the  cilia  of  the  same  hne,  tipped  with, 
dark  brown.    Hind  wings  yellowish-fusoons ;  cilia  fnsoons. 

The  following  acconut  is  taken  from  Clemens'  Tineina : 

I  ascertained,  dnring  the  fall  of  1861,  that  there  is  more  than  one  species  of  NepHoulm 
that  mines  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore  tree,  and  that  all  of  them  are  double>brooded. 
The  first  brood  may  be  taken  early  in  Jane  and  July,  and  the  second  daring  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  early  in  October. 

The  mine  and  larva  of  one  species  are  described  in  the  November  and  December 
number  of  the  present  work  for  1861,  page  83,  and  the  imago  in  >tfae  January  and 
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Febraary  namber  for  1862,  page  133 ;  bat  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  here,  for  the  par« 
pose  of  oomparisoQ,  a  more  oiroametantial  desoriptioa  of  the  mine  of  the  species  to 
whioh  allusion  is  made. 

The  mine  ot  Neptioula  plaianella  begins  as  a  very  slender  track,  ike  etttire  length  of 
wkiok  is  fllUd  with  frass.  This  is  very  soon  expanded  into  a  ronnd,  conspicuous,  blis- 
ter-like blotchy  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  which  sometimes  obliterates  the 
early  portion  of  the  mine ;  but  in  this  event  it  is  still  perceptible  on  the  separated 
epidermis  as  a  slender,  dark-brown  line.  After  the  blotch  has  been  formed,  the  "  frass  " 
is  diffused  over  the  floor  of  the  mine,  discoloring  its  surface. 

6.  Stcamobe  miner,  no.  2. 

Mines  in  quite  a  straight  line,  when  its  course  is  along  a  vein  of  the  lea^  other- 
wise it  is  slightly  winding.  The  mine  begins  as  an  extremely  minute  tract,  and  is 
gradually  enlarged  towards  the  extremity.  A  day  or  two  before  leaving  its  mine  the 
larva  enlarges  ike  end  into  a  small  hlotek  which  has  attached  to  it  a  long  linear  track, 
with  a  central  Une  of  blaokish  frass.  In  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  mine  the  frass-line 
changes  into  one  of  scattered  and  separated  grains. 

The  imago  of  this  species  is  undeecril>ed,  and  although  I  secured  ooooonets  last 
fall,  which  may  produce  images  in  the  spring,  I  shall  be  glad  if  some  new  observer 
rears  images  in  the  coming  summer  and  records  a  description  of  them. 

Larva.-^The  larva  is  of  a  lively  or  bright  green  color,  with  a  dark  green  central 
line  of  intestinal  matters.  Head  pale  brownish.  The  body  tapers  somewhat  from 
the  thoracic  rings.  The  larva  was  not  taken  from  the  mine  for  description.  (Clemens. ) 

7.  Sycamore  miner,  No.  3. 

Mines  at  first  in  a  very  narrow,  transparent  track,  having  a  blackish  central  line 
of  firass,  the  track  being  usually  much  contorted.  At  this  stage  of  its  larval  life, 
which  is  its  earliest  period,  the  miner  can  scarcely  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye. 
Three  or  four  days  before  pupation  the  larva  begins  to  enlarge  the  linear  mine  into 
a  blotch.  This  enlargement  takes  place  most  often  over  the  course  of  the  old  linear 
mine,  the  latter  half  of  which  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  blotch,  and  hence  leaves 
within  it  a  blackish  f^ass-line.  The  edges  of  the  blotch  are  irregular ;  in  the  mine 
of  Platanella  the  blotch  is  circular  or  nearly  so,  and  the  early  portion  of  the  mine  is 
filled  with  frass,  while  the  blotch  is  formed  by  dilating  the  linear  track  after  it 
becomes  five  or  six  lines  long. 

Larva, — ^The  larva,  when  young,  is  transparent ;  color  white,  tinged  with  greenish, 
with  the  thoracic  segments  swoUen,  giving  it  a  fusiform  appearance.  Subsequently 
it  becomes  of  a  pale-green  color,  retaining,  however,  the  swollen  thoracic  rings. 
(Clemens.) 

8.  The  sycamore  leaf-folder. 

Order  Lepidoptera;  family  Ptralidje  t 

A  caterpillar,  very  active  in  its  movements  when  disturbed,  was 
observed  folding  a  leaf  of  the  sycamore  (September  15  to  30,  at  Provi- 
dence) and  spinning  a  large  whitish  web  in  the  crease.  It  eats  the 
inside  of  the  leaf.  In  the  autamn  of  1885  this  caterpillar  was  very 
abundant,  often  three  tentiform  webs  on  the  nnder  side  of  a  leaf,  and 
at  least  every  other  leaf  contained  a  worm.  September  25  to  October  1 
it  made  an  oval,  broad,  thick,  somewhat  reddish  silk  cocoon  between 
the  leaves  and  attached  the  mass  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  the  cocoon 
being  rather  toagh  and  dense,  with  bits  of  leaves  fastened  to  the  pat- 
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Larva, — Body  of  the  osnal  form,  tapering  cowards  the  head  and  tail*  Head  not  so 
wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment,  pale  whitish  green.  Body  pale  whitish  green ;  two 
dusky  snhdorsal  longitudinal  lines,  with  faint  lateral  dusky  lines  beginning  on  the 
side  of  the  prothoracic  segment^  Spiracles  large,  conspicuous  and  dark.  Each  aeg. 
ment  with  one  large  transverse  dorsal  wrinkle  a  little  behind  the  middle.  Ten  ab- 
dominal legs.    Length,  20™™. 

9.  Tineid  larva. 

The  sycamore  trees  in  and  aboat  Providence  have  for  several  years 
been  mnch  infested  by  this  caterpillar,  one  or  two  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  leaf.  It  makes  one  or  two  large  folds  in  the  leaf, 
living  within  a  web  in  the  crease.  At  the  end  of  September  (the  25th) 
it  forms  an  irregular  oval  cocoon  among  the  leaves  preparatory  to 
pupating.    The  cocoon  is  broad  and  flat,  formed  of  reddish  silk. 

Larva. — Of  the  usual  cylindrical  shape,  tapering  a  little  towards  each  end.  Head 
not  so  wide  as  the  first  segment  behind,  somewhat  pointed ;  amber-colored,  with 
two  distinct  black  spots  on  each  side.  Body  pale  straw  yellow,  with  sparse  pal« 
hairs,  one-third  as  long  as  the  body  is  thick.  Thoracic  feet  dark,  abdominal  ones 
concolorous  with  the  body.    Length,  10™". 

A  larger  larva. — Straw-yellow,  with  two  subdorsal  dark-brown  lines,  and  behind 
the  head  a  supra-  spiracular  i  ine  extending  as  far  as  the  third  pair  of  spiracles.  Spira- 
cles black.    Length,  20™™. 

10.  The  sycamore  blotch-miner. 

This  miner  forms  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  in  October  a  broad 
mine  doubled  on  itself  and  meeting  so  as  to  form  a  long,  irregular  roand 
blotch  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 

The  following  species  also  occur  on  the  sycamore : 

Order  Lepidoptbba. 

11.  Eacles  imperialtM  Hiibner.    Raised  by  Abbot  in  Georgia.    (Haua- 

script  plate  in  library  Bost.  Soc.  iN'at.  Hist)    Illinois  (Walsh). 

12.  Halesidota  caryce  (Horr.).    Beutenmiiller. 

13.  Nepticula  ma^mella  Ghamb. 

14.  Nepticula  clemensella  Ghamb.    The  larva  of  these  two  species  and 

y.  platea  live  in  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves.    (Can.  Eut.,  v, 
p.  125.    Ghambers.) 

15.  Cirrha  platanella  Ghamb.    The  larva  feeds  on  the  under  side  of 

the  leaves,  and  pupates  in  a  tube  composed  of  silk  and  the  down 
from  the  leaves.    (Ghambers.) 

Order  Goleopteba. 

16.  Cyllene  crinicornis  Ghevr.    On  Platanus  in  Texas.    Dr.  Brous.    (Le 

Gonte  in  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  viii,  p.  xxiv.) 

17.  Chlamys  plicata  (Fabr.)  Kansas,  Marlatt  (Industrialist,  Mar.  3, 

1888). 

Order  Hemipteba. 

18.  Corythuca  ciliata  iSs^y). 

19.  Pulvinaria  innumerabilis  Eathvon.  ^  , 

20.  Lachnus  platanicola  Rilej.    D.  G.  Digitized  by  CjOOglc 
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nrsECTS  nrjiTBions  to  the  hop-hobhbbam  ob  iboh-wood. 

Ostrya  virginica. 

This  tree  doabtless  affords  food  and  shelter  to  a  much  greater  assem- 
blage of  insects  than  that  whose  names  are  here  recorded,  for  little 
attention  has  as  yet  been  given  to  finding  them. 

1.  Apatelodes  torre/aeta  (Abb.  and  Sm.). 

According  to  Abbot  and  Smith  the  interesting  caterpillar  of  this  fine 
moth  in  Gteorgia  <<  feeds  on  the  iron-wood  [or  hop-hornbeam],  gall- 
berry,  sassafras,  etc.  It  went  into  the  ground  Jnne  20;  came  out  the 
14th  of  July.  Another  went  in  the  17th  of  October  and  came  out  on 
the  25th  of  April.^ 

Dr.  Harris  describes  the  larva,  and  his  description,  which  we  copy, 
agrees  almost  exactly  with  Abbot's  figure.  Harris  refers  to  the  moth 
ander  the  name  ^^Astiisia  torrefactaf  Sm.-Abb.,''  but  apparently  there 
is  little  doubt  that  his  larva  was  of  the  same  species  as  the  one  figured 
by  Abbot.  He  found  it  on  the  burdock  July  23, 1828,  and  says  it  <<  eats 
leaves  of  willow  well.''  Another  larva  was  found  on  a  leaf  of  Prunus 
virginiana. 

Larva, — Body  cyliodrioal,  above  pale  yellow,  beneath  greenish  black.  Segments 
very  distinct,  almost  annalose,  sides  and  incisares  greenish-yellow,  head  of  same 
color,  tips  of  mandibles  black;  no  tnbercles,  bat  the  body  is  covered  with  lanagi- 
nons  hairs,  flexnons  backwards,  of  a  pale  snlphnr  color;  second  segment  above,  with 
a  long  plame  of  fermg^noas  hairs,  directed  a  little  forwards ;  the  same  segment  has 
a  oonspicnons,  transverse,  oval  spot  each  side ;  third  segment  with  a  black  spot  on 
each  side ;  fourth  to  ninth,  inclasive,  with  an  interrupted  black  line  or  on  each  a 
linear,  dorsal,  black  spot,  famishing  a  short  fascicle  of  a  few  erect  black  hairs ;  legs 
blackish;  pro-legs  thick  at  base,  pyriform  or  tapering  at  tip,  and  famished  with  a 
semiciroular,  nngniferoas,  red  plate.    The  hairs  are  all  simple  or  anbearded. 

July  24,  A.  if.— Cast  its  skin.  The  wool  which  now  covers  it  is  of  a  beantifal  white 
color,  the  hairs  being  all  directed  backwards  except  those  of  the  first  segment,  which 
curve  forwards ;  second  and  third  segments  each  side,  with  a  dorsal  plume  of  erect 
hairs,  nodding  backwards,  blackish  at  tip ;  penultimate  segment  with  a  tuft  separat- 
ing into  two  depressed  plumes ;  dorsal  segments  each  with  a  short  tuft  of  erect  black 
hairs;  sides  with  an  arrow-shaped,  blackish  spot,  not  ftimisbing  hairs. 

August  3.— Divested  itself  of  its  long  hairs,  and  appeared  only  thinly  covered  with 
short  ones;  length,  nearly  1^  inches. 

August  6. — Became  a  pupa  without  a  cocoon.  It  would  probably  have  entered  the 
earth  if  permitted. 

August  4,  1838. — Found  on  a  leaf  of  Prunus  virginianaf  a  caterpillar  with  the  body 
pale  yellow,  covered  with  flexnons  yellow  hairs,  and  an  orange- colored  pencil,  tipped 
with  black,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  eleventh  segment. 

August  7.— Changed  its  skin ;  the  hairs  became  white,  a  pencil  on  the  second,  third, 
and  eleventh  segments  black,  and  very  short  black  tnfts  on  each  of  the  intervening 
segments.    Body  beneath  ash-colored ;  prologs  with  deep  orange-colored^nshions, 

iJigitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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2.  Noetuid  larva. 

The  larva  here  described  oooarred  June  10  at  Providence. 

Larva.— Head  large,  as  wide  as  the  body,  deep  shining  amber-red.  Body  smooth, 
rather  thick,  of  a  rich  velvety  reddish  brown  above,  bounded  low  down  on  the  sides 
by  a  white  line,  below  which  the  sides  are  reddish  flesh-colored.  The  three  anterior 
pairs  of  abdominal  legs  are  livid,  while  the  anal  and  thoracic  legs  are  reddish. 
Length,  17™™. 

3.  Aoidalia  t  sp. 

This  caterpillar  occarred  at  Providence  Jane  10,  both  on  the  pig- 
hickory  and  hop-hornbean.  Though  they  were  abandant,  they  did  not 
live  in  confinement. 

Larva. — Body  very  slender ;  head  large,  flattened  in  fh>nt,  otherwise  fnll,  ronnded, 
and  wider  than  the  body,  which  is  very  slender,  of  uniform  thickness,  with  no  tuber- 
cles ;  smooth,  with  a  prominent  lateral  ridge.  Anal  legs  large  and  broad ;  snpra-aoal 
plate  large,  equilaterally  triangular.  Head,  body,  and  legs  yellowish  green,  with 
no  spots.    Length,  12™™. 

4.  Coleophora  oBtrya  Clem, 

The  larva,  according  toOlemenn,  mines  the  leaves  of  iron- wood  {Ostrya 
virginica)  in  October  and  dnring  spring. 

The  case  is  flat,  rather  wide,  and  the  edges  nearly  parallel  except 
near  its  mouth.  The  apper  edge  is  slightly  carved,  and  almost  at  the 
hinder  end  is  a  slight  notch,  which  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  the 
hinder  end  is  squarely  excised.    Oolor  of  the  case  pale  reddish-brown. 

5.  A$pid%$oa  ostryqfoliella  Clem. 

The  larvse  may  be  found  on  the  leaves  of  iron- wood  during  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  early  in  October. 

About  the  10th  of  October  all  the  mines  are  untenanted.  There  may 
be  a  spring  brood  in  the  leaves  of  the  Ostryay  but  I  have  not  observed 
any. 

The  mine  is  large  when  compared  with  those  found  in  the  leaves  of 
other  plants,  and  the  hole  left  by  cutting  out  the  disk  is  out  of  propor* 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  mined  portion.    (Clemens.) 

6.  Neptioula  o$tryaifoliella  Clem. 

The  larva  in  July  and  August  makes  a  rather  wide,  most  frequently 
much  contorted,  transparent  mine,  with  a  narrow,  central,  black  line 
of  "  frass;  '^  sometimes  the  early  portion  of  the  mine  is  filled  up  with 
<<  frass,^  and  in  others  the  line  of  <<  frass^  is  distinct  from  the  beginning. 
From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  mine  whence  the  larva  escapes  it  will 
average  nearly  a  line  in  width.    (Clemens.) 

7.  NepUcula  virginiella  Clem. 

In  the  leaf  of  iron- wood,  Ostryay  it  makes  a  very  narrow  long  track, 
not  broader  than  the  width  of  the  larva,  the  interior  of  which  is  filled 
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up  with  dispersed  grains  of  frass,  and  which  is  dark  brown  whilst  the 
larva  is  mining. 

Lairva, — ^Yery  slender,  of  nearly  uniform  diameter,  terminal  segments  pointed,  pale 
green,  with  a  darker  green  central  line;  head  pale  brown. 

It  shoald  be  soaght  early  in  September. 

On  the  14th  of  the  month  it  is  nearly  fhll-fed.    (Clemens.) 

8.  lAikooolUH$  O8tr0afoliella  Clem. 

The  larva  mines  the  ander  side  of  the  leaves  of  OitryOy  and  may  be 
fonnd  early  in  July  and  October.  The  mine  is  nsually  near  the  margin 
of  the  leaf,  is  flat  at  first,  but  is  gradually  thrown  into  a  fold,  the  sep- 
arated epidermis  corrugated.  When  completed  the  epidermis  has 
changed  to  a  pale  brown  color.  The  larva  undergoes  its  transforma- 
tion in  a  cocoon  composed  of  <<  frass^  and  silk,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
ovoid  ball  suspended  within  the  mine.  The  imago  appears  in  August 
and  May.    (Olemens.) 

Larva. — The  larva  is  oylindrical,  with  the  body  pale  yellow,  colored  on  the  dorsum 
beyond  the  third  segment  dark  green  by  the  ingesta. 

ifoiik.— Antennte  silvery.  Front  silvery,  tuft  fnscons  and  silvery  mixed.  Thorax 
silvery,  with  the  basal  part  of  tegnlse  pale  golden.  Forewings  pale  golden,  with  an 
nnraargined,  median,  silvery  basal  stripe,  and  a  silvery  streak  along  the  basal  portion 
of  the  inner  margin.  Forewings  pale  golden,  with  four  silvery  eostal  streaks,  all 
except  the  last  black-margined  internally ;  with  two  dorsal  streaks  of  the  same  hne, 
black-margined  internally.  The  first  costal  and  first  dorsal  streaks  opposite,  qaite 
obliqae  and  broad  at  their  bases,  the  second  dorsal  opposite  the  second  costal  streak. 
The  basal  streak  is  moderately  broad,  and  extends  qnite  to  the  middle  of  the  wing. 
Apical  spot  black ;  hinder  marginal  line  blackish;  cilia fnlvons  gray.  Hind  wings 
gray,  cilia  fnlvons  gray.    Abdomen  pale  fnlvons.    (Clemens.) 

The  following  insects  also  occur  on  this  tree : 
Order  Lepidoptbba. 

9.  Smerinikuijuglandii  Abb.-Sm.    Sept.  5,  N.  T.    Lintner. 

10.  Telea  poljfphemui  (Oram.)    W.  Brodie  (Oan.  Bnt). 

11.  Anisopteryx pometaria  (Harris.)    Providence,  B.  I.,  May  and  June. 

12.  Litkocolletis  ooryliella  Chambers. 

13.  LitkooolletU  tritcenujtella  Ohamb.    Larva  in  a  roundish  blotch  mine 

in  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 

14.  ^cea  oBtrycdella  Ohamb.    Larva  in  a  flat  mine  between  two  ribs, 

with  a  row  of  <*  frass"  on  each  side. 
16.  Oracilaria  ontrymlla  Ohamb.    Imago  unknown.    The  larva  when 
very  small  makes  a  linear,  whitish  mine  in  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves*    (Chambers.) 

Order  Ooleoptbba. 

16.  Weevil.    The  late  Mr.  Chambers  once  wrote  me  that  a  Ourculionid 

larva  makes  a  tentiform  or  bladder  like  mine  in  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  of  the  iron-wood. 

Order  Hbmipteea.  r^^^^l^ 

17.  Psylla  earpini  Fitch.  °^^^^^^^  by.L.OOgle 
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IVSB0T8  nrassmro  the  water  beech,  hobhbeam. 

Carpinus  americana. 
Order  Lepidoptera. 

1.  Basilarehia  astymuix  Scudder. 

2.  Beterocampa  pulverea  G.  and  R. 

3.  Ealesidota  caryce  {RskTviQ.)     BeutenmUller. 

4.  LitJiooolletis  ooryliella  Gbamb. 

Onler  Diptera. 

5.  Oecidomyia  pudibunda  O.  Sacken.    Oq  the  leaves,  District  of  Golam. 

bia.   (Osteo  Sacken.) 

nrsECTS  nrjuBiovs  to  the  sassafba& 

Smsafrcui  officinale. 

1.  Papilio  Iroilus  Linn. 

The  caterpillars  feed  daring  Jane  and  Jaly  on  the  leaves  of  sassa- 
fras and  prickly  .ash,  partially  folding  them  into  a  slight  web.  Harris 
has  figured  and  described  the  early  stages  of  this  butterfly,  which 
appears  from  the  middle  of  Jane  to  the  early  part  of  July ;  the  cater- 
pillars occur  in  August  and  September,  pupating  in  the  latter  month. 
Pilate  reports  it  as  feeding  on  sassafras  in  Ohio. 

Toung  larva,— When  small  the  caterpillars  are  blackish,  with  a  white  line  on  the 
side.  After  first  molt  olive  or  green  on  the  back ;  two  black  ocelli  on  the  third  seg- 
ment, fonr  small  orange-colored  spots  placed  two  and  two,  with  a  central  bine  dot  in 
each,  the  two  anterior  between  the  black  ocelli  and  acyoining  them,  and  the  others 
behind  them.  Back  with  abont  eight  bine  dots,  two  and  two;  sides  and  tail  whit- 
ish ;  head  pea-green ;  a  more  dilated  white  spot  behind  each  side  of  the  enlargemont 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 

Full-grown  larva. — Back  pea-green,  sides  yellowish,  head  and  nnder  side  pink; 
a  cross  black  line  on  the  first  segment;  two  orange-colored  spots  on  the  third  and 
fourth  segments,  those  on  the  third  with  black  centers.    Length  abont'  2  inches. 

2.  Lagoa  opercularU  (Abbot  and  Smith). 
Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Bombtcid^. 

This  moth  inhabits  the  Southern  States.  The  caterpillar  is  thus  re- 
ferred to  by  Abbot  and  Smith  (Lepidopterous  Insects  of  G^rgia,  p.  105): 

The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  black  haws,  sassafras,  plnm,  etc.  It  spnu  on  the  2l8t 
of  September,  and  the  moth  appeared  Jaly  Id.  This  species  always  shapes  its  web 
or  cocoon  as  in  the  figure,  fastening  it  to  a  twig.  The  flat  end  opens  and  shuts  like 
a  door,  and  is  fitted  with  the  greatest  exactness.  The  insect  oontinnes  in  this  web 
all  winter  in  the  worm  state,  not  changing  to  a  chrysalis  till  within  a  short  time  of 
its  final  transformation  into  a  fly.  The  caterpillar  is  shaped  like  the  roof  of  a  honae, 
the  hairs  rising  on  each  side  gradually  to  a  ridge  down  the  middle  of  its  back. 
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The  moth, — ^Tawny  yellow,  thorax  with  darker  patches.  Basal  two-thirds  of  oosta 
dark,  below  deeper  tawny,  with  wrinkled  white  and  blackish  hairs  in  lines.  Tibiae 
provided  externally  with  long  white  hairs,  while  the  denser  tarsal  hairs  are  mostly 


Fig.  2l4,'~Lagoa  opereularit,  after  Riley.    Larya  and  oooooo,  after  Hubbard. 

black.  Abdomen  with  rather  long,  dense,  evenly  ont  coarse  hairs,  forming  a  short, 
broad  anal  tnft.  Length  of  body,  .65;  expanse  of  wings,  1.90  inches.  North  Caro- 
lina to  Texas. 

3.  Lagoa  pyxidi/era  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

The  caterpillar  of  this  species,  according  to  Abbot  and  Smith,  feeds  on 
the  winter  whortleberry,  sassafras,  red  root,  oak,  etc.  <<  When  taken 
the  caterpillar  was  entirely  clothed  with  long  white  hairs.  On  the 
26th  of  July  it  shed  its  skin,  and  then  appeared  as  in  the  figure.  It 
has  fourteen  holders,  and  the  head  is  retractile.  The  web  was  formed 
on  the  7th  of  August,  and  the  moth  came  out  May  18,  following.  Like 
the  former,  it  does  not  change  to  a  chrysalis  till  the  spring,  but  it  has 
not,  like  that,  a  door  to  its  web.  Many  individuals  of  this  species  do 
not  spin  till  late  in  autumn.  The  moth  is  closely  similar  to  the  fore- 
going, but  we  have  never  seen  it. 

The  following  species  also  occur  on  the  sassafras: 

Order  Lepidopteba. 

4.  Papilio  glaucua  (Linn.). 

5.  Apatelodes  torrefacta  (Abb.-Sm.) 

6.  Callosamia  protnethea  (Drnry.) 

7.  8amia  cynthia  HUbner.    S.  D.  Hulst  (Bull.  Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc.,  i, 

p.  91.) 

8.  Hyperchiria  to  (Pabr.) 

9.  Tceniocampa  incerta  (Httbn.).    See  p.  172. 

10.  Eutrapela  clemetaria  (Sm.-Abb.) 

11.  Platynota  flavedana  Clem.    Miss  Murtfeldt  in  Fernald's  Oat.  Tor- 

tricidsB,  p.  22. 

12.  Eudemis  botrana  (Schiff.)    Olemens  (see  Fernald's  Oat.  Tortricidse, 

p.  28.) 

13.  Sericoris  niveiguttana  (Orote.)    Miss  Murtfeldt  (Fernald's  Oat.  Tor- 

tricidad,  p.  36.) 

14.  Chraeilaria  sassafrasella  Ohamb.    The  larva,  when  very  young,  mines 

the  leaves ;  when  older,  rolls  them  downwards.    (Ohambers^ 
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DTSEOTs  urjusnro  the  hohet-locvst. 

OlediUtohia  iriacanthos. 
AFFBCTINa  THE  LEAVES. 

1.  Sphingicampa  hioolar  (HaiTTiM), 

The  habits  and  transformations  of  this  fine  moth  have  been  studied 
by  Dr.  H.  S.  Jewett  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  (Papilio,  ii,  38.)  He  says  the 
larvae  change  only  in  size  during  the  last  molt,  and  are  from  2  to  2^ 
inches  long  when  ftiUy  grown.  They  began  to  quit  feeding  on  the  20th 
of  June,  entering  the  ground  within  a  few  hours  after  ceasing  to  eat. 
There  they  pupated  within  an  oval  cell  lined  with  a  thin  cocoon  of 
silk,  the  first  casting  its  skin  on  the  24th.  The  moths  began  to  appear 
July  3  and  had  jiearly  all  emerged  by  July  10.  The  insect  is  three- 
brooded  in  Ohio,  hibernating  in  the  pupa  state.  Besides  feeding  on 
the  Oleditschia,  they  also  devour  the  leaves  of  the  Kentucky  cofifee 
tree  {Ofmnooladui  canadm9i$).  Mr.  Pilate  has  also  bred  it  from  the 
honey-locQSt. 

Egg, — Smootb,  pale  green. 

2.  Pempelia  gledii$ohiellaFeTBaXd. 

Order  Lbpjdoptbra  ;  family  Fyraudm. 

The  following  account  of  this  insect  is  taken  from  Professor  Ck>m- 
stock's  Beport  for  1879. 

A  large  number  of  larvte,  in  different  ataget  of  growth,  were  fband  ▲ogost  12, 
drawing  together  and  feeding  on  the  lea  vet  of  the  honey-loonet  {GUdit9ekia  tnacam- 
tho9)  on  the  department  grounds.  The  general  color  was  greenish  yellow,  though 
there  was  considerable  variation  among  them.  These  larvie  transformed  to  pup» 
from  the  3d  to  the  15th  of  September.  When  fall-grown  they  descend  to  the  snrfiMe 
of  the  ground,  where  they  spin  a  loose  cocoon  of  coarse  gray  silk,  whieh  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  fragments  of  dried  grass,  leaves,  or  other  substances,  which  so 
conceals  them  that  they  are  difficult  to  be  found.  Two  of  these  moths  emerged  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  but  the  most  of  them  during  the  last  half  of  the  fol- 
lowing  May  and  early  part  of  June,  so  that  it  is  more  than  probable  they  pass  the 
winter  in  the  pupa  state  on  the  ground  under  the  trees. 
We  give  below  a  description  of  the  species  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Femald : 
Head,  palpi,  antenns,  thorax  above  and  beneath,  legs  and  forewings  light  ashy 
gray.  Most  of  the  examples  have  a  purplish  tint  on  all  these  parts,  deepest  on  the 
thorax  above  and  basal  portion  of  the  forewings.  A  black  dash  broken  in  the  middle 
crosses  the  thorax  behind  the  middle,  starting  ft*om  under  the  patagiie  on  either 
side.  Forewing  with  a  broad  black  band  crossing  it  at  the  basal  third,  which  con- 
sists of  three  or  more  lines  of  raised  black  scales,  the  outer  one  curving  obliquely 
across  from  the  costa  to  the  median  vein,  sometimes  a  little  beyond,  then  inward  to 
vein  1,  where  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle,  the  apex  pointing  towards  the  base  of  the 
wing ;  then  outwardly,  taking  the  same  general  course  as  the  first  part  of  the  line, 
to  the  inner  border ;  within  this,  and  separated  by  a  very  narrow  line  of  the  general 
color  of  the  wing,  are  two  diffuse  black  lines  of  raised  scales ;  the  inner  one  aeemi 
to  fuse  with  the  one  beyond  before  reaching  the  costa.    This  band  is  followed  by  a 
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lighter  shade,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  discal  dots,  of  whioh  there  are  two  of  Jet- 
black  raised  scales  ou  each  angle  of  the  cell,  the  lower  one  being  a  little  more  remote 
from  the  base  of  the  wing.  Outer  line  scarcely  visible  in  most  of  the  examples,  of 
the  general  color  of  the  wing,  dentate  throughout  its  course,  and  bordered  on  each 
side  with  a  very  pale  shade  of  brown,  which  is  darker,  and  broadens  on  the  costa^ 
A  row  of  terminal  black  dots.  The  middle  of  the  wing  sparingly  sprinkled  with 
black  scales.  Fringes  concolorous  with  the  wing.  All  the  wings  beneath,  hind 
wings  above,  and  abdomen  light  brown.  All  the  tibis  and  joints  of  the  tarsi  with 
whitish.    Expanse,  19  to  22'»°>. 

Habitat — District  of  Columbia.  Described  fh>m  fifteen  males  and  eleven  females. 
(C.  H.  Fernald.) 

Larva, — When  full-grown,  16">>>n  in  length,  greenish  yellow,  with  three  longitudinal 
brown  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line,  extending  from  the  thoracic  to  the 
anal  plates,  and  alternating  with  narrow  lemon-yellow  stripes,  the  last  one  being  on 
the  line  of  the  spiracles.  Head,  thoracic  and  anal  plates  with  more  or  less  brown 
marks  and  blotches.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  these  larvte  in  the  intensity  of 
the  brown  markings,  but  they  can  readily  be  recognized  by  a  black  lunate  spot  on 
the  under  side  of  the  subdorsal  tubercle  of  the  third  segment^  behind  the  thoracic 
plate.  • 

Pupa.— Length,  10«™  ;  dark  brown,  rounded  anteriorly ;  posterior  end  with  a  small 
spine  on  each  side,  extending  obliquely  out  and  backward,  the  end  curving  back, 
ward.  In  a  line  between  these  stand  four  fine  hooks,  much  longer  than  the  lateral 
spines.  Abdominal  segments,  except  the  last,  covered  with  coarse  punctures,  except 
on  the  posterior  edge.    Wing-covers  reaching  to  the  fourth  abdominal  segment. 

3.  Thb  ash-gray  blister  bertlb. 
Lytia  oinerea. 

This  beetle,  Mr.  L.  Braner  says,  in  Bulletin  13,  Division  of  Entomol- 
ogy, p.  34,  <<has  been  observed  several  localities  in  northern  Nebraska 
to  entirely  defoliate  young  hedges  of  honey-locust  Until  the  present 
summer  I  have  not  observed  this  insect  attacking  the  honey-locust 
since  the  summer  of  1876  or  1877.  At  that  time  a  nursery  of  small 
trees  of  this  kind  was  entirely  stripped  of  leaves  by  them,  as  were 
also  several  larger  ones  standing  alone.^ 

The  following  species  also  occur  at  times  on  this  tree,  which,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed  it,  is  rather  tree  from  insect  pests : 

Order  Lepidoptera. 

4.  Eudamus  tityrus  Fabr. 

5.  EHclea  quercicola  H.  Sch.    Ohio,  Pilate,  Pap.  ii,  p.  67. 

6.  Adoneta  i^inuloides  Clemens.    Ohio.    Ibid. 

7.  Schizura  unicornis  (Abb.-Sm.).    Ibid. 

8.  Schizura  biguttata  (Abb.-Sm.).    Ibid. 

9.  Heteropaoha  rileyana  Harvey.    Ibid. 

10.  Anisota  kisecta  Lintner-Harvey.    Ibid. 

11.  Datana  integerrima  G.  &  R. 

12.  Amphidasys  cognataria  Guen.    Ibid. 

13.  Spilosoma  lunilinea  Harvey.    Ibid. 

14.  Oatocala  innubens  Guen.    French,  Can.  Bnt.,  xx,  1888,  p.  170.^1^ 
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16.  Boarmia  pampinaria  Qaen.    Ibid. 

16.  Het&rogenea  ihurtleffii  Pbc\l.    Ibid. 

n.  Anisopteryx  vemata  Peck.    Providence,  May  and  Jane. 

18.  Lavema^  gleditschujtella  Ohamb.     Larva  barrows  in  the  tboms. 

(Chambers.) 

19.  Helioe  paUidochrella  Ghamb. 

20.  Agnippe  btBColorella  Ohamb. 

Order  Goleoptbba. 

21.  Eburia  l-geminata  (Say). 

22.  Spermophagus  robinue  Soh.    In  seeds. 


nrsBCTs  nrjuBDio  the  hobsb  chbsthut,  ob  bucxetk 

^scului  glabra. 

BOBma  IN  THB  TERMINAL  TWIOS. 
1.   BUCKBTB  8TBM-BORBR. 

SUganoptjfoka  olaypohana  Fernald. 
Order  Lbpidoptbra;  family  Tortricidjc. 

The  following  account  is  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Olay pole  in  Psyche  (iii,  p.  463) : 

Several  years  ago  I  nolioed,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  that  many  of  the  leaves  of 
tb*  Ohio  buckeye,  .£»oulu$  gldbrCf  drooped  and  withered  very  soon  after  they  had 
unfolded  ^m  the  bud.  For  two  or  three  years  these  drooping  leaves  caught  my 
Mtention.  On  gathering  them  I  uniformly  fonnd  a  small  hole  in  the  leaf-stalk,  £h>m 
which  a  tunnel,  sometimes  12™"*  in  length,  ran  along  the  stalk.  Above  this  hole  the 
leaf  was  dying,  below  it  the  stalk  was  still  alive.  In  some  few  instances  I  found  in 
the  tunnel  a  small  yellowish  caterpillar,  evidently  the  author  of  the  mischief. 
Wherever  the  hole  in  the  stalk  was  closed  with  droppings  the  caterpiUar  was  present, 
but  whenever  the  hole  was  open  the  caterpillar  was  gone,  leading  to  the  inference 
that  it  had  escaped  through  the  opening. 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  usually  about  the  dd  or  3d,  I  found  the  drooping  leaves 
of  the  buckeye  in  great  numbers.  I  gathered.  May  8,  a  quantity  of  the  leaves,  and 
among  them,  a  single  specimen  in  which  the  caterpillar  was  in  the  main  stem  of  the 
young  shoot  and  not  in  the  leaf -stalk — the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  I  have  met 
with.  Taking  the  specimens  home,  I  placed  them  under  a  bell  glass  in  order  to 
determine  the  first  point  in  doubt,  the  destination  of  the  caterpillars  after  leaving 
the  leaf-stalk.  Two  days  afterwards,  on  May  10, 1  fonnd  that  the  leaf-stalks  were  all 
empty,  and  the  caterpillars  hidden  in  the  faded  leaf  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  in  which 
they  had  previously  burrowed.  On  May  15,  five  days  later,  the  caterpillars  were 
etill  in  the  dead  leaves,  and  I  went  to  the  trees  to  try  and  find  some  more  specimens, 
bot  was  unsuccessful.  However,  on  May  21, 1  found  a  few  rolled-up  leaves  contain- 
ing caterpillars,  brought  them  home,  and  placed  them  with  the  others. 

On  May  23,  the  surviving  caterpillars  were  still  feeding,  but  there  were  many  dead 
ones. 

On  May  25  I  found  the  first  chrysalis  among  the  leaves.  It  was  light  red  in  color, 
with  eight  rings  on  the  abdomen.  The  rolled-up  leaf  was  lined  inside  with  silk. 
These  facts  show  nothing  in  any  way  peculiar,  and  the  same  description  would  apply 
to  thousands  of  other  chrysalids. 
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A  caterpillar  examined  on  May  13,  1881,  was  1  centimeter  long,  semi-transparent, 
yellowish  in  color,  with  a  yellow  head,  and  this  appearance  was  retained,  except 
that  the  caterpillar  became  a  little  darker,  nntil  it  went  into  the  pnpal  state,  about 
May  20. 

It  was  difficolt  to  see  what  the  caterpillars  lived  upon,  as  the  fresh  leaves  that  I 
pat  with  them  were  not  attacked.  I  have  noted  this  point  for  several  years  and  have 
come  to  the  oonclnsion  that  the  food  of  the  larva  is  the  dead  dry  leaf  in  which  it  is 
rolled  np.  I  have  looked  carefully  on  the  trees  and  can  find  no  eaten  or  nibbled  leaves 
near  those  containing  the  caterpillars,  so,  apparently,  its  habit  is  the  same,  in  this 
respect,  both  in  captivity  and  in  its  native  habitat. 

On  Jnne  9,  fifteen  days  after  entering  the  pupal  state,  the  first  moth  emerged.  It 
was  small,  with  a  peculiar  hopping  flight,  the  forewing  mottled  black  and  white, 
and  the  hind  wing  more  uniform  in  color,  dusky,  and  slightly  spotted  with  black 
near  the  tip. 

It  appears  as  if  the  second  stage  in  the  life  of  this  insect  is  that  in  which  it  most 
frequently  falls  a  prey  to  its  foes.  During  its  earliest  existence  it  is  sheltered  in  the 
tunnel  it  has  bored  in  the  stalk,  and  there  aeems  no  cause  but  the  want  of  room  to 
prevent  its  remaining  there  and  burrowing  down  the  whole  length  of  the  stem. 
But  these  quarters  soon  become  too  small  for  it,  it  leaves  the  tunnel  by  the  hole  at 
which  it  entered,  and  betakes  itself  to  the  dead  and  curled  leaf.  Here  it  is  easily 
found  by  other  insects,  and,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  specimens  in  this  stage, 
I  infer  that  a  very  large  number  are  destroyed  by  their  enemies. 

Specimens  of  the  perfect  insect  were  sent  to  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  and  were  referred  by 
him  to  Prof.  C.  H.  Femald.  Though  the  specimens  were  somewhat  rubbed  and  the 
peculiar  markings  consequently  faint,  both  these  entomologists  inclined  to  refer  them 
to  Proteoieras  tnoulanuMf  a  new  genus  and  species  described  by  Dr.  Riley  in  1881,* 
though  at  first  there  was  a  suspicion  that  the  insect  was  8erioofi$  in$truUma  Clem.,t 
the  larval  state  of  which  was  not  then  fully  known.  Specimens,  however,  raised 
during  the  present  season  from  larvse  obtained  in  Ohio  t  have  thrown  doubt  on  this 
identification,  but  no  specimen  has  been  obtained  sufficiently  perfect  to  decide  the 
question.  Dr.  Riley,  however,  informs  me  that  the  study  of  a  specimen  bred  in  1873 
from  the  hloi9om  of  the  buckeye,  which  specimen  he  finds  specifically  identical  with 
mine,  renders  it  certain  that  the  insect  is  not  Proteotera$  (B$eulanum, 

Dr.  Riley  has  very  ki  udly  allowed  me  to  see  his  notes  on  aud  figures  of  P.  enoulanum, 
which  show  several  points  in  which  that  species  markedly  differs  from  the  species 
which  I  reared.    These  points  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  larva  here  described  bores  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  buckeye  and  only  once  have 
I  found  a  specimen  in  the  terminal  twig.  P.  cesoulanum  bores  the  terminal  twig  as 
well  as  the  leaf -stalk. 

(2)  P.  OBSoulanum  bores  the  terminal  twigs  of  maple  (Acer  dasyoarpam),  I  have 
never  seen  a  specimen  of  this  insect  here  described  on  a  maple,  nor  have  I  seen  a  ma- 
ple twig  or  leaf  showing  indications  of  its  presence. 

(3)  P.  cuculanum  often  forms  a  swelling  or  pseudogall  on  the  stem.  The  species 
here  alluded  to  never  forms  a  galL 

(4)  P.  cssoukmum  lives  in  the  gall  apparently  through  almost  its  whole  larval  stage. 
The  insect  here  described,  however,  quits  the  leaf-stalk  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
days  and  lives  in  a  rolled-up  leaf. 

(5)  P.  €B9CHlannm  bores  the  stem  to  a  depth  of  from  13™™  to  50™™.  The  insect  here 
alluded  to  seldom  or  never  exceeds  13™™  in  its  boring. 

*  See  Trans.  Acad.  Science  St.  Louis,  v.  4. 

t  See  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Ad  vane.  Sci.,  1881. 

t  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  among  these  few  specimens  (in  1882),  a 
single  Loxotmnia  rosaceana  Harris,  made  its  appearance.  Also  that  although  the 
buckeye  is  commonly  planted  at  my  present  residence,  in  Perry  County,  Pa.,  yet  I 
have  never  seen  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  this  insect  upon  it.  jigitized  by  v^OOQ Ic 
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Id  the  mean  while  Profeesor  Femald  has  referred  the  insect  proyiaionally  to  the 
genus  Steganopijfcka  Stephens  (Ib34),  under  the  name  0(8,  dajfpoUana. 

In  Papilio  (Ui,  191)  Professor  Riley  remarks :  '<  Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  E.  W. 
Claypole  we  received  this  spring  from  Mrs.  L.  H.  Lewis  some  larvse  of  the  buckeye 
stem-borer  noticed  in  November,  1883,  issue  of  the  Amerioan  Naturalist  (p.  914),  and 
have  obtained  therefrom  a  number  of  perfect  moths."  The  reference  by  Professor 
Femald,  he  adds,  to  Sieganoptjfoka  is  evidetly  correct.  He  then  states:  '*  None  of 
the  larrse  we  received  were  boring  in  the  leaf-stem,  but  rolled  themselves  up  in  the 
green  leaves  upon  which  they  fed.  It  is  doubtless  more  of  a  blossom  and  leaf  feeder 
than  a  stem-borer.  The  larv»  were  feeding  during  the  first  half  of  May,  and  the 
moths  issued  during  the  first  week  in  June.'' 

Jfo^.— The  general  resemblance  of  some  of  the  specimens  to  others  of  Proteoterof 
cBsoulana  is  great,  but  with  the  perfect  specimens  the. differences  upon  close  inspec- 
tion become  quite  marked.  8.  daypoleana  lacks  the  notch  in  the  posterior  borders 
of  the  forewings,  the  tufts  of  raised  scales  on  the  disk  of  the  same,  and  the  peculiar 
tufts  or  pencils  of  hairs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  in  the  male,  between 
the  margin  and  the  costal  vein.  It  is  a  shorter,  broader-winged  species ;  the  ocellate 
spot  is  less  distinctly  relieved,  the  median  oblique  band  more  broken,  the  basal-oostal 
portion  paler  and  contrasted  along  the  median  vein  with  a  darker  shade,  which  may 
be  almost  black,  and  which  broadens  posteriorly  till  near  the  middle  of  the  wing, 
where  it  is  abruptly  relieved  by  a  pale  space  obliquing  basally.  By  these  oharactera 
the  species  is  easily  distinguished  fh>m  tsfcwlaiia,  and  It  is  withal  a  grayer  species 
with  the  pale  and  dark  shades  more  highly  and  abruptly  contrasted.     (Riley  L  e.) 

2.  ProUoteroB  Oioulana  Riley. 
Professor  Biley's  accoant  of  this  worm  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences,  iy,  p.  321.    He  bred  it  from 
larv8B  boring  in  the  tender  terminal  twigs  of  the  buckeye  and  maple  in 
Missouri. 

AFFEOTINa  THE  LEAVES. 
3.  Apatela  kamamelU, 

According  to  Mr.  B.  Thaxter  (Psyche,  ii,  p.  35)  this  species  lives  upon 
the  horse-chestnut,  but  he  gives  no  description  of  the  caterpillar. 

4.  Tortricid  larva. 

Several  tortricid  larvae  occurred  on  the  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  August  20  to  27,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
description : 

Larva.— Pale  reddish  brown,  ourionsly  mottled  with  pale  green,  forming  much  in- 
terrupted, very  irregularly  edged  brown  lines.  Beneath  grass-green.  Head  greenish, 
irregularly  speckled  with  brown.  A  dark  green  dorsal  line.  It  spun  a  cocoon  of  silk, 
with  very  fiue  bits  of  leaves  woven  in. 

The  following  also  prey  on  the  buckeye: 

Order  Lepidoptera. 

5.  Orgyia  leucostigma  (Abb.  and  Sm.)    Biley  (MS.  notes). 

6.  CacceciaargyrospilaWsklkeT,  Galiforniaon^«ct^iMca2(/bniica.    (See 

p.  192.) 

7.  Seriooris  inscrutana  Clem.    Olaypole.    (Fernald^s  Oat.  Tortricidse,  p» 

35.) 

8.  Lithocolletis  guttifinitella  Olem.    Var.  cBSCulisella  Ohamb.    Larva  in  a 

flat,  blotch  mine  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  (Ohambers.) 
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IHSECTS  OF  THE  SWEET  GUM. 

Liquidambar  Btyraciflua. 
1.  Ingura  prcepilata  Grote. 

The  moth  has  been  reared  on  sweet  gum  leaves  by  Mr.  S.  Lowell 
Elliot 

Larva. — Yellowish  apple-green.  Second  segment  with  yellow  line  in  front.  All 
the  segments  have  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  yellow  spots  irregularly  disposed.  Most 
of  these  spots  are  lozenge-shaped,  those  of  the  subdorsal  region  being  somewhat 
linear.  Spiracles  dall  orange,  with  bright  lemon- yellow  stigmatal  line.  Length, 
IG'DB  (.64  inch).    (Hy.  Edwards  and  Elliot.) 

2.  Bjfphantria  cunea  (Abbot  and  Smith). 

A  large  brood  of  the  caterpillars  was  observed,  April  7  and  8,  on  the 
sweet  gnm  trees  at  Enterprise,  Fla.,  in  the  stage  of  growth  preceding 
the  last  molt.  The  caterpillars  were  very  much  lighter  than  I  had 
ever  before  seen  in  the  Northern  States,  and  I  supposed  they  might  be 
a  different  species,  bnt  the  moths  on  emerging  at  Providence  were  of 
the  textoTy  or  unspotted  form. 

Larva  before  ike  la$t  molt,— Body  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  black  dots,  which  con- 
trast more  with  the  very  light  colored  body  than  nsaal.  After  the  last  molt  the 
body  is  much  darker,  eapeoiaUy  above. 

The  following  Insects  also  occnr  on  the  sweet  gnm : 

Order  Lepidopieba. 

3.  Oluphisia  trilineata  Pack.    (S.  Lowell  Elliot.) 

4.  Telea  polyphemus  (Oram).   Riley  (MS.  notes). 

5.  Platyaamia  ceeropia  (Linn.).    Biley  (MS.  notes). 

6.  Actions  luna  (Linn.). 

7.  Callosamia  promethea  (Drury). 

8.  Eacles  imperialis  (Drury). 

9.  PhyUocnistis  liquidambarisella  Chambers.     Larva  in  a  loug  winding 

linear  mine  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf.    (Chambers.) 

nrsEOTs  nrjVBions  to  the  sour  gum  tbeb. 

(Nysia  multijlora,) 

AFFECTINa  THE  LEAVES. 
1.  Everyx  ekcerilua  Cramer. 

This  sphinx,  besides  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  sour  gum  {Nyssa 
multiflora)^  feeds  on  those  of  the  grape,  Virginian  creeper  {Ampelopsis 
quinque/olia)i  sheep-berry  ( Viburnum  lentago),  arrow- wood  ( Viburnum 
dentatum\  cranberry  tree  ( Viburnum  opulm\  clammy  azalea  {Azalea 
visco8a)y  and  purple  azalea  (Azaiea  midiflora). 

XariHi.— Head  very  small,  as  iu  all  the  gen  as,  pale  yellow  green,  with  a  darker 
median  line ;  second  segment  yellow  green  with  numerous  irrorations.  The  spiracles 
in  this  segment  are  orange  in  the  center,  pale  yellow  above  and  below.    In  the  other 
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segments  they  are  oraoge,  white  above  and  below.  Segments  3, 4,  and  5  are  also  pale 
yellow  green,  the  two  latter  swollen  into  a  hnmp.  The  remaining  segments  are  all 
bluish  green,  covered  with  white  dots,  and  with  a  darker  dorsal  line.  On  segments 
5,  6,  7,  and  8  are  oblique  whitish  bands,  but  on  the  posterior  segments  these  are  lost 
in  a  continuous  line  to  the  base  of  the  caudal  horn,  which  is  bluish  at  the  base,  pale 
green  at  the  tip,  and  white  in  the  center.  The  anal  segment  is  yellow  green,  as  also 
are  the  abdominal  legs.  The  thoracic  feet  are  green,  with  the  sides  orange  red. 
Previous  to  change  the  caterpillar  assumes  a  purplish  leaden  hue,  the  dorsal  and 
lateral  lines  becoming  blackish.  One  specimen  is  pinkish,  with  the  four  anterior 
■and  the  anal  segment  of  a  brownish  cast,  and  with  a  dark  dorsal  stripe.  The  lateral 
liue  is  also  brown. 

Pupa. — ^The  pupa  is  purplish  brown,  with  the  pink  tint  over  the  whole  surface 
slightly  mottled.  Wing-cases  also  mottled  with  black,  spaces  between  the  segments 
pitchy  brown.    (H.  Edwards  and  Elliot.) 

lfo(A.— Expanse  of  wings  from  2^  to  3  inches.  The  upper  side  of  the  head  and 
thorax  is  of  a  lust-red  color,  varying  to  a  brownish  red,  with  the  tips  of  the  patagis 
and  a  spot  on  the  side  of  the  thorax  at  the  base  of  the  forewings  pale  gray.  The 
abdomen  is  fawn-colored,  and  the  segments  are  narrowly  edged  with  pale  yellowish. 
The  fore  wings  are  reddish  brown  with  purplish  reflections.  The  basal  half  is  sprinkled 
with  grayish  scales  and  crossed  by  four  curbed  brownish  lines,  and  there  is  a  disoal 
dot  of  the  same  color.  The  outer  part  of  the  wing  is  of  a  darker  reddish -brown 
color  and  crossed  by  several  indistinct  paler  lines,  the  inner  edge  being  oblique  and 
straight.  The  terminal  space  is  colored  like  the  base  of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings 
are  rnsty  brown.  The  entire  under  side  is  pale  rusty  brown  with  indistinot  terminal 
bands  on  the  wings  and  two  faint  cross  lines  on  each.    (Fernald.) 

2.  AnHspila  ny$$ctfoliella  Clem. 

The  larva  mines  the  leaves  of  Nyssa  multiflora  in  September.    When 
fall  fed  the  larva  weaves  an  oval  coooon  within  the  mine,  and  ontting  - 
the  two  skins  of  the  leaf  into  a  corresponding  form,  permits  it  to  fall 
to  the  ground.    There  is  thns  left  an  oval  hole  in  the  deserted  mine. 
The  images  appear  daring  the  following  May. 

Larva,— The  head  is  dark  brown ;  first  segment  dark  brownish ;  body  very  pale 
green,  with  dark  atoms  along  the  dorsum ;  ventral  surface  with  a  line  of  two  black 
spots.  After  the  last  molting  the  first  segment  is  black,  and  the  dorsal  spots  become 
a  black  vascular  line. 

Moth.—Ue&d  above  dark  brown.  Face,  labial  palpi  and  forefeet  shining  yellowish 
ocherous.  Antennas  dark  brown ;  basal  joint  yellowish  ocherous.  Forewings  dark 
brownwith  a  greenish  reflection,  and  the  base  with  a  bright  coppery  hue.  Near  the 
base  is  a  rather  broad,  bright  golden  band,  broadest  on  the  inner  margin,  where  it 
is  nearest  the  base,  and  constricted  at  the  fold  of  the  wing ;  a  spot  of  the  same  hue 
on  the  costa,  at  the  apical  third  of  the  wing,  and  one  on  the  inner  margin,  midway 
between  this  and  the  band ;  cilia  somewhat  cappery,  and  rather  grayish  at  the  inner 
angle.    Hind  wings  purple  brown ;  cilia  grayish  ocherous.  (Clemens). 

The  habits  of  this  larva  are  like  those  of  A.  oamifolieUa.  (Ohambers.) 

3.  NepHoula  nyss^ella  Clem. 

The  larva  makes  a  narrow  tortuous  mine  in  the  leaves.  Imago  un- 
known.   (Chambers.) 

4.  The  sour  gum  scale. 

Chiona$pi8  njf$8<B  Corastock. 
The  following  description  is  taken  from  Professor  Oomstook's  Beport 
for  1880,  p.  316.    It  is  figured  on  his  pi.  xvii,  ft  4L^^^  ^  Googlc 
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Scale  of  the  female.'-The  scale  of  the  female  is  snowy  white,  with  the  exovi»  yel- 
lowish. It  is  flat,  quite  delicate  in  texture,  and  varies  greatly  in  shape ;  it  widens 
suddenly  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  second  skin,  often  becoming  as  wide  as  long ; 
some  specimens  are  straight,  others  are  bent  to  the  right  or  left.  Length,  1.5<»'° 
(.05  inch). 

nrsECTS  nrjuBions  to  the  peicklt  ash. 

Zantkoxjifum  americanum. 

AFPEOTINa  THE  TRUNKS  AND  LIMBS. 

1.  The  Prickly  Ash  Borer. 

Lioptu  xanthoxyH  Shimer. 

Order  Colboptera  ;  family  CERAMBYCiDiE. 

This  borer  was  discovered  May  26,  in  Illinois,  by  Dr.  Shimer,  in  trunks 
of  the  prickly  ash,  which  had  been  barked  during  the  previous  July. 
In  the  burrows  were  several  pink-orange  pupse,  invariably  lying  with 
their  heads  outward ;  from  these  he  bred  an  undesoribed  species  related 
to  X.  alpha.  The  beetle  appeared  on  the  tree  about  the  middle  of  June. 
He  sent  one  specimen  from  which  the  following  descriptions  have  been 
drawn  up : 

Xaroa.— (For  figs,  see  my  first  Rep.  IdJ.  Ins.  Mass.)  Is  very  roach  like  that  otlAo- 
pue  faoetue.  The  bead  is  a  little  more  than  half  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic  ring. 
The  basal  (ocoiptto^picranial)  region  is  transversely  oblong,  the  basal  piece  (occi- 
put) being  very  short,  and  transversely  almost  linear,  and  separated  by  a  well-marked 


¥10,215,^1.  LioputxantiioxyH.  Fig.  216.— 2.Xriopia/a«tftu#. 

sntare  from  the  middle  portion  (epioraninm)  of  the  head,  the  latter  being  nearly 
foar  times  as  broad  as  long,  with  the  front  edge  straight ;  it  is  white,  with  the  front 
edge  pitchy  black.  The  olypeas  is  smooth,  trapezoidal  in  form,  and  three  times  as 
wide  as  long.  The  npper  lip  (labmm)  is  thin,  hairy,  transversely  elUptical,  a  little 
less  than  one-half  as  long  as  broad.  The  basal  chin  piece  (snbmentam)  is  a  large 
transversely  oblong  area,  with  the  front  edge  piceoas,  and  very  slightly  hollowed, 
while  the  posterior  edge  is  very  deeply  hollowed  oat.  The  chin  (mentom)  is  nearly 
square,  widening  at  the  base,  which  is  continaoos  with  the  base  of  the  maxills,  the 
whole  posterior  edge  being  well  roanded.  The  labial  palpi  are  three-Jointed,  the 
basal  joints  of  each  palpns  being  large,  and  no  longer  than  broad,  and  teaching  each 
other;  the  second  joint  is  mnch  slenderer,  and  abont  half  as  thick  as  the4>asal  joint; 
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the  third  Joint  is  not  qoite  so  long,  and  is  scarcely  half  as  thick  as  the  second ;  its  tip 
is  acnte,  and  reaches  oat  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  second  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi. 
The  maxillary  palpi  are  fonr-Jointed,  very  broad  at  the  base ;  the  first  joint  is  scarcely 
half  as  long  as  broad;  the  third  is  a  little  longer  than  the  second,  while  the  fourth  is 
mach  slenderer  than  the  others  and  aboat  the  length  of  the  second  Joint.  The  nian- 
dibles  are  large  and  powerfnl,  when  closed  not  reaching  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  max- 
illary palpi ;  the  ends  are  tnincated,  goage-like.  On  the  prothorax  is  a  large,  ob- 
scarely  marked,  squarish,  very  slightly  homy  (chitinous)  area,  scattered  over  with 
hairs,  especially  on  the  anterior  edge.  On  the  upper  side  of  each  segment  of  the  body 
is  a  broad  oval  area,  with  a  series  of  oval  giftherings  or  folds  on  each  side  of  the 
transverse  mesial  main  fold;  those  on  the  three  rings  succeeding  the  head  (thoracic) 
are  the  same,  but  broader.  There  are  no  rudimentary  thoracic  legs.  The  end  of  the 
abdomen  is  blunt,  well  rounded,  with  the  extreme  tip  forming  a  rounded  portion.  It 
is  .36  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Ptij>a.— White,  and  in  the  single  specimen  observed  was  quite  far  advanced,  the 
body  being  covered  with  hairs.  The  wings  were  quite  fkee  from  the  body,  and  the 
antenn»  curved  around  outside  the  wing-covers,  their  tips  meeting  at  the  base  of 
the  head.  The  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs  are  folded  at  right  angles  to  the  body, 
the  third  pair  being  oblique  to  the  body.  The  tips  of  the  first  pair  of  tarsi  reach  to 
the  base  of  the  second  pair  of  tarsi ;  the  tips  of  the  second  pair  of  tarsi  do  not  reach 
to  the  base  of  the  third  pair  of  tarsi,  the  third  tarsi  not  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the 
abdomen  by  a  distance  equal  to  nearly  their  length.  The  prothorax  is  full  and 
convex,  the  hinder  portion  being  larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  than 
in  the  adult  beetle.    It  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  beetle, —The  beetle  is  characterized  by  four  raised  lines  on  each  wing-cover^ 
with  five  or  six  black  dots  on  each  line  or  rib.  An  oblique  black  line  divei^gea  from 
each  side  of  the  scutellum.  Just  in  front  of  the  middle  is  a  triangular  pale  space, 
bounded  behind  by  an  oblique  dark  line.  In  color  it  resembles  the  bark  of  the  ash ;  it 
is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Gray,  with  bands  and  spots  of  blackish  pubescence. 
Antennffi  about  one  and  one-half  the  length  of  the  body,  Joints  blackish  at  the  articu- 
lations; hoary,  mottled  with  cinereous  and  light  brown  between.  Elytra  hoary-cin- 
ereous, or  slightly  shaded  with  light  brown,  marked  with  an  imperfect  broad  trans- 
verse band  before  the  middle  and  with  two  oblique  bands  and  many  smaller  spots  of 
blackish  behind  the  middle ;  in  some  specimens  the  gray  predominates,  in  others  black, 
in  a  few  the  bands  are  almost  obsolete,  being  merely  spotted  with  black.  Thorax  with 
two  broad  longitudinal  lines  converging  to  a  point  in  form  of  the  letter  Y ;  each  side 
behind  the  middle  with  an  angular  spine-like  projection.  Head  depressed  between 
the  antenn»,  gray,  with  some  small  black  spots ;  on  the  occiput  a  posterior  median 
half-line  and  many  small  black  spots,  not  equally  well  defined  in  all  specimens. 
Beneath  cinereous,  incisures  blackish;  legs  gray,  somewhat  spotted  with  black. 
Length,  about  .25  inch.    (Shimer.) 

2.  Mioracie  euturalie  Le  Conte. 
Order  Cousopteba  ;  family  Scolttida. 

Observing  a  small  round  hole,  like  a  pin  hole,  in  a  dead  prickly  asb 
bnsb,  Dr.  Shimer  cut  ont  two  specimens  of  this  timber  beetle,  and 
afterwards  obtained  more  by  cutting  in  the  dead  wood,  ^<  where  the 
bark  was  adherent  and  where  the  Liopus  larvse  had  not  worked.  They 
are  only  found  in  imago  now,  and  in  this  state  appear  to  have  entered; 
their  holes  are  entirely  free  from  chips  and  I  usually  found  them  with 
their  heads  inward  ;  their  holes  frequently  intersect  and  wind  in  various 
directions;  sometimes  they  have  several  external  openings,  and  wbea 
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approached  they  asually  go  deeper  in,  if  possible.  I  never  took  one 
by  beating  on  the  bashes.  I  saw  one  on  the  trnnk  of  a  prickly  ash, 
but  it  escaped  by  falling  to  the  gronnd. 

The  beetle. — In  the  genus  MicraciB  the  fanicle  is  six-Jointed ;  dab  pabesoent  and 
annulated  on  both  sides,  onter  Joints  of  fanicle  slighter  broader,  not  fringed ;  elytra 
acnleate  at  tip. 

Id  this  species  the  clab  of  the  antennie  is  more  than  one-half  longer  than  wide ; 
the  galar  space  between  the  eyes  is  wide ;  the  pnnctnres  of  the  elytra  are  fine  and 
arranged  in  numerous  distinct  rows ;  there  are  a  few  short  hairs  near  the  tip  in  some 
specimens,  but  in  others  even  these  are  wanting.    Length,  2.5™"*  (.10  inch). 

3.  The  hoo  caterpillar  of  thb  oranob. 

Papilio  oreephontee  Fabr. 
Order  Lepidoptbra;  family  PAPiuoNiDiB 

The  following  account  of  this  caterpillar,  which  is  said  by  Mr.  Barnes 
(Psyche,  iii,  p.  162)  to  feed  on  the  hop  tree,  is  taken  from  Professor 
Gomstock's  report  for  1880,  also  Mr.  Hubbard's  report  on  Orange 
Insects,  who  states  that  it  ^'is  found  commonly  in  the  swamps  of 
Florida,  feeding  upon  the  tupelo  (Nyssa  aquatica  L.)  and  upon  the 
red  bay  {Persea  caroHnensis  Nees.)  It  seems,  however,  to  prefer  the 
orange  and  its  relatives  to  all  other  plants."  Besides  the  prickly  ash, 
according  to  Mr.  Saunders,  it  lives  on  DietammiM  fraxinella  in  Canada 
West  (Bept.  Ent  Soc.  Ontario,  1880).  In  Texas  it  feeds  on  Zm- 
ihoxylum  oaroUnianum  (Boll,  Psyche,  ii,  p.  289).  In  southern  Illinois  the 
prickly  ash  is  its  usual  food  (French).  There  are  two  broods  in  south- 
ern Illinois. 

<^In  speaking  of  the  caterpillar  of  this  butterfly  in  his  report  on  orange 
insects  (Patent  Office  Report,  Agriculture,  1858,  p.  265),  Mr.  Glover 
stated  that  it  was  very  injurious  to  the  foliage  of  the  orange.  Boisduval 
and  Le  Oonte  (Histoire  des  L^pidop teres  et  des  Chenilles  de  I'Am^rique 
Septentrionale  1833)  say  concerning  this  caterpillar  that  it  lives  upon 
all  the  trees  of  the  genus  OitruSy  and  is  in  some  parts  of  America  in  a 
measure  a  scourge  to  the  orange  growers.  I,  myself,  found  several  of 
the  chrysalides  upon  orange  trees  in  my  recent  visit  to  Florida,  and 
since  my  return  specimens  of  the  caterpillars  have  been  sent  to  the 
department  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Means,  of  Micopany,  Fla.;  Mr.  H.  S.  Will- 
iams, Bock  Ledge,  Fla. ;  and  Mrs.  Bebecca  A.  Minor,  of  Honma,  La., 
all  reporting  them  as  doing  more  or  less  damage  to  orange  foliage.  Mr. 
A.  T.  Harvey,  of  Lake  Griffin  P.  O.,  Sumter  County,  Fla.,  informs 
me  that  he  has  had  many  orange  seedlings  completely  defoliated  by 
these  larvae— <  orange  dogs,'  as  they  call  them  in  that  part  of  the 
country.'^ 

The  egge. — Deposited  singly  upon  tbe  leaves;  are  sabglobalar  in  form,  some- 
what flattened  on  the  side  of  attachment,  and  yellowish  white  in  color  afber  hatch- 
ing. What  their  color  is  before  hatching  we  are  nnable  to  say,  as  the  only  specimen 
received  at  the  Department  hatched  on  the  jonmey.     They  were  sent  by.  Dr.  Turner 
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from  Fort  (George,  Fla.  In  ooaAaemeat  the  larm  oooapied  thirty  days  in  attaining 
their  fall  growth,  and  remained  two  weeks  in  the  chrysalis  state  before  giying  forth 
the  butterfly. 

The  yonng  caterpillars  are  almost  precisely  like  the  fall  grown  ones  in  form  and 
color,  except  that  the  gray  markings  are  darker  and  the  white  blotches  not  so  exten- 
sive as  at  a  later  stage  of  growth. 

Zarvo.— The  fall-grown  larva  is  something  over  2i  inches  in  length,  and  is  very 
peculiarly  marked.  The  belly  and  legs  are  brownish;  the  first  fonr  segments  have 
upon  each  side  a  longitudinal  white  band ;  between  these  two  bands  above,  the 
body  is  brownish,  with  large  spots  of  a  darker  color ;  upon  the  middle  segments, 
beginning  with  the  fourth  and  ending  with  the  eighth,  there  is  a  large  white  space 
shaped  like  a  lozenge,  one  of  its  comers  reaching  to  the  first  pair  of  prologs  on  each 
side ;  several  brownish  dots  are  to  be  seen  upon  this  band ;  another  similar  white  or 
cream  colored  blotch  covers  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  ;  this  blotch  also  contains 
some  brownish  dots ;  the  sides  of  the  body  between  these  white  spots  are  of  a  uni- 
form dull  brown.  One  of  the  most  striking  points  connected  with  these  larvae  is  one 
which  they  hold  in  common  with  other  members  of  the  genus,  namely  the  possession 
of  two  long  red  fleshy  filaments  or  ''  tentacles"  upon  the  first  tl\pracic  segment,  and 
the  power  to  withdraw  or  extrude  them  at  will.  Upon  being  disturbed  the  larva 
always  protrudes  these  organs,  which,  by  the  way,  have  a  very  disagreeable  odor, 
and  directs  them  towards  the  place  of  disturbance.  It  is  considered  that  these  organs 
are  a  protection  to  the  caterpillars  against  the  attacks  of  ichneumon  flies  and  other 
parasitic  and  predaceous  insects. 

Pupa, — The  chrysalis  of  this  insect  affords  one  of  the  most  marked  instances  of  pro- 
tective resemblance  which  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  see.  It  is  nearly  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  is  irregularly  forked  at  its  upper  end,  has  a  prominent 
point  upon  its  breast,  and  is  suspended  by  a  loop  of  silk  around  its  middle,  its  tail 
being  also  futened  to  the  supporting  twig  or  leaf.  Its  color  (I  have  only  examined 
the  hibernating  chrysalides)  is  of  varying  shades  of  gray  and  brownish,  so  exactly  of 
the  color  of  the  orange  bark  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  it.  The  irregular 
projections  of  the  head  and  breast,  and  sundry  markings  resembling  cracks  in  the 
bark,  and  even  minute  lichens  growing  upon  it,  bear  out  the  striking  likeness  to  a 
bit  of  a  knotty  orange  branch  most  perfectly.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr. 
Glover  states  that  the  chrysalis  is  greenish  in  color,  but  this  discrepancy  may  be 
explained  by  the  probability  that  he  was  describing  the  chrysalis  of  one  of  the  sum- 
mer broods,  or  one  which  had  just  transformed. 

Butterflif,^The  adult  insect  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  southern  butterflies.  Its 
spread  of  wing  is  from  4  to  5  inches.  The  ground  color  above  is  black,  and  an  irreg- 
ular triangle  of  broad  yellow  spots  includes  a  large  part  of  the  wings.  The  under 
side  of  the  wings  is  yellowish  with  black  nervures  and  a  row  of  crescent-shaped 
blue  spots  on  the  secondaries. 

There  are  asaally  four  broods  of  the  butterflies  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  the  last  brood  winteriug  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  the  adults 
making  their  appearance  the  ensuing  April. 

From  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  these  caterpillars  have  not 
been  abundant  enough  of  late  years  to  do  much  damage,  yet  from  the 
statements  of  Boisduval  and  Le  Conte,  and  of  Glover,  referred  to  before, 
they  have  undoubtedly  been  so  in  years  past  This  being  the  case,  the 
obstacle  to  free  development  which  has  kept  them  in  check  is  liable  at 
any  time  to  be  removed,  and  we  may  have  them  abundantly  any  year. 

That  the  scent  organs  have  not  succeeded  in  making  them  free  from 
the  attacks  of  parasitic  insects  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  chrysalides 
collected  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  January,  were  bred  several  specimens 
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of  a  Tachina  fly.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  eggs  of  the  parasite 
were  deposited  after  the  caterpillar  had  transformed  to  the  chrysalis. 

As  to  remedies,  it  will  not  be  difficalt  to  keep  these  insects  in  check 
by  hand-picking,  as  they  are  easily  seen  on  account  of  their  size.  The 
butterflies  being  so  conspicuoos  can  without  much  trouble  be  caught 
in  hand-nets.*    (Gomstock.) 

Mr.  Hubbard  states  that  it  has  a  single  parasite  (Okaleis  robusta 
Gresson)  which  preys  upon  it,  though  rare. 

The  following  Lepidoptera  also  feed  on  this  tree: 

4.  Papilio  troilus  Linn. 

5.  Chrysophanus  th<e  Bd.  and  Lee. 

nrsECTs  OF  the  tulip  thee. 

Liriodendron  tulipi/era. 
1.  PkjfllocnUtia  Hriodendronella  Clem. 

The  larva  mines  the  small  terminal  leaves  of  the  branches  of  the  tulip 
tree.  It  is  without  feet.  The  body  tapers  from  the  head,  the  terminal 
portion  being  slender  and  pointed,  deeply  incised,  almost  moniliform. 
Head  thin  and  flat  It  makes  a  broader  linear  mine  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  leaving  a  brownish  ^'frass^  line.  The  mine  is  much  con- 
torted and  very  long,  so  as  often,  if  not  alwayd,  to  take  up  the  entire 
under  surface  of  the  leaf,  winding  over  it  so  as  to  detach  nearly  all  the 
under  epidermis.  This  is  extremely  delicate,  of  bluish-white  color, 
and  often  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  detached  by  abrasions. 

The  larva  may  be  taken  from  the  beginning  to  the  latter  part  of 
July.  My  own  specimens  were  found  on  the  22d  of  July,  at  which  time 
they  were  nearly  full-fed.  Taken  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  it  is 
very  easy  to  rear  the  larva  and  obtain  the  most  perfect  images. 

Moth, — Forewings  silvery  white,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  wing  pale  golden, 
with  a  broad  pale  golden  streak  along  the  middle  of  the  wing  above  the  fold,  arising 
at  its  base.  About  the  middle  of  the  costa  is  a  pale  golden,  oblique  costal  streak 
blaok-margined  on  both  sides,  which  coalesces  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  median 
streak.  The  costal  cilia  silvery,  containing  three  diverging  black  streaks.  The  apical 
spot  black  with  a  silvery  scale  or  two  before  and  behind  it,  and  at  the  extreme  apex 
two  black  lines  on  the  cilia,  diverging  from  the  apical  spot.  In  the  cilia  of  the  hinder 
margin  is  a  black  curved  line,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  cilia  of  the  hinder  margin 
is  a  dorsal  silvery  spot.  Hind  wings  silvery  gray;  cilia  the  same.  Antennso,  head, 
labial  palpi,  silvery  white.    (Clemens). 

The  following  insects  also  occur  on  the  tulip  tree : 
Order  Lepidoptera. 

2.  Papilio  glaucus  Linn. 

3.  OcMosamia  promethean  var.  anguafera  Walker.    (Akhurst  in  Biley, 

Bull.,  vi,  p.  55.) 

*0f  other  insects  belonging  to  this  genus  which  feed  upon  orange,  Boisd.  and  Le  C. 
mention  P.  epiu9  in  the  East  Indies,  P.  demoleus  in  western  Africa,  R^  lyHthous  in 
Brazil,  and  state  that  there  are  several  others  which  they  could  citCi  by  V^OC 
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4.  Samia  cyjiikia  HUbner.    (O.  D.  Halst,  Bull.  Brooklyn  Eot.  Soc.,  i^ 

p.  91.) 

5.  Bronchelia  hortaria  Ouen^.    (Abbot  mauuscript  in  Ouento.) 

Order  Coleopteba. 

6.  Acanthoderes  monisii  Uhler.    (Leconte,  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  See.,  viii, 

p.  xxiv.) 

Order  Hemiptera. 

7.  Siphonophora  Uriodendri  Monell.    (St.  Louis,  June  and  July,  MonelL) 

8.  Lecanium  tulipi/erce  Cook.    (American  Naturalist,  xiii,  p.  324.) 

Order  Dipteba. 

9.  Cecidomyia  Uriodendri  O.  Sacken.    (Monogr.,  i,  p.  204,  on  leaves.) 

See  also  Garden  and  Forest,  ii,  p.  605. 
10.  Cecidomyia  tulipifercB  O.  Sacken.    (Monogr.,  i,  p.  202.) 


INSECTS  nrJTTRIOVS  TO  THE  SimACH. 

Rhus  glabra. 

1.  Gelechia  rhoifructella  Clem.* 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  TiNBiDiE. 

The  larvae  may  be  found  in  April,  or  early  in  May,  in  the  frait  spikes  of 
sumach  (Rhus  typhina)^  where  they  feed  on  the  crimson  hairs  and  ex- 
terior envelope  of  the  drupes,  without,  however,  eating  the  drupes  them- 
selves. The  larvsB  are  concealed  in  galleries  formed  in  the  fruit  spikes, 
and  their  presence  is  indicated  by  strings  of  ^^frass''  clinging  to  the  ex- 
terior. The  cocoon  is  a  slight  silken  web  woven  among  the  ^^frass" 
near  the  surface.    The  imago  appears  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Larva.— The  larva  is  immaculate,  and  yariea  in  color,  from  dark  reddish-brown  to 
a  pale  brown,  dotted  with  rows  of  darl^er-colored  dote,  each  giving  rise  to  a  hair; 
the  head  is  brown  and  the  shield  blackish. 

Moth. — Head,  face  and  thorax  grayish-fuscons.  Labial  palpi  rather  dark  ooheioas. 
Autennse  ocherons,  annulated  with  black.  Forewings  grayish-foscoos,  dasted  with 
dark  browo,  and  with  four  dark  fascous  dots,  one  near  the  base  of  the  fold,  two  netut 
the  middle  of  the  wing  (one  on.  the  fold  and  one  above  it),  and  one  on  the  end  of  the 
disk.  Near  the  end  of  the  wing  is  an  indistinct  grayish  band.  Hind  wings  fascous, 
cilia  the  same.    (Clemens.) 


*  Of  this  I  received  three  specimens  from  Dr.  Clemens ;  it  has  considerable  resem- 
blance with  our  G.  popuUlla,  but  the  anterior  wings  are  broader  and  blanter,  and 
the  anterior  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  not  pale.  The  exp.  al.  is  8  lines.  H.  T. 
St^inton. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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2.  ChryaocaryM  eryihriella  Clem.* 
Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  Tinkidje. 

The  larva  feeds  on  the  frait  racemes  of  sumach. 

^^'Frass''  scarlet.  The  cocoon  was  woven  on  the  outside  of  the 
racemes.  It  was  ovoid  and  appeared  to  consist  of  coarse  silk  and  bat 
a  single  thread,  being  woven  so  as  to  leave  large  meshes^  enabling  one 
to  see  the  pupa  through  it  distinctly.  At  maturity  the  pupa  case  is 
thrust  fortti.  The  pupa  is  pale  green,  with  the  head-case  distinctly 
separated  Arom  the  case  of  the  thorax.  The  length  of  the  larva  is 
about  two  lines,  of  the  pupa  about  one  and  a  half. 

Larva, — It  tapers  anteriorly  and  pooteriorly,  incisures  deep,  segments  elevated  in 
the  middle  with  a  single  row  of  transversely  arranged  epidermis  joints  on  each  ring, 
eaoh  one  giving  rise  to  one  or  two  rather  stiff  hairs ;  abdominal  legs  very  slender  and 
short,  terminal  placed  posteriorly.  Head  with  a  few  hairs,  ellipsoidal,  pointed,  rather 
small,  and  pale  brown.    The  body  is  uniform  dark  green. 

Moth. — Head,  face,  and  thorax  fuscous,  with  a  greenish-brassy  hue.  Labial  palpi 
ocherous,  terminal  Joint  fuscous.  Aotennie  bronzy-yellowish  fuscous.  Forewings 
reddish-fuscous,  with  a  greenish-brassy  hue ;  cilia  fusoous.  Hind  wings  reddish- 
fosooos,  cilia  the  same. 

3.  Sumach  lbaf-rollbr. 

This  leaf-roller  rolls  the  leaves  from  the  tip  a  quarter  to  a  half  way 
to  the  stalk,  or  it  ties  the  leaves  together  in  various  ways;  and  some- 
times simply  turns  over  the  edge  of  a  single  leaf.  Before  pupating  it 
makes  a  long,  slender  spindle-shaped  delicate  thin  cocoon. 

Xarra.— Congeneric  with  the  smaller  larva  on  the  sycamore;  thoracic  feet  pale  yel- 
low like  the  body,  with  two  lateral  conspicuous  black  prothoraoio  spots. 

4.  Datana  per$pioua  G.  and  B. 

This  notodontian  has  been  bred  from  the  sumach  in  New  York  City 
by  S.  Lowell  Elliot 

nrsEOTs  IN jvsious  to  the  poison  ivt. 

Rhus  toxicodendron. 
LithocoUeH$  gutt{finitella  Clem. 

The  larva  may  be  taken  in  August  and  September  in  the  leaf  of  Rhus 
toxicodendron  (Poison  Oak),  mining  the  upper  surface  in  a  rather  broad, 
tortuous  track,  and  there  are  ordinarily  several  in  the  same  leaf.  The 
larva  belongs  to  the  second  larval  group.  The  cocoon  is  circular, 
formed  within  the  mine  as  usual  in  this  group  in  a  little  circular 
depression.    (Olemens.) 

Xarro.— The  head  is  a  fine  pale  brown ;  the  body  yellowish  posteriorly,  becoming 
brownish  above,  with  a  dorsal  and  ventral  dark  macula. 

*  Of  this  I  received  two  specimens  from  Dr.  Clemens ;  it  is  closely  aUied  to  lOur 
C.  fe$taliella.    The  exp.  al.  is  4f-5  lines.    H.  T.  Stainton.  ^9^  ^^^^  by  V^OOg IC 
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Moik.— Front  silvery,  with  a  reddish  hae.  Taft  and  thorax  reddish-orange.  An- 
tennsB  blackish-brown.  Forewings  rather  deep  reddish-orange,  with  two  silvery 
bands  black-margined  behind,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  and  nearly  straight,  the 
ether  midway  between  this  and  the  base  of  the  wing  and  obliquely  placed.  Before 
the  oosto-apical  cilia  is  a  costal  silvery  spot,  black-margined  on  both  sides,  with  an 
opposite  dorsal  spot,  black-mv.  :gined  behind.  The  apical  portion  of  the  wing  is  dusted 
with  blackish,  dispersed  scales,  with  a  white  spot  near  the  tip  above  the  middle  of 
the  wing.  There  are  two  hinder-marginal  lines,  one  the  margin  of  the  dispersed 
scales,  the  other  dark  brownish  in  the  cilia.    (Clemens.) 


nrSECTS  AFFECTIHO  THE  CATALPA. 

Catalpa  hignonUndes, 

AFFECTINa  THE    LEAVES. 

1.  Thb  Catalpa  sphinx. 

(Plate  XXXVni). 

Sphinx  catalpa  Boisd. 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  Sphikgidje. 

An  account  of  this  sphinx  by  Prof.  Biley  (with  an  excellent  plate) 
which  we  are  kindly  allowed  to  reprodace,  appeared  in  his  report  as  U. 
S.  Entomologist  for  1882,  p.  189. 

The  caterpillar  frequently  defoliates  the  Oatalpa,  though  usually  a 
very  rare  insect.  It  differs  firom  others  of  the  family  in  laying  its  eggs, 
sometimes  1,000  in  number,  in  a  mass  on  the  leaves  or  stems  or  branches ; 
the  larv86  being  at  first  gregarious.  At  Atlanta,  Oa.,  there  are  three 
or  four  broods  during  the  summer ;  the  last  brood  hibernating  in  the 
pupa  state  beneath  the  ground,  the  moth  appearing  in  March.  In  som- 
mer  it  is  six  weeks  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid  till  the  moth  appears. 

AFPECTINa  THE    PODS. 

2.  The  catalpa-pod  diplosis. 

DiplosU  catalpcB  Comstock. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Professor  Oomstock's  report  for 
1880: 

In  the  early  part  of  August  the  anripe  and  normally  green  pods  of  the  Indian  bean 
(Catalpa  bignonoides)  npou  the  Department  grounds  were  noticed  in  many  cases  to 
have  partly  turned  brown  in  a  strange  manner,  one-half  or  more  of  the  pod  remain- 
ing green,  while  the  remainder  appeared  to  be  dry  and  of  the  color  which  it  usually 
has  when  ripe.  Upon  opening  one  of  these  abnormal  pods  the  mass  of  seeds  was 
found  to  be  fairly  filled  with  active,  footless  little  yellow  maggots,  none  of  them 
more  than  3.25"^"^  long.  When  disturbed  they  wriggled  from  the  pod  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  or  bringing  the  two  ends  of  the  body  together  and  suddenly  straightening 
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with  a  sadden  Jerk,  they  woald  jump  to  a  distance  of  several  inches.*  The  seeda 
themselves  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  pod  were  in  every  case  in  a  decaying  con- 
dition. The  larvsB  were  of  very  different  sizes,  some  apparently  being  nearly  fall* 
grown,  while  others  were  evidently  very  young. 

Some  ten  days  after  the  pods  had  been  placed  in  a  breeding  Jar  the  adnlt  flies 
began  to  appear—minnte  yellow  midges  with  dusky  wings.  From  that  time  on 
through  the  fall  occasional  examinations  of  the  pods  showed  larva  of  all  sizes  still 
at  work,  many  of  the  pods  becoming  entirely  brown  and  dry  before  the  middle  of 
September.  It  was  often  a  pozzling  thing,  in  examining  these  pods,  to  find  the 
points  where  the  larvn  made  their  exit,  for  the  pupa  state  is  passed  under  ground. 
Usually  one,  two,  or  three  small  orifices  would  be  found,  through  which  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  pod  must  have  issued.  The  manner  in  which  this  hole  is  made  is  a 
mystery.  Examined  from  the  inside,  it  shows  marks  of  gnawings  around  its  edge, 
and  frequently  spots  are  found  where  attempts  to  pierce  the  pod  have  evidently  been 
made,  but  unsuccessfully.  Yet  as  cecidomyid  larvse  have  no  homy  masticating 
Jaws,  how  have  they  made  these  orifices f  In  pods  which  had  evidently  been  attacked 
earlier  in  the  season,  while  younger  and  tenderer,  the  holes  were  much  larger  and 
more  abundant.  Occasionally  the  pod  will  have  become  so  dry  that  it  will  have 
cracked,  and  in  such  cases  of  course  no  other  hole  would  be  necessary. 

Xart;a.~Length,  3.25"« ;  greatest  breadth  (at  middle  of  body),  0.7™".  Color  vary- 
ing from  pale  whitish  to  orange.  Breast  bone  bright  honey-yeUow,  .21™'»  long,  and 
,06mm  ^icLe  at  the  fork.  Integmnent  very  smooth,  transverse  ridges  barely  percep- 
tible, with  a  high  power  near  the  Juncture  of  the  segments.  Sides  of  the  body  show 
the.dividing  line  of  the  segments  only  as  a  slight  notch,  the  Junctures  between  the 
head  and  first  thoracic  segment  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  segments  being 
most  marked.  Body  apparently  with  fourteen  segments.  Antennad  apparently  4- 
Jointed ;  first  Joint  short  and  broad ;  second  Joint  short,  much  narrower  than  Joint  1 ; 
third  joint  three  times  as  long  as  Joint  2,  but  of  same  diameter;  Joint  4  a  mere  point 
at  tip  of  3,  jipparently  the  continuation  of  a  tube  which  can  be  seen  in  Joint  3.  Stig- 
mata very  small,  at  the  summit  of  almost  imperceptible  tubercles,  the  prothoracic 
tubercles  and  those  upon  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  bein^  larger,  more  dorsal, 
and  situated,  the  prothoracic  at  the  front  and  the  eighth  abdominal  at  the  hind  border 
of  its  segment.  The  anal  segment  is  very  convex  anteriorly,  and  almost  truncate 
posteriorly,  four  or  more  small  posterior  projections  being  present. 

Adult  wutle,— 'Length  of  body,  LSxiio;  length  of  wing,  l.Si^"*;  length  of  antennsB, 
2  5»".  AntennsD,  26-Jointed  (2  x  24);  Joints  pediceled,  alternately  single  and  double ; 
single  Joints  each  with  a  whorl  of  long  hairs;  double  Joints  with  a  whorl  of  delicate 
short  hairs  preceding  the  long  one.  Head  slightly  gibbous  above,  the  eyes  meeting 
upon  the  summit.  Cross  vein  given  off  at  one-half  the  length  of  the  subcostal,  not 
very  oblique ;  second  longitudinal  vein  nearly  straight  for  three-fourths  of  its  length, 
when  it  curves  downward  and  reaches  the  margin  of  the  wing  somewhat  beyond  the 
apex ;  third  longitudinal  vein  straight  for  one- half  of  the  wing-length,  when  it  forks, 
the  branches  forming  a  right  angle  first,  which  is,  however,  lost  by  the  almost  imme- 
diate downward  bend  of  the  upper  branch.  (General  color,  light  yellow ;  antenn» 
fhscous,  except  basal  Joints,  which  are  yellowish ;  legs  somewhat  shaded  with  fus- 
cous, and  famished  with  quite  long  whitish  hairs  upon  the  femora ;  thorax  above, 
with  a  long  longitudinal  dusky  stripe  on  each  side,  also  faintly  dusky  toward  head ; 
abdomen  light  yellow,  with  many  short  whitish  hairs;  balancers  and  claspers  yel- 
low,  the  latter  dusky  at  tip;  wings  dusky,  with  a  bluish  iridescent  appearance. 

'This  habit  is  mentioned  by  Osten  Sacken  (Monogs.  Dipt.,  i,  p.  183)  in  the  following 
words:  ''The  larv»  of  several  species,  for  instance,  Ceo,  loHj  Cec.pi3i,  and  Cedd,  rumi- 
oiSf  have  the  power  of  leaping.  Dr.  Loew  remarks  that  all  such  larvse  belong  to  the 
subgenus  DiphtU.  Ceo,  populi  Duf.  performed  its  leaps  by  straining  the  horny 
hooks  at  the  tip  of  its  abdomen  against  the  uDder  side  of  the  thoracic  segmi^ts.''  (Pa- 
four's  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,  2d  ser.,  xvi,  p.  257.)  igi  ized  by  LjOOg IC 
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Female, — Length  of  body,  1.6°^ ;  length  of  wiug,  2.3™°^ ;  length  of  antenna,  1.3<i^. 
AntennsB  14-jointed  (2  x  12);  joints  pediceled,  suboylindrical,  and  sabequal,  each 
Joint  with  two  whorls  of  short  and  delicate  hairs,  a  whorl  at  each  end  of  the  joint, 
the  hairs  of  the  posterior  whorl  being  somewhat  longer  than  those  of  the  anterior. 
Color  as  with  the  malC)  a  little  more  dusky  perhaps  on  the  thorax.  In  other  respects, 
except  in  generative  organs,  resembles  the  male. 

Described  from  four  male  and  nine  female  specimens.    (Comstock  Ag.  Rt.,  1880.) 


nrsECTs  nrjTTEioTJs  to  the  witch  hazel. 

Hamamelia  virginica, 
1.  Oraoilaria  euperbifrontella  Clem, 

The  larva  (says  Olemens)  may  be  fouud  in  the  middle  of  July,  In 
cones,  on  the  los^ve^oi Hamamelia  virginica  (witch  hazel),  and  the  imago 
appears  early  in  August  This  insect  must  approach  very  closely  the 
European  swedereUa. 

Larva. — The  head  of  the  larva  is  pale  green ;  body  pale  green,  darker-colored  by 
the  ingesta,  with  the  tenth  ring  whitish,  and  the  cervical  shield  pale  brown. 

Moth, — ^Labial  palpi  yellow,  tipped  with  brownish.  Antennse  doll  yellow,  with 
very  faint  brownish  rings.  Head  stramineous,  tinged  with  reddish-violet  on  the  fore- 
head. Thorax  stramineons,  with  tegnlso  externally  striped  with  reddish-yiolet. 
Forewings  beautiful  reddish- violet,  with  a  shining  stramineons  patch  on  the  inner 
margin  at  the  base,  and  a  large  costal  triangle  of  the  same  hue,  reaching  almost 
across  the  wing,  and  extending  along  the  costa  from  the  basal  third,  nearly  to  the 
apex.    Hind  wings  blackish  gray ;  cilia  dark  fuscous.    (Clemens.) 

2.  Cataetega  hamamelAella  Clem. 

The  larva  constructs  a  little,  short  tube  of  frass  along  the  midrib  of 
the  leaf  of  witch  hazel,  Hamamelis  virginioa^  during  the  latter  part  of 
September.  The  tube  is  begun  in  the  angle  made  by  a  vein  and  the 
midrib,  and  the  triangular  space  between  them  is  covered  with  a  thin 
web  of  silk,  having  beneath  it  the  tube.    (Olemens.) 

Larva, — The  larva  is  nearly  cylindrical,  slender,  with  the  head  pointed.  It  ia  of  a 
uniform,  rather  pale-green  color.    (Clemens.) 

The  following  insects  also  occur  on  the  witch  hazel : 

3.  Halesidota  caryce  (Harris).    Beutenmiiller  (Ent.  Amer.,  vi,  p.  16). 

4.  Eccopsis  footiana  Feruald.    Kellicott,  Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.,  iv,  1882. 

Fernald's  Cat.  TortricidaB,  p.  36. 

5.  Serioaris  niveiguttana  Grote.    Kellicott,  Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.,  iv,  1882. 

Fernald's  Cat.  Tortricidae,  p.  36. 

6.  Seniasia  argutana  (Clem.)    Olemens  in  Fernald's  Oat.  TortricidsBt 

p.  45. 
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nrsEOTS  nrjTTEions  to  the  haohoua. 

Magnolia  umbreUa^  acuminata^  etc. 
Order  Lepidoptera. 

1.  PapiliotwrnuBhiim.  Abandant on ilfo^^noJia acuminata, Loudoo, Can- 

ada (Saunders,  Can.  Ent,  xv,  p.  204). 

2.  Pa^lio  troilus  Lion. 

3.  Oallosamia  promethea  (Devereaox  in  letter)  on  M,  acuminata. 

1.  The  larva  of  Phyllocnistis  magnoliceella  Chambers  makes  a  long^ 
winding  linear  mine  on  either  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  imago  is 
unknown,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  P.  liriodendronella  Clem» 
(Chamb.  Bull.,  Oayden's  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  1878,  iv,  p.  108.) 

5.  P$ylla  magnolias  Ashmead.    (Can.  Ent.,  Nov.  1«S81,  p.  224.) 

nrsECTs  nrjuBiovs  to  the  papaw. 

Asimina  triloba. 
Order  Lepidoptera. 

1.  Papilio  ajaxj  telamonj  and  maroeUus.    Ohio.  Pilate  (Pap.,  ii,  p.  65). 

2.  Sphinx  hyUms  Dvury.  (Proc.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.,  lii,  p.  434.)  Ohio  (Pi- 

late), (W.  J.  Holland,  Can.  Ent.,  June,  1886). 

3.  Parasa  chloris  H.  8ch.    Ohio.  Pilate  (Pap.,  ii,  p.  67), 

4.  Apatelodes  torrefacta  A.  and  S.    Ohio.    Pilate. 

5.  Amphalocera  cariosa  Lederer.    (Larva  described  by  French,  Rep. 

Curator  8.  Illinois  Normal  Univ.,  1880,  p.  46.) 

6.  A  Lithosian  in  all  its  stages  is  represented  in  Abbot's  MS.  drawings^ 

PI.  64  (the  CEmler  copy,  with  Harris'  notes),  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Order  Coleoptbra. 

7.  Aphrastus  tamiatus  (Say).   (Riley,  Amer.  Nat.,  Nov.  82.) 

INSECTS  nrJUBIOUS  TO  THE  TBEE  OF  HEAVEV. 

Ailanthus  glandulosus. 
Order  Lepidoptera. 

1.  Samia  oynthia  Hiibner.    (Imported.) 

2.  Oeta  compta  Clemens.    (Riley's  First  Report.) 

nrsECTs  nrjuBious  to  the  box  elder. 

Negundo  aceraides. 

1.  PhytoptuB  Hp, 

Class  Arachnida;  order  Acarina. 

Mr.  H.  Garman  (Forbes'  First  Rep.  Ins.  Illinois)  mentions  this  insect 
which  gives  rise  to  growths  of  hairs  on  the  leaves  of  therbpx^  elder, 
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Few  specimens  of  this  Phytoptas  have  been  seen,  though  the  growths 
have  been  carefully  searched  for  them.  One  of  those  examined  had  45 
transverse  strisB,  and  was  .005  inch  long. 

The  galls  or  cecidii  consist  of  mats  of  tangled  white  hairs  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  situated  in  slight  concavities ;  on  the  upper 
«ide  of  the  leaves  the  cecidii  are  seen  as  correspondingly  slight  convex- 
ities on  the  surface.  The  younger  leaves  and  those  of  shoots  at  the 
base  of  trees  are  sometimes  almost  entirely  converted  into  cecidii,  the 
peculiar  hairs  appearing  even  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves.  Such 
leaves  never  expand,  but  curl  up  and  seem,  from  the  abundance  of  the 
hairs,  to  be  clothed  with  a  fine  mealy  substance.  These  growths  are 
similar  to  cecidii  of  certain  oaks. 

The  growths  are  very  abundant  on  box  elders  planted  for  shade  on 
the  streets  of  Normal,  111.,  and  have  been  seen  on  young  trees  in  the 
nurseries  of  the  neighborhood. 

Order  Lepidopteba. 

2.  Amphipyra  pyrawidoides  Ouen.    See  p.  171. 

3.  Platyaamia  cecropia  (Linn.)    (Biley's  MS.  notes.) 

4.  Lithaphane  cinero$a  Grote.    Thaxter  (Psyche,  p.  ii,  p.  35). 

5.  Qracilaria  negundeUa  Ghamb.    Larva  curls  down  the  edge  of  a  leaf. 

6.  Cacceoia  semi/erana  (Walk.) 

Order  Hemiptera. 

7.  Pulvinaria  innumerabilis  Bathvon.    (Oomstock,  N.  Amer.  Ent,  i, 

p.  25.) 

8.  Ohaitophorus  negundinis  Thomasl    (In  Illinois  in  June,  Miss  Smith, 

Thomas'  Eighth  Bept  HI.,  p.  103.) 

9.  Lecanium  aoerieola  Walsh  and  Biley.    See  p.  425. 

Order  Coleopteba. 
10.  Ohrysobothris  femorata  Lee.  (Riley's  7th  Bep.  Ins.  Mo.) 

INSE0T8  nrJVSIOTJS  TO  THE  KESaniTE. 

Prosopia. 
Order  Ooleoptera. 

1.  OhrysobothrU  octooola  Le  Goute.     Texas,  Arizona,  and  Colorado 

Biver,  of  Oalifornia ;  lives  in  species  of  Prosopis.     (Le  Conte, 
Bev.  of  BuprestidflB  of  U.  S.  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  1859,  p.  230.) 

2.  Oyllene  antennatm  White.     ^'Lives  in  the  mesquite  wood,"  Arizona. 

Horn  (Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.,  viii,  p.  135). 

3.  Bruchus  uniformis  Le  Conte.     Colorado  desert;  abundant  in  the 

pods  of  ProBop%%  and  Strombocarpus.    (Le  Conte.) 

4.  B.  pro8(^  Le  Conte.    Found  with  the  preceding.    (Le  Conte.) 
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INSECTS  IVJUEIOVS  TO  THE  PEBSIMMOV. 
Dio^pyrus  virginiana. 
Order  Lepidoptera. 

1.  Spilosoma  virginica  Fabr.    Biley  (MS.  notes). 

2.  Orgyia  leucographa  Walker.     Larva  described  by  French  (Bep., 

Curator  S.  I.  Normal  Univ.,  1880,  p.  44). 

3.  CEdemasia  concinna  (Abb.-Sm.).    Biley  (MS.  notes). 

4.  Cenopis  reticulatana  (Olem.).    Miss  Murtfeldt  (Femald's  Gat.  Tortri- 

cidsB,  p.  20). 

5.  Tolype  veUeda  {atoll).  See  p.  165. 

6.  Aspidisea  diospyrieila  Ohamb.    Larva  in  a  minate  blotch  mine,  from 

which  it  cats  oat  a  case  in  which  it  papates.      (Chambers,  Lo.) 

Order  Hemiptbra. 

7.  Aphis  diospyri  Thomas  (Eighth  Bep.  111.,  p.  5). 

8.  Psylla  diospyri  Ashmead  (Can.  Ent,  Nov.  1881,  p.  222). 

Order  Goleoptera. 

9.  Brachystylus  acutus  Biley  (Amer.  Nat,  Nov.,  '82). 

nrsECTs  nrjuEiovs  to  the  galifobhia  bat  ob  laubel. 

Laurus. 

1.  PHlinus  basalis  Le  Oonte.    (Trans.  Amer.  Ent  Soc.,  viii,  p.  xxiii.) 

2.  Micracis  hirtella  Le  Conte. 

nrsECTs  AFFECTnra  the  ghiha  tbee. 

The  China  tree  {Melia  azedarach)  has  always  been  considered  as  per- 
fectly ftee  from  any  insect  attacks  whatever.  No  caterpillar  of  any 
kind  has  ever  been  foand  feeding  on  its  foliage;  no  Buprestid  or 
Scolytid  beetles  bore  in  its  trank  or  branches,  and  no  gall  insects 
disflgnre  its  leaves  or  twigs.  This  tree,  with  its  beautiful  dense  foliage, 
is,  in  fact,  to  be  highly  recommended  as  a  shade  tree  in  the  South,  and 
especially  in  those  cities  which  are  so  badly  infested  with  the  bag- 
worm  (Thyridopteryx  ephemercefonnis).  This  immunity  ei\)oyed  by  the 
China  tree  firom  the  attacks  of  insects  is  not  perfect,  however,  as  we 
have  recently  received  from  Alabama  some  twigs  and  leaves  infested 
with  the  scales  of  a  Coccid  belonging  to  the  genus  Lecanium ;  but, 
what  is  more  interesting,  the  twigs  are  covered  with  the  waxy  scales 
of  a  Ceroplastes  of  really  beautiful  appearance  and  new  to  science. 
The  leaf-cutting  ant  {Atta  fervens)  shows  a  decided  partiality  for  the 
leaves  of  this  tree  in  Texas.    (Biley.)  ^         i 
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INSECTS  nrJUBIOUS  TO  THE  DOGWOOD. 

Comus  florida. 

1.  AntUpila  o<nm\folieVa  Clem. 

Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  Tinbidjb. 

The  larva  lives  in  a  blotch  mine,  from  which  it  cuts  oat  a  case  in  which 
it  pupates  on  the  ground. 

The  larva  mines  the  leaves  of  Comus  florida  in  September.  It  may 
possibly  be  a  variation  of  nyssasfolieUa.  The  larvae  of  the  insects  are 
very  like  each  other,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  of  comifoliella 
undergoes  the  same  change  of  coloration  after  the  last  molting:  as  that 
of  nysBosfoliella.  Its  mode  of  preparing  for  pupation  is  the  same  as 
the  previous  species,  but  whilst  the  individuals  of  nysscefolieUa  on  a 
single  tree  are  almost  innumerable,  those  of  oomifoliella  are  not  abun- 
dant.   (Clemens.) 

Larva, — ^The  head  and  shield  dark  brown ;  body  nearly  white,  with  seven  minnte 
black  points  along  the  dorsami  and  eight  on  the  central  sar^ftcoi  somewhat  larger 
and  more  distinct. 

Moth, — Head,  face,  labial  palpi,  and  forefeet  dark  brown.  Antenn»dark  brown; 
basal  Joint  somewhat  ocherons.  Forewings  rather  dall  dark  brown,  with  a  coppery 
hue.  Near  the  base  is  a  rather  narrow  golden  band,  not  constricted  on  the  fold,  and 
rather  indistinct  toward  the  costa,  where  it  is  somewhat  suffused  with  a  coppery 
hue,  and  nearest  the  base  on  the  inner  margin.  At  the  apical  third  of  the  wing  is  a 
small  golden  spot,  and  nearly  opposite,  on  the  inner  margin,  another  of  the  same 
hue,  with  the  hinder  portion  of  the  wing  tinged  with  a  bright  reddish  coppery  hue, 
cilia  dark  grayish.  Hind  wings  purplish  brown ;  cilia  somewhat  paler,  with  a  cop- 
pery hue.    (Clemens. ) 

2.  Coleophora  comella  Walshingham.    Lives  in  curiously  shaped  case 
on  leaves  of  Comus  pubescensj  in  Oalifornia. 

nrsECTs  nrjuBiovs  to  the  box. 

Buxus  sempervirens. 

1.  The  EUROPEAN  BOX   P6TLLA. 

Psylla  huxi  Linn. 

While  making  some  observations  for  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Koebele  found 
toward  the  end  of  May,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James  Angus,  near  Kew 
York  City,  large  numbers  of  a  tlealouse  infesting  box.  The  insects  (at 
that  time  mostly  larvsB  or  pupse  and  a  few  imagos)  thickly  crowded  the 
young  growth  of  the  plants,  and  the  whole  hedge  showed  at  the  first 
glance  a  sickly  appearance,  the  tender  shoots  being  more  or  less  yel- 
lowish in  color  and  evidently  dying.  In  our  breeding  cages  the  imagos 
continued  to  develop  throughout  the  month  of  June,  but  outdoors  no 
further  observation  on  the  life-history  of  the  insect  could  be  made. 
The  species  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Europ^n  Box  PsyU% 
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{P9ylla  bnxi  Linn.)f  a  species  hitherto  not  known  to  occur  in  America. 
It  is  of  a  pale-green  color  with  hyaline  wings,  the  anterior  and  middle 
portions  of  the  thorax  (pronotum  and  dorsulam)  having  brownish, 
longitudinal  markings,  the  larva  and  pupa  being  of  still  paler,  uniform, 
greenish  color,  and  not  deviating  in  form  from  the  larvsB  of  other  species 
of  the  same  genus.  The  winged  insect  bears  a  deceptive  resemblance 
to  our  native  Hornbeam  Psylla  (Psylla  carpini  Fitch),  and  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  this  upon  close  examination,  the  most  obvious  dif- 
ference being  the  absence  of  a  distinct  pterostigma  in  the  Box  Psylla. 

Mr.  Angus  attempted  to  brush  the  Psylla  off  with  a  stiff  broom,  but 
this  is  a  remedy  of  very  questionable  value,  and  a  much  simpler  and 
doubtless  more  effective  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest  would  be  the 
application  of  diluted  kerosene  emulsion  in  a  very  fine  spray. 

There  is  no  danger  that  this  newly  imported  Psylla  will  infest  any 
other  plant  besides  the  box,  but,  if  not  kept  in  check,  it  is  liable  to 
spread  and  to  do  serious  damage  to  the  plant  in  all  those  sections  of 
the  country  where  it  is  grown  and  esteemed  as  an  evergreen  ornament. 
(Report  of  Professor  Biley  for  1881,  p.  410.) 

nrsECTs  nrjuEiovs  to  the  black  aldeb. 

PHnos  verticillata* 

1.  Htfperchiria  io  Fabr.    (L.  W.  Goodell,  Can.  Ent,  1879,  xi,  p.  79.) 

KEHTVCET  COFFEE  TBEE. 

Ctymnocladus  canadensis. 

This  tree  is  perhaps  as  abundant  in  this  part  of  Kentucky  as  any- 
where else,  but  the  only  Lepidopteron  that  I  have  ever  found  feeding 
on  it  is  an  undescribed  PsyUfti  of  which  I  have  sent  all  my  specimens 
to  Mr.  C.  V.  Biley.    (Chambers,  in  letter.) 
5ent 43 
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Chapter  XV. 

IVSECTS  nrJlJBIOTJS  TO  THE  PIHE. 
Pinus  strobuSj  P.  rigidOj  etc. 

The  number  of  species  here  recorded  as  living  on  the  pines  alone 
amounts  to  from  165  to  170,  while  the  total  number  will  probably  prove 
to  be  nearly  double  that  given.  Kaltenbach  in  his  work  on  Plant 
Insect-enemies  does  not  separate  those  of  the  pine  ftom  those  of  the 
spruce,  fir,  and  larch,  but  ^^  lumps  ^  them  all  together  under  one  head, 
whether  peculiar  to  the  pine,  the  fir,  or  the  larch.  This  is  a  mistake, 
although,  as  is  well  known,  a  large  proportion  of  the  insects  which  are 
known  in  this  country  to  prey  upon  the  pine  also  occur  on  the  spruce 
and  fir,  as  well  as  the  hemlock  and  larch ;  yet  a  goodly  number  of  spe- 
cies live  exclusively  on  one  kind  of  tree,  not>ably  some  of  those  found 
on  the  hackmatack  or  larch.  We  have,  therefore,  been  careful  to  record 
the  insects  of  each  tree  separately. 

Kaltenbach  in  his  ^' pine"  insects  enumerates  two  hundred  and 
ninety  nine  species,  of  which  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  Cole- 
optera,  but  of  these  about  twenty  species  are  carnivorous  beetles,  which 
for  the  most  part  prey  on  the  borers,  or  are  scavengers,  and  should  not 
have  been  placed  among  the  plant-eaters,  but  in  a  separate  note  or 
appendix  by  themselves.  A  large  proportion  of  the  borers  are  Scoly- 
tids,  over  twenty  species  being  enumerated,  besides  about  forty  species 
of  the  weevil  family.  Of  longicorn  borers  there  are  in  Europe  about 
twenty  species.  The  Buprestids  are  less  numerous  apparently  than  in 
North  America,  only  five  species  being  mentioned,  while  as  in  this  coun- 
try few  species  of  leaf-beetles  prey  on  coniferous  trees,  their  leaves 
being  hard  and  apparently  lacking  in  nourishment  for  such  beetles, 
which  prefer  the  more  succulent  leaves  of  hard- wood  trees. 

Of  European  pine-caterpillars  Kaltenbach  enumerates  seventy-one 
species,  none  of  them  being  those  of  butterflies;  the  proportion  of  silk- 
worms (Borabyces),  span-worms,  or  Oeometrids,  and  of  leaf-rollers  is 
much  as  in  North  America;  of  the  Tineids  only  twelve  species  are  re- 
ported as  feeding  on  these  conifers,  and  we  have  called  attention  to 
the  very  small  number  which  occur  on  coniferous  trees  in  the  United 
States. 

The  species  of  saw-flies  which  infest  the  coniferous  trees  of  Europe^ 
as  on  this  continent,  form  a  numerous  company,  Kaltenbach  enumer- 
ating thirty-eight.    Only  six  flies  (Diptera)  are  mentioned^  while  tlie 
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bags  (Hemiptera)  which  gather  on  these  trees  are  the  representatives 
of  fifty-four  species,  of  which  twenty  kinds  are  plant  and  bark  lice. 

In  his  excellent  works  devoted  to  the  insects  of  the  maritime  pine  of 
France,  M.  Edouard  Ferris  in  the  volame  on  beetles  alone  enumerates 
about  one  hundred  species  which  live  at  the  expense  of  this  single 
species  of  pine. 

Of  the  pine  insects  which  are  described  in  the  following  pages  per- 
haps the  Pine  moth  of  Nantucket  has  occasioned  locally  the  most  direct 
and  perceptible  injury ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  most  insidious  and 
widely  destructive  kinds  are  the  timber-borers,  and  of  these  the  grub 
or  larva  of  Monohammus  confusor^  called  in  the  Southern  pine  districts 
<'  the  sawyer,^  does  the  most  damage. 

Next  to  this  borer,  the  white  pine  weevil  (Pissodes  strobi)  does  most 
ipjury  to  timber,  since  it  deforms  the  trees,  causing  the  growth  of 
gnarled,  many-headed  trees,  which,  were  it  not  for  their  attacks,  might 
have  grown  into  tall  straight  trees  fitted  to  make  masts  or  to  be  sawed 
into  the  best  lumber. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  longevity  of  these  borers,  which,  as 
beetles,  may  live  for  years  in  articles  of  furniture  or  timbers  of  houses,  if 
from  some  cause  prevented  from  pairing  and  laying  their  eggs.  It  is 
not  outside  of  the  range  of  possibilities  that  the  timbers  of  bridges  and 
other  structures  may  be  weakened  by  the  unseen  mines  or  tunnels  of 
longicom  borers  and  of  timber  beetles.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrington  is  respon- 
sible for  the  following  statement  which  bears  on  this  point  : 

A  number  of  years  ago,  a  train  of  passenger-cars  crashed  through  a  high  bridge, 
bnilt  of  timber  and  comparatively  new,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  The  accident  was 
oansed  by  the  rapid  decay  of  the  timber,  and  a  celebrated  entomologist  on  examining 
them  found  that  the  exterior  had  been  bored  by  myriads  of  these  little  beetles,  and 
water  filtering  i^to  their  tunnels  had  rotted  the  wood."  * 

AFFECTINa  THE  ROOTS. 

1.  Thb  whitb  grub. 

Lachnostema  fusca  Frohling. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  ScARABiEiD^. 

We  have  been  told  by  Henry  O.  Bussell,  esq.,  that  on  his  plantations 
of  evergreen  trees  at  East  Oreenwich,  R.  I.,  the  common  white  grub, 
presumably  the  young  of  the  May  beetle,  attacks  the  roots  of  seedling 
larches,  whit^pine,  and  Douglass'  pine  and  has  at  times  done  them  so 
much  injury  that  he  has  had  to  replant  them  four  times.  I  am  also 
told  by  Prof.  0.  E.  Sargent,  director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  that  this  grub  has  at  times  attacked  and  killed  his 
young  larches  and  any  delicately  rooted  plants,  such  as  Azaleas.  They 
do  the  most  injury  in  August,  when  they  are  large.    In  wet*  seasons 

'  Transactions  of  the  Ottawa  Field  Naturalists*  Club,  No.  2,  p.  31,  1881^1^ 
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their  work  is  not  so  apparent,  since  the  roots  grow  rapidly,  but  in  dry 
seasons  they  become  most  destrnctive  and  annoying. 


Fia.  217.— May  beetle  and  iU  tTanAformatioDft— 2,  larva 
1,  papa.— After  Riley. 


AFFECTING  THE  TRUNK. 


2.  Thb  large  pine  flat-headed  borer. 

Ckalooph(n'a  virginienais  (Drary). 

Order  Coleoptbra  ;  family  BuPRBdTiDJE. 

Boring  id  the  sap-wood  and  girdling  the  tree,  a  flat-headed,  white  grab ;  the  track 
beginning  as  narrow  and  shallow  groves  on  the  sarface  of  the  wood,  forming  irrego- 
lar  wavy  or  serpentine  tracks,  which  gradually  increase  in  width  as  the  larva  grows, 
ending  in  a  large  hole  where  the  grub  pnpates ;  the  beetle  occarring  on  the  leaves  in 
spring  and  autumn. 

The  habits  of  this  beetle  in  its  preparatory  stages  are  probably  mach 
like  those  of  Ohrysobothris  femarata^  which  infests  the  oak,  and  the 
galleries  which  it  makes  under  the  bark  are  mnch  like  those  of  tlie 
oak  buprestid.  No  thorough  observations  have  been  made  upon  the 
natural  history  of  this  interesting  beetle.  It  appears  in  the  Northern 
States  toward  the  end  of  May,  and  through  the  month 
of  June,  as  Harris  states,  while  we  have  observed  it 
in  Maine  on  pine  trees  the  middle  of  July,  and  Fitch 
states  that  it  occurs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  pine  in 
autumn.  Harris  says  that  in  the  larva  state  it  bores 
into  the  trunks  of  the  different  kinds  of  pines,  and  is 
oftentimes  very  injurious  to  these  trees. 

BeetU.^Oh\on!g  oval,  brassy  or  copper-colored,  sometimes  al- 
most black,  with  hardly  any  metallic  reflections.    The  upper  side 
of  the  body  is  roughly  punctured;  the  top  of  the  head  is  deeply  indented ;  on  the 
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thorax  are  three  polished,  black  elevated  linea ;  on  eaoh  wing-ooyer  are  two  small 
sqoare  impressed  spots,  a  long  eleyated  smooth  black  line  near  the  outer,  and  another 
near  the  inner  margin,  with  several  short  lines  of  the  same  kind  between  them ; 
onder  side  of  the  body  sparingly  covered  with  short,  whitish  down.  Length  0.8  to 
1.10  inch.*    (Harris.) 

3.  Chaleophoraf  probably  C,  virginien$i8, 
(Liarva,  PI.  xvi,  fig.  1.) 

I  have  little  doubt  bat  that  the  following  description  is  that  of  the 
larva  of  the  foregoing  species,  and  that  at  any  rate  it  is  a  true  Ghalcop- 
hora. 

Compared  with  Loew's  fignre  of  the  larva  of  Ghalcophora  (Ent.  Zeit- 
nng,  Stettin,  2ter  Jahrgang,  1841,  Tab.  I,  figs.  1-8)  onr  species  differs 
mainly  in  the  larger  chitinons  prothoracic  disk,  thongh  the  Y-shaped 
mark  is  the  same.  In  the  shape  of  the  body,  in  the  form  of  the  meso- 
thoracic  and  metathoracic  segments,  and  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  oar 
larva  appears  to  be  a  Ghalcophora.  The  first  abdominal  ring  is  longer 
and  narrower  than  in  Loew's  fignre.  The  labrnm  is  peculiar  in  this 
genus,  on  account  of  the  lateral  lobes ;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
figure  of  Loew ;  while  the  antennse,  mazillse,  and  labium  are  nearly  as 
he  figures  them.  Under  these  circumstances  we  think  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  but  that  this  larva  is  a  Ghalcophora,  and  probably,  from 
its  large  size,  0.  virginicaj  which,  according  to  Harris,  bores  in  the  pine. 

The  two  specimens  described  were  taken  from  under  the  bark  of  the 
pitch  pine,  May  26,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Larva. — Compared  with  Diceroa  the  head  is  mnoh  larger  and  better  developed, 
while  the  prothorax  is  of  the  same  size,  and  the  abdomen  is  fally  as  thick,  bnt  rather 
longer.  Prothorax  and  the  V-shaped  mark  one  half  narrower  than  in  Chryaohotkrw 
femoraia,  and  with  no  markings  aroand  the  apex,  as  in  Dicerca.  The  prothoracic 
disk  has  very  large,  coarse,  transverse,  raised  linear  chitinons  points,  which  are  more 
or  less  conflaent,  forming  irregular  transverse  wavy  ridges.  The  disk  on  the  nnder 
side  has  similar  markings,  and  a  single  narrow  deeply  impressed  median  line,  which 
extends  from  the  front  to  the  hinder  edge. 

No  roughened  area  on  the  succeeding  segments^  bnt  on  the  mesothoraoic  are  two 
remote  converging  curved  lines,  and  on  the  metathoracic  segment  are  similar  lines, 
which  extend  nearer  the  front  edge ;  the  curved  lines  inclose  a  subtrapezoidal  space. 

*  Ckaleapkora  virgifUenaU  is  stated  by  Fitch  to  be  always  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
bnt  I  have  measured  a  great  many  specimens  and  find  that  few  exceed  an  inch  in 
length,  the  rest  varying  from  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  up  to  the  maximum  of  slightly 
over  an  inch.  This  species  is  duller  in  color  than  the  preceding  species,  and  the 
raised  lines  on  the  elytra  are  less  sharply  defined.  It  can  be  further  distinguished 
by  two  impressed  spots  on  each  elytron  interrupting  the  second  line.  This  species 
has  been  found  by  me  almost  invariably  crawling,  or  at  rest,  upon  the  sunny  side  of 
the  trunk  or  limbs,  instead  of  among  the  leaf  clusters.  Its  color  tones  so  well  with 
the  bark  of  young  trees  that  it  is  not  easily  seen,  until  this  habit  of  fr^uenting  the 
sunny  side  of  the  tree  is  known,  when  it  can  be  more  readily  found.  We  have 
already  noticed  that  liberia  closely  resembles  the  young  cones  and  thus  have  in  these 
beetles  two  very  good  instances  of  protective  coloring  and  habits.  C.  virginientU 
is  not  so  abundant  as  C.  libertaf  but  is  by  no  means  rare  and  is  not  un frequently 
found  about  the  city  on  the  sidewalks  or  crawling  on  houses  or  fences.^W.  Hague 
Harrington  in  Trans.  Ottawa  Field  Naturalist's  Club,  No.  2.     jigitized  by  vjOC 
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Ant6DD8B  large  and  well  developed,  compared  with  those  of  Dioeroa  and  Chryso- 
bothris;  3-joioted;  the  basal  joint  membranoas,  third  joint  nearly  as  long  as  the 
second,  and  blunt  at  tip.  Labrnm  ronnded  on  the  edge,  fuller  than  in  Dicerca. 
Maxilla  large  and  well  developed ;  maxillary  lobe  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  base 
of  the  maxilla  than  in  Dicerca  or  Chrysobothris.  Palpns  two-jointed ;  basal  Joint 
much  larger  than  the  maxillary  lobe  (in  Dicerca  and  Chrysobothris  it  is  much 
smaller) ;  second  joint  one- fourth  as  large  as  first,  being  proportionally  much  smaller 
than  in  the  above  mentioned  genera.  Labium  much  as  in  the  said  genera,  being 
ronnded  in  front. 

Total  length  of  body,  41°»°>;  length  of  prothorax,  5"°> ;  breadth,  8°>»;  length  of 
the  three  thoracic  segments  together,  8»™ ;  breadth  of  fourth  abdominal  segment,  4*™. 

The  hairs  on  the  body  are  much  coarser  than  in  the  other  genera  mentioned. 

This  larva  may  be  distinguished  by  the  large  head,  the  well-developed  antenn», 
the  large  maxillfe,  with  the  lower  joint  of  maxillary  palpus  small ;  by  the  very  coarse 
and  linear  markings  on  the  prothoracic  disk  above  and  beneath ;  hj  the  absence  of 
Toughened  areas  or  callosities  on  the  meso-  and  metathoracic  segments,  and  by  the 
long,  thick  abdomen. 

The  meeothoracic  segment  is  shorter  and  the  metathoracic  is  as  long  as  in  Dicerca. 

4.  The  lesser  Chalcophora. 

Chalcophara  liberia  Germar. 

Very  similar  to  the  Virginian  Buprestis,  but  always  smaller  sized,  measaring  from 
0.75  to  0.90  in  length,  with  the  second  raised  line  of  the  wing-covers  broader  than  the 
first  or  inner  line,  and  totally  obliterated  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  posterior  impressed 
spot,  its  middle  portion  between  the  two  impressed  spots  usually  showing  a  few 
scattered  punctures.    (Fitch.) 

*<  This  species  is  much  more  common  in  eastern  New  York  than  the 
Virginian  Bnprestis^  the  beetles  appearing  npon  the  leaves  of  pines 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  From  a  small  grove  of  young 
pines  only  a  few  rods  in  extent  upwards  of  a  hundred  specimens  were 
taken  the  middle  of  last  September,  one  or  two  being  found  upon 
almost  every  tree  and  bush;  whilst  only  four  individuals  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  two  of  the  following  species  were  found  in  company  with 
them.  They  had  probably  been  bred  in  the  numerous  stumps  of  larger 
trees  which  had  been  cut  down  the  year  before  by  the  side  of  this  grove. 
They  stationed  themselves  at  the  tips  of  the  limbs,  clinging  to  the  leaves 
with  their  feet,  with  their  heads  inwards,  their  position,  shape,  and 
size  giving  them  a  close  resemblance  to  the  young  aments  or  fruit 
cones  which  were  growing  from  the  same  points  on  several  of  the  limbs; 
and  they  appeared  to  be  eating  the  young  buds,  which  are  probably 
the  food  on  which  all  these  beetles  subsist  after  arriving  at  their  per- 
fect state.'^  (Pitch.)  This  Buprestid  is  also  found  in  Maine,  but  after 
several  years'  attempts  we  have  not  been  able  to  clear  up  the  habits  of 
either  species  of  Chalcophoraj  or  to  detect  the  larvae. 

^^Chalcophora  liberta  very  clo8eiy  resembles  the  last  species  in  its 
markings,  and  might  readily  be  mistaken  therefor  by  those  not 
familiar  with  both.  It  is  smaller,  however,  being  only  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long  and  is  somewhat  different  in  color. 
It  is  generally  of  a  bright  coppery-red,  but  varies  greatly  in  this  respect, 
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specimens  being  fonnd  of  all  shades  from  brassy  black  or  pnrple  to 
orange  bronze.  This  beetle,  like  the  preceding  one,  is  frequently  found 
(especially  upon  saplings)  in  the  center  of  a  cluster  of  leaves,  head 
inwards,  and  in  this  position  would,  by  the  inexperienced 
observer,  be  probably  taken  for  a  young  cone.  It  appears 
to  feed  upon  young  cones  and  leaves  at  such  times,  and 
these  are  probably  the  food  of  all  the  pine-investing  Bu- 
prestians  after  reaching  the  perfect  state,  as  I  have  found 
nearly  all  the  species  thus  situated  in  the  leaf  clusters. 
This  beetle,  0.  libertay  is  quite  abundant,  as  will  be  seen  /  ^ 
when  I  mention  that  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Gresta  (a  ^®-  ^^^.-chai 
former  member  of  this  club)  collected  with  me  in  one  to.-Marxd«{. 
afternoon  (September  21,  1878),  in  a  small  grove  of  sap- 
lings and  young  trees,  over  one  hundred  specimens,  and  that  a  couple 
of  days  afterwards  we  collected  in  the  same  place  over  half  as  many. 
On  the  23d  September,  1880, 1  captured  in  about  an  hour  twenty-eight 
(thirteen  males  and  fifteen  females)  and  could  easily  have  obtained 
more.  The  larvse  of  these  beetles  had  probably  bred  in  trees,  or 
stumps  and  logs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  resorted  to  these  sap- 
lings to  feed  and  pair."  (W.  Hague  Harrington  in  Trans.  Ottawa  Field 
Naturalists'  Club,  No.  2.) 

5.  The  orboon  buprestis. 
Chaleophora  angulicolHs  Le  Conte. 

A  beetle  intimately  related  to  the  preceding  species  1  met  with  in  a 
collection  of  insects,  made  at  The  Dalles,  on  Columbia  Biver,  many  years 
8ince,  by  Rev.  George  Gary,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
presented  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Skilton,  of  Troy.  Its  close  relationship 
to  the  species  above  described  renders'  it  altogether  probable  that  its 
larva  is  similarly  pernicious  to  the  pine  timber  of  the  region  where  it 
abounds.  And  as  no  insect  of  this  genus  has  hitherto  been  recorded 
as  an  inhabitant  of  that  vicinity,  that  I  am  able  to  discover,  I  herewith 
submit  a  short  account  of  its  distinctive  marks.    (Fitch.) 

The  beetle  slightly  exceeds  an  inch  io  length,  with  the  elevated  smooth  lines  and 
spots,  hlack  And  for  the  most  part  broader  than  the  rough  intervals  between  them, 
which  are  burnished  brassy,  tinged  with  coppery  red.  Its  sculpture  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  species  last  described  above.  The  elevated  line  on  the  middle  of  the 
thorax  is  here  twice  as  broad  as  in  that  species,  and  at  each  end  is  rapidly  but  not 
abruptly  widened  to  double  the  breadth  which  it  has  in  the  remainder  of  its  length, 
these  widened  portions  having  a  few  scattered  pnnctures.  Both  at  the  apex  and  the 
base  this  widened  portion  is  confluent  with  the  irregular  elevated  stripes  which  are 
placed  npon  each  side  of  the  middle.  The  smooth  pyramidal  spots  on  the  base  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  the  anterior  end  of  each  wing-cover  are  here  larger  and  more  promi- 
nent than  in  either  of  the  foregoing  species  and  each  of  these  spots  has  the  shape  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  the  line  bounding  its  outer  side  running  directly  forward 
instead  of  obliquely  inward  and  forward,  each  spot  being  also  more  broad  than  long. 
The  rough  depression  which  extends  forward  from  these  spots  to  the  anjberior  angles 
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of  the  thorax  has  in  its  middle  a  well  marked,  elevated,  smooth  spot,  which  is  oblong 
and  placed  obliqaelyi  with  an  obliqae  groove  on  its  oater  side  separating  it  from  a 
smooth  and  somewhat  triangalar  spot  on  the  enter  margin,  which  is  more  distinct  in 
this  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  species,  and  produces  a  slight  nndalation  of  the 
outer  edge,  this  edge  being  almost  rectilinear  with  the  opposite  sides,  parallel  with 
each  other  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  then  abruptly  or  angularly  inclining 
inwards  to  the  anterior  angles.  The  wing-covers  have  the  elevated  lines  much 
broken  and  irregular,  resembling  those  of  the  preceding  species,  though  on  a  partic- 
ular examination  several  differences  will  be  noticed.    (Fitch.) 

Tbis  insect  has  also  been  found  by  Dr.  Le  Gonte,  at  Sacramento,  GaL 

6.  CJUiloopAora  foriU  Le  Conte. 

This  beetle  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  W.  Hagne  Harrington  on  the 
pine.  I  extract  his  aoconnt  of  it  from  the  transactions  of  the  Ottawa 
Field  Natoralist's  GIab«  No.  2,  p.  28. 

The  largest  species  is  Ckalcopkora  fortUf  a  remarkable  fine  beetle,  varying  from  one 
to  one  and  two-tenths  inches  in  length,  and  being  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  wide. 
Their  color  is  a  coppery  brown,  but  newly  emerged  specimens  have  often  a  golden- 
greenish  burnish,  or  a  powdery  appearance  caused  by  very  minute  particles  of  wood 
scattered  in  the  indentations  of  the  elytra  and  thorax.  The  brilliancy  of  their  ap- 
pearance is  increased  by  raised  lines  and  patches  on  the  thorax  and  elytra,  whieh 
are  polished  and  show  off  against  the  remaining  surface  as  work  of  burnished  metal 
does  against  a  grained  or  frosted  ground.  This  beetle  is  comparatively  rare,  but 
perhaps  as  common  in  this  locality  as  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 


7.  The  tooth-legged  buprbbtid. 

Ckrjfaobothri9  demUpea  (Germar). 

Though  usually  occurring  in  oak  trees,  occasionally  living  under  the  bark  of  the 
white  pine,  where  it  makes  a  flat,  shallow  burrow,  sometimes  half  an  inch  broad  and 
ending  in  an  oval  cell,  in  which  the  larva  occurs  in  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring. 

We  have  already  noticed  this  Baprestid  among  oak  borers.  We  have 
founds  May  20,  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  the  dead  beetle  in  its  bnrrow  nnder 
the  burk  of  a  white  pine  stnmp. 

8.  Harris's  buprestis. 

Ckryaoboikrii  \arri9ii  Hentz. 

Order  Coleoptera;  family  Buprestida. 

Appearing  on  the  trees  in  May  and  beoomuig 
most  common  about  the  middle  of  June,  a  amall 
beetle  0.32  long,  of  a  briUiant  blue-green  color 
with  black  antenn»  and  feet,  and  in  the  male 
the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  the  thighs  coppetr- 
coloredy  its  surface  punctured,  with  a  groove  on 
the  middle  of  the  thorax  and  two  indentations 
near  the  base  of  each  wing-cover,  slightly  eep»- 
rated  by  a  raised  line,  the  inner  one  running  into 
a  groove  which  extends  along  the  suture  to  its 
tip.  Its  larva  living  under  the  bark  of  young 
trees  and  small  limbs.    (Fitchsj 
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According  to  Le  Gonte  this  beetle  inhabits  the  twigs  of  the  white 
pine.  Mr.  George  Hunt  also  informs  as  that  it  inhabits  the  white  pine 
in  Bhode  Island,  where  he  has  collected  it  late  in  Jane  and  daring  Jaly» 

9.  CkrjfBohothrU  trinervia  Kirby. 


FlO.  221.  — C/tryM- 
bothHi  trinertia. 
—From  Packard. 


Fio.  222.—Okryiobothr%t  triMT- 
via ;  a,  head  seen  in  front ;  &, 
last  male  ventral  aejEment; 
e,  do.  female;  d,  first  leg  of 
male.— ^fter  Horn. 


As  this  beetle  occars  in  the  pine  forests  of  Colorado,  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  it  bores  in  pine  trees.  It  is  a  rather  small,  short,  broad 
species,  dall  blackish,  with  faint  metallic  reflections.  Sarface  of  the 
body,  especially  the  wing-covers,  with  irregular  ridges,  the  inner  one 
parallel  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing-cover ;  wing-covers  with  smooth, 
elevated  areas,  between  which  the  surface  is  minutely  pitted  with  dense 
golden  punctures.  Body  clothed  beneath  with  short,  coarse  hairs. 
Length,  0.45  inch.  (Le  Conte.)  We  collected  a  specimen  on  the  Divide, 
Colorado,  July  12.    Prof.  F.  H.  Snow  has  taken  it  at  Santa  F6,  N.  Mez. 


10.  Tub  golden  buprestis. 
•  Buprestis  Btriata  {Fahr.) 

Order  Coleoptbra  ;  family  BuPRBSTiDiE. 

Appearing  upon  pine  and  sprnce  trees  in  May  and  Jane,  a  brilliant  and  sparkling 
copper-red  beetle,  0.55  to  0.70  long,  its  wing-covers  marked  with  a  broad  brilliant 
blnish-green  stripe  on  each  and  with  fonr  elevated  smooth  lines  in  which  are  several 
deep  ponctores,  the  two  enter  lines  nearly  or  qaite  united  at  their  hind  ends  and 
the  exterior  middle  one  a  fonrth  shorter,  the  depressed  spaces  between  these  lines 
twice  as  wide  as  the  lines  and  rough  from  coarse  conflnent  pnnctnres ;  its  thorax 
with  a  wide  shallow  groove  along  the  middle,  which  is  sometimes  very  slight,  the 
sarface  covered  with  coarse  pnnctnres  which  become  dense  and  conflnent  along  the 
sides,  as  they  are  upon  the  head  also,  which  has  a  slender  elevated  line  along  its 
middle ;  the  under  side  brilliant  coppery.    (Fitch.) 

<<  Like  most  of  the  other  insect  borers  in  the  pine,  it  appears  to  be  the 
dead  wood  of  logs  and  stumps  which  this  species  prefers  to  lis^ng  trees. 
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T.  B.  Ashton  informs  mo  that  he  once  found  the  fragments  of  one  of 
these  beetles  in  the  interior  of  a  pine  log.  I  hare  met  with  it,  in  two 
instances,  stationed  at  the  tips  of  the  limbs  of  young  spruce  trees  in 
my  yard,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  its  perfect  state  it  feeds  upon  the 
tender  young  buds  of  the  pine  and  the  spruce."    (Fitch.) 

Mr.  George  Hunt  tells  us  that  it  occurs  on 
the  white  pine  and  yellow  pine  (P.  rigida)  in 
northern  New  York. 

Le  Gonte  states  that  it  inhabits  the  Mid- 
dle States,  Canada,  and  the  Lake  Superior 
region.  It  varies  in  brilliancy  of  color;  the 
male  is  narrower  than  the  female,  and  has 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen  more  distinctly  trun- 
cate, or,  rather,  more  broadly  rounded. 

Allied  to  this  species  is  Buprestis  lauta 
(Le  Gonte),  which  is  abundant  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon ;  while  we  have  received  it 
fh)m  Utah,  through  Mr.  J.  L.  Barfoot,  cura 
tor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Museum.    It  has  also 
been  detected  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow  at  Santa 
F6,  N.  Mex.    The  male  is  a  little  narrower, 
says  Le  Gonte,  than  the  female,  but  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  truncate  in  both. 
Buprestis  radians  (Le  Gonte)  also  inhabits  Oregon.    It  is  shaped  like 
the  male  of  B.  lautay  but  may  be  known  by  the  very  hairy  front  and 
presternum.    The  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  truncate. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  two  last  named  is  B.  adjecta  (Le  Gonte)  from 
Oregon.  It  is  said  by  Le  Gonte  to  be  broader  even  than  the  female  of 
B.  lautay  with  intermediate  elevated  ridges  on  the  elytra;  the  tip  of 
the  latter  is  distinctly  bidentate,  while  the  abdomen  is  less  strongly 
punctured  and  scarcely  truncate. 


Fio.  223.— B up r«« tit  itriata.^ 
Smith  da. 


11.  The  ultramarine  buprestis. 


BupresiU  uliramarina  Say. 

This  species  has  been  found  by  Fitch  in  the  middle  of  July  in  a  forest 
of  pines  and  other  trees,  and  is  probably  a  pine  insect,  [t  is  said  by 
Le  Gonte  to  be  a  broader  form  than  B.  decora  Fabricius,  to  which  it  is 
allied,  with  the  intervals  of  the  elytra  less  irregularly  punctured,  espe- 
daily  towards  the  suture,  with  the  tips  rounded,  or  hardly  truncate, 
not  bidentate  as  in  that  species.  The  abdomen  is  broadly  rounded  at 
the  apex.  The  following  description  is  quoted  from  Fitch's  Fourth 
Beport: 

The  Ultramarine  Baprestis  is  half  an  inch  long  and  of  a  brilliant  green  color  tinged 
with  golden  yellow,  the  sides  of  the  thorax  being  pure  golden,  with  also  a  stripe 
along  the  middle,  where  is  a  very  slight  wide  groove,  scarcely  ob^ions.  jThe  win^- 
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covers  are  brillUnt  blae,  wbioh  color  is  margined  od  each  side  and  at  the  base  witb 
golden  yellow  tinged  with  green,  the  sntnre  and  ooter  margin  being  burnished  cop- 
pery red.  On  each  wing-cover  are  abont  eight  rows  of  large  deep  punctures  placed 
closely  together,  and  some  of  them  united  or  confluent,  and  between  each  of  these 
rows  is  a  series  of  smaller  round  punctures.  Their  tips  are  cut  off  transversely,  and 
on  the  side  next  to  the  suture  is  a  minute  projecting  tooth.  The  scntel  is  circular, 
deeply  concave,  and  green,  with  its  sides  blue.  The  thorax  is  covered  with  close, 
deep,  coarse  punctures,  which  are  more  dense  and  confluent  on  each  side.  The  head 
is  rough  from  similar  confluent  punctures*  with  a  slender,  smooth,  elevated  line  in  its 
middle.  The  antenn»  are  black  with  the  basal  joints  coppery  red.  The  under  side 
is  burnished  coppery  with  the  sutures  of  the  abdomen  green.    (Fitch.) 

12.  Spotted. wiNOBD  bcprsstis. 

Bupre»ti$  lineaia  Fabricins. 

A  shining  brassy-black  beetle,  sometimes  blue-black  or  dark  bottle-green,  of  the 
eame  shape  with  the  preceding  and  .45  to  .65  long,  each  wing-cover  with  fh>m  three 
to  six  pale  tawny  yellow  spots  of  irregular  shape  and  very  variable,  the  mouth  and 
throat  often  and  sometimes  the  face  of  same  color,  and  also  a  spot  on  each  side  of  the 
last  segment  of  the  abdomen  beneath ;  the  wing-covers  with  several  impressed  lines 
and  a  row  of  punctures  on  each  of  the  interstices  between  them,  the  thorax  with 
coarser  close  punctures  and  a  single  large  one  on  the  middle  of  its  hind  edge.  (Fitch.) 

*'  I  have  met  with  this  beetle,  in  July,  on  pines  growing  at  a  distance 
from  any  other  trees,  an  evidence  that  it  had  been  bred  from  them. 
The  spots  on  its  wing-covers  are  extremely  variable,  being  alike  in  no 
two  specimens. 

<<  The  more  nsnal  form  is  slightly  larger,  measuring  .60  to  .75  in  length, 
and  the  wing-covers  with  two  tawny  orange  stripes  on  each,  the  inner 
one  of  which  is  widest  at  its  base  and  does  not  reach  to  the  tip.  Here 
also  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  beneath  has  a  tawny  orange  spot 
on  each  side,  and  the  throat,  mouth,  and  face,  and  a  stripe  on  each 
side  of  the  thorax  are  yellow,  varied  in  places  with  red.''  (Fitch.)  It 
occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  according 
to  Le  Gotite.  I  have  found,  in  company  with  Mr.  Galder,  the  elytra 
of  this  beetle  under  the  bark  of  the  white  and  pitch  pine,  in  Provi- 
dence, B.  I. 

13.  Buprestis  maouHventris  Say. 

Mr.  W.  Hague  Harrington,  of  Ottawa,  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  beetle  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ottawa  Field  Naturalists'  Olub, 
No.  2,  p.  30  : 

Bupre$ti$  fiMculhfentrU  is  a  brassy-brown  species,  fh>m  five-eighths  to  six-eighths 
of  an  inch  long,  common  upon  both  old  and  young  trees  in  June  and  July.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  feeds  also  upon  spruce,  as  while  in  Cape  Breton  last  August  I 
noticed  a  couple  of  these  beetles  in  a  section  wooded  almost  entirely  with  spruce, 
pines  being  rarely  met  with.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  yellowish-red  spots 
on  each  side  of  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  beneathi  and  by  smaller  spots  of  the 
same  color  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  thorax  and  upon  the  face.  Its  wing-coyers  are 
thinner  and  softer  than  those  of  preceding  species,  and  often  have  a  rumpled  appear- 
ance as  if  bent  in  two  or  three  places.  It  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  our  other  Bnpres- 
tidflD.  I  have  found  several  of  the  beetles  emerging  from  the  pine  tu|ibers  of  the 
Maria  street  bridge  about  the  end  of  June.  jigitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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14.  Bupresiii  rMatieorum  Kirby. 

This  is  an  abundant  insect  in  the  pine  woods  of  Oregon  and  Wash* 
ington^  and  appears  to  range  eastward  into  British  America.     We 
have  found  it  in  pine  woods  at  Manitou,  Colo.,  July  16,  while  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  New  England,  Mr.  Oeorge  Hunt  finding  it  at  Providence, 
B.  L    The  body  is  brown,  with  an  olive-gfeen  tint.     Head  and  thorax 
punctured.     Each  wing-cover  with  five  ridges,  four  of  them  well 
marked  and  smooth,  the  interspaces  with  scattered  punctures.    On  the 
head  between  the  eyes  are  five  yellow  spots ;  two  simple 
dots,  two  long  spots  on  the  orbits,  sending  two  projections 
outward,  and  a  line  in  front  sends  three  projections  up- 
wards.   Two  unequal  yellow  spots  under  the  eyes.    Lab- 
rum  and  labium  yellow.    Fine  orange-yellow  spots  on  each 
side  of  the  end  of  the  abdomen  beneath.    Length,  0.65 
to  0.92  inch.    Le  Conte  also  adds  that  this  species  is 
Fio.  22L-ffttp-    nearly  allied  to  Buprestis  maeuUvenMij  which  occurs  in 
rertii  nutUHh    lY^^  northeast  from  Pennsylvania  to  Newfoundland. 
^kJunL^^'^       Regarding  this  beetle,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrington  remarks 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ottawa  Field  Naturalist's  Club, 
Nd.2,  p.  30: 

The  last  of  tbe  Baprestians  which  I  have  to  describe  U,  in  my  opiDion,  the  gem  of 
them  all,  so  brilliant  is  it,  eepeciaUy  in  the  sunlight.  It  is  also  the  smaUeet,  the 
males  only  averaging  four-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  females  five  six- 
teenths. The  lary»  inhabit  young  saplings  and  the  small  limbs  of  larger  trees.  Tbe 
beetles  are  found  on  the  trees  during  June  and  July,  seeming  to  delight  in  the  hottest 
and  brightest  days  of  these  months,  and  displaying  in  such  weather  great  activity 
whereas  on  a  cool,  cloudy  day  they  are  much  leas  alert.  When  among  the  leaves 
they  are^  from  their  color,  very  difficult  to  see,  and  if  shaken  off  upon  a  beating-net 
they  take  wing  with  such  swiftness  as  very  frequently  to  escape  capture.  The 
instant  they  drop  upon  the  net  they  are  off  like  a  flash  of  emerald  light.  The  color 
of  the  female  is  a  uniform  vivid  green  or  blue-green,  with  the  exoeetion  of  the 
antennsB  and  feet,  which  are  black,  but  the  male  has  the  thighs  and  sides  of  the 
thorax  coppery  or  bronzed,  and  is  thus  easily  distiguished,  as  well  as  by  his  smaller 


15.  Ybllow-dottbd  Buprbstis. 

Melanophila  fulvoguttata  ( Harris). 

Appearing  upon  pines  in  June,  a  more  flattened  beetle  than  the  foregoing,  0.30 
to  0.43  long,  of  a  brassy  black  color  with  three  pale  yellow  dots  on  each  wing- cover 
placed  towards  the  hind  part  and  equidistant  from  each  other,  the  hindmost  ones 
nearest  the  suture  and  the  middle  ones  farthest  from  it;  the  fore  ends  of  the  wing- 
oovers  moderately  rounded  and  fitting  into  corresponding  concavities  in  the  base  of 
the  thorax;  the  whole  surface  covered  with  shallow  rough  punctures  running 
together  transversely  and  somewhat  rcHembling  the  grained  side  of  morooco  leather, 
and  the  thorax  having  an  indentation  on  the  middle  of  its  base  like  the  impressioD 
of  the  head  of  a  pin.    (Harris's  Treatise,  p.  44.) 
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16.  Drummond's  buprestis. 
Melanophila  drummandi  Kirby. 

This  species,  with  Buprestis  rusticorum^  and  Chrysobothris  trinervia^ 
we  have  collected  in  the  pine  timber  of  the  mountains  of 
Utah  in  the  American  Fork  Oanon,  late  in  Jnly^  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  will  be  foand  to  inhabit  the  trunks  of 
coniferous  trees.  It  also  inhabits  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton as  well  as  Alaska  and  New  Mexico.  (Santa  F6,  Snow.) 
Le  Gonte  describes  it  as  being  densely  punctured,  sha- 
greened,  with  shining,  metallic  colors,  especially  on  the    «.  _     ^ 

.  .^.     ^1.  t_    .    •  ^         11  /^  ./  .  Fio.  225.— Drum. 

prothoraz,  with  three  bnght  yellow  spots  on  the  poste-  mood's  Me 
rior  two-thirds  of  each  wing-cover,  the  anterior  spot  being  lanophiia.^ 
the  larger.    Length,  0.40  inch.  m  »c  r . 

17.  The  pitted  buprestis. 

Dioerea  punctulaia  Scbouherr. 

Oooarring  mostly  upon  the  pitch  pine  (Ptniw  rigida),  an  obscnre  coppery  or  black 
beetle,  half  an  inch  long,  convex  above  with  the  tips  of  its  wing-covers  tapering, 
and  this  narrowed  portion  more  lengthened  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing  species,  their 
surface  occupied  with  close  fine  ponctnres  and  doable  rows  of  coarse  ones,  the  nar- 
row spaces  between  these  rows  often  elevated  in  places,  the  elevations  forming  smooth 
oblong  spots  or  irregularly  interrupted  ribs ;  the  thorax  with  coarser  confluent  punct- 
ures and  with  four  elevated  smooth  stripes,  the  outer  ones  narrower  and  interrupted 
by  a  slight  depression  in  the  surface  back  of  their  middle;  and  finally,  a  smooth 
transverse  elevation  upon  its  Aront,  extending  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  is  a  mark 
whereby  this  species  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  most  of  those  related  to  it. 
(Fitch.) 

I  have  found  a  dead  beetle  under  the  bark  of  the  pitch  pine  in  the 
same  stump  with  Buprestis  lineata  in  May,  1881,  at  Providence,  B.  I. 

18.  The  i^bebcul^tbd  buprestis. 
Dicerca  tuberoulata  Laporte. 

This  is  another  beetle  which  is  met  with  upon  the  pitch  pine,  and 
resembles  an  individual  of  t&e  preceeding  species  of  a  more  brassy 
tint  and  having  all  its  marks  more  coarse,  rough, and  irregular;  but 
the  rows  of  coarse  punctures  on  its  wing-covers  are  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other  instead  of  being  in  pairs,  the  intervening  spaces  hav- 
ing many  irregular  elevated  black  polished  spot8,and  the  elevated  trans- 
verse line  upon  the  front  is  interrupted  and  less  prominent,  and  its  size 
is  rather  larger,  being  about  0.60  inch  long.    (Fitch.) 

19.  The  pinb  dicbbca. 
Dicerca  tenebroaa  Kirby. 

Mining  under  the  bark  of  the  white  pine,  the  beetle  occurring  in  October.    (G. 
Hunt.) 
Le  Gonte  describes  this  beetle  as  follows : 

Ashy  bronze  or  obscurely  bronze,  the  prothorax  dilated  on  the  sides,  which  are 
rounded  in  front,  sinuous  behind,  coarsely  punctured  ;  behind  broadly  excavated  on 
each  side,  with  apical  and  basal  shining  smooth  rugosities ;  a  definite  dorsal  deep 
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furrow  with  smooth  sides,  somewhat  ioterrnpted  in  the  middle ;  elytra  densely  paoct- 
ared,  with  alternate  oblong,  raised,  shining  interstitial  spaces,  prolonged  entire  to 
the  apex ;  length,  .57  to  .75  inch.  Male  with  the  pectus  broadly  snlcate,  TiUose ; 
the  intei  mediate  tibi»  armed  with  an  internal  acnte  tooth ;  the  last  Yentral  segment 
trniicate-emarginate.  Female  with  the  pectus  smoother,  lees  snlcate ;  the  laat  ven- 
tral segment  tridentate ;  the  intermediate  tooth  obtuse,  defined  by  minnte  inoiaiona. 

Abundant  at  Lake  Superior ;  according  to  Eirby  found  in  latitude 
65<^  and  in  the  Bocky  Mountains.  In  addition  to  the  characters  given 
above,  Le  Oonte  adds : 

The  under  surface  is  copper-colored,  coarsely  and  densely  punctured  on  the  aides, 
abdomen  and  proeternum,  less  densely  on  the  metasternum  and  middle  of  the  first 
segment  of  the  abdomen ;  the  divided  portions  of  the  mesostemum  are  coarsely  and 
tolerably  densely  punctured.  The  outer  costs  of  the  thorax  are  interrupted  so  as  to 
form  on  each  side  an  apical  and  basal  callosity.  A  female  from  Newfoundland 
differs  by  the  epiplenrs  being  green,  the  under  surface  of  the  prolonged  extremity 
of  the  elytra  blue,  and  by  the  incisures  between  the  anal  teeth  being  more  widely 
separated. 

Mr.  George  Hunt  has  found  this  beetle  nnder  the  bark  of  the  white 
pine  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  New  York,  in  October. 

20.  The  common  lonoicork  pime-borbr. 

Monohammu$  confutor  Kirby. 
Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  Cerambycida. 

Boring  a  hole,  in  outline  round  and  regular,  deep  in  the  wood  of  sound,  though 
usually  in  decaying  trees,  and  doing  much  injury  to  pine  timber ;  a  large,  soft,  white, 
fleshy,  nearly  cylindrical  grub,  the  segment  next  the  head  larger  than  the  others, 
flattened,  homy,  and  inclined  obliquely  downward  and  forward,  the  succeeding  rings 
very  short,  with  a  transverse  oval  rough  space  on  the  middle  above  and  below ;  pupat- 
ing inside  in  the  wood,  the  beetle  emerging  from  a  round  hole  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
the  beetle  one  of  our  largest  longicoms,  with  very  long  antennsB ;  the  body  brownish- 
gray,  the  wing-covers  spotted  with  black  and  white ;  length,  1.20  inch. 

Nothing  was  known  of  the  habits  of  this  borer  by  Harris,  in  the  third 
edition  of  whose  treatise  the  beetle  is  well  figured.  In  1860  Dr.  Fitch 
gave  an  excellent  account  of  the  habits,  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
larva  and  pupa  and  adult,  in  his  Fourth  Report  on  the  Noxious  Insects 
of  New  York.  The  following  description  of  the  larva  and  pupa  is  based 
on  specimens  obtained  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  compared  with  some 
received  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Bowditch,  wlio  published  in  the  American  Nat- 
uralist, August,  1873  (p.  498),  an  account  of  the  habits  and  transforma- 
tions. He  sent  me  a  block  of  pine  wood  split  off^  containing  the  ter- 
minal  portion  of  the  cell,  stuffed  with  large  chips  arranged  quite  regu- 
larly. In  the  museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  at  Salem, 
is  a  piece  of  planed  plank,  which  had  been  sawed  so  as  to  uncover  part 
of  the  hole,  with  the  beetle  within,  as  seen  in  Fig.  227.  Fitch  states  that 
this  and  Monohammus  9cutellatm  and  fnarmoratus  are  the  most  common 
and  pernicious  borers  which  occur  in  the  pine  timber  of  New  York. 
On  a  still  summer's  night  as  well  as  in  theday-tifnethe  peculiar  grating 
or  crunching  noise  which  the  larvae  make  in  gnawing  the  wood  may  be 
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distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  rods.  ^*  That  the  insect 
does  not  open  a  passage  oat  of  the  wood,  whereby  to  make  its  exit, 
antil  it  attains  its  perfect  state,  I  infer  from  the  fact  that  several  of 
these  beetles  gnawed  their  way  out  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  portico 
of  a  newly-bnilt  house  in  my  neighborhood  some  years  since,  the  noise 
being  heard  several  days  before  they  emerged,  and  while  they  were 
still  some  distance  in  the  interior  of  the  wood."    (Fitch.) 

Mr.  Bowditch  found,  June  9,  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  this  species  in 
Pinu8  mitis^  the  yellow  pine,  in  which  were  several  holes  about  the  size 
of  a  pencil.    He  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  its  habits : 

On  remoying  the  bark  I  foand  an  adnlt  insect  already  tree — the  heads  of  several 
others  appearing  through  the  wood.  On  farther  inyestigation  during  the  next  few 
weeks  I  obtained  from  the  tree  no  less  than  eighty  of  these  beetles  in  all  stages  of 
development,  which,  considering  the  size  of  the  tree,  was  a  large  nnmber.  I  observed 
that  the  largest  beetles  were  near  the  foot  of  the  tree.  •  •  «  After  remaining  in 
the  pnpa  state  daring  a  space  of  time,  which  varies  according  to  circamstances,  it  is 
transformed  to  a  beetle,  and  after  a  short  time  gnaws  its  way  ont,  appearing  from 
the  first  of  Jane  to  the  middle  of  Jaly. 

I  have  found  numbers,  at  least  twenty,  of  these  larvae  under  the  bark 
of  the  white  pine  {Pintis  strobus)^  at  Brunswick,  Me.,*  in  the  early  part 
of  June,  but  no  pnpse  or  beetles,  though  most  of  the  larvae  were  fully 
grown.  Some  were  one* half  an  inch  long  and  had,  without  much  doubt, 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  in  the  preceding  June  or  July,  so  that  the  larvae 
must  live  nearly  two  years  before  transforming.  My  attention  was 
called  to  their  presence  in  the  tree  by  the  creaking  sound  made  by  the 
larvae,  the  noise  being  heard  a  rod  from  the  tree.  Some  of  the  larvae 
were  molting.  In  this  process  the  entire  head  of  the  tegument  about 
to  be  cast  is  pushed  off  anteriorly,  while  the  thin  skin  of  the  rest  of 
the  body  peels  off  from  the  prothoraz  backwards. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Ooodell,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  presented  the  museum  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  with  an  adult  of  this  species  which  came  from  a  pine 
bureau  about  the  year  1875.  The  bureau  had  been  in  his  house  for 
about  fifteen  years  previous,  being  newly  made  when  purchased.  The 
family  had  heard  the  creaking  noise  for  some  time  before  the  insect 
appeared ;  and,  after  inquiring  into  the  circumstances,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  tiie  insect  had  lived  in  the  bureau  for  fully  fifteen  years. 

This  longevity  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  insect  had  not 
coupled,  it  being  well  known  that  continence  in  insects  leads  to  the 
prolongation  of  life  far  beyond  their  natural  term  of  existence.  Fur- 
ther observations  and  experiments  on  this  point  are  greatly  needed. 

Apropos  of  this  interesting  subject  I  quote  the  following  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Fitch : 

The  wood  of  the  apple  tree  was  formerly  highly  yalaed  for  cahinet  work  in  this 
ooantry.  In  1786  a  son  of  General  Israel  Pntnam,  residing  in  Williamstown,  Mass., 
bad  a  table  made  fh>m  one  of  his  apple  trees.    Many  years  afterward  the  gnawing 

*  I  have  also  found  the  cells  ander  the  hark  of  the  white  pine  at  Providence,  B.  I. 
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of  an  inaeot  wm  heard  in  one  of  the  leayes  of  this  table,  which  noise  oontinaed  for  a 
year  or  two,  when  a  large  long-homed  beetle  made  its  exit  therefrom.  Snbseqnently 
the  same  noise  was  heard  again,  and  another  inseotv  and  afterwards  a  third,  all  of 
the  same  kind,  issued  fi*om  this  table-leaf,  the  first  one  coming  ont  twenty  and  the 


Fio.  226.— Larra  of  Monohammtti  eat^' 
tor;  a  top,  b  side  view,  nat.  size;  d 
upper,  c  under  side  of  the  bead,  enlarired, 
e  side,  and/ under  side  of  pupa.— From 
Packard  in  Hayden's  Survey. 


FlQ.  227.— ironoAommia  eat^- 
tar,  the  beetle  in  its  cell  in  a 
piece  of  planed  plank.— AAar 
Packard. 


last  twenty-eight  years  after  the  trunk  was  cut  down.  These  facts  are  stated  more 
fully  in  the  History  of  the  County  of  Berkshire,  published  at  Pittsfield  in  1829,  p. 
39.  This,  I  belieye,  is  the  longest  period  of  an  insect  remaining  alive  in  timber  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  and  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  insect 
this  was.  John  J.  Putnam,  esq.,  of  White  Creek,  N.  T.,  was  a  young  man  residing 
at  his  father's  when  these  remarkable  incidents  occurred.  On  showing  to  him  speci- 
mens of  all  the  larger  long-horned  beetles  of  this  vicinity,  he  points  to  CeroMphorai 
hiUteatuB  as  being  the  same  insect,  according  to  the  best  of  his  recollection^  bat  ii 
not  certain  but  it  might  have  been  the  Callidium  agresie. 

*«  This  testimony,  in  connection  with  what  President  Fitch,  of  Will- 
iams College,  says  of  the  insect  in  the  notice  above  referred  to — « its 
color  dark  glistening  brown,  with  tints  of  yellow ' — ^releases  us  from  all 
doubts  upon  this  subject,  as  the  agreste  is  of  a  uniform  brown,  whilst 
the  balteatus  commonly  presents  traces,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  an 
oblique  yellowish  spot  or  band  near  the  middle  of  the  wing-covers.'' 

Mr.  Sereuo  Watson  adds  the  following  case  in  a.  letter  dated  Uer- 
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bariam  of  Har7ard  University,  Botanic  Oarden,  Oambridge,  Mass., 
Aprils,  1882: 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  copy  of  yonr  insect  **  Bulletin  No.  7,"  sent  to  Dr. 
Gray,  and  have  been  much  interested  in  it. 

I  think  that  I  can  add  an  instance  of  the  longevity  of  insects  to  those  given  on 
page  154,  though  there  may  be  more  of  doubt  attached  to  it.  My  grandfather  in  17£0 
built  a  house  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.,  the  back  porch  of  which  was  supported  by 
large  turned  pillars  upon  bases  some  15  inches  square  and  2  feet  high,  the  whole, 
I  presume,  fh>m  a  single  piece  of  timber,  and  resting  upon  th^  hewn-stone  under- 
pinning, and  well  painted.  Now,  in  my  boyhood,  some  forty-five  years  afterward  at 
least,  our  attention  was  for  a  lou^  time  attracted  to  a  gnawing  sound  in  the  base  of 
one  of  these  piUars,  and  at  length  there  escaped  a  large  brown  beetle,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  The  hole,  as  large  as  my  little  finger,  is  probably  to  be  seen  there  yet. 
The  piUars  I  suppose  to  be  of  our  comuion  '*  yellow  pine,"  Pinusrigida. 

Although  this  borer  is  destructive  to  the  white  pine,  I  have  not  yet 
met  with  an  instance  where  a  liviug  piue  tree  has  been  killed  outright 
by  it  In  Maine,  however,  wherever  the  fir  abounds,  this  insect  is  very 
destructive.  While  the  lir  is  the  least  valuable  of  our  timber  trees,  it 
is  a  beautiful  shade  and  ornamental  tree,  though  short-lived.  It  is 
especially  liable  to  attack  from  this  borer.  In  passing  along  any  road 
in  Cumberland  County,  particularly  near  the  sea-coast,  and  also  on  the 
islands  in  Casco  Bay,  great  numbers  of  dead  firs  are  to  be  seen  perfo- 
rated with  the  round  holes,  large  enough  to  admit  a  lead-pencil,  made 
by  this  borer  for  the  exit  of  the  beetle. 

I  have  already  given  instances  in  Bulletin  7,  United  States  Entomo- 
logical Commission,  pp.  220,  236,  of  living  fir  trees  killed  by  this  borer. 
During  the  past  summer  I  have  observed  several,  at  least  four  or  five, 
living  firs  in  which  these  borers  were  at  work.  The  trees  were  either 
wholly  fresh  and  alive  or  some  of  the  branches  were  dead,  as  well  as  a 
part  of  the  bark  on  one  side.  A  large  number  of  fully  grown  worms 
were  taken  out  of  a  fir  on  Frenchman's  Island,  which  was  dead  on  one 
side,  the  other  half  of  the  tree  being  alive,  and  the  leaves  all  fresh  and 
green.  There  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  this  tree,  then,  is 
attacked  while  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  by  this  borer,  and  killed 
after  one  or  two  years. 

How  thoroughly  one  or  two  females  of  this  beetle  may  stock  a  single 
tree  with  young  borers  may  be  seen  by  reading  the  following  account  of 
observations  made  by  us  in  the  summer  of  1884.  It  should  be  stated  In 
this  connection  that  we  have  been  told  by  an  intelligent  lumberman  near 
Bangely  Lake,  Maine,  that  large  masses  of  living  firs  in  that  region 
have  been  killed  outright  by  the  borer,  which  is  undoubtedly  this  species 
of  beetle. 

This  beetle  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  long-horned  beetles ;  its  anten* 
nae  or  feelers  being  about  twice  as  long  as  the  body.  Its  body  is  nearly 
as  thick  as  one's  little  finger,  and  it  is  of  a  mottled  gray  color,  marbled 
with  white  and  dark-brown  irregular  patches.  Thus  marked  it  is,  while 
resting  on  the  bark  of  a  moss-grown  and  lichen-covered  fir^  spruce,  or 
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pine  tree,  protected  &om  the  observation  of  birds,  its  colors  being  so 
assimilated  to  those  of  the  bark  of  either  of  those  trees  that  it  readily 
escapes  observation.  The  beetle  appears  early  in  June,  and  is  to  be 
fonnd  through  the  sammer  nntil  early  in  September;  and  at  any  time 
in  Jnly  and  August,  as  well  as  the  first  week  in  September,  it  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  manner  to  be  described. 

The  exact  mode  of  the  deposition  of  their  eggs  by  liie  Longioorn  bee- 
tles is  imperfectly  known  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

Professor  Riley  has  described  in  detail  in  the  New  York  Weekly 
Tribune,  February  20, 1878,  the  mode  of  ovipositionof  the  Bound-headed 
Apple-tree  borer  {Saperda  bivittata),  and  his  account  has  since  been 
confirmed  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  for  January  12, 1884,  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Atkins.  The  beetle  makes  a  straight  slit  in  the  bark.  Perris,  in  his  Insects 
du  Pin  Maritime^  describes  the  mode  of  oviposition  of  Ergatesfdber  and 
Criocephalus  rustictiSj  but  not  of  Monohammus.  We  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  observe  the  female  beetle  while  at  work  making  the  in- 
cision with  her  jaws,  though  we  have  not  observed  the  final  act  itself 
of  deposition  of  the  eggs.  While  examining  the  fir  trees  on  the  western 
shore  of  Birch  Island,  Gasco  Bay,  Maine,  on  a  warm,  sunny  afternoon  of 
August  30, 1  saw  a  male  Monohammus  confusor  standing  on  the  bark  of 
a  living  fir  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  within  the  distance  of  2  inches 
from  a  female,  whose  jaws  were* buried  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  on  the 
western  side  of  the  trunk,  which  was  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  san. 
On  beginning  to  make  the  incision,  each  of  the  large,  sharp,  strong 
jaws  of  this  beetle  is  pushed  directly  into  the  bark ;  they  are  then  ap- 
parently brought  together,  and  the  result  is  a  slight  curvilinear  gssh 
which  descends  obliquely  in  the  bark.  It  is  probable  that  the  beetle 
pries  up  the  pad  thus  formed,  so  that  the  freslily  cut  edges  are  expoaed, 
and  an  opening  is  thus  formed  into  which  the  egg  is  thrust.  While 
watching  the  female  at  work  the  male  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  his 
consort  becoming  alarmed  withdrew  her  Jaws  from  the  incomplete  in- 
cision, when  I  seized  her.  To  the  end  of  her  ab- 
domen were  attached  a  few  fragments  of  the  red- 
.  dish  bark  of  the  fir,  and  two  or  three  small  green 
I  pellets,  probably  excrement;  but  this  showed  that 
she  had  already  deposited  at  least  one  egg,  and 
CL  ^3  that  the  labor  was  slight,  the  end  of  the  abdomen 
Fio.  228.-a,  egg;  and  6,  probably  being  simply  extended  and  thrust  into 
^L:::^V^'  *»»«  «*?  «f  t^e  incision.  The  Longiooms,  like 
most  other  beetles,  have  no  true  ovipositor,  bat  the 
end  of  the  abdomen  is  a  simple,  flattened,  horny  tube,  in  which  the 
oviduct  terminates ;  the  end  of  this  sheath  or  tube  is  probably  throat 
into  the  gash  made  by  the  jaws. 

By  prying  up  the  pad  formed  by  the  jaws  a  shallow  but  roomy  oeU 
or  chamber  is  made  for  the  egg^  which  lies  nearly  or  quite  horizontally^ 
not  vertically. 
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The  egg  (Pig.  228,  a)  is  very  large,  ovo-cylindrical,  well-rounded,  but 
but  tapering  somewhat  at  each  end,  of  a  dirty-white  color,  and  in 
length  is  4J°^. 

On  visiting  the  tree  a  week  later  and  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark 
and  examining  it,  September  6-8,  the  eggs  had  in  some  cases  hatched 
and  the  larv»  had  begun  to  descend  slightly  into  the  bark.  On  hatch- 
ing they  begin  at  once  to  gnaw  a  mine,  throwing  their  castings  out 
through  the  gash  originally  made  by  the  female,  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
ascertain  without  disturbing  the  bark  whether  the  eggs  had  hatched  or 
not.  The  larvsB  indifferently  lie  with  either  side,  dorsal  or  ventral,  pre- 
sented outwards.  Three  days  after  (September  12)  several  had  bon'd 
through  the  pieces  of  bark,  making  the  usual  flattened  oval  hole,  but 
probably  in  nature  the  larva  remains  hidden  in  the  bark  through  the 
winter,  not  beginning  to  penetrate  the  wood  until  the  following  spring. 

The  length  of  the  larva  when  freshly  hatched  was  5-6"»",  and  the 
body  was  rather  stouter  than  in  the  fully-grown  larva.    (Pig.  228,  b.) 

How  many  eggs  are  laid  by  the  female  is  not  known,  but,  probably, 
judging  by  their  large  size,  comparatively  few. 

Another  female  was  found  on  the  same  tree.  Over  a  hundred  gashes 
had  been  made  on  the  western  side  of  this  fir  tree  over  a  space  4  feet 
long;  the  gashes  were  so  fresh  that  they  must  have  been  made  on  that 
and  the  previous  days.  They  were  quite  conspicuous,  and  could,  after 
one  had  become  familiar  with  their  appearance,  be  detected  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5  or  6  feet  from  the  tree.  I  suspect  that  the  sexes  couple 
frequently  during  the  operation  of  egg-laying,  as  the  male  was  stand- 
ing so  near  his  mate  with  his  antennae  outstretched  and  intently 
watching  the  female  while  at  work.  The  males  are  also  probably 
polygamous. 

The  industry  of  the  female  is  well  shown  by  the  number  of  gashes 
made  (Pig.  229  a,  ft),  some  of  which  did  not,  however,  contain  any  eggs. 
In  the  space  of  a  square  inch  there  wei'e  three  gashes,  while  in  the  region 
where  they  were  thickest  forty  were  counted  in  half  a  square  foot.  Of 
course  when  they  batch  all  do  not  live  to  pass  through  their  transforma- 
tion. Whether  the  woodpeckers  seek  for  and  discover  the  larvae 
ensconced  in  the  bark  is  doubtful,  and  yet  it  would  be  easy  for  them  or 
other  birds  to  pick  the  grubs  out  of  their  hiding  places.  So  far  as  my 
observations  have  gone  the  holes  made  by  the  woodpeckers  in  forest 
trees  are  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  inner  bark  rather  than  for 
insects.  But  a  careful  examination  of  woodpeckers  shot  in  coniferous 
forests  would  throw  light  on  this  subject. 

In  regions  where  the  white  pine  grows  it  is  infested  by  the  Mono- 
hammus.  The  spruce  is  also  often  infested,  but  I  have  not  seen  clear 
cases  where  either  of  those  trees  have  been  killed  outright  by  this  de- 
structive borer.  But  during  the  past  summer  (1885)  I  have  seen  on  the 
islands  in  Gasco  Bay  and  taken  out  the  full-grown  larvae  from  at  least 
six  or  seven  living  firs,  which  must  have  been  killed  by^e  attack 
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of  this  borer,  and  which  has  been  the  evident  canse  of  the  death  of 
many  firs  in  Maine. 

I  have  seen  hundreds,  perhaps  nearly  a  thousand,  dead  firs  whose 
trunks  were  riddled  with  the  holes  of  these  borers.  The  spruce  is  less 
frequently  killed,  but  I  have  taken  from  a  dead  tree  two  pieces  of 
spruce  bark,  each  about  6  inches  square,  one  containing  sixteen  and 
the  other  eighteen  holes  through  which  the  beetle  had  escaped.  Fig.  230 
represents  one  of  these  specimens  of  natural  size. 


CL 


^\-^  \\ 
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Fio.  229.— Ovipotitioii  of  if<mdAammiMCOf0««or;  a,  a,  a,  Jaw 
ponctnres;  6,  one  of  them  laid  open  to  show  position  of 
egg— natural  sise.    (Original.) 

That  the  larva  is  not  less  than  two  years  in  attaining  its  growth  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  on  examining  the  same  tree  in  which  we  saw 
the  female  ovipositing,  August  30, 1884,  the  next  season,  June  26, 1885, 
I  took  from  under  the  bark  a  larva  14°^  in  length,  or  about  onetbird 
as  long  as  the  mature  worm. 

Laroa.— Body  soft,  white,  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  being  bat  slightly  flattened, 
entirely  footleas,  all  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  same  width,  except  the  minota 
small  one.  From  the  first  abdominal  segment  (or  fourth  from  the  head),  the  body 
increases  in  width,  being  widest  on  the  protboracic  segment  (or/the  one  next  to  the 
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head).  This  segment  is  transversely  oblong,  being  as  wide  in  front  as  behind;  it  is 
ft  little  nipre  than  twice  as  wide  as  long.  The  head  is  large  and  square,  not  narrow- 
ing in  front,  bat  as  wide  anteriorly  as  posteriorly.  When  the  head  is  forcibly  pulled 
cat  it  is  found  to  be  as  long  as  broad ;  anterior  one-fourth  of  head,  deep  mahogany 
red,  becoming  blackish  on  the  edge.  Clypeus  very  short  and  broad,  about  four  times 
as  broad  as  long.  Labrum  rather  wide,  not  much  contracted  at  base,  rounded  in 
front,  with  very  stout  bristles  on  the  margin.  Mandibles  gouge-like,  the  ends 
oblique,  hollowed  out,  with  the  outer  edge  produced  into  a  point.  AntennsB  very 
minute,  three-Jointed,  the  second  and  third  joints  about  as  long  as  the  basal.    The 


Fio.  230.—Monohammu$  eot\futor,  bark  showing  exit  perforations  of 
mature  beetles.    (Original.) 

niaxillse  form  a  basal  Joint,  throwing  off  a  three-Jointed  palpus,  and  an  inner  lobe 
armed  with  stiff  bristles,  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  second  Joint  of  the  palpus.  The 
2-jointed  labial  palpi  reach  to  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  brush-like  lobe  of  the  max- 
lUtB ;  the  second  Joint  is  about  as  long,  but  half  as  wide,  as  the  basal.  The  middle 
of  each  segment,  especially  the  third  to  the  seventh  above  and  below,  with  a  trans- 
verse callous  spot.  The  upper  side  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  has  a  very  narrow 
oblong  square  area  impressed  upon  it.  The  callous  spot  is  best  marked  on  the  fifth 
segment,  consisting  of  an  area  about  one-third  as  long  as  broad,  with  a  square,  shal- 
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low  sinus  posteriorly,  and  with  tb(«  sides  projected  inwards ;  it  consists  of  two  series 
of  callons  spots,  the  outer  forming  the  limits  of  the  area  as  aboTe  described,  and  the 
inner  series  forming  a  simple  transverse,  narrow,  lanceolate,  oval  spot.  The  callons 
spot  on  the  under  side  has  a  sinus  in  front,  but  slightly  rounded  behind.  The  one 
on  the  seventh  segment  (below)  is  but  little  more  than  one-half  as  wide,  with  « 
broad  sinus  on  the  hind  edge,  and  with  the  sides  directed  obliquely  inwards.  Ter- 
minal segment  very  small,  half  as  wide,  and  one-fonrth  as  long  as  penultimate 
segrment.  Nine  spiracles,  the  first  on  front  edge  of  second  thoracic  (meeothoracic) 
segment.    Length  when  fully  grown,  1^  inches. 

This  larva  may  be  known  from  that  of  Bkagium  Uneatum  by  its  lack  of  any  thoracic 
feet  and  by  its  much  longer,  more  cylindrical  body,  and  differs  at  once  by  the 
long,  square  head,  that  of  Bhagium  rounding  in  front;  by  the  wider  clypens,  and 
proportionately  wider  and  shorter  labrum.  The  palpi  and  antennn  do  not  differ 
much.  The  callous  spots  on  the  abdominal  segments  are  smaller  and  otherwiae 
different  from  those  in  Bhagium. 

Pupa. — The  pupa  is  far  advanced,  being  nearly  ready  to  change  to  a  beetle,  the 
body  becoming  dusky  and  horn-colored,  while  the  characteristic  dark  spots  have  al- 
ready appeared  on  the  wing-covers.  The  antennie  are  coiled  up  three  and  a  half 
times  at  the  end  between  the  fore  and  the  middle  pairs  of  legs,  and  the  genus  may 
be  recognized  by  their  great  length  and  the  deep  excavation  in  the  head  between 
them,  as  well  as  by  the  lateral  short  spine  on  the  pro  thorax. 

The  wing-covers  in  my  single  specimen  reach  to  the  third  abdominal  segment,  and 
are  pressed  obliquely  to  the  side  of  the  body.  The  salient  portions  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  abdominal  rings  are  provided  with  fine  spines.    End  of  the  body  sinuate. 

In  the  absence  of  another  pupa  of  this  genus  for  comparison,  additional  character- 
istics can  not  now  be  given.    Length,  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  George  Hunt  has  taken  both  this  species  and  If.  scuteUatu$ 
*^  coming  ont  of  the  white  pine  "  in  July  in  northern  New  York  and  in 
Rhode  Island.  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow  records  it  in  the  seventh  volnme  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science  as  occnrring  in 
the  Baptist  church  in  Lawrence,  Eans.,  ^^  where  repairs  had  been  made 
with  pine  lumber.'^ 

Although  I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  the  larva  or  of  the  beetle  firom 
the  Southern  States,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  larva  of  this 
species  which  from  North  Oarolina  southwards  is  called  the  ^^  sawyer." 
Mr.  Thomas  0.  Harris,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  informed  me  that  a  larva 
of  this  description  has  killed  many  pines  in  that  State.  In  June,  1884, 
he  sent  me  the  following  extract  from  a  local  paper,  which  bears  on 
this  subject : 

We  were  informed  by  Maj.  C.  W.  McClammy,  of  Scott's  Hill,  Pender  County,  that 
the  pine  trees  are  dying  in  his  own  and  other  sections  of  Pender  and  New  Hanoyer 
Counties.  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  '*  bore- worm"  or  <* sawyers,'*  which  played 
such  havoc  with  the  pines  something  over  thirty  years  ago,  that  are  operating  apon 
them  now.  Their  ravages  are  not  confined  to  the  old  trees,  the  young  ones  dying 
Just  as  rapidly  and  numerously. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Scientific  American  refers  to  what  is 
with  little  doubt  the  species  we  are  now  considering  : 

A  correspondent  of  the  Northwestern  Lumberman  says :  It  is  not  generaUy  known, 
yet  a  fact,  that  extensive  and  valuable  forests  of  yellow  pine  in  the  Southern  States 
are  destroyed  by  a  worm,  commonly  caUed  here  at  the  Soath  a  '*  sawyer,'*  or  flat 
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head.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  migority  of  the  people  in  the  Soath  that  the  woTm  fol- 
lows the  death  of  the  yellow  pine,  bnt  close  ioTestigation  has  proved  that  although 
they  never  attack  a  forest  or  body  of  timber  without  first  having  a  dead  tree  to 
start  upon,  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  rule  after  once  getting  a  start.  For  instance, 
should  a  tree  from  any  cause  be  felled  or  lodged  against  other  timber,  where 
the  two  are  sutnding  very  close  together,  the  worm  will  enter  the  adjacent  timber 
though  it  be  green  and  alive,  and  in  this  manner  continue  to  spread  until  the  entire 
forest  is  destroyed.  Indeed,  I  have  known  instances  where  only  a  small  sapling 
lodged  against  other  timber  caused  considerable  injury  to  the  timber  by  souring,  and 
thus  attracting  the  parent  worm  or  saw-fly,  and  after  accomplishing  their  work  on 
the  sapling  they  lose  no  time  in  removing  their  forces  and  attacking  any  of  the  tim- 
ber that  may  be  next  closest ;  and  in  this  way  continue  to  spread  until  vast  forests 
are  denuded  of  their  timber. 

The  parent  fly,  or  rather  bug,  is  1|  inches  long,  and  of  an  iron-gray  color.  It  has  two 
feelers,  or  indicators,  projecting  from  the  head,  from  2  to  2i  inches  long,  about  the 
size  of  a  very  coarse  horse-hair.  They  are  also  provided  with  two  teeth,  operated  by 
them  similar  to  a  pair  of  pincers,  which  are  used  in  cutting  through  the  pine  bark 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  They  attack  the  trunk  of  the  tree  first,  and  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  but  they  seem  to  be  more  numerous  and  destructive  during 
the  mouths  of  June  and  July.  The  bug  begins  by  eating  numerous  small  holes 
through  the  bark,  and  very  dexterously  it  deposits  from  four  to  six  eggs  in  the  edge 
of  the  sap,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  thtks  made.  From  two  to  three  days  after  the 
eggs  are  deposited  in  the  sap,  they  hatch  and  produce  a  worm  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long,  which  immediately  begins  eating  the  sap,  and  steadily  continues  until  the  sap- 
of  the  entire  tree  is  consumed.  A  full  grown  worm  is  1|  inches  long,  and  is  at  any 
age  a  clear,  white  color,  excepting  the  head,  which  is  dark  red.  They  have  no  legs, 
bnt  are  seemingly  Jointed,  and  perfectly  powerless  to  get  about  or  travel,  unless  they 
are  in  their  hole,  where  they  utilize  those  Joints  to  answer  them  the  purpose  of  legs, 
and  travel  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

As  the  worms  become  full  grown  and  the  sap  scarce,  they  enter  the  sappy  portion  of 
the  timber,  and  cutting  and  forming  a  hole  as  they  go  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
them,  they  thus  wind  about  through  it  and  render  it  worthless,  even  before  it  has 
been  damaged  by  decay.  So  prevalent  and  sure  are  they  in  the  summer  months  that 
the  mill  men  of  the  South  dare  not  keep  a  supply  of  logs  longer  than  a  few  weeks  in 
advance,  unless  they  are  provided  with  a  boom  or  body  of  water  of  some  sort  to 
place  them  in,  which  is  the  only  means  of  effectually  preventing  the  logs  from  being 
eaten. 

21.  Thk  marbled  pinb-borke. 
Monokaminu9  ma^tMratus  Randall. 

A  large  white  grub  very  similar  to  the  last  preceding  one,  and  boring  in  the  interior 
of  the  wood,  often  in  the  same  trees  and  logs  with  it.  The  beetle  coming  abroad  in 
July  and  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  always  smaller,  measuring  0.75  to  0.90  in 
length,  and  distinguished  irom  it  by  having  the  short  hairs  coating  the  baso  of  the 
spine  on  each  side  of  the  thorax  of  an  ocher-yellow  color  instead  of  white,  the  thorax 
with  numerous  confluent  punctures  across  its  middle,  its  wing-covers  ash-gray  mar- 
bled with  tawny  brown  cloud-like  spots,  and  punctured  like  the  preceding  species, 
bnt  the  punctures  here  becoming  much  more  dense  towards  the  base  and  running 
into  each  other,  the  antenns  in  the  females  with  an  ash-gray  band  at  the  base  of 
each  joint,  their  length  in  the  two  sexes  as  in  the  preceding  species.    (Fitch. ) 

This  is  not  a  particalarly  common  insect,  though  more  closely  allied 
to  the  foregoing  species  than  the  following  better  known  one. 
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22.  The  white- scutelbd  pine-borer. 


Monohammu9  80utellaiu$  Say. 


A  large  white  gmb,  closely  like  the  foren^iDg,  and  boring  in  the  wood  in  a  mmilar 
manner,  in  the  month  of  Jnne  producing  a  beetle  of  similar  form  but  of  a  shining 

black  color,  its  wing-covers  having  small  patches 
of  short  hairs  here  and  there  resembling  spots  of 
white  mold,  their  surface  rough  from  coarse  oon- 
fluent  punctures  and  the  thorax  similarly  punct- 
ured across  its  middle,  its  base  and  apex  with 
irregular  transverse  wrinkles,  and  its  sides  with 
a  conical  spine,  which  is  not  clothed  with  hairs ; 
the  scutel  coated  over  with  white  hairs,  and  the 
anteunsB  double  the  length  of  the  body  in  the 
males,  and  in  the  females  with  a  gray  band  on 
the  base  of  each  Joint,  its  length  varying  from 
0.60  to  0.75.    (Fitch.) 

This  is  a  commoD  and  sometimes  aban- 
dant  beetle  in  Maine  and  northern  New 
England  generally,  and  especially  in  the 
lumber  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  whence 
I  have  received  it  in  large  numbers.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  pine  forests  of  British 
America  and  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  Thongh  I  have 
taken  it  on  the  white  pine,  in  Maine,  in 
July,  I  can  not  relate  more  concerning  its 
^    ,,    ,  „  habits  and  larval  forms  than  is  contained 

Smith  del,  m  Dr.  Fitches  bnef  account  given  above. 


Fio. 


23.  Thb  pike-eating  gay- beard. 


Eupogonius  pinivora  Fitch. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  CERAMBTCiDiE. 

A  small  gmh  resembling  a  young  apple-tree  borer,  mining  the  wood  of  the  pine,  and 
in  July  becomiDg  a  small  cylindrical  long- horned  beetle,  which  is  foond  apon  the 
leaves,  0.25  long  and  about  a  third  as  broad,  clothed  with  numerous  erect  black  hairs 
on  the  body  and  antennce,  and  gray  ones  on  the  legs  ;  its  color  shining  pale  chestont, 
with  irregular  and  oblique  and  transverse  spot^  and  streaks  ofgray  on  the  wing-co vera, 
which  are  coarsely  punctured,  the  punctures  dense  ou  the  base  and  fine  on  the  apex ; 
its  thorax  narrower,  slightly  darker  colored,  closely  punctured,  having  a  very  smaU 
tooth-like  point  on  each  side  and  along  its  middle  a  gray  line  which  is  widely  inter- 
rupted in  the  center,  the  sides  and  also  the  head  with  thin  gray  pubescence ;  its 
antennae  shorter  than  the  body,  coarse,  and  the  joints  becoming  suddenly  shorter  after 
the  fourth ;  its  under  side  blackish  brown,  the  legs  pale  chestnut. 

This  species  is  of  the  same  color  with  E.  tomentosus  of  Haldemao, 
which,  however,  is  larger,  with  gray  hairs  instead  of  black,  and  the 
wing-covers  with  ocher-yellow  spots  and  streaks.    (Fitch.) 
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24.  The  commixed  leptosttlus. 


Lepto$iylu8  eommixiu$  Haldeman. 
Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Cerambtcidje. 


A  smaU  long-homed  beetle  occurring  on  the  leaves  of 
the  pine  in  Jnly,  its  appearance  and  shape  closely  like 
that  of  the  prickly  Leptostylus,  and  its  larva  proba- 
bly having  similar  habits  and  the  same  form;  the 
beetle  0.25  to  0.36  long,  its  thorax  closely  pnnctared, 
blackish  obscurely  varied  with  ash-gray  and  with 
elevated  black  dots  placed  symmetrically,  the  sides 
convex  and  with  a  small  angular  tooth  back  of  their 
middle ;  its  wing-covers  coarsely  and  closely  punct- 
ured, dull  and  gray  varied  with  paler  gray  and  with 
black  clouds  and  dots,  two  faintly  elevated  ribs  on 
each  wing'cover  of  a  slightly  paler  gray  tint  alter- 
nated with  black  dots,  the  inner  rib  having  an  elon- 
gated black  spot  near  its  bas«;,  another  beyond  the 
middle,  and  a  third  one  farther  back,  formed  by  ob- 
bcure  dusky  transverse  clouds  which  cross  the  ribs  at 
these  places ;  the  sides  black,  alternated  with  a  whit- 
ish cloud-like  spot  near  the  base,  and  a  smaller  one 
near  the  middle.    (Fitch.) 


Fio.  283.— XfptoffyltM  oommiX' 
ttu — Smith  del 


25.  The  lesser  pine-borbr. 
Asemum  mcestum  Haldeman. 


(Larva,  PI.  xix,  Fig.  1.) 
Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Cerambycidje. 

Perforating  the  trunk  of  the  white  pine  in  all  directions  and  sinking  into  the  heart 
of  the  tree,  making  a  flattened  cylindrical  bole  or  mine  when  seen  in  outline ;  a  rather 
small  larva,  which  emerges  late  in  May  through  oval  holes  in  the  bark,  especially 
around  the  base  of  the  trunk  ;  the  beetle  blackish  brown  with  short  antennas  and 
legs. 

The  transformations  of  this  common  borer,  which  apparently  attacks 
the  tree  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease,  like  the  species  of  Monohammus^ 
were  first  briefly  described  and  figured  in  oar  ^'Gnide  to  the  Stndy  of 
Insects"  from  specimens  fonnd  in  all  stages  under  the  bark  of  the  oak 
early  in  May  at  Salem,  Mass.  I  have  also  received  a  larva  of  this 
species  from  Dr.  Shimer,  which  was  found  by  him  boring  in  the  grape- 
vine. Since  then  Mr.  Biley  has  bred  it  from  the  Scotch  pine,  and  Mr. 
Schwarz  has  found  the  pupa  under  the  bark  of  pine  stumps  in  Florida 
in  March.  During  the  past  May  I  have  found,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Calder,  at  Providence,  the  perfect  beetles,  and  also  the  pupa  in  deep 
burrows  or  mines  in  white-pine  stumps.    I  have  heretoforp^regarded 
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the  holes  made  by  this  borer  as  probably  those  of  Ghalcaphara  vir- 
giniensis^  bat  they  are  regularly  oval  cylindrical^  less  flattened  oval 
than  those  made  by  a  Buprestid,  and  exactly  like  those  of  other  flat- 
bodied  longicorns.  The  openings,  nsoally  most  abundant  on  the  south  r 
side  of  the  tree  or  stump,  in  the  base  of  the  trunk  of  the  white  pine, 
are  at  times  very  numerous,  as  many  as  ten  in  a  space  of  5  square 
inches.  They  are,  on  the  average,  6"»™  wide  by  3™™  deep,  or  half  as 
deep  as  wide.  The  sides  are  smooth,  but  the  orifice  is  often  partially 
concealed  by  projecting  portions  of  the  bark.  The  holes  are  deep,  ex- 
tending 6  or  8  inches  towards  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Seen  longitudi-. 
nally  the  "mine''  or  tunnel  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (6°^)  wide, 
sometimes  wider,  and  ends  in  an  elongate  oval  cell,  wherein  the  pupa 
rests.  Some  extend  up  and  down  under  the  bark,  while  most  of  them 
plunge  deep  into  the  wood. 

Larva. — Prothorax  inclined  downwards 
towards  the  head ;  qoite  loog  and  not  Yety 
wide,  being  no  wider  than  the  mesotho- 
racic  and  metathoracic  segmentSy  the 
sqnarish  area  being  very  long,  naked  on 
the  basal  third,  the  front  mai'gin  pale 
brown,  chitinons.  Mesothoracic  and  met- 
athoracic segments  as  wide  as  the  protho- 
racic;  the  metathoracic  slightly  longer 
and  folly  as  broad  as  the  mesothoracic  seg- 
ment. Abdominal  segments  rather  broad, 
the  second  the  shortest  and  the  aoyenth 
the  longest ;  the  eighth  two-thirds  as  long 
as  the  seventh  and  considerably  narrower ;  the  ninth  one-quarter  as  long  as  the  eighth 
and  three-fonrths  as  wide ;  the  tenth  only  seen  from  beneath,  and  about  two-thirds 
as  wide  as  the  ninth,  and  bilobed  at  the  end.  On  the  two  hinder  thoracic  and  the 
first  abdominal  segment  are  transverse  regular  oblong  areas  bounded  by  impresaed 
lines;  on  segments  2  to  4  tlie  callosities  are  narrower,  and  the  anterior  side  is  pointed ; 
on  the  sixth  and  seventh  they  are  a  little  longer  than  broad  and  contracted  poste- 
riorly. Beneath  are  8imilar  callosities,  but  the  anterior  edge  is  feebly  indicated,  the 
sides  being  most  distinct.  Thoracic  feet  minute,  3-jointed,  small  and  rather  short: 
third  joint  one-half  as  thick  as  the  second.  Head:  Clypeus  very  smaU,  membran- 
ous; labrum  small,  narrow,  tboiigb  longer  than  wide,  and  well  rounded  in  front; 
mandibles  solid,  thick,  rounded  at  tip;  antennsB  4-jointedy  rather  slender;  second 
joint  about  one-half  as  long  as  the  first  and  about  one-quarter  shorter  than  the  third ; 
the  fourth  minute,  slender,  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  third  is  wide.  Maxilla 
with  the  lo?>e  rather  broad,  not  very  hairy,  extending  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  maxil- 
lary and  labial  palpi ;  maxillary  palpus  4-jointed;  first  joint  much  shorter  than  long, 
flattened,  spherical ;  second  snbspherical ;  third  one-half  as  long  as  the  seoond ;  fourth 
longer  than  the  third,  but  only  about  one-half  as  thick.  Mentum  narrow,  aboat  one- 
third  as  long  as  wide;  lignla  long  and  narrow;  labial  palpi  3-jolnted;  first  joint  a 
little  longer  than  thick ;  second  very  short,  spheroidal,  a  little  less  than  one-third  as 
long  as  first;  third  conical,  considerably  longer  than  the  seoond  and  one-half  as 
thick.  Length,  12™™;  length  of  prothoracic  segment,  2^;  breadth,  9*^;  breadth 
of  eighth  abdominal  segment,  2.5™™. 

The  pupa  is  .44  inch  long.  It  is  flattened  and  rather  broad,  and  may  be  readily 
identified  from  the  other  pnpse  of  the  genus,  as  it  has  the  characters  of  the  speciea, 
viz,  by  the  short  antennse,  which  do  not  extend  quite  as  far  as  t|ic  hinder  edge  of  the 
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metathorax,  the  joints  oomposing  it  being  much  shorter  than  in  the  other  species. 
It  may  also  be  recognized  by  the  two  raised  longitudinal  lines  on  the  wing-covers 
corresponding  to  those  on  the  wing-covers  of  the  beetle ;  the  wing-covers  extend  to 
near  the  middle  of  tlie  second  abdominal  segment,  and  the  tips  of  the  hind  legs  reach 
nearly  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  third  abdominal  segment.  The  end  of  the  abdo- 
men is  square,  and  ends  in  two  sharp,  slender  incurved  hooks,  which  are  dark  red  at 
tip.    Length,  .44  inch. 

The  beetle  differs  from  two  larger  common  beetles  ( Criooephalus  agreatis  and  oheoletue) 
with  which  it  associates,  by  its  much  smaller  size,  which,  however,  is  very  variable, 
and  by  the  much  shorter  antenna,  the  joints  being  much  shorter  and  thicker  and 
more  coarsely  pitted  than  in  the  two  species  above  named.  It  is  brown-black,  with 
a  rounded,  flattened  prothorax,  and  two  longitudinal  ridges  along  the  wing-covers. 

I  have  taken  this  beetle  at  Nederland,  in  Colorado,  Jane  30;  it 
nndonbtedly  preys  apon  coniferous  trees  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  region. 
It  is  also  said  by  Le  Oonte  to  occur  in  fiussian  America  (Alaska). 

2d.  Criooephalus  agrestis  Kirby. 

(Pupa,  PL  XYU,  fig.  3,  3a.) 

Boring  into  pines  from  Maine  to  Colorado  and  the  Pacific  coast,  a  rather  large  white 
longicorn  larva;  assuming  the  pupa  state  in  May  and  the  beetle  state  in  June  and 
July. 

This  large  beetle  closely  resembles  Asemum  moesiumj  but  is  about 
twice  as  large^  with  much  longer  and  slenderer  antennae;  it  is  also 
characterized  by  the  three  large  irregular  pits  on  the  top  of  the  pro- 
thorax  ;  these  pits  are  also  seen  in  the  pupa,  and  by  them  the  pupa 
noted  l)elow  was  identified  as  belonging  to  this  species.  In  color  and 
the  two  high  ridges  on  each  wing-cover  it  closely  resembles  the  more 
abundant  Asemum  moeatum. 

I  found  what  I  regard  as  the  pupa  of  this  species  under  the  bark  of 
the  pitch-pine  at  Providence,  May  20, 1881.  From  its  close  resemblance 
to  the  pupa  of  Asemum  moestuMy  from  the  form  of  the  prothorax  and 
the  three  pits  which  correspond  so  closely  to  the  beetle,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  the  pupa  should  be  referred  to  0.  agrestis. 

The  antennsB  of  the  pupa  are  long  and  reach  to 
the  basal  sixth  of  the  wing-covers;  they  thence  re- 
curve, so  that  the  tip  touches  the  basal  third  of  the 
fore  tibisB.  The  end  of  the  abdomen  has  two  spines, 
much  as  in  the  pupa  of  Asemum  m4)estum;  the  wing- 
covers  have  each  two  longitudinal  parallel  straight 
raised  lines,  while  the  body  in  general  is  flat  and 
rather  broad,  as  in  the  beetle.  The  pupa  is  25°"°" 
in  length ;  breadth  of  body,  7^.  ito.  m-owJoepA^iM-o. 

Orioc^halus  productus  Le  Conte  I  have  taken     <«««««*.— From   Packard. 
In  CJolorado  and  in  Utah,  and  I  have  received  it     •'^^'""••ft^^^"* 
from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound.    It  undoubtedly 
inhabits  pine  trees,  and  represents  the  Eastern  C.  agrestis.  ^         j 
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27.  .£diU$  nodo$u$  Fabrioias. 

Foand  under  the  bark  of  the  pine  from  Jane  to  September.  The 
specimens  collected  about  Philadelphia  are  quite  small  compared  with 
those  found  in  the  pine  forests  of  New  Jersey.  (Bland,  Proc  Ent.  Soc 
Phil.,  i,  p.  97.) 

28.  .SdUia  0h$oletu$  OMyier. 

Taken  under  the  bark  of  pine  stumps  at  and  near  Philadelphia.  Not 
common.    (£land«  L  c.) 

29.  The  pink  eudbrcss. 
Euderees  pini  Olivier. 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  Cbrambtcidje. 

To  distinguish  this  beetle  from  Psenocerus  supernotatus  it  is  only 
necessary,  says  Dr.  John  Hamilton,  to  remember  that  the  prothorax  of 
E.  pini,  instead  of  being  pitted,  is  longitudinally  rugose,  and  that  there 
is  on  the  elytra  anterior  to  the  middle  a  smooth,  ivory  white*  obliquely 
transverse  line,  which  is  wanting  in  P.  supemotatm.  (Can.  Ent^  xvU| 
p.  36.) 

A  smaU  cylindrical  long-horned  beetle,  having  a  wide  separation  between  its 
thorax  and  abdomen,  giving  it  some  resemblance  to  an  ant,  0.23  to  0.30  long,  of  a 
bright  chestnut  color,  with  its  abdomen  and  the  posterio  r  third  of  its  wing-ooTeis 
black,  the  wing  covers  crossed  obliqaely  forward  of  their  middle  by  a  silvery  white 
line  which  does  not  reach  to  the  snturc,  and  posteriorly  on  the  fore  part  of  their  blaek 
portion  a  gray  band,  which  is  placed  in  a  shallow  groove  running  obliquely  and  par- 
allel with,  the  silvery  line ;  the  thorax  covered  with  fine  impressed  lines  ronning 
lengthwise. 

This  is  said  by  Olivier  to  have  been  found  on  pines  around  the  cily 
of  New  York,  but  it  is  probably  a  Southern  insect.    (Fitch.) 

30.  Black-hornbd  callidium. 

Callidium  antennatum  Newman. 

Order  Colboptbra;  family  CBRAMBTCiDiB. 

A  flattened  loDg-horned  beetle,  appearing  in  May  and  Jane,  about 
0.52  long,  of  a  deep  Prassian  bine  color,  often  with  shades  of  green  in 
places,  its  autcDnie  and  legs  black,  its  thorax  hairy,  and  as  broad  as 
the  wing- covers,  with  the  sides  strongly  rounded  and  aboFe  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  a  little  roand  hollow  spot,  and  its  wing-eovers  rough 
from  close  shallow  punctures.    (Fitch.) 

Dr.  Harris  regarded  this  as  identical  with  the  European  (7. 
violaceum,  deeming  the  latter  to  have  been  probably  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  this  country.    (Treatise,  p.  88.)    Bat 
entomologists  now  consider  the  insects  of  the  two  continents 
to  be  distinct  species.    Ours,  doubtless,  has  the  same  habits  with  tliat 
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of  Europe,  the  larva  living  in  the  trunks  of  pines,  excavating  a  wavy 
shallow  track  under  the  bark,  which  is  packed  full  of  sawdust,  and 
when  almost  fully  grown  sinking  itself  obliquely  downwards  several 
inches  into  the  wood,  to  repose  during  its  pupa  state. 

Specimens  occur  in  which  the  thorax  is  plainly  narrower  than  the 
wing-covers,  more  distinctly  punctured,  and  destitute  of  the  two  im- 
pressed spots.  These  are  the  violet-colored  Oallidium,  O.janthinum  of 
Dr.  Le  Gonte  and  of  Dejeau's  Catalogue.  But  individuals  appear  to 
oocur  of  all  intermediate  varieties,  and  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think 
they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  constituting  two  distinct  species. 
(Pitch.) 

We  have  observed  this  beetle  in  considerable  numbers  uuder  pine 
boards,  and  also  flying,  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  the  middle  of  May.  Mr. 
George  Hunt  has  observed  it  in  pine  trees  at  Providence,  B.  I.  We  found 
at  Providence,  May  14,  a  dozen  or  more  individuals  under  the  bark  of  a 
dead  Junipervs  virginiama.  The  track  made  by  the  larva,  as  we  sup- 
posed it  must  have  been  of  this  insect,  was  irregularly  wavy,  like  that 
of  other  longicorn  grubs,  and  filled  its  castings  compactly  with  a  fine 
dust ;  it  was  shallow  and  4  or  5  inches  long.  Whether  it  was  made 
before  the  death  of  the  tree  is  unknown,  but  the  work  of  this  and  its 
fellows  had  loosened  the  bark,  several  larvae  having  been  at  work 
together. 

Begarding  the  confusion  existing  between  this  beetle  and  Pseno- 
cerus  supemotatua  Dr.  John  Hamilton  writes  as  follows  (Can.  Eut.) : 

Five  times  this  has  appeared  on  the  lists  of  some  of  the  more  accurate  of  my  cor- 
respondents, and  as  many  times,  instead,  have  I  been  sent  P$enooerus  $upernotatU8 
Say.  I  ooald  scarcely  account  for  this,  and  for  the  great  demand  for  so  common  and 
so  widely  distributed  an  insect  as  P.  supernotatus,  till  an  appeal  for  the  correctness 
of  the  determination  pini  was  made  to  the  Journal  of  the  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  ser.  2,  t. 
2,  p.  158,  the  writer  stating  that  Dr.  Le  Conte  had  several  years  ago  so  named  his 
insect.  Reference  to  the  place  cited  shows  that  Dr.  Le  Oonte  then  regarded  the  CaU 
Udiumpini  Oliv.  and  the  Clptus  »upemotatu$  Say  as  one  species,  which  he  placed  in 
the  genus  Paenocenu,  Subsequent  investigation  proved  that  pini  (which  had  been 
nnknown  in  nature  to  Dr.  Le  Conte)  was  different  from  supernotatuSf  both  as  to  spe- 
cies and  genns.  The  error  was  corrected  in  the  books,  bnt  it  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
mistake  in  the  tradition  of  the  insect.  I  have  not  yet  seen  pini,  but  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dr.  Le  Conte  (Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  1873,  vol.  vi,  p.  202),  it  certainly 
resembles  P.  9upemot€Uus.  To  distinguish  them  at  a  glance,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  thorax  of  the  former,  instead  of  being  pitted,  is  longitudinally 
mgoee,  and  that  there  is  on  the  elytra  anterior  to  the  middle  a  smooth,  ivory  white, 
obliquely  transverse  line  which  is  wanting  on  the  latter.  E.  pini  seems  rare.  P.  super- 
%oUUu9  is  one  of  the  few  Cerambycids  that  occasionally  hybernate.  In  February  of 
the  present  year  I  found  three  in  the  folds  of  a  Ceoropia  cocoon  taken  from  some 
currant  bushes. 
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Fig.  237.-Hyto- 
trupes  bajulus. 
—After  Long. 


31.  Thk  porter  htlotrupbs. 

Hylotrupe9  h^julus  LinnsBUS. 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  Cbrambycidjs. 

A  beetle  twj  similar  to  the  preceding  in  its  shape  and  habits,  ap- 
pearing in  July  and  AogQai,  .45  to  .75  long,  of  a  black  color,  its 
thorax  nearly  circular  and  clothed  with  white  hairs,  with  a  smooth 
polished  black  line  in  its  center,  and  a  callooa-like  spot  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  its  wing-covers  with  very  coarse,  shaUow  oonflnent  punct- 
ures and  some  downy  whitish  spots,  forming  two  irregular  bands  near 
the  middle. 

This  species  is  supposed  to  have  been  introdaced  in  its 
larva  state  in  timber  from  Europe,  and  is  foand  in  our 
country  only  near  the  sea  coast.    (Harris'  Treatise,  p.  88.) 


Fig.  238.— The  lesser  Prionns. 
Nataral  size.- After  lUlej. 


32.  The  lesser  prionus. 

Ortho$&ma  brunneum  De  G^r. 

Order  Coleoptbra  ;  family  CERAMBTCiDiE. 

A  flattened  long-horned  beetle,  1.00  to  1.30  long,  and 
less  than  a  third  as  broad,  n  ith  its  opposite  sides  paral- 
lel, its  thorax  twice  as  broad  as  long,  and  with  three 
sharp  teeth  on  each  side,  its  wing-covers  withtwo  or  three 
slight  elevated  lines,  its  antennse  scarcely  as  long  as  the 
body,  and  its  color  chestnut  red,  darker  anteriorly 

Two  dozen  or  more  of  the  gmbs  were  taken, 
May  26,  by  Mr.  Calder  and  myself  from  a  very 
soft,  rotten  pine  stnmp;  np  to  June  24  they 
had  not  pupated  in  confinement,  but  by  the  5th 
to  the  8th  of  July  one  of  them  became  a  pupa. 

Mr.  Calder  has  also  found  the  fully  grown 
larvae  in  August  in  maple  logs  at  Warwick,  R.  L,  and  in  the  rotten 
wood  of  another  deciduous  tree.  So  that  it  appears  that  this  beetle 
lives  indifferently  in  the  soft,  decayed  logs  or  stumps  both  of  hard  and 
coniferous  trees. 

Larva. — Described  while  alive.  Body  cylindrical,  not  flattened,  the  segments  yery 
distinct,  as  the  satares  are  deeper  than  usaal ;  head  moderately  broad ;  prothorax 
large  and  broad  and  rather  long,  being  9™™  broad  and  4|™™  long ;  sarfaoe  rough  on 
the  posterior  two-thirds.  On  each  of  the  first  to  seventh  abdominal  segments  is  a 
transverse  oval  cylindrical  fleshy  area,  each  with  three  transverse  folds,  the  area  on 
the  seventh  ring  being  nearly  twice  as  long  (antero-posteriorly)  as  that  on  the  first, 
the  areas  becoming  longer  and  narrower,  i.  e.,  more  roanded,  going  backward  towards 
the  seventh  segment ;  the  end  of  the  abdomen  smooth  and  shining ;  eaoh  thoracie 
segment  with  a  pair  of  slender  three-jointed  feet.    Length,  35"*™  (1^  inches). 

In  addition  to  the  description  on  p.  161  of  Bulletin  7,  the  following 
characters  may  be  noted  : 

Head  about  one-half  as  wide  as  the  prothorax.  Front  edge  of  epicraninm  roogli, 
black,  with  a  spine  on  each  side  below,  projecting  oyer  the  clypeas  (*'  epistoma  "  ci 
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Perns) ;  upper  edge  OYerhanglDg  and  irregularly  denticulated.  Clypeus  subohiti- 
nous.  Labrum  much  broader  than  long,  well  rounded  in  front,  with  numerous  stiff 
bristles.  Antenna  three-Jotated ;  basal  jotnt  partij  eoTerad  by  a  protieetion  firoas 
the  efienydum ;  second  joint  one-half  an  long  and  about  three-fourths  as  thick  as 
the  first ;  third  Joint  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  the  second,  somewhat  barrel- 
shaped,  being  contracted  at  base  and  obtusely  conical  at  the  distal  end.  Maxill® 
with  the  lobe  well  developedy  the  lobe  not  being  Tery  broad,  abundantly  bristled, 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  third  palpal  joint.  Maxillary  palpus  4-jointed ; 
third  joint  but  slightly  longer  than  the  second,  the  fourth  as  long  as  the  third,  but 
one-half  as  thick,  conical,,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  extending  well  beyond  the  closed 
mandibles.  Labium :  mentum  short  and  very  broad ;  ligula  nearly  as  long  as  broad, 
front  edge  well  rounded.  Palpi  2-jointed ;  basal  Joint  thick  and  short,  globose ; 
second  joint  conical,  contracted  in  the  middle  as  if  subsegmented.  Mandibles  acute, 
slightly  bidentate.  Feet  moderately  stout,  three-Jointed,  the  two  basal  joints  nearly 
alike,  the  third  conical,  and  bearing  a  single  claw.  Length  of  the  specimen,  75™™  ; 
width  of  prothorax,  11.5™™  ;  of  prothoracic  disk,  10™™  ;  length  of  prothorax,  8™™  ; 
length  from  base  of  head  to  tip  of  labrum,  4™™ ;  width  of  head,  6™™ ;  length  of 
antennse,  .8™™ ;  of  leg,  .6™™  ;  width  of  mesothoracic  segment,  12.5™™ ;  of  first  abdomi- 
nal segment,  11..5™™ ;  of  fourth  abdominal  segment,  10™™ ;  length  of  eighth  abdomi- 
nal segment,  4™™ ;  of  ninth,  8™™. 

Pupa. — ^Antennss  bent  near  their  end  at  right  angles  and  laid  across  the  end  of  the 
elytra,  the  latter  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  hind  tarsi.  End  of  the  abdomen  ter- 
minates in  a  singular  ruffle-like  expansion,  armed  on  the  edges  with  sto.  t  spines. 
Hind  tarsi  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment.  The  bod^  consid- 
erably curved.  Maxillary  palpi  extended  well  beyond  the  end  of  the  mandibles. 
Prothorax  with  a  broad-based  spine  on  the  side.  The  projecting  parts  of  the  abdomi- 
nal segments  with  fine  spines,  and  segments  3  to  5  with  a  pair  of  transverse,  thin, 
dark-brown  chitinous  patches.    Length,  30™™. 

Beetle. — In  this  genus  the  hind  femora  are  not  deeply  furrowed ;  there  are  several 
short  elevated  ridges  on  the  inner  surface,  while  the  antennsB  are  filiform.  The  pro- 
thorax is  tridentate,  and  the  body  is  thronghout  light  brown.  The  fifth  ventral  seg- 
ment is  rounded  in  the  female,  but  broadly  truncate  in  the  male,  leaving  the  sixth 
visible.    Length,  .90  to  1.75  inches. 

33.  Prionue  emarginatus  Say. 


Probably  injurlD^  shade  or  timber  trees  in  Utah,  a 
dark-brown  beetle  of  the  following  appearance : 

Body  castaneons ;  head,  thorax,  and  breast  covered  with  long 
yellowish  ferruginous  hair;  antenns  fonrteen-Jointed,  glabrous, 
perfoliate,  imbricate ;  the  imbrications  emarginate  beneath ;  man- 
dibles black  at  tip ;  thorax  but  slightly  margined,  one-toothed 
on  the  middle  of  the  lateral  edge ;  angles  obtusely  rounded ;  elytra 
somewhat  unequal,  punctured ;  feet  and  venter  snbglabrous. 
Length,  nearly  seven- tenths  of  an  inch.  Female  glabrous ;  an  ten - 
nse  simple.  Length,  four-fifths  of  an  inch.  This  species  exhibits  the 
general  form  of  hrevioomU,  but  the  thorax  is  proportionally  much 
narrowed,  and  the  characters  above  detailed  prove  it  to  be  very 
distinct  fh>m  that  species.  The  lepaceons  processes  of  the  antennte 
are  so  profoundly  emarginate  beneath  as  to  appear  each  bilobate. 
I  obtained  it  on  the  Arkansas  River  near  the  mountains.    (Say.) 


Fio.  239.— iVumtM 
emarginatut.—' 
From  Packard. 
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Fio.  240— ErgtUet    tpieu- 
IoAm.— After  Leng. 


34.  Ergates  %p\culatU8  Le  Conte. 

Bores  in  Pinus  ponderasa  in  Colorado.  (A.  S. 
Fuller.    Amer.  Ent,  iii,  p.  238.) 

35.  Criooephalui  nubilue  Le  Conte. 

The  larva  bores  iu  roots  of  yellow  piue  (Tampay 
Fla.),  the  beetle  appearing  in  ApriL  (£.  a. 
Schwarz.    Amer.  Ent.,  iii,  p.  238.) 

36.  Harris'  prionus. 

Tragowma  harrisii  Le  Conte. 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  CsRAMBYCiDiE. 


A  beetle  closely  reaembling  Prionos,  bat  with  moch  shorter 
aDtennsB,  only  one  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  and  several  raised  lines  on  the 
wing-covers. 

This  rare  insect,  which  has  only  been  foand  hitherto  in 
New  Eogland  and  Newfoundland,  inhabits  New  York  also, 
and  I  infer  it  to  be  bred  in  the  pine,  having  in  one  instance 
met  with  the  beetle,  dead,  nnder  the  loose  bark  of  one  of 
these  trees.    (Fitch.) 

^'A  specimen  of  this  species  was  found  by  Mr.  Gibbs  east 
of  Fort  Oolville  [Oregon].  It  probably  extends  its  range 
across  the  continent  in  more  northern  latitudes."  (Le  Conte, 
Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sc.  Phil.,  Nov.,  1861,  p.  354.) 

Mr.  George  Hunt  has  collected  it  among  the  pine  forests 
of  the  Adirondacks,  northern  New  York. 


37.  The  ribbed  rhagium. 

Bhagium  Hneatum  Olivier. 

(Larva,  PI.  xxi,  figs.  1,'2.) 

Order  CoLSOPTERii  ;  family  Cerambycumb. 

Common  in  the  pitch  pine,  several  often  in  the  tmnk  of  the  same  tree,  excavatiiig 
a  broad  irregular  patch  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  sap-wood,  the  cavity  being  mostly 
filled  with  sawdust,  a  yellowish  white  grub  about  an  inch  long,  divided  into  seg- 
ments of  nearly  equal  length  and  widtb,  except  the  second  which  is  the  broadest;  and 
the  last  which  is  narrowest  with  its  end  rounded ;  surrounding  itself  with  a  broad 
oval  ring  of  woody  fibers,  like  short  threads,  placed  between  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
in  which  to  pass  its  pupa  state ;  changing  to  a  beetle,  which  lies  in  the  same  odl 
through  the  winter  and  comes  abroad  in  the  spring ;  the  beetle  0.40  to  0.70  long, 
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long  and  narrowieh,  its  bead  and  thorax  roach  narrower  than  the  winff-coversy 
cy  lindric,  clothed  with  soft  gray  haire  upon  a  black  groundi 
the  thorax  with  a  black  stripe  above  and  one  on  each 
side,  where  is  also  a  stoat  spine ;  the  antenn®  only  reach- 
ing the  base  of  the  winp^-covers,  which  are  dall  yellowish 
gray  variegated  with  black,  each  with  three  elevated  lines, 
the  oater  two  uniting  at  their  tips.  (Harris'  Treatise, 
p.  108.) 

We  have  found  the  beetles  and  pupae  of  this 
beetle  under  the  bark  of  a  white  pine  log  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  abundance  in  October,  and  have  also 
detected  it  frequently  in  Maine  in  the  same  situa- 
tions in  the  spring,  April  24,  both  in  the  larval    ^     ^^^    „^    . 

J    li.     .    .  ¥iQ.    242. — Rhagium    wHM^ 

and  adult  state.  tum.— Marx  del 

This  larva  is  very  common  under  the  bark  of 
pines  which  have  been  cut  down  for  a  year  or  more,  so  that  the  larva 
evidently  gets  its  growth  in  a  year.  It  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
its  large  size,  the  broad,  flattened  head  and  body,  the  latter  not  nar- 
rowing behind ;  the  prothorax  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  head,  while 
the  antennsB  are  minute,  two-jointed.  The  form  of  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  hard,  corneous  head  admirably  adapts  it  for  its  work  of 
loosening  the  bark,  and  thus  forwarding  the  decay  of  stumps  and  fallen 
trees^ 

Larva. — Body  long  and  narrow,  head  remarkably  large,  as  wide  and  as  large  as 
the  prothoracic  segment. 

Head  behind  with  a  triangular  incision ;  the  apex  of  the  incision  is  met  by  a 
carved  Hne  passing  back  from  the  oatside  of  the  antennas,  dividing  the  epicranium 
into  two  areas.  Clypeas  more  solid  than  nsaal.  Labrum  about  twice  as  wide  as 
long,  and  tnoderately  rounded  in  front.  AntennsB  minate,  very  short,  two-jointed, 
the  Joints  much  shorter  than  broad  (when  retracted),  and  the  second  joint  blunt  at 
tip.  Mandibles  large,  with  three  teeth  on  the  catting  edge.  Maxill»  composed  of 
two  broad  segments  and  a  third  narrower  one  bearing  the  maxillary  lobe  and  palpns ; 
the  lobe  long  and  narrow,  curved  inward,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  third  palpal 
Joint;  palpus  three-jointed,  the  basal  joint  somewhat  swollen  at  the  end ;  second  as 
long  as  the  first,  tapering  toward  the  distal  end ;  third  small,  conical,  as  long  as  the 
second  is  thick.  Mentum  wider  than  long,  square ;  ligula  square,  but  slightly  con- 
vex on  front  edge ;  labial  palpi  three-jointed,  second  Joint  a  little  slenderer  than 
first,  but  of  the  same  length ;  third  joint  slender  and  as  long  as  the  second  is  thick. 

Prothoracic  segment  not  so  much  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  body  as  in  the  Lougi- 
corn  larvflB  in  general ;  sides  straight,  retreating  posteriorly ;  surface  fiat  and  chiti- 
nous ;  meso  and  metathoracic  segments  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic,  but  a  little  more 
than  one-half  as  long  as  the  first  abdominal  segment.  Thoracic  feet  long  and  slender, 
four-jointed,  the  fourth  Joint  minute,  corneous,  second  and  third  Joints  of  the  same 
length,  the  third  two-thirds  as  thick  as  the  second. 

Abdominal  segments  increasing  very  slightly  in  length  to  the  eighth,  which  is 
slightly  longer  than  the  preceding  ones,  but  a  little  uarrower  than  the  seventh ;  the 
ninth  shorter  and  nearly  one-quarter  narrower  than  the  eighth  ;  the  tenth  scarcely 
visible  from  above,  one-quarter  to  one-fifth  as  wide  as  the  ninth,  and  deeply  cleft 
posteriorly.  Callosities  very  large,  soft,  not  well  defined,  being  elongate,  trans- 
versely-oval areas,  bounded  laterally  by  curviliuear  impressed  lines.  Beneath,  the 
callosities  are  a  little  more  distinctly  marked,  with  a  transverse  deeply  impressed 
straight  median  line,  into  which  short  curved  lines  pass,  the  whole  area  being  oval- 
cylindrical,  compressed  in  the  middle.  The  hairs  on  the  body  rather  long.  -^ 
5  ENT 45 
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Length  of  the  body,  26  to  30«n» ;  in  one  30»«  in  length  the  head  is  3  to  4«"  long 
and  6«°"»  broad ;  prothorax  2.3™"  long  and  6^^  broad ;  breadth  of  eighth  abdominal 
segment,  5™™. 

The  cell  in  which  the  larva  rests  daring  the  winter,  and  in  which  the  pupae  and 
beetles  reside,  is  irregularly  oval,  about  2  inches  long  and  one-thinl  as  wide,  very 
shallow,  and  partly  surrounded  by  a  wide  border  of  closely  packed  chips  gnawed  off 
from  the  wood,  and  partly  by  the  excrement  or  reddish  sawdust-like  closely  packed 
material,  derived  originally  from  the  inner  part  of  the  bark.  The  entire  cavity  is 
thus  about  4  inches  long  and  2  wide,  and  very  irregularly  oval  inoutline.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  larva  does  not  make  a  regular  wavy  burrow,  but  remains  in  one 
'spot,  eating  out  in  all  directions  from  a  comparatively  fixed  point ;  in  this  respect  it 
iiififers  from  many  other  Cerambycid  larvae. 

38.  WOOD-ENORAVKR  BARK-BBETLK. 

Xjfleborui  ccelatua  Eichhoff.     (X.  xylographus  of  Fitoh.) 

Order  Coleoptkra  ;  family  Scolytidje. 

(Plate  XXIV ;  figs.  2,  25,  larva;  3,  3a,  pupa.) 

In  the  outer  surface  of  the  sap-wood  and  inner  layers  of  the  bark,  mining  a  loug 
slender  thread-like  track,  usually  straight,  lengthwise,  4  to  8  inches  long,  from  which 
numerous  smaller  short  tracks  branch  off  mostly  at  right  angles,  a  small  bark-beetle 
0. 12  loDg,  which  comes  abroad  mostly  in  May,  of  a  chestnut  color,  the  declivity  at 
tho  tip  of  its  wing-covers  having  four  or  five  minute  projecting  teeth  upon  each  side. 
(Fitch.) 

This,  like  other  bark  beetles,  has  a  compact  cylindrical  body  at  Jeast 
three  times  as  long  as  broad,  with  the  thorax  forming  almost  half  of 
the  entire  length,  and  having  the  head  deeply  snnk  in  its  anterior  end 
and  almost  hid.  The  antennae  are  quite  small,  and  are  composed  of  a 
long  basal  joint,  which  becomes  thicker  towards  its  tip,  and  is  followed 
by  five  very  small  joints  surmounted  by  a  large,  round,  flatteoed  club, 
which  is  divided  by  sutures  into  three  or  four  segments. 

This  species  is  glossy  and  bearded  with  fine  hairs.  Its  thorax  is 
shagreened  anteriorly  with  minute  elevated  points,  which  further  back 
become  less  dense,  and  the  basal  half  is  covered  with  fine  punctures, 
with  a  smooth  line  above  along  the  middle  from  the  center  backwards. 
The  wing-covers  have  rows  of  coarse  punctures  and  minute  ones  on  the 
interstices  between  these  rows,  and  their  tips  are  abruptly  declined  as 
though  cut  or  gnawed  off,  the  outer  margin  of  this  declivity  having 
four  or  five  small  projecting  teeth  upon  each  side.  It  is  usually  chest 
nut  colored,  with  the  antennse  and  legs  paler,  but  individuals  may  be 
met  with  of  the  varieties  mentioned  below  :• 


*Mr.  Schwarz  remarks  (Ent.  Amer.,  ii,  p.  41):  A  glance  at  Fitch's  description  plainly 
shows  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  identification  of  the  species  and  that  he  had  Ue- 
foie  him  what  is  now  known  as  X,  ccelatits  Eichh.  Moreover,  X,  xylograpkus  belongs 
to  a  group  of  species  which  do  not  live  under  the  bark,  but  enter  the  solid  wood.  X. 
saxeseni  Katz.  is  said  by  Eichhoff  (/.  c,  p.  280)  to  occur  in  North  America,  and  this 
could  only  be  identical  with  X,  xylograpkus.  Say's  name,  however,  would  have 
priority. 

Variety  a,  nigricollis.    Thorax  black. 

ht  niger.    Thorax  and  wing-covers  black.  ^^  i 

c,  fulvus,    Thorar  and  wing-covers  pale  yellowishJ  by  LjOOQ IC 
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^^  The  wood-engraver  bark-beetle  is  the  most  common  and  probably  the 
most  pemicioas  of  all  the  insects  infesting  the  forests  of  white  pine  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  yellow  pine  (P.  variabilis)  in  the  States 
Houth  of  us.  Whilst  it  is  old  and  decaying  or  dead  trees  that  most  of 
the  larger  borers  which  we  have  described  above  attack,  this  small  in- 
sect is  liable  to  invade  trees  that  are  in  full  health  and  vigor,  those  that 
are  young  as  well  as  old,  mining  beneath  the  bark  and  loosening  it  from 
the  wood,  so  completely  separating  it  that  it  breaks  off  in  large  pieces. 
Frequently,  on  elevating  this  loosened  bark,  its  inner  layers  and  the 
whole  outer  surface  of  the  wood  are  found  plowed  in  every  direction,  and 
the  furrows  are  so  intricate  and  confused  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
the  track  which  any  one  individual  has  traveled.  But  in  places  where 
they  have  been  less  numerous,  the  work  which  each  insect  has  per- 
formed is  distinctly  marked  and  is  so  regular  and  artistic  in  its  appear- 
ance  as  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Say  the  name  of  the  wood-engraver 
as  a  most  appropriate  designation  for  this  beetle.  The  cut  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  tracks  made  by  one  of  these  beetles 
and  its  young,  their  natural  size.*  It  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  main 
central  track  running  nearly  straight,  from  which  numerous  smaller 
short  ones  branch  off  at  nearly  right  angles.  Though  I  have  not  ob- 
served the  habits  of  these  insects  sufficiently  to  be  perfectly  certain 
respecting  all  the  points  in  their  operations,  the  course  they  pursue  in 
forming  these  tracks  appears  to  be  as  follows:  The  female  having 
selected  a  situation  which  will  furnish  suitable  sustenance  to  her  young, 
bores  through  the  bark  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  wood,  and  then  mines 
a  passage  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  in  a  straight  line  lengthwise 
of  the  tree  or  limb  where  no  obstructions  occur  to  cause  her  to  deviate 
from  her  course.  The  male  probably  accompanies  her  and  shares  with 
her  in  this  labor,  each  working  by  turns.  Thus  a  long  slender  cylin- 
drical gallery  is  formed,  which  is  excavated  about  equally  in  the  outer 
surface  of  the  wood  and  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark.  In  some  in- 
stances, two,  three,  or  even  six  tracks  will  be  seen  to  start  from  one 
point,  running  in  opposite  directions,  but  always  lengthwise  of  the  tree 
or  limb,  and  with  lateral  branches  so  similar  to  those  in  the  figure  that 
I  am  in  doubt  whether  they  are  the  work  of  this  or  one  of  the  other 
species  which  belong  to  this  tree.  Upon  each  side  of  the  main  tiack 
little  notches  are  excavated  at  intervals,  whilst  the  work  is  in  progress, 
similar  to  those  represented  in  our  figure  of  the  tracks  of  the  pine  bark 
beetle  on  the  succeeding  page,  though  larger  than  those,  being  about 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  track  in  their  length,  but  less  in  their  width, 
and  having  their  outer  ends  evenly  rounded.  In  each  of  these  notches 
from  one  to  four  eggs  are  placed.  And  as  the  beetles  mine  their  way 
onwards,  the  fine  dust  which  they  form  probably  becomes  strewed  along 
the  track  behind  them.  Then,  as  they  travel  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  burrow  from  time  to  time,  the  little  stiff  hairs  with  which  their 
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bodies  are  bearded  serve  as  a  brash  to  sweep  this  dost  into  these  lateral 
openings.  Thus  the  mouths  of  these  notches  become  filled  and  the  eggs 
therein  covered  and  concealed  from  any  predaceoas  insect  which  may 
enter  the  barrow  after  the  parent  has  completed  her  work  and  before 
the  eggs  have  hatched  and  the  young  have  mined  their  way  beyond 
the  reach  of  such  enemies.  The  female  continues  her  operations  until 
her  stock  of  eggs  is  exhausted,  forming  a  burrow  from  4  to  8  inches  or 
more  in  length. 

^'  The  eggs  of  this  beetle  are  about  0.025  long,  of  a  broad,  oval  shape, 
and  a  watery  white  color.  They  may  be  met  with  in  their  newly  formed 
burrows  beneath  the  bark  the.  forepart  of  June.  They  probably  hatch 
in  ten  to  twenty  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
at  this  time.  The  infantile  larva  is  invariably  found  lying  with  its  back 
towards  the  sawdust  with  which  the  notch  in  which  it  is  bred  is  filled, 
its  mouth  being  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  soft  innermost  layer 
of  the  bark  at  the  extremity  of  the  notch — the  elastic  nature  of  the  saw- 
dust probably  aiding  in  pressing  its  mouth  against  its  destined  nourish- 
ment. Thus  it  has  only  to  part  its  jaws  and  close  them  together  again 
to  fill  its  mouth  with  food.  And  by  repetitions  of  this  motion  a  cavity 
is  gradually  formed  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  into  which  its  head 
sinks,  and  afterwards  its  body.  This  cavity  consequently  takes  a  direc- 
tion outwards  at  right  angles  with  the  central  burrow.  And  thus  the 
larva  eats  its  way  onward  until  it  has  obtained  its  growth,  forming 
hereby  a  gallery  varying  in  its  length  from  about  1  to. 3  inches, 
as  the  material  consumed  has  been  of  a  quality  more  or  less  nutritious, 
and  winding  and  turning  where  impediments  have  been  encountered  or 
the  track  of  another  larva  has  been  approached.  Many  of  these  lateral 
galleries,  however,  end  abruptly  before  they  are  half  completed,  the 
worm  having  been  destroyed  by  insect  enemies  or  some  other  casualty. 
And  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  these  little  creatures  respect  the  terri- 
tory which  is  already  in  possession  of  another,  changing  their  course  to 
avoid  any  encroachment  thereon ;  and  if  one  of  them  finds  himself  so 
surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  other  tracks  that  it  becomes  impossible 
for  him  to  refrain  from  encountering  them,  he  so  shapes  his  coarse  as 
to  cross  his  neighbor's  road  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  instead 
of  obliquely,  thus  intruding  thereon  as  little  and  for  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  Sometimes  also  two  females  happen  to  excavate  their  galle- 
ries parallel  with  each  other,  and  so  near  that  no  adequate  space  remains 
between  them  for  their  young  to  mine  their  burrows,  the  beetles  having 
been  unaware  of  their  proximity,  no  doubt,  until  too  much  labor  had 
been  expended  to  admit  either  one  to  abandon  the  ground  and  go  else- 
where. In  such  cases  the  eggs  are  all  placed  along  the  outer  side  of 
each  gallery,  and  thus  the  larvae  all  mine  their  way  outward  in  opposite 
directions  to  each  other. 

The  larva  is  a  plump  soft  white  worm,  broadest  anteriorly,  and  with 
its  body  bent  into  an  arch  or  having  its  tail  turned  partially  inward 
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Quder  the  breast.  By  trausverse  impressed  lines  it  is  divided  into 
thirteen  segments,  the  head  being  counted  as  one.  Its  head  is  polished 
and  white,  at  least  during  the  first  periods  of  its  life,  with  its  jnandibles 
chestnut  brown^  and  no  indications  of  eyes,  and  no  feet,  but  with  their 
places  supplied  by  two  small  round  retractile  teat-like  protuberances  on 
the  under  side  of  each  of  the  three  segments  next  to  the  head.  Having 
completed  their  growth,  they  sink  themselves  into  the  wood  to  repose 
during  their  pupa  state.  The  small  round  hole  which  they  perforate 
in  the  wood  for  this  purpose  is  seen  at  or  neaf  the  outer  end  of  each 
burrow  in  which  the  worm  has  lived  to  reach  maturity. 

The  pupa  resembles  the  perfect  insect  in  its  size  and  shape,  with  the 
rudimentary  legs  and  wings  inclosed  in  sheaths  and  appressed  to  the 
outer  surface  of  its  body  in  front.  After  taking  on  its  perfect  form  it 
])erforates  a  small  round  hole  through  the  bark  and  comes  out  from  the 
tree.''    (Fitch.) 

Bark-borers  of  this  genus  are  said  by  Le  Oonte  to  have  the  body  stout, 
cylindrical,  with,  the  slope  of  the  elytra  oblique,  scarcely  flattened ;  the 
funicle  of  the  antennad  with  four  distinct  joints,  and  the  sensitive  sur- 
face of  the  antennsB  concentrically  annulated.  In  the  present  species 
along  the  slope  of  the  elytra  are  two  prominent  tubercles  and  some 
smaller  marginal  ones,  the  elytra  are  strongly  punctured  in  rows,  the 
interspaces  with  rows  of  distant  punctures,  while  the  tibisB  are  strongly 
serrate. 

From  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  specimens  of  this  bark-borer,  with 
hundreds  of  larvsB  and  many  pupsB,  were  found  in  July  and  August  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  under  the  bark  of  a  white  pine  stump  about  22  inches 
in  diameter,  the  tree  having  been  cut  down  the  preceding  November. 
The  bark  was  honey-combed  with  its  holes,  the  pup»  resting  in  cells  in 
the  bark.  The  mines  usually  run  obliquely  through  the  thick  bark,  not 
sinking  into  the  sap-wood,  so  that  no  regular  mine  was  formed,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  good  description  of  it.  The  diameter  of  the  track  and 
of  the  hole  for  the  exit  of  the  beetle  is  slightly  larger  than  that  of  Xylo- 
terns  bivittatus.  It  is  often  two-striped,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  begins  to  turn  dark  in  the  middle  of  the  elytra  after  transforming. 
It  also  occurred  in  abundance  under  the  bark  of  the  spruce,  in  the 
same  place,  associated  with  X.  bivittatm. 

Two  Scolytid  or  bark-boring  beetles  were  observed  in  abundance, 
May  30, 1882,  near  Providence,  under  the  bark  of  white  pines  (Pinua 
strobu8)j  engaged  in  reproduction  and  egg-laying.  The  larger  of  these 
was  Eylurgops  pinifex  Fitch,  the  smaller  Xylehorus  owlatus  Eich. 
Bringing  specimens  to  my  house,  the  next  day  I  was  able  to  observe 
their  habits  more  closely.  The  following  notes  refer  entirely  to  X 
ccelatus.  The  female  was  in  her  hole,  the  end  of  her  abdomen  extend- 
ing straight  up  out  of  the  perpendicular  hole  or  ^^  mine;"  a  male  ap- 
proached her  and  rubbed  the  end  of  her  body  with  his  fore  pair  of  feet, 
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the  female  apparently  responding  by  moving  back  and  forth  in  her 
mine.  After  a  moment  or  two  the  male  visited  another  female  iu  her 
hole  and  caressed  her  in  the  same  manner,  then  returned  to  the  first 
female  and  inserted  his  iutromittent  organ  in  the  female,  the  end  of 
whose  body  was  depressed,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  it  and  the 
end  of  the  elytra.  (Tnion  continaed  for  six  minutes,  during  which  time 
the  hindermost  pair  of  feet  of  the  male  kept  stroking  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  of  its  mate,  while  its  antennae  were  vigorously  moving.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  it  immediately  withdrew  and  disappeared  down 
another  hole,  the  female  descending  her  mine.  From  these  facts  we 
infer  that  the  male  of  this  species  is  polygamous. 

})  While  boring,  at  least  in  con- 

finement, the  borings  or  dust  are 
thrown  out  around  the  mouth  of 
the  mine  in  a  heap.  The  mine 
or  tunnel  is  from  an  inch  to  an 
^  inch  and  a  quarter  long ;  at  close 
intervals  on  one  side  there  are 
lateral  deep  notches  in  which  two 
no.  243.^.  mine  of  ffyjurpop.  pin^ex.  with  eggs;    ^  three  or  four  cggs  aTC  irregu- 

b,  mine  with  yoaag  Urvfe;  e.  mine  of  XyUborut      larly  laid  y   OT  the  CggS   are  CarC- 

ortwu..  with  egg..  Oilier  del  ^^^  dcpositcd  sidc  by  sidc ;  the 

lateral  notches  are  then  filled  with  borings  or  dust  by  the  movements 
of  the  female  in  her  main  tunnel,  the  eggs  being  inclosed  in  the  mass 
of  borings.    (Fig.  243.) 

Hylurgops  does  not  make  lateral  notches,  but  places  her  eggs  side 
by  side  in  a  single  recess  on  one  side  of  the  mine.* 

This  and  the  other  bark-beetles  of  the  pine  have  numerous  insect 
enemies  which  wage  incessant  war  upon  them.  Various  speciea  of 
small  beetles  pertaining  to  the  families  StaphylinidcBj  Histeridce,  etc., 
are  always  to  be  met  with  under  the  loose  worm-eaten  bark  of  pines, 
and  M.  Ferris  has  ascertained  that  these  insects  resort  to  this  situation 
for  the  purpose  of  rearing  their  young,  their  larvae  being  predaoeous 
and  subsisting  upon  the  larvse  and  pupae  of  the  bark-beetles.  (Fitch.) 
We  have  found  this  species  common  under  the  bark  of  pines  in  Maine, 
the  beetles  flying  in  April  and  May. 

39.  XyleboruB  pubescens  Zimmerman. 

"Among  a  large  colony,''  remarks  Mr.  Schwarz  {L  c,  p.  41),  **  of  this 
beetle  which  I  found  boring  into  Pinwt  inops  near  Washington,  I  dis- 
covered two  specimens  of  the  male."  The  diflference  iu  general  appear- 
ance between  the  two  sexes  is  very  striking. 


♦  See  Third  Report  IT.  8.  Entomological  Commission,  Chapter  X,  p.  280, 1883.    Cora- 
pare  also  Schwarz  iu  Proc.  Entomological  Society  of  Washington,  I,  p.  47. 
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The  beetle,  male.—U  is  only  one-third  the  size  of  the  largest  female ;  the  eljtral 
strisB  are  finer,  the  tubercles  at  the  declivity  smaller,  the  thorax  much  shorter,  not 
longer  than  wide,  anteriorly  much  more  suddenly  rounded  and  distinctly  depressed. 

The  female  (or  one  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  its  description)  is  said  by  Le  Conte 
to  be  closely  allied  to  X  xylography,  but  differs  by  the  punctures  of  the  elytra  being 
larger,  and  the  hairs  longer ;  the  small  punctures  of  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax  are 
also  more  evident,  and  the  denticles  of  the  posterior  declivity  of  the  elytra  are  fewer, 
being  scarcely  more  than  two  on  each  of  the  alternate  intervals.  Length,  1  line, 
(Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  ii,  p.  145.) 

40.  Thu  coarsk-writinq  bark-beetlb. 

Tomicue  caUigraphue  Germar. 

Under  the  bark  of  the  pitch  pine  and  other  species  of  pine,  mining  long  and  often 
zigzag  tracks  lengthwise  of  the  tree,  these  tracks  having  short,  coarse,  irregular 
branches,  a  chestnut-brown  bark-beetle  0.18  to  0.22  long,  clothed  with  numerous 
yellowish  gray  hairs,  its  thorax  rough  anteriorly  from  close  elevated  points,  and 
punctured  posteriorly,  its  wing-covers  with  rows  of  coarse  punctures,  their  tip 
broadly  excavated  as  though  with  a  gouge-chisel,  the  surface  of  this  excavation 
rough  from  coarsish  punctures,  and  its  margin  on  each  side  with  five  or  six  small 
anequal  teeth.    Appearing  mostly  in  the  month  of  May.    (Fitch.) 

^^This  species  was  originally  named  exesusj  or  the  excavated  bark- 
beetle,  in  allasion  to  the  tips  of  its  wing-covers,  in  the  old  Catalogue 
of  Bev.  F.  y.  Melsheimer,  under  which  name  a  short  account  of  it  was 
published  by  Mr.  Say  in  the  year  1826.  Germar,  however,  had  de- 
scribed It  two  years  before,  under  the  name  calligraphus^  meaning  ele- 
gant writer,  which  name  it  must  retain,  although  not  happily  chosen, 
the  tracks  which  this  beetle  forms  under  the  bark  being  coarse,  irreg- 
ular, confused,  and  far  less  beautiful  than  those  of  many  of  the  species 
of  this  genus. 

^^It  is  in  the  pitch  pine  that  this  beetle  mostly  occurs  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  I  have  also  met  with  it  in  the  limb  of  aged  white  pines, 
and  farther  south  it  is  common  in  the  yellow  pine.  Its  burrow  is  some- 
what like  that  of  Xyleborus  ccelatuSj  consisting  of  a  single  long  fur- 
row extending  lengthwise  of  the  tree  or  limb,  from  6  to  12  inches  in 
length,  but  it  is  less  straight  in  this  species,  being  usually  curved  more 
or  less,  and  according  to  accounts  it  is  often  perfectly  zigzag.  The 
same  notches  are  formed  along  its  sides  as  noticed  in  the  foregoing 
species,  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited;  but  the  lateral  burrows  which 
branch  from  the  central  one  have  no  regularity  whatever  to  them,  beiug 
given  off  sometimes  obliquely  and  sometimes  at  right  angles,  sometimes 
abruptly  widening  into  a  broad,  irregular,  flat  cavity,  and  sometimes 
continuing  of  the  same  width  through  their  whole  length,  either  straight, 
irregularly  wavy,  or  tortuous,  turning  here  and  there  wherever  an  unoc- 
cupied space  occurs  into  which  they  can  be  extended.  These  branches 
are  usually  of  the  same  width  with  the  central  gallery,  and  like  it  are 
furrowed  equally  deep  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  wood  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bark.  The  pupa  state  is  passed  in  a  cell  excavated  in 
the  bark,  and  not  in  the  wood,  as  in  the  foregoing  species^^and  when 
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changed  into  a  beetle  this  cell  is  extended  onwards  through  the  bark 
for  the  escape  of  the  insect.  Being  a  larger  species  than  the  preced- 
ing, the  galleries  which  it  excavates,  and  the  holes  it  perforates  through 

the  bark,  are  proportionally  larger. 
Several  dead  individuals  may  usaallybe 
found  in  the  galleries  of  this  as  of  the 
other  species."  (Fitch.) 

I  have  found  the  ^' mines"  or  galleries 
of  this  bark-borer  under  the  bark  of  the 
southern  pitch  pine  at  Houston,  Tex., 
where  it  seemed  to  be  abundant  Beetles 
taken  from  the  mines  were  sent  to  Dr.  G. 
H.  Horn,  who  kindly  identified  them  as 
T.  calligraphus.  Pig.  244  represents  a 
typical  mine.  It  consists  of  a  primary 
or  main  gallery  or  mine  which  is  3^"™ 
wide ;  the  holes  for  the  exit  of  the  beetle, 
of  which  two  are  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, being  2""*  in  diameter.  The 
primary  gallery  is  nearly  straight,  with, 
in  the  cases  noticed  by  us,  only  one  set 
of  secondary  galleries  arising  on  one 
side,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The 
secondary  galleries  are 
from  1  to  nearly  2 
inches  in  length,  and 
at  the  end  a  little  over 
half  as  wide  as  the 
main  gallery.  At  one 
end  the  main  gallery 
opens  into  a  broad  irregular  cell,  where  the  worm  irob- 
ably  transforms  into  the  pupa,  connecting  with  the 
hole  for  the  exit  of  the  beetle. 

Another  form  of  cell  without  any  lateral  or  second- 
ary galleries  is  represented  at  Fig.  246.  The  arrow 
indicates  a  point  in  the  gallery  made  when  the  larva 
was  small.  A  specimen  taken  trom  this  mine  was  Fiu.945.— Piimarynriae 
also  submitted  to  Dr.  Horn  for  identification.  It  oc-  ^j^ J'^^^uo^^fS^ 
curred  under  the  bark  of  the  southern  or  yellow  pine  oeorgi*.  Packard 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  I  collected  it  in  April,  1881.         ^^- 


^^VV" 


Fig.  244.— Mine  of  Tontietu  ealiigraphus  In 
southern  pitch  pine,  Hoiuton,'  Tex. — 
Packard  dd. 
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41.  The  southern  tomicus. 

Tomicus  caoographuB  Le  Conte. 

iDJariog  the  pines  of  North  CaroliDa  aud  southward  even  more  than  T.  pint  in  the 
north ;  a  very  similar  beetle,  with  similar  habits. 

This  is  the Bostrichus pini of  ZimmeTmsLUU^hnt  not  the  one  so  named 
by  Say.  It  inhabits,  according  to  Le  Conte,  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  It  is  said  by  Le  Conte  to  be  similar  to  Tomicm  calligraphus, 
but  is  usually  of  smaller  size  (3.5  to  4^°^,  .14  lo  .16  inch) ;  the  cusp  of 
the  second  interspace  is  very  stnall,  and  that  of  the  third  is  wanting ; 
that  of  the  fifth  is  compressed  and  scarcely  more  prominent  than  that 
of  the  fourth  interspace^  and  is  somewhat;  connected  with  it;  there  are 
but  two  teeth  between  the  tooth  of  the  fifth  interspace  and  the  terminal 
acutely  elevated  margin,  and  these  teeth  are  all  of  them  less  prominent 
than  in  T.  calligraphic  in  some  specimens  (male),  but  equally  prominent 
in  others  (female),  though  less  acute  than  in  T,  calligraphm.  The  inter- 
spaces from  the  third  outward  are  marked  each  with  a  regular  series 
of  punctures  behind  the  middle,  whereby  it  differs 
from  the  next  species  (T.  confusus  Le  Conte,  of  south- 
ern California  and  Arizona).  The  club  of  the  antennse 
is  quite  similar  to  that  of  T,  calligraphus.* 

The  mine  made  by  this  species  has  been  found  under 
the  bark  of  the  southern  pine  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the 
beetle  from  it  having  been  labeled  by  Dr.  Horn. 
The  mine  is  like  that  of  (7.  calligraphtis^  but  the 
main  burrow  is  narrower,  being  2J™*"  wide,  and  the 
holes  are  smaller,  the  beetle  itself  being  smaller. 
Living  beetles  were  taken  from  the  mine  March  28, 
188L 

Fig.  246.— TomicM  ea- 
eographus.—ldArx  del. 

42.  The  pine  bark-beetle.   . 

TomicuB  pini  Say. 

Fiom  a  common  center  excavating  several  broad  shortish  galleries  lengthwise  of 
the  trank  in  opposite  directions,  resembling  the  spread  fingers  of  a  hand,  a  bark- 
beetle  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  bnt  of  smaller  size,  measuring  only  .15  in  length, 
and  with  but  four  small  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  concave  declivity  at  the  tips  of  its 
wing-covers,  aud  usually  showing  more  or  less  distinctly  an  impressed  line  along  the 
middle  of  the  hind  part  of  its  thorax.    (Fitch.) 

^'The  tracks  formed  by  this  insect  are  so  different  from  those  of  the 
other  species  that  they  are  recognized  at  a  glance.  They  occar  under 
the  bark  of  old  trees  of  the  white  pine,  and  have  some  resemblance  to 

*  A  number  of  other  Scolytids  which  probably  infest  the  pine  are  described  by  Le 
Conte  in  his  work  on  the  Rhynohophora  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  where  all  the 
species  are  characterized,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  C^OOoIp 
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the  fingers  of  a  hand  spread  apart  or  to  the  track  of  a  bird.  From  a 
common  center  they  run  off  in  opposite  directions  np  and  down  the  tree^ 
lengthwise  of  the  grain,  moderately  diverging  or  nearly  parallel  with 
each  other,  appearing  when  the  bark  is  stripped  off  like  linear  grooves 
in  the  outer  surface  of  the  wood  and  inner  surface  of  the  bark.  They 
are  about  .10  wide  and  1.50  to  2.00  long,  all 
those  belonging  to  the  same  cluster  being  of 
nearly  equal  length.  Along  the  sides  of  these 
grooves  several  short  sinuous  excavations  or 
notches  appear,  in  which  the  eggs  have  been 
placed,  where  they  would  remain  undisturbed 
by  the  beetle  as  it  crawled  backwards  and  forth 
through  the  gallery.  The  accompanying  figure* 
is  a  representation  of  one  of  the  clusters  of  these 
^'""'^IZli^ml^^.^  tracks,  copied  from  the  surface  of  the  wood. 
In  this  intsance  the  commencement  of  some  of 
the  galleries,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  lower  one  on  the  right  hand, 
had  been  excavated  wholly  in  the  bark,  and  thus  made  no  mark  upon 
the  wood. 

<<  M.  Perris  has  ascertained  that  with  the  European  Tamieus  laricis^ 
which  excavates  several  galleries  from  a  common  center  like  the  insect 
now  before  us,  a  male  beetle  is  found  in  each  of  the  galleries,  whilst 
only  one  female  is  associated  with  them,  she  being  stationed  sometimes 
alone,  in  the  center,  and  at  other  times  in  one  of  the  galleries  in  com- 
pany with  the  male.  And  from  his  observations  it  appears  that  these 
galleries  are  excavated  by  the  males,  each  of  them  being  the  work  of 
one  individual,  whilst  the  female  supplies  the  whole  of  them  with  eggs. 
^'As  there  are  no  lateral  galleries  branching  off  from  these  main  ones, 
I  infer  that  the  young  of  this  insect  move  and  feed  along  the  sides  of 
the  galleries  in  which  they  are  born,  and  that  thus  these  galleries  be- 
come  widened  and  broad  as  we  find  them,  their  width  being  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  other  species,  although  the  insect  is  bat  the 
usual  size.^    (Fitch.) 

We  have  little  to  add  to  the  foregoing  account  as  to  the  habits  of 
this  bark-borer.  It  is  common  in  the  pine  woods  of  Maine,  making 
burrows  under  the  bark,  not  always  so  regular  as  Fitch's  figures. 

This  timber  beetle  is  common  in  the  timber  region  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains  of  Colorado,  boring  irregularly  into  the  inner  bark  of  Abie» 
menziesii.  The  burrows  are  like  those  made  by  the  same  insect  in  the 
white  pines  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
more  regular  burrows  radiate  from  a  common  center.  Those  observed 
on  Gray's  Peak  were  ,08  inch  in  diameter. 

In  the  pupa  the  body  ends  in  two  long,  pointed,  horn-like  appendages 
arising  from  each  side  beneath.    The  ends  of  the  hind  tarsi  extend  to 


'  Not  here  reproduced. 
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the  terminal  third  of  the  wings.  The  antennsB  are  clavate,  not  extend- 
ing beyond  the  coxsb  of  the  first  legs.  It  is  larger,  more  balky  than  the 
adult.    Length,  0.22  inch. 

The  beetle  (Fig.  247)  is  cylindrical,  with  the  head  and  prothorax  to- 
gether three  fourths  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  end  of  the  abdo- 
men suddenly  truncated,  slanting,  forming  a  scoop,  the  declivity  smooth, 
concave,  and  bounded  by  high  walls,  which  are  four- toothed  on  each 
side,  the  third  from  the  top  the  largest.  On  each  wing-cover  are  eight 
lines  of  fine,  raised  tubercles ;  prothorax  with  concentric  rows  of  fine 
tubercles,  but  smooth  on  the  posterior  third.  Seen  from  beneath,  the 
wing-covers  project  well  beyond  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  Color,  pale 
tan-brown,  a  little  paler  on  the  thorax  than  on  the  wing-covers.  Body 
covered  with  stiff,  dense  hairs.    Length,  0.20  inch. 

43.  The  uttlb  babk-beetls. 

Pitifophtharus  anneotenaf  LeC* 

Under  the  bftrk  of  small  sapling  pines,  mining  exceedinf^ly  fine  slender  wavy  bar- 
rows running  in  every  direction,  a  oylindrital  chestnut- brown  bark-beetle  much 
smaller  than  any  of  our  other  species,  measuring  only  0.06  in  length,  its  surface  shin- 
ing and  pierced  with  small  deep  punctures  which  on  the  wing-covers  are  placed  in 
close  rows,  the  thorax  but  half  as  long  as  the  wing-covers  and  rough  anteriorly  from 
dense  minute  elevated  points,  the  middle  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing-covers  show- 
ing a  slight  concavity,  the  declivity  at  their  tips  with  a  moderate  excavation  formed 
by  a  smooth  longitudinal  groove  upon  each  side  of  the  suture,  the  suture  itself  being 
elcTated  and  having  on  each  side  of  it  an  impressed  line  m  which  are  minute  punct- 
ures, the  outer  margin  of  the  declivity  with  numerous  fine  bristles,  but  without  any 
projecting  teeth,  and  the  tips  of  the  wing-covers  drawn  out  into  a  very  small  acute 
point. 

"  This  beetle  very  closely  resembles  the  T.rawittZorwm  of  Perris,  which 
mines  the  small  twigs  of  European  pines,  but  it  is*  evidently  a  distinct 
species.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  Harris  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  voL  i,  p.  82,  from  a  speci- 
men imperfectly  displayed,  which  he  met  with  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Halsey,  but  he  had  no  knowledge  of  its  habits.  And  this  I  believe  is 
tbe  only  notice  of  this  insect  which  has  hitherto  appeared.  Its  minute 
size  has  probably  caused  it  to  be  overlooked  by  collectors,  although  it 
is  so  common  that  the  bark  of  dead  young  pines  which  aie  2  inches 
in  diameter  or  less  can  seldom  be  broken  away  without  coming  upon 
its  tracks,  with  some  of  the  dead  insects  in  them.  Its  tracks  are  readily 

*  Le  Conte  states  that  this  is  not  the  Tomicva  pusillua  of  Harris,  as  Fitch  supposed, 
"but  is  quite  different,  and  is  closely  allied  to  T,  ramulorum  Perris,  which  is  consid- 
ered by  Eichhoff  as  the  same  with  typographus  Ratzeburg."  Le  Conte  adds  in  a  letter 
that  this  is  most  probably  P.  puherulaa.  He  also  in  the  same  letter  adds :  "  P.  anneo- 
tens  Le  C,  found  in  Florida  in  yellotv  pinfy  resembles  in  sculpture  ramulorum,  and 
agrees  with  Fitch's  description  of  34  [of  Packard's  Bulletin]  in  having  the  elytral 
punctures  arranged  in  rows,  and  the  sutural  angle  acute.  It  may  really  be  the  same 
as  your  34,  but  as  the  localities  are  so  widely  apart,  and  the  food  tree  different,  I  lyn 
unwilling  to  express  a  positive  opinion  until  I  can  compare  the  specimens. 'jOOQiC 
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distinguished  from  those  of  other  species  by  their  extreme  slenderoess, 
and  being  packed  with  fine  white  sawdast  they  resemble  a  tangled  mass 
of  small  threads  lying  apon  the  snrface  of  the  wood.  On  coming  to 
inspect  them  particularly,  small  irregalar  cavities  will  be  noticed,  one 
of  which  is  represented  by  a  knoMike  appearance.  This  cavity  is  ap- 
propriately termed  the  nnptial  chamber  by  French  and  German  writers. 
From  it  there  are  usually  four  galleries  leading  off  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  running  obliquely  to  the  grain  of  the  wood,  but  curving,  com- 
monly, till  they  obtain  a  longitudinal  direction.  And  from  these  namer- 
ous  smaller  and  irregular  wavy  galleries  branch  off,  at  right  angles  ot 
nearly  so,  and  overspread  the  whole  surface  with  a  seemingly  confused 
multitude  of  little  furrows.  The  bark  being  quite  thin  in  the  yonng 
trees  to  which  these  beetles  resort,  their  galleries  are  excavated  mostly 
in  the  wood,  the  surface  of  which  is  deeply  grooved  whilst  only  a  shal- 
low impression  is  made  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bark.  But  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  lateral  galleries  a  deep  cavity  will  be  noticed,  sunk 
in  the  bark,  in  which  cavities  the  insects  repose  during  their  pupa  state. 
^^  The  accompanying  figure  of  the  tracks  of  these  beetles  handsomely 
illustrates  some  of  the  facts  which  have  already  been  stated  above  un- 
der the  Wood-engraver  bark-beetle,  and  it  may  interest  the  reader  to 
notice  some  of  the  habits  of  these  insects  as  shown  by  this  figure.*  In  its 
upper  half  two  leading  galleries  are  seen  running  parallel  with  each  other 
and  so  near  together  that  no  adequate  space  exists  between  them  for 
any  young  larvae  to  form  their  burrows  there  without  encroaching  upon 
each  other  or  crossing  the  tracks  already  made.  The  parent  beetles  ap- 
pear to  have  been  aware  of  this,  and  accordingly  so  disposed  of  their 
eggs  that  all  their  young  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions  mined  out- 
wards, traveling  away  from  each  other.  Again,  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
left  gallery  two  notches  are  observed,  in  which  no  eggs  appear  to  have 
been  placed,  the  parent  beetle  probably  perceiving,  what  the  figure  in- 
dicates, that  there  was  not  suitable  room  to  the  left  of  these  notches  to 
duly  accommodate  all  of  the  other  larvae  that  would  traverse  that  spot 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  burrows  leading  off  to  the 
right,  above  the  large  knot  or  nuptial  chamber,  the  worm  which  exca- 
vated the  fourth  one,  soon  after  commencing  his  journey,  perceived  that 
the  course  he  was  pursuing  would  run  his  track  into  that  of  the  third 
one.  He  hereupon  abruptly  alters  his  course,  bearing  directly  away  from 
the  track  of  this  neighbor  until  he  has  attained  a  suitable  distance 
therefrom,  and  he  then  travels  forward  again,  keeping  at  this  exact  dis- 
tance from  his  neighbor's  path.  But  this  soon  brings  him  into  prox- 
imity with  another  neighbor  upon  the  other  side ;  and  he  now  becomes 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  between  two  paths  that  are  approaching 
each  other,  and  that  will  consequently  come  so  near  together  forward  of 
him  that  he  can  not  proceed  onward  without  running  into  one  or  the 
other  of  them.    In  this  dilemma,  to  encroach  the  least  that  is  possible 
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apon  bis  neighbors,  he  makes  an  abrupt  tarn  so  as  to  go  sqaare  across 
one  of  these  tracks.  But  this  only  serves  to  bring  him  into  similar 
proximity  with  another  track,  and  after  this  comes  another  and  another ; 
and  now  he  reacbes  a  fifth  one,  ranning  in  a  different  direction,  requir- 
ing another  alteration  of  his  course  to  cross  it  at  right  angles.  But  we 
need  not  follow  this  subject  further.  Others  also  of  these  galleries, 
when  carefully  inspected,  will  be  found  scarcely  less  curious.  How 
wonderful  is  nature,  that  thus  presents  an  interesting  subject  for  our 
study  in  each  particular  track  an  inch  or  two  in  length  which  a  family 
of  little  worms  make  as  they  eat  their  way  along  in  the  bark  of  a  tree^ 
the  parenchyma  of  a  leaf,  or  elsewhere.  How  marvelous,  that  in  such 
minute  and  seemingly  unimportant  and  insignificant  operations  we 
invariably  meet  with  so  much  to  admire  I    (Fitch.) 

Your  No.  34y  as  I  see  by  reference  to  Fitch's  report,  is  quoted  textaally  from  that 
author,  and,  if  my  opinion  be  well  foanded,  is  not  different  from  your  35,  unless  it  be 
anneotens.  If  there  are  any  types  to  be  seen,  please  have  them  sought  for,  and  send 
me  one.    I  have  forgotten  what  became  of  Fitch's  coUectiou.    (Le  Conte  in  letter. ) 

This  may  possibly  be  the  insect  which  Dr.  Fitch  has  regarded  as  the 
Tomiciu  puaillus  of  Harris.  We  have  found  the  mines  in  abundance 
under  the  bark  of  the  white  pine  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  sometimes  four 
or  five  occurring  in  the  space  of  6  or  7  square  inches.  They  vary  a 
good  deal  in  irregularity,  and  we  will  select  the  one  here  figured  for 
description  as  being  one  of  the  more  regular  mines.  The  main  gallery 
is  slightly  sinuous,  from  1^  to  2  inches  long,  originally  notched  alter- 
nately on  the  sides,  the 
notches  where  the  eggs  are 
laid  being  the  starting  point 
for  the  secondary  galleries 
where  the  larvad  have  hatched 
and  lived.  About  fifteen  sec- 
ondary galleries  arise  from 
each  side  of  the  primary  mine, 
the  longest  being  abqpt  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  primary 
gallery;  all  end  in  a  slight 
enlargement  in  which  the 
larva  transforms,  or  connect 
with  the  hole  through  the 
bark  for  the  exit  of  the  insect. 
(The  figure,  as  engraved, 
makes  the  main  gallery  and 
branches  somewhat  wider 
than  in  nature,  and  wider 
than  in  my  original  draw- 
ing.) The  width  of  the  main 
gallery  is  1^"° ;  of  the  secondary  gallery,  1 
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main  galleries  cross  each  other,  while  in  another  case  two  nnite  to 
make  a  figure  8,  but  in  snch  a  case  the  secondary  galleries  do  not 
cross  the  main  ones,  and  in  examples  where  two  main  galleries  ran 
parallel  and  somewhat  near  each  other,  they  do  not  send  secondary 
galleries  into  the  narrow  interspaces  between  the  two  main  galleries. 
On  snbmitting  specimens  of  the  beetle  to  Dr.  Le  Gonte  for  identifica- 
tion, he  writes  as  that  it  is  a  species  of  Pityophtkorm^  not  described.  Dr. 
Le  Gonte  adds :  ^<  Blanchard  writes  that  Hypophlaus  tenuis  depredates 
on  this  species.''  (Le  Gonte  afterwards  identifies  it  as  probably  P. 
puberulus.) 

44.  Xyleborua  impre$8U8  Eiohhoff. 

Le  Gonte  states  that  this  species  occars  in  Georgia  under  pine  bark. 

45.  Pine  timbkr-deetlr. 

ChMtholrichua  materiariua  {Fitch), 

Order  Colboptera;  family  Scolytid^. 

In  the  interior  of  the  sap-wood,  mining  slender  straight  cylindrical  burrows  in  a 
transverse  direction,  parallel  with  the  oater  sarface,  from  which  very  short  straight 
lateral  galleries  branch  off  at  right  angles  above  and  below,  a  rather  slender  cylin- 
drical black  shining  bark-beetle,  0.15  long,  with  pale  dull  yellow  legs  and  antenns, 
the  forepart  of  its  thorax  and  of  its  wing-covers  tinged  with  reddish  yellow ;  the 
thorax  equaling  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  wing-covers  with  a  small  elevated 
tubercle  in  the  middle,  forward  of  which  it  is  rough  from  minute  elevated  points: 
the  wing-covers  with  rows  of  minute  punctures,  their  tips  rounded,  the  upper  part  of 
the  declivity  with  a  shallow  longitudinal  depression  or  groove  along  the  aatuxe, 
forming  a  slight  notch. 

'^  The  insects  belonging  to  thegenus  Tomicus  and  kindred  generaof  the 
same  family  by  their  habits  divide  themselves  into  two  distinct  groups. 
The  larger  portion  of  them  reside  in  or  immediately  beneath  the  bark 
of  different  trees,  and  are  currently  termed  bark-beetles.  Bat  this 
designation  is  inappropriate  for  another  portion  %f  them  which  dwell  in 
the  interior  of  the  wood,  and  there  excavate  their  galleries.  The  name 
timber-beetles  appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate  for  these.  Another 
point  in  which,  from  the  observations  of  M.  Perris,  these  two  gronps 
appear  to  differ  in  a  remarkable  manner  is  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
two  sexes.  With  the  bark-beetles  there  are  commonly  several  males  in 
company  with  but  one  female,  and  the  former  appear  to  perform  tiie 
chief  part  of  the  labor  in  the  excavation  of  their  galleries.  With  the 
timber-beetles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  females  are  much  the  most  namer- 
ous,  and  probably  mine  their  galleries  without  any  assistance  ftom  the 
other  sex.  M.  Ferris  states  of  one  of  the  species  that  upwards  of  fifty 
females  were  met  with  in  the  burrows  they  had  excavated  withont  a 
single  male  being  found  there. 
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<<  It  is  the  habit  of  these  timber -beetles  to  penetrate  the  tree  in  a 
straight  line,  passing  inwards  throagh  the  bark  and  into  the  sap-wood 
to  a  depth  of  from  half  an  inch  to  2  inches,  and 
then  abruptly  turning  they  extend  their  burrow 
in  another  straight  line  parallel  with  the  outer 
surface  and  at  right  angles  with  the  fibers  of  the 
wood,  for  a  length  of  2  to  6  inches.  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  burrow  of  the  species  now 
under  consideration  has  come  under  my  notice 
was  recently  in  a  billet  of  stove  wood,  which  un- 
fortunately did  not  contain  the  extreme  end  of 
the  gallery.  The  annexed  cut*  is  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  this  burrow,  in  which  a  live  and  a 
dead  beetle  were  found,  both  of  them  females,  and 
the  only  specimens  of  this  species  which  have  ^  «,„  ^ 
come  under  my  observation.  The  transverse  bur-  mauraHut.  Marx  del 
row  was  excavated  in  the  sap-wood  at  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch  from  its  outer  surface.  Near  its  middle  it  was  crossed 
by  another  pei*foration  extending  from  the  'outside  directly  towards 
the  heart  of  the  tree,  which  is  indicated  by  a  black  dot  in  the  figure ; 
and  at  this  point  the  burrow  curved  slightly  outwards  towards  the 
exterior  surface,  as  represented  in  the  section  above  the  principal 
figure  in  the  cut;  and  at  its  end  on  the  left,  where  it  passed  out  of  the 
billet  of  wood,  it  commenced  curving  inwards  towards  the  heart  of  the 
tree.  Twelve  lateral  burrows  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  transverse 
one  extended  upwards  and  two  downwards,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  all 
of  the  same  length,  each  one  having  been  excavated  probably  by  a 
single  larva.  The  gallery  of  our  insect  thus  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  European  species  (T.  eurygaster  Erichson)  which  mines  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  pine,  which  has  no  lateral  burrows  branching  off  from  it. 

^'The  presence  of  these  timber- beetles  in  the  wood  can  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  mine  under  the  bark  by  the  little  piles  of  sawdust 
which  they  throw  out  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows,  this  dust  being  so 
much  more  white  and  clean,  and  not  composed  in  part  of  the  brown  or 
rust  colored  particles  of  gnawed  bark  which  are  intermixed  with  the 
dust  produced  by  the  bark-beetles.    (Fitch.) 

The  heetle,—ln  addition  to  the  short  description  of  this  beetle  which  is  given  above, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  head  is  finely  pnnctnred,  the  punctures  on  the  face  giving 
out  small  pale  yeUowish  hairs,  while  those  on  the  vertex  or  crown  are  destitute  of 
hairs,  and  there  is  a  slight  transverse  elevation  of  the  surface  between  the  face  and 
the  vertex,  from  which  an  elevated  smooth  line  extends  backwards  along  the  middle 
of  the  vertex.  Thorax,  when  viewed  from  above,  with  its  base  transverse  and  rec- 
tilinear, its  basal  angles  rectangular,  its  opposite  sides  parallel  for  a  distance  equal- 
ing the  length  of  the  base,  and  from  thence  rounded  in  a  semicircle  at  its  anterior 
end ;  its  surface  anteriorly  with  minute  asperities,  which,  viewed  vertically,  appear 
like  fine  transverse  wrinkles;  its  basal  half  with  very  minute  punctures,  and  in  its 
center  a  small  transverde  tubercle.    Wing-covers  with  fine  shallow  punctures  in 
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rows;  the  upper  part  of  the  apical  deolivity  moderately  depreeeed  in  the  middla, 
prodaolDg  a  slight  concavity  in  iUi  outline  when  viewed  from  ahove  anteriorly,  the 
suture  not  elevated  in  this  depression,  but  showing  a  slightly  impressed  line  along 
each  side ;  the  hind  end  bearded  with  hairs  similar  to  those  upon  the  front.  Under 
side  black,  the  legs  and  anteonie  pale  dull  yellow.    (Fitch.) 

We  have  foaud  this  beetle  in  the  pine  woods  of  Maine;  it  was  kindly 
identified  for  us  by  Dr.  Le  Conte.  It  bores  deep  into  the  sap-wood  of 
Pinus  strob^is  in  long  nearly  straight  burrows ;  the  beetles  may  be  fonnd 
in  them  in  March,  their  heads  pointing  towards  the  center  of  the  tree. 

46.  Gnaihotrieku9  a$perulu»  LeC. 

Mr.  Schwars  remarks  that  this  beetle  is  perhaps  not  rare,  bat  not 
easily  recognized.  *^  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  smaller  and 
rubbed  specimens  of  Pityophthorus  minutissimusj  from  which  it  differs 
mainly  by  the  vestiture  of  the  antennal  stub.  I  beat  two  specimens 
from  Finns  inops  near  Washington  in  May.  In  this  tree  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  boring  in  the  same  manner  as  O*  materarius.  Le  Ck>Dte 
gives  its  length  as  1.5°^  (.06  inch.)  ^ 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrington  states  that  about  the  middle  of  May  pine  sap- 
lings may  often  be  seen  with  drops  of  balsam  oozing  out  of  the  bark  and 
standing  like  beads  of  amber  all  over  the  trunk  and  limbs.  Each  of  these 
drops  show  where  one  of  these  minute  beetles  has  perforated  the  bark. 
On  examination,  many  will  be  found  still  in  their  tiny  burrows  beneath 
the  bark,  usually  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  and  others  will  be  found 
boring  their  way  through  the  bark  to  deposit  eggs. 

47.  Pityophthorus  aparaua  LeConte. 

The  late  Dr.  Le  Gonte  wrote  on  October  13, 1881,  as  follows  regard- 
ing this  beetle: 

The  species  foand  b>  Blanchard  (to  me  No.  36)  under  white  pine  bark  is  P.  9panu$ 
and  is  easily  known  by  the  prothorax  having  a  smooth  spot  each  side  behind  the 
middle,  and  by  the  very  shining  luster.  The  elytra  are  feebly  and  sparsely  punct- 
ured, the  declivity  is  deeply  sulcate  near  the  suture,  and  on  the  outer  limit  of  the 
groove  are  two  or  three  acute  cusps.  This  species  is  depredated  on  by  HjfpophUjtm* 
tenuis, 

48.  Xtfleborus  sparsus  LeConte. 

A  number  of  beetles  from  the  bark  of  a  dead  white  pine  (IH'iitM 
strobtt^)  received  from  the  Peabody  Academy,  Salem,  Mass.,  were  re- 
ferred to  this  species  by  Dr.  Horn. 

49.  The  spruce  timber  beetle. 

Xyloterus  bivittatus  Mannheim. 

(Larva  and  pupa,  Plate  xxiv,  figs.  1,  1*.) 

This  insect,  though  common  under  the  bark  of  the  white  pine  in 
Maine,  is  especially  destructive  to  the  spruce  and  fir,  and  for  a  further 
account  the  reader  is  referred  to  spruce  insects.  ^         j 
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OccnrriDg  under  the  bark  of  the  pine  in  Alaska,  Canada,  and  Virginia,  a  bark-borer 
closely  allied  to  XyUhorua,  with  the  prothorax  strongly  punctured,  not  roughened  in 
front ;  length,  4.4"*™  (0. 17  inch).    (Le  Conte.) 

50,  The  boring  deitdroctonus. 

Dendroctonus  terehrans  (Olivier). 

Order  Coleoptera;  family  ScoLYTiDiE. 

Perforating  larger  holes  in  the  bark  than  any  of  the  preceding  bark-beetles,  and 
mining  curved  galleries  in  every  direction  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark,  and  slightly 
grooving  the  out-er  surface  of  the  wood,  a  cylindrical  light  chestnut  red  or  yellowish 
fox-colored  beetle  0.23  to  0.33  long,  bluntly  rounded  at  each  end,  thinly  clothed  with 
yellowish  hairs,  its  thorax  narrowed  anteriorly  and  with  ooarsish  shallow  punctures 
and  a  slightly  raised  line  along  the  middle,  at  least  on  the  posterior  half,  a  faint  black- 
ish line  along  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  its  wing-oovers  rough, 
with  rather  shallow  furrows,  lu  which  are  coarse  indistinct  punctures.  Appearing 
abroad  early  in  May,  numerous  in  pine  forests,  and  in  lum- 
ber and  mill  yards.  Its  larvce  common  under  the  thick 
bark  of  pine  logs  and  stumps ;  a  yellowish- white  footless 
grub  thinly  clothed  with  yellowish  hairs,  and  divided  into 
thirteen  segments,  its  head  polished  and  horny ,  of  a  tawny 
yellow  color,  with  the  mouth  black,  and  the  neck  having 
on  each  side,  above,  a  large  polished  spot  tinged  with 
tawny  yellow.     (Harris's  Treatise,  page  75.) 

With  this  account,  taken  from  Harris,  oar 
own  observations  agree.    The  cells  are  smaller 
than  those  of  Pissodes  atrobi.    We  have  found 
the  larTSB  and  immatare  beetles  in  abandance 
in  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  the  middle  of  March.    The 
burrrows  are  very  irregular,  winding  about  under    f,o.  25o.^Dendroctanus  tere. 
the  bark,  while  the  very  irregular  cells  are  from      ftran#.-smith  and   Miss 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  and  nearly  a  quarter      ^^*^*°  ^ 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  surrounded  with  the  white  woody  chips  made  by  the 
larva  before  pupating. 

Le  Conte  states  that  in  this  species  the  prothorax  is  very  densely  and 
coarsely  punctured  j  the  hairs  of  the  elytra  not  being  very  long.  It 
has  been  collected  in  Canada,  Georgia,  Oregon,  and  California,  as  well 
as  the  pine  woods  of  New  England  and  northern  New  York.  '<  The 
specimens  from  the  Pacific  slope  are  larger,  and  the  punctures  of  the 
prothorax  are  rather  smaller  and  more  dense,  but  these  diflFerences  do 
not  seem  to  me  worthy  of  specific  distinction.  Some  specimens  from 
l^ew  Hampshire  and  Canada  have  the  prothorax  more  sparsely  punct- 
ured, almost  as  in  the  next  species  (D.  «tiwt7w),  from  which  they  are 
only  distinguished  by  the  shorter  hairs  of  the  elytra.  Length  6.2  to 
8»"  (.2  to  3.2  inch). 

51.  The  red  polygraphus. 

Polygraphue  ruftpennia  Kirby. 

Boring  irregular  galleries  under  the  bark  of  the  pitch  pine,  somewhat  like  those  of 
Tamicvapini,  but  much  less  regular  and  twice  as  wide  and  deep,  a  reddish  browu 
bark-borer.  ^ 
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This  beetle,  abandant  in  the  New  England  States,  is  not  ancommon 
in  Colorado.  I  met  with  it  at  Blackhawk  and  at  Manitou.  It  prob- 
ably bores  in  the  pines  and  spruces  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  It  is 
short  and  stont,  reddish  brown,  the  head  and  prothorax  smooth  and 
sbininer,  though  finely  panctared,  while  the  wing-covers  are  coarsely 

pnnctared  and  doll-colored,  being  a  little 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  Length, 
0.35  inch. 

Le  Conte  states  that  he  has  received  speci- 
mens from  Alaska,  Canada,  and  Anticosti.    I 
have  a  specimen  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  identi- 
fied by  Dr.  Horn.     It  is  a  common  northern 
species.    It  is  only  to  bedistinguished  from  D. 
similiSy  says  Le  Conte,  by  the  declivity  of  the 
elytra  being  smoother  and  more  shining,  and 
almost  withont  asperities;  and  by  a  slight 
difference  in  the  punctures  of  the  prothorax, 
Fio.  26i.-Po^pkus  Tu^pm-    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  uucqual  sizc.    The  dorsal  line  of 
ni«.-smith  and  Miss  Snuivan    the  prothorax  is  sometimes  uaiTow  and  ele- 
'^  vated,  sometimes  obsolete.    Length,  d°^  (.24 

inch).  The  distinctive  characters  given  by  Le  Conte  are  these:  Pro- 
thorax punctured,  with  smaller  punctures  intermixed ;  hairs  of  elytra 
long.  We  have  found  it  at  Providence,  B.  L,  in  its  burrows  under  the 
bark  of  the  white  pine. 

Allied  to  these  bark-borers,  and  undoubtedly  infesting  coniferous 
trees,  are  the  following: 

Dendroctoniia  ^miUn  Le  Conte,  Colorado.  ''A  smaller  and  somewhat  more  elongate 
form  occurs  in  Canada,  Texas,  and  Colorado,  but  I  do  not  think  it  capable  of  being 
separated  as  a  distinct  species/' 

DffiidrooU)nu%  punctaius  Le  C.    New  York. 

Dendroctonu8  simplex  Le  C.    Canada. 

Dendrootonus  hrwioamis  Le  C.    Middle  California. 

Dendroctonus  frontalU  Zimmerman.    Lake  Superior  to  Gfeorgia. 

52.  The  pine  hylurGops. 

Hylurgops  p%n\ftx  (Fitch). 

(Larva,  Plate  xxiii,  fig.  4.) 

Order  Colboptera  ;  family  Scolttida. 

<^A  beetle  which  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  and  is  frequently 
met  with  in  company  with  it  upon  pine  lumber  in  mill  yards  early  in 
May,  requires  to  be  noticed  in  this  place.  I  am  unabld  to  And  any 
description  of  this  species,  although  it  is  so  common  it  can  scarcely 
have  been  overlooked  by  authors  till  this  time.  It  is  the  Hylastea  pint- 
fexj  or  the  pine-destroying  Hylastes  of  my  cabinet  ^ts  habits  are 
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Fio.  2S8.-Mlneof  Hy- 
lurgopt  piniftx,  with 
egga  along  the  lower 
tide. — Gissler  deL 


doobtless  very  similar  to  those  of  the  boring  Hylurgos,  bat  the  beetle 
is  always  slightly  smaller,  measuring  0.20  in  length,  and  is  darker  col- 
ored, being  deep  chestnut  red  or  sometimes  black,  tinged  with  chest- 
nut. It  moreover  is  destitute  of  the  hairiness  of  that  species,  having 
only  a  thin  fine  short  beard  on  the  hind  part  of  its  wing-covers.  Its 
thorax  and  wing-covers  have  the  same  sculpture  with  that.  Its  head 
shows  no  line  along  the  middle,  except  upon  the  npper  lip,  where  is  a 
slender  short  elevated  one,  which  ends  before  it  reaches  a  slight  trans, 
verse  depression  which  crosses 
the  lower  part  of  the  face.  Its 
body  beneath  is  black,  the  legs 
dark  chestnut,  with  the  thighs 
commonly  black.  It  moreover 
dififiprs  generically  from  the 
preceding  in  having  seven,  in- 
stead of  but  four,  small  joints 
in  its  antennsB,  between  the 
long  clnb-shaped  basal  joint 
and  the  knob  at  the  tip,  which 
knob  is  shaped  like  an  egg, 
and  is  divided  by  transverse 
lines  into  fonr  short  joints.  Its 
shanks  also  have  only  fine  den- 
ticnlations  along  their  outer 
edge  near  the  tip,  in  place  of  the  coarse  saw-like  teeth,  which  are  seen 
in  the  foregoing  insect.  It  thus  pertains  to  the  genus  Hylaates  of 
Erichson."    (Pitch.) 

I  have  found  several  beetles  of 
this  species  (identified  by  Dr. 
Horn)  under  the  bark  of  a  white 
pine  stump,  at  Brunswick,  Me., 
August  15  to  20, 1881.  The  tree 
was  felled  in  November,  1880. 
The  beetles  had  evidently  re- 
cently transformed  from  the 
pupa  state,  as  they  were  with 
one  exception  pale  red,  the  color 
of  the  fully  mature  beetle  being 
black-brown.  According  to  Eich- 
hoff  this  beetle  is  the  same  as 
Hylastes  glabratus  Zetterstedt. 
Also  see  p.  708. 

Fig.  254  represents  a  freshly- 
hatched  Hylurgops,  which  is 
1.5"*"  in  length.  The  head  is  very  large,  while  the  spiracles  are  distinct, 
and  the  stomach  ($t\  intestines  (i),  and  rectum  (r)  are  distinctly  visible. 


Tio.  254 — Hylurgojn  pinifex^  a,  larr*  immediately 
after  batching ;  a',  nai.  size;  b,  aide  riew;  e,  end 
of  body ;  {,  inteetine ;  r,  rectum :  at,  anal  sucker ; 
a",  vent;  «t',  thoracic  stigmata;  att\  first  abdom- 
inal ;  Mt*,  eighth  abdominal  stigmata.— Gissler  del. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  radimentary  feet  of  the  early  embryo  have  dis- 
appeared. When  the  larv»  hatch,  as  soon  as  they  are  free  from  the  shell, 
according  to  Dr.  Oissler's  observations,  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
surface  of  the  bark  in  the  manner  seen  at  Fig.  254  a,  and  turn  around 
for  half  an  hour  before  beginning  to  feed.  Fig.  254  b  represents  one  of 
these  larvae  at  this  time.  Fig.  254  c,  was  d  rawn  by  Dr.  Gissler  to  repre- 
sent the  end  of  the  body  of  one  of  these  larvae,  to  show  the  form  of  the 
infra-anal  sucker-like  extremity  of  the  last  abdominal  segment,  which 
is  produced  and  soft  at  the  end,  with  perhaps  temporary  dermal  glands 
to  secrete  an  adhesive  fluid.  The  anus  is  seen  to  project  above  and 
beyond  this  sucker,  r  representing  the  rectum,  %  the  intestine,  and  9t 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.* 

53.  Thb  coal-black  uylastes. 
HjfUutea  poroultiB  Er.  (oarbonariu$  Fitch). 

A  beetle  so  closely  like  the  preceding  that  it  merits  to  be  noticed  in 
connection  therewith  is  the  Hylastes  carbonarius  of  my  cabiuet.  It  is 
0.20  long,  of  a  pure  black  color,  except  its  feet  and  antenna,  which  are 
chestnut  red.  Its  face  shows  no  transverse  depression  inferiorly,  but 
has  an  elevated  line  along  the  middle,  reaching  a  third  of  its  length. 
The  smooth  line  along  the  middle  of  the  thorax  is  less  distinct  than  in 
the  foregoing  species,  being  slightly  if  at  all  elevated,  and  the  pnnct- 
ures  of  this  part  are  more  coarse.  Its  wing-covers  are  not  bearded 
posteriorly,  and  its  general  form  is  plainly  more  narrow  and  slender 
than  that  of  the  Pine  Hylastes.  The  only  specimen  I  have  seen  was 
captured  the  middle  of  July  in  the  yard  in  front  of  my  dwelling.   (fHtch.) 

54.  Thb  pales  weevil. 

Hylohiu9  pales  Herbat. 

Order  COLSOPTBRA ;  family  Curculioiodjc. 

A  large  dark- chestnut  colored  or  black  weevil,  0.30  to  0.40  long,  sprinkled  oyer 
more  or  less  with  dots,  whereof  one  on  the  middle  of  the  enter  side  of  thq  wing-coven 
is  more  bright,  these  dots  being  formed  by  fine  short  yellowish 'gray-hairs.  Qalte 
common  in  May  and  June  among  pine  trees,  and  in  mill  yards,  and  on  piles  of  pine 
lumber;  with  its  long  cylindrical  snout  perforating  the  bark  and  crowding  an  egg 
into  the  hole,  the  larva  from  which,  similar  in  its  appearance  to  that  of  the  white- 
pine  weevil,  borrows  beneath  the  bark,  loosening  it  from  the  wood.  (Harris's  Trea- 
tise, p.  61.) 

This  is  a  very  common  pine  insect,  which  ranges  from  Maine  and 
Lake  Superior  to  Florida.  LeConte  states  that  the  head  is  very 
densely,  though  not  coarsely,  pnnctured,  and  is  nearly  opaqne;  the 
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prothorax  is  coarsely  and  rugosely  punctared.  The  pabescence  of  the 
clypeal  spots  is  sometimes  yoUow,  sometimes  gray.  Leugth,  6.8°*°^  to 
10.2^^ .  ,27  to  .4  inch.  There  are  several  closely  allied  species  which 
probably  will  be  found  to  depredate  on  the  pine. 

Oar  own  observations  on  this  borer  were  made  many  years  ago  at 
Brunswick,  Me,  The  barrows  run  under  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the 
white  pine ;  they  extend  irregularly  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  bark, 
sinking  down  into  the  sap-wood,  where  in  the  autumn  the  larva  makes 
a  cell  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  arched  over  at  the  top  with  a 
thick  roof  of  "sawdust^  or  chips  it  had  bitten  off  from  the  wood  j  over 
a  surface  of  four  square  inches  were  eight  or  ten  cells.  Each  cell  in 
the  middle  of  March  contains  ^  yellowish-white  footless  grub,  half  an 
inch  long.  Two  weeks  later  we  found  two  pup»  and  two  perfect  bee- 
tles, one  apparently  having  just  thrown  off  its  pupa  skin. 

The  history  of  the  pales  weevil  seems,  then,  to  be  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: In  May  and  June  the  beetle  bores  its  way  out  from  the  cell,  par- 
tially creeping  out  of  the  old  larval  burrow ;  flies  about  on  sunny,  warm 
days  in  April  and  May,  then  lays  its  eggs  either  on  the  sides  of  the 
opening  of  its  old  barrow,  or  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  Early  in 
summer  the  young  worm  hatches,  and  burrows  under  the  bark  through- 
out the  summer,  until  it  matures  in  the  autumn,  and  makes  the  cell 
deep  in  the  sap-wood,  where  it  hybemates,  and  abont  the  first  of  April 
changes  to  a  pupa. 

The  cycle  of  its  life  is  completed  when  the  beetles  fly  forth  early  in 
May,  and  seek  their  mates,  preparatory  to  laying  the  eggs  from  which 
a  third  generation  is  born.  We  have  found  the  weevils  flying  aboat 
in  Providence,  B.  I.,  during  the  middle  of  May. 

55.  Thb  two-forkbd  southern  timbbr-bbstlb. 

Ck»rpkohoru$  hifurcu*  Eiohhoff. 

Inhabiting  the  sonthem  pine ;  mine  conaisting  of  a  long,  sinuouB,  narrow,  primary 
gallery,  fix>m  which  rather  abort  aeoondary  galieriea  ran  ont  at  nearly  right  anglea; 
the  beetle  being  minnte. 

Le  Gonte  states  that  the  species  of  this  genus  are  next  allied  to  Den- 
droctonus,  but  are  minute  in  size  and  with  long  bodies.  The  elytra  are 
striate  with  large  approximate  punctures.  The  funicle  of  the  antennas 
is  five-jointed ;  first  joint  large  and  rounded,  the  others  closely  united, 
forming  a  short,  conical  mass,  as  in  Phlceosinus ;  club  large,  slightly 
pubescent,  moderately  compressed ;  rounded,  obtuse  at  tip,  and  divided 
by  two  straight  sutures }  the  first  joint  of  the  club  is  more  shining  than 
the  others.  There  are  three  species  of  the  genus,  (7.  simplex  inhabiting 
the  Mohave  Desert,  Oalifomia.  0.  bi/urous  differs  from  (7.  bioristatus 
iu  having  the  first  and  third  interspaces  of  the  elytra  all  moderately 
elevated,  the  second  not  much  narrowed  on  the  declivity  or  inclined 
end  of  the  elytra.    The  punctures  of  the  elytral  striae  are  also  larger. 
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Le  OoDte  seems  to  suggest  that  the  two  eastern  species  may  eventually 

be  united.    Length,  1.5"°*  (.06  inch). 

The  mine  of  this  beetle  I  found  under  the 
bark  of  the  sonthern  pine  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  the  beetles  taken  therefrom  having 
been  submitted  to  Dr.  Horn  for  identifica- 
tion. The  figure  well  represents  an  average 
mine.  The  primary  gallery  is  nearly  4  inches 
long,  very  narrow,  somewhat  sinuous,  end* 
ing  at  one  end  in  a  broad  cell  from  which 
three  or  four  secondary  galleries  pass  otL 
About  twenty  secondary  galleries  pass  off 
on  each  side  at  right  angles  to  the  main  gal- 
lery, but  not  all  in  the  same  plane,  as  the 
figure  shows;  they  are  rather  short,  less 
than  an  inch  in  length,  and  sometimes  end 
in  a  broad,  irregular  cell ;  the  round  dark 
spots  in  the  figure  indicate  the  holes  in  the 
bark  for  the  exit  of  the  insect.  It  appears 
to  be  a  common  pest  in  the  Gulf  States. 

56.  The  two-crested  southern  timber-beetle. 

Carphoboru8  biorUtaUu  ChapaiB. 

In  Gteorgia  occurring  under  pine  bark,  ao- 

"'r'-:^r:;^-tr:jSr-    <^^^g  ^  ^  Ooute.    Length,  J.8-  (.07 

inch). 
The  five  following  Scolytids  also  occur  on  the  pine.    The  notes  are 
taken  from  Le  Gonte's  essay  on  the  Bhynchophora,  or  weevils  of  the 
United  States. 


57.  ffypomolyx  pinicola  he  Conte, 

This  species  was  originally  described  by  Oouper  (Trans.  Lit.  and  His- 
torical Society  of  Quebec,  1864),  under  the  name  of  Hylobius  pinieoUL 
The  body  is  elongate,  ovate,  broader  behind,  the  eyes  small,  elytra 
oval,  convex ;  the  beak  is  as  long  as  the  prothorax,  rather  stout,  slightly 
curved;  the  prothorax  is  rather  small,  subserrate  on  the  sides,  very 
coarsely  punctured,  thinly  clothed  with  coarse  hair,  carinate  in  firont; 
the  elytra  are  densely  punctured,  mottled  with  small  spots  of  yellow 
hair;  stri»  composed  of  large  elongate  deep  punctures.  Length, 
13.5™™  (.5  to  .3  inch). 

58.  Hilipus  aquamosM  Le  Conte. 

The  genus  Eilipus,  says  Le  Conte,  largely  developed  in  tropical 
America,  is  represented  by  a  single  rare  species  found  in  Georgia  and 
Florida,  where  it  occurs  under  pine  bark.    It  differs  from  Hylobias  in 


Flo.  J56 — Oryp- 
turgus    atomui. 
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the  body  being  ornamented  with  small  scales  instead  of  spots  of  fine 
pubescence.  It  is  a  beantiful  black  insect,  with  a  broad  white  lateral 
vitta  on  the  prothorax,  and  a  very  irregular  one  on  the  elytra,  with 
many  scattered  small  spots,  densely  clothed  with  depressed,  very  small, 
roand,  chalky  white  scales.  Panctores  of  elytra  very  large,  distant;  in- 
terspaces  smooth,  shining,  except  where  covered  with  scales.  Length, 
14.4°»^  (.67  inch). 

59.  Crypiurgus  atomus  Le  Conte. 

(Larva,  Plate  xxiv,  Fig.  4,  5,  5a,  56/  Pupa,  Fig.  5o.) 

Canada,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York;  under  bark  of 
dead  pine  branches.    Length,  1°^  (.04  inch). 

This  species,  though  common  in  ^hite  pine  bark,  is 
esi>ecially  destructive  to  the  spruce,  and  is  more  fully 
described  under  the  head  of  spruce  insects.  It  occurred 
in  abundance  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, fix)m  the  fully-grown  larvae  to  the  beetle,  under 
the  bark  of  white  pine  stumps  (the  trees  having  been 
felled  the  previous  November),  from  the  middle  of  July 
until  the  1st  of  September,  and  probably  still  later.  snath  <m. 

60.  Ernobius  tenuU»mi$  Le  Conte. 
Order  Colboptera  ;  family  PriNiDiE. 

According  to  Le  Oonte  this  beetle  has  been  detected  in  the  boughs 
of  Pinus  rigida  in  Massachusetts  by  Mr.  Blanchard.  (Trans.  Amer. 
Bnt.  Soc.,  viii,  p.  xxiii,  1880.) 

61.  The  prrcH-EATiNo  weevil. 

Pachtflohius  pieivams  (Oermar). 

A  black  weevil  very  similar  to  HglobinB  pale$,  bat  deetitate  of  any  spots  or  dots* 
and  haviDg  the  same  habits.  This  oocars  in  the  soathem  part  of  oar  State,  and 
becomes  common  farther  south,  but  I  have  never  met  with  it  to  the  north  of  Albany. 
(Fitch.) 

Le  Conte  separates  as  a  distinct  genus  from  Hylobius,  H.  picivoruSy 
which  differs  greatly  fh>m  the  other  allied  species  of  Hylobius  by  the 
tibiae  being  much  shorter  and  stouter  and  expanding  at  the  tip.  It  is 
abundant  under  pine  bark,  adds  Le  Conte,  in  the  Southern  States,  less 
frequent  in  the  Middle  States. 

62.  The  pine  sbsian. 

Harmania  pini  Kellicott. 

Order  Lepidoptbra;  family  ^OBRiADiE. 

Boring  in  antamn  under  the  bark  and  into  the  superficial  layers  of  wood,  usually 
Just  below  a  branch,  a  white  smooth  caterpillar  an  inch  long,  transforming  to  ohrys- 
»lids  late  in  May,  the  moth  appearing  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June.  (Kellicott.) 

Mr.  KeUicott  gives  the  following  account  of  this  insect: 
When  studying  the  larval  habits  of  Pinipesiis  zimmermani  in  187d-'79,  I  met  with 
the  lanra  and  pupa  skins  of  two  moths  evidently  dififerent  from  the  pine  pest,  yet 
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having  quite  similar  larval  habitn.  Daring  the  past  summer  I  succeeded  in  getting 
the  moth  of  one  of  them;  it  is  an  ^gerian,  as  I  think,  undescribed|  but  I  would  not 
venture  upon  describing  it  had  I  only  the  imago ;  but  as  I  am  able  to  give  mainly  its 
history^  and  having  done  so  much  tramping  and  climbing  for  its  sake,  that  I  have 
come  to  feel  a  proprietary  right,  I  undertake  to  name  and  describe  it  as  new.  As  its 
proposed  name  implies,  the  larva  inhabits  the  pine,  boring  under  the  bark  and  into 
the  superficial  layers  of  the  wood.  From  the  wounds  thus  made  pitch  exudes,  which, 
through  the  action  of  the  larva  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  forms  hemispherical 
masses  over  its  burrows ;  in  these  masses  the  pupa  cells  are  finally  prepared  and  the 
inactive  stage  passed.  The  larva  occurs  more  frequently  than  elsewhere  just  below 
a  branch ;  sometimes  about  the  border  of  a  wound  made  by  the  axe,  or  where  a  limb 
has  been  wrenched  off  by  the  wind ;  rarely  in  the  axil  of  the  branch.  It  appears  to 
attack  larger  trees  than  the  Zimmerman's  pine  pest,  and  more  frequently  occnrs  at 
considerable  altitude.  I  have  taken  them  30  to  40  feet  from  the  ground.  Whik 
they  sometimes,  perhaps  as  a  rule,  take  advantage  of  the  broken  cortex,  I  have 
found  them  where  it  appeared  that  they  had  worked  through  the  same  into  the  soft 
layer. 

I  have  found  the  larva  in  the  following  localities :  Hastings  Center,  N.  T. ;  Portage, 
N.  Y. ;  Buffalo,  N.  T.  (t) ;  Point  Abino,  Ontario.  At  the  first-named  place  they  were 
found  in  several  instances  numerous  enough  to  seriously  injure  trees  of  moderate 
growth.  I  have  taken  the  larv»  in  autumn  from  0.25  to  0.75  of  an  inch  in  length; 
they  finally  attain  a  length  of  1  to  1.1  inch  ;  diameter  quite  uniform,  0.18  of  an  inch. 
Color  white ;  head  light  brown,  flattened ;  first  thoracic  ring  slightly  clouded  with 
brown,  smooth ;  no  trace  of  an  anal  shield ;  true  legs  scarcely  colored,  prologs  promi- 
nent, crowned  with  two  rows  of  about  eight  hooks  each.  The  brown  hairs  arise  from 
papillfiD,  the  base  of  each  hair  being  surrounded  by  a  brown  annulation.  The  spira- 
cles are  but  slightly  elliptical,  last  pair  large,  placed  subdorsally. 

Before  transforming  they  prepare  a  cell  in  the  extruded  pitch  mingled  with  their 
d6brU;  this  they  line  with  silk,  but  spin  no  other  cocoon.  While  in  their  barrows 
they  move  through  the  soft  pitch  with  impunity,  but  if  removed  from  the  same  they 
soon  die  from  the  incumbrance  of  the  hardening  pitch  adhering  to  them. 

I  have  found  the  pupa  the  last  of  May ;  the  moth  appears  from  the  middle  to  the 
cud  of  June.  It  may  be  that  others  come  in  July  and  August,  for  I  have  found  larv» 
apparently  full  grown  in  July.  On  the  15th  of  July  I  brought  to  my  rooms,  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  insects,  some  blocks  of  wood  containing  such  apparently  mature 
larvse,  expecting  them  to  complete  their  transformations  in  a  few  weeks  at  most ; 
they  are  still  in  the  pitch  cells  unchanged  (November).  Is  it  a  case  of  retarded 
development,  due  to  the  drying  of  the  bark  and  wood  t 

The  pupa  has  a  length  of  0.73  of  an  inch.  Color  light  brown  with  the  extremities 
dark.  Over  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  abdominal  rings  are  the  usual  rows  of  teeth ; 
those  on  the  anterior  margins  scarcely  extend  below  the  spiracles.  Theclypeusia 
without  a  pointed  process ;  the  medio-dorsal  ridge  of  the  thorax  is  unusually  promi- 
nent. 

When  about  to  transform  it  bores  through  the  pitch  wall  and  escapes,  leaving  the 
pupa  skin  protruding. 

The  moth  (female)  expands  1.2  inch.  Forewings  opaque ;  hind  wings  transparent. 
Color  blue-black,  as  follows :  forewings,  the  clothed  portions  of  hind  wings,  bead, 
palpi,  thorax,  upper  part  of  abdomen,  antennse,  and  legs.  The  neck  fringe  and  the 
sides  of  the  collar  are  orange,  also  the  ventral  side  of  the  abdomen  and  the  tail 
fringes,  as  well  as  a  band  on  the  fourth  abdominal  ring.  The  antennse  are  long, 
slightly  enlarged  toward  the  end  ;  there  is  a  decided  orange  line  on  the  underside  of 
the  autennsB  for  one-thitd  their  length ;  the  tarsi  are  smoky.  The  male  is  smaller, 
but  marked  the  same  as  in  the  female.  (Canadian  Entomologist,  xiii,  pp.  5-7,  157, 
1881.) 
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*  Dr.  Eellicott  has  added  the  following  observations  on  this  iBgerian 
borer: 

On  the  larval  period  of  Harmonia  pini,  and  aparoMite  of  $aine, — The  original  descrip- 
tion of  this  mothy  together  with  the  faot8|  so  far  as  known,  in  its  history,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Canadian  Entomologist,  voL  xiii,  1885.  The  last  week  in  Jane  of  this 
year  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  ''old  homestead  "  in  Oswego  County,  N.  T., 
-where  I  obtained  a  limited  number  of  imagines  and  certain  additional  facts  pertain- 
ing to  its  preparatory  stages;  these  I  present  for  the  consideration  of  this  club, 
together  with  specimens  of  the  moth,  the  pitch  masses  in  which  the  pups  form,  with 
pupa  shells  protruding,  and  a  dipterous  fly  parasite  of  the  species. 

I  have  elsewhere  (Canadian  Entomologist  xiii,  157)  shown  that  the  larva  does  not 
transform  until  at  least  two  years  old ;  I  think  now  that  I  have  evidence  that  it 
does  not  change  until  the  third  year.  The  facts  are  these :  In  June,  1883,  two  pitch 
exudations  on  a  small  pine  were  marked ;  these  were  fresh  and  were  supposed  to  con- 
tain larvsB  one  year  old  and  which  would  probably  give  moths  in  Jane  1884.  Accord- 
ingly >  I  made  arrangements  for  having  the  same  cut  out  and  sent  to  me  at  Buffalo  in 
May,  1884.  The  plan  failed,  however,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  oversight  led  to  good 
results.  On  revisiting  the  spot  in  June  of  this  year  I  at  once  identified  the  pitch 
cocoons  marked  in  June,  1883,  then  one  year  old,  and  on  examining  them  I  could  find 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  moths  escaped  from  them  in  1884.  On  opening  one  of  them 
a  live  ohrysalid  was  found  within ;  the  other  was  cut  out  with  an  axe  and  on  July  6th 
gave  a  moth,  now  in  my  collection. 

These  facts  do  not  amount  to  demonstration,  although  to  me  they  indicate  a  high 
degree  of  probability  that  the  life-period  of  this  ^gerian  is  completed  the  third  year. 
For,  by  way  of  application,  the  fully  formed  pitch  masses  of  June,  1883,  were  caused 
by  larv»  hatched  in  1882,  since  theimagos  of  1883  were  just  appearing,  and  had  moths 
issued  in  1884  the  opening,  papa  shell,  and  pupa  cell  would  have  been  easily  seen  antil 
1885.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  eggs  were  laid  in  1883  from  which  larvie  occupied 
these  masses  formed  by  a  previous  generation  or  by  some  other  animal.  On  examina- 
tion of  scores  of  examples  I  have  failed  to  find  traces  of  any  other  insect  in  the  pitch, 
at  least  such  as  conJd  cause  the  exudation.  PinipeiiU  gimmermanni  causes  somewhat 
similar  formations,  bat  they  are  readily  separated  from  those  of  the  ^gerian. 

The  egg  and  the  very  young  larvte  have  not  been  seen  by  me ;  the  former  is  evi- 
dently deposited  near  a  wound  in  the  tree,  the  young  not  being  able  to  penetrate 
the  outer  bark  of  the  pine  trunk.  They  rarely  occupy  branches  and  have  not  been 
found  in  small  trunks,  i.  e.,  from  three  to  five  years'  growth ;  on  the  other  hand  they 
prefer  young  pines  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  especially  such  as  have 
grown  up  when  the  original  pine  forests  have  been  mostly  removed. 

For  obvious  reasons  larvss  boring  into  woody  stems  or  the  roots  of  trees  or  shrubs 
are  well  protected  from  insect  parasites.  A  few  references  occur,  however,  to  in- 
stances of  hymenopterous  parasites  of  our  wood-boring  ^gerian  larvse ;  one,  Phwogenes 
ateTy  parasitic  in  Podoaesia  iyringcBf  has  been  noticed  by  G.  H.  French,  Papillo  i,  106, 
and  another,  an  Ichneumon,  in  the  same,  by  Herbert  Osbom,  Papilio  ii,  71.  Thus  far 
I  have  found  no  mention  of  a  dipterous  parasite  of  any  of  our  species  of  the  group. 
The  two- winged  fly  exhibited  with  the  examples  of  Harmonia  pini  escaped  from  a 
pupa  of  the  same  and  is  a  parasite  of  the  same.  May  30,  1885,  at  Portage,  N.  T.,  I 
removed  a  mass  of  pitch  that  proved  to  contain  a  pupa ;  it  was  kept  in  a  proper  box 
when  it  soon  lost  its  motion  and  the  puparium  of  the  fly  was  observed  within  its  shell. 
The  fly  appeared  June  20.  It  has  been  sent  to  Dr.  C.  V.  Biley  for  identification, 
but  it  was  not  in  his  collection  and  it  was  not  specifically  identified ;  it  is  a  species 
of  Tachina,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  knowing  the  larval  habits  imperfoctly,  how 
the  fly  can  possibly  deposit  its  egg  upon  the  moth  larva,  as  it  lives  oontinuoosly,  as 
I  suppose,  within  the  pitch.    There  most  be  some  means  of  obtaining  air,  and  possi- 
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bly  there  are  are  openings  left  for  that  purpose.  I  have  not  been  socoessfol  in  finding 
out  how  the  matter  is  managed.  The  pnpa  cell  is  covered  at  the  oater  extremity  by 
a  thin  layer  of  rather  brittle  pitch ;  it  may  be  a  fact  that  this  is  sometimes  deetroyod 
when  the  temporarily  exposed  inhabitant  is  viotimtzed.  Had  the  parasite  occnpied 
the  body  of  the  host  since  the  previons  summer,  it  seems  that  the  latter  would  have 
been  too  much  exhausted  to  have  completed  its  transformations.  But  why  guess  out 
the  history  of  this  parasite  and  its  relations  to  the  host?  Now  that  its  existence  is 
known  of,  the  facts  of  its  history  may  be  readily  determined. 

Professor  Riley  remarked  that  he  had  been  very  much  interested  in  the  paper.  He 
could  not  recollect  any  instance  when  the  larval  life  had  been  so  long,  and  the  iBge- 
ridsB  as  a  rule  are  supposed  to  reqnire  only  one  year  to  undergo  their  transformations. 
A.8  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Tachina  reaches  the  ^geria  larva,  it  is  probable  that 
the  latter  must  come  to  the  surface  rather  often  to  expel  the  excrement  from  its  bor- 
row and  the  Tachina  could  take  advantage  of  that.  Once  fastened  the  egg  is  very 
secure. 

Professor  Lintner  asked  whether  the  larva  feeds  on  the  pit<)h.  Dr.  Kellicott  said 
that  the  excrement  is  mixed  with  pitch,  but  the  larva  makes  regular  burrows  in  the 
wood  aud  undoubtedly  feeds  upon  the  wood.  He  said  the  larva  is  always  more  or 
leds  coated  with  pitch,  and  when  removed  from  its  burrow  dies  in  a  short  time  from 
the  stiffening  of  this  substance.  He  assumed  that  the  larva  must  come  out  some- 
times for  air,  but  did  not  see  that  there  is  any  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  PiBdUeti 
icudderiana,  which  has  a  little  trap-door  arrangement  which  it  can  open  at  will. 

Xarra.— When  fully  grown,  16™™  to  18™™  in  length.  The  head  is  shining  chestnut 
brown,  the  mandibles  black.  The  body  is  livid  or  blackish  green,  naked,  with  a 
series  of  black  dots,  each  dot  giving  rise  to  a  single,  rather  stout  bristle.  The  pro- 
thoracic  shield  is  blackish.  The  larva  has  three  pairs  of  thoracic  or  true-Jointed 
feet,  and  four  pairs  of  abdominal  or  false  feet,  besides  anal  claspers.*    (Grote.) 

Cfcry«a/i».— Cylindrical,  smooth,  narrow,  blackish  brown,  about  16™™  in  length. 
The  head  is  pointed,  there  being  a  pronounced  clypeal  protuberance ;  the  segments 
are  unarmed ;  the  anal  plate  is  provided  with  a  row  of  four  spines,  and  two  otheiSi 
more  slender,  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  line,  below  the  first.    (Grote.) 

Moth,— The  wings  expand  30™™.  Blackish-gray,  shaded  with  reddish  on  the  basal 
and  terminal  fields  of  the  fore  wings.  There  are  patches  or  lines  of  raised  scales  (m 
the  basal  field  and  on  the  anterior  and  darker  portion  of  the  median  space.  The 
median  lines  are  prominent,  consisting  of  double  black  lines  inclosing  pale  bands. 
The  inner  line  at  the  basal  third  is  perpendicular,  VV-s^AP^  o^  dentate.  The  enter 
line  at  the  apical  fourth  is  once  more  strongly  indented  below  the  costa.  The  black 
component  lines  do  not  seem  to  be  more  distinct  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  of  the 
pale  included  bands  or  spaces.  The  median  field  is  blackish,  becoming  pale  towards 
the  enter  line;  it  shows  a  pale,  sometimes  whitish  cellular  spot,  surmoonted  with 
raised  scales.  The  terminal  edge  of  the  wing  is  again  pale  or  ruddy  before  the  ter- 
minal  black  line.  Wings  blackish.  The  hind  wings  are  pale  yellowish  white,  shaded 
wi^h  fuscous  on  the  costal  region  and  more  or  less  terminally  before  the  blackish 
terminal  black  line ;  fringe  dusky.  Beneath,  the  forewings  are  blackish,  marked 
with  pale  on  the  costa ;  hind  wings  as  on  the  upper  surface.  Body  blackish  gray, 
with  often  a  reddish  cast  on  the  thorax  above  and  on  the  vertex.  The  eyes  an 
naked,  the  labial  palpi  long,  ascending,  with  a  moderate  terminal  joint.  Tongue 
rather  long.  The  gray  abdomen  is  ringed  with  dirty  white ;  the  legs  are  dotted 
with  pale.  The  species  differs  from  the  European  abietella  by  the  raised  scale  tnfts 
on  the  wings,  aud  Zeller  declares  it  to  be  distinct  from  any  European  species.  (Grote.) 

*  Mr.  Kellicott  found  that  the  larva  hybernates,  as  April  12  he  found  the  caterpillars 
of  various  sizes  from  .25  to  .7  inch  in  length.  '*  None  of  those  taken  were  '  livid  or 
blackish  green,'  but  dull  white ;  nor  do  the  hairs  arise  from  a  *  series  of  black  dots,' 
but  from  light-brown  ones.  I  take  it  to  be  a  case  where  a  naked  hybemating  larva 
is  lighter  than  during  the  warm  summer.  Otherwise  the  caterpillars  were  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Grote."  ^ 
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63.  JSgeria  pinarum  Behrens,  MS. 

^^  Mr.  Behrens  sends  me  a  colored  drawing  and  description  of  an 
insect  to  which  he  gives  the  above  name.  It  comes  from  Monterey,  in 
Pintis  inAgniSy  from  which  larv»  have  been  obtained.  From  these 
larvsB  he  bred  one  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  made.  He 
says  the  larva  lives  ander  the  bark  of  the  tree,  feeding  on  the  inner 
bark  and  perhaps  outer  wood.  From  the  woand  made  by  the  larva 
there  is  qaite  a  flow  of  resin,  the  papa  being  formed  in  the  inner  flakes 
of  this  resin.  By  detaching  sach  flakes  of  resin,  5  or  6  inches  long^ 
aboat  as  wide,  and  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  pap»  and  larvsB 
have  been  discovered  nicely  ensconced  in  roanded  holes  next  to  the 
bark. 

^'  The  wings  are  vitreoas  with  golden  scales  scattered  over  the  snr. 
face,  tbie  veins  dark ;  legs  dark  and  golden ;  body  steel  blue  with  six 
golden  bands,  the  last  the  terminal  tuft. 

^^  Mr.  Behrens  did  not  state  whether  the  specimen  was  a  male  or  a 
female,  but  I  think  fix)m  the  drawing  it  was  a  male."  (G.  H.  French  in 
Can.  Ent,  xxi,  163,  Sept.,  1889.) 

64.  The  pitch- drop  worm. 
NephopUr}fx  {PiniptBiUt)  zimnMrmanni  Grote. 
Order  Lbpidoptera;  family  PvRALiDiE. 

In  June  and  July  wounding  the  trunk  of  the  red  and  white  pine 
below  the  insertion  of  the  branches,  the  presence  of  the  larva  being 
detected  by  the  exuding  pitch )  the  larva  livid  or  blackish  greeuj  eat- 
ing on  the  inner  side  of  the  bark  and  making  furrows  in  the  wood ;  in 
July  spinning  a  papery  cocoon,  the  moth  appearing  from  ten  to  four* 
teen  days  afterwards. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Grote  has  called  attention  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist 
(vol.  ix,  p.  161)  to  this  pest  of  the  red  pine  (Pinus  resinosa)  and  white 
pine  (Pinus  strohui).  The  caterpillar  occurs  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  when  the  trees  affected  show  by  the  exuding  pitch  that  they  are 
suffering  from  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  The  wound  occurs  on  the 
main  stem  below  the  insertion  of  the  branch.  The  worm  in  July  spins 
a  whitish,  thin,  papery  cocoon  in  the  mass  of  exuding  pitch,  which 
seems  to  act  as  a  protection  to  both  the  larva  and  the  chrysalis.  The 
moth  appears  in  ten  to  fourteen  days  after  the  cocoon  is  spun. 

Mr.  Grote  adds  that  the  worm  usually  infests  the  main  stem. at  the 
insertion  of  the.  branches ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  pitch  of  the  trees 
protects  the  caterpillars  no  wash  would  injure  the  insect;  hence  exter- 
mination with  the  knife  is  the  only  remedy. 

In  vol.  X  of  the  same  journal  (p.  20)  Mr.  0.  D.  Zimmerman,  the  origi- 
nal discoverer  of  this  pest,  gives  some  further  account  of  it.    He  writes 
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that  there  is  scarcely  a  pine  more  than  4  feet  high  on  his  srrounds 
which  is  not  more  or  less  affected  by  this  borer.  ^^  I  have  foand  it  on 
Ptntw  strobtiSj  P.  rubra  or  resinosa,  P.  austriacay  P.  sylvestris,  P.  cembra^ 
Oorsican,  lofty  Bothan  and  Bassian  pines.  P.  sylvestris  seems  to  suffer 
most,  as  the  limbs,  and  often  the  main  stems,  are  constantly  breaking 
off.  Only  a  few  days  ago  one  of  onr  finest  specimens  of  P.  $trobu$  (a 
tree  over  30  feet  in  height  and  almost  perfect  in  shape)  had  aboat  6  feet 
of  the  top  broken  off-— the  effects  of  this  borer.  I  am  in  hopes  the  small 
parasitic  flies  I  found  in  the  larva  will  soon  get  the  npper  hand,  so  as 
to  keep  them  in  check.'' 

Additional  observations  have  also  been  made  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Kellioott, 
who  states*  that  the  moth  is  pretty  widely  spread,  as  it  occars  not  only 
in  foreign  and  native  pines  in  and  about  Buffalo,  but  that  he  has  '^foond 
it  quite  abundant  in  small  white  pines  of  the  forest  at  Gheektowaga,Erie 
County,  N.  T.  At  this  place  I  found  many  plants  had  been  dwarfed 
and  ruined  by  their  ravages.  It  also  occurs,  to  what  extent  I  am 
unable  to  say,  at  Hamburg  and  Olarence  Center,  in  the  same  county. 
I  recently  visited  a  portion  of  this  State,  Oswego  County,  formerly 
clad  to  some  considerable  extent  with  white  pine,  and  there  are  yet 
standing  some  virgin  forests  of  this  splendid  tree.  In  divers  places  in 
that  county  I  found  our  borer ;  it  is  so  abundant,  in  one  locality  at  least, 
that  i  t  proves  a  grave  enemy  to  the  young  pines  of  second  gro w  th  where 
the  primitive  trees  have  been  removed  by  the  lumbermen.  There  is 
near  Hastings  Center  an  old  slash  in  which  at  least  one-half  of  the 
many  such  small  pines  have  been  injured ;  indeed,  in  one  neglected 
comer,  among  scores  scarcely  one  tree  had  escaped.  In  this  instance, 
also,  many  pines  were  stunted,  while  some  thus  weakened  had  been 
broken  off  by  the  wind."  *  *  *  ^<  In  a  clump  of  pines,  whose  trunks 
were  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  diameter,  many  of  the  larger  ones  had 
been  <  boxed,'  i.  «.,  inclined  incisions  had  been  cut  by  the  axe  throngh 
the  sap-wood  in  order  to  catch  the  pitch  exuding  from  the  wounds 
Around  the  borders  of  these  ^  boxes '  the  galleries  with  both  pupa 
skins  and  living  larv»  were  plentiful.  It  appears  that  the  larva  can  not 
penetrate  the  outer  bark  of  other  than  quite  tender  trees }  nor  oonld  I 
find  evidence  of  their  attacking  the  branches  of  larger  trees,  although 
I  had  opportunity  to  examine  such  that  had  been  felled  during  the 
winter  just  past.  Since  the  larva  so  readily  takes  advantage  of  a 
wound,  may  it  not  stand  related  as  a  messmate  to  other  borers  f  *  *  * 
^'  I  have  found  the  moth's  galleries  in  both  trunk  and  branch,  both 
above  and  below  the  whorls  (usually  below),  sometimes  completely 
girdling  the  stem,  thus  killing  the  portion  above;  in  one  instanoel 
found  a  gallery  passing  from  one  whorl  to  the  one  above." 

This  larva,  observes  Dr.  Eellicott  (Eut.  Americana,  i,  1885,  p.  173), 
does  not  produce  so  large  an  excrescence  as  JEgeria  pinL  ^*  The 
excrescences  are  also  more  irregular,  often  a  mere  line  or  track  of 
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pitchy  exudation  marking  the  track  of  the  larva  from  whorl  to  whorl 
or  twig  to  twig.  This  larva  also  when  removed  from  its  burrow  lives 
bat  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  hardening  of  the  pitch.'' 

65.  Thb  white- hornkd  urocerus. 

Urocerua  alhicomU  Fabricias. 

OrdAr  Htmbnoptbra  ;  family  UROCERiDifi. 

A  large  black  fonr-winged  fly  an  inch  long,  having  some  resemblance  to  a  wasp, 
bat  with  a  stoat  cylindrical  body  having  the  head  and  abdomen  closely  joined  to  the 
thorax,  the  base  of  the  shanks  and  of  the  feet  white,  and  also  the  antennoe  except  at 
their  ends,  and  a  spot  behind  each  eye  and  another  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  the 
wings  smoky  transparent.  The  abdomen  ends  in  a  point  shaped  like  the  head  of  a 
spear,  below  which  is  a  straight  awMike  ovipositor  about  .40  long,  with  which  it 
bores  into  the  tree  to  deposit  its  eggs,  the  worm  from  which  forms  winding  barrows 
in  the  wood,  and  is  of  a  thick  cylindrical  form,  divided  into  thirteen  nearly  equal 
segments,  including  the  head,  which  is  small,  polished  and  horny,  the  last  segment 
being  largest  of  all  and  ending  in  a  conical  horn-like  point,  and  the  ander  side  with 
three  pairs  of  very  small  legs  anteriorly. 

These  insects  vary  considerably  in  their  colors  and  marks,  and  the 
two  sexes  are  very  dissimilar.  The  male,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  is 
black,  with  a  white  spot  behind  each  eye,  and  a  flattened  rost-colored 
abdomen.    (Harris's  Treatise,  p.  427.) 

66.  Thb  tellow-bandbd  urocerus. 

Urocerus  abdominalis  Harris. 

A  four- winged  fly  similar  to  the  foregoing,  about  0.80  long,  of  a  blae-black  color 
with  from  two  to  four  of  the  middle  segments  of  its  abdomen  bright  orange  yellow, 
and  also  a  broad  band  on  the  anteunse  and  the  four  forward  legs  except  at  their  bases, 
its  wings  hyaline,  tinged  at  the  tips  with  a  smoky  color.  There  is  sometimes  a  yeUow 
spot  behind  each  eye,  and  the  hind  knees  and  some  or  all  of  the  joints  of  the  hind  feet 
are  asaally  yellow.  My  specimens  are  males,  nor  has  any  female  answering  to  this 
been  found,  and  I  am  forced  to  entertain  suspicions  that  it  is  the  true  male  of  the 
preceding  species.    These  insects  are  not  common .    ( Harris's  Treatise,  p.  428. ) 

67.  Bembeeia  sequoia  Hy.  Edw. 
Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  ^OERiADiE. 

In  1881  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  wrote  us  that  this  ^gerian  was  devas- 
tating the  pine  forests  of  Mendocino  County,  .California,  and  was  partic- 
ularly destructive  to  Sequoia  sempervirens,  Pinus  ponderosa^  and  Pinus 
lamberUana.  The  eggs  appear  to  be  laid  in  the  axils  of  the  branches, 
the  young  caterpillar  boring  in  a  tortuous  manner  about  its  retreat, 
thus  diverting  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  causing  large  resinous  nodules 
to  form  at  the  place  of  its  workings.  These  gradually  harden,  the 
branch  beyond  them  dies,  and  the  tree  at  last  succumbs  to  its  insig- 
nificant enemies.  Hundreds  of  fine  trees  in  the  forests  of  the  region 
indicated  are  to  be  seen  in  various  stages  of  decay.     A  similar  habit 
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seems  to  prevail  in  the  life-history  of  Soiapt^ron  pini  Kellicott,  a  species 
described  by  its  author  in  the  Can.  Entom.,  1881.    (See  p.  726.) 

ifolA.— Male.  ForewiDgs  with  the  margins  all  black,  the  costal  edge  rather  broad. 
Hind  wings,  with  the  costal  and  base  of  the  abdominal  margin^  pale  yellow.  Beneath^ 
the  forewings  have  the  margins  lemon  yellow,  as  far  as  the  discal  mark,  beyond 
this,  black.  Hind  wings  as  on  the  upper  side.  Head  and  antennsBjet  black.  Palpi 
lemon  yellow,  black  at  the  sides.  Fore  femora,  orbits  of  eyes  and  base  of  wings 
beneath  lemon  yellow.  Middle  and  hind  femora  black.  Tibi»  lemon  yellow,  bor- 
dered with  black.  Thorax  with  collar,  tegoles,  the  two  narrow  dorsal  lines,  and  a 
basal  line  lemon  yellow.  Abdomen,  wi  th  all  the  segments  except  the  fourth,  narrowly 
bordered  with  rich  lemon  yellow.  Caudal  tuft  yellow  below,  blackish  abore. 
Female  similar,  but  a  little  larger  and  more  robust,  the  abdominal  band  broader  and 
better  defined.    Expanse  of  wings,  male,  24<»<» ;  female,  30°™.    (H.  Edwards.) 

68.  The  pine  blight. 

Coccus  pinicortieis  Fitch. 

Order  Hemiptera;  family  CocciDiE. 

Externally,  upon  the  smooth  bark  of  young  trees,  patches  of  white  flocculent  down- 
like matter,  covering  exceedingly  minute  lice,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  (Trans. 
N.  T.  State  Ag.  Sjc.,  1854,  p.  871.  Compare  also  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  Shimer  in 
Trans.  Amer.  Soc.,  ii,  pp.  383-385.) 

AFFBOTING  THE  TWIOS. 

69.  The  white-pine  weevil. 
Piseodes  airohi  Peck. 
(Larva,  Plate  xxiii ;  Fig.  5 ;  pupa,  fig.  6;  also  Plate  xxvii.) 
Order  Coleoptbra;  family  CuRCUUONiDiB. 

In  May,  depositing  numerous  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the  topmost  shoot  of  young  tieee, 
the  larvfiB  from  which  mine  in  the  wood  and  pith,  causing  the  shoot  to  wither  and  die, 
thereby  occasioning  a  crook  or  fork  in  the  body  of  the  tree  at  this  point ;  an  oblong 
oval  and  rather  narrow  weevil  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dull  dark  chest- 
nut-brown  color,  with  two  dots  on  the  thorax ;  the  scutel  and  a  short  irregular  band 
back  of  the  middle  of  the  wing-covers  milk  white,  the  wing-oovers  also  variegmted 
with  a  few  patches  of  tawny  yellow. 

For  many  years  past  our  attentioa  has  been  drawn  to  the  deformities 
produced  in  forest  trees  by  this  beetle,  as  well  as  the  injury  it  oommits 
in  plantations  and  to  ornamental  trees  on  lawns  and  aboat  houses. 

Dr.  Fitch  has  already  outlined  the  natural  history  of  the  insect  in  his 
fourth  reiK)rt.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  detect  the  beetle  in  the 
act  of  egg-laying.  Fitch  says  that  the  weevil  deposits  her  eggs  in  tiie 
bark  of  the  topmost  shoot  of  the  tree,  dropping  one  in  a  place  at  irreg- 
ular intervals  through  its  whole  length.  ^<  The  worm  which  hatches 
from  these  eggs  eats  its  way  inwards  and  obliquely  downwards  till  it 
reaches  the  pith,  in  which  it  mines  its  burrow  onwards  a  shortdistance 
farther,  the  whole  length  of  its  track  being  only  ab^ut  half  an  inoh. 
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But  sach  a  namber  of  young  weevils  are  usually  placed  in  the  affected 
shoots  that  many  of  them  are  cramped  and  discommoded  for  want  of 
room.  The  worm  on  approaching  the  pith  often  finds  there  is  another 
worm  there,  occupying  the  very  spot  to  which  he  wished  to  penetrate. 
He  thereupon,  to  avoid  intrusion  upon  his  neighbor,  turns  downward, 
and  completes  his  burrow  in  the  wood  outside  of  the  pith.  Those,  also, 
which  enter  the  pith,  are  often  unable  to  extend  their  galleries  so  far  as 
is  their  custom  without  running  into  those  of  others.  When  its  onward 
course  is  thus  arrested,  the  worm  feeds  upon  the  walls  of  its  burrow 
until  it  obtains  the  amount  of  nutriment  it  requires  and  is  grown  to  its 
full  size." 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  probably  similar  in  shape,  but  consider- 
ably larger  than  those  deposited  by  the  timber  beetles,  whose  eggs  and 
larval  development  are  figured  and  described  in  the  third  report  of 
the  United  States  Entomological  Commission  (p.  280,  Plate  xxii,  figs. 
1,  8, 9, 10.  See  also  p.  722.)  According  to  Batzeburg,  the  European  P. 
notatus  lays  its  eggs  in  the  lower  internodes  of  youd^  plants,  boring 
into  the  sap-wood  with  its  beak.  Its  habits  thus  differ  much  from  our 
species,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  terminal  shoot.  The  grub  or 
larva  does  not  differ  from  those  of  other  borers  found  in  the  pine,  as 
there  is  a  great  persistence  of  form  in  boring  grubs,  both  of  the  weevil 
family  and  the  bark-borers  or  Scolytids.  The  grub  of  Pisaodes  strobi 
(Plate  xxn,  fig.  5)  is  rather  slenderer  than  those  of  Eylurgus^  Dendroe- 
tonusy  or  Hylurgops  pinifex.  Compared  with  the  latter  very  common 
borer  the  body  is  8"^  in  length,  while  that  of  H.  pinifex  is  only  5  to  6°*" 
in  length. 

While  from  their  similar  tunnel-making  habits  the  larvse  of  the  two 
families  mentioned  are,  owing  to  adaptation  to  their  surroundings,  very 
similar,  the  pupae  are  very  unlike,  those  of  the  white-pine  weevil  being 
at  a  glance  distinguishable  by  their  long  snout,  which  is  folded  on  the 
breait,  and  the  beetle,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  has  a  long,  slender  snout, 
while  the  body  is  reddish  brown,  with  two  irregular  white  spots,  one 
behind  the  middle  of  each  wing-cover.  When  engaged  in  laying  their 
eggs  at  the  reddish-brown  extremity  of  a  pine  twig,  near  the  buds, 
these  weevils  are  undoubtedly  protected  by  their  shape  and  color  from 
the  observation  of  birds,  some  kinds  of  which  are  constantly  on  the 
search  for  such  beetles. 

While  living  in  their  "  mines''  or  tunnels,  the  grubs  are  exposed  to 
manifold  dangers  from  carnivorous  grubs,  particularly  the  young  of 
beetles  of  the  family  TenebrianidcBj  etc.  We  have  not  detected  any  Ich- 
neumon or  Ohalcid  larvae  or  flies  in  their  burrows,  but  these  are  not 
uncommon  in  those  of  the  Scolytid  bark-borers.  At  all  events  these 
insect  enemies  keep  the  larval  pine  weevils  within  due  limits,  otherwise 
their  injurious  effects  in  forests  would  be  more  marked. 

The  presence  of  the  grub  of  the  white-pine  weevil  in  a  branch  or 
twig  or  under  the  bark  of  a  young  or  old  tree,  may  be  at  once  known  by 
its  peculiar  cells.    When  the  grub  is  full-fed  and  ready  to  change  to  the 
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chrysalis  state,  it  either  transforms  within  a  small  branch  in  the  pith  or 
ander  the  bark.  In  the  latter  case  it  sinks  an  oval  cylindrical  hole  in 
the  pith  wood,  and  bnilds  up  over  it,  in  the  space  between  the  loosened 
bark  and  the  wood  itself  a  white  covering,  composed  of  the  long  chips 
or  fibers  of  the  pith  wood,  the  little  fibers  being  closely  interwoven  and 
matted  together,  so  as  to  form  a  cocoon  of  a  tolerably  firm  consistence, 
which  contrasts  in  its  white  color  with  the  under  side  of  the  bark.  The 
cocoon  thus  made  is  not  usually,  if  ever,  lined  with  silk.  The  length  of 
the  entire  cell  is  12°*" ;  its  breadth  is  5°*°.  Hylurgus  terebrans  con- 
structs similar  cells,  but  they  are  much  smaller.  Most  of  the  bark- 
borers,  however,  do  not  transform  in  such  cells,  but  in  their  tunnels. 

While  the  insect  is  especially  abundant  in  Maine,  I  have  also  found 
it  in  abundance  in  September  on  the  ornamental  white  pine  bushes  on 
the  grounds  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst,  Mass.  When 
the  white  pine  is  set  out  on  plantations  it  has  thus  {at  been  tolerably 
free  from  the  attacks  of  this  pest.  On  the  extensive  plantation  of  Henry 
O.  Bussell,  e8q.,'at  Greenwich,  B.  I.,  who  has  planted  trees  on  a  larger 
scale  than  any  one  else  in  New  England,  only  scattered  trees  have  been 
affected.  Fig.  2,  Plate  xxvii,  has  been  drawn  from  a  terminal  twig  on 
one  of  these  trees.  Part  of  the  twig  was  mined  under  the  bark,  the 
tunnels  ran  close  together,  there  being  seven  or  eight  on  one  side  of  a 
twig  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  run  up  and  down 
the  twig,  more  or  less  parallel,  beginning  small,  when  the  larvsB  hatched 
and  becoming  slightly  larger  as  the  grub  grew,  until  at  the  end  of  4 
or  5  inches  they  sink  into  the  cell,  the  grub  having  become  full-fed 
and  making  its  cell  designed  for  its  final  transformation. 

When  the  pith  is  mined,  the  cells  form  enlargements  of  the  tunnel, 
and  in  the  case  before  us  the  cells  are  so  thick  as  to  touch  each  other, 
there  being  six  cells  in  a  length  of  not  over  two  inches.  When  the  cells 
are  made  exteriorly,  but  under  the  bark,  they  are  usually  about  an 
inch  apart,  and  as  we  have  said,  at  once  by  their  light  color  and  convex 
surface,  attract  attention  when  the  bark  is  torn  off. 

While  this  weevil  does  much  injury  to  the  young  white  pine  trees,  it 
is  by  no  means  restricted  to  such  growths,  but  lays  its  eggs  in  the  bark 
and  mines  the  sap-wood  of  large  pines  and  other  coniferous  trees. 

Thus  I  have  found  the  beetles  more  commonly,  and  in  different  stages 
of  growth,  in  the  white  pine  April  24;  at  this  date  the  beetles  begin 
to  appear;  and  the  beetles  do  not  all  make  their  exit  from  under 
the  bark  and  fly  about  by  the  end  of  spring,  but  I  have  found  the  beetles 
under  the  bark  May  30,  and  even  as  late  as  the  11th  of  August,  when 
a  pupa  and  beetle  occurred,  the  latter  somewhat  pale  and  immature. 

This  weevil  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  bark  of  spruce  trees  6  to 
10  inches  in  diameter,  where  I  have  found  them  during  the  middle  of 
August  at  Brunswick,  ^Me.  The  grub  and  pupa  occurred  near  the  Glen 
House,  White  Mountain,  New  Hampshire,  at  the  end  of  July  in  the  fir ; 
on  the  30th  of  July  I  took  five  mature  beetles  from  under  the  bark  of 
a  hemlock  tree.    I  have  never  noticed,  however,  spruce,  fir  or  hemlock 
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trees  which  had  been  deformed,  as  is  notnucommonly  the  case  with  tbe 
white  piue. 

The  life-history  of  this  weevil,  then,  iu  brief,  is  as  follows :  The  eggs 
are  laid  early  in  saminer,  at  intervals,  on  the  teriDioal  shoots  of  the 
white  pine,  or  sometimes  iu  the  bark  of  old  troes ',  the  grab  on  hatching 
bores  into  the  pith,  or  simply  mines  the  sap-wood ;  it  becomes  fall-grown 
at  the  end  of  summer,  hibernates,  and  transforms  in  the  spring  to  the 
papa,  most  of  the  beetles  appearing  through  May,  when  they  pair  and 
the  eggs  are  laid,  bat  some  delay  their  appearance  till  Jane,  July,  and 
even  August. 

Thus  far  we  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  remarkable  effects  produced 
by  the  grubs  upon  the  young  trees.  When  the  terminal  shoot  of  a  small 
tree,  say  4  or  5  feet  high,  is  filled  in  midsummer  with  these  grubs,  per- 
haps fifteen  or  twenty,  or  more,  gouging  or  tunneling  the  inner  bark 
and  sap-wood,  and  for  a  part  of  the  way  eating  the  pith,  the  shoot,  with 
the  lateral  ones  next  to  it>,  as  well  as  the  stock  immediately  below  the 
terminal  shoot,  will  wilt  and  gradually  die ;  the  bark  will  loosen,  the 
pitch  will  ooze  out,  and  by  September  the  shoot  will  be  nearly  dead, 
black,  and  the  bark  cov<jred  externally  with  white  masses  of  dry  pitch. 

The  tree  thus  pruned  will  fail  for  one  and  probably  several  succeed- 
ing summers  to  send  out  a  new  terminal  shoot ;  the  result  will  be  that 
the  adjoining  lateral  shoots  will  continue  to  grow,  their  direction  will 
be  changed  to  a  nearly  upright  one,  and  instead  of  a  tall  shapely  young 
tree,  destined  to  be>  the  pride  of  the  forest — and  there  is  no  finer  orna- 
mental evergreen  tree  in  our  lawns  or  parks  than  the  white  pine— it  be- 
comes distorted,  prematurely  bent,  or  its  noble  shaft  becomes  replaced 
by  one,  two,  or  half  a  dozen  or  more  stunted,  shriveled  aspirants  for 
leadership. 

In  walking  through  any  forest  of  white  pines  of  secondary  growth  in 
l^ew  England  or  northern  New  York,  one's  attention  is  drawn  to  these 
deformed  trees.  They  are  not  necessarily  dwarfed,  as  some  are  among 
the  largest  and  noblest  trees  of  the  wood.  They  may  occur  singly,  but 
often  there  are  several,  differently  afi;ected,  growing  near  each  other, 
thoagh  not  in  clumps.  Some  have  but  a  single  bend,  a  single  shoot 
growing  up,  the  original,  and  perhaps  several,  lateral  shoots,  having 
been  destroyed  5  one,  we  well  remember,  consists  of  two  shafts  which 
separate  about  6  feet  from  the  ground  (see  Plate  xxvii,  fig.  3). 

The  most  remarkable  example  which  we  have  seen  in  the  Maine  woods 
stood  in  a  wood  southwest  of  Bowdoin  College,  but  which  has  since 
been  cut  down.  Fortanately,  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  tree, 
we  requested  Prof.  G.  L.  Vose,  then  of  Bowdoin  College,  to  make  a 
drawing  of  the  tree.  He  kindly  sent  us  the  accompanying  excellent 
sketch  (see  also  Plate  xxvii,  fig.  4),  in  part  reproduced,  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  giving  the  measurements  of  the  tree : 

Brunswick,  Mb.,  September  5,  1881. 
I  send  yoQ  a  sketch  of  the  tree,  not,  as  yon  will  see,  in  any  way  as  a  work  of  art, 
S8 1  make  no  pretense  in  that  line,  bat  as  a  botanic  specimen.    The  arrangement  of 
5  ENT 47 
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branches  is  according  to  nature.  I  took  a  point  about  150  feet  southwest  of  the  tree, 
so  as  to  separate  all  of  the  branches.  The  height  is  about  100  feet ;  the  height  of 
trunk  before  it  begins  to  branch,  12  feet ;  circumference  at  4  feet  above  ground,  10 
feet ;  at  2  feet  above  gronnd,  10  feet  9  inches.    The  spread  of  the  top  is  35  or  40  feet. 


Fio.  267.— A  giant  pine,  deformed  by  the  weevil.    Yoae  d&L 

Looked  at  sideways  the  tree  is  not  so  symmetrical.  The  sketch  is  just  as  I  made  it 
on  the  ground.  I  thought  I  would  not  work  over  it  at  home,  as  I  might  change  it 
by  so  doing. 

Very  truly,  «.  ever.  , -vG^p^le^,^ 
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Fig.  5,  Plate  xxvii,  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  white  pine  tree  in  East 
Providence,  B.  I.,  which  is  of  the  same  general  shape,  but  a  smaller 
and  shorter  tree,  still  growing  in  a  thick  wood,  its  fellows,  however, 
mnch  smaller.  The  tree  is  about  70  feet  in  height  and  32  inches  thick 
before  it  branches,  the  trunk  sending  out  nine  branches,  the  lowermost 
being  about  3  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  these  two  examples  we  should  judge  that  the  terminal  shoot  only 
was  destroyed  by  the  weevil,  while  the  lateral  shoots  survived,  but 
grew  more  vertically  than  they  would  have  done  If  the  terminal  shoot 
had  not  been  injured,  while  their  size  became  unnaturally  large. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  prevent  this  deformation  of  small  young 
trees  in  lawns  and  about  houses  or  even  on  large  plantations  if  the  dis- 
ease is  combated  in  time ;  the  wilting  terminal  twig  should  be  exam- 
ined and  the  grubs  cut  out.  If  a  wash  of  Paris  green  were  applied  or 
a  block  of  carbolic  acid  soap  securely  placed  in  the  crotch  the  grubs 
would  be  destroyed  or  driven  off.  The  time  to  apply  the  remedies  is  at 
the  middle  or  end  of  July. 

We  add  Fitch's  account  of  this  weevil : 

This  is  a  common  insect  in  New  York,  and  specimens  of  it  may  be  found  around 
and  npon  pine  trees  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
but  it  is  in  the  month  of  May  that  they  are 
abroad  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  it  is 
chiefly  at  that  time  that  their  eggs  are  depos- 
ited. Tonng  thrifty-growing  pines  are  its  fa- 
vorite resort,  and  among  these  it  selects  those 
that  are  most  vigorous,  and  whose  topmost 
shoot  has  made  the  greatest  advance  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  I  have  seen  it  so  numerous  ^  ^  ^  o^ 
that  not  only  the  topmost  shoots  of  every  Pio.  368.— White-plne  weevil;  a,  larva;  o, 
tree  in  the  grove,  but  many  of  the  lateral  ones  ^^3^^''^®^  *'*"*''  '^"^  time«.-Ppom 
also,  were  invaded  and  destroyed  by  it. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  its  smooth  straight  growth  to  such  a  lofty  height  that  the 
pine  has  been  prized  beyond  any  other  timber  for  large  buildings  and  bridges,  and 
is  especially  valua  >le  for  the  masts  of  ships.  So  very  highly  were  the  American 
pines  esteemed  for  this  last  purpose,  at  an  early  day,  that  they  were  ranked  with  the 
precious  metals,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  State  of  New  York  were 
originaUy  granted  by  the  British  crown,  with  an  explicit  reservation  of  *'A11  mines 
of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  also  all  White  and  other  sorts  of  Pine  trees  fit  for  Masts,  of 
the  growth  of  twenty-four  inches  diameter  and  upwards  at  twelve  inches  from  the 
earth,  for  Masts  for  the  Royal  Navy  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors/'  under  the  strin- 
gent condition  that ''  If  they,  our  said  grantees  or  any  of  them,  their  or  any  of  their 
heirs  or  assigns,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  by  their  or  any  of  their  privity,  con- 
sent or  procurement  shall  fell,  cut  down  or  otherwise  destroy  any  of  the  Pine  trees 
by  these  presents  reserved  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  or  hereby  intended  so  to- 
be,  wlthont  the  Royal  Licence  of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors  for  so  doing  first  had  and 
obtained,  that  then,  and  in  any  of  these  cases,  this  our  present  grant,  and  every  thing 
therein  contained,  shall  cease  and  be  absolutely  void,  and  the  lands  and  premisea 
hereby  granted  shall  revert  to  and  vest  in  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  as  if  this  our 
present  grant  had  not  been  made,  any  thing  herein  before  contained  to  the  contrary 
in  any  wise  notwithstanding."  Now  the  perfect  straightness  of  the  pine,  which  has 
adapted  it  so  eminently  for  this  important  use,  and  has  oaosed  it  to  be^thns  valued, 
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depends  apon  the  healthy  growth  of  its  leading  shoot  for  a  loon:  sncoession  of  ye 
If  this  leading  shoot  is  destroyed  the  onward  growth  of  the  tree  is  checked  antil 
one  of  the  lateral  shoots  starts  upward  and  becomes  the  leading  shoot.  Bat  this 
causes  a  crook  in  the  body  of  the  tree  at  th6  place  where  this  latter  shoot  originally 
arose,  aud  thus  the  main  value  of  the  tree  is  destroyed.  And  it  would  appear  to  be 
a  spirit  of  pure  malevolence  that  instigates  the  white-pine  weevil  to  select  the  lead- 
ing shoot  of  this  tree  in  which  to  deposit  its  eggs,  when  its  young  can  be  nourished 
equally  well  in  the  lateral  shoots,  where  they  would  do  little  ii^jnry,  or  perhaps 
would  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  tree  by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  branches^  and 
thus  promoting  the  upward  growth  of  the  main  trunk. 

The  tree  that  is  attacked  continues  its  growth  upward  during  the  fore  part  of  the 
season  as  usual,  sending  out  from  the  summit  of  the  shoot  that  is  infested  a  leading 
shoot,  with  a  number  of  lateral  branches  around  its  base.  But  the  g^rowth  of  these 
new  succulent  twigs  is  arrested,  and  they  begin  to  wilt  and  wither  about  the  middle 
of  July,  the  worms  having  by  this  time  become  so  large  and  mined  and  wounded  the 
stalk  below  to  such  an  extent  that  its  juices  are  exhausted,  and  it  fails  to  transmit 
any  nourishment  to  these  tender  green  shoots  at  the  summit,  which  consequently  dry 
up  and  perish. 

If  the  affected  shoot  be  now  examined,  little  oval  cells  about  0.30  long,  placed 
lengthwise  of  the  stalk,  will  be  discovered  all  along  its  center,  so  close  in  some  places 
that  their  ends  are  in  contact,  and  in  other  places  more  or  less  widely  separated, 
with  the  intervening  space  stuffed  with  sawdust,  whilst  here  and  there  m  the  wood 
on  each  side  of  the  pith  similar  cells  show  themselves.  In  each  of  these  cavities  lies 
a  white  glos  y  worm,  its  body  soft,  plnmp,  and  curved  into  an  arch,  0.30  long,  and 
not  quite  a  third  as  broad  at  its  anterior  part  where  it  is  broailest. 

This  larva  is  divided  by  transverse  constrictions  into  thirteen  segments,  including 
the  head,  with  the  breathing  pores  forming  a  row  of  small  round  tawny  yellow  dots 
along  each  side.  Its  head  is  about  half  the  width  of  the  body,  round,  flattened,  pol- 
ished and  horn  like,  tawny  yellow,  with  an  impressed  line  along  its  middle,  a  fiunt 
whitish  line  on  each  side  parallel  with  this,  and  a  more  distinct  transverse  arched 
white  line  anteriorly,  and  a  minute  black  dot  on  each  side  representing  the  eye ;  the 
month  darker  colored,  with  the  points  of  the  mandibles  slightly  projecting,  these 
organs  being  black,  triangular,  and  with  exceedingly  minute  sharp  teeth  along  their 
inner  edge.  The  neck  has  two  smooth  pale  tawny-yellow  spots  above.  It  has  no 
feet,  but  their  places  are  supplied  by  roundish  elevations  of  the  skin  on  the  under 
side  of  the  three  segments  next  to  the  head.  The  sarface  shows  a  few  very  fine  short 
hairs,  particularly  on  the  ends. 

These  larvse  change  to  pupte  and  to  perfect  insects  in  their  cells,  the  latter  coming 
abroad  mostly  early  in  the  spring.  The  Hhort  description  at  the  commencement  of 
this  acconut  will  suffice  to  distinguish  this  weevil  from  all  our  other  species.  It  Taries 
in  its  length  from  0.20  to  0.30.  Dr.  Harris  thinks  they  are  more  than  a  year  in 
obtaining  their  growth,  but  I  am  quite  confident  the  eggs  deposited  in  the  spring 
become  mature  beetles  by  the  following  spring  or  earlier. 

In  midsummer,  as  soon  as  the  shoot  in  which  these  insects  are  nestling  becomes  witii- 
ered  and  dry,  the  thin  bark  covering  it  is  commonly  seen  to  be  broken  and  peeled  off 
in  spots,  or  all  its  lower  part  is  torn  away,  and  newly  periorated  holes,  larger  than  the 
mouths  of  the  burrows  of  this  insect,  may  be  observed  here  and  there  in  the  wood.  This 
is  the  work  of  small  birds,  which  are  very  efficient  and  serviceable  In  ferreting  out 
and  devouring  the  larvsB  and  pupse  of  this  weevil.  And,  in  addition  to  these,  it  has 
several  insect  enemies  which  aid  in  restraining  it  from  becoming  excessively  nomer- 
ous.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  inroads  which  are  hereby  made  upon  its  ranks, 
this  is  quite  a  common  insect  in  every  part  of  our  State  and  country  where  the  pine 
^boundS;  deforming  these  valuable  trees  and  retarding  their  growth.  The  proprietor 
bf  every  grove  of  young  pines  should  therefore  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  them  every 
year,  in  August  or  September,  and  cut  or  break  off  the  top  of^every  tree  that  is 
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blighted  by  these  weeTils  and  commit  it  to  the  flames.  With  eTery  shoot  that  is 
thas  treated,  from  teu  to  fifty  or  more  of  these  weevils  will  be  destroyed,  which 
otherwise  will  come  abroad  the  following  year  to  dwarf  and  deform  a  number  of  the 
other  trees  in  the  same  manner.  No  one,  on  casting  this  subject  over  in  his  mind  for 
a  moment  or  two,  will  doubt  but  that  a  few  hours  devoted  to  such  work,  or  a  whole 
day,  should  it  be  required,  will  be  time  well  spent,  and  labor  that  will  be  amply 
rewarded.'' 

To  the  foregoing  account,  copied  trom  Fitch's  Fourth  Beport,  we  will 
add  that  we  have  observed  the  weevil  in  all  its  stages  of  growth  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  under  the  bark  of  white  pine  shrubs,  the  last  of  April, 
the  larvsB  at  this  date  being  more  numerous  than  the  pupsB  or  beetles. 
Our  larvsB  were  .32  inch  long.  The  pupa  is  white,  the  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men being  square,  with  a  sharp  spine  on  each  side.  It  is  .30  inch  in 
length.  There  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  forests  of  Maine  trees,  from 
2  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  variously  distorted  by  the  attacks  in  early  life 
of  this  weevil. 

70.  The  white  pine  aphis. 

Lachnus  tirobi  Fitcb. 

Order  Homoptbra  ;  family  Aphid^. 

Colonies  of  plant-lice  on  the  ends  of  the  branohes,  puncturing  them  and  extracting 
their  juioesy  the  bark  of  the  infested  trees  having  a  peculiar  black  appearance ;  num- 
bers of  ants  in  company  with  them,  and  traveling  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  which  they  inhabit.  The  winged  individuals  0.20  long  to  the  tips  of  their 
wings,  black,  hairy,  and  sometimes  slightly  dusted  over  with  a  white  meal-like  pow- 
der, with  a  row  of  white  spots  along  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  the  thighs  dull 
pale-yellow  at  their  bases,  and  the  forewings  hyaline,  with  black  veins,  of  which 
the  forked  one  is  exceedingly  fine  and  slender.  The  wingless  individuals  far  more 
Dumerous,  0.12  long,  brownish  black  with  a  white  line  along  the  middle  of  the  thorax 
and  white  spots  along  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  sometimes  faint  or  want- 
ing, the  antennie  pale,  with  their  tips  black. 

71.  The  parallel  spittle- insect. 

Jphrophora  parallella  Say. 

Order  Hemiptera  (Homoptera);  family  CERCOPiDiB. 

In  June,  a  spot  of  white  froth,  resembling  spittle,  appearing  upon  the  bark  near 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  hiding  within  it  a  small  white  wingless  insect  having  six 
legs,  which  punctures  and  sucks  the  fluids  of  the  bark,  and  grows  to  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length  by  the  last  of  that  month,  and  then  becomes  a  pupa  of  a  similar 
appearance,  but  varied  more  or  less  with  dusky  or  black,  and  with  rudimentary 
wings  resembling  a  vest  drawn  closely  around  the  middle  of  its  body ;  the  latter  part 
of  July  changing  to  its  perfect  form,  with  wings  folly  grown,  and  then  no  longer 
covering  itself  with  foam,  but  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  season,  puncturing  and 
drawing  its  nourishment  from  the  bark  as  before.  The  perfect  insect  a  flattened 
oval  tree- hopper,  0.40  long,  with  its  wing-covers  held  in  form  of  a  roof,  its  color 
brown  from  numberless  blackish  punctures  upon  a  pale  ground,  a  smooth  whitish 
line  along  the  middle  of  its  back,  and  a  small  smooth  whitish  spot  in  the  center  of 
each  wing-cover,  its  abdomen  beneath  rnsty  brown.     (Fitch.) 
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The  reasoos  why  I  regard  this  species  as  pertaiuing  to  the  genus 
Aphrophora,  to  which  Say  had  assigned  it,  instead  of  the  genera  in 
which  it  has  recently  been  placed,  will  be  fonnd  stated  nnder  a  kindred 
species  in  lay  Third  Report,  No.  98.    (Fitch.) 

What  I  suppose  to  be  this  insect  is  also  very  common  on  the  pitch 
pine  at  Brunswick,  Me.  The  pupsB  are  common  late  in  July,  bnt  early 
In  Angust  the  insects  acquire  their  wings. 

72.  The  Saratoga  spittlb- insect. 

Aphrophora  saraiogensis  Fitch. 

A  similar  insect  with  the  same  habits  with  the  preceding,  bat  differing  from  it  io 
having  the  punctures  nncolored,  aud  the  head  above  with  its  anterior  and  posterior 
margins  parallel.  It  is  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  foregoing,  being  pale  tawny-yellow 
varied  with  white.  It  is  mnch  more  attached  to  the  pitch-pine  than  to  the  white 
pine,  and  is  very  common  upon  the  small  trees  of  that  kind  growing  npon  the  sandy 
plains  of  Saratoga  County.    (Fitch.) 

73.  The  pitch  fine  twig  tortrix. 

Reiinia  comstockiana  Fern  aid. 

Boring  into  the  twigs  and  small  branches  of  the  pitch-pine  (Pinu$  rigida),  oaoaing 
an  ezndation  of  resin;  yellow-brown  larvs,  about  10™™  (.39  inch)  long,  transforming 
within  the  burrow,  and  giving  forth  small  brown  and  gray  moths.     (Comstoek.) 

An  examination  of  the  pitch-pines  in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  past  sammer,*  revealed  the  fact  that  they  were 
infested  to  a  considerable  extent  by  a  heretofore  nndescribed  pest. 
Upon  the  smallest  twigs  and  limbs  and  npon  the  terminal  shoots  of  the 
trees  were  observed  exnding  at  intervals  masses  of  pitch,  mixed  with 
the  excremental  pellets  of  some  larva.  In  most  cases  there  were  two 
distinct  layers  of  the  resin  to  be  seen,  the  lower  dry,  hard,  whitish, 
weather-beaten,  having  evidently  been  exposed  daring  the  winter,  while 
the  upper  mass  was  fresh,  softer,  and  of  a  hoary,  bloish  color  on  the 
surface,  yellowish  beneath,  having  the  appearance  of  a  comparatively 
recent  exudation.  Tnese  resinous  lumps,  when  occurring  npon  twigs 
or  limbs,  were,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  upon  the  upper  side,  and 
were  seldom  found  upon  a  larger  limb  than  the  one  represented  in  the 
cut. 

A  longitudinal  section  through  one  of  these  lumps  showed  a  channel 
of  greater  or  less  size  leading  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  twig,  and 
extending  along  toward  its  base  for  a  distance  of  from  25  to  60""  (1  to 
2  inches).  In  this  burrow  was  found  a  rather  stout,  yellowish-brown 
larva,  apparently  nearly  full  grown,  and  measuring  about  10"™  (^ 
inch)  in  length.  In  other  burrows  the  short,  stout,  brown  pnpse  were 
found.    They  were  quite  active,  and  retreated  to  the  bottom  of  the 

•The  account  is  copied  textually  from  Professor  Com8took''irfieport.|l*=^79. 
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mine  when  the  resin  was  cat  into.    A  ring  of  strong  spines  snrrounded 
the  posterior  border  of  each  segment  and  enabled  them  to  move  about 


Fio.  259. — Retinia  eomstoekiana  Fernald,  larva,  pupa,  adult 
and  work.— From  Cumatock. 

in  the  mine  with  considerable  rapidity.  From  other  lumps  the  empty 
pupa  skin  was  protruding  for  half  its  length,  the  pupa  having  worked 
itself  to  that  position  before  giving  forth  the  moth. 

Some  of  the  burrows  examined  extended  in  both  directions  from  the 
point  of  entrance.  Occasionally,  also,  the  twig  at  the  point  where  the 
resin  exnded  was  completely  girdled,  and  in  other  cases  eaten  out  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  very  slight  force  woul^  suffice  to  break  it  off.  The 
larvae  were  in  some  cases  found  with  their  heads  at  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  opposite  was  the  case. 

The  moth  which  issues  from  the  burrows  is  quite  small  and  soberly 
colored.  In  the  figure  it  is  represented  natural  size;  the  darker  shades 
are  dark  rnst  color,  and  the  lighter  light  gray.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
TortricidsB,  the  larv»  of  which  are  usually  leaf-rollers. 
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From  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  we  conclade  that  there  are 
two  broods  of  this  insect  in  a  year,  and  that  the  second  brood  hiber- 
nates in  the  larva  state.  May  25,  barrows  were  foand  from  which  the 
moths  had  already  issaed.  In  the  breeding  cages  at  Washington  the 
moths  issaed  antil  Jane  20,  when  the  last  one  made  its  exit  Aagast 
23,  larvae  were  received  which  were  nearly  fall  grown,  and  were  pre- 
sumably of  the  second  brood.  In  the  following  Janaary  nearly  all  the 
larvae  foand  were  only  aboat  half  grown ;  none  were  more  than  two- 
thirds  grown. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  the  larvae  prepare  their  barrows  for  hiber- 
nation by  lining  them  with  delicate  layers  of  white  silk,  which  often 
form  tabes  closed  at  the  lower  end.  The  larva  remains  through  the 
winter  with  its  head  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  mine.  Before  the 
change  to  the  chrysalis  state,  however,  this  position  is  reversed  and  the 
head  is  towards  the  opening. 

Wherever  a  twig  is  pierced  and  bored  by  one  of  these  larvae  the  leaves 
begin  to  tarn  yellowish  and  the  twig  often  dies.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, more  than  one  of  the  larvae  are  to  be  foand  in  a  single  twig,  and 
this  of  coarse  more  certainly  insures  its  death.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  principal  damage  done  is  the  disfiguring  of  the  shape  of  the  tree  by 
the  destruction  of  the  terminal  shoots. 

The  moths  bred  from  the  barrows  were  submitted  to  Professor  Fer- 
nald,  who  decided  that  they  represented  a  new  species,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Betinia.  This  species  he  describes  in  the  Cana- 
dian Entomologist,  vol.  xi,  p.  157.  We  quote  Professor  Femald's  de- 
scription of  the  moth,  and  append  descriptions  of  the  larva  and  papa 
so  that  the  insect  may  be  recognized  in  whatever  stage  it  is  found. 

It  is  probably  this  caterpillar  which  in  the  summers  of  1873-^74  proved 
very  destructive  to  the  pitch-pine  bushes  in  and  about  Brunswick, 
Me.,  causing  the  upper  part  of  the  bush  to  turn  yellow  and  die. 

April  2,  1883,  we  found  a  larva  iu  a  burrow  situated  partly  in  pitch, 
head  downwards.  We  also  noticed  that  the  new  growth  of  leaves  at 
the  end  of  the  twig  infested  were  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  normal 
needles. 

The  moth. — Head  in  front,  basal  joints  of  antennie  and  palpi  white ;  last  joint  of 
palpi  and  a  few  soales  npon  the  ontside  of  the  middle  joint  dark  gray.  £yea  black, 
vertex  light  salphnr  yellow  to  straw  yellow,  antennie  dark  brown,  annnlated  with 
whitish.  Thorax  above  white,  with  a  few  scattered  grayscales;  beneath  silvery 
white.  Abdomen  above  light  brown,  with  a  silvery  Inster ;  lighter  at  the  end  of 
each  segment ;  beneath  lighter ;  last  segment  in  the  females  darker  brown  above  and 
beneath,  and  without  the  silverv  Inster.  Anal  taft  in  the  males  light  straw  color. 
Fore  and  middle  legs  light  brown,  femora  and  tibise  of  hind  legs  white,  tarsi  of  aU 
the  legs  brown,  ringed  with  white.  Forewings  ferrnginons  brown,  the  extreme 
costal  edge  from  base  to  near  the  apex  dark  brown.  A  nnmber  of  small  white  spots 
rest  upon  the  costa,  four  hairs  beyond  the  middle,  from  all  of  which  stripes  composed 
of  white  and  leaden-hued  scales  extend,  more  or  less  irregularly,  across  the  wing  at 
nearly  right  angles  with  the  costa,  and  having  something  of  a  wavy  appearance  in 
some  specimens,  with  some  indication  of  a  basal  patch,  a  central  and  subterminal 
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baDd  composed  of  the  leaden  and  white  Boales.  Fringes  light  browu  above  and  be- 
neath ;  forewings  light  brown  beneath ;  ferruginous  apically,  with  the  white  spots 
of  the  costa  well  indicated.  Hind  wings  above  and  beneath  grayish  brown,  with  a 
tinge  of  ferruginous  in  some  specimens  and  with  darker  irrorations  on  the  costa 
and  outwardly ;  fringes  long  at  the  anal  angle,  somewhat  lighter  and  with  a  darker 
line  near  the  base.  Expanse  of  female,  18-20™" ;  male  18-20"".  Habitat.— Ithaca, 
N.  T.    Described  from  two  males  and  liiree  females. 

I  have  provisionally  referred  this  species  to  the  genus  Betiniay  for 
although  it  agrees  with  the  definition  of  the  genus  as  given  by  Heine- 
maun  in  other  respects,  the  venation  of  the  forewing  differs  in  the 
origin  of  veins  four  and  five,  which  are  not  from  the  same  point,  but  a 
little  remote  from  each  other;  the  distance  between  veins  five  and  six 
at  their  origin  is  about  twice  the  distance  between  veins  four  and  five. 

The  moth  has  also  been  taken  by  Mr.  Otto  Lugger  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Larva. — Length,  when  full-grown,  12"",  cylindrical,  tapering  very  slightly  at  the 
ends.  General  color  yeUowish;  head,  thoracic  plate,  and  piliferous  spots  brown  and 
highly  polished ;  anal  plate  dusky  and  somewhat  polished,  under  a  high  power  cov- 
ered with  shallow  pits.  The  piliferous  warts  are  large  and  quite  prominent,  each 
bearing  a  stiff  hair.  Their  arrangement  is  normal.  The  anal  shield  is  furnished 
with  two  transverse  rows  of  four  hairs  each ;  the  posterior  row,  from  a  dorsal  view, 
appearing  to  fringe  the  end  of  the  body.  The  stigmata  are  light  colored,  surrounded 
by  a  dark-brown  chttinous  ring.    Thoracic  legs  and  bases  of  prolegs  brownish. 

The  young  larvse  differ  in  being  darker  colored.  The  head  and  thoracic  shield  are 
lighter;  the  piliferous  spots  are  hardly  discernible ;  the  stigmata  are  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  larva,  and  their  dark  circumference  is  very  strongly 
marked. 

Pupa, — Length,  7"".  General  color  dark  shining  brown,  darkest  on  dorsum  of 
thorax  and  head  ;  wing-sheaths  broad,  extending  to  third  abdominal  segment.  The 
posterior  border  of  each  abdominal  segment  dorsally  elevated  to  a  spiny  ridge,  bear- 
ing many  strong  back  ward -directed  spines.  Anal  segment  somewhat  truncate,  with 
a  number  of  slender  hooked  filaments.  Eyes  very  black  and  prominent.  Between  the 
eyes  two  pairs  of  the  hooked  filaments,  having  their  origins  close  together  and 
spreading.    (Comstock.) 

Two  species  of  Ichneumonid  parasites  have  been  bred  from  the  larvae, 
both  furnished  with  long  ovipositors  to  pierce  the  resinous  mass.  One 
is  a  species  of  Agathis ;  the  other  is  Ephialtes  comstocMi  Cresson,  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Comstock's  Report. 

74.  The-  pinb  moth  of  nantucket. 
Betinia  frusirana  Scndder. 
Order  Lepidoptbra  ;  family  ToRTRiciDiE. 
(Plate  VII.) 

Infesting  the  new  growth  of  the  pitch-pine  (P.  rigida)  and  Pinu9  inops  (and  perhaps 
of  other  species),  spinning  a  delicate  web  around  the  terminal  bud,  and  mining  both 
the  twigs  and  the  bases  of  the  leaves ;  one  or  several  small  yellowish  larv^  which 
transform  within  grayish  cocoons,  either  in  their  burrows  or  fastened  to  the  twigs 
and  become  small  copper-colored  moths,  with  wing  expanse  of  12*"™  (.47  inch). 
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We  reprodace,  with  the  author's  permissiou,  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Scudder's  pamphlet  with  the  above  title,  pablished  by  the  Massacha- 
setts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricalture,  Boston,  1883 : 

The  pines  on  the  island  of  Naotaclcet  (Pinus  rigida  Miller),  set  ont  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  are  fast  dying  in  large  numbers  from  a  cause  hitherto  anknown. 
A  great  many  have  already  perished,  and  most  of  the  living  trees  look  sickly.  Oo 
the  **  Old  South  Road/'  from  Nantucket  to  Siasoonset,  all  the  trees  on  one  side  of  the 
road  are  quite  dead,  or  fast  dying,  while  upon  the  opposite  they  are  comparatively 
healthy  looking,  although  seriously  afifected. 

On  September  19,  1876, 1  went  to  this  spot  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  difficulty. 
I  chose  first  a  dead  tree  on  Mr.  Crosby's  land,  and  out  it  down,  carefully  examining 
the  trunk,  boughs,  t«?igs,  bark,  and  roots ;  there  was  no  sign  of  the  work  of  any 
insect  sufficient  to  have  caused  the  death  of  the  tree — none  more  than  would  be 
found  on  any  healthy  tree.  Next  I  selected  a  tree  that  was  nearly  dead,  the  upper- 
most boughs  only  being  in  leaf,  and  a  few  bunches  of  needles  appearing  at  different 
points  on  the  trunk.  I  cut  this  down  and  examined  the  trunk,  boughs,  bark,  and 
roots  as  before,  with  negative  results ;  but  when  I  searched  the  living  twigs  I  found, 
always  at  the  extreme  tips,  a  great  many  recently  dead  needles,  and  in  connection 
with  them  a  small  lepidopterous  insect,  and  in  such  numbers,  both  here  and  on  hun- 
dreds of  trees  afterwards  examined,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  inaeet 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  only  other  insect  at  all  common  was  the  larva 
of  a  geometrid  moth,  which  had  nibbled  the  leaves  extensively,  but  not  enough  to 
cause  serious  damage,  or  to  strike  at  all  at  the  life  of  the  tree ;  wherever  the  mark 
of  the  blight  was  found  upon  living  trees  the  first-mentioned  insect  was  preseut  in 
vast  numbers,  and  very  nearly  all  the  damage  that  had  been  inflicted  was  directly 
traceable  to  its  devastations.  It  is  a  minute  moth  of  the  family  of  Tortricidse,  refer- 
able to  the  genus  Retiuia  (or  Coccyx  of  some  authors),  and  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Head  covered,  especially  above,  with  hoary  tipped,  smoky-brown  scales,  giving  it 
a  specie  led  appearauce ;  palpi  rather  longer  than  the  head,  the  middle  joint  expand- 
ing into  a  compressed  disk-like  plate,  half  as  large  as  the  head,  and  covered  with 
silvery  gray  scales,  which  are  dusky  towards  the  base,  the  apical  joint  minute,  slen- 
der, dusky  ;  antennae  equally  and  narrowly  annulated  with  dark  brown  and  white. 
Thorax  and  patagia  of  much  the  same  color  as  the  summit  of  the  head,  but  the  front 
portion  of  each  tinged  with  pale  umber,  while  the  hinder  portion  inclines  to  silvery 
gray,  sometimes  to  a  decided  degree. 

The  ground  color  of  the  front  wings  is  divided  between  a  dull  yellowish  amber 
and  a  deep  reddish  umber,  deepening  at  points  to  a  bright  ferruginous.  The  former 
prevails  in  the  lower  half  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  wing,  and  in  an  oblique  sub- 
apical  band,  subparallel  to  the  outer  margin.  The  latter  elsewhere,  but  becoming 
snbinfoscated  in  the  basal  third  of  the  wing ;  the  brightest  parts  of  this  tint  are 
found  in  a  large  quadrate  patch  depending  from  the  middle  of  the  oosta,  and  an 
oblique,  slightly  arcuate  streak,  directed  inward  from  the  apex,  and  often  ooutinued 
a  little  out  of  line  over  the  lower  half  of  the  wing,  breaking  the  lower  pa]e  patch  in 
the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wing.  Both  of  these  umber  tints  are  overlaid 
by  frequent  transverse,  perfect  or  broken  stripes  of  lustrous  pearly  gray,  which,  with 
the  diversity  of  the  ground  color,  give  the  insect  a  very  variegated  appearance. 
Nearly  all  ofthe.se  pearly  stripes  run  at  right  angles  to  thecosta,  and  are  distributed 
as  follows :  The  most  important  and  persistent  are  the  two  broadest,  which  divide 
the  win)?  into  nearly  equal  thirds,  the  outer  striking  the  inner  angle  of  the  wing 
where  the  fringe  terminates ;  another,  nearly  as  constant,  crosses  the  wing  a  little 
beyond  the  middle,  is  slightly  bowed  outward,  and  united  at  the  middle  with  'Uie 
outer  of  the  two  already  mentioned,  forming  with  it  an  H,  with  one  straight  and 
one  bowed  leg;  often,  on  the  left  wing,  it  more  nearly  resembles^  K;  besides  these 
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there  are  namerons,  often  partially  conflnent,  short  bars  or  stripes  on  the  upper  half 
of  the  wing,  and,  next  the  inner  margin,  very  brief  similar  bars,  increasing  in  size 
toward  the  base,  and  on  the  basal  third  forming  a  dall  pearly  patch.  The  whole  of 
the  basal  third  or  foarth  of  the  wing  is  traversed  irregularly  by  transTerse  pearly 
lines,  often  nearly  or  qnite  confluent ;  and  in  some  individuals  the  whole  basal  half 
is  of  nearly  uniform  pearly  hue.  Many  of  these  pearly  scales  appear  to  have  fuligin- 
ous bases,  so  that  where  the  patches  are  broadest  the  color  is  usually  duller.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  wing  is  marked  by  scattered  black  scales,  edged  within  and  some- 
times without  by  a  delicate  white  line  ;  and  the  fHnge,  which  is  very  long,  especially 
below,  is  pearly  fuliginous,  often  deepening  apically  to  black,  and  with  all  the 
scales  minutely  white  tipped,  forming  transverse  lines  of  white  upon  the  darker 
ground.  Hind  wings  very  pale  silvery  gray,  slightly  infuscated,  the  fringe  infus- 
cated  only  at  base,  outside  of  a  silvery  hue.  Legs  silvery  gray,  the  tarisi  infuscated 
above  at  the  base  of  all  the  joints.  Abdomen  silvery  gray,  more  or  less  infuscated 
above,  or  sprinkled  with  brownish  fuscous  scales. 

Expanse  of  wings,  12  to  14"*™  ;  length  of  body,  4,7btob,75^*°;  length  of  antennsD, 
d.S'no*.    Described  from  twenty  specimens. 

There  seems  to  be  no  colorational  distinction  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
but  considerable  general  variation,  both  in  the  markings  and  in  the  tints  of  this 
beautiful  but  destructive  insect.  Some  individuals  occur  in  which  the  deeper  colors 
are  intense,  while  at  the  other  extreme  the  pearly  scales  have  spread  so  widely,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  more  brilliant  tints  have  become  so  subdued,  as  to  give  the 
whole  insect  a  drab  appearance.  The  two  shades  of  umber  also  grade  into  each 
other  in  all  cases,  being  seldom  sharply  separated.  The  markings  as  above  described 
are  those  most  prevalent. 

The  eggs  seen  were  not  described. 

Larva  (fig.  4).— Slender,  cylindrical,  slightly  depressed,  of  a  pale-brow^  color 
above,  the  thoracic  segments  slightly  darker,  with  a  faint  pale  mediodorsal  line 
which  broadens  and  becomes  somewhat  yellowish  on  the  two  hinder  segments,  on 
the  last  occupying  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  segment ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
sides  and  t^^e  under  surface  are  dirty  Inteous.  The  head  varies  from  castaneous  to 
pitchy  castaneous,  is  broader  than  long,  obscurely  snbcordate,  the  lateral  hemis- 
pheres being  tumid  aboTe,  and  separated  by  a  deep  and  narrow  groove ;  the  antenna 
and  most  of  the  mouth-parts  are  pale  luteous,  the  ocelli  black.  The  prothoracio 
shield  is  of  the  color  of  the  head,  transversely  oboyate,  more  than  twice  as  broad  as 
long,  and  divided  by  apale  mediodorsal  stripe ;  the  hinder  margin  is  broadly  rounded, 
the  front  margin  nearly  straight,  and  the  lateral  margins  rounded  subangular,  poste- 
riorly melting  into  the  hind  margin.  The  anal  plate  is  scarcely  darker  than  the  body, 
small,  almost  semicircular,  but  less  than  twice  as  broad  as  long,  and  slightly  tumid. 
The  legs  are  of  the  color  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  but  are  marked  with  fus- 
cous, the  claws  reddish ;  the  prologs  are  also  fuscous,  and  the  spiracles  edged  with 
pioeous.  The  body  is  uniformly  but  rather  sparsely  clothed  with  microscopic  hairs, 
scarcely  perceptible  with  a  good  lens ;  and  besides  these  has  longer  and  stouter,  but 
still  delicate  pale  hairs,  about  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  body,  scattered  over  the 
upper  surface,  arising  one  each  from  minute  piceous  warts,  which  are  definitely 
arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  body ;  two  on  a  segment  in  a  dorsal-pleural  row,  two 
on  a  segment  in  a  ventro-pleural  row,  and  one  on  a  segment  in  a  stigmatal  row. 
There  are  similar  hairs  scattered  more  irregularly  on  the  head  and  prothoracic 
shield.    Length,  13"»«» ;  breadth,  2""". 

Chrif$aJi9  (figs.  2,  2a,  3,  3a).— Almost  uniformly  castaneous,  with  wing-cases, 
eye-covers^  antenuse,  and  sometimes  some  of  the  hinder  edges  of  the  dorsal  scuta  of  the 
abdomen  dusky.  The  rostrate  prolongation  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  (fig. 
2)  is  bent  downward  at  a  slight  angle,  preserving  above  the  curve  of  the  bead,  pretty 
strongly  and  uniformly  compressed,  docked  apically,  triangular  as  viewed  laterally, 
the  sides  hollowed,  and  the  upper  surface  slightly  sulcate,  its  lateral  edges  a  little 
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elevated  or  margined,  and  all  the  ridges  marked  with  black.  The  pronotam  is  de- 
pressed below  the  surface  of  the  head,  bnt  bonnded  posteriorly  by  a  sharp,  elevated 
backward  directed  ridge,  higher  than  the  mesostemum.  All  the  abdominal  segments 
behind  the  first  (fig.  2a)  are  furnished  with  anterior  and  posterior  dorsal  transverse 
rows  of  minute,  sharp,  conical  tubercles  or  points,  the  rows  nearly  equidistant,  those 
of  the  movable  segments  longer  than  the  others,  and  with  the  points  directed  backward. 
The  anterior  row  is  a  little  more  extended  than  the  other,  and  is  formed  on  most  of 
the  segments  of  larger  and  more  distant  points ;  in  advance  of  it,  at  the  line  to  which 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  preceding  segment  reaches,  is  a  shorter,  delicate,  fine-edged 
ridge,  and  a  similar  but  blunter  ridge  continues  the  posterior  row  of  tubercles  around 
the  body.  The  very  tip  of  the  abdomen  (fig.  3a),  which  is  truncated  and  blont,  bears 
a  slight  coronet  of  points  similar  to  those  of  the  transverse  rows.  Lengthy  6*°™ ; 
breadth,  1.25«»n>. 

The  moth  appears  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  the  European  species  B,  duplama 
Hiibn.  and  R.  fylvestrana  Curtis.  From  specimens  of  the  former,  which  Professor 
Zeller  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  from  Germany,  it  differs  by  its  much  smaller  sise, 
and  the  much  greater  irregularity  of  its  markings,  these  being  almost  always  clus- 
tered into  four  or  five  narrow,  equidistant,  transverse  belts  in  B,  ditplana;  a  tendency 
to  such  a  transverse  disposition  of  the  markings  exists  also  in  R,  fruBtrana^  as  indi- 
cated above,  but  mostly  confined  to  two  comparatively  broad  belts.  From  B.  sy/oet- 
trana,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  descriptions,  and  by  a  pair  of  English  specimens  sent 
me  for  comparison  by  Professor  Fernald,  it  differs  by  its  slightly  lesser  size,  the  color 
of  the  head  and  palpi,  the  different  disposition  of  the  markings  of  the  wing,  and 
their  more  brilliant  and  more  highly  variegated  tints ;  in  fi.  Bylvestrana  the  stripes 
are  numerous,  very  slender,  and  tend  toward  confluence  on  the  basal  half  of  the 
wing,  giving  it  a  somewhat  hoary  appearance,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  B 
duplana  rather  than  B,  frustrana.  The  pupa  of  R,  frmtrana  also  agrees  with  that  of 
B.  duplanay  and  is  distinguished  from  that  of  other  Retinia  (that  of  B,  sylvesirama  is 
not  known)  in  the  rostrate  prolongation  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  (see 
figs.  2,  3) ;  the  close  affinity  of  B,  frustrana  to  the  two  above-mentioned  species  will 
therefore  be  readily  granted. 

Although  1  have  not  been  able  to  follow  the  history  of  this  insect  completely,  it  is 
probably  double-brooded,  and  differs  therein  from  the  European  species,  whieh  it 
(uost  resembles.  B,  duplana  flies  in  Germany  once  a  year  only,  appearing  by  the  end 
of  Msrch  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  living  some  time  into  May ;  the  larva  is  full 
grown  by  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  when  it  changes  to  pupa,  and  in 
this  condition  coutiuues  eight  mouths  in  the  year.  B,  aylvestrana  is  said  to  appear 
on  the  wing  in  England  in  Juue  and  July,  and  has  a  similar  history  to  the  preced- 
ing, excepting  in  its  later  changes.  R.  frustrana  appears  in  Nantucket  between 
these  two  periods,  or  toward  tl^e  end  of  April,*  and  flies  at  least  during  May  ;  prob- 
ably most  of  the  brood  has  emerged  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May.  Eggs  were 
seen  in  one  instance  May  15.  and  a  nearly  grown  larva  on  June  18.  Caterpillars  may 
be  found  fully  grown,  together  with  an  occasional  chrysalid,  in  the  middle  of  July; 
a  little  later  chrysalids  only  can  be  found ;  and  again,  several  years  ago,  I  found 
larvffi  in  groat  abundance,  with  an  occasional  chrysalid,  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Soon  afteir  that  all  change  to  chrysalids,  for,  in  a  subsequent  year,  Mr.  S.  Hen- 
shaw,  who  visited  the  island  September  17  to  19,  and  examined  the  trees  carefully, 
found  not  more  than  one-sixth  in  the  larval  state,  the  rest  in  chrysalis.    In  all  proba- 


*  The  earliest  specimens  obtained  one  year  from  chrysalids  only  a  week  or  two  in 
confinement  in  a  warm  room  appeared  on  April  25 ;  the  earliest  of  those  kept  the 
same  year  in  a  cellar  appeared  May  8.  A  single  living  moth,  and  another  just  dying, 
were  discovered  among  the  twigs  confined  in  a  box  as  late  as  June  23;  how  long 
they  had  been  out  of  chrysalis  there  were  no  means  of  judging,  but  possibly  several 
weeks. 
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bility,  then,  the  insect  is  doable-brooded,  flying  in  May  and  Aagust,  and  wintering 
in  chrysalis. 

Cnrions  as  this  difference  in  the  number  of  broods  between  these  allied  species  in 
Europe  and  America  may  seem,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  occurs  in  other 
Lepidoptera,  where  analogous  species  are  found  upon  the  two  continents.  I  have 
not  studied  this  subject  in  the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  but  among  butterflies  I  have 
found  that  nearly  all  the  species  which  are  identical,  or  very  closely  allied,  on  the 
two  continents  have  at  least  one  brood  per  annum  more  in  North  America  than  in 
Europe.  Specifications  of  half  a  dozen  of  these  cases  will  be  found  in  the  American 
Naturalist,  Vol.  X,  pp.  603,  604.  This  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  climatic  causes, 
and  it  naturally  follows  that,  when  an  injurious  insect  is  imported,  from  Europe  to 
America,  its  ravages  here  are  likely  to  surpass  any  thing  charged  to  it  in  its  proper 
home — a  point  which  should  be  taken  into  account  by  students  of  economic  ento- 
mology.* 

Retinia,  the  genus  into  which  this  insect  falls,  is  represented  in  Europe  by  no  less 
than  eleven  species,  four  or  five  of  which  are  common,  and  four  were  found  by  Batze- 
burg  more  than  forty  years  ago  doing  extensive  injury.!  They  all  feed  upon  conif- 
erous trees,  perhaps  exclusively  upon  pines,  and  all  live  upon  the  twigs ;  according  to 
Ratzebarg  again,  all  are  single-brooded  with  a  single  exception  {R,  reHnella)y  where  a 
generation  of  moths  appears  only  once  in  two  years.  When  I  first  observed  the  injury 
at  Nantncket,  no  species  of  this  genus  had  been  found  in  this  country ;  bnt  since 
then  one  or  two  have  been  found  In  this  section,  and  doing  a  considerable  amonnt  of 
injnry  to  pines.t  Now  that  attention  has  been  drawn  to  them,  no  doubt  other  notices 
will  follow,  showing  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  whole  group  of  insects,  specially 
destructive  to  pines,  both  in  Europe  and  America ;  but  our  Nantucket  species  proves 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  European  R.  duplana  and  R.  Btflveatrana.i 

The  different  species  of  this  genns  attack  the  trees  in  somewhat  different  methods, 
but  they  all  agree  in  selecting  the  tenderest  growing  shoots  for  their  ravages,  and  in 
destroying  this  sensitive  and  essential  part  by  boring  into  the  heart  and  devouring 
the  sappiest  and  pulpiest  portion  at  the  base  of  the  needles.  Some,  like  a  species 
recently  found  by  Mr.  Comstock  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington  upon 
PinuB  inopSy^  live  a  part  of  the  time,  at  any  rate,  outside  of  the  twig,  for  their  webs 

*  Mr.  C.  Y.  Riley  (2d  Rep.  Entom.  Missonri)  asserts  that  destructive  insects  intro- 
duced from  America  into  Europe  make  no  headway  against  their  more  ''highly 
developed "  allies  on  that  continent,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  European  pests 
introduoed  here,  **  the  stronger  and  more  favorably  organized  species  overpowering 
and  starving  ont  from  time  to  time  their  less  vigorous  and  lefia  favorably  organized 
competitors."  Unfortunately  he  gives  no  facts  to  support  this  highly  organized 
theory.  [The  facts  in  support  of  Riley's  assertion  are,  it  seems  to  us,  very  patent. 
We  have  always  regarded  such  introduced  species  as  prepotent,  like  weeds  intro- 
duced from  Europe,  which  overpower  and  drive  out  native  plants.  The  Phylloxera 
of  the  vine,  however,  has  multiplied  in  Europe  as  rapidly,  if  not  much  more  so,  than 
in  its  native  country.— A.  S.  P.] 

t  Three  of  these  four  have  now  been  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

t  A  brief  notice  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

$  Femald's  Catalogue  of  Tortricidse  (1882)  gives  eight  species,  of  which,  however, 
only  three,  including  R,  frustranay  are  found  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Of  the 
five  found  on  the  Pacific  slope,  where  the  insect  fauna  has,  as  is  known,  a  decidedly 
European  aspect,  four  are  believed  to  be  identical  with  European  species,  and  among 
them  R,  ditplana  and  R,  sylvestrana  occur. 

H  Since  this  was  written  Mr.  Comstock  has  published  his  notices  of  this  species 
(Rep.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  1879,  pp.  236,  237,  pi.  5,  fig.  2),  which  he  considers,  on  Pro- 
^ssor  Femald's  authority,  to  be  the  same  as  that  here  described.    There  can  be  no 
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may  be  soen  inclosing  the  base  of  the  bad  and  the  snrronnding  new  leaflete ;  hot 
most  of  tbem^  like  B,  fruatrana,  live  entirely  within  the  shoot  from  the  moment  they 
have  bored  their  way  into  it,  and  undergo  therein  their  transformations. 

The  i^jary  done  by  ^./riM^aiia  to  the  pitch  pine  {Pinus  rigida)  of  Nantncket  is 
soon  detected  in  the  months  between  May  and  September  by  noticing  the  dead  nee- 
dles at  the  very  tip  of  a  shoot  otherwise  of  a  fresh  green  oolor,  or  only  partially  with- 
ered near  the  dead  needles.  The  egg  mast  be  laid,  as  Ratzeburg  presumes  it  to  be 
in  the  European  species,  between  the  scales  of  the  bursting  bud,  from  whence  tho 
caterpillar  eats  its  way  at  birth  into  the  very  heart  of  the  bad  near  the  extreme  tip; 
for  to  this  part  are  the  youngest  caterpillars  confined.  From  this  point  the  growing 
caterpillar  burrows  down  the  stem,  often  for  from  4  to  6  centimeters,  and  thus  eats 
the  very  life  out  of  the  tree ;  for  with  one  of  these  insects  at  nearly  every  bud,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  tree  I  cut  down,  and  in  the  accessible  branches  of  many  others  exam- 
ined at  diflferent  times,  the  tree  must  speedily  perish.  As  the  caterpillar  works 
downward,  one  by  ono  the  needles  find  their  supply  of  nourishment  cut  off,  cease  their 
further  growth,  lose  their  color,  and  wither— the  change  in  coloration  of  the  needles 
showing  the  progress  of  the  pest.  Fig.  6  shows  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  twigs 
in  which  the  caterpillar  has  bored  a  couple  of  centimeters.  Some  of  the  terminal 
needles,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparison  with  fig.  5,  which  represents  an  unharmed 
twig  of  the  same  tree,  have  scarcely  had  a  chance  to' grow  at  all  before  being  robbed 
of  their  means  of  support,  and  have  turned  quite  yellow ;  further  down  the  stem, 
where  also  they  are  wholly  withered,  they  are  a  little  longer;  still  further  they  are 
longer  yet,  and  only  partially  withered,  showing  more  recent  attack ;  and  it  is  not 
until  the  wholly  green  and  fresh  needles  are  reached  that  they  are  of  the  normal 
length.  The  difference  between  an  uninjured  twig  and  one  that  has  been  attacked 
is  really  greater  than  appears  by  comparison  of  figs.  5  and  6 ;  for,  as  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  the  lower  normal  needles  of  each,  fig.  5  represents  a  shoot  with  maeh 
shorter  needles  than  fig.  6  would  normally  have  had  throughout.  The  dome-shaped 
contour  of  the  needle  tips  in  the  healthy  shoots  is  well  represented  in  fig.  5,  and  the 
contrast  to  this  which  fig.  6  exhibits  is  very  marked,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  dam- 
age done.  The  specimen  represented  in  fig.  6  was  chosen  rather  to  exhibit  this  point 
being  perhaps  more  marked  than  asaal.  Generally  the  whole  shoot  is  unnaturally 
swollen  and  disfigured  by  the  pitch  that  has  exuded  from  the  injuries  caused  by 
the  caterpillars,  as  may  be  seen  on  removing  the  needles ;  this  appears  in  fig.  9  of  the 
plate,  to  compare  with  which  a  healthy  shoot  with  the  needles  removed  is  shown  in 
fig.  7. 

As  the  insect  is  probably  double-brooded,  the  second  generation  has  to  a#t»ok 
shoots  already  grown^r  nearly  grown,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  change  of  ood- 
tour  of  the  tip,  seen  on  comparing  fig.  6  with  fig.  5,  does  not  ensae ;  but  the  withered 
needles  are  all  of  nearly  the  full  length,  as  shown  in  fig.  8.  In  this  figure  the  stem 
has  been  cut  longitudinally,  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  borings  of  the 
caterpillar.  The  middle  of  the  stem  is  found  pierced  by  a  slender  cylindrical  passage 
as  far  as  the  dead  needles  continue;  the  passage  is  lined  with  silk  and  foul  with  ex- 
crement, which  has  been  removed  from  the  specimen  drawn.  As  far  as  the  boring 
has  been  carried  the  withered  needles  fall  from  their  position  on  being  toached,  hav- 
ing nothing  but  a  shell  for  their  support. 

When  the  caterpillar  is  fully  grown  it  selects  a  place  within  its  barroV  wherein  to 
change  to  chrysalis ;  this  is  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  burrow,  but  in  a  thiek 


doubt  of  their  very  close  relationship,  but  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  larrm 
in  the  two  localities,  both  during  active  life  and  when  about  to  undergo  metamor- 
phosis, would  be  very  singular  if  they  belong  to  the  same  species.  The  specimens 
carefully  studied  by  him,  also,  were  found  on  a  different  species  of  pine.  I  have 
made  no  comparison,  but  only  desire  here  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  may 
hereafter  study  this  insect  to  this  fact.  For  further  accoant  of  Mr.  Comstock's 
observations  see  the  close  of  this  paper.  .^.^^^^  ^^  Qooolt 
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shoot  may  be  in  any  part^  even  toward  the  tip,  where  it  can  posh  a  lateral  passage 
obliquely  toward  the  base  of  one  of  the  needles.  Such  a  burrow,  vertical  in  this  case 
and  not  oblique,  may  be  seen  in  fig.  8  on  the  right  hand  of  the  regnlar  burrow  at  the 
tip  of  the  shoot.  Several  indeed  may  occupy  different  parts  of  th')  same  shoot;  the 
place  selected  is  slightly  enlarged  t^o  form  a  longitudinal  cell,  at  the  npper  or  outer 
end  of  which  a  passage  is  eaten  into  the  open  air,  which  may  generally  be  seen  with- 
out difficulty  from  the  outside,  if  looked  for  near  the  base  of  the  needles  while  the 
nest  is  uninjured.  The  holes  left  by  the  fallen  needles  must  not  be  taken  for  these 
outlets ;  these  nev«^r  seem  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  for  from  them  usually  exudes 
more  or  less  pitch,  closing  the  opening.  To  find  on  emergence  from  chrysalis  that 
the  means  of  egress  of  the  moth  was  gone  would  prove  disastrous  to  its  life.  Half 
through  the  eaten  opening  the  chrysalis  forces  its  way  when  about  to  change  to  the 
imago. 

It  appears  then  that  this  insect,  by  selecting  for  its  food  in  the  larval  state 
the  point  where  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  exists,  has  chosen  well  for 
itself  but  ill  for  the  tree.  The  very  richness  of  the  nourishment  of  which  it  robs  the 
tree  tends  to  the  immense  abundance  of  the  insect,  which,  attacking  the  tree  at 
every  growing  point,  effectually  puts  an  end  to  its  life.  The  nearly  dead  tree  I  cut 
down  was  not  more  than  7i  centimeters  in  diameter  and  perhaps  4^eters  high ;  all 
but  the  very  topmost  boughs  were  dead,  and  here  the  foliage  was  extremely  scanty, 
yet  I  could  certainly  have  obtained  forty  or  fifty  caterpillars  and  chrysalids  from  this 
one  tree. 

At  first  sight,  certainly,  there  seems  nothing  to  prevent  this  insect  from  con- 
tinuing its  ravages  and  destroying  every  pine  on  the  island.  The  only  encourage- 
ment in  this  view  is  that  then  for  want  of  pines  the  moth  must  die.  In  the  hope  of 
finding  some  natural  means  of  its  destruction,  I  have  sought  for  parasites  which 
might  at  least  keep  it  in  check.  One  such  I  found  the  first  day,  feeding  upon  a  larva ; 
and  by  inclosing  many  infested  twigs  in  a  tight  box  I  have  obtained  three  kinds  of 
hymenopterons  parasites — one  a  species  of  Bracon  proper,  another  a  minute  Peri- 
lampns,  both  apparently  undescribed.  The  latter  is  far  the  more  abundant,  but 
neither  appears  to  be  sufficiently  common  for  us  to  place  much  reliance  upon  them, 
although  they  unquestionably  serve  to  a  certain  extent  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the 
moth.  The  only  possible  method  of  combating  this  evil  is  directly  to  destroy  the 
Retinia  in  some  one  of  its  stages.  Bonfires  every  day  at  dusk  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
woods  during  the  last  week  in  April  and  the  first  week  in  May  would  doubtless 
destroy  great  numbers  of  moth  laden  with  eggs,  and  would  give  healthy  employ- 
ment and  no  small  delight  to  the  small  boys  of  the  island.  But  apparently  the  only 
effectual  means  of  destruction  is  one  indicated  by  the  history  of  the  insect,  but  which 
would  be  useless  on  the  main  land  or  without  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  As  already  stated,  the  affected  are  speedily  distinguished 
firom  the  uninjured  shoots  soon  after  the  caterpillar  has  commenced  its  work,  by  the 
presence  of  dead  needles  at  the  apex  of  an  otherwise  green  shoot ;  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  is  thus  infallibly  disclosed.  The  month  of  June  then  is  the  time  for 
operation  and  the  work  to  be  done  can  be  done  once  for  all  by  breaking  or  cutting 
from  every  pine  tree  on  the  island  every  affected  shoot. 

To  be  of  any  radical  use  this  must  be  done  during  a  single  year,  to  leave  none  for 
propagation ;  for  the  same  reason  it  must  be  done  to  every  tree,  great  or  small,  fh>m 
the  topmost  boughs  of  the  tallest  trees  toseedlmgs  just  springing  fh>m  the  ground; 
every  scattered  tree  or  seedling  upon  the  island  must  be  searched.  I  examined  one 
isolated  tree,  about  a  meter  high,  growing  a  kilometer  or  thereabonts  from  the  woods 
on  the  south  shore,  and  it  was  thoroughly  infested.  To  leave  such  a  tree  would  be 
to  have  the  labor  and  expense  of  the  proposed  assault  in  vain.  The  work  must  be 
completed  within  the  month  of  June,  since  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  caterpillar  is 
only  partly  grown  in  it)  burrow,  and  will  infallibly  die  if  the  shoot  is  removed  from 
the  tree;  ite sustenance  will  be  gone  and  it  can  not  crawl  about  sufficiently  to  find 
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and  enter  another  tree.  This  is  not  a  part  of  its  acoastomed  lineof  aetioo,and  it 
oould  not  recover  from  so  rode  a  shook  as  robbery  of  its  home.  There  would  be 
no  absolute  need  of  burning  the  broken  shoots,  but  this  might  be  done  where  there 
is  any  danger  of  their  falling  near  seedlings,  which  it  is  possible  the  wandering  out- 
casts might  enter ;  and  it  should  certainly  be  done  if  the  operation  haste  extend  into 
July,  when  the  caterpillar  might  bo  ready  to  change  to  chrysalis,  which  it  could  do 
in  its  burrow  whether  the  shoot  w^re  attached  to  the  tree  or  fallen  to  the  gronnd. 
Since  some  more  advanced  caterpi  aiv  might  as  early  as  June  undergo  sacb  trans- 
formation, doubtless  the  most  thorough  way  would  be  to  have  the  work  finiahed 
before  the  end  of  June  and  to  burn  every  broken  shoot ;  to  cut  off  any  sospected 
shoot  rather  than  to  leave  one  affected,  or  even  to  remove  every  growing  shoot.* 
But  anything  less  radical  than  the  means  here  suggested  would  be  wasted  hibor. 
Leave  them  alone  and  the  pine  woods  of  Nantucket  are  doomed  to  destmction ;  to 
plant  new  trees  would  be  to  add  fuel  to  flames.  There  is  no  possible  escape  hot  in 
some  radical  and  concerted  action  such  as  is  here  suggested ;  and  this  is  possible 
only  because  of  the  isolation  of  Nantucket  and  the  comparatively  small  extent  of 
its  little  forest.  Ten  men,  each  armed  with  a  pair  of  hedge  shears  and  ladders  of 
some  sort,  ought  to  accomplish  it  in  the  month.  Whether  it  will  "  pay"  is  for  the 
Nantucket  people  to  decide.  But  if  they  will  not  do  it,  their  next  best  plan  is  to  cat 
down  the  entire  forest,  sell  the  wood,  and  burn  the  brush,  leaving  not  even  a  seed- 
ling anywhere  ;  then  to  pasture  the  sheep  upon  the  spot  for  two  years,  and  carefblly 
destroy  every  seedling  that  springs  up  outside  the  fences  which  confine  the  sheep. 
After  that  it  would  be  safe  to  plant  again  by  seed. 

We  add  Professor  Comstock's  notes  on  this  insect : 

*<About  the  middle  of  May,  1879,  the  scrub-pines  (Finns  inops)  iD  Vir- 
ginia, near  Washington,  were  found  to  be  greatly  injured  by  small 
lepidopterous  larvae.  On  many  trees  there  was  scarcely  a  new  shoot 
to  be  found  which  was  not  infested  at  its  tip  by  from  one  to  four  yel- 
lowish black-headed  caterpillars.  They  were  so  completely  concealed 
while  at  work  that  their  presence  would  scarcely  be  noticed,  and  the 
effect  of  their  work  was  hardly  visible  until  the  twig  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Upon  close  examination  a  delicate  web  was  seen 
inclosing  the  base  of  the  bud  and  the  surrounding  new  leaflets,  resem- 
bling much  the  nest  of  a  small  spider.  When  this  web  was  reaioved 
one  or  several  little  yellow  caterpillars  were  seen  retreating  into  a  mine 

*I  am  told  by  good  botanists  that  the  tree  would  probably  reoover  from  this 
CflBsarian  operation,  and  it  might  be  easier  and  more  rapid  than  to  select  the  affected 
shoots.  It  certainly  would  be  safer.  Dr.  G.  L.  €k>odale  has  called  my  attention  to 
tbe  following  passage,  which  seems  to  him  to  indicate  that  the  tree  would  surriTe: 
**  The  pitch  pine/'  says  Smith, ' 'differs  from  other  trees  of  this  flftraily,  itsatamp  throw- 
ing up  sprouts  the  spring  after  the  stem  has  been  felled,  but  these  do  not  attain  any 
considerable  height.  The  fallen  trunk  throws  out  sprouts  in  the  succeeding  summer  ; 
and  the  bundles  of  leaves  of  both  are  remarkable  for  issuing  fh)m  the  axil  of  a  sin^e 
leaf  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  young  plant." — Michanx,  N.  Amer.  Sylva,  vol.  iii, 
pp.  89,  90,  note  (ia53).  - 

Mr.  Oeorge  B.  Emerson  also  says  of  the  same  tree:  **  Its  stamp  throws  upsproata 
the  spring  after  the  stem  has  been  felled.  These  continue  to  flourish,  with  appareot 
vigor,  for  several  years  f  but  I  have  never  seen  them  attain  any  considerable  height. 
The  fallen  trunk  itself  throws  out  sprouts  in  the  succeeding  summer;  and  the 
bundles  of  leaves  of  both  are  remarkable  for  issuing  from  the  axil  of  a  single  leal^  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  observed  in  the  young  plant." — Emerson,  Trees  and  Shniba  of 
Mass.,  State  ed.,  p.  73,  8vo,  Boston,  1846.  jigitized  by  GoC 
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Fio.  260,— Retinia  fruMtrana  Scud- 
der:  Larva,  papa,  adalt  and  work. 
—From  Comstock. 


in  the  bad  or  into  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  which  were  also  mined;  or 
not  infrequently  they  dropped  from  the  twig,  suspending  themselves 
by  a  silken  thread.  The  bud  was  often  so 
hollowed  that  it  dropped  to  pieces  almost  at  a 
touch. 

"At  the  time  when  they  were  first  noticed 
larvsB  of  almost  all  sizes  were  to  be  found. 
Some  were  apparently  almost  full-grown, 
while  others  had  evidently  not  been  long 
hatched.  The  nearly  full-grown  specimens 
measured  8™°»  (0.31  inch)  in  length.  The 
first  pupae  were  obtained  early  in  June. 
Most  of  ^he  larvsB  transformed  within  the 
burrows  which  they  had  made,  first  spinning 
more  or  less  of  a  silken  envelope  about  them- 
selves. Others,  however,  issued  from  their 
mines  and  spun  rather  tough  grayish  cocoons 
between  the  leaves.  The  pupse  were  short, 
stout,  and  brown  in  color,  with  each  seg- 
ment furnished  dorsally  with  two  serrated  lines,  one  consisting  of  large 
and  the  other  of  fine  teeth. 

'•The  first  moths  issued  June  13,  the  pupae  having  previously  worked 
their  way,  by  means  of  the  spines  just  mentioned,  into  such  positions 
that  they  could  give  forth  the  moths  without  injury  to  the  latter,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  almost  every  shoot  had  one  or  more  of  the  empty  pupa 
skins  protruding  from  it.  Specimens  of  the  moths  were  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor Fernald,  who  determined  them  as  identical  with  Mr.  Scudder's 
manuscript  species  Betinia  frustrana, 

"In  the  latter  part  of  July  specimens  of  the  twigs  of  Pinna  rigida 
were  received  from  Mr.  S.  H.  Gage,  of  Ithaca,  which  had  evidently 
been  infested  by  the  same  insect,  although  no  living  inhabitants  were 
to  be  found.  In  September  other  specimens  were  received  from  the 
same  gentleman,  and  this  time  pupae  and  one  larva  were  found.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gage  the  insect  is  not  very  common  in  that  locality. 

<'  In  the  latter  part  of  August  individuals  of  the  second  brood  were 
very  abundant  in  the  scrub-pine  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  As 
before,  they  were  found  in  almost  every  stage  of  growth,  and  the  dif- 
ference was  even  more  marked.  In  one  instance  five  larvae  of  greatly 
differing  sizes  were  found  in  one  shoot.  The  smaller  ones  were  boring 
into  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  and  the  larger  ones  into  the  twig  proper. 
The  largest  of  the  five  had  made  quite  a  long  channel  from  the 
tip  of  the  bud  down  into  the  heart  of  the  twig.  Pupae  were  also 
found  at  this  time,  which  did  not  give  forth  the  moth  until  late  in  the 
winter. 

"The  usual  mode  of  hibernation  is  in  the  pupa  state.    A  thorough 
search  in  January  in  the  field  showed  only  pupae.    The  pupae  collected 
5  KNT 48  ^ 
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in  Aagost  and  September  did  not  begin  to  give  forth  the  moths  in  the 
breeding  cages  befoi*e  early  January^  February,  and  March,  and  were 
greatly  hastened  without  doubt  by  the  heat  of  the  room.  On  February 
15,  however,  a  few  twigs  were  collected,  from  one  of  which,  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  a  full-grown  larva  had  emerged  and  was  found  crawling  about 
the  cage.    This  would  seem  to  indicate  occasional  larval  hibernation. 

^^As  to  remedies,  the  only  one  which  I  can  suggest  at  present  is  that 
involving  the  somewhat  arduous  task  of  picking  off  the  infested  twigs 
in  early  winter  and  burning  them.  Whether  the  salvation  of  the  trees 
will  be  worth  this  labor  in  greatly  infested  regions  will  depend  entirely 
upon  their  value  to  those  interested.^ 

75.  The  pitch-pine  retinia. 

Betinia  rigidaita  Feniald. 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  ToRTRiciDiE. 

Inhabiting  terminal  shoots  of  Pinus  rigida,  and  of  similar  habits  to  the  Frustrating 
Retinia,  a  gray,  brown,  or  blackish  larva  S'V™  (i  inch)  in  length,  which  in  its  perfect 
form  becomes  a  small  moth  with  dingy  white  wings,  marked  with  dark  red  and  sil- 
very gray.    (Comstock.^ 

<<  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1879  Mr.  S.  H.  Gage,  of  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  sent 
to  the  department  specimens  of  the  pitch-pine  containing  Tortricid 
larvae  and  pupae,  which  in  their  work  resemble  BeUnia/rustranOj  but 
differ  from  that  insect  in  coloration  and  in  being  slightly  larger.  These 
developed  into  a  moth  intermediate  in  characters  between  R.  JrustroHa 
and  R.  comstockiana^  and  which  has  been  described  by  Prof.  C  H. 
Femald  as  follows : 

The  moth. — Head  sordid  white,  with  a  yellowish  tinge ;  front  and  palpi  inclining 
more  to  ashy ;  antennte  brown,  annnlated  with  white ;  thorax  above  very  light  gray, 
washed  with  dull  ocherous;  deepening  to  a  coppery  tint  on  the  front  of  the  patagis. 
Thorax  beneath,  abdomen,  and  hind  wings  above  and  beneath,  and  fore  wings  be- 
neath light  gray  with  a  silky  luster ;  fringes  of  the  hind  wings  lighter,  with  a  line 
near  the  base  concolorons  with  the  wings. 

Fore  wings  above  sordid  white,  with  a  basal  patch  occupying  the  basal  fourth  of 
the  wing,  composed  of  about  four  irregular  cross  streaks  of  dark  red,  altAmaUng 
with  similar  streaks  of  silvery  gray,  the  outer  red  streak  sending  out  a  tooth  on  the 
fold.  The  light  space  following  the  basal  patch  has  several  small  gray  costal  spots, 
from  which  light  ocherous  streaks  extend  across  the  wing.  A  dark-red  band  extends 
across  the  wing  beyond  the  middle,  divided  on  the  costa  by  a  geminate  white  spot 
Below  the  cell  the  basal  half  of  the  red  band  is  replaced  by  stripes  of  light  ocber 
yellow  and  silver  white ;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  red  band  below  the  cell  is 
curved  outwardly,  making  this  part  convex  on  the  outside  and  concave  on  the  side 
towards  the  base.  The  apical  portion  of  the  wing  is  dark  red,  changing  to  bright 
ocher  yellow  inwardly,  and  towards  the  anal  angle  divided  by  a  subterminal  gemi- 
nate broken  line  of  silvery  scales,  extending  from  the  custa  to  the  anal  angle.  Fringe 
reddish  purple.  The  costa  from  the  basal  patch  to  the  terminal  band  is  marked  with 
geminate  white  spots  alternating  with  gray.    Posterior  femora  and  tibise  very  light 
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silky  gray ;  fore  and  middle  femora  and  tibiee  gray,  with  coppery  reflections,  the 
tibiae  banded  with  white.    All  the  tarsi  gray,  with  whitish  tips. 

JS^fiM.— Female,  18™".  Babitai.^lthac.\,  N.  Y.  Described  from  two  females,  one 
in  the  collection  of  the  Department  of  Agricultare,  the  other  in  my  collection/' — 
(Comstock.) 

AFFECTINa  THE  LEAVES. 
76.  Abbot's  whitb-pinb  saw-fly. 


Lophyrus  abhotii  Leach. 

Order  Hymknoptera  ;  family  TsNTHRBDiNiDiE. 

From  midsummer  until  October,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  November,  clustering  on 
the  twigs  and  smaller  branches  of  the  white  pine,  soft,  smooth«bodied,  yellowisb- 
white  worms  about  an  inch  long,  with  three,  and  posteriorly  four,  longitudinal  rows 
of  large  black  dorsal  spots ;  late  in  the  autumn  transforming  in  tough  brown  pod - 
like  cocoons  attached  to  the  twigs,  within  which  they  hybernate,  changing  to  pupa 
(in  Illinois)  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  four-winged  fly  with  broad  pectinated 
antennao  appearing  about  the  1st  of  June.     (Riley.) 

By  far  the  most  destructive  insects  to  the  foliage  of  the  pine  and  fir 
are  the  different  species  of  false  caterpillars  or  larv8B  of  the  pine  saw- 
fly  or  Lophyrus.  When  present  at  all  these  larvae  exist  in  colonies, 
keeping  together  until  they  are  ready  to  undergo  the  chrysalis  state ; 
and  after  stripping  the  leaves  of  one  twig  or  small  branch,  pass  on  to 
adjoining  twigs  until  a  large  branch  or  nearly  one  side  of  a  tree  will 
be  denuded  of  leaves.  Such  effects  we  have  often  seen  in  isolated  pitch- 
pine  trees  in  the  woods  of  Maine.  Still  more  destructive  are  these 
larvae  to  plantations  of  young  pines  on  Gape  God,  where,  if  not  pre- 
vented, they  may  strip  tree  after  tree  of  a  young  growth  of  seedling 
pines.  Moreover,  an  allied  species  (L.  leoontei)  is  annoying  to  the  orna- 
mental Austrian  pines  and 
Scotch  firs  on  lawns  and  in 
shrubberies,  so  that  we  have 
placed  these  insects  at  the 
head  of  those  destructive  to 
the  leavesof  coniferous  trees. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Fish  writes  me 
that  worms  which  I  have 
identified  as  being  of  this 
species  do  ^'much  mischief 
among  the  pines  on  Gape 
Cod.  These  pines  are  small, 
having  been  growing  but 
from  six  to  twelve  years 
from  seed  planted  by  the 
farmers  in  order  to  renew 
the  soil  on  their  poorer 
lands.    Whole  acres  of  these  small  pines  are  (1868)  being  destroyed 


Fig.  261.— Abbot's  white-pine  saw-fly  ;  1,  female,  enlarged ; 
2  and  3,  pnpa,  enlarsf d ;  4.  larvAB,  nataral  size ;  5,  co- 
coon, natural  size ;  6,  male,  7,  female,  antenna  enlarged. 
—After  Riley. 
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by  this  insect.  Their  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  fir  saw- 
fly,  Lophyrus  abietis  of  Harris,  thoagh  they  are  more  gregarioas  than 
he  describes  that  species  to  be.  They  eat  the  needles  down  to  their 
insertion,  tbus  stripping  one  twig  after  another.  The  larvae  spin  thar 
cocoons  among  the  leaves,  and  the  flies  appeared  about  the  middle  of 
August    Out  of  thirty  one  individuals  but  one  was  a  male." 

Professor  Biley,  in  his  Ninth  Report,  states  that  this  saw-fly  in  its 
larval  state  is  destructive  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  He 
states  that  the  perfect  insects  are  quite  irregular  in  coming  oat  of  the 
ground,  many  of  them  issuing  in  May,  but  others  not  until  toward  the 
end  of  summer.  ^<  On  opening  cocoons  that  had  passed  the  winter  I 
have  found  many  yet  containing  the  larva  the  latter  part  of  Jane,  while 
others  of  the  same  brood  had  become  flies  six  weeks  before.  •  •  • 
In  ovipositing  the  female  saws  beneath  the  epidermis  on  one  of  the  flat 
sides  of  the  leaflets,  and  pushes  into  the  slit  an  egg,  which  is  whitish, 
ovoid,  .08°^°^  long  on  an  average.  As  the  egg  swells  it  forms  a  ood- 
spicuous  bulging  of  the  epidermis,  and  the  mouth  of  the  slit  opens  and 
exposes  more  and  more  a  portion  of  the  egg.''  It  is  preyed  upon  by  an 
ichneumon  fly  (Limneria  lophyri  Riley). 

Dr.  F.  W.  Goding,  of  Rutland,  111.,  sent  me  some  of  these  worms, 
September  23, 1884,  with  the  remark  that  they  had  been  defoliating 
the  white  pine.  <'  Over  a  quart  was  destroyed  beneath  one  tree  by 
kerosene." 

Larva. — Average  length,  .80  inch,  thoogh  many  will  measure  an  inch.  A  soft, 
dingy-white  worm,  haying  often  a  greenish  or  blaish  line  superiorly.  On  all  joints 
bat  the  first,  which  is  entirely  white,  two  oblong  square  black  spots  along  the  back, 
and  another  somewhat  roonder  spot  each  side ;  these  become  somewhat  diffused  on 
the  thrse  latter  joints,  forming  on  the  last  a  single  black  patch.  Three  black  thoracic 
legs,  fourteen  abdominal  and  two  caudal  prologs.  Thoracic  joints  largest ;  the  three 
last  smallest  and  tapering.  Some  are  marked  very  regularly,  while  in  others  the  white 
space  on  the  back  between  the  spots  on  segments  5,  6,  7,  and  8  is  much  wider  than 
between  the  others.  This  is  probably  a  sexual  difference,  since  those  thos  marked 
are  shorter,  thicker,  and  of  a  yellower  white  than  those  regularly  marked.  After 
each  change  of  skin  the  head  is  at  first  white  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  the  osoal 
eye-spots  black.    No  markings  while  young. 

A  cluster  of  about  twenty  larvae  probably  of  this  species  occarred  on  a 
twig  of  the  white  pine  August  9,  at  Brunswick,  Me.  These  molted  for 
the  last  time  August  11,  the  epicranium  splitting  apart  on  each  side  of 
the  clypeus.    They  spun  cocoons,  but  the  flies  did  not  appear. 

L.  abietis,  with  regular  but  faint  bands,  is  evidently  the  primitive 
form,  and  L.  abbotii  and  the  other  spotted  larv»  the  secondary  and  lat^ 
forms.    How  did  the  double  dorsal  line  originate  f 

iarra.— Head  black,  body  flesh- white,  the  black  spots  contrasting  very  mach  with 
the  paUid  ground-color  of  the  body.  A  dorsal  row  of  eleven  pairs  of  hlack  spots, 
each  spot  oblong  and  about  one-third  as  wide  as  long.  A  row  of  eleven  Uterml  black 
nearly  square  spots,  which  are  a  little  longer  than  broad.  Supra-anal  arem  black. 
Thoracic  feet  black ;  eight  pairs  of  abdominal  pale  feet.    Length  22«». 
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77.  The  fib  saw-fly. 

Lophjfrui  abietia  Harris. 

Defoliating  the  leaves  of  the  fir,  spruce,  as  well  as  the  pitch-pine;  larvie  similar  to 
the  foregoing,  the  flies  appearing  late  in  Jnly  and  also  early  in  May.    (Harris.) 

The  followiDg  account  of  the  fir  saw-fly  is  taken  from  Harris' 
Treatise: 

For  some  years  past  many  of  the  fir  trees  cnltivat^d  for  ornament  in  this  vicinity 
have  been  attacked  by  swarms  of  false  caterpillars,  and  in  some  instances  that  have 
fallen  under  my  notice  have  been  nearly  stripped  of  their  leaves  every  summer,  and 
in  consequence  thereof  have  been  ch*)cked  in  their  growth  and  now  seem  to  be  in  a 
sickly  condition.  My  specimens  of  this  kind  of  saw-fly,  which  were  raised  from  the 
caterpillars  in  the  summer  of  1838,  came  out  of  their  cocoons  towards  the  end  of  Jnly 
in  the  same  year ;  but  I  have  also  found  them  on  pines  and  firs  early  in  May. 

To  this  account  Dr.  Fitch  makes  the  following  comments: 

I  suspect  Dr.  Harris's  observations  npon  this  species  were  not  full,  and  that  like 
the  analogous  saw-fly  which  we  have  noticed  on  the  pine,  No.  273,  there  are  two 
generations  of  this  species  annqally ;  for  we  are  informed  that  the  perfect  insect 
appears  in  May,  producing  a  crop  of  worms  in  June  and  July,  from  the  cocoons  of 
which  the  perfect  insects  come  out  the  last  of  the  latter  month.  But  Dr.  Harris  sup- 
poses that  most  of  these  cocoons  remain  nnhatched  through  all  the  hot  weather  of 
August  and  September  and  the  winter  succeeding,  to  give  out  the  flies  which  appear 
in  May.  It  is  much  more  probable,  however,  that  the  flies  all  come  out  of  their 
cocoons  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and,  like  the  species  we  have  seen  on  the 
pines,  produce  another  brood  of  worms  in  autumn,  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
Di.  Hajrris;  and  it  is  these  which  lie  in  their  cocoons  through  the  winter  and  give 
out  the  flies  which  are  met  with  in  May.* 

Taung  larva  Aa2/^Ta«m.^Pale yellowish  green,  with  a  blackhead,  no  spots. 

Larger  ones  ready  to  pupate  on  pitch  pine.  Head  black.  Body  a  little  d alier  green 
than  pine  needles,  with  a  broad  paler  longitudinal  line.  A  diffuse  paler  subdorsal 
line,  a  broad  pale  green  lateral  line,  and  a  dark  line  of  scollops  at  base  of  abdominal 
legs.  Thoracic  feet  black,  interrupted  with  green  at  the  joints,  the  abdominal  feet 
pale  green.  The  body  not  spotted.  Head  black,  green  near  and  above  the  labrum. 
Length  11™™.  The  end  of  body  curled  up  like  a  Nematus.  August  8,  they  made 
pale  cocoons  between  the  leaves. 

The  male  saw-fly  is  smaller  than  the  female,  with  broadly  pectinated  antennas,  and 
is  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  body  black  above  and  brown  beneath,  legs  dirty 
leather-yellow  color. 

The  female  is  about  three- tenths  of  an  inch  long;  body  yellowish  brown  above, 
with  a  short  blackish  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  thorax ;  body  beneath 
and  legs  paler,  of  a  dirty  leather-yellow  color ;  antennse  short,  tapering  to  a  point 
consisting  of  nineteen  Joints,  and  toothed  on  one  side  like  a  saw.    (Harris.) 

78.  Lophyrue  (neither  abietis  nor  abhotiH). 

Body  of  the  shape  usual  in  the  genus.  Head  pale  behind,  with  fine  dark  dots, 
and  a  dark  median  line  connecting  in  front  with  a  large  black  area  between  the 
eyes,  inclosing  a  subtriangular  pale  spot.  Labrum,  Jaws,  and  palpi  black ;  eye  large, 
distinct,  black ;  antennas  distinct,  black.  Body  dark  olive  green,  with  a  paler  green 
dorsal  stripe ;  a  subdorsal  stripe  of  the  same  hue,  below  which  is  a  broad  even  lateral 
o]ive*green  stripe.     Below  this  line  and  beneath,  the  body  is  greenish  yellow.    A 


*  Lophyrus  abietis  t  on  pitch  pine,  August  1,  1880. 
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broken  dark  olive  line  along  the  side  at  baae  of  the  abdominal  legs,  the  latter  pale 
greenish  yellow;  thoracic  feet  black,  pale  green  at  the articalations.  Length,  13™». 
On  the  pitch  pine,  Brunswick,  Me.,  Angnst  16,  1883. 

79.  Le  Conte's  saw-fly. 

Lophyrus  leoontei  Fitch. 

Clusters  of  dirty  yellowish,  black-spotted  false  caterpillars  on  the  outer  branches 
of  ornamental  pines  and  firs  on  lawns,  stripping  the  leaves  and  disfiguring  the 
shrubs. 

Dr.  Fitch  described  under  the  above  name  this  saw-fly,  but  did  not 
rear  it  irom  the  larva,  though  inferring  that  it  was  the  parent  of  certain 
false  caterpillars,  of  which  he  found  two  broods  on  "pines,  particularly 
those  set  in  our  yards  for  ornaments,  stripping  the  limbs  which  they 
invade  of  their  leaves.^    He  further  says : 

When  nearly  mature  these  worms  are  so  large  that  the  end  of  a  single  leaf  of  the 
pine  probably  furnishes  them  a  very  insufficient  mouthful,  hence  two  worms  often 
unite,  standing  face  to  face,  and  thus  hold  the  five  leaves  which  grow  from  each 
sheath  on  the  white  pine  pressed  together  in  a  bundle  as  they  eat  them,  commencing 
at  the  tip  and  graduaUy  stepping  backwards  as  the  leaves  become  shorter.  It  is 
only  the  old  leaves  of  the  previous  year's  growth  which  these  worms  coDsame, 
never  touching  the  new  ones  at  the  outer  end  of  the  limb;  hence  they  injnio 
the  tree  much  less  than  they  would  were  they  to  strip  the  limbs  they  invade 
of  the  whole  of  their  foliage.  At  least  two  broods  of  these  worms  appear  annu- 
ally, the  one  in  July,  the  other  in  September  and  October,  the  latter  often 
remaining  on  the  trees  after  frosty  nights  have  occurred.  Having  finished  feeding, 
they  leave  the  tree  and  inclose  themselves  in  cocoons  under  fallen  leaves  or  other 
shelter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  which  they  remain  during  their  pupa  state. 

The  fevMle.—hengthy  0.38  inch  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  and  0.48  inch  to  the  end 
of  the  wings.  It  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  all  our  other  described  speoies  by 
the  Joints  of  its  antennsB,  which  are  twenty-one  in  number.  It  is  shining  dull,  tawny 
yellow,  with  the  antennse  black,  and  also  the  abdomen  and  base  of  the  thorax.  The 
under  side  is  paler  yellow,  with  two  broad  black  stripes  on  the  abdomen.  The  wings 
are  smoky  hyaline,  their  veins  black.    Captured  the  middle  of  May.    (Fitch.) 

Biley  states  that  this  saw-fly  has  been  found  feeding  on  the  Scotch  and 
Austrian  pines  in  New  Jersey.  The  larva  he  describes  as  an  inch  long, 
dirty  or  yellowish  white,  with  dorsal  black  marks  wider  before  than 
behind,  and  usually  broken  transversely  in  the  full-grown  individuals. 
They  are  further  apart  than  in  L.  abhotii.  The  lateral  spots  are  some- 
what square,  with  an  additional  row  of  smaller  black  marks  below 
them,  and  the  last  segment  is  entirely  black  above. 

The  antennae  of  the  male  fly  are  twenty-one  jointed,  and  have  on  one 
side  seventeen  large  and  on  the  other  seventeen  small  branches,  there 
being  eighteen  on  one  side  and  flfteen  on  the  other  in  L.  dbbotiu  The 
female  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  L.  (ibboHi  by  her  abdomen 
being  jet  black  above,  with  a  small  brown  patch  at  the  end  and  a  trans- 
verse line  of  the  same  color  just  below  the  thorax. 

Remedy. — These  saw-flies,  living  as  they  do,in  societies  in  large  masses 
of  coarse  castings  like  sawdust,  are  easily  detected  by  the  eye,  and  can 
readily  be  removed  by  hand,  especially  in  the  case  of  ornamen  tal  shmbe. 
Also  shower  and  jar  the  trees.  ,.g,^^,  ,^  Googk 
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80.  Lophyrut  pinetum  Norton. 

Besides  the  species  of  Lophyrua  above  mentioned,  there  are  foar  other 
species  of  this  genus,  which  probably  live  on  ooniferoas  trees,  and  also 
the  following  species  known  to  infest  the  pine  :  Lophyrus  pinetum  Nor- 
ton, female,  with  nineteen  antennal  joints,  on  pine  (Norton  in  Packard's 
Guide,  p.  226). 

81.  The  pitch-pine  saw-fly. 

Lophyrus  pini-rigidcd  Norton. 

With  the  general  habits  and  appearance  of  the  preceding  species,  bat  so  far  as  yet 
known  confined  to  the  pitch-pine. 

This  saw-fly  was  described  by  Mr.  Norton  in  our  "Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Insects."  The  larvae  are  allied  to  those  of  Lophyrus  abietis,  and 
during  one  summer  ravaged  the  young  pitch-pines,  which  had  been 
raised  from  the  seed  on  a  plantation  at  Eastham,  Mass.,  on  Gape  God. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  singly  in  one  side  of  a  "needle"  of  the  pine, 
though  sometimes  an  egg  is  inserted  on  each  side  of  the  leaf. 

Female.— liength,  0.30;  expanse  of  wings,  0.65  of  an  inch;  antennee  17-jointed, 
short,  brown ;  color  Inteoos  brown,  with  a  black  line  joining  the  ocelli ;  a  black 
stripe  down  each  of  the  lobes  of  the  thorax  above  and  the  sutures  behind;  body 
paler  beneath;  the  trochanters  and  base  of  tLe  tibiie  waxen;  claws  with  an  inner 
tooth  near  the  middle ;  wings  yery  slightly  clouded ;  cross  nervure  of  the  lanceolate 
cell  straight. 

MaU, — Length,  0.25;  expanse  of  wings,  0.55  of  an  inch;  antennae  15-jointed, 
black,  quite  short,  with  twelve  branches  on  each  side,  those  at  the  base  nearly  as 
long  as  the  sixth  and  seventh ;  apical  joint  simple,  enlarged  at  base ;  color  of  insect 
black,  with  the  abdomen  at  apex  and  beneath  yellow-brown ;  legs  the  same  color  at 
base ;  below  the  knees  whitish.  The  male  looks  precisely  like  that  of  X.  abietUy  but 
the  form  of  the  antennse  is  different,  being  much  shorter.  The  female  looks  much 
like  L,  abdominalU  Say,  taken  on  the  pine  near  New  York.    (Norton.) 

Mr.  W.  G.  Fish  wrote  me  some  years  ago  firom  Eastham,  Mass.,  as 
follows  regarding  this  insect  and  the  attacks  upon  it  by  the  white- 
winged  crossbill: 

In  the  fall  of  1868  there  was  a  second  brood  of  the  larvae  of  Lophyrus  pini-rigidcB 
Norton.  On  the  16th  of  September  I  noticed  a  few  nearly  grown,  but  the  greater 
part  of  those  seen  at  that  date  were  very  small.  On  the  15th  of  October  I  noticed 
large  flocks  of  the  white-winged  crossbill  hovering  over  and  alighting  upon  the 
young  pines  that  were  infested  with  these  larvse.  There  were  certainly  three  or 
four  hundred  birds  in  some  of  these  flocks.  I  soon  learned  that  they  were  feeding 
upon  the  larvae,  as  I  had  many  opportunities  to  watch  them  while  feeding  among 
the  trees.  I  also  took  numbers  of  the  larvae  from  the  stomachs  of  several  individuals 
that  I  shot. 

I  had  one  in  confinement  several  days,  feeding  it  with  these  larvae.  Those  out  of 
doors  seemed  to  discard  the  head  and  harder  legs  of  the  larvae,  but  the  one  in  con- 
finement swallowed  the  insect  entire.  These  birds  were  abundant  through  Novem- 
ber and  December,  and  more  or  less  common  all  winter.  Some  of  the  larvae  were 
found  quite  late  in  November,  after  we  had  experienced  severe  freezing  weather.  I 
saw  them  frozen  stiff  several  times. 

On  the  27th  of  November  I  took  several  into  the  house,  where  they  spun  their 
cocoons  and  the  saw-flies  came  out  the  next  spring.    So  well  did  the  crossbills  do 
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their  work  that  the  Lopkyrus  was  rare  the  next  summer  (1869).  If  this  wholesale 
deetmotion  of  the  larvae  had  Dot  occurred,  there  would  have  heen  acres  of  young 
pines  destroyed. 

I  did  not  meet  with  the  red  crosshill  until  January,  when  I  met  a  flock  at  Sand- 
wich ;  in  Fehruary  I  met  a  flock  here  (Eastham).  Neither  of  these  birds  are  com- 
mon visitors  to  the  Cape.  I  have  not  known  of  any  visiting  us  the  past  winter.  I 
never  met  with  one  until  1868,  but  residents  of  Eastham  informed  me  that  the  white- 
winged  species  was  with  them  in  the  fall  of  1867.  An  old  lady  in  East  Falmouth 
informed  me  that  a  number  of  years  ago  they  visited  her  orchard  and  damaged  her 
apples  by  cutting  them  off  to  get  the  seeds. 

82.  The  ltda  saw-fly. 


Infesting  the  Austrian  pine,  tying  the  needles  together  with  a  silken  web  filled 
with  castings,  forming  a  mass  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  needles  of  the 
pine  scattered  through  the  mass,  the  leaves  being  separated  by  the  false-caterpillan 
from  the  branch. 

We  have  noticed  this  false-caterpiUar  on  but  a  single  occasion,  and 
then  failed  to  rear  the  worms  to  the  winged  state.  The  following  ac> 
count  is  taken  from  our  article  entitled  ^<  Injurious  Insects,  New  and 
Little  Known,"  in  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricult- 
ure for  1870: 

Late  in  September  of  1869,  Dr.  William  Biack,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  brought  into  the 
museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  some  singular  false-caterpillars  which 
had  assembled  on  a  single  branch  of  an  Austrian  pine,  on  his  place,  and  had  tied  the 
needles  together  with  a  fine  silken  web  filled  with  castings,  forming  a  mass  of  cast> 
ings  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  needles  of  the  pine  among  them,  the 
leaves  being  separated  by  the  larvsd  from  the  branch. 

The  larva  is  that  of  a  species  of  Lyda,  and  while  doing  little  ipjury  to  the  tree,  so 
far  as  known,  yet  merits  a  short  description.    Dr.  Ratzburg  figures  a  similar  8i>ecies 

in  his  work  on  forest  iosects,  and  states  that  the  L$da 
oampes^m  of  Europe,  to  which  our  species  seems  closely 
allied,  is  sporadic  in  its  attacks  on  the  pine  and  never 
proves  very  destructive. 

The  larva. — The  body  is  cylindrical,  a  little  flattenedf 
and  thickest  in  the  middle,  with  small  thoracic  slen- 
der legs,  which  are  not  used  much  in  walking,  the 
larva  wriggling  along  when  placed  on  a  smooth  sarfftce. 
The  bead  is  pale  reddish  with  a  black  spot  between  the 
antennsB ;  the  prothorax  is  black  above  and  the  body 
reddish  olive-green,  with  a  rather  broad  purplish  line 
along  the  middle  of  the  back.  There  are  no  abdominal 
legs,  and  the  end  of  the  body  is  somewhat  flattened, 
with  a  black  round  spot  on  each  side  of  the  analf 
plate ;  beneath  is  a  broad  transverse  incision.  Below, 
and  arising  from  each  side,  is  a  long,  corneous,  three- 
jointed,  slender  out-stretched  appendage  of  the  sice 
and  form  of  the  antennse.  The  under  side  of  the 
body  is  mottled  with  greenish  and  reddish  as  above, 
with  a  reddish  median  line.  On  the  side  of  the  thorax 
are  two  rows  of  dots,  and  two  rows  along  the  middle  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
three  thoracic  wings. 


Fio.  262.— Lyda  saw-fly  larva  on 
Anstrian  pine,  enlarf^ed.— From 
Paokard. 
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The  two  following  species  also  occurred  on  the  white  pine : 

83.  Lyda  sp. 

•  .... 

Larva. — Body  green  all  oyer,  incladiDg  the  head ;  the  latter  Bmall,  roand,  shining 
green,  with  a  slight  amber  tint ;  antennas  and  month-parts  and  labrnm  darker. 
Body  thickest  in  the  middle,  tapering  towards  the  head  and  tail.  The  segments 
regularly  wrinkled  transversely,  fonr  wrinkles  to  a  segment ;  anal  legs  three-jointed ; 
basal  joint  amber-oolored,  the  two  others  blackish.  Thoracic  legs  greenish,  with  a 
slight  amber  tiiit.  Snpra-anal  plate  mach  as  usual.  Length,  l?™!".  On  white  pine, 
August  8  to  10,  1883,  Brunswick,  Me. 

84.  Lyda  sp. 

Immature  larva.— Head  and  body  of  a  uniform  pale  horn-brown ;  head  of  the  same 
color  as  the  body,  finely  spotted  with  pale  brown ;  antennsB  pale  brown,  seven-jointed. 
Caudal,  antennaoform  appendages  pale-brown,  three-jointed ;  first  joint  about  three 
times  as  long  as  the  second,  the  third  slightly  shorter  than  the  second,  darker  than 
the  rest  of  the  appendage,  acute  and  slender.  The  segments  have  no  markings,  but 
are  wrinkled  above.  Supra-anal  plate  rounded,  edge  somewhat  thickened.  Length, 
15™™.    Allied  to  the  European  L.oampesiri9,    On  P.  sirobue^  October  2. 

85.  Lyda  sp. 
(Plate  X,  fig.  6.) 

This  larva  was  found  on  the  pitch-pine  at  Providence,  September  27, 
forming  a  very  slight  loose  black  web  around  the  extremity  of  the 
branch  of  a  young  tree,  the  web  inclosing  the  stumps  of  the  partially 
eaten  leaves.    It  is  nearly  related  to  the  European  Lyda  pratensis. 

The  nature  of  the  three-jointed  abdominal  appendages  is  curious. 
Are  they  the  homologues  of  the  legs  or  special  structures  f  They  do 
not  seem  to  be  used  during  actual  locomotion  as  prolegs,  but  may  be 
of  use  in  moving  about  between  the  pine  needles  and  in  the  loose  web. 

Larva. — Body  rather  thick,  cylindrical,  the  segments  moderately  convex,  the  sutures 
moderately  distinct ;  the  segments  wrinkled,  there  being  four  well  marked  wrinkles 
on  top  of  each  segment.  The  head  is  narrower  than  the  prothoracic  segment,  round, 
deep  brownish  honey-yellow,  paler  in  front  and  inclosing  the  two  diverging  oval 
patches ;  a  single  prominent  black  eye  on  each  side.  Antennse  very  long  and  slender, 
seven-jointed.  The  three  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  long  and  slender,  much  attenuated, 
six-jointed,  the  terminal  joints  loug  and  slender.  The  abdominal  segments  with  not 
the  least  sign  of  feet,  but  transversely  wrinkled  much  as  above.  The  only  abdomi- 
nal appendage  is  one  of  a  very  singular  nature ;  a  pair  of  long  slender  three-jointed 
lateral  appendages  arising  from  the  end  of  the  lateral  ridge  of  the  body,  which  is 
situated  below  the  spiracles.  The  appendages,  which  are  black,  with  white  articu- 
lations, apparently  arise  from  the  end  of  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  body.  They 
curve  and  project  out  laterally  so  that  most  of  their  length  is  seen  from  above.  The 
basal  joint  is  longer  and  larger  than  the  others  ;  the  second,  as  long  as  the  first,  is 
thick ;  the  third  a  little  longer  than  the  second  and  acute,  the  point  much  attenuated. 
On  top  of  the  end  of  the  body  is  a  triangular  area,  the  apex  ending  near  the  end  of 
the  broad,  rounded,  flattened  supra-anal  plate.  Body  pale  shining  brick-red  ;  a  broad 
diffuse  red  dorsal  line ;  a  lateral  line  of  large  red  patches,  one  on  each  segment ; 
ground  color  deep  salmon  or  flesh  color.  Prothorax  chitinous,  pale  shining  brick -red ; 
A  series  of  lateral,  vertical,  lanoeolate-oval  reddish  raised  spots  bet  ween*  the  spira- 
cles.    Length,  22™™.  JigitizedbyLjOOglC 
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86.  The  pine  pieris. 
Pieris  menapia  Folder. 

The  following  accoaut  of  this  destraotive  insect  is  copied  fi*oiD  Mr. 
Stretch's  article,  contribnted  to  Papilio  (ii,  103-110). 

While  in  company  with  Professor  Hagen  and  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw^  of  the  North 
Transcontinental  Saryey,  during  the  present  summer,  it  was  my  fortune  to  find  this 
delicate  butterfly  in  excessive  profusion,  and  as  it  must  now  take  rank  among  oar 
injurious  insects,  it  is  thought  that  the  following  notes  may  t»e  worthy  of  publication. 

Distribution.— The  species  was  first  seen  by  our  party  at  Spokane  Falls,  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  near  the  Idaho  line,  on  July  22,  the  altitude  above  the  sea  being 
about  1,900  feet.  The  few  specimens  captured  were  all  males  and  much  worn.  A 
number  of  others  were  seen,  but  their  peculiar  habit  of  flitting  around  the  tops  of  the 
larger  trees  prevented  capture.  On  July  23  I  found  the  larvse  and  pupce  in  great 
numbers  on  the  trunk  of  a  yellow  pine,  at  a  point  on  the  Colville  road,  aboot  t«n 
miles  north  of  the  crossing  of  the  Little  Spokane  River,  and  about  ten  miles  soath  of 
Loon  Lake,  but  did  not  notice  the  insect  on  the  wing.  At  Loon  Lake  a  few  worn 
specimens  were  seen  (all  males),  and  I  again  found  the  larvse  and  pupse  on  the  tmnki 
of  pine  trees  in  immense  numbers,  say  not  less  than  fix)m  200  to  300  within  six  feet 
of  the  ground.  Between  Loon  Lake  and  Brown's,  the  latter  place  being  fifty-four 
miles  from  Spokaue  Falls,  the  same  phenomena  were  again  noticed,  but  with  tiie 
difierence  that  the  imago  was  emerging  in  great  numbers.  I  took  probably  seventy 
specimens,  both  male  and  female,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  would  easily  have  been  possible  to  make  the  number  1,500. 
Most  of  those  taken  were  picked  off  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Just  fresh  from  the  pupa, 
having  never  been  on  the  wing.  At  Brown's  both  larvee,  pnpse,  and  imago  were 
equally  common,  though  not  many  of  the  latter  were  on  the  wing  until  towards  eve- 
ning, as  the  day  was  cloudy.  Towards  evening  the  sun  shone  out  for  a  few  minuiet, 
and  instantly  the  air  was  alive  with  butterflies,  flitting  round  the  pines  in  conntleai 
numbers,  and  glistening  against  the  dark  green  of  the  young  timber  like  the  most 
delicate  snow-flakes.  Some  idea  of  the  immense  numbers  of  the  insect  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  in  the  infected  district  near  Brown's,  on  every  little  pine, 
though  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  on  each  terminal  bunch  of  needles,  from  one  to 
twelve  larvee  or  pupsd  could  be  counted,  and  every  weed  could  show  its  qaota  ot 
pupsB.  Our  trip  did  not  extend  northward  beyond  this  point,  but  the  appearance  of 
the  forest  showed  that  we  had  not  reached  the  limit  of  the  plague.  On  July  25  we 
returned  to  Loon  Lake,  finding  the  insect  in  all  stages,  from  full  grown  larva  to 
imago,  excessively  abundant,  with  eggs,  larvae,  and  pupas  on  both  the  fir  {Ahie9  hml- 
samii)  and  tamarack  {Pinue  contorta),  as  well  as  on  the  pines.  Returning  south,  the 
insect  was  common  for  eight  miles ;  in  the  next  three  it  grew  gradually  rarer,  and 
then  we  lost  it  altogether,  though  this  may  be  partly  the  result  of  the  greater  rarity 
of  yellow  pine  timber  (Pinus  ponderosa)  and  the  predominance  of  fir  audtamaraek 
along  the  line  of  travel.  On  July  27  we  saw  a  few  sporadic  butterflies  as  we  ap- 
proached Spokane  Falls,  say  five  miles  from  town.  Round  the  latter  place  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  abundant,  but  occurred  on  the  28th  in  greater  numbers,  as  we  ap- 
proached Cheney  by  rail,  and  was  seen  about  ten  miles  west  of  that  place,  or  about 
twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Spokane  Falls,  near  the  edge  of  the  timber. 

What  the  extension  of  this  aflected  area  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  there  are 
no  accessible  data  at  hand ;  but  as  the  insect  is  found  in  California,  in  Plumas  Coiinty 
about  Lake  Tahoe  and  elsewhere,  more  than  630  miles  to  the  southward,  and  also  in 
Colorado  and  Vancouver's  Island,  it  is  evidently  of  very  wide  distribution,  latitude 
in  the  north  taking  the  place  of  altitude  in  the  south ;  and  consequently  the  Rame 
phenomena  which  we  are  here  called  to  note  may  occur  in  localities  where  the  tlDn- 
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ber  is  both  denser  aud  more  valuable  than  in  that  under  consideration.  Whether  it 
occurs  in  the  Coast  Range  in  Washington  Territory  I  do  not  yet  know,  although  we 
might  expect  its  presence,  as  the  Cascades  offer  a  similar  vegetation,  as  well  as  from 
the  general  similarity  of  the  Rhopalocerous  fauna  on  both  sides  of  the  great  Colum- 
bia Plateau,  as  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  the  same  species  of  Pieri$,  ColioBf 
Argynnis,  SatyruSf  and  Papilio.  The  area  actually  visited  where  serious  damage  has 
been  already  committed  extends  about  twenty-five  miles  north  and  south,  with  an 
unknown  width,  and  in  this  region  all  the  yellow  pines  have  been  nearly  or  totally 
stripped  of  their  foliage,  as  well  as  many  of  the  smaller  species  of  ConifercB, 

The  appearance  of  the  forest  is  peculiar.  The  first  impression  was  that  fire  had 
scorched  the  tops  of  the  trees,  so  brown  and  withered  did  they  look  in  their  clothing 
of  dark,  blackish  moss ;  and  before  the  cause  of  this  effect  was  discovered,  it  was  only 
by  persistently  remembering  that  all  the  large  fir  trees  were  green  that  the  idea 
could  he  kept  outx>f  the  mind. 

Life  histary, — Unfortunately  we  were  only  able  to  study  the  insect  for  about  seven 
days,  or  from  July  22  to  28,  inclusive.  During  this  period  we  witnessed  the  pupa- 
tion of  the  first  brood,  the  emergence  of  the  imago  from  this  brood,  and  the  deposition 
of  the  eggs.  Whether  these  eggs  will  hatch  this  season  or  remain  as  eggs  until  next 
spring  we  do  not  know.  If  they  do  hatch,  as  is  probable,  the  larvie  will  be  innumera- 
ble and  produce  wide-spread  devastation.  Neither  do  we  know  at  what  period  the 
butterflies  appeared  in  the  spring,  or  whether  they  appeared  at  all.  From  analogy 
there  ought  to  have  heen  a  spring  brood,  of  which  we  found  the  descendants ;  but  if 
so,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  specially  attracted  the  notice  of  the  scattered  settlers, 
although  they  observed  great  numbers  last  year  during  the  summer.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that,  so  far  as  observations  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  concerned,  there  is 
yet  much  to  he  learned.  All  parties,  however,  who  were  questioned  on  the  subject 
agree  that  the  season  of  1881  was  the  first  in  which  the  abundance  of  the  pests  was 
such  as  to  cause  general  comment,  the  opinion  being  often  expressed  that  it  was  not 
previously  known,  although  this  is  evidently  erroneous.  As  the  winter  of  1880-*81 
was  exceptionally  severe  and  peculiar  in  some  of  its  meteorological  phenomena,  it  be- 
comes of  importance  to  solve  the  query  whether  the  sudden  increase  of  this  species 
was  due  to  peculiar  climatic  conditions  which  destroyed  great  numbers  of  its  para- 
sitic or  other  enemies  without  impairing  its  own  vitality.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
silence  of  the  forest  was  most  remarkable,  the  absence  of  birds  being  specially  noticea- 
ble, while  bats  were  more  than  rare  throughout  the  whole  region  traversed  by  our 
party,  on  both  sides  of  the  great  plateau. 

Hahite  of  ike  imago. ^The  perfect  butterfly,  when  just  oat  of  the  chrysalis,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  but  at  the  same  time  most  delicate  of  its  race.  It  is  fragile  in 
the  extreme,  and  soon  loses  its  freshness  from  its  habit  of  creeping  into  and  between 
the  pine  needles  in  search  of  the  female,  or  for  the  purpose  of  laying  its  eggs.  Great 
numbers  most  perish  accidentally  in  high  winds ;  indeed,  dead  or  damaged  ones  were 
plentiful  in  the  dust  of  the  roads.  Copulation  takes  place  almost  directly  after 
emergence,  6ften  before  the  wings  are  fairly  dried ;  sometimes  the  male  being  as  fresh 
as  the  female,  sometimes  old  and  worn.  The  average  duration  of  life  is  probably 
very  short,  and  in  this  connection  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the 
worn  males  first  seen  were  relics  of  the  first  brood  or  exceptionally  early  stragglers 
of  the  second. 

The  egg. — Examination  of  the  abdomen  of  a  female  just  after  copulation  disclosed 
49  well- formed  eggs.  Search  for  eggs  on  the  terminal  neclles  disclosed  them  in 
groups  ranging  from  3  to  22  in  number,  deposited  in  a  row  on  the  needles,  the  eggs 
not  being  set  upright,  but  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  overlapping  each 
other  like  shingles,  and  apparently  thoroughly  cemented  together.  Those  found 
were  on  young  trees  which  had  not  been  touched  by  the  first  brood  of  caterpillars. 
A  female  found  in  copul4  in  the  morning  was  imprisoned  about  2  o'clock  on  a  pine 
fascicle,  and  by  six  o'clock  had  laid  16  eggs  in  a  continuous  row.    Thesewere  pide 
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green,  ovate,  with  a  small  white  coronet  or  raised  circnlar  ridge  at  the  top,  and  some- 
what flattened  on  the  sides  that  touched  each  other. 

The  larva.— The  earlier  stages  did  not  pass  under  review,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  differ  materially  from  those  about  to  pupate,  which  alone  came 
under  our  observation.  Just  as  the  eggs  were  not  laid  on  the  extreme  terminal  nee> 
dies,  so  the  larva  does  not  commence  feeding  on  the  youngest  and  supposedly  the 
most  succulent  needles,  but  on  those  which  form  the  base  of  each  terminal  faadele, 
continuing  its  devastation  towards  the  tip  ;  but  even  in  cases  where  all  the  needles 
have  been  denuded,  in  no  case  was  the  terminal  bud  touched ;  indeed,  the  needles 
are  only  devoured  down  to  the  dry  sheath  which  encases  their  base.  On  many  trees 
all  the  needles  were  gone;  on  many  others  there  yet  remained  a  few  of  the  terminal 
ones,  and  such  trees,  as  Dr.  Hagen  suggested,  conveyed  the  idea  of  immense  candela- 
bra. It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  larvao  pupate  on  the  few  remaining  needlee, 
where  such  exist,  invariably  with  the  head  uppermost;  but  many  forsake  the  parent 
tree,  and  these  are  probably  such  as  have  consumed  all  the  food  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  While  many  'larvaD  were  found  ascendiug  the  trunks  of  the  larger  trees,  but 
very  few  were  found  descending  them,  while  a  large  number  were  seen  hanging  at 
the  end  of  long  silken  threads,  swayiug  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  Experiments  on 
these  by  Mr.  Henshaw  and  myself  fully  proved  the  fact  that  the  larva  lets  itself 
down  from  high  trees  by  means  of  this  thread  to  the  ground,  abnormal  as  the 
habit  is  among  the  butterflies.  In  one  case,  where  the  thread  was  fully  50  feet  in 
length,  I  passed  my  hand  beneath  the  larva  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  not  descend- 
ing a  spider  thread  already  woven  (of  which  I  had  a  suspicion  on  aoconnt  of  the 
great  number  of  threads  over  the  bark  of  the  larger  trees),  and  found  no  connection 
with  the  ground.  I  then  caught  the  thread  above  and  the  larva  descended  gen^, 
while  swaying  in  the  wind,  but  detached  itself  directly  it  touched  the  first  object 
Mr.  Henshaw  oblained  the  same  results.  Among  the  larv»  which  thus  reach  the 
ground  it  is  evident  that  many  attempt  to  regain  the  upper  limbs,  for  I  have  fbnnd 
several  trees  which  had  been  girdled  by  stripping  off  the  bark  over  a  length  of  some 
four  feet,  and  on  such  trees  several  hundred  larv»  had  been  caught  on  the  sticky, 
resinous  surface  thus  exposed.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  change  to  the  pupa  was  the  occurrence  of  many  pups  suspended  on 
their  threads,  in  which  case  the  larval  skin  is  shriveled  up  round  the  last  segm^it 
of  the  pupa. 

While  the  favorite  food  plant  appears  to  be  the  yellow  pine  (Pimu$pondera9a)^  both 
Pinus  coniorta  and  Abie9  baUamii  were  slightly  affected,  the  latter  much  the  least) 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  two  trees  will  form  the  staple  food  of  the  next  brood 
in  the  districts  where  the  yellow  pines  have  been  denuded,  should  it  hatch  dnring 
the  present  season,  as  is  probable. 

Enemiea.^The  absence  of  birds  has  already  been  noted.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
larva  is  distasteful  to  them  t  As  is  well  known  it  generally  happens  in  the  case  of 
native  insects  that  while  they  may  gain  a  temporary  ascendency  they  ar^  nltimately 
checked  by  an  overwheliniug  army  of  parasites,  which  relegate  them  to  their  normal 
position  in  nature.  We  might  thus  expect  such  a  thing  to  occur  in  this  case. 
Whether  this  natural  check  may  come  into  play  this  year  or  be  delayed  for  several 
years  we  are  not  in  a  positiou  to  say.  The  search  for  parasitic  insects  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  either  species  or  numbers.  Ichneumanidce  were  particularly  scarce  cm  the 
wing,  both  round  the  trees  aud  on  adjacent  flowers.  Indeed,  the  only  conspicuous 
enemy  was  a  large  heteropterous  insect  allied  to  Pentatoma,  which  was  not  uncom- 
mon and  certainly  lived  on  the  larvae,  having  been  taken  by  myself  in  the  act  of 
sucking  out  the  nearly  empty  flaccid  skin.  Many  such  skins  were  found  upon  the 
needles  and  on  the  ground  around  the  base  of  infected  trees.  The  numbers  of  this 
insect,  however,  were  apparently  not  su£Bcient  to  produce  any  appreciable  result. 

Whatever  hope  is  based  on  relief  from  parasitic  insects,  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  must  rest  on  the  large  number  of  parasitical  pnp»,  alt^agh  even  hers  the 
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percentage  does  not  appear  to  be  very  large,  although  they  are  nnmerically  namer- 
OU8,  at  least  I  jndge  so  from  the  following  obseryations.  The  normal  color  of  the 
papa  is  pale  green.  All  those  pupating  on  the  needles  of  the  young  pines  or  shrubby 
plants  in  the  underbrush  were  of  this  color,  a  close  search  failing  to  reveal  an  excep- 
tion, while  the  laiger  proportion  of  those  on  the  bark  of  the  large  trees  were  blackish 
brown.  An  examination  of  a  number  of  these  makes  it  probable  that  they  are  all 
diseased,  not  a  few  containing  a  lanra  either  dipterous  or  hymeuopterous,  certainly 
the  latter  in  one  case  at  least  (one  pupa  contained  a  large  ichneumon  nearly  ready  to 
emerge,  which  was  accidentally  killed).  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  all  these  dark 
pup»  should  occur  on  the  bark  of  large  trees.  May  it  not  be  that  their  diseased  con- 
dition had  preyented  the  secretion  of  silk,  and  that  being  thus  prevented  from  drop- 
ping to  the  ground  in  the  usual  way  they  had  wandered  part  of  the  way  down  the 
tree  before  the  final  change,  their  restlessness  being  due  to  the  same  cause  f 

Probable  damage  to  the  foreaU — While  the  affected  trees,  at  a  casual  glance,  look 
dead  and  are  evidently  considered  by  the  settler  to  be  killed,  it  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  really  so.  It  is  true  the  foliage  is  goue  and  the  tree  must  have 
an  impaired  vitality,  but  as  long  as  the  terminal  bud  remains  untouched  the  tree 
would  partially  recover  itself  in  the  ensuing  spring  unless  again  stripped  of  its 
scanty  covering.  In  this  case  it  is  probable  death  would  ensue.  What  remedial 
measures  can  be  adopted  it  is  too  soon  to  say.  Observations  should  be  carried  on  for 
the  balance  of  the  season,  and  I  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  this  course  to  Pro- 
fessor Puiupelly,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  North  Transcontinental  Survey. 

That  such  an  increase  of  this  butterfly  is  extremely  rare,  or  that  if  it  does  occur 
frequently  it  is  not  fatal  to  the  trees,  is  proved  by  the  otherwise  healthy  condition  of 
the  timber.  The  number  of  trees  which  may  be  put  down  as  absolutely  dead,  but 
yet  standing,  is  very  small,  and  the  fallen  trees  are  practically  absent,  even  in  the 
worst  districts.  I  am  therefore  in  hopes  that  the  plague  is  only  temporary  and  the 
damage  more  imaginary  than  actual. 

(Unfortunately  my  pupie  were  killed  in  transit  by  the  breakage  of  a  bottle  of  chlo- 
roform, so  that  I  have  failed  to  raise  their  parasitic  contents.) 

Technical  notes. — Mr.  Henry  Edwards  has  given  a  good  description  of  the  pupa  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  larva.  I  therefore  add  a  description  of  the  mature  form.  I  have  not  Mr.  W.  H. 
Edwards's  figure  of  the  male  for  reference,  but  know  that  it  must  be  good. 

Mr.  Strecker's  figure  of  the  female  reminds  me  of  specimens  I  have  seen  from  Cali- 
fornia, though  it  is  roughly  drawn,  but  it  does  not  resemble  a  single  female  among 
those  taken  on  this  trip.  Indeed,  when  I  first  took  the  female  I  made  the  suggestion 
that  we  had  found  a  new  species,  as  there  was  no  trace  of  red  on  the  secondaries 
beneath,  and  the  predominant  color  was  black.  Not  having  types  before  me  for 
comparison,  I  am  unable  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  insect  now  under  considera- 
tion is  worthy  of  a  special  name,  and  I  therefore  add  a  full  description  of  both  sexes 
for  future  reference. 

Description  of  imago, — Head  and  body  black  above,  with  white  hairs,  the  latter 
white  beneath.    Palpi  yellowish,  with  fringe  of  black  hairs ;  antennae  black. 

Male. — Primaries  pure  white,  with  Jet-black  markings  as  follows:  Fringes  white; 
a  black  costal  streak,  narrowest  at  the  base,  extending  to  the  discal  vein,  at  which 
point  it  is  suddenly  bent  inwards  and  extends  over  the  discal  vein  to  the  median  nerv- 
ules.  A  black  apical  patch  deeply  three-notched  inwardly,  and  out  square  off  on 
the  second  median  nervule,  containing  five  white  spots ;  the  costal  one  small,  the 
second  long  and  ovate,  the  third  and  fifth  about  the  size  of  that  on  the  costa,  the 
fourth  minute. 

Secondaries  pore  white,  with  a  few  black  scales  at  the  base  of  the  median  vein ; 
and  sometimes  in  specimens  which  are  very  dark  beneath  there  are  visible  portions 
of  the  snbmarginal  band,  as  seen  beneath. 

Beneath,  the  primaries  show  the  same  general  markings,  but  the  white  spots  in 
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the  apical  black  patch  are  much  larger,  with  more  dififiise  margins,  and  are  increased 
to  six  in  number  by  the  addition  of  one  between  the  first  and  second  at  the  extreme 
tip  of  the  wing. 

Secondaries  pure  white ;  all  the  veins  black,  with  a  narrow  sabmarginal  band, 
most  remote  from  the  margin  about  the  middle  of  the  outer  edge.  Occasionally  the 
veins  are  intensely  black,  with  the  scales  spreading  more  or  less  over  the  disk  of  the 
wing,  in  which  case  there  are  many  powdery  black  scales,  roost  concentrated  along 
the  outer  and  inner  margins,  the  former  in  this  case  having  a  narrow  terminal  black 
line.    Fringes  white. 

In  occasional  specimens  there  are  traces  along  the  costa  and  on  the  outer  margin 
between  the  nervules  of  the  red  markings  so  characteristic  of  the  female. 

Female.—The  primaries  differ  from  the  male  by  the  extension  of  the  black  apical 
patch  to  the  inner  angle,  it  gradually  narrowing  thereto  from  the  second  median 
nervule,  and  containing  a  small  white  spot  between  the  first  and  second  median 
nervules.    The  same  ornamentation  is  repeated  beneath. 

The  secondaries  above  are  white,  with  a  marginal  and  anbmarginal  narrow  black 
band ;  the  nervules,  black  between  these  bands,  dividing  the  inclosed  space  into 
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Fio.  263.— Pim«  menapia.    After  H.  Edwards. 

six  unequal  lunules,  as  in  the  male  beneath ;  the  outer  band  sometimes  faintly  inter- 
rupted between  the  veins  with  a  few  orange  or  brick-red  scales. 

Beneath,  all  the  veins  are  broadly  black,  as  are  both  the  outer  bands,  reducing 
the  white  spaces  to  a  series  of  narrow  intervenular  patches  and  six  reduced  outer 
lunules,  giving  the  wing  a  very  gray  appearance.  On  many  specimens  there  is  do 
red  at  all ;  on  others  the  whitish  costal  openings  and  a  small  patch  in  the  terminal 
black  band  between  each  of  the  nervules  are  of  a  brick-red. 

Eabitat.—ConntTj  round  Spokane  Falls,  Washington,  July  36. 

Alar,  expanse,  male  and  female,  2.  to  2.20  inches. 

Mr.  Strecker's  figure  very  fairly  represents  the  upper  side  of  the  females  here 
described,  but  the  under  side  is  totally  unlike,  so  far  as  the  secondaries  are  conoeraed. 
lu  all  I  have  seen  from  the  locality  quoted  there  is  more  black  than  white  on  the 
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secondaries  beneath.  None  of  them  have  so  mach  red ;  many  none  at  all,  and  not 
one  shows  any  trace  of  the  streak  near  the  inner  margin.  As  I  have  not  access  to  the 
description  of  the  female  by  Felder,  I  forward  a  series  to  the  editor  of  Papilio.  Should 
he  find  them  to  differ  largely  from  Folder's  description,  I  would  suggest  the  name  of 
'*$uffu$a"  for  this  variety,  as  it  is  very  constant. 

DewripiUm  of  Zarva.— General  color  green.  Head  green,  covered  with  small  white 
points;  mouth-parts  dusky ;  low  down  on  each  side  a  curved  row  of  four  black  dots. 
Body  clear  green,  tinged  with  purplish,  and  with  two  lateral  yellowish-white 
stripes.  In  the  dorsal  green  stripe  the  purplish  tint  shows  itself  as  a  faint  dorsal 
line,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  lateral  line,  leaving  clear  green  between.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  upper  lateral  stripe  is  clean  cut ;  the  lower  edge  more  diffuse,  shading 
into  green,  and  that  color  being  tinged  with  purplish  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
lower  lateral  stripe,  which  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  upper  one  and  better 
defined.  Anal  segment  somewhat  homy,  narrow,  and  slightly  notched  at  the  tip. 
Venter  dusky  green.  Prologs  black.  Abdominal  legs  dusky  green.  Length,  1  inch. 
NoTB. — I  have  in  this  paper  assumed  that  all  the  damage  done  to  the  yellow  pines 
was  caused  by  P,  menapia.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  on  the  edge  of  the  timber, 
north  of  Spokane  Falls  some  4  or  5  miles,  I  came  across  a  large  Bombycid  larva 
which  denudes  the  foliage  in  a  similar  mauner.  From  one  small  pine,  not  more  than 
12  feet  high,  I  took  some  thirty  specimens  and  might  have  taken  a  hundred.  These 
were  in  a  district  where  P.  menapia  was  uncommon.  We  did  not  have  time  to  make 
any  extended  search  on  other  trees,  but  it  may  be  possible  that  a  portion  of  the  dam- 
age has  been  done  by  these  insects.  It  could  not  have  been  common,  however,  in  the 
affected  district,  as  a  close  watch  on  the  habit  of  menapia  did  not  reveal  its  presence. 
I  have  a  nnmber  of  cocoons  of  this  insect,  ft'om  which  I  hope  to  raise  the  imago, 
which  is  probably  allied  to  the  genus  Parorgifia,  If  I  succeed,  I  will  put  the  obser- 
vations on  record.— [San  Fransisco,  August  9, 1882. 

87.  The  pine  thecla. 

Theola  nipkon  (Hiibner). 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  hTcmmDJR. 

Feeding  upon  the  leaves  in  summer,  a  flattened  oval  worm,  .75  long  when  full- 
grown,  of  the  same  deep  green  color  as  the  leaves,  with  a  light  yellow  stripe  along 
the  middle  of  its  back  and  a  white  one  on  each  side,  and  a  brown  head ;  changing 
to  a  short  thick  grayish  pupa  with  two  rows  of  small  blackish  spots,  and  outside  of 
these  a  row  of  more  conspicuous  rust-red  ones,  which  is  attached  by  its  tail  and  by  a 
thread  around  its  middle  in  form  of  a  loop ;  giving  out  a  smallish  butterfly  which 
comes  abroad  in  April  and  the  fore  part  of  May;  1  to  1.15  in  width  across  its 
wings,  which  are  of  a  dusty  rust  color  and  without  spots  above,  paler  grayish  be- 
neath, the  fore  ones  with  a  dislocated  black  band  beyond  the  middle,  edged  on  its 
hind  side  with  snow  white,  and  beyond  this  a  row  of  black  crescents,  each  with  a 
white  spot  in  its  concavity,  and  the  hind  wings  similarly  but  more  complexly  varie- 
gated.    (Fitch.) 

Boisduval  says : 

This  insect  lives  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  on  several  species  of  pine,  and  is  very 
rare  and  seldom  seen  in  collections. 

It  is,  however,  a  common  species  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  all 
our  forests  where  pine  trees  abound,  coming  oat  with  the  first  warm 
days  of  spring,  before  collectors  are  mach  abroad  in  search  of  insects, 
and  continuing  but  a  short  time.    (Fitch.)  ^.^.^^^^  ^^  Googlc 
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88.  The  southern  pins  sphinx. 
ElUma  ooniferarum  (Abb.-8m.). 

(Toaug  Larva,  Plate  xxxiv,  figs  1,  Ic^lj,  details.) 

The  following  accoant  of  the  transformations  of  this  moth  is  copied 
from  Mr.  A.  Koebele  in  Ballotin  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society 
(iv,  p.  20).  A  manascript  plate  by  Abbot  in  the  library  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  gives  an  excellent  colored  figare  of  the 
larva,  which  is  represented  as  feeding  on  Pinus  rigida. 

Mature  larva.— -The  larva  of  this  insect  was  originally  figored  by  Abbot  and  Smith, 
and  is  by  them  represented  as  being  oheokered  with  light  and  dark-gray  sqoares. 
This  form  was  found  by  me  at  Tallahassee,  on  Pinus  palusiris,  bat  infested  by  pan- 
sites,  and  another  in  the  jaws  of  PaHmaohus  eubsnloatus,  bat  as  feeding  indiscrimi- 
nately on  all  kinds  of  pine.  The  pink  oolor  ocours  in  the  larva  only  after  the  third 
molt.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  history  of  the  insect  is  the  extraordinary 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  larva  at  different  periods 
of  its  growth.  Immediately  after  birth  it  is  ronnd.  With  the  first  molt  it  becomes 
angnlar  and  Smerin thus-like.  This  is  very  much  increased  with  the  seoond  and 
third  molts,  so  that  in  these  it  is  fnUy  foor  or  five  times  its  width,  mnoing  up  to  a 
sharp  point  at  the  sommit.  When  disturbed  at  this  age  Ithe  larva  thrusts  down  the 
extremity  of  its  head  so  it  lies  straight  in  a  line  with  the  body.  Ordinarily  it  car- 
ries the  point  erect.  There  is  very  much  variation  in  the  imagines.  Front  wingi 
broader  or  narrower,  many  uniform  ash-gray  in  color,  many  have  the  two  black 
dashes  near  the  middle  of  the  fore  wing,  some  have  only  one.  Some  have  a  band  of 
lighter  gray  across  the  wings,  and  some  have  dark  lines  and  markings.  Some,  apart 
from  the  color  of  the  abdomen,  which  remains  uniform,  exactly  resemble  Spkiux 
pinoitri  of  Europe. 

The  egg. — It  is  very  dark  green  and  hatches  in  eight  days.  The  larva  develops  to 
full  size  in  about  six  weeks.  It  goes  into  the  ground  to  pupate  and  remains  in  the 
pupal  state  a  month  or  more.    There  are  at  least  two  broods  each  year. 

Larva. — ^The  much  more  common  form  is  light  yellowish  green  in  color  with  thiee 
white  lines  on  each  side,  one  just  below  the  dorsal  line,  a  second  stigmatal,  and  the 
third  half  way  between  these.  The  back  stigmatal  spaces  and  the  under  part  of  the 
body  are  strongljr  marked  with  red.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  hardly  varying  in  aiie 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  is  no  caudal  horn  through  all  its  history.  The 
head  is  of  medium  size,  light  yellowish  green,  edged  along  the  collar  with  a  blue 
line.  There  is  a  black  line  running  from  each  comer  of  the  mouth  to  the  sununit  of 
the  head  and  there  they  meet  one  another.  The  head  is  rounded,  somewhat  oonioal, 
flattened  in  front.    The  length  of  the  full-grown  larva  is  2f  to  3  inches. 

89.  Harris's  pine  hawk-moth. 
Ellema  harrini  (Clemens). 

(Larva,  Plate  xi,  fig.  5.) 

A  grass-green  caterpillar  with  no  caudal  horn,  but  a  caudal  plate  grannlated  amd 
edged  with  white,  with  yellow  subdorsal  and  lateral  bands,  and  a  white  stripe  bor- 
dering the  stigmata ;  becoming  fcilly  fed  and  leaving  the  white  pine  aboat  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  the  pupa  subterranean,  and  the  moth  appearing  about  the  middle 
of  June  in  New  York.    (Lintner.) 
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The  different  pine  hawk-moths  are  of  little  economic  importance,  as 
they  are  of  great  rarity  both  in  the  caterpillar  and  moth  states ;  bat 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  these  moths  present  mach  interest. 
Beside  the  pines,  we  have  found  the  young  larvad  on  the  spruce,  late  in 
August,  at  Brunswick,  Me. 


Fig.  264.«-.ffQ«ma  Karritii;  a,  male;  6,  female.    (The  left  wings  represent  the  under  sid*).    After 

Lintoer. 

I  found  on  Pinus  atrobusy  October  2,  at  Providence,  a  caterpillar  which 
I  refer  to  this  species,  as  the  green  checks  on  the  back  are  obsolete  and 
the  face  is  red,  not  green  as  in  E.  pineutH,  according  to  Lintner,  and  yet 
the  back  is  checkered  on  segments  2  to  4  behind  the  head.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  stretched  out  like  other  pine  larvse,  the  yellowish-white 
lines  resembling  the  under  side  of  a  reversed  needle  of  the  tree  in  a 
bunchy  which  have  yellow  and  white  reflections.  ^^Ullema  harrisii^^ 
writes  Mr.  Lintner,  ^'  is  distinct  from  Ullema  bambycaides  of  Walker." 
I  have  an  example  of  the  latter,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  case. 
Even  the  antennae  are  quite  different. 

Young  larva.— Head  very  large,  vertex  high,  ending  in  a  large  cone.  Sapra-anal 
plate  large,  long,  triangular,  ending  in  two  blunt  conical  tubercles.  Head  pale  green, 
tipped  with  red  on  th^  point  of  the  vertex,  from  which  two  faint  white  bands  pass 

down  by  the  eyes.  Clypeus  and  labrum  honey- 
yellow,  black  on  the  sides.  Two  dorsal  and  two 
lateral  continuous  linear  white  lines.  A  broken 
substigmatal  broad  snow-white  line.  Thoracic 
feet  pale  green ;  abdominal  feet  tipped  with  red. 
Molted  August  30.  Length,  20<°™.  For  numer- 
ous interesting  details,  drawn  by  Dr.  Gissler,  see 
Plate  XXXIV. 

Larva  before  the  last  molt.— Body  thick  and 
stout,  head  triangular,  conical,  the  vertex  pro- 
duced above,  green  on  the  sides ;  in  front  red- 
dish, edged  with  a  V-shaped  dark  red  and  ex- 
ternally a  dull  yellow  band.  Labrum  pale. 
Body  green,  with  two  dorsal  and  two  lateral 
distinct whitish-yellowlongitudinal  stripes.  On 
posterior  half  of  body  a  broad  median  dull  brick- 
red  band,  broken  up  in  front  into  three  reddish 
spots.  Low  down,  just  below  the  spiracles,  a 
broad  white  line  nearly  interrupted  at  the 
sutures,  with  a  reddish  short  stripe,  one  to  each 
segment  and  inclosing  a  distinct  black  spiracle. 
Feet  pale  reddish.  Along  under  side  of  abdomen  a  broad  dull  reddish  median  band.j 
5  ENT 49  ^ 
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Supra-anal  plate  triangular,  acute  at  apex.  Anal  legs  large,  reddish  on  the  edges. 
Length,  30»«. 

Full-grown  larva. — Body  tapering  a  little  towards  the  head  and  decidedly  towards 
the  end.  Head  not  so  wide  as  the  prothoraoic  segment,  acutely  triangular,  conical 
seen  in  front,  ending  on  the  vertex  in  a  subacute  x>oint  and  slightly  notched.  Faee 
dull  brick-red,  at  the  point  aboye  towards  the  apex  darker ;  the  £ront  is  widely  bor- 
dered with  straw-yellow ;  head  behind  green.  Body  groen,  of  the  same  hue  aa  that 
of  the  pine  leaves ;  along  the  back  is  a  broad  dull  brick-red  dorsal  stripe,  wanting 
on  the  prothoracic  segment,  and  represented  by  isolated  patches  on  the  two  follow- 
ing segments  and  ending  before  the  end  of  the  supra-anal  plate.  This  band  is  bor- 
dered with  a  whitish-yellow  line.  Half  way  between  this  and  the  spiracalar  line  is 
a  straw-yellow  even  line,  becoming  white  on  the  terminal  second  and  third  segments; 
it  en<ls  on  the  apex  of  the  supra-anal  plate,  making  its  two  sides  white.  The  green 
spaces  between  the  lines  and  along  the  under  side  of  the  body  are  dotted  with  white. 
A  lateral  infra-spiracnlar  broad  white  line,  interrupted  at  the  sutures,  beooming  yel- 
low towards  the  head.  Above  this  line,  along  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  body, 
is  on  each  segment  an  elongated  lilac  patch  inclosing  the  black  spiracles  of  the 
latter,  edged  with  white.  Thoracic  feet  green  ;  under  side  of  the  body  behind  tiie 
thoracic  feet  with  a  broad  dull  median  lilac  band,  including  the  abdominal  feet. 
Supra-anal  plate  narrow,  acutely  conical,  the  tip  lilac  The  anal  legs  broad,  angu- 
lar, and  edged  with  lilac.  Length,  45™»^.  Lintner  does  not,  in  his  description,  re^ 
to  the  stigmatal  lilac  patches. 

Ptfpa.— Chestnut-brown,  with  a  rough,  not  produced  head-case.  Tongne-case 
buried,  parting  the  leg-oases,  but  terminating  Just  before  reaching  the  tips  of  the 
wing-cases.  Incisures  rounded.  Posterior  segments  tapering.  Stigmata  black ;  ter- 
minal spine  black,  contracted  at  base,  minutely  bifid.  Length,  .95  to  1.10  inches. 
(Lintner.) 

90.  The  checkered  pine  sphinx  caterpillar. 

Ellemapintum  Lintner. 

A  caterpillar  like  the  foregoing,  but  with  a  dorsal  row  ot  squares,  and  trmnslbrming 
to  a  moth,  which  is  readily  distinguished  firom  Ellema  harrisii  by  the  darker  ground- 
color of  its  wings,  the  absence  of  the  gray  shades,  and  its  much  less  distinct  mark- 
ings.   (Lintner.) 


Fig.  2e6.^ElUma  pineum.^a,  male;  6,  female.    (The  left  wings  represent  the  under  sSde.)    After 

Lintner. 

Mr.  Lintner,  in  his  Entomological  Oontribations  contained  in  the 
Twenty-third  Keport  of  the  New  York  State  Cabinet,  describes  the 
male  and  female  of  this  pine  sphinx,  and  also  describes  the  larva  as 
follows : 

XartJa.— Length,  2  inches.  Color,  grass  green.  Head  subtriangular,  green,  bor- 
dered with  bright  yellow,  within  which,  at  the  apex,  is  a  A  ^t^ffJSaft^^  anbcyl- 
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indrical,  tapering  at  the  extremities,  and  withoat  a  caadal  horn.  Dorsally,  a  red- 
dish-brown line  interrupted  on  the  hinder  portion  of  each  segment  by  a  square  of 
gieen  traversed  by  diagonal  lines;  a  stibdorsal  yellow  line  borders  the  above ;  lateral 
stripe  ydilow ;  sabstigmatal  stripe  white,  interrupted  at  the  sutures  by  light  green ; 
ventral  stripe  and  prolegs  rose-red.  Feeds  on  the  white  pine,  and  matures  about 
the  middle  of  September,  when  it  enters  the  ground  and  forms  a  cell,  where  it 
becomes  a  chrysalis. 

91.  Tbb  imperial  spint  caterpillar. 

Eadm  iw^erial%$  (Drury). 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  BoMBTCiDiS. 

(Larva,  Plate  vi,  figs,  la,  1(.) 

Among  the  leaves  of  the  white  pine  in  the  Northern  States,  late  in  August  and 
through  September,  a  large,  thick,  pale-green  caterpillar  between  3  and  4  inches 
long,  with  the  head  and  legs  pale  orange,  with  six  thorny,  yellow  knobs  behind  the 
head ;  pupating  in  the  ground  and  changing  late  in  June  to  a  large,  handsome,  yellow 
moth,  speckled  with  brown,  and  with  a  very  light  purple-brown  band  across  the 
outer  margin  of  each  wing. 

The  transformatioDS  of  this  moth  were  first  described  by  Harris,  but 
the  earlier  stages  have  more  recently  been  fally  described  by  Mr.  Lint- 
ner,  in  his  Entomological  Gontribntions,  No.  II.  Thongh  nsnally  feed- 
ing on  the  white  pine  in  the  New  England  States,  where  we  have  seen 
it  in  the  breeding-cages  of  entomological  friends,  it  also  feeds  on  the 
oak,  button- wood,  etc.,  and  will  eat  the  leaves  of  the  chestnnt.  It  is 
too  rare  to  be  of  any  economical  importance,  bat  will  always  attract 
the  attention  of  lovers  of  fine,  rare  insects.  The  moth  lays  its  eggs 
late  in  Jane,  hatching  in  aboat  a  week  or  ten  days ;  the  larva,  accord- 
ing to  Lintner,  molting  at  least  foar,  if  not  five  times. 

Xorvo. — Three  or  4  inches  long  and  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  tor 
the  most  part  of  a  green  color,  slightly  tinged  with  red  on  the  back,  but  many  of 
them  become  more  or  less  tanned  or  swarthy,  and  are  sometimes  found  entirely 
brown.  There  are  a  fSw  very  short  hairs  thinly  scattered  over  the  body ;  the  head  and 
the  legs  are  pale  orange-colored ;  the  oval  spiracles  are  large  and  white,  encircled 
with  green ;  on  each  of  the  rings,  except  the  first,  there  are  Six  thorny  knobs  or  hard 
and  iK>inted  warts  of  a  yellow  color,  covered  with  short  black  prickles ;  the  two 
uppermost  of  these  warts  on  the  top  of  the  second  and  of  the  third  rings  are  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  curved  backwards  like  horns,  and  are  of  a  deeper 
yellow  color  than  the  rest ;  the  three  triangular  pieces  on  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  body  are  brown,  with  yellow  margins,  and  are  covered  with  raised  orange-colored 
dots.    (Harris.) 

Pupa, — Subterranean,  not  contained  in  a  cocoon,  about  2  inches  long,  of  a  dark' 
chestnut-brown  color,  rough,  with  little  elevated  points,  especially  in  front ;  the  end 
of  the  body  with  a  long  forked  spine,  and  surrounded,  on  each  ring,  with  a  notched 
ridge,  the  little  teeth  of  which  point  towards  the  tail.  Three  of  the  grooves  or  incis- 
ions between  the  rings  are  very  deep,  thus  allowing  a  great  extent  of  motion  to  the 
joints,  and  these,  with  the  notched  ridges  and  the  loog  spine  at  the  end  of  the  body, 
enable  the  chrysalis  to  work  its  way  upward  in  the  earth,  above  the  surface  of  which 
it  pushes  the  fore  part  of  its  body  just  before  the  moth  makes  its  escape.    (Harris.) 

Moih, — Ocher-yellow,  spotted  with  purple-brown,  with  a  large  patch  at  the  base, 
a  small  round  spot  near  the  middle,  and  a  broad,  wavy,  light  purple-brown  band 
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toward  the  oater  edge  of  each  wing ;  in  the  males  there  is  another  porple-brown  spol 
covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  oater  hind  margin  of  the  fore  wings,  and  united  to 
the  band  near  that  part ;  the  body  is  yellow,  washed  with  purple-brown  along  the 
back.    It  expands  from  4i  to  over  5  inches.    (Harris.) 

92.  Ciik0rcnia  iepulchralU  Grote  and  Robinson. 

Olosely  allied  to  0.  regalis  is  the  above  named  species  whose  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  the  pitch-pine.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  larva  of  C. 
regalis^  bat  the  horns  on  the  three  thoracic  segments  are  paler,  slen- 
derer,  and  anicolorons.    It  ranges  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

I  have  found  a  nearly  fall -grown  caterpillar  of  this  rare  moth  on  the 
pitch-pine  at  Brnnswick,  Me.,  August  5,  which  lived  in  confinement 
nutil  the  17th  of  the  month.  The  following  year  a  younger  one  oc- 
curred on  the  white  pine  during  the  second  week  in  August. 

Young  larva.— Length,  11*"™.  Head  large,  pale  brick- red.  Body  pale  green,  tuber- 
cles straw-yellow,  green  at  base.  The  dorsal  tubercles  all  nearly  the  same  size  ex- 
cept the  prothoracie  ones,  which  are  nearly  one-half  as  large  as  the  meaothoracic; 
those  on  mesothoracio,  metathoracio,  and  first  abdominal  segments  of  equal  size  and 
only  a  little  larger  than  those  on  the  other  abdominal  segments.  Eighth  pair  of  ab- 
dominal ones  larger  than  the  others  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  thoracic  ones.  The 
long  slender  spines  on  the  thoracic  segments  black,  those  on  the  abdominal  in  pan 
black,  especially  the  inner  ones. 

Larva,  probably  before  ike  laei  molt, — Head  full,  rounded,  retractile  in  the  protho- 
rax,  nearly  concolorous  with  the  body,  being  corneous.  Body  uniformly  hom-brown, 
the  color  of  old  dark  parchment,  with  no  green  shade  about  it.  On  each  thoracic 
segment  a  long  slender  warted  subdorsal  spine,  the  prothoracie  pair  projecting  a 
little  in  iVont  and  smaller  and  one-third  shorter  than  the  other  four,  which  are  r- 
curved.  The  six  long  thoracic  spines  are  succeeded  by  a  dorsal  row  of  short  stout 
smooth  acute  spines  with  a  dull  orange-red  tint.  Each  spine  has  two  or  three  small 
slender  dark  spinules  and  about  three  terminal  unequal  spinules.  On  the  aide  of 
each  thoracic  segment  are  two  short  conical  tubercles  with  a  few  stiff  spinnlee.  On 
the  abdomen  above  the  spiracles  is  a  row  of  dull  orange-reddish  smooth  spines,  and 
below  a  row  of  much  slenderer  spines,  which  are  spinulated  much  like  the  doml 
thoracic  ones.  These  spines  are  situated  on  the  folds  of  the  lateral  ridge  of  the  body. 
Below  this  subspiracular  row  of  spines  is  a  subventral  row  of  smaU  spines  on  t^ 
three  thoracic  segments,  and  which  are  large  and  long  on  the  first  and  second  abdinn- 
inal  segments  and  on  the  last  three  segments.  On  the  middle  of  the  eighth  segment 
is  a  large  straight  dorsal  stiff  spine  nearly  as  large  as  the  larger  thoracic  ones.  At  its 
base  behind  are  two  minute  spines.  On  the  segment  behind  (ninth)  is  a  median 
stout  spine,  making  the  middle  one  of  a  transverse  row  of  seven  spines  on  that  seg- 
ment. Supra-anal  plate  flat,  obtuse,  variously  and  obtusely  tuberculated,  espedaUj 
around  the  edges,  as  are  the  sides  of  the  large  anal  legs  and  the  sides  of  the  prelegs. 
which  are  very  retractile.  The  spiracles  are  large,  black,  and  very  conspicnoas,  the 
last  pair  larger  than  the  others.  There  are  also  scattered  smoky-black  blotches,  a 
row  on  the  front  edge  of  each  segment  and  one  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  spines. 
Length,  SO"™  (2  inches).  The  larva  of  eepuloralie  (of  which  Professor  Wlej  has 
blown  larv»  of  four  stages)  differs  from  that  of  C,  regalis  in  the  stage  before  the  last 
molt  in  haying  only  six  spines  on  the  anterior  end  and  two  pairs  of  straight  spines 
on  the  end,  those  on  the  prothoracie  segment  longer  in  proportion  than  in  C.  rsyslfa, 
and  all  ending  in  bulbous  enlargements.  In  the  mature  larva  all  the  spines  are 
shorter,  and  the  spinules  have  shorter  spines.    Length,  lOO™™  (4  inches). 
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93.  Tolgpe  larieiB  Fitoh. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Gilbert,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  reports  fixiding  six  cocoons  of 
this  moth  on  the  white  pine  (Papilio,  iii,  p.  25).  Mr.  B.  Banker  also  has 
found  sixteen  cocoons  on  the  white  pine.  (Gan.  Ent.,  xv,  p.  160.)  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  more  common  on  the  spmce  and  larch.  (See 
Larch  Insects.) 

94.  Halendota  argentata  Packard. 

This  moth  has  been  raised  by  Dr.  Behr  from  larv£B  found  feeding  on 
pine  leaves  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  near  Grass  Valley.  No 
description  was  made,  but  Mr.  Stretch  says  they  were  dark  brown, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  H.  edwardsii. 

Moth, — Head  and  thorax  pale  baft  yellow ;  base  and  sides  of  the  front  walnnt 
brown ;  center  of  prothoraoio  pieces  brown.  Patagia  margined  with  brown,  within 
very  broadly  so.  Fore  wings  walnnt  brown  with  fiye  rows  of  large  irregnlar  round 
or  ovate  silver  white  spots,  except  the  costal  spots,  which  are  bnff  yeUow ;  two  basal 
spots  yellow ;  inner  margin  of  the  wing  buff  as  far  as  the  first  line,  which  is  slightly 
cnrved,  the  middle  dot  of  which  last  is  much  smaller  than  the  others.  In  the  second 
line,  which  is  straight,  the  snbmedian  spot  is  transversely  broad,  oblong;  costal 
spot  largest.  The  third  row  does  not  extend  to  the  inner  margin.  The  spots  making 
up  the  marginal  and  last  row  are  uniformly  round.  Fringe  and  termination  of 
nervoles  pale  buff.  Hind  wings  white ;  middle  of  the  costa,  the  apex,  and  discal  dot 
brown ;  beneath  much  as  above,  a  little  paler.  Legs  buff,  base  of  femora  and  tips 
of  tibin  and  tarsi  broadly  annulated  with  brown.  Abdomen  buff  above,  beneath 
brown.    Expanse  of  wings,  2.05  inches. 

95.  The  tsllow  bear. 

Spilosoma  virginioa  Fabr. 

I  have  fonnd  this  omnivorons  caterpillar  feeding  on  the  pitch  pine  in 
Maine  the  first  of  September. 

96.  The  pine  parorgtia. 
Parorggia  parallela  G.  &.  R. 
(Larva,  Plate  xxxv ;  fig.  3. ) 

This  fine  moth  was  first  bred  from  larvad  on  the  pine  in  Jane  and  also 
in  October,  by  Mr.  Lintner,  who  reared  the  larva  from  eggs  laid  Jnly 
25  by  the  moth  in  confinement.  His  caterpillar  developed  fnlly  by  the 
first  week  in  November.  This  species  has  also  been  reared  by  Mr. 
Seiferty  of  New  York  City,  and  we  also  have  it  firom  eggs  received 
from  Miss  Morton,  of  Newbnrg,  N.  Y.,  and  also  from  eggs  sent  as  by 
Prof.  E.  Thaxter,  from  Aiken,  S.  0.  We  fed  oar  larvsB  on  oak  leaves, 
which  they  freely  ate,  thriving  well  in  confinement. 

The  moth. — Female.  Is  a  large  thick-bodied  moth,  with  short,  broad  wings  and 
heavily  pectinated  antennie.  It  is  named  from  the  dark  parallel  longitudinal  stripes 
on  the  upper  sarface  of  the  fore  wings.  The  fore  wings  are  pale  olive-ash,  mnch 
clouded  with  brown  and  with  scattered  dark  scales.     The  basal  half  (of  the  fh>nt 
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edge  of  the  wing  is  olive-ash ;  the  median  vein  is  dark ;  below  a  broad  black  lougi. 
tndinal  stripe  runs  from  the  base  of  the  wing  ont  towards  the  enter  edge.  The  inner 
median  line  is  dentate,  while  the  enter  is  distinct,  black,  and  scalloped.  Marginal 
line  brown.    Expanse  of  wings,  2  inches.    (See  Figs.  4S,  43,  p.  136.) 

97.  The  pine  tussock  moth. 

Orgifiaep, 

Order  Lepidoptera;   family  Liparida. 

A  larva  quite  different  from  Orgyia  leucosUgma  occurs  frequently  on 
ooniferous  trees,  including  pines,  spruce,  and  fir.  It  differs  from  tbat 
of  0.  leuaostigina  in  having  a  pair  of  large  prothoracic  lateral  black 
pencils. 

Larva. — ^Differs  from  O.  Uuco^tigma  in  having  a  pair  of  large  prothoracic  lateral 
black  pencils,  the  posterior  snpra-anal  tnfl  being  as  nsnal.  The  pair  of  lateral  blaek 
tnfts  are  abont  half  as  long  as  the  anterior  pencils  and  project  straight  out  fiom  the 
second  abdominal  segment,  immediately  in  front  of  which  is  a  pair  of  mnoh  slenderer 
cream-colored  pencils  also  projecting  straight  ont.  Of  the  four  dorsal  tnfts,  the  two 
anterior  ones  are  smoky  black,  the  two  posterior  ones  dnsky  cream-colored.  Behind 
the  dorsal  tufts  are  three  coral  retractile  warts,  and  a  lateral  row  of  coral  warts.  The 
head  is  black.  All  the  feet,  both  thoracic  and  abdominal,  are  yellowish.  Length  2(^*". 

In  another  large  Orgyia  larva  (whether  of  this  species  I  am  uncertain) 
found  August  30  on  the  pine  or  spruce,  the  four  dorsal  tufts  are  colored 
alike,  being  tinged  with  reddish-brown,  especially  towards  the  end. 
Behind  the  last  dorsal  tuft  are  six  coral  warts  from  which  pale  hairs 
radiate,  and  there  are  three  greenish  median  retractile  warts,  besides 
the  lateral  row  of  coral  warts  extending  along  the  body. 

In  the  larva  of  0.  antiqua  as  described  by  Harris,  the  back  is  yellow, 
with  four  yellow  tufts ;  the  sides  are  dusky  and  spotted  with  red ;  there 
are  two  long  black  prothoracic  pencils  but  no  lateral  prothoracac  ones; 
but  a  black  pencil  on  each  side  of  the  fifth  ring,  and  the  usual  <Hie  on 
the  top  of  the  eleventh  ring;  the  head  is  black,  and  there  are  two 
retractile  coral  warts  on  top  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  rings. 

98.  The  white  pine  tuptkd  caterpillar. 

Platyoerura  furdlla  Packard. 

Order  Lepidoptera;  family  Noctuida. 

(Larva,  Plate  xi,  fig.  5). 

Fonnd  in  Septemher  nsnally  on  the  white  pine ;  a  dnll-red  caterpillar,  banded  with 
brighter  red ;  a  white  lateral  line,  with  reddish  hairs  in  clusters,  and  on  the  first, 
third,  fourth,  and  eleventh  segments  two  long  pencils  of  red  hairs ;  spinning  a  cocoon 
among  faUen  leaves,  the  gray  moth  appearing  about  the  middle  of  June. 

This  is  another  interesting  caterpillar,  whose  history  has  been  traced 
by  Mr.  Lintner.  The  worm  when  in  the  attitude  of  feeding,  with  its 
terminal  pair  of  legs  clasps  the  leaves  at  the  sheath,  and  extends  its 
body  along  a  leaf  until  it  commences  to  bend,  when,  by  detaching  sac- 
cessively  the  first  and  following  pairs  of  prologs,  it  forces  the  leaf  through 
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its  legs  until  its  tip  is  held  between  them.  The  caterpillars  spin  their 
oocoons  beneath  leaves  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  breeding-cage,  the 
moth  emerging  Jnne  12.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  this,  like  several 
other  caterpillars  of  the  pine  in  this  conntry  and  Europe,  are  colored 
red  like  the  pine  shoots,  and  are  thus  perfectly  protected  from  their 
enemies. 

Though  usually  occurring  on  the  white  pine  late  in  August  and 
through  September,  as  observed  in  Maine  and  fihode  Island,  it  also 
occurs  on  the  hackmatack,  where  we  have  observed  several  half-grown 
ones  in  Maine,  August  20.  It  spins  its  cocoon  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember;  the  moth  appearing  the  following  June. 

The  caterpillars  are  usually  reddish,  the  color  of  the  base  of  the  pine 
needles,  but  occasionally  they  occur  without  any  trace  of  red. 

Larva  hrf&re  the  last  molt — Head  large,  roanded,  reddish,  not  so  wide  as  the  pro- 
thoracic  segment,  which  is  broad,  swollen  on  the  side ;  a  pair  of  stiff  spike-like  tafts 
of  hair  arise  from  the  two  dorsal  tnbercles,  which  are  reddish  at  base  and  blackish  at 
the  end.  These  two  are  sncoeeded  by  a  pair  one-third  as  long,  and  the  tubercles  be- 
hind throw  off  erect  as  weU  as  laterally  radiating  reddish  hairs.  The  tafts  and 
tubercles  are  a  little  larger  on  the  third  segment  from  the  end  of  the  body.  There 
are  two  rows  of  lateral  hairy  warts  and  a  row  at  the  base  of  the  legs.  Body  and  hairs 
pale  mst-red,  a  lateral  irregular  whitish  stripe  sending  prolongations  upwards ;  an 
interrupted  dorsal  median  white  line.  Legs  reddish.  Adapted  for  protection  by  its 
rust-red  color,  which  is  like  that  of  the  terminal  pine  twigs.  It  may  be  known  by  the 
pale  rust-red  color,  the  short  thick  hairy  body,  and  the  prothoraoio  stiff  erect  black 
and  red  tufts.    Length  15°™. 

Larva  afXw  ikt  last  mo2(.— The  body  is  black,  with  sparse,  dull,  light-yeUow  hairs 
radiating  from  dark  or  pale  mammiUie.  A  pair  of  long  prothoracic  straight  tufts 
projecting  over  the  head,  and  a  pair  of  long  similar  erect  ones  on  the  eighth  segment. 
All  the  legs  reddish.  Length,  28"™.  Some  mature  ones  at  Proyidence  turn  black, 
and  in  form  are  like  the  larra  figured  by  Lintner,  the  spikes  whitish,  but  the  broken 
lateral  line  still  white. 

Moth. — AntenniB  pectinated ;  fore  wings  rather  triangular,  ashen  white,  dusted 
with  fine  dark  scales.  The  fore  wings  are  crossed  by  a  twice-bent  basal  black  line, 
within  which  at  the  insertion  of  the  wing  is  a  short  basal  spot.  A  second  straight 
line  crosses  the  wing  Just  before  its  middle,  and  from  it  branches  at  nearly  right 
angles  a  line  which  becomes  straight  above  the  second  median  nerrule  and  parallel 
to  the  inner  line,  thus  inclosing  a  large  square  area  which  is  ooncolorous  with  the 
rest  of  the  wing.  There  is  a  submarginal  obscure  line,  shaded  externally  with  white, 
which  is  irregularly  zigzag,  and  runs  down  more  than  usual  in  the  second  median 
interspace  towards  the  margin  of  the  wing.  Hind  wings  whitish,  especiaUy  on  the 
outer  border,  with  a  bxoad  obscure  dusky  submarginal  line.  Expanse  of  wings,  1.50 
inches. 

99.  Apatela  ohlinita  Abb.  and  Sm. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  occurred  on  the  pitch  pine  August  8  to 
12.  It  began  to  spin  a  cocoon  on  the  12th  by  drawing  needles  together 
and  spinning  a  cocoon  between  them^  and  the  moth  appeared  June  1 
of  the  following  year. 

Larva. — Body  cylindrical,  short  and  thick,  with  large  rounded  tnbercles  from 
which  arise  short  tufts  of  radiating  yellow  hairs,  often  tipped  with  black.  Body 
dark  green  with  a  broad  dorsal  longitudinal  band.  Two  lateral  intemipted  narrow 
black  lines.    Head  shining  black.  Jigitized  by  v^OC 
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100.  The  pins  pbboctma. 
PheocifWia  lum^fera  Hiibner. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  noctaid  moth  is  of  freqaent  occurrence  on  pine 
trees,  especially  the  white  pine  and  pitch  pine  in  Maine,  where  I  have 
obserred  it  for  several  years.  In  northern  New  England  the  larva 
occurs  throngh  Angust  into  the  first  week  of  September,  when  it  trans- 
forms into  a  chrysalis,  the  moth  appearing  May  10.  I  am  indebted  to 
Prof.  John  B.  Smith  for  the  identification  of  the  species. 

The  caterpillar  is,  like  nearly  all  those  which  live  on  trees,  protected 
from  the  observation  pf  its  enemies,  snch  as  birds,  ichneumons,  etc, 
by  its  similarity  in  color  to  the  bark  of  the  twigs  on  which  it  often 
rests,  while  the  reddish  stripes  are  concolorous  with  the  base  of  the 
needles  of  the  pine. 

The  caterpillars  vary  a  good  deal.  Some  are  wood  or  horn  browo, 
or  the  body  is  decidedly  reddish,  with  the  longitudinal  band  more  dis^ 
tinct  than  usual ;  some  are  green  with  white  lines,  but  the  warts  and 
head  as  in  the  more  usual  varieties.  They  are  closely  similar  to  tiie 
larvsB  of  Homoptera  and  Catocala. 

XartHi.~Body  long  and  slender^  tapering  considerably  behind  the  foarth  pair  of 
abdominal  legs.  Head  not  bo  wide  as  the  body,  rather  deeply  bilobed,  with  a  lateral 
V'Sbaped  white  spot.  A  pair  of  small  prominent  tubercles  on  top  of  the  eighth  ab- 
dominal segment,  and  in  place  of  them  on  the  segments  is  a  pair  of  more  widely 
divergent  e^ort  black  dashes ;  on  the  segment  next  to  the  last  is  a  transTcrse  ridge. 
Anal  legs  long  and  slender.  General  color  of  the  body  wood  or  horn  brown,  of  the 
shade  of  old  twigs,  sometimes  reddish  or  greenish.  Head  marbled  with  a  set  of 
transverse  wavy  whitish  lines  on  each  side  of  the  median  line.  Body  with  a  lateral 
row  of  black  dots ;  beneath  mnch  paler,  glaacons  green.  Length,  35o»>.  The  larve 
are  very  variable ;  in  some  the  body  is  reddish  with  longitudinal  bands  much  more 
distinct  than  usual ;  in  some  the  body  is  pale  pea-green,  a  little  paler  than  the  pine 
leaves ;  there  is  a  firm,  quite  wide  medio-dorsal  line,  and  on  the  sides  a  wider  white 
line  next  to  the  broader  very  conspicuous  pale  red  spiracular  line,  which  is  similar 
in  color  to  the  reddish  sheath  of  the  pine  leafl  Head  reddish,  with  the  charmcteristie 
oval  white  spots  on  each  side.  In  others  (as  pitch  pine)  the  body  is  beautifully  mar- 
bled with  gray  and  whitish.  A  V'Sbaped  white  spot  on  the  side  of  the  head.  On 
the  segment  next  to  the  last  abdominal  are  two  small  inconspicuous  warts.  A 
faint,  broad,  grayish-white  dorsal  band,  broadly  interrupted  at  the  sutures  of  the 
segments  by  an  irregular  transverse  umber-brown  stripe.  A  faint  lateral  broad  baod* 
containing  on  the  side  of  each  segment  a  clear  white  point.    Length,  42™*. 

Pupa,— -Of  the  usual  rather  slender  Catocala  shape,  covered  with  a  slight  whitidi 
bloom.  The  abdominal  tip  rather  blant,  the  surface  corrugated  with  irregular  longi- 
tudinal furrows  above  and  on  the  sides ;  spine  small,  bearing  at  the  end  two  veiy 
large,  long,  stout  bristles  curved  outwards  at  the  ends,  which  are  blunt ;  at  their 
base  are  two  pairs  of  slender  bristles.    Length,  17™™. 

Moth,—Bodj  and  wings  dark  ash-gray  and  reddish  brown ;  thorax  crested,  da^ 
reddish  brown,  with  two  blackish  transverse  lines.  Patagia  with  a  white  stripe  be- 
hind the  middle  and  white  scales  at  the  tip ;  hinder  part  of  the  thorax  dusted  with 
white.  Fore  wings  black  and  reddish  brown  at  base,  with  interrupted  and  broken 
black  and  white  lines.  Within  the  middle  of  the  wing  is  a  broad,  slightly  sinuous 
whitish-gray  band.  A  large  black  mark  forming  a  hollow  square,  the  hollow  gn^- 
ish,  at  the  end  of  the  discal  space.    Beyond  this  spot  are  two  ij^arly  parallel  black 
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linesy  the  inner  bent  inwards  at  a  right  angle  upon  the  ooeta,  and  sending  an  angle 
into  the  extra-disoal  space ;  the  line  is  bent  ontwards  on  the  first  median  yein,  then 
carving  inwards  and  ending  on  the  hind  margin  of  the  wing.  The  outer  line  cnrres 
ontwards  on  the  oosta  towards  the  apex,  is  bent  on  the  first  median  yein,  and  behind 
is  nearly  parallel  with  the  inner  line.  A  fine  black  scaUoped  hair-line  at  the  base  of 
the  firinge,  which  is  darker  on  the  points  of  the  scallops.  Hind  wings  with  a  doable 
black  cnryed  band  beyond  the  middle,  the  space  within  the  lines  filled  in  with  black 
towards  the  hinder  edge  of  the  wing.  An  indistinct  broad  diffnse  shade  passes  across 
the  wing  Jast  within  the  middle.  On  the  nnder  side  of  both  pairs  of  wings  the 
discal  dots  are  present,  and  there  is  a  diffase  dark  line  conmion  to  both  wings.  Ex- 
panse of  wings,  36«»>«. 

101.  Noctuid  caterpillar, 
(Plate  VI ;  fig.  2.) 

Among  the  leaves  of  the  white  pine  at  Providence  was,  October  2  ta 
14,  a  mimetic  caterpillar  of  the  following  description  : 

It  began  to  pnpate  October  4.  One  pnpa  foand  on  the  4th.  One  of 
the  larvsB  torned  black,  retaining  the  three  dorsal  white  stripes;  bat  with 
a  row  of  abont  ten  black  spots  on  each  side  above,  and  head  large,  with 
two  black  lines,  the  head  generally  marbled  with  dark.  This  is»  I  think, 
a  state  of  the  present  species  without  doubt.  Another  one  is  green,, 
with  two  subdorsal  and  a  lateral  row  of  black  spots  next  both  white 
stripes. 

Larva, — Of  the  nsnal  noctaid  form,  the  body  tapering  gradnally  towards  both, 
ends.  Color  of  the  head  and  body  a  little  paler  green  than  the  pine  needles.  Head 
email,  narrower  than  the  prothorax,  ronnded ;  pale  honey-yellow,  greenish  above. 
Body  smooth,  with  four  distinct  longitudinal  white  stripes.  A  median  dorsal  white- 
line  and  two  subdorsal  at  nearly  the  same  distance  ttom  the  median  as  from  the- 
spiracular  one,  which  is  a  little  broader  and  more  scalloped.  Spiracles  ringed 
with  black,  all  the  feet  green;  the  body  of  the  same  color  beneath  as  above. 
Length,  23««». 

102.  Nootuid  larva. 

A  white  and  red  striped  noctuid  occurred  on  Pinus  strobus  at  Brups- 
wick,  August  5,  and  one  on  the  hemlock  August  14. 

Larva, — Body  thick,  cylindrical,  rapidly  tapering  towards  and  bending  down 
towards  the  short  stout  anal  prolegs.  Head  ronnd,  green.  Clypeas  and  antenn» 
whitish ;  labrum  reddish,  head  retractile  in  the  prothorax.  Body  pea-green,  color  of 
pine  leaves.  Three  broad  dorsal  white  conspicuous  lines ;  a  lateral  similar  spiracular 
white  line  tinged  with  straw-yellow,  lined  with  red  on  the  upper  edge,  the  white 
line  containing  the  spiracles.  Below,  near  the  base  of  feet,  is  a  similar  white  line^ 
interrupted  at  the  sutures.  Thoracic  feet  reddish.  Abdominal  legs  reddish  at  tip. 
Length,  34»». 

103.  Thb  pinb  therina. 
Therina  seminudaria  Walker. 

We  have  reared  this  moth  from  a  caterpillar  found  feeding  on  the 
white  pine  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  but  failed  to  prepare  a  description  of 
the  larva.  It  passed  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state,  the  moth  emerg- 
ing in  May.  Jlgltized  by  LjOC 
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Piipa. —Moderately  slender,  thorax  spotted  with  hrown,  wings  slashed  and  spotted 
with  hrown ;  abdomen  with  a  dorsal  and  two  lateral  rows  of  irregular  spots,  and  the 
segments  also  surroonded  by  a  circle  of  spots.  Terminal  spine  moderately  large,  not 
•comigated  below,  above  coarsely  pitted  with  more  or  less  conflaent  panoturea,  the 
•end  bearing  two  long,  straight,  stout  bristles,  a  pair  of  small  bristles  on  the  npperside 
near  the  end  of  the  spine ;  a  small  pair  beneath,  and  a  larger  pair,  one  on  each  side. 
Length,  13n>™. 

The  moiib.— Smoky  hyaline  ash  color,  often  whitish ;  head  ocheroas.  Palpi  rather 
«toat,  ascending,  passing  a  little  beyond  the  trout ;  third  Joint  rather  long,  conical. 
Antennas  ocheroas,  ashen  aboye,  with  long,  delicate,  fine,  dose-set,  black  peoUna. 
tioDS.  Body  pale  cinereons,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  ocheroas  tinge.  Fore 
wings  with  a  basal,  slightly  carred,  dark,  diffase  line,  which  is  especially  marked 
•on  the  yeins;  discal  dot  distinct  bat  diffase,  rather  larger  than  in  T.  fiaeeUaria; 
an  outer,  not  very  oblique,  slightly  sinuate,  dusky  line,  sometimes  angulated  on  the 
first  median  Yenule  in  both  wings;  it  is  thickened  on  the  yennles,  curving  inward  a 
little  toward  the  base ;  the  wings  are  rather  thickly  flaked  with  smoky  strig»,  espe- 
-cially  on  the  costa  and  4Miter  edge.  Hind  wings  without  any  discal  dot ;  the  single 
line  a  little  curved,  not  reaching  to  the  costa ;  wings  very  transparent  at  the  base. 
Beneath,  whitish,  very  transparent;  the  lines  faintly  appear ;  no  discal  dot ;  costa 
tinged  slightly  with  ocherous.  Hind  wings  scarcely  angulated,  the  angle  being 
•almost  obsolete.  Expanse  of  wings,  9B^**^, 

This  is  a  very  variable  species,  in  rubbed  examples  being  anasnally 
pale  transparent  ashen,  bat  dasky  in  fresh  specimens.  The  lines  are 
arranged  much  as  in  E.  fisoellariaj  bnt  where  the  wings  are  slightiy 
Tabbed  they  are  represented  by  a  series  of  panctares  on  the  venules. 
The  unusually  long,  filiform,  closely  set  pectinations  of  the  antennie,  and 
the  granite-gray  wings,  with  dusky  lines,  not  tinged  with  ocherous, 
will  distinguish  it  from  the  other  species.  It  varies  greatly,  the  lines  in 
one  female  being  twice  as  far  apart  as  in  another,  and  the  outer  line  in 
some  being  almost  straight,  in  others  a  little  bent.  If  I  had  had  Mr. 
Orote's  tyi>es  alone  of  male  S.  bibularia  and  female  peUneidari^  I 
should  have  regarded  them  as  distinct;  bat,  with  the  addition  of  other 
specimens  of  both  sexes,  I  have  felt  compelled  to  unite  them,  as  the 
species  seems  to  be  as  variable  as  in  T.  fiaoellaria.  One  Eentackj 
female  expands  only  30°*°^. 

104.  ThB  PIXS  MBASURINa  WORM. 

Paraphia  $ubatamaria  Guen^. 

Order  Lepidoptsra  ;  family  FuAuamDM, 

Feeding  on  the  pine,  a  brown  measuring  worm,  the  moth  appearing  Ju&e  M. 
<8aunders.) 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  not  known  farther  than  that  its  color 
is  brown. 

The  moth  is  a  delicate  species  with  deeply  serrated  and  angulated  wings.  The 
present  species  differs  firom  the  others  of  the  genus  by  its  whitish  color,  being  ravaly 
>8omewhat  ocherous,  while  the  base  and  outer  edge  of  the  forewings  are  as  pale  aa 
the  middle  portion ;  the  under  side  of  the  wings  are  rather  pale.  The  wings  expand 
1.30  to  1.70  inches.  ^  j 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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105.  Caripeia  anguitiorata  Walker. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  Gtoometrid  moth  is  common  on  the  white  pine 
in  Angnst  and  September  in  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  where  I  have  ob- 
served it,  and  is  protected  Arom  observation  by  its  resemblance  to  the 
smaller  twigs  of  the  pine.  It  is  qnite  variable  in  its  coloration.  Au- 
gust 8  to  9f  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  it  spun  a  white  web  with  minute  meshes, 
the  cocoon  not  being  a  loose  one,  and  on  the  9th  it  assumed  the  pupa 
state.    The  moths  issued  in  May  in  the  breeding  boxes. 

Xarva.— It  is  rather  large  and  thiok-bodied,  the  body  beiog  somewhat  thickened 
at  the  iirst  pair  of  abdominal  legs.  The  head  is  slightly  angular  above,  as  wide  as 
the  segment  next  to  it,  the  latter  being  rather  small  and  not  angular  in  front,  bat 
proyided  with  smaU  warts.  On  the  metathoracio  and  abdominal  (except  second  and 
third  from  the  end)  segments  is  a  prominent  transverse  saddle-shaped  ridge,  ending 
on  each  side  in  a  dark  warty  tubercle.  On  the  penultimate  segment  are  two  dark, 
rather  high  dorsal  tubercles,  situated  near  together.  Behind  these  two  tubercles, 
and  situated  on  a  transverse  wrinkle,  are  two  small  dark  warts,  and  on  a  succeeding 
wrinkle  are  six  warts ;  on  the  supra-anal  plate  are  four  warts,  while  on  the  edge, 
which  is  obtuse,  are  four  small  warts  from  which  project  four  hairs.  There  are  simi- 
lar hairs  on  the  edge  of  the  anal  legs,  which  have  a  deep  crease  parallel  to  the  front 
«dge,  and  two  large  spines.  Lateral  ridge  rather  prominent,  interrupted  at  the 
•utures  between  the  segments.  In  color  this  larva  is  pale  lilac,  with  whitish  gray 
•pecks,  being  of  a  slate  color  or  decidedly  reddish,  like  a  twig  of  the  trees,  and  vari- 
ously marbled  with  dark  brown,  or  sometimes  with  greenish  livid  white.  The  head 
is  marbled  with  transverse  parallel  waved  lines.    Length,  30  to  32"^.* 

Pupa. — The  chrysalis  is  brown,  sometimes  green  on  the  head  and  thorax,  includ- 
ing the  limbs  and  wings ;  with  an  obscure  dorsal  row  of  irregular  spots,  forming  a 
nearly  continuous  line  or  band ;  and  a  lateral  row  of  large  obscure  spots.  On  the 
second  segment  from  the  end  of  the  legs  are  two  warts.  The  spiracles  are  unusually 
distinct.    Length,  15"»™. 

The  tMik.— 'This  fine  moth  differs  remarkably  from  any  other  of  our  Gfeometrids  in 
the  opake,  rich  velvety  ocherous  fore  wings,  with  the  three  broad  silvery  lines  and 
large  oblong  discal  dot.  AntennsB  well  pectinated.  Forewings  opake,  deep  ocherous 
and  paler  at  base;  on  the  inner  fourth  is  a  white  line  forming  a  single,  large,  acute 
angle  on  the  median  vein,  along  which  it  is  prolonged  beyond  the  basal  third  of  the 
wing,  extending  out  nearly  to  the  discal  dot,  which  is  silvery- white ;  Just  beyond  the 
latter  is  a  broad  silvery  line,  diffuse  on  the  outside,  which  curves  inwaixl  Just  below 
the  median  vein,  and  slightly  inward  opposite  the  discal  dot.  Halfway  between  this 
line  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  is  a  row  of  irregular  white  spots,  from  which 
flometimee  run  whitish  streaks  to  the  fringe,  which,  between  the  white  spots,  is 
ocherous  brown.    Hind  wings  pale  whitish  ocherous.   Expanse  of  wings,  1.60  inches. 

'Another  larva  was  described  in  my  notes  as  foUows: 

Larva, — ^Body  gradually  increasing  in  width  frt>m  head  to  anal  legs.  Head  much 
flattened,  not  so  wide  as  the  prothoraoic  segment,  the  latter  narrower  than  mesotho- 
racic  segment.  A  large  lateral  tubercle  on  each  side  of  mesothoracic  segment,  blunt 
and  irregular  in  form.  A  rather  prominent  transverse  ridge  on  the  segment  behind 
the  middle.  There  are  four  scattered  tubercles  on  the  other  segments,  but  they  are 
much  smaUer  than  in  the  species  on  the  Pinu9  iirobi,  and  not  in  pairs  connected  by  ele- 
Tated  ridges.  On  the  second  segment  from  the  end  are  two  high  dorsal  acute  tubercles 
close  together,  and  behind  them  a  transverse  row  of  eight  small  acute  warts.  Supra- 
anal  plate  obtuse,  ending  in  two  small  acute  tubercles.  An  acute  spine-like  wart  on 
oach  anal  leg.  Anal  legs  of  moderate  size.  Deep  brown,  with  a  dull  reddish  tinge ; 
body  not  mottled  nor  so  variegated  as  in  white  pine  genus.  Color  of  a  dark  twig, 
but  not  so  mach  mimicking  a  pitch-pine  twig.    Length,  40">m.     Brunswick,  Me. 
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106.  The  red- head  inch- worm. 

SemiothUa  hiiignata  (Walker). 

(Larva,  Plate  vi,  fig.  3.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  inch  or  span  worms  which  live 
at  the  expense  of  our  coniferous  trees.  It  occurs  abundantly  on  the 
white  pine  in  the  neighborhood  of  Providence  as  late  as  October,  and 
in  Maine,  at  Brunswick,  occurs  in  July,  August,  and  September.  Its 
green  body  is  of  the  hue  of  the  leaves  among  which  it  lives,  while  the 
reddish  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  reddish  thoracic  legs  are  in  harmony 
with  the  tints  of  the  reddish  sheaths  of  the  pine  needles;  tilie  white 
lines  are  like  the  white  lines  on  the  needles ;  hence  it  would  be  difficult 
we  imagine  for  an  insectivorous  bird  to  detect  such  a  caterpillar.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  Maine  not  only  on  the  white  and  pitch  pine,  but  on  the 
spruce  and  fir.  It  transforms  into  a  chrysalis  in  August,  and  through 
September  as  late  as  the  20th,  and  appears  the  following  June,  not 
spinning  a  cocoon,  but  entering  the  earth  to  pupate.  I  have  found  it 
difiScult  to  keep  the  pupse  over  winter,  and  was  fortunate  after  several 
unsuccessftil  attempts  at  hibernating  the  pupa,  to  have  one  moth  issue, 
November  15,  and  to  find  that  it  belonged  to  a  well-known  species, 
which  flies  commonly  in  pine  woods  throughout  New  England  in  Jane. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Providence  I  have  noticed  that  the  caterpillar 
is  often  without  the  reddish  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  head. 

Xorva.—- The  body  is  of  the  width  and  length  of  a  fir  leaf,  being  rather  thick  and  uni- 
formly BO.  Head  green  in  the  middle,  bright  reddish  on  the  sides,  mottled  with  red- 
brown,  and  with  two  converging,  narrow  oval,  pale  red  spots  in  front  Just  below  the 
vertex ;  clypens  tinged  with  red.  Body  pale  green ;  a  broad  dorsal  whitish  green 
band  of  the  same  color  as  the  under  side  of  a  fir  leaf,  and  containing  a  median  darker 
dorsal  stripe.  The  band  is  whitish  on  the  edges,  next  below  which  are  two  very 
narrow  dark-brown  hair  lines.  A  whitish  line  below  the  stigmata,  and  still  fiuther 
below  a  narrow  whitish  line,  and  two  parallel  dark  subventral  lines.  The  thoraeie 
legs  reddish ;  the  abdominal  legs  green.    Length  ld-20i>^. 

Pupa.—Body  of  the  usual  shape,  and  mahogany-brown  color,  and  of  the  uanal  pro> 
portions,  with  the  surface  rather  coarsely  pitted.  The  cremaster  is  a  rather  broad 
stout  spine,  ending  in  a  rather  long  slender  cylindrical  spine ;  there  are  no  carved 
spinules  on  the  sides,  as  in  the  species  which  spin  a  cocoon.    Length  11  to  12™m. 

The  moth. — Antenuse  of  male  flattened,  serrate,  ciliated.  Forewings  as  falcate  aa 
in  S.  praatamata  ;  hind  wings  very  much  angalated,  more  so  than  in  S,  pnBaimmmUL^ 
the  angle  being  very  marked.  Head,  antennsB,  and  palpi  bright  reddiah-ooherous. 
Body  and  wings  whitish-ocherous,  gray,  densely  speckled  with  brown,  being  mnch 
paler  than  usual.  Forewings  crossed  by  three  brown  lines,  arising  from  moderately 
sized  costal  spots.  The  inner  line  much  curved,  somewhat  angular  below  the  oo8ta» 
but  not  enlarged  on  the  costa.  Second  line  arising  from  a  rather  large  light-biown 
costal  spot ;  it  is  not  curved  and  is  rather  diffuse.  Outer  line  tremulous,  curved  out- 
ward between  the  costa  and  median  vein,  darker  on  costa.  A  reddish-brown,  oUong, 
broad  costo-apical  spot  nearly  touches  the  line ;  this  spot  is  continued  across  the  wing 
by  a  faint  reddish  shade,  especially  marked  between  the  first  and  secmid  median 
venules.  Below  this  spot,  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  the  marginal  brown  line,  else- 
where not  interrupted,  is  continuous  and  well  marked  in  the  apical  vlnnsL^^i No  diaeal 
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dot.  Fringe  pale  and  concoloroas  on  both  wings.  Hind  wings  with  a  broad  doubled 
shade  abont  midway  between  the  faint  disoal  dot  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing 
(sometimes  wanting).  Beneath,  whitish,  with  a  decided  ocherous  tint,  speckled 
thickly  with  brown.  An  inner  and  outer  ocherons-brown  line  common  to  both  wings; 
the  outer  line  broad  on  the  costa,  and  on  the  hind  wings  accompanied  by  an  outer 
ahade.  Discal  dots  on  both  wings  dark,  distinct.  Legs  ocherous.  Expanse  of  wings, 
1.90  inches. 

107.  The  svbrobekn  clbora. 
Cleora  pulokraria  Minot. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  pretty  moth  is  of  coinmou  occurrence  on  the 
pine  as  well  as  the  spruce,  fir,  and  hemlock.  In  certain  years  it  is 
qnite  common,  and  was  observed  in  greater  abnndance  on  spruce  and 
firs  along  the  road  from  the  Olen  House,  White  Mountains,  to  Jackson, 
N.  H.^  than  elsewhere.  It  is  so  common  on  these  trees  as  to  merit 
especial  attention. 

The  caterpillars  were  observed  in  the  White  Mountains  during  the 
first  week  in  July. .  They  began  July  18  to  spin  a  loose,  thin,  open, 
slight  yellowish  cocoon  among  the  leaves,  the  pupa  state  lasting  about 
three  weeks,  the  moths  appearing  August  14.  On  the  coast  of  Maine 
it  occurs  on  the  hemlock,  some  of  the  caterpillars  being  without  the 
asual  black  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  moths  are  found  flying 
in  the  woods  through  September.  The  caterpillars  are  also  found  on 
the  Maine  coast  in  July  and  early  in  August,  pupating  August  5  to  8, 
and  the  moths  appearing  during  the  last  week  in  August,  remaining  in 
the  pupa  state  about  fourteen  days.  At  Providence  we  have  beaten  the 
chrysalides  out  of  hemlocks  early  in  October,  the  moths  appearing  soon 
after.  The  green  chrysalides,  which  are  striped  with  white,  are  very 
pretty  objects.  Tbey  rest  among  the  leaves  in  a  loose  network  of  yellow 
silk  threads,  retaining  their  hold  by  the  curved  hooks  on  the  large 
spine  (cremaster)  at  the  end  of  the  body.  The  caterpillar  is  a  very 
pretty  one,  being  yellowish,  spotted  with  black  on  the  head  and  body. 
It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  larva  of  ZereHe  catenarian  but  less  con- 
spicuously marked. 

Xaroa.— Body  moderately  thick,  of  the  same  diameter  thronghout,  smooth,  with 
no  warts,  hnt  somewhat  wrinkled.  Head  of  the  same  width  as  body,  slightly  wider 
than  the  prothoraoio  segment,  and  above  slightly  swollen  on  each  side  of  the  deep 
medif^n  sntnre ;  pale  whitish,  sometimes  reddish  brown,  with  five  or  six  large  black 
^M>ts  Mid  smaUer  minute  dots.  Body  whitish  horn  (testaceous,  often  reddish)  with 
a  yellowish  tint.  On  the  first  segment  are  four  dorsal  black  dots  arranged  in  a  square ; 
on  the  second  and  third  segments  a  single  transverse  row  of  four  unequal  black  dots, 
as  also  on  the  abdominal  segments.  A  lateral  band,  yellow  except  near  the  sutures, 
below  which,  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  are  four  narrow,  wavy,  broken,  dark  hair-lines, 
arranged  In  two  sets.  Supra-anal  plate  with  four  black  spots ;  anal  legs  of  moderate 
aise,  flesh  red,  spotted  with  black-brown.  Thoracic  feet  pale  flesh  color,  or  banded 
-with  brown  and  dark  at  the  tips.  Body  beneath  pale  flesh,  with  two  dark,  faint  lines. 
Often  on  each  side  of  the  clear, -reddish-brown  back  is  a  row  of  long,  narrow,  lanceo- 
late, oval,  snow-white  spots,  edged  narrowly,  but  distinctly,  with  brown.  The  lateral 
band  is  sometimes  very  distinct,  and  incloses  on  the  upper  edge  the /black.  diBt| net 
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spiracles ;  the  band  is  irregularly  edged  above  and  below  with  dark  brown.  Soine- 
times  a  narrow  white  medio-yentral  hair  line  is  present,  narrowly  edged  on  each  side 
with  dark  brown,  and  inclosed  by  the  same  reddish*brown  tint  as  along  the  back* 
Length,  24  to  30"". 

Pupa, — Body  green,  becoming  nsnally  brown ;  thorax  green  above,  spotted  with 
brown,  the  wings  and  legs  pea-green,  with  two  subdorsal  white  stripes  along  the  abdo- 
men, and  a  lateral  white  stripe ;  beneath,  four  longitudinal  brown  stripes.  The  papa 
often  becomes  brown,  and  the  wings  slashed  with  light  brown,  the  antennse  and  fore- 
legs of  the  same  color,  while  the  middle  and  hind  legs  are  white.  The  terminal  spine 
is  rather  slender,  long,  ending  in  two  long,  large,  excnrved  hooks ;  a  pair  of  much 
smaller  ones  at  their  base,  and  two  pairs  on  the  sides,  t.  e.  one  pair  on  the  sidee  near  the 
base,  and  the  other  farther  andemeath.    Length,  11  to  15"". 

Jfo<%.— With  annsually  broad,  transparent  wings,  which  are  white  or  pale  ash. 
Head  deep  yellow.  Fore  wings  crossed  by  two  black  lines,  the  inner  with  four  scal- 
lops, the  enter  line  sinnons,  scalloped,  with  a  great  cnrre  outward  between  the  snb- 
costal  and  the  third  median  venule.  Opposite  tbe  discal  dots  are  three  acute,  smaller 
scallops,  all  of  equal  size.  Fringe  whitish,  distinctly  checkered  with  black  on  the 
ends  of  the  venules.  Hind  wings  with  a  scalloped  outer  line,  often  obsolete  toward 
the  costal  edge,  varying  in  its  distance  from  the  outer  edge ;  beyond  this  line  the 
wing  is  darker  than  at  the  base.  Expanse  of  wings,  33"".  Its  range,  so  £ur  as 
known,  is  irom  Maine  and  Canada  to  the  Middle  States. 

108.  Eufidonia  notataria  (Walk.). 

This  moth  is  common  in  the  Northern  States  in  dry  pine  woods  and 
open  fields  with  scattered  pine  bashes,  in  Jane  and  early  in  Jaly.  Its 
flight  is  rather  weak  and  vacillating,  as  in  many  geometrid  moths. 
The  genns  differs  from  both  Ematarga  and  Fidonia  in  the  presence  of 
six  instead  of  five  sabcostal  venales,  the  first  being  long  and  free.  It 
also  differs  in  the  long,  somewhat  swollen  hind  tibise,  and  the  nniisaally 
short,  rather  stoat  tarsi.  The  moth  is  white,  with  brown  spots  and 
bands,  and  with  feathery  antennae.  Mr.  L.  W.  €k>odell  has  reared  it 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  from  caterpillars  foand  on  the  white  pine.  He  has 
since  sent  me  the  following  notes  on  this  moth : 

I  got  the  eggs  of  F.  notataria,  from  a  moth  confined  in  a  box.  They  were  laid 
Jnly  3,  hatched  August  11  and  12,  and  pupated  September  17  to  24.  No  cocoon  was 
made.  The  moths  appeared  May  25  to  June  4.  I  haye  often  found  the  lary»  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth  from  the  first  of  August  to  October.  The  larvae  closely  re- 
semble the  leaves  of  the  pine  on  which  they  feed,  and  are  diffioolt  to  find,  but  are 
easily  captured  by  beating  the  branches.  I  think  it  must  be  double  brooded,  though 
I  have  never  found  the  larvae  of  the  first  brood.  I  did  not  preserve  any  of  the  larvie, 
which  I  much  regret 

-^9^*— Oblong,  covered  with  hexagonal  depressions  wid  bright  green  in  color. 
Length,  0.&"^ ;  width,  0.3™™.    Duration  of  egg-stage,  twelve  days. 

Young  larva,  —Length,  2™™ ;  head  twice  as  wide  as  the  body,  round  and  deep  ocher 
yellow  ;  body  dull  yellowish  green,  with  a  faint  paler  stlgmatal  stripe. 

Mature  Zarva.— Body  of  uniform  thickness,  deep  green,  with  a  narrow  subdorsal  and 
stigmatal  white  stripe,  and  a  dorsal  greenish- white  hair  line ;  dorsal  space  pale  green; 
ventral  space  yellowish  green.  Head  brownish  green,  with  a  lateral  white  stripe, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  spiracular  stripe  of  the  body.  Length  at  rest,  25  to 
26™™ ;  when  crawling,  26  to  27™™ ;  duration  of  larval  stage  thirty-five  to  forty  days. 

Pupa, — Brown,  the  spaces  between  the  segments  and  a  dorsal  line  darker;  wings 
dark  green.    Subterranean.    (L.  W.  GoodeU.)  ^^  , 
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Moth. — Body  and  wings  white,  tinged  on  the  veins  with  oeheronsi  speckled  and 
banded  with  rnst  red.  Fore  wings  whitish  at  base ;  beyond,  a  broad  di£fnse  brown 
band  as  wide  as  the  thorax ;  beyond,  an  equally  broad,  white  band,  with  scattered 
brown  specks,  and  inclosing  the  large  round  disoal  spot.  A  broad,  extradiscal  band» 
separated  by  a  white  band  or  line  of  varying  width  from  the  brown  margin  of  the 
wing.  Hind  wings  white,  less  densely  speckled  and  banded  than  the  fore  pair,  with 
a  large,  round  discal  dot.  Fringe  smoky-brown,  with  narrow,  white  checks.  Hind 
wings  white,  usually  less  densely  speckled  and  banded  than  the  anterior  pair,  some- 
times with  three  irregular  brown  bands,  two  beyond  the  large  round  discal  dot ;  a 
marginal  brown  line,  which  Is  sometimes  wanting.  Abdomen  and  legs  whitish* 
Length  of  body..  .36  to  .40  Inch ;  expanse  of  forewings,  .d5  to  1.15  inches. 

109.  Zerene  catenaria  (Drury). 
(Larva,  Plate  xxxii ;  figs.  3,  3a,  3b,  3o.) 

What  was  withoat  mach  doabt  a  belated  caterpillar  of  this  speciea 
wa«  foaod  on  the  white  pine  October  5,  bat  the  body  was  not  so 
clear  a  yellow,  and  the  two  black  spots  on  the  side  of  each  segment 
were  not  well  defined.  A  chrysalis  was  also  beaten  oat  of  a  pitch  pine 
August  31 ;  another  oat  of  a  hackmatack  August  30.  The  moths  from 
these  chrysalids  appeared  September  15  and  16.  From  these  facts  I 
think  this  caterpillar  occasionally  at  least  feeds  upon  different  conifer- 
ous trees.  Its  food  plants,  however,  are  the  blackberry,  woodwax,  and 
wild  indigo,  though  in  Maine  I  have  found  it  most  abundant  on  Oarex 
pennsfflvanica. 

Larva. — Head  as  wide  as  the  prothorax,  full,  rounded,  distinctly  bilobed,  ash-brown^ 
finely  dotted  with  dark,  and  with  six  to  seven  large  black  dots  on  each  side. 

Body  a  little  thicker  at  first  abdominal  feet  than  elsewhere ;  the  body  slightly 
widening  towards  this  point ;  it  is  cylindrical,  the  segments  wrinkled  above. 


Fio.  287. — Z*rene  eatenaria,^«^  male;  d,  female ;  a,  larra;  6,  papa— all  natural  size.    From  Riley. 

The  body  is  above  and  as  a  ground  color  a  light  yellowish  ocher-brown,  with 
yellow^-ocher  patches  here  and  there  ;  with  broken,  fine  lines,  one  pair  on  each 
side  dilating  on  the  back  of  each  segment  into  a  minute  black  dot,  one /behind  J;^e 
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•other.  A  broad  lateral  flesh-oolored  band  containing  the  large  black  conspicnoos 
spiracles,  foor  to  five  broken  black  lines,  the  uppermost  black  lines  being  hoavieet. 

Beneath  greenish  yellow,  with  six  brown  hair  lines.  Sapra-anal  plate  broad,  trian- 
gular, apex  pointed,  bat  somewhat  obtuse. 

Length,  30«». 

Piipa.~Head  and  thorax  very  pale  green,  spotted  with  scattered  black  spots. 
Abdomen  white,  with  a  yellowish  tint,  especially  at  the  sutures.  Body  rather  stoat 
apex  of  the  abdomen  produced  into  a  pair  of  large  long  spines,  with  three  pairs  of 
smaller  ones  curved  at  the  end. 

Moth, — It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  large  size  and  plumose  male  antenn»,  the  snow- 
white  thin  semi-transparent  wings,  with  a  black  narrow  zigzag  line  on  the  tuner 
third  of  the  wing,  often  obsolete.  A  distinct  discal  spot.  A  scalloped  black  line 
half  way  between  the  discal  dot  and  the  outer  edge.    Expanse  of  wings^  1.10  to  L90 

inches. 

110.  Geometrid  caterjnllar. 

In  some  of  the  caterpillars  the  head  is  a  little  reddish  on  the  sides, 
but  the  distinct  white  stripes  indicate  that  it  is  a  different  species  from 
Semiothisa  hisignatay  and  the  legs  are  green.  It  is  common  on  the 
pitch  pine  in  Providence  in  September  and  October.  October  4  it  began 
to  pnpate,  not  cocooning.  Undonbtedly  the  chrjsalids  enter  the 
gronnd. 

Larva,— Read  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment,  but  not  so  wide  as  the  body; 
head  moderately  ftill  and  rounded,  but  not  so  much  so  as  usual.  Body  rather  slen- 
der, tapering  very  slightly  towards  the  head,  and  rather  more  so  towards  the  end. 
Head  and  body  green,  exact  color  of  the  needles  of  the  pine,  with  white  stripea  of  ^e 
same  tint  (glaucous  white)  as  the  white  in  the  hollow  of  the  three-oomered  leaves. 
Two  parallel  straight  rather  broad  lines  on  the  front  of  the  head  are  oontinuatioos  of 
two  much  broader  dorsal  median  white  longitudinal  bands,  separated  by  a  thread- 
like median  green  stripe.  These  two  white  bands  are  whiter  on  the  sides  than 
within.  The  lateral  ridge  is  twisted  with  white,  forming  a  lateral  white  linei.  The 
two  dorsal  white  lines  are  continued  upon  the  supra-anal  plate  which  is  not  aontely 
triangular;  the  two  spines  of  the  anal  legs  are  rather  prominent.  Thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal legs  green,  like  the  rest  of  the  body.    Length  23°^. 

111.   ObOMBTSID  CATERPILULR. 

This  harlequin  geometrid  larva  is  found  on  the  pitch  pine,  July  25  to 
Angnst  2,  in  Brunswick,  Me. 

Z^rva.— Body  thick,  of  uniform  width,  slightly  flattened.  Head  not  so  wide  as  the 
body.  Head  reddish,  smooth,  deeply  bilobed  on  the  vertex,  each  lobe  boss-like,  red- 
dish and  shiny.  Body  and  head  reddish  brown,  of  the  general  color  of  the  red  sheath 
of  the  needle,  curiously  checkered.  On  the  hinder  edge  of  each  segment  a  small 
prominent  tubercle,  each  connected  by  a  transverse  pale  line.  A  lateral  tubercle  low 
down  on  each  side,  in  front  of  each  of  which  is  a  bent  whitish  line,  forming  an  inter- 
rupted lateral  band.  Above,  behind  each  pair  of  tubercles  is  a  large,  dull,  dusky, 
smoky,  square  patch,  each  patch  alternating  with  a  similar  pale-brown  area.  The 
body  besides  is  marbled  and  variously  marked  with  brown  and  pale  and  dariror 
points.  The  segments  beueath  have  a  transverse  tubercnlated  ridge,  and  the  cater- 
pillar altogether  is  a  very  singular  and  unusual  form.    Length  25"^. 

112.  Obombtrid  Catbrpiuar. 

Xarva. ^Mimic^  a  dark  old  twig.  Head  as  wide  as  the  body,  which  is  moderately 
thick,  rounded  but  slightly  tubercnlated,  somewhat  as  in  Caripeta.  No  dorsal  tuber- 
cles, the  four  minute  inconspicuous  dorsal  warts  are  situated  in  a  trapezoid,  the  two 
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anterior  nearer  together;  all  dark.  The  segments  (5-6)  are  wrinkled  dorsally,  the 
high  large  folds  very  prominent  on  the  side,  so  that  it  appears  rough  and  tabercn- 
lated  and  is  thus  assimilated  to  the  rongh,  older,  dark  part  of  a  twig.  Color,  dull 
wood-brown,  exactly  like  that  of  the  twig  on  which  it  rests  at  base  of  leaves.    Length 

113.  Thb  10-unbd  pink  span-worm. 

Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  PHALiENiDiB. 

Larva, — Body  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  doll  green,  darker  than  the  leaves; 
body  very  slender ;  head  large,  considerably  wider  than  the  body,  deeply  divided  by 
the  median  line,  pale  greenish  yellow.  Body  on  the  upper  side  with  ten  narrow 
linear  wavy  dark  purplish  lines,  which  disappear  before  reaching  the  supra-anal 
plate,  which  is  small,  flattened,  not  prominent;  it  is  subtriangular  in  form,  the  apex 
not  sharp.  Similar  purplish  lines  on  the  under  side  of  the  body.  Thoracic  and 
first  pair  of  proplegs  purplish ;  the  last  pair  greenish.  This  though  not  a  strictly 
mimetic  form,  is  sufficiently  so  to  escape  ordinary  detection,  not  being  much  darker 
than  the  leaves.    Observed  August  17,  on  leaves  of  the  pitch-pine  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

114.  The  rkd  and  yellow  striped  pine  span-worm. 

Feeding  in  September  on  the  leaves  of  the  pitch-pine,  a  stout  reddish  brown 
measuring  worm,  striped  with  straw-yellow ;  the  moth  unknown. 

This  is  another  reddish  caterpillar  which  is  somewhat  assimilated  in 
color  to  the  pine  twines  among  which  it  feeds.  Unfortanately  the  moth 
is  anknown.  We  have  found  it  the  1st  of  September,  at  Branswick, 
Me.,  and  also  September  20,  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

The  oaterpillar  is  thick-bodied  and  rather  short.  Head  large  and  smooth,  not 
tuberculated  above,  but  swollen  somewhat  on  both  sides.  The  sides  of  the  body  are 
Bwollen,  and  there  is  a  lateral  tubercle  on  the  side  of  each  segment ;  the  anal  lateral 
plales  are  large  and  spreading  ;  the  dorsal  anal  plate  large,  rounded  at  the  end,  and 
semi-elliptical  rather  than  rounded.  It  is  reddish  brown,  with  minute  straw-yellow 
lines;  a  pale  straw-yellow  median  dorsal  line  dilating  on  each  wing ;  a  pair  of  dark 
brown  dots  on  the  hind  margin  of  each  segment ;  on  the  sides  ah  irregular  deep  yellow 
line.  Head  reddish,  dusted  with  yellow  and  dark  brown  speckles.  Length  not  quite 
.70  inch. 

115.  The  pine-needle  span  worm. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves,  a  small  measuring  worm,  closely  mimicking  the  form  of  a 
dead  red-pine  needle. 

This  is  the  most  striking  case  of  mimicry  we  have  seen  on  the  pine; 
the  caterpillar,  as  it  stands  out  stiff,  holding  on  to  the  twig  with  its  hind 
feet,  after  the  manner  of  measuring  or  span  worms,  woald  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  dead,  dry,  red  pitch-pine  needle  I  We  have  foand  one 
specimen  on  the  pitch-pine  at  Branswick,  Me.,  September  1.  On  the 
5th  it  made  a  slight  silken  white  cocoon  and  assumed  the  semi-pupa 
condition. 

The  caterpillar  is  slender  and  unusually  flattened,  tapering  more  than  is  common 
towards  each  end  of  the  body.  The  head  is  small  and  narrow,  but  rather  full.  The 
color  and  form  of  the  body  is  surprisingly  like  a  dead  red  needle  of  the  tree ;  it 
could  readily  be  mistaken  for  it,  since  the  end  of  the  body  suddenly  tapers  like  the 
pine-needle  itself.    Color  rust  red,  a  darker  dorsal  line. 
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116.  Okombtrid  caterpillar. 

This  caterpillar,  which  occurred  on  the  white  pine  at  Branswick, 
Augast  5,  differs  from  a  similar  allied  genus  on  the  pitch  pine  in  the 
body  having  a  pair  of  tubercles  on  each  abdominal  segment,  and  in  be- 
ing generally  more  variegated. 

Larva, — Body  large,  gradually  iDoreasiog  in  width  fix>m  the  head  to  the  anal  legs, 
and  much  warted.  Head  small,  not  quite  so  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment,  which 
latter  is  narrower  than  the  metathoracio.  Head  slightly  bilobed,  hemisphere  well 
rounded.  On  each  side  of  each  segment  a  transverse  ridge,  ending  on  each  side  in  a 
small  black  tubercle.  On  the  third  ring  from  the  end  the  tubercles  are  near  together. 
Lateral  line  rough  and  with  small  warts.  On  top  of  metathoraz  is  a  transverse  row 
of  seven  small  warts.  General  color,  wood- brown,  slightly  darker  than  the  twig  of 
the  pine,  but  tnberculated  like  one.    Mottled  prettily  with  dark  and  light  flecks. 

It  is  a  genuine  mimetic  caterpillar.  A  sharp  spine  on  hinder  part  of  each  anal  leg. 
Length,  40™". 

117.  Geombtrid  caterpillar. 

Larva. — Head  bilobed,  each  lobe  rounded,  front  flat,  with  a  broad  transverse  whit- 
ish band,  including  the  clypens,  and  tinged  on  the  edge  with  reddish  below ;  above 
this  band  the  front  is  dark.  Body  rather  slender,  smooth,  not  wrinkled ;  a  large  lat- 
eral, smooth,  rounded  tubercle,  low  down  on  the  side  of  second  abdominal  segment ; 
the  tubercle  is  dark  brown,  smooth,  and  white  in  front.  Eighth  abdominal  segment 
slightly  humped  dorsally.  A  pair  of  white  dorsal  dots  on  front  edge  of  each  abdom- 
inal segment;  obsolete,  however,  on  posterior  part  of  body.  Four  dark  piliferoas 
dots  on  tip  of  each  abdominal  segment,  the  two  in  front  more  remote  from  the  pos- 
terior pair  than  usual.  Spiracles  forming  a  black  ring.  In  appearance  and  oolor  it 
mimics  a  smooth  light  brown  pine  twig.    Length,  25™<i>. 

118.  PlITCID  CATERPIILAR. 

Order  Lepidoptera;  family  PHYCiDiE. 

This  caterpillar  forms  at  the  base  of  the  terminal  leaves  of  the  pitch- 
pine,  in  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  through  September  into  October,  a 
large  mass  of  castings,  sometimes  3  inches  long,  enveloped  in  a  thin 
light  web.  October  20  one  was  observed  making  a  loose,  thin,  slight 
web  over  the  end  of  a  branch,  leaving  its  nest  and  crawling  over  it. 
The  larva  also  resides  in  a  long,  slender,  twisted  tube  made  of  its  cast- 
ings lined  with  silk.  Several  attempts  to  carry  the  larvae  throngh  the 
winter  proved  unsuccessful. 

Xarra.— The  body  rather  thick,  a  little  flattened,  not  tapering  rapidly  towards  the 
end.  The  head  large,  but  not  quile  so  wide  as  the  prothorax,  in  which  it  can  retract. 
Head  pale  chestnut-brown,  with  Jet  black  patches  behind  and  on  the  sides ;  two 
elongate  black  marks  on  the  middle  of  the  vertex.  Cerrical  shield  concoloroos,  with 
the  head  broad  and  crescent-shaped .  Each  abdominal  segment  is  diy  ided  transversely 
behind  the  spiracle  by  a  deep  impressed  line,  while  each  portion  of  the  segment  thus 
divided  is  finely  wrinkled. 

The  ground  color  is  a  pale  chestnnt  with  a  broad  dark  subdorsal  longitudinal 
band  which  extends  down  the  sides  to  Just  above  the  spiracles.  The  terminal  tenth 
segment  is  clear  pale  chestnut.  Under  side  of  the  body  and  feet  pale  chestnat  with 
scattered  black  dots.  No  dorsal  tubercles,  although  the  hairs  are  present.  Length, 
16  to  \1^^.  ^  J 
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119.  The  snout-moth  caterpillar. 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Ptraud^. 

Larva, — Body  with  ten  pairs  of  proplega;  body  pale  green,  concoioroas  with  the 
leaves  on  which  it  feeds ;  head  small,  much  narrower  than  the  body,  of  a  very  pale 
amber  color ;  a  faint  dorsal  and  two  subdorsal  linear  pale  lines.  Lateral  ridge  pale 
yellow.  Each  segment  above  with  four  black  minate  papiUsB  arranged  in  a  trapezoid, 
and  two  on  the  side.  All  the  legs  concoloroas  with  the  body.  Ocoarred  Angast  17, 
on  pitch-pine  at  Brnnswick,  Me. 

120.  Tetralopha  diluculella  Grote. 

Order  Lepidoptera;  family Ptralidab. 

Feeding  npon  the  leaves  of  the  terminal  twigs  oi  pine,  which  they  draw  together 
loosely  with  silk,  and  in  which  they  deposit  their  excrements,  the  whole  forming  an 
irregular  mass  nearly  3  inches  long  and  2  in  thickness,  stoat,  doll,  greenish-yellow, 
or  drab-colored  larv®,  transforming  into  brownish  pap®,  f^om  each  of  which  emerges 
a  moth,  with  dark  brown  and  gray  markings. 

<<  Some  of  the  terminal  twigs  of  pine  (Pinus  tasda)  infested  by  the  larvse 
of  this  insect  were  collected  by  myself  in  Janaary,  1880,  near  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  The  appearance  of  these  infested  twigs  is  somewhat  strik- 
ing ;  the  leaves  aronnd  the  end  are  loosely  held  by  threads  of  silk, 
which  also  hold  the  excrements  of  the  larva  in  a  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar mass,  varying  from  1  to  3  inches  in  length,  and  from  1  to  2  inches  in 
thickness. 

<'  The  larva  is  aboat  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  rather  stoat,  of 
a  greenish  yellow  or  drab  color,  with  two  very  distinct,  quite  broad 
black  dorsal  stripes,  and  a  narrow  one  on  each  side. 

<' When  matare  the  larva  descends  to  the  groand,  where  it  spins  a 
loose  cocoon  of  yellowish  brown  silk,  to  which  is  attached  a  covering 
of  grains  of  sand  or  other  loose  materials,  and  within  which  it  trans- 
forms to  a  pupa,  in  which  state  it  passes  the  winter 

<^  The  moths  from  the  larva  mentioned  above  emerged  during  the  fol- 
lowing April..  They  have  an  expanse  of  about  an  inch.  The  fore  wings 
are  dark  brown,  nearly  black  on  the  basal  third,  beyond  which  is  a 
broad,  light  gray  band  crossing  the  wing,  while  the  portion  beyond  the 
band  is  dark  brown  followed  by  gray.  Hind  wings  dark  ashy,  with  a 
silky  luster.    The  colors  are  not  as  clear  in  the  males. 

"  Mr.  Grote  described  this  insect  from  examples  taken  in  ITew  York, 
and  stated  as  follows : 

The  species  recalls  the  figure  of  Htmimatia  BcortealU  Led.,  but  the  wings  are  larger, 
and  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  Lederer  should  have  overlooked  the  strong  generic 
characters. 

*'  It  certainly  does  agree  closely  with  Lederer's  description  and  figure, 
and  may  yet  prove  to  be  that  species,  but  Lederer's  types  must  be  ex- 
amined to  make  sure  of  this,  for  it  is  possible  that  he  made  a  mistake 
in  locating  his  species.  A  species  of  Microgaster  was  found  parasitic 
on  this  insect.'^  (Oomstock.)  Digitized  by  Googk 
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We  add  the  following  description  of  the  larva  and  papa: 

Larva. — Length  when  fall-grown  20™",  cylindrical,  slightly  tapering  posteriorly, 
and  quite  stoat,  of  a  dall  greenish  yellow  color,  somewhat  paler  beoeath,  with  a  nar- 
row black  stripe  on  each  side  about  twice  the  width  of  the  last,  and  equally  distant 
from  it  and  the  middle  of  the  dorsam.  This  stripe  extends  from  the  thoracic  to  iht 
anal  plate.  The  head,  thoracic,  and  anal  plates  are  of  the  same  groand  color  as  the 
body.  Eyes  and  end  of  mandibles  black ;  several  irregular  black  bands  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  extending  from  the  posterior  side  forward  to  about  the  middk ; 
thoracic  and  anal  plates  with  a  few  scattered  brown  dots,  the  latter  with  an  irregu- 
lar row  of  black  points  across  the  anterior  side. 

Pupa.— Length  11"™,  robust,  light  brown,  rounded  at  both  ends,  the  posteritn- 
armed  with  a  cluster  of  fine  hooks;  the  abdominal  segments  are  covered  with  coarse 
punctures,  except  on  the  posterior  edge.  Wing-covers  extend  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
abdominal  segment.    (Comstock,  Ag.  Rept.  for  1880.) 

121.  Thb  Silver-pine  Tortricid. 

GraphoUtha  hraoteatana  Femald. 

Order  Lepidoptsra;  family  Tortricidak. 

Infesting  the  cones  of  Abies  hraeteataf  a  small  Tortricid  larva.  After  transforming, 
the  pupa  protrudes  itself  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  from  this  emerges  a 
small  dark-colored  moth  with  white  and  metallic  markings. 

^<On  the  14th  of  Aagust,  1880,  cones  of  the  Abie$  bracteaia  were  sent 
to  this  department  by  Mr.  George  B.  Yasey,  from  Jolon,  Cal.,  one  of 
which  was  infested  with  Tortricid  larvae.  Three  of  the  moths  einei^;ed 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1880,  one  on  the  15th,  and  another  on  the 
20th. 

^<The  seeds  of  this  cone,  as  well  as  those  of  others  sent  at  the  same 
time,  were  infested  with  Oecidomyid  larvsB.  The  Tortricid  larvte 
worked  only  in  the  scales  of  the  cone,  while  the  Gecidomyids  weie  con- 
fined to  the  seeds. 

*'Mr.  Vasey,  who  sent  the  cones,  states  that  'the  Abies  bracteata  JSntt^ 
locally  called  silver  pine,  extends  from  the  northern  boundary  of  San 
Lais  Obispo  County  40  miles  northward,  in  canons  on  both  sides  of 
the  Santa  Lnca  range.  It  is  a  handsome  and  striking  tree,  100  to  150 
feet  high,  in  shape  pyramidal,  with  an  elongated  peak.  The  white 
nuder  surface  of  the  leaves  produces  a  silvery  sheen  when  the  sun  shines 
upon  them  at  the  right  angle.'  ^ 

''The  following  description  of  this  moth  has  been  written  for  this  re- 
port by  Prof.  0.  H.  Fernald: 

Head,  palpi,  thorax  above,  and  basal  third  of  forewings  dnU  ocher  yeUow,  inclii»- 
ing  to  cinereons  on  the  thorax  and  base  of  the  wings  in  certain  lights ;  last  joint  of 
palpi  very  small,  somewhat  darker;  legs,  thorax,  and  abdomen  beneath straw-yeUow : 
outer  side  of  the  tibiss  and  the  basal  portion  of  each  Joint  of  the  tarsi  pale  cinereoiis. 

Forewings  externally  ocher  yellow,  overlaid  with  dark-bi-own  scales.  Costa  nuffked 
with  Ane  geminate  white  spots,  from  which  are  continued  metallic  blue  stripee.  Hie 
first  costal  spot  begins  a  little  before  the  middle,  the  second  a  little  beyond  th^  mid- 
dle, the  others  following  at  about  equal  distances  from  each  other  towards  the  apex, 
alternating  with  and  cut  by  dark  brown,  the  third  and  fonrthiUot  geminate  in  i 
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examples.  A  triangalar  white  spot  reets  upon  the  middle  of  the  hinder  horder  of  the 
wing,  divided  at  the  base  by  light  brown,  extendiog  obliquely  up  and  outward  to  the 
middle  of  the  wing,  where  it  meets  the  metallic  stripe  from  the  first  costal  spot.  The 
metallic  stripe  from  the  second  costal  spot  extends  obliquely  for  a  short  distance 
towards  the  anal  angle,  where  it  is  joined  with  the  one  from  the  third  costal  spot,  then 
curving  downward  they  extend  as  one  stripe  nearly  across  the  wing,  forming  the 
inner  boundary  of  the  ocellus.  The  metallic  stripes  from  the  two  outer  costal  spots 
also  unite  a  little  below  the  oosta  and  extend  across  the  wiug  parallel  with  the  last, 
forming  the  outer  boundary  of  the  ocellus  and,  curving  inward,  unite  with  the 
other  beneath  the  ocellus,  and  just  above  the  anal  angle.  The  dark  brown  between 
the  costal  spots  extends  down  between  the  metallic  stripes,  suffusing  more  or  less  the 
ooher  yellow  of  the  wing.  Ocellus  straw-yellow,  with  three  parallel  dark-brown 
dashes,  sometimes  only  represented  by  one  or  more  dots.  The  basal  portion  of  the 
wing  forms  an  acute  angle  near  the  middle  of  the  cell,  and  is  somewhat  suffused  with 
brown  where  it  rests  against  the  first  oblique  stripe  and  the  white  spot  of  the  inner 
border.  Fringe  metallic  blue  or  purple,  according  to  the  light,  with  a  basal  dark-brown 
line  and  a  few  white  scales  below  the  apex. 

Hind  wing  and  abdomen  above,  and  under  side  of  all  the  wings,  fuscous ;  fHnges 
of  hind  wings  a  little  lighter.  Costal  spots  of  the  forewings  reproduced  beneath. 
Expanse,  female,  12°^ ;  male,  9-10°^.  Habitat,  California.  Described  from  three 
males  and  two  females,  one  male  and  one  female  in  my  collection,  the  rest  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     (Comstock.) 

122.  Thb  Sulphur-leaf  Roller  Moth. 
Diohelia  sulphureana  Clemens. 

This  leaf-roller  is  common  od  Pinus  atroM  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  and 
was  also  foand  on  P.  rigida  the  first  week  in  August. 

Angust  5  it  began  to  make  a  slight  cocoon  by  drawing  together  the 
leaves  into  a  rude  tube  and  spinning  a  slight  cocoon  between  them. 
The  pupa  was  found  between  the  leaves  August  7th.  The  moth  ap- 
peared August  16  to  17. 

Says  Mt.  Forbes  (3d  Beport  Ins.,  Illinois): 

Professor  Comstock  belieyes  this  leaf-roller  to  he  at  least  three-brooded,  the  larvae 
of  the  first  brood  occnrring  in  May ;  of  the  second,  in  Jnne,  and  of  the  third,  in 
August. 

Larvse  coUedted  by  him  May  13  pupated  in  part  on  the  19th,  and  emerged  as  moths 
from  the  19th  of  May  to  the  3d  of  June.  Thoee  collected  Jnne  20  pupated  July  1, 
and  emerged  July  5  to  14 ;  and  those  taken  August  15  pupated  September  1,  and 
emerged  September  I  to  16.    Later  larvse  were  found  October  21. 

In  Illinois  there  seem  also  to  be  several  broods,  as  indicated  by  the  following  facts 
from  our  breeding-cage  recoids,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  their  number  or  to  assign 
them  limitations  of  time. 

Larv»  collected  May  17,  this  year,  began  to  pupate  on  the  30th,  and  to  emerge 
June  7.  Those  obtained  May  23  pupated  June  11  to  21,  and  commenced  to  emerge 
June  19.  Others  taken  June  7  emerged  June  26  to  2d.  Those  pupating  July  6 
emerged  July  11  (Coquilletl),  and  those  taken  August  18  pupated  on  the  20th,  and 
completed  their  transformations  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  Hence,  without 
actually  breeding  from  the  egg,  we  can  only  say  that  the  insect  breeds  all  summer, 
and  that  it  apparently  hibernates  in  the  larval  stage  as  indicated  by  the  late  date  of 
Professor  Comstock's  larvse  mentioned  above. 

It  agrees  well  with  Eobinson's  Pi.  V.,  fig.  37,  though  diflfering  in 
some  respects.    According  to  Fernald's  Oatalogue  of  Tortricidse,  this: 
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commoD  species  feeds  on  the  clover,  Vitis,  Ranunculus  aeris^  and  is  an 
iuqailine  in  willow  galls.    Forbes  has  foand  it  to  be  destractire  to  coni. 

Larva, — Body  tapering  towards  each  end.  Tbe  head  is  honey-yellow,  oonsideTablT 
narrower  than  the  body.  The  body  is  pale  li  vid  green  with  a  corneous  hae.  There  are 
no  lines  or  any  distinctive  markings,  except  the  four  usual  warts  or  small  taberclfs 
which  are  arranged  as  usual  in  this  family  in  a  trapezoid.  From  these  warts  arise 
hairs  one-half  as  long  as  the  body  is  thick.  At  the  end  of  the  snpra-anal  plate  is  & 
flattened  tubercle  with  spines.    Length  15™™. 

Pupa, — Length  8™™.  Color,  dark  shining  brown,  lighter  at  the  end  of  the  win^:- 
covers  and  the  parts  covering  the  palpi  and  base  of  the  antennae.  Front  rounded 
and  smooth.  Abdominal  segments  on  the  dorsal  side  armed  with  two  transveiw 
rows  of  small  spines  inclined  backward,  those  on  the  posterior  edge  of  each  segment 
finer  and  closer  than  those  of  the  other  row.  Abdomen  terminated  by  a  prota- 
berance,  flattened  above,  rounded  at  the  end,  hollowed  out  underneath  the  base, 
and  armed  with  two  fine  hooks  on  each  side,  and  four  from  the  end.  (Comstock, 
Rep.,  1881). 

Moih, — This  insect  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a  brownish  yellow  motb. 
the  fore  wings  of  which  are  marked  by  two  V-shaped  brown  bands  (the  apex  of  tbe 
angle  pointing  backwards),  so  placed  that  when  the  wings  are  closed  these  markings 
form  an  X. 

The  palpi  are  long,  nearly  or  quite  twice  the  length  of  the  head,  yellow  above, 
deep  red  laterally  and  beneath.  The  antenneB  are  reddish  brown;  the  head  and 
thorax  are  yellow  above,  tinged  with  red  or  purple  at  the  sides ;  the  patagia  red  in 
front,  yellow  beyond.  Anterior  wings  golden  yellow,  finely  reticulated  with  red  or 
purplish  (sometimes  the  reticulations  are  wanting),  costa  tinged  with  porple  at  base. 
A  purple  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  internal  margin  throws  ont  two  diverging  lines,  one 
of  which  attains  the  costa  at  the  basal  third,  the  other  ending  just  below  a  aimilarij 
colored  subapical  costal  spot.  The  internal  margins  more  or  less  tinged  with  pnrple, 
somewhat  constant,  and  deepest  towards  the  base ;  fringes  yellow.  Posterior  wing> 
above  and  beneath  varying  from  pale  yellowish  fusoous  to  dark  fuscous  or  blackish. 
Under  surface  of  anterior  wings  clouded  centrally  with  fuscous;  the  margins  paler, 
sometimes  yellow.  Abdomen  brownish,  legs  pale  silvery  brown,  anterior  ones  dark- 
est.   Expanse,  female,  14  to  17""» ;  female,  17  to  19"™.    (Forbes.) 

123.  Teraa  ferrugana  S.  V. 

The  larva  was  beaten  from  the  white  pine  (P.  strobi)  at  Providence, 
October  5. 

Zarva.— The  body  is  rather  large,  20°^  Iq  length,  broad  and  flat.  Head  flatten^, 
held  ont  horizontally,  reddish  above,  with  a  dark  broad  line  around  the  edge.  The 
body  is  green,  with  a  reddish  tint.  The  cervical  shield  is  concolorous  with  the  body, 
and  edged  behind  with  dark  black-brown,  forming  a  curved  line.  Over  the  body 
above  are  scattered  pale  flecks. 

The  caterpillar  papated  in  the  bottom  of  the  breeding-box  without 
making  any  cocoon. 

Pupa — Slender,  7  to  8™"»  in  length,  of  the  usual  pale  horn-brown  color.  Each  ab- 
dominal segment  is  provided  with  two  dorsal  transverse  rows  of  close-set  spines. 

The  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  suddenly  truncated.,  compressed  fi*om  above  downwards, 
the  edge  is  hollowed  within,  the  edge  itself  curvilinear,  with  a  small  spine  on  each 
side.  It  differs  from  that  of  T.  vibumana  in  the  end  being  broad,  square,  and  flat- 
tened vertically,  while  the  hooks  are  almost  obsolete. 

The  moth  appeared  October  20  or  21.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  0.  H. 
Fernald  for  kindly  identifying  it.    According  to  his  jOatalogae  of  Tor- 
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tricidsb  of  North  America^  this  common  European  species  feeds  in 
Europe  on  the  beech,  birch  and  oak  (Heinemaun),  and  according  to 
Walsh,  is  in  this  country  an  inquiline  in  galls  of  0.  saliciS'Strobiloides. 
It  could  not  have  been  mixed  with  other  Tortricids  in  my  breeding  tin 
box,  as  it  was  the  only  Tortricid  in  the  little  box,  hence  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  at  least  occasionally  feeds  on  the  white  pine. 
The  lai'va  is  very  characteristic  and  easily  recognizable. 

JfoM.— CoBth.  fall  near  the  base;  slightly  excavated  before  the  falcate  apex;  oater 
margin  foil  and  ronnded  below  the  apex.  Ground  color  flesh-red  brown,  with  scat- 
tered leaden  scales ;  a  median  white  spot,  beyond  which  are  a  nomber  of  lead-colored 
scales ;  an  obliqae  row  of  leaden  scales  goes  from  this  spot  to  the  costa  at  a  point 
beyond  the  inner  third  of  tl^e  costa,  and  the  other  to  a  point  half  way  between  the 
costal  end  of  the  first  line  and  the  apex ;  a  few  white  scales  on  the  first  line.  Hind 
wings  lead-gray.    Length  of  body  6™*" ;  expanse  of  wings  14  to  16™™. 

124.  Thb  pine  amorbia. 

Amorhia  humeroBana  Clemens. 

This  leaf-rolling  moth  was  bred  from  the  white  pine  in  Maine,  the 
moth  appearing  in  May.  It  is  a  large  species  of  ToriricidcBj  the  fore 
wings  with  the  costal  edge  full.  The  head,  thorax,  and  forewings  are 
whitish  ash,  with  dark  specks,  but  with  no  distinct  lines  and  markings. 
There  are  two  whilish  patches  in  the  middle  of  the  forewings.  on  each 
side  of  which  are  a  few  fine  black  specks ;  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
fourth  of  the  wing  is  a  whitish  patch.  There  is  a  marginal  row  of  fine 
black  points.  The  fringe  is  pale ;  the  hind  wings  are  pale  gray  slate 
color.  Expanse  of  wing,  24"™.  The  larva  was  not  described.  It  has 
been  bred  from  the  benzoin  bush  and  the  poison  ivy  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Goodell.    The  species  ranges  from  Canada  and  Maine  to  Pennsylvania. 

125.  The  pink  tufe-builder. 

Tortrix  poHtana  Haworth. 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Tortricids. 

Cutting  off  the  ends  of  white  pine  needles,  and  spinning  together  a  tube  of  the 
stumps,  in  September,  and  also  to  be  met  with  probably  early  in  summer,  a  pale-green 
leaf-roller,  pupating  late  in  September. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  found,  in  September,  on  the  young  white  pines 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  numerous  pretty  tubes  such  as  are  figured  in  the  adjoining  en- 
graving. The  larva,  probably  in  August  and  early  in  September,  gathers 
together  about  fifteen  needles  of  the  white  pine,  tying  them  into  a  bundle 
by  silken  threads ;  then,  usually  eating  off  about  one-third  of  the  ends, 
forms  a  tube,  within  which  the  worm  lives.  Some  full-grown  larvte 
were  found  September  22  which  had  gathered  the  leaves  together  with- 
out cutting  them  off,  the  tube  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  possible  that  the  larvce  of  the  first  brood  early  in  summer  cut  off 
the  ends  of  the  tube,  while  the  approach  of  cold  late  in  September  pre- 
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vents  those  of  the  second  brood  from  giving  the  finishing  character- 
intic  touches  to  their  tubular  domiciles. 


Fio.  268.— Tubes  of  the  pine  tabe-bnildingleaf-Toller;  mitonl  siae.— After  Packard. 

The  larva  is  .30  inch  long,  pale  green,  a  little  paler  than  the  pine 
leaves;  darker  over  the  region  of  the  digestive  canal.  Body  with 
minute  warts  of  the  same  color  as  the  body,  from  which  arise  short, 
slender,  pale  hairs.  Head  pale  horn  color,  with  a  darker  somewhat  red- 
dish patch  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  on  the  clypeus  just  behind  the 
labrum  a  triangular  spot;  labrum  reddish  horn  color.  It  is  very  active, 
climbing  out  of  its  tube  and  letting  itself  down  by  a  thread  when  dis- 
turbed. The  worms  found  at  the  end  of  September  were  about  fully 
grown.  There  must  be  two  broods  of  worms,  as  the  dead  chrysalids 
were  found  in  some  of  the  tubes.  When  about  to  pupate  the  worm 
spins  a  slight  web  within  its  tube.  One  larva  pupated  in  confinement 
September  21.  In  Providence  two  pupated  as  late  as  the  first  or  second 
week  in  November.  Mr.  Emerton  informs  us  that  he  raised  the  moth, 
which  we  failed  to  do,  but  the  specimen  was  unfortunately  lost. 

We  have  found  the  young  larv»  one-quarter  grown  on  the  white  pine 
at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  August.  They  had  not  cut  off  the  ends,  but  had 
merely  drawn  the  leaves  together  with  silken  threads. 

We  also  add  Professor  Comstock's  account  published  in  the  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Eeport  for  1880. 

On  the  15th  of  October  the  Department  received  from  Professor  Gage,  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  a  number  of  the  tips  of  branches  of  white  pine  (Pinu$  sirobus)  which  were  in- 
fested with  the  larvflB  of  a  species  of  Tortricid.  From  six  to  t«n  of  the  tenninal 
leaves  were  drawn  together  lengthwise,  forming  a  kind  of  tabe,  which  was  lined  in- 
side with  delicate  white  silk.  Sometimes  the  leaves  of  one  fascicle  were  drawn 
together,  but  more  frequently  those  which  were  near  each  other  from  different 
fascicles.  The  tube  is  open  at  each  end,  the  outer  being  cut  off  sqaarely  or  obliqaely, 
very  often  leaving  two  or  more  of  the  leaves  untouched. 

This  tube  seems  to  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  larva,  from  which  it  comes  oat  to 
>ed  upon  the  ends  of  the  very  leaves  of  which  the  tube  is  composed.    In  this  way 
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the  leaves  are  shortened,  the  larva  feeding  upon  one  after  another  only  at  the  end, 
thus  shortening  them  gradnally  until  the  larva  is  fally  grown,  when  there  are  some- 
times one  or  more  of  the  leaves  left  untouched.  Those  first  attacked  gradually  become 
dry  and  yellow,  loosening  fh>m  their  bases,  and  are  only  held  in  place  by  the  green 
ones. 

The  full-grown  larva  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  yellowish  green  color, 
with  dark  or  blackish  head  and  olive-green  thoracic  plate. 

The  moths  emerged  from  the  26th  of  December  to  the  30th  of  January,  and  have 
the  head,  thorax,  and  fore  wings  of  a  dull  rust-red  color,  with  two  oblique  paler 
bands,  one  a  little  before  the  middle,  the  other  beyond,  parallel  to  it,  crossing  the 
fore  wings.  Hind  wings  and  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  silky  gray.  Expanse  of 
wings,  half  an  inch. 

These  moths  are  not  easily  disturbed,  and  if  the  branches  upon  which  they  are 
sitting  be  shaken  they  drop  to  the  ground,  feigning  death,  not  even  moving  when 
touched. 

Specimens  were  sent  to  Professor  Femald  for  determination,  who  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

"This  species  has  been  determined  for  me  by  Professor  Zeller  as  Toririx  poUtmna 
Haw.  It  feeds  here  on  white  pine  as  you  describe,  but  Wilkinson  gives  Myrica  gale 
as  the  food  plant  in  England,  and  Heinemann  gives  Banunoului  aorU  and  Centaurea 
jacea  as  food  plants  in  (Germany.  If  our  species  is  really  identical  with  the  European 
T.politana  it  must  be  very  polyphagus." 

He  further  says : 

''  I  am  not  able  to  learn  that  it  ever  has  been  observed  feeding  upon  any  of  the  Coni- 
fercB  in  Europe." 

As  Professor  Femald  thinks  there  is  still  a  chance  that  this  is  not  identical  with 
the  European  Tifrtrix  poUtana  Haw.,  he  has  prepared  the  following  description  for 
this  report: 

Imago  of  Tortrix  (Lophodenu)  politana  Haw.— Alar  expanse,  13-14»».  Head,  palpi, 
thorax  above,  and  upper  side  of  forewings,  yellowish-red.  Thoracic  tuft,  basal  patch, 
oblique  and  apical  bands  dark  rust-red.  The  space  between  the  basal  patch  and 
central  oblique  band  is  narrow,  scarcely  lighter  than  the  basal  patch,  and  indicated 
by  a  lighter  edging  on  each  side  of  the  space  which  begins  at  the  basal  third  of  the 
costa  and  extends  obliquely  across  the  wing  to  the  middle  of  the  hinder  margin. 
The  space  beyond  the  central  band  is  similar  to  the  last,  beginning  near  the  outer 
third  of  the  costa  and  extending  obliquely  across  the  wing  to  the  anal  angle.  The 
outer  margin  in  some  specimens  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  interspaces,  and  the  costa 
is  more  or  less  flecked  with  light  yellow.  Fringe  yellowish,  with  grayish  scales  at 
the  anal  angle.  Hind  wings  and  abdomen  above,  silky  gray  or  slate  color;  under 
side  and  fringes  lighter.  Under  side  of  fore  wings  light  fuscous,  with  lighter  yellow- 
ish dififhsed  spots  along  the  costa  and  outer  border.  Under  side  of  abdomen  and 
thorax  light  straw  yellow,  as  are  also  the  legs.  Fore  and  middle  legsannulated  with 
brown. 

126.  The  pine  leaf-miner. 

Gelechia  pinifoliella  Chambers. 

Order  Lepidoptbra;  family  TiNEiDiB. 

Mining  the  leaves  of  different  species  of  pine,  a  minute,  brown,  narrow,  cylindrical 
larva. 

'*  For  several  years  the  leaves  of  the  common  pitch  pine  {Pinus  rigida) 

.in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  have  been  seen  to  be  extensively  mined 

by  the  larveB  of  a  Tineid,  the  life  history  of  which  we  have  first  stadied 

the  present  season.    The  end  of  the  leaf,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire 
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leaf  above  its  base,  becomes  dead  and  brown,  and  when  opened  it  is 
found  to  be  entirely  eaten  oat,  and  to  contain,  in  the  proper  season,  the 
larva  or  papa  of  the  above-mentioned  insect. 


Fig.  269.— The  pine  leaf  mioer,  larra,  pupa,  adult,  and  work.— After  Comstook. 

"  What  are  in  all  probability  the  eggs  of  this  insect  have  been  foand 
deposited  singly  near  the  base  of  the  leaves.  They  are  nearly  round, 
flattened  on  the  side  of  attachment,  and  slightly  so  on  the  opposite  side. 
Their  average  diameter  is  1 .4™°^  (.05  inch).  The  general  color  is  reddish 
brown,  differing  in  intensity  wich  the  stage  of  development  The  sor- 
face  of  each  egg  is  marked  with  numerons  delicate  carinae,  which  meet 
at  the  center,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  cotton  and  boll  worms 
flgnred  in  the  article  on  cotton  insects.  We  have  not  proof  positive 
that  these  are  the  eggs  of  this  leaf  miner,  bat  their  size,  appearance, 
and  place  of  deposit  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are. 

'*The  work  of  the  growing  larv»  is  well  shown  in  the  plate,  and  also 
the  larva  itself,  highly  magnified.  From  a  stndy  of  the  mines,  the  larva 
appears  to  barrow  towards  the  end  of  the  leaf  first.  Should  it  arrive 
at  the  end  of  the  leaf  (and  it  almost  invariably  does)  before  attaining 
fall  growth,  it  reverses  its  position  and  mines  towards  the  base.  The 
hole  of  entrance  and  of  fature  exit  is  apparently  in  all  cases  enlarged 
and  the  excrement  pashed  through,  as  there  is  but  little  frass  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  mine,  while  it  can  always  be  found  in  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  at  the  opening  or  on  the  leaves  below.  No  instance  has  been 
observed  in  which  one  larva  has  injared  more  than  a  single  leaf  of  P. 
rigida;  bat  a  specimen  of  this  insect  was  foand  in  Virginia  upon  the 
common  scrub  pine  (P.  inops)^  the  leaves  of  which  are  shorter  and  more 
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Blender  than  those  of  the  pitch  pine,  and,  from  observations  made  upon 
it,  it  woald  seem  that  one  leaf,  if  small,  does  not  afford  all  of  the  food 
needed  by  a  larval 

^<When  found  on  the  1st  of  January  this  specimen  was  hibernating, 
the  mouth  of  its  burrow  being  covered  with  a  thin  silken  curtain.  Six 
days  after,  being  transferred  to  a  warm  room,  it  was  found  that  this 
curtain  had  been  broken  and  the  insect  had  left  its  mine.  It  was  soon 
found  on  another  leaf,  and  the  same  day  formed  a  new  burrow,  where 
it  continued  to  eat  until  January  23,  at  which  time  it  had  completely 
excavated  the  leaf.  After  this  date  all  operations  appear  to  have  been 
suspended,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  life  in  the  burrow  until  March  3^ 
when  a  Proctotrupid  parasite  issued. 

"  Leaves  of  P.  rigida  are  frequently  observed  to  be  completely  mined 
out,  and  nearly  full-grown  larva  are  occasionally  found  crawling  about 
over  the  leaves  and  twigs ;  so  it  seems  probable  that  with  this  species 
of  pine  also  two  leaves  may  sometimes  be  successively  mined  by  the 
same  larva. 

"The  full-grown  larva  is  nearly  6°*°^  in  length  (.19  inch).  Its  color  is 
light  brown,  with  the  head  and  prothoracic  shield  and  the  anal  plate 
black.  The  body  is  clothed  with  a  few  delicaite  hairs.  The  form  of  the 
larva  is  shown  in  the  figure.  Upon  reaching  full  growth  the  larva  spins 
a  slight  covering  to  the  month  of  the  mine  and  retreats  a  short  distance 
above  it  (from  10*°™  to  16™™).  There,  after  spinning  a  few  supporting 
lines  of  silk,  it  transforms  to  a  long  and  slender  chrysalis,  light-brown 
at  first  but  afterwards  nearly  black.  When  removed  from  the  mine  the 
papa  is  very  active,  jerking  the  short  end  of  the  abdomen  (which  ex- 
tends below  the  wing  cases)  from  side  to  side  with  rapidity.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  pupa  state  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  The  moth  makes 
its  exit  from  the  pupa  shell  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  latter^ 
leaving  it  attached  by  its  threads  some  distance  up  the  mine,  and  works 
its  own  way  to  the  entrance. 

"There  are  certainly  two  broods  of  this  insect  each  year,  probably 
three,  and  possibly  more  in  exceptional  seasons.  Of  the  general  hiber- 
nating habits  of  the  genus,  Stainton  says:  *  Of  a  few  species  the  young 
larv»  live  through  the  winter,  but  I  believe  the  greater  number  pass 
the  winter  in  the  egg  and  pupa  state.'  With  the  present  species  the 
nearly  full  grown  larv»  have  been  found  during  the  winter,  but  not  in 
great  numbers.  What  we  consider  to  be  the  egg  of  this  species  has 
also  been  found  in  apparently  healthy  condition  in  midwinter,  and 
the  insect,  without  much  doubt,  hibernates  in  both  of  these  forms,  and 
possibly  in  either  of  the  others.  The  moths  of  the  first  brood  issue 
during  the  entire  month  of  June,  the  difference  between  the  earlier 
and  later  ones  probably  depending  upon  the  form  in  which  they  hiber- 
nate. 

"As  we  have  stated  before,  larvse  almost  identical  in  appearance 
with  those  found  on  Pinus  rigida  in  New  York  have  been  discovered  on 
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the  sorab  pines  (P.  inops)  aroand  Washington.    These  larv»  were  bred 
to  the  perfect  state  and  proved  to  be  the  same  species. 

^^  A  leaf-miner  of  precisely  the  same  habits  and  of  almost  the  same 
appearance  was  found  the  past  winter  in  the  leaves  of  the  southern 
pine  (P.  auatralis)  at  Macon,  Oa.,  a  point  where^  owing  to  a  sudden  fall 
of  some  400  feet  in  altitude,  the  northern  and  southern  floras  meet  in 
a  remarkable  manner.  Progressing  southward,  a  careful  search  was 
made  for  additional  specimens  of  this  leat-miner,  but  none  were  found 
except  in  this  one  locality.  Assuming  the  identity  of  the  two  forms 
(they  have  since  been  bred  and  proved  identical),  it  puzzled  us  for  some 
time  to  discover  how  the  species  could  have  reached  P.  auatralis^  since 
the  southernmost  limit  of  P.  inopa  is  South  Carolina,  and  P.  rigida  is 
essentially  northern.  It  was  not  until  we  discovered  the  same  miner 
in  leaves  of  the  yellow  pine  (P.  mitis)  that  we  were  able  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  yellow  pine  is  not  only  found  north,  but  also  extends 
south  until  at  Macon,  Ga.,  we  can  see  it  mingling  with  the  northern- 
most specimens  of  P.  auatralis.^    (Oomstock.) 

Moth, — Palpi  simple;  hind  wings  excised  beneath  the  tips.  Head  white,  flecked 
with  scales  of  the  general  hne  of  the  insect,  which  may  be  called  a  brownish-yellow. 
Palpi  white;  the  second  Joint  longer  than  the  third,  brownish-yellow  flecked  with 
foscous  scales  on  the  outer  side ;  third  Joint  white,  with  a  brownish-yellow  annolos 
aboat  its  middle,  and  another  near  the  tip ;  antennte  white,  each  Joint  crossed  by  a 
brownish  band.  Thorax  and  forewings  of  the  general  hne  above  mentioned,  flecked 
with  fnscons  scales.  On  the  forewings  are  three  white  fluscife,  placed  respectively 
at  abont  the  basal,  middle,  and  apical  fourths  of  the  wing  length;  the  apex  is  densely 
dnsted  with  fnscons  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  dorsal  margin  is  sparsely  flecked 
with  brown.  The  fasci»  also  are  more  or  less  margined  with  brown  scales,  and  the 
third  one  is  sometimes  interrupted  in  the  middle ;  and  the  fuscous  scales  which  mar- 
gin the  first  and  second  fascisd  (especially  along  the  second,  near  the  fold)  form 
minute  tufts  of  raised  scales.  Cilia  grayish,  with  interspersed  black  scales,  which 
are  tipped  with  white.  Under  side  of  the  forewings  brownish.  Hind  wings  pale 
grayish  with  white  cilia;  abdomen  brown  aboye,  whitish  toward  the  apex  beneath. 
Expanse  of  wings  three-eighths  inch.    (Chambers,  in  Comstock's  Report.) 

Egg, — Seen  from  above,  appears  globular,  with  a  diameter  of  14™i"  ;  seen  firom  the 
side,  appears  so  compressed  that  its  long  diameter  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the 
short.  Color  reddish  brown.  Surface  marked  with  delicate,  close,  meridional  carin», 
meeting  at  the  center  above  and  below.     (Comstock.) 

Larva. — Length  when  full  grown,  4.2"™ ;  average  width,  .58"".  Sub-cylindrical ; 
all  segments  except  head  and  anal  segment  nearly  equal  in  diameter,  the  exceptions 
smaller.  Color  yellowish  brown ;  head,  prothoracic  and  anal  plates  dark  brown ; 
month-parts  yellowish  ;  prothoracic  shield  strong,  completely  divided  longitudinally 
in  the  middle  by  a  moderately  wide  suture.    (Comstock.) 

Pupa.— Length,  4.4"" ;  average  width,  .71"".  Head  obtusely  rounded ;  wing- 
sheaths  extending  to  sixth  abdomiual  segment ;  antennal  sheaths  reaching  nearly 
to  end  of  wing-sheaths,  all  compactly  soldered.  General  form  very  nearly  cylin- 
drical ;  sixth  and  seventh  abdominal  segments  spreading  at  posterior  borders ;  dor- 
sal side  of  anal  segment  furnished  with  a  cluster  of  from  10  to  15  delicate  tentacu- 
lar or  hook-formed  filaments.  Color,  when  first  transformed,  light  yellow  brown, 
soon  changing  to  very  dark  brown,  almost  black,  on  head,  thorax,  wings,  and  crural 
sheaths ;  abdomen  of  a  lighter  brown,  growing  still  lighter  towards  the  anus. 

Parasites. — A  minute  ohaloid  parasite  was  bred  from  the  specimens  found  in  P. 
rigida.    From  8  to  12  of  the  larvte  of  this  parasite  are  nsnally  fonnd  within  the 
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body  of  oue  of  the  leaf-mining  larvaB.  They  are  pale  milk-white  in  color,  and  the 
alimentary  oanal  blackish ;  they  are  long  and  slender  in  form.  A  very  small  Ta- 
china  fly  was  also  bred,  both  from  the  northern  and  soathern  specimens.  (Comstock 
in  Agricoltural  Report  for  1879.) 

We  have  found  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  young  pitch-pine  trees  the  leaves 
of  which  had  been  attacked  by  this  larva;  the  injury  was  quite  local, 
not  general.  We  found  larvae  April  4, 1883,  on  the  outside  of  the  leaves 
of  P.  rig^ida^  on  leaves  affected  last  year,  boring  in  the  needles  near  the 
middle.  This  is  the  only  Tineid  recorded,  as  far  as  we  know,  as  living  on 
the  pine,  which  seems  remarkably  free  from  the  attacks  of  this  family* 

127,  The  pitch-inhabiting  midob. 

DiplosU  resinioola  Osten-Sacken. 

Order  Diptbra  ;  family  CBCiDOMViDiE. 

Feeding  early  in  May,  and  again  towards  the  middle  of  Jane,  in  companies  of 
thirty  or  forty,  in  the  pitch  exading  from  woands  in  the  hark  of  the  pitch-pine^ 
small,  slender,  footless,  orange  larvse,  changing  to  two-winged  midges  or  gall-flies 
late  in  May  and  the  middle  of  Jone.     (Comstock.) 

The  following  account  of  this  interesting  fly  is  taken  from  Professor 
Comstock's  Report  for  1879: 

In  1868,  Mr.  Sanhom  exhibited  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  speci- 
mens of  a  **  Cecidomyious  larva,''  which  he  had  found  feeding  in  companies  of  thirty 
or  forty  in  the  pitch  exuding  from  wounds  in  the  bark  of  Pinus  rigida,  **  Whether 
they  were  the  prime  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  tree  was  not  plainly  apparent."  (See 
Proceedings  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xii,  p.  93. )  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  1871,  p.  345,  Osten-Sacken  records  the  discovery  of  similar 
larvse  in  the  exuding  resin  of  Pinua  inops  at  Tarrytown,  N.  T.  These  he  reared  to 
the  perfect  state,  and  gave  the  species  the  name  of  DiploHs  resinioola. 

Early  in  May  the  two-or-three-year-old  branches  of  Pinus  inops  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  were  observed  to  be  quite  extensively  infested  by  these  insects,  which 
were  then  in  the  larva  state  and  actively  feeding.  They  shortly  turned  to  pupas,  and 
the  first  midge  emerged  May  26.  On  June  11  larvse  of  the  same  species  were  found 
upon  the  twigs  of  Pinus  rigida  at  Ithaca,  N.  T.  Pupie  were  also  found  in  the  same 
twigs,  and  June  13  the  first  midge  issued.  In  February,  1880,  I  coUectea^pecimens 
of  similar  iarvas  at  Orange  Lake,  Florida,  on  twigs  of  Pinus  taida,  which,  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  adults  on  March  1,  were  found  to  be  of  the  same  species. 

Fig.  87  (from  Comstock)  shows  well  the  work  of  this  insect.  The  lumps  of  exuding 
resin  may  contain  from  two  to  thirty  of  the  larvse,  which,  when  full-grown,  measure 
on  an  average  &*^  (about  one-quarter  of  an  inch)  in  length.  While  still  feeding  they 
are  pale-orange  in  color,  but  after  ceasing  they  become  of  a  bright  orange.  The 
spiracles  of  the  anal  segment  are  at  the  summit  of  two  protruding  tubercles,  and 
around  each  is  a  small  whorl  of  four  fleshy  papillao.  The  other  spiracles  are  small 
and  black.  The  larvse  are  much  elongated,  and  are  widest  at  the  6th  segment ;  the 
undersides  of  segments  1  to  7  are  furnished  each  with  two  transverse  rows  of  short 
black  or  brown  spines,  probably  for  locomotive  purposes.  While  burrowing  in  the 
bark  and  resin  the  anal  tubercles  are  always  at  the  surface.  When,  however,  the 
larva  contracts  to  pupate,  the  end  of  the  body  is  drawn  in,  but  an  open  channel  is 
left  so  that  the  air  has  free  access.  When  about  to  give  out  the  adult,  the  pupa 
works  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  resin  and  protrudes  half  its  body,  so  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  midge  becoming  fastened  in  the  sticky  gum.    Dric^umpsof  resin, 
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fairly  bristling  with  protrndiog  papa  Bkinsi  are  a  common  sight  on  trees  affeoted  by 
these  insects.  The  adnlt  insect  is  large,  measuring  9™"^  (.354  inch)  in  wing-expanse. 
The  head  is  blackish,  the  thorax  gray,  and  the  abdomen  dark  red.  The  male  antenns 
are  26-Jointed,  with  alternate  single  and  doable  Joints,  all  pediceled ;  the  female,  14- 


Fig.  270.— The  pitch  inhabithig  midge.— After  Comstook. 

jointed.  The  main  peculiarity  of  the  adult  form  is  in  the  remarkable  gibbosity  of  the 
head,  the  eyes  Joining  together  at  the  sammit  and  covering  nearly  the  whole  head. 
The  wing-yenation  and  other  points  are  shown  in  the  figure.  The  resin  exading  from 
the  wounds  in  P.  inops  is  perfectly- clear,  and  permits  one  to  count  the  number  of  the 
larvsB  and  to  watch  their  every  motion. 

^^  We  have  as  yet  no  data  upon  which  to  state  definitely  whether  the 
eggs  of  the  midge  are  laid  upon  the  uninjured  bark,  and  it  is  the  work 
of  the  larvae  in  the  bark  which  causes  the  resin  to  exude,  or  whether  it 
is  only  in  resinous  exudations,  caused  by  a  bruise  or  by  the  work  of 
some  other  insects  that  the  eggs  are  laid.  In  the  clear  lumps  on  Pinus 
inops  the  larvae  are  always  observed  with  their  heads  applied  to  the 
abraded  bark. 

<<  Somewhat  similar,  though  evidently  distinct  larvae  were  found  feed- 
ing in  the  resin  exuding  from  the  wounds  made  by  the  larva  of  Betinia 
oomstockiana  in  the  twigs  of  Pinm  rigida.  It  is  probable  that  they  may 
be  Osten-Sacken's  Geddomyia  pini-inopisj  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  posi- 
tively as  his  description  of  this  species  is  so  very  indefinite."  (Oomstock.) 

Upon  the  loblolly  pine  (P.  tcBda)f  however,  it  is  milky,  and  the  presence  of  the  in- 
sect can  not  be  ascertained  without  opening  the  mass. 

We  have  noticed  the  work  of  this  gall-fly  at  Providence,  the  cast 
pupa  skins  being  found  protruding  from  the  masses  of  pitch  June  28. 
We  have  also  observed  it  for  many  years  past  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

128.  The  pitch-pine  needle  gall  fly. 

Diplosie  pini-rigidcB  Packard. 

Shortening  and  deforming  the  needles  of  the  pitch  pine,  in  Maine,  early  in  May, 
orange-colored  larvie,  which  spin  a  cocoon  toward  the  end  of  May ;  the  fly  appearing 
probably  in  June,  as  the  second  brood  of  larvse  occur  lat6  in  September,      f 
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*  In  the  year  1862  or  -63  I  observed  iu  an  isolated  yoang  pitch-pine 
{Pintts  rigida)  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  that  many  of  the  leaves  or  needles 
were  less  than  half  as  long  as  usual,  and  much  swollen  at  their  base,  as 
seen  in  the  adjoining  cut.  These  deformed  needles  were  quite  numer- 
ous on  the  tree,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  not  been  previously 
noticed. 

The  larva  is  situated  at  the  base  between  the 
inner  two  of  the  three  needles,  which  grow  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  their  normal  length,  and 
by  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  worm  the  united 
base  of  the  leaves  swells  into  a  bulbous  expan- 
sion about  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  four  times  the 
original  thickness  of  the  needle,  while  the  third    pio.  271— pitch-pine  oeedies 
or  outer  needle  is  sometimes  not  altered  in  size,      shortened  and  deformed  by 
but  simply  shortened  and  aborted.    The  bud-      f^l'^i^'^l^^^  ^'' 
scales  of  the  primary  leaves  are  burst  and  hang 

down  in  shreds  about  the  bulbous  swelling  of  the  secondary  leaves  or 
needles.  The  larva,  which  was  found  iu  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
(September  22),  does  not  apparently  bore  into  leaves,  as  it  has  no  means 
of  making  its  exit  unless  it  works  its  way  out  of  its  prison  through  an 
oval  hole  between  two  of  the  leaves.  It  has  to  do  so  in  some  way,  how- 
ever, for  when  fully  fed  it  makes  its  exit,  ascends  to  the  terminal  buds, 
and  pupates  on  one  of  them,  exposed  to  the  air.  Sometimes  there  are 
two  larvae,  one  on  each  side  of  a  leaf. 

The  cocoons  are  pale,  oval,  and  covered  with  the  pitch  which  exudes 
from  the  buds  of  the  tree,  and  were  found  May  20.  When  the  fly  issues 
from  the  cocoon  it  creeps  half  way  out  of  its  cocoon,  leaving  its  pupa- 
skin  partially  remaining,  with  the  old  pupal  integument  of  the  antennae, 
wings,  and  legs  separate. 

On  the  10th  of  June  I  opened  the  cocoon  and  found  the  pupae  of  a 
chalcid  fly,  and  afterwards  found  specimens  of  the  adult,  which,  on 
making  their  exit,  bore  small  holes  through  the  sides  of  the  cocoon. 

The  history  of  the  species  is  apparently  somewhat  as  follows :  The 
eggs  are  probably  laid  at  the  base  of  the  needle  early  in  May,  or  pos- 
sibly in  the  preceding  autumn,  or  possibly  the  larva  winters  in  its  gall, 
though  this  is  not  probable.  At  any  rate  the  worms  pupate  within  spun 
silken  cocoons  about  the  middle  or  the  third  week  in  May,  and  the 
iiy  probably  appears  in  the  early  part  or  about  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  eggs  are  laid  for  the  second  brood  of  worms,  which  we  have 
found  September  22.  A  large  percentage  are  destroyed  by  the  chalcid 
fly. 

These  deformed  needles  were  observed  on  the  pines  of  the  campus  of 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  August  4, 1882,  though  no  larvae 


*  The  foUowiog  acooaot  and  figure  are  taken  from  Hayden's  Tenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  U.  S.  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  for  1876.  Wash- 
ington, 1878,  p.  527.  C"f^r^n]o 
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were  detected,  bat  I  found  the  larvas  September  27, 1882,  at  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Lartfa, — Deep  oraoge  in  color,  with  the  **  breast-boue  "  retractile.  The  lateral  swol- 
len region  of  the  body  is  well  marked,  conrex,  and  the  segments  are  short,  quite 
convex. 

Female  described  from  7i/e.— Antennse  14-Jointed,  aboat  half  as  long  as  the  bodj, 
brown,  with  sparse,  irregular  verticils  of  gray  hairs,  the  ten  terminal  joints  twice  as 
long  as  broad,  and  pedicellate.  Clypens  and  epicraniom  testaoeons  brown,  the  cly- 
peos  (hypostoma)  having  a  few  long  gray  hairs  carving  over  and  downward.  Palpi 
concolorons  with  the  ends  of  the  antennae. 

Thorax  shining  black,with  four  lines  of  white  hairs,  as  in  C  |>iiii  DeGeer ;  the  sides 
including  the  prothorax,  reddish ;  scntellnm  reddish-brown,  while  the  trochanters 
are  much  darker,  the  first  pair  being  nearly  black,  the  two  posterior  pairs  reddish- 
brown.  Legs  brown,  paler  beneath,  with  gray  hairs,  the  tarsal  Joints  darker  at  the 
articulations,  covered  with  fine  silvery  hairs. 

Wings  rather  short  and  broad,  with  searoely  any  pnbescence ;  fringe  long,  veins 
dark  brown  ;  the  subcostal  (first  longitudinal)  vein  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the 
wing  (in  Cealioie  it  terminates  much  beyond  this  point) ;  the  median  vein  terminates 
at  or  perhaps  a  little  below  the  apex ;  it  curves  around  rapidly, following  the  curve  of 
the  margin ;  cross- vein  very  minute,  very  oblique,  almost  obsolete,  situated  a  little 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  longitudinal  vein ;  third  longitudinal  vein  straight,  but 
turning  down  to  the  inner  margin  at  nearly  a  right  angle.  The  venule  which,  in 
continuation  of  the  main  vein,  is  bent  npward  at  its  origin,  thence  goes  straight  to 
the  outer  edge,  inclosing  a  triangular  space.    The  halteres  are  pale  flesh-colored. 

Abdomen  blood-red,  with  slight  sparse  hairs.  The  segments  on  the  terminal  half 
of  the  abdomen  are  edged  with  black,  and  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  blackish,  while 
the  genital  armature  is  flesh-colored.    Length,  .10  inch. 

This  species  differs  decidedly  from  IHplosis  pint  Loew,  9 ,  in  that  the 
basal  joints  of  the  antennae  are  not  yellow,  but  pale  brown.  The  cly- 
pens (hypostoma)  is  reddish-brown,  not  reddish-yellow.  The  abdomen 
is  blood-red,  and  the  hairs  are  too  few  to  give  a  silvery  reflection  ;  the 
legs  do  not  seem  whiter  beneath  than  above ;  the  wings  are  not  densely 
pubescent  an  in  Loew's  description  of  D.  pinij  but  are  sparingly  so. 
The  cross-vein  is  difi&cult  to  And,  and  then  is  only  seen  in  certain  posi- 
tions.   It  is  smaller,  being  only  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long. 

In  its  habits  it  seems  to  differ  from  Osten-Sacken's  Dtpiosis  pini-inopu 
in  that  the  apparently  similar  pale,  oval,  resinous,  pitchy  cocoons  are 
placed  on  the  buds  of  the  pine- needles,  which  were  somewhat  deformed, 
and  could  thus  be  easily  distinguished  from  others  not  affected ;  as  well 
as  by  the  resinous  pitchy  exudation  covering  them.  (This  was  observed 
May  20.)  The  food-plant  is  also  different,  Diplosis  pini-inopis  living  on 
the  Jersey  or  scrub  pine  (Pinus  inops)^  which  does  not  extend  so  &r 
north  as  New  England,  particularly  Maine. 

129.  The  pine  sawfly  (Lophyrussp.). 

Order  Hymenoptbba;  family  Tenthredinid^. 

Body  pale  yellowish-green,  segments  with  numerous  fine  transverse  wrinkles ;  head 
black ;  thoracio  legs  black.    Observed  August  17  on  pitch  pine  at  Brunswick,  Me. 
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130.  The  Philadelphia  ohrtsomela. 

Chryaomela  philadelphioa  Lino  teas. 

Order  Coleopteea;  family  CHRYSOMEUDiE. 

Feeding  npon  the  leaves  from  May  till  September,  a  very  convex  broad-oval  beetle 
about  0.30  long,  of  a  dark  bottle-green  color  with  white  wing-covers  sometimes  tinged 
with  yellow  and  having  on  them  unmerons  spots  and  dots  of  dark  green  with  a  black 
line  on  the  sutnre  widened  anteriorly  and  a  second  line  parallel  with  this  on  each  side, 
the  antennie  and  legs  rusty  red.  This  is  also  common  upon  willows,  with  other  species 
closely  similar  to  it.    (Fitch.) 

131.  The  pine  chrysomela. 

Oljfpioscelie  hirttu  Olivier. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Chrysomelid.!:. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  in  May  and  June,  a  thick  cylindrical  beetle  resembling  the 
Cloaked  Chrysomela,  No.  27,  but  with  the  pubescence  much  thinner  than  in  that  and 
the  other  American  species  of  this  genus.  Its  color  is  brassy,  more  brilliant  on  the 
nnder  side  and  tinged  with  coppery.  The  male  is  usually  0.28  and  the  female  0.35 
long.    (Fitch.) 

132.  The  Saratoga  leaf-hopper. 

Apkrophara  saratogensU  Fh.  var. 

Order  Hemiptera  ;  family  Cercopid^. 

The  larvsD  form  masses  of  froth  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  pine  in  June,  acquiring 
wings  the  last  of  July  and  in  August  in  Maine.    Common.    (Named  by  Dr.  Uhler.) 

133.  The  white-necked  pine-beetle. 

Dichelanyoha  albioollia  Burmeister. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  &cakabmwm. 

A  small  beetle  half  an  inch  long  or  somewhat  less  and  resembling  the  Rose  bug,  No 
50,  in  its  shape  but  with  wing-covers  of  a  shining  brilliant  green,  becomes  quite  com 
mon  upon  pines  about  the  middle  of  May,  eating  the  leaves,  and  continues  about  a 
month.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  several  other  species  of  the  genus  to  which 
it  belongs  by  its  thorax  having  a  more  distinct  but  a  very  shallow  groove  along  its 
middle.    (Fitoh.) 

The  heetle, — ^This  species  has  a  black  head  with  its  fore  part  dull  pale  yellow.  Its 
thorax  is  black  and  is  covered  with  incumbent  ash  gray  or  yellowish  hairs,  but  not 
«o  olose  as  to  hide  the  ground  beneath,  whilst  the  scntel  is  densely  coated  with  white 
hairs.  The  bright  green  wing-covers  are  dull  pale  yellow  along  their  outer  margin 
and  also  on  their  inner  edge.  They  are  rough  from  confluent  punctures  and  show 
three  smooth  raised  lines  on  each,  running  lengthwise.  The  legs  are  pale  yellow  with 
the  hind  feet  and  inner  side  of  the  hind  shanks  black  or  blackish,  and  the  fore  shanks 
have  at  their  outer  tips  two  projecting  teeth  with  a  small  tubercle  indicatinflH^heplaae 
of  a  third  tooth.  Its  length  varies  from  0.40  to  0.50.  (Fitch. )  digitized  by  CjOOg IC 
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134.  Thb  pink  anomala. 

AtUMntUa  pinioola  Melaheimer. 

Order  Coleoptbra  ;  family  Scarabmidm. 

Feediof;  on  the  leaves  in  June  and  Jaly,  beetles  resembling  the  common  May  beetle^ 
No.  76,  bnt  of  a  mnch  smaller  size,  being  only  0.35  long,  black,  shining,  their  wing- 
covers  slightly  tinged  with  chestnut  with  the  satare  and  outer  margin  broadly  black, 
their  antennse  pale  dnll  yellowish,  and  their  leet  pitchy  black.  I  only  know  this 
species  from  specimens  from  the  South,  bnt  as  it  occurs  in  Pennsylvania  it  will  proba- 
bly be  found  also  in  our  own  State.    (Fitch.) 

135.  Thb  pinb  clastoptbra. 

CloBtcptera  pint  Fitch. 

Order  Hbmiptera  ;  family  Cbrcopid jc. 

Puncturing  the  leaves  and  sucking  their  juices,  in  July,  a  small  shining  broad  oval 
tree-hopper  0.14  long,  of  a  black  color,  its  head  pale  yellow  with  a  black  band  on  its 
anterior  margin,  its  thorax  prettily  sculptured  with  fine  tranverse  lines  and  with  a 


Fig.  272.— Larva  of  OUutoptera  on  pine ;  a,  side  view. 

pale  yellow  band  anteriorly,  its  wing-covers  with  a  broad  hyaline  white  margin  on 
the  outer  side,  interrupted  with  black  back  of  the  middle  and  having  a  shining  black 
dot  near  the  tip,  its  under  side  and  legs  pale  yellow.    (Fitch.) 

136.  Thb  tbstacbous  clastoptbra. 

Clastoptera  testacea  Fitch. 

A  similar  insect  to  the  preceding,  bnt  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  0.20  long,  ita  aoutd 
darker  tawny  red  or  yellow,  its  wing-covers  with  a  shining  black  dot  near  the  tip, 
and  often  with  a  black  dot  upon  each  side  of  the  breast.  Appearing  upon  pines  and 
also  on  oaks  the  latter  part  of  July  and  in  August.    (Fitch.) 

137.  Thb  whitb-pine  leaf-hoppbr. 

Bjftho8Copu$  atrohi  Fitch. 

Order  Hbmiptera  ;  family  CBRCOPiDiB. 

Puncturing  the  leaves  and  sucking  their  Juices  in  May,  an  oblong  tawny  yellow  er 
yellowish  brown  leaf-hopper,  0. 20  long,  its  wing-covers  inscribed  with  numetoas 
blackish  lines  and  dots,  with  a  few  small  spots  mostly  on  the  outer  margin,  and  eroaaed 
by  three  broad  bluish- white  bands,  its  legs  pale  yellowish  with-numerons  black  dots 
from  which  arise  small  spines.    (Fitch. )  Jigitized  by  VjOC 
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138.  The  pinb-lousb  mihic. 
Camaramoius  oonfusus  Hiraohl.  yar.  ocddentdUsf 

This  bug  closely  resembles  the  pine  Laclinas,  or  even  a  dark  ant, 
and  is  common  mnning  about  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  pine.  I  have 
observed  it  in  abandance  in  Maine.    (Named  by  Mr.  Uhler.) 

139.  Thb  grben  pinb  tbttioonia. 

Order  Hxmiptbra  ;  family  Cbrcopid JS. 

Oecorring  in  Angnst  in  Maine  on  the  pitch  pine,  a  pretty,  delicate  green  Tettigo- 
nia-like  form,  exactly  of  the  color  of  the  pine  leaves.  Pnpa  with  some  faint  yellow 
markings. 

140.  The  pine  cixius. 

Cixiu$pini  Fitoh. 

Order  Hem iptbra  ;  family  Fuloorida. 

Panotoring  the  leaves  and  snoking  their  Jnices  in  May  and  June,  a  hrownish  black 
foar-winged  fly,  0.23  long,  its  thorax  diamond-shaped,  with  three  elevated  longitu- 
dinal lines,  its  fore  wings  transparent  bat  not  clear  and  glassy,  stained  with  smoky 
yellow,  forming  a  few  transverse  spots,  their  veins  white,  alternated  with  numerons 
black  dots,  its  legs  pale  with  the  thighs  brown.    (Fitch.) 

141.  The  vernal  diraphia. 
Diraphia  vemalU  Fitch. 

Order  Hemiptera  ;  family  Fbyludm, 

Upon  the  leaves,  pnnctnring  them  and  sacking  their  Jaices,  a  small  orange  yellow 
foar-winged  fly,  0.15  long,  with  a  sqaare  flattened  head  concave  on  its  apper  side  and 
with  a  slight  impressed  line  along  the  middle  of  its  whole  length  and  a  small  notch 
in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  edge;  the  antenn»  projecting  forward  from  the  anterior 
comers  of  the  head,  short  and  thread-like,  of  the  same  length  with  the  head,  their 
basal  Joint  largest  and  forming  one-foarth  part  of  their  total  length,  their  tips  black 
and  ending  in  two  short  fine  bristles  of  nneqnal  length ;  the  forewings  thick  and 
leathery,  feebly  transparent,  dall  pale  brownish  yeUow ;  the  breast  and  hind  breast 
coal  black,  and  the  legs  dall  whitish.    (Fitch.) 

142.  The  common  pine  aphid. 

Lachnu$  atrobi. 

This  is  the  most  common  aphid  on  the  white  pine,  and  is  at  times 
yery  destructive  to  young  trees.  It  has  been  for  several  years  a  great 
f  est  on  the  pines  on  the  estate  of  H.  O.  Bussell,  esq.,  at  East  Oreen- 
nnch,  B.  I.    The  best  remedy  is  spraying  the  bushes  with  insecticides. 

j  Jigitized  by  Google 
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FiQ.  273.— Pine  Laehnut.    A  head  and  beak«  lb  labmm,  m  mandiblee;  a,  larva, male;  6.  fmak^  teit 
filled  with  eggs ;  e,  papa  (yellowiah) ;  g,  odoriferous  gland ;  A,  orifice  of  the  **  honey-tabe  '*— Oiaaltr^ 

143.  Ths  white  pine  sohizonbura. 

Sekigoneura  pinioola  Thomas. 

Order  HEiaPTERA ;  family  APHiDiE. 

Feeding  oa  the  tender  shoots  of  the  young  white  pioes  in  Illinois,  their  preaeDC4 
indicated  by  slender  snow-white  silky  webs,  and  nsnally  coTered  with  a  clear  whitei 
cottony  secretion  which  appears  to  shoot  oat  from  the  body  in  little  ribbon-like  flakes; 
the  insects  pale  green.     (Thomas.)  ^ 
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144.  Ptylla  iHpuncta  miey. 

A  pretty  reddiflh  or  pale  brown  species ;  span  on  leaves  April  4, 1883 ;  wings  with 
three  broad  brown  stripes ;  an  obliqne  stripe  in  middle  of  wing. 

Professor  Biley  states  that  Psylla  tripuncta  is  *^  very  common  on  pine 
trees  from  Canada  to  Florida"  (Amer.  Ent.,  fig.  17,  p.  62). 

145.  PlNS-LKAF  ClIBRMXS. 

Chennea  pinifoluB  Fitch. 
Order  Hxmiptera  ;  family  Apbjdm, 

Stationary  upon  the  leaves,  usaally  towards  their  ends,  panctnring  them  and  snok- 
ing  their  Jaioes,  a  very  small  black  fly  0.08  long  to  the  tip  of  its  abdomen,  and  0.12 
to  the  end  of  its  wings,  which  are  dasky  gray,  its  abdomen  dnsky  red  and  slightly 
covered  with  fine  cottony  down.    (Fitch.) 

<^  The  females  of  these  insects  do  not  extrude  their  eggs.  Clinging 
closely  t»  the  leaf  with  their  heads  towards  its  base,  they  die,  their 
distended  abdomens  appearing  like  a  little  bag  filled  with  eggs.  The 
outer  skin  of  the  abdomen  soon  perishes  and  disappears,  leaving  the 
mass  of  eggs  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  leaf,  but  completely  covered 
over  and  protected  by  the  closed  wings  of  the  dead  fly.  I  have  met 
with  the  dead  females  thus  adhering  to  the  leaves  the  first  of  July,  and 
have  noticed  the  same  insects  on  the  leaves  in  fall  life  and  vigor  the 
middle  of  May." 

The  rib  vein  of  the  forewings  runs  straight  to  the  outer  margin  forward  of  the  tip, 
and  gives  off  from  its  middle  on  the  oater  side  a  very  oblique  branch  which  runs  to 
the  oater  margin,  its  tip  producing  a  slight  angular  projection  of  the  edge  of  the 
wing,  and  the  whole  space  on  the  outer  side  of  the  rib  vein  beyond  this  branch  is  more 
opaque  than  the  rest  of  the  wing  and  of  a  smoky  yellowish  color.  From  its  inner  side  the 
rib  vein  sends  off  three  simple  oblique 
veins,  the  last  one  of  which  ends  in 
the  extreme  tip  of  the  wing.  The 
hind  wings  have  an  angular  point 
on  their  outer  side  beyond  the  middle, 
and  a  longitudinal  rib  vein,  which, 
forward  of  its  middle  sends  off  a 
branch  almost  transversely  inward, 
its  tip  curved  backward.  The  an- 
tennse  are  short,  thread-like,  and  com- 
posed of  four  or  five  small  joints.  It 
will  hence  be  seen  that  this  insect 
is  a  true  Chermes — the  first  species  of 
this  genus  that  has  been  discovered 
in  this  country.    (Fitch.) 

146.  The  pine-lbaf  scalb-insbct. 

Mytilaspia  pin^olia  (Fitch.) 

Order  Hemiptera  ;  family  CocciDiG. 


Pio.  274.— Pine*leaf  8oale*inMot ;  a,  natural  size  on  pine 
leaf;  b,  male ;  c,  d,  female  scale.    After  Riley 


Fixed  upon  the  sides  of  the  leaves 
of  young  trees,  exhausting  them  of 
their  juices  and  causing  them  to  turn  yellow ;  small  oblong  flattijh.^wj^i^«^ales,  with 
a  pale  yellow  spot  upon  their  pointed  end.    (Fitch.)  '^'  ^^    ^  ^ 
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This  insect  is  injurious  in  the  Western  States,  according  to  Biley, 
who  describes  and  figures  it  in  his  Fifth  Missouri  Report  The  disease 
to  which  it  gives  rise  is  sometimes  called  the  ^^  white  malady.''  Biley 
states  that  it  produces  two  broods  a  year  in  Missouri,  t.  e.,  one  in  July 
and  again  in  October.  It  occurs  on  the  white  pine,  red  pine,  Bhotan 
pine,  yellow  pine,  and  Gembra  pine,  and  sparsely  on  different  species 
of  imported  pines.    I  have  also  noticed  it  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

147.  The  pike  iNHABrriNO  aphis. 

Aphis  piniooleni  Fitob. 

Found  solitary  on  the  pine.  Straw  yellow,  densely  covered  with  white 
powder ;  antennse  black,  bases  pale,  with  a  dusky  ring ;  fore  wings  with 
a  fuscous  spot  on  the  tip  of  each  vein ;  t.  veins  bro¥m,  hyaline  at  their 
bases,  the  costal  one  straw  yellow ;  honey-tnbes  very  short.  Length  to 
tips  of  wings  0.25  inch. 

This  probably  belongs  to  another  genus,  but  I  am  unable  to  plaoe  it 
from  the  short  description  given  by  Dr.  Fitch.  Such  is  also  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  preceding  species,  which  possibly  belongs  to  ChaiUh 
phoruSf  and  may  be  identical  with  my  Ok.  papulicula.  I  give  them  as  1 
find  them,  with  the  hope  that  some  one  into  whose  hands  this  report  falls 
may  be  able  to  settle  this  point  satisfactorily  by  finding  the  species. 
(Thomas,  3d.  Bt.  Ins.  Hi.) 

148.  Laohnus  austraJis  Ashmead. 

This  plant  louse,  according  to  Mr.  William  H.  Ashmead,  in  Florida 
clusters  upon  the  new  and  tender  branches  of  the  southern  pine  {Pinu9 
{iustrali8)y  which  they  puncture  with  their  remarkably  long  beaks, 
causing  the  sap  to  exude,  and  the  branch  upon  which  they  exist  to 
become  gummy  and  sticky.  Mr.  A^shmead  has  bred  from  it  three 
species  of  ichneumons,  two  of  them  allied  to  Aphidius,  and  the  third  a 
Ghalcid  parasite. 

Wingle$$  fenuUe. — Length  .08  to  .16  inch.  Uniform  light  brown ;  head  smaU;  eye* 
large  and  roond,  bulging  oat  on  each  side ;  beak  extremely  long  and  slender,  reach- 
ing to  tbe  last  ventral  segment ;  antennse  6-Jointed,  reaching  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
thorax ;  Joints  1  and  2  bead-like ;  third  longest,  widest  at  apex ;  thorax  twice  an  wide 
at  hinder  part  as  the  head ;  abdomen  very  broad,  wider  than  long,  with  nnmerons 
black  spots  on  top,  arranged  in  transverse  rows ;  nectaries  (honey-tabes)  black, 
tuberonlons,  nearly  obsolete ;  legs  very  long,  setaceoas,  and  black,  excepting  basal 
third  of  tibiae,  which  is  yellowish. 

Winged  mala.— Blackish.  Length  .06  to  .10  inch.  Expanse  of  wings  aboat  .35 
inch.  Head  black,  punctate,  outer  margin  pale  yellowish ;  prothorax  dark  brown 
or  blackish,  greenish  yellow  along  the  suturo  next  the  head ;  antennn  short,  reaohing 
below  the  middle  of  the  thorax ;  mesothorax  beautifully  marked  with  pruinoee  b^nds, 
starting  from  each  comer  of  the  scutellum,  which  is  transverse  and  proinose ;  they 
curve  inwards  and  meet  on  top  of  the  mesothorax,  forming  one  band,  which  rant 
straight  forwards,  dividing  again  obliquely  into  two  bands,  to  the  Juncturo  with  the 
prothorax ;  two  pruinose  dots  on  each  side  of  this  band ;  wings  hyaline,  front  pair  with 
a  very  long,  thick  stigma,  with  the  third  vein  romarkably  thin  and  three-braoohed ; 
hind  wings  with  two  oblique  veins ;  abdomen  with  a  dorsal  row  of-whitish  or  pminoae 
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spots  on  fiye  abdominal  segments,  also  along  each  side,  and  twelve  brownish  sab- 
dorsal  roond  spots;  ander  sorfaoe  aniformly  prninose;  legs  black,  excepting  tibiaB, 
which  are  partly  yellowish ;  beak  long,  reaching  to  the  last  ventral  segment,  pale  in 
color  to  near  the  tip,  which  is  black.    (Ashmead  Can.  Ent.,  xiu,  67). 

149.  The  pine-leaf  scale  insect. 
Ch*ona9pi$  pinifolia  (Fitch). 

(Plate  XXXIII ;  figs.  2,  2a,  2d,) 

Scale  of /tmale,--Tht  scale  of  the  female  is  snowy  white  in  color,  with  the  exnvise 
light  yellow ;  it  is  usually  long  and  narrow,  as  represented  at  Fig.  2  b ;  sometimes, 
however,  it  is  broad,  as  represented  at  Fig.  2  o.  (Scale  from  leaf  of  Pinui  palUuiana. ) 
The  shape  of  the  scale  apparently  depends  on  that  of  the  leaf  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Thus  on  the  broader-leaved  pines  the  broad  scales  are  more  common.  Length  of  scale, 
aboat  3™™  (.1  inch). 

Female.— The  body  of  the  female  is  pnrplish  red;  the  last  segment  presents  the  fol- 
lowing characters: 

The  anterior  groups  of  spinnerete  consists  of  from  seven  to  ten ;  the  anterior  later- 
als of  twelve  to  twenty;  and  the  posterior  laterals  of  fourteen  to  eighteen. 

The  median  lohee  are  somewhat  circular  in  outline,  with  their  distal  ends  diverging 
slightly ;  there  is  an  arched  thickening  of  the  body  wall  connecting  the  anterior  ends 
of  the  lobes.  The  second  and  third  lobes  are  each  deeply  incised ;  the  mesal  lobule 
is  in  each  case  the  larger. 

The  plaiee  are  long,  simple,  tapering  to  a  point ;  there  is  one  laterad  of  each  of  the 
three  lobes  of  each  side,  and  one  midway  between  the  third  lobe  and  the  penulti- 
mate segment.  There  are  elongated  marginal  pores  in  the  following  situations :  One 
laterad  of  each  of  the  first  and  second  plates :  one  at  the  base  of  the  mesal  lobule  of 
the  third  lobe ;  two  between  third  and  fourth  plates ;  and  two  between  the  fourth  and 
the  penultimate  segment. 

The  spifiee  on  the  ventral  surface  are  so  delicate  as  to  be  almost  invisible ;  their 
l>ases,  however,  are  easily  seen ;  they  are  silnated  on  mesad  of  the  base  of  each  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  platea  The  spines  on  the  dorsal  surface  are  quite 
long ;  the  first  is  near  the  base  of  the  first  lobe,  the  second  between  the  lobules  of  the 
.second  lobe,  the  third  on  lateral  lobule  of  third  lobe,  and  the  fburth  a  short  distance 
jnesad  of  the  fourth  plate. 

Scale  of  male, — White  and  carinated,  as  in  other  species  of  this  genus. 

Male, — Uniformly  orange-red;  eyes  black.  (Comstock  Ag.  Rt.,  18B0.) 

150.  Aepidiotui  f  pini,  new  species. 

Scale  of  female.^The  scale  of  the  female  is  much  elongated,  with  its  sides  paralle 
And  ends  rounded.  The  exuvias  are  nearly  central,  and  are  covered  with  secretion. 
'The  color  of  the  scale  is  dark  gray,  often  approaching  black,  with  the  margin  lighter. 
And  sometimes  with  a  bluish,  brownish,  or  purplish  tinge.  In  many  specimens  of  the 
fully  formed  scale  the  part  covering  the  exnviad  is  more  or  less  distinct,  appearing 
like  a  small  scale  with  a  light  margin  superimposed  upon  a  larger  scale.  Length  of 
scale,  2™n-3««»(.08-.12  inch);  width,  .4«"»-l«»». 

Female,^-The  last  segment  of  the  female  presents  the  following  characters: 

The  epinnerete  are  more  or  less  elongated,  and  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  which 
•occupy  the  position  of  anterior  laterals  in  other  species.  Each  group  consists  of  from 
eleven  to  sixteen  spinnerets. 

The  lohee  are  quite  small;  the  first  and  second  of  each  side  are  abruptly  narrowed 
near  the  distal  extremity;  the  third  lobe  is  notched  once  or  twice.  About  one-third 
4>f  the  distance  from  the  third  lobe  to  the  penultimate  segment  is  a  lobe  of  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  body  of  about  the  size  of  the  third  lobe. 
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The  plaieB  are  short  and  irngalikT;  there  are  two  with  distal  extremitiea  fringed 
between  the  median  lobee :  two  similar  to  these  between  first  and  second  lobe  of  each 
side;  the  lateral  member  of  this  pair  of  plates  is  mnch  wider  than  the  mesal  one; 
between  the  second  and  third  lobes  are  usually  foor  plates,  each  with  its  lateral  mar- 
gin fringed ;  between  the  third  lobe  and  the  lobe  on  the  lateral  margin  of  the  seg- 
ment are  four  or  fiye  plates  similar  in  form  to  those  between  the  second  and  third 
lobes;  two  of  these  plates  are  usually  very  small.  The  segment  is  narrowed  caadad 
by  a  succession  of  notches. 

151.  Thb  Norfolk-Island-Pine  Coccus. 

BkiMOcoeeu$  araueariw  (Maskell).* 

(Plate  XXIX,  Figs.  1,  la— 1^). 

^^The  genus  Rhizoeoccus  was  erected  by  Signoret  to  receive  an  insect 
{R.  gnidii)  which  he  foond  on  the  roots  of  Daphne  gnidiunij  and  which 
dififerSy  according  to  his  description,  from  the  species  of  JEriocooeug  in 
no  important  anatomical  character,  except  in  the  antennsB  of  the  female 
being  7-jointed.  The  specimens  (female  only)  which  Signoret  studied 
were  naked ;  bat  he  had  not  sufficient  material  to  ascertain  if  the 
insect  makes  a  sac  or  not  in  its  most  advanced  stage. 

^<  Daring  the  past  year  I  have  studied  two  bark-lice  which  agree  with 
the  characters  given  for  Eriooocousj  except  that  the  females  have  7- 
jointed  antennae,  and  remained  naked  until  they  are  fully  grown.  Uiese 
species  I  place  provisionally  in  the  genus  Rhizoooccusy  and  submit  the 
following  characters,  drawn  from  the  species  described  here,  for  that 
genus. 

AntenniB  of  larva  and  of  the  adult  female  7-Joint6d ;  ano-genital  ring  with  eight 
hairs;  tarsi  of  both  male  and  female  each  with  fonr  digitales;  margin  of  body  of 
young  and  of  female  in  all  stages  fringed  with  tubular  $pinnereU,  which  are  covered 
with  a  waxy  excretion  ;  adult  male  with  single  ocellus  behind  each  eye,  and  a  pair 
of  bristles  on  each  side  of  penultimate  abdominal  segmenti  each  pair  supporting  a 
long  white  filament  excreted  by  numerous  pores  at  its  base.  The  fully  developed 
female  makes  a  dense  sac  of  waxy  mattei  within  which  the  eggs  are  laid  and  the 
shriveled  body  of  the  insect  remains ;  the  full-grown  male  larva  makes  a  similar  sac 
within  which  it  undergoes  its  metamorphoses. 

^*  During  the  summer  of  1880, 1  found  very  common  on  the  Norfolk 
Island  pine  {Araucaria  exceUior)^  growing  in  open  air  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, a  bark-louse,  which  is  probably  the  species  that  was  described 
in  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Maskell  the  year  previous  under  the  above 
name. 

^'  When  a  tree  is  badly  infested  with  this  pest  it  becomes  blackened  with 
a  black  fungus,  which  I  presume  is  i%ma^o«a2foina,  which  accompanies 
coccids  on  orange  and  other  trees.  This  is  often  the  first  indication  of 
the  presence  of  the  insect  which  is  observed.  But  when  an  infested  tree 
is  carefully  examined,  numerous  white  cocoou-like  sacs  containing  the 
full-grown  insects  may  be  seen  closely  applied  to  the  sides  or  bases  of 
the  leaves.    Frequently  these  sacs  are  so  massed  at  the  ends  of  the 


"ErioeocouB  arauoaricd  Maskell.     Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute,  vol.  xi,  p.  218. 
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twigs  that  the  bi^se^  of  the  leaves  are  completely  covered.  The  imma- 
ture insects  are  not  so  easily  seen  with  the  unaided  eye,  as  they  difTer 
but  little  in  color  from  the  tree.  They  are  greenish  yellow,  and  are 
usuaUy  to  be  found  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  bases  of  the  leaves. 
The  larvsB  of  both  sexes  and  the  adult  females  are  similar  in  form  (see 
Plate  X,  Fig.  lb).  The  posterior  end  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  twa 
prominent  lobes,  each  terminated  by  a  long  hair.  Between  these  lobea 
there  is  a  conical  mass  of  white  waxy  matter  projecting  backwards. 
The  margin  of  the  body  is  fringed  with  a  row  of  tahvlor  $pinneret8. 
These  ^nnerets  are  more  numerous  on  the  adult  female  than  on  the 
larva ;  in  both  stages  each  one  is  covered  with  waxy  matter,  which 
often  extends  beyond  the  end  of  the  ^nnereL  Excepting  these  filaments 
and  the  caudal  tuft,  but  little  excretory  matter  is  to  be  seen ;  so  that  al- 
though the  insect  resembles  a  mealy  bug  in  the  form  of  its  body  it  differs 
greatly  in  appearance.  The  female  when  full  grown  measures  2.3°^ 
(.09  inch)  in  length.  When  the  female  is  ready  to  lay  her  eggs  she  ex- 
cretes  a  cocoon-like  covering  to  the  body,  composed  of  white  waxen 
threads  (Fig.  1).  This  sac  is  dense  like  felt,  but  easily  torn ;  it  is  open 
on  the  middle  line  of  the  ventral  surface  or  very  much  more  delicate  on 
that  part.  It  adheres  to  the  tree  quite  firmly,  remaining  where  excreted 
after  the  death  of  the  insect.  As  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  body  of  the 
female  shrinks  away,  making  room  for  them,  and  finally  it  becomes  a 
very  small  pellet  in  the  anterior  end  of  the  sac,  the  remainder  of  the 
space  being  filled  with  eggs.  These  are  light  yellow  in  color.  When 
the  male  larva  is  ready  to  undergo  his  metamorphoses,  he  secretes  a 
covering  to  his  body  resembling  the  sac  excreted  by  the  female,  except 
that  it  is  very  much  smaller,  measuring  only  LSS""""  (.05  inch)  in  length 
(Fig.  1).  From  this  sac  the  adult  insect  emerges  as  a  delicate  fly-like 
creature,  with  two  large  wings  and  a  pair  of  long  waxen  filaments  pro- 
jecting firom  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen ;  these  filaments  are  very 
conspicuous,  being  white  and  longer  than  the  body  of  the  insect.  (See^ 
Plate  X,  Fig.  la.) 

^^  Color  of  body  white  with  many  irregular  brown  markings. 

^^  I  have  not  sufficient  data  to  ascertain  the  number  of  generations  of 
this  insect  each  year.  August  27, 1  found  specimens  in  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment"   (Oomstock.) 

The  following  insects  also  occur  on  the  pine  ( W.  H.  Harrington,  Trans. 
Ottawa  Field  Nat  Olub,  No.  2,  p.  33) : 

Order  Ooleoptera. 

152.  Bwpre$tis  oansularis  Gk>ry. 

153.  Asemum  atrum  Mannh. 

154.  OalUdiumjantkinum  Le  G. 
156.  Atimia  confusa  Say. 

156.  Oryptocephalus  notatus  Fabr. 
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157.  Olyptoscelis  hirtus  Oliv. 

158.  Scyihropus  elegans  Goaper. 

159.  HyloMus  stupidus  Schonh. 

160.  PissodesaffinUUskuA. 

161.  Dorytamui  mucidus  Say. 

162.  Tomicus  semicastaneus  Mannh. 

163.  Podapion  galioola.  (In  galls  on  small  limbs  (^  inch  in  diame- 
ter) of  Pinus  resinosa,  Jane  25.    ( W.  H.  Harrington  in  letter.) 

164.  DryoocBtes  affaber.  Mannb.)  Jnne  25,  tbe  cones  of  Piniw  retinaM 
were  found  frequently  inhabited  by  DryocoBtes  affaber  (f ),  both  beetle 
and  larva.  Their  attacks  were  readily  noticed  by  the  small  aborted 
<M>nes«  The  terminal  shoots  of  branches  seemed  also  sometimes  infested 
by  the  same  beetle.  I  inclose  a  specimen  of  the  beetle  for  your  deter- 
mination«  It  seems  larger  than  a  beetle  which  I  found  a  few  years 
ago  boring  the  terminal  shoots  of  white  pine,  and  which  yon  deter- 
mined as  D.  affaber.    (W.  H.  Harrington  in  letter.) 

165.  Oryptooephalug  sehreibersii.    (W.  H.  Harrington  in  letter.) 

166.  Pytko  americanM9.  In  shallow  cells  under  back  of  old  logs  aod 
atumps.    (Harrington  in  letter.) 

Order  Lepidoptera. 

167.  Another  span  worm,  living  on  the  moss  on  pine  trees,  and  found 
alive  in  Oambridge,  Mass.,  in  January,  by  Mr.  Hill,  is  closely  assimi. 
lated  in  color  to  the  moss  itself. 

168.  Also  a  handsome  noctuid  caterpillar  we  have  found  on  the  pitch- 
pine  at  Salem,  Mass.,  which  is  red,  marked  with  yellow,  and  would  be 
readily  overlooked  from  its  mimicry  of  the  red  twigs  of  the  pine.  It  may 
be  the  larva  of  a  species  of  Tracheaj  and  may  represent  the  ZVooAea  pin- 
iperda  of  Europe. 

169.  Dr.  Hagen  has  observed  pine  needles  hollowed  by  an  unknown 
Tineid.    (Can.  But.  xii,  121,  1880.) 

Order  HEHfpxERA. 

170.  Ohermes  pinicortiois  H.  Osborn,  Iowa  Ag.  Report,  p.  96,  1881. 
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Chapter  XVI. 
nrsECTs  nr JUBiovs  to  the  spsvoe. 

Abies  nigra  and  alba. 

Although  most  of  the  insects  of  the  sprnce  also  occur  on  the  fir  and 
those  of  the  latter  tree  may,  with  very  few  exceptions^  occur  on  the 
spruce,  yet  for  the  sake  of  clearness  we  will  treat  of  them  separately. 

The  spruce,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  pine,  is  the  most  valuable  soft- 
wood timber  tree  of  New  England.  It  still  abounds  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  and  with  judicious 
treatment  on  the  part  of  lumber  owners  will  remain  a  perennial  source 
of  profit.  Locally  the  most  deadly  foe  of  spruce  and  fir  is  the  Bud 
Worm,  while  botii  trees  have  for  some  years  and  still  are  being  deci- 
mated by  the  attacks  of  timber  beetles,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
pages. 

AFFEOTINa  THE  TBUNK  AND  BBANOHES. 

Timber  or  bark  bbbtlbs. 
Species  of  Scolytida, 

The  destruction  of  spruce  and  firs  in  northern  New  England  in  1878-'87, 
<see  map,  Plate  xu.)— The  forests  of  spruce  and  fir  in  Maine,  northern 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  York  began  about  the  year  1874  to  be  de- 
«troyed  by  the  wholesale. 

The  main  cause  of  destruction  of  the  spruce  and  fir  in  northern  New 
England  and  a4jacent  parts  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  we  now 
believe  to  be  due  to  the  attacks  of  bark-borers  of  different  species. 

The  a^ent  in  the  local  destruction  of  the  spruce  and  fir  along  the 
Maine  coast  from  Portland  to  Thomaston  was  without  doubt  a  caterpil- 
lar, the  larva  of  Tortrix  fumiferanaj  described  in  succeeding  pages. 
The  following  remarks  will  therefore  apply  to  the  damage  wrought  in 
northern  New  England,  away  from  the  coast : 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  during  a  hasty  visit  to  Brunswick,  Me., 
and  the  shores  of  Gasco  Bay,  I  noticed  the  great  destruction  that  had 
been  effected  in  the  spruce  growths  on  Merepoint  and  on  some  of  the 
acyaceut  islands  of  Gasco  Bay,  but  failed  to  detect  the  cause  of  the 
disease^  supposing  that  it  was  too  extensive  to  be  attributed  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  and  that  some  meteorological  cause,  as  severe  winters 

sir 
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or  the  attacks  of  some  flingas,  would  better  accoant  for  a  destraction  so 
widespread  and  apparently  sadden. 

Daring  the  last  half  of  the  summer  of  1881  and  subsequent  summers^ 
spent  in  Maine,  I  was  enabled  to  make  »  more  careful  examination  into 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  think  that  without  much  doubt  it  was 
wholly  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  caterpillar  above  mentioned. 

About  the  middle  of  Jaly  I  went  fix>m  Brunswick,  Me.,  to  the  White 
Mountains,  and  observed  a  good  many  dead  spruces  and  firs  in  the  woods 
on  either  side  of  the  road  fix>m  Oorham  to  the  Halfway  House  upon 
Mount  Washington.  The  dead  spruces  and  firs  were  in  nearly  all  cases, 
especially  those  which  had  evidently  been  cut  down  during  the  preced- 
ing winter  (1880-'81),  riddled  by  the  mines  or  burrows  of  the  bark-borer 
(Xyloterus  bivittatus). 

The  spraces  were  also  infested  by  the  common  longicorn  borer,  Momh 
luimmus  confusoTy  the  larvae  being  found  to  have  bored  the  tree  in  all 
directions. 

Living  hemlock  trees,  15  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  were  infested  by 
large  unknown  longicorn  borers  under  the  bark,  while  the  bark  itsdf 
was  mined  in  all  directions  by  RadrotrymuSj  whose  burrows  were  very 
abundant  in  logs  cut  down  during  the  past  winter  near  the  Glen  House, 
and  in  barks  stripped  fix>m  the  logs ;  and  the  mines  also  occurred  in  the 
bark  of  living  trees. 

About  the  1st  of  August,  during  a  visit  to  Peak's  Island,  in  Portland 
Harbor,  large  numbers,  sometimes  entire  clumps  or  groups,  of  dead 
spruces  were  found  to  have  been  perforated  by  small  bark -borers;  not 
only  the  trunks  but  the  larger  and  smaller  branches,  the  beetles  being 
still  at  work.  Some  of  the  spruces  were  partly  killed,  the  upper  branches 
retaining  their  leaves. 

At  Brunswick,  Me.,  the  dead  spruce  trees  were  found  to  be  infested  with 
myriads  of  three  common  borers  (Xyloterus  bivittatuSj  Xyleborus  catlcUui^ 
and  Pityophthorus  puberulus)^  the  bark  being  mined  in  every  direction, 
the  beetles  occurring  in  the  larva  and  pupa,  as  well  as  adult  or  beetle 
condition.  Some  of  the  trees,  only  partly  dead,  had  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  filled,  so  to  speak,  with  these  mischievous  borers, 
and  the  results  of  their  united  labors  were  equivalent  to  barking  or 
girdling  the  tree  not  only  in  one  spot,  but  the  entire  tree ;  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  attacks  of  such  a  host  of  bark-borers  mining  and  feeding 
upon  the  inner  bark  and  sap-wood,  the  most  vital  part  of  the  tree,  was 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  stumps  of  firs  and  spruces,  as  well  as  of  white 
pines,  which  had  been  cut  down  the  previous  I^ovember,  were  swarm- 
ing with  these  small  Tomici  In  all  stages  of  development,  their  numbers 
being  astounding.  In  two  hours  I  took  1,000  specimens  of  Xyleborui 
cmlatus  from  one  pine  stump. 

But  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
carried  off  the  spruces  at  Brunswick,  in  the  woods  southeast  of  the  col- 
lege grounds,  in  the  course  apparently  of  a  single  year,  several  seasons^ 
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mostly  spent  in  Maine,  demonstrated  satisflEKstorily  to  my  own  mind  that 
large,  healthy  flrs,  a  foot  in  diameter,  may  be  killed  by  the  attacks  of 
longicom  borers  (Monohammus  dentatus)^  assisted  by  the  smaller  and  far 
more  numerous  bark-borers,  and  aided,  perhaps,  by  caterpillars,  with 
the  final  {^sistance  of  the  common  longicorn,  Bhagium  lineatum.  Several 
living  firs  with  only  the  lower  branches  dead  were  observed  with  the 
bark  perforated  with  the  holes  made  by  the  common  longicom  pine-borer 
(see  p.  685)  and  a  Baprestid  borer,  while  the  boughs  were  tenanted  by 
bark-beetles  and  their  young.  Fir  trees  along  the  road  to  Harpswell 
from  Brunswick  were  also  observed  to  be  perforated  in  the  same  manner; 
and  if  a  dozen  longicorn  borers  can  not  only  injure  but  kill  outright 
large,  healthy  sugar  maples,  as  has  been  observed  in  Brunswick,  Me. 
(see  p.  374),  there  is  no  reason  why  firs  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  dia- 
meter should  not  perish  from  a  similar  cause;  or  if  multitudes  of  small 
timber  beetles  or  bark-borers  girdle  the  tree  from  top  to  bottom  with 
their  mines,  we  do  not  see  why  this  is  not  an  efBcient  cause  of  rapid  decay 
and  death. 

A.  G.  Teuney,  esq.,  has  kindly  handed  us  the  following  extract  from 
the  Home  Farm,  for  July  14, 1881,  published  at  Augusta,  Me. : 

Some  time  ago  two  or  three  articles  appeared  in  oar  Journal  concerning  the  i^jnrj 
to  the  epmoe  timber  in  the  northern  portions  of  our  State,  oansed  by  a  minnte  little 
insect  about  whose  history  little  seems  to  be  known.  Since  then  we  have  received 
mnch  information  concerning  them  from  a  most  intelligent  gentleman  resident  in 
northern  Somerset,  who  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  Inmbering  for  many  years, 
and  who  has  visited  the  spruce  forests  summer  and  winter,  and  observed  the  working 
of  this  very  destructive  insect. 

The  gentleman  informs  us  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  insect  was  in  1874,  and 
he  has  reason  to  believe  it  is  now  much  on  the  increase,  as  he  thinks  on  some  town- 
ships there  are  now  thirty  dead  trees  from  this  cause,  where  two  years  ago,  on  adjoin- 
ing townships,  there  was  but  one.  The  insect  appears  about  the  first  of  June,  and  on 
landings  and  Jambs  of  spruce ;  the  air  is  full  of  them.  Tbey  are  about  as  large  as  a 
black  fly,  and  are  of  a  brownish,  or  dark  snuff-color,  the  head  half  the  size  or  length 
of  the  body.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  lile,  being  hard  and  homy,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  crush  one  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  They  are  seen  for  about  two 
or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  logs  and  standing  trees  in  the  wood  are  bored 
full  of  holes  about  the  size  of  a  timothy  straw,  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  larvso 
of  which  appear  the  next  summer.  In  feUing  trees  in  winter,  thousands  of  these 
grubs  drop  out,  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  The  chickadees  are 
▼ery  fond  of  them,  and  may  constantly  be  seen  following  the  lumbermen  and  picking 
np  their  food.  If  the  spruce  are  cut  the^rst  year  they  are  attacked,  they  make  very 
good  lumber,  but  the  second  year,  or  after  the  sap-wood  has  turned  black,  they  are 
quite  worthless,  unless  the  tree  is  2^  feet  through,  in  which  case  the  heart-wood 
is  worth  something  for  lumber,  after  the  sap-wood  is  dead.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  wood  of  standing  trees  that  have  been  punctured  by  these  insects  decays 
is  noticeable  from  the  statement  that  in  autumn,  when  parties  are  exploring, 
the  blazing  of  an  apparently  sound  tree  with  the  axe  reveals  the  fact  that  the  sap- 
wood  is  thoroughly  gone. 

We  have  previously  stated  that  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Forestry,  visited  this  State  last  autumn  and  made  an  exploration  of  our 
northern  forests,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
ravages  of  this  insect.    In  a  letter  to  us,  under  date  of  May  6,  1881,  he  writes : 

« I  am  well  informed  as  to  the  extent  of  damages  being  done  to  the  spruce  timber  in 
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Maine  and  some  places,  and  have  been  collecting  information  by  oircnlan,  correspond- 
ence, and  personal  inquiry  for  t  wo  or  three  years.  The  same  mortality  has  been  goi  ng 
on  in  the '  North  Woods '  of  New  York  for  five  or  six  years,  and  has  been  made  a  spaeial 
study  under  State  authority.  In  1868  there  was  published  a  report  by  the  French 
Goyemment  upon  the  ii^nries  done  to  spruce  forests  in  that  country,  the  principal 
part  of  which  I  have  translated  for  use  in  my  next  report.  I  am  under  the  impreRsion 
that  so  far  as  the  ravages  of  the  insect  are  concerned,  the  worst  is  over— at  least  sach 
is  the  opinion  of  lumbermen  with  whom  I  have  corresponded — although  the  reality  is 
sad  enough.  It  has  not  been  relatively  greater  in  your  State  than  in  New  York,  but 
the  losses  reach  to  a  fearfully  great  amount  in  your  State  on  account  of  the  g^reat 
abundance  of  spruce  in  your  forests.  As  for  the  remedies  employed  in  Europe  to  check 
the  ravages  of  insects  in  the  spruce,  they  are  altogether  too  expensive  for  ns.  We 
can  only  save  what  is  dead,  and  the  lumbermen  are  doing  this  as  fast  as  possible ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  a  great  deal  will  be  lost.  I  have  facts  showing  that  like  mor* 
tality  has  occurred  long  ago  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  lasting  a  few  years  and 
then  disappearing — as  this  will — perhaps  being  succeeded  by  a  different  growth  of 
timber,  as  is  observed  in  New  York.  The  replies  to  circulars  sent  out  last  flail,  indi- 
cate that  the  local  extent  of  its  duration  will  not  last  so  long  as  apprehended.** 

Portions  of  the  Adirondack  region  were,  in  1876,  visited  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Peck,  State  botanist  of  New  York,  who  thus  reports  on  the  evil  in  the 
Thirtieth  Annnal  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History  for  1877  (Albany,  1879,  pp.  23,  26) : 

While  on  a  collecting  trip  in  the  Adirondack  region,  in  July  and  August,  my  atten- 
tion was  repeatedly  arrested  by  the  extonsive  ravages  of  the  spruce-destroying  beetle, 
Hylurgua  rufipennU  Kirby,  of  which  a  partial  account  was  given  in  the  twenty-eighth 
report.  The  green  slopes  of  Mount  Emmons,  commonly  called  Bine  Mountain,  and  of 
several  mountains  to  the  north  of  it,  had  their  beauty,  and  their  value  too,  greatly 
impaired  by  the  abundant  intermixture  of  the  brown  tops  of  dead  spruces.  The 
destruction  was  also  visible  along  the  road  between  Ne  wcomb  and  Long  Lake,  and  on 
the  mountain  slopes  far  to  the  north  of  this  road.  Again,  on  the  trail  from  Adiron- 
dack to  Calamity  Pond,  there  was  sad  evidence  that  the  little  destroyer  had  invaded 
also  the  forests  of  Essex  County.  From  what  I  have  seen  at  Lake  Pleasant,  in  the 
southern  part,  and  from  information  concerning  the  Cedar  River  region,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Hamilton  County,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the  spruce  tim 
ber  of  this  county  has  already  been  invaded  by  the  beetle.  How  much  farther  this 
destructive  work  has  extended  or  will  extend,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  one  thing 
is  certain— it  is  still  in  progress.  For  the  purpose  of  gaining  more  knowledge  of  the 
insect,  I  cut  down,  at  South  Pond,  a  tree  that  had  recently  been  attacked  by  it.  It 
was  about  20  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base ;  the  foliage  was  stiU  fresh  and  green,  and 
there  was  nothing,  except  the  perforations  in  the  bark,  to  indicate  that  it  was  at  all 
affected.  The  bark  peeled  from  the  trunk  without  much  difficulty,  the  sap-wood  was 
perfectly  sound,  and  the  heart-wood  also,  except  a  small  portion  in  which  there  was 
a  slight  appearance  of  incipient  decay.  Longitudinal  furrows,  varying  ttom  1  to  6 
inches  in  length,  were  found  under  the  bark,  and  each  furrow  was  occupied  by  one  or 
two  beetles.  The  furrows  are  excavated  from  below  upwards.  In  the  short  ones  but 
one  beetle  was  found,  and  but  one  perforation  communicating  with  the  external  air. 
In  the  longer  ones  two  beetles  (probably  the  two  sexes)  were  usually  found,  and  ttom 
two  to  four  perforations  afforded  means  of  ingress  and  egress.  The  lowest  perforation, 
which  is  the  one  by  which  the  beetle  first  enters  and  commences  its  fhrrow,  is  often 
found  closed  or  "blocked  up"  by  the  dust  and  debris  thrown  down  by  the  excavator 
in  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  second  perforation  is  generally  1  or  2  inches  above 
the  first.  I  failed  to  discover  whether  it  is  made  by  the  second  beetle  for  the  purpose 
of  ingress  or  by  the  first  beetle.  The  third  and  fourth  perforations  are  in  a  nearly 
direct  line  above  the  other  two,  and  are  probably  made  from  within  outwardly,  but 
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for  what  purpose  is  nnoertain.  In  one  instanoe  the  two  beetles  were  fonnd  at  work 
making  these  perforations,  boring  through  from  the  inner  snrfaoe  of  the  bark.  In  one 
instance  the  third  was  less  than  half  an  inch  above  the  second,  so  that  there  wonld 
seem  to  be  no  particular  necessity  for  it. 

The  eggs  of  the  insect  are  deposited  along  both  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fur- 
row. They  lie  close  together,  almost  or  quite  in  contact  with  each  other.  When  the 
larve  emerge  from  the  eggs  they  begin  to  feed  upon  the  soft  cambium  and  to  work 
their  way  under  the  bark  at  right  angles  to  the  main  furrow.  They  are  at  first  so 
minute  and  work  so  close  together  that  they  make  no  distinct  furrows,  but  seem  rather 
to  dcYour  entirely  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  cambium ;  but  as  they  increase  in  size  they 
begin  gradually  to  form  distinct  furrows  and  to  take  directions  more  divergent  from 
each  other,  and  firom  their  original  course.  In  this  way  colonies  ftt>m  contiguous  fur- 
rows at  length  run  together,  and  in  time  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  their  mnltitu- 
dinous  pathways,  and  the  death  of  the  tree  is  accomplished.  Great  care  is  taken  by 
the  parent  beetles  to  keep  their  fhrrows  separate.  No  instance  was  observed  in 
which  they  ran  together.  In  one  instance  the  course  of  a  furrow  was  changed  to 
avoid  running  into  the  lateral  furrows  of  a  colony  of  larv»  Just  above.  No  furrows 
were  found  in  the  tree  more  than  10  or  12  feet  from  its  base,  thus  indicating  that  the 
attacks  are  made  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  The  attacks  are  not  made  simul- 
taneously. Some  of  the  furrows  in  this  tree  were  scarcely  more  than  an  inch  long,  and» 
evidently  had  been  j  ost  commenced.  Others  were  fully  excavated  and  contained  eggs, 
and  in  others  still  the  larv»  had  hatched  and  commenced  their  work,  but  in  none  were 
they  fully  grown.  In  another  tree,  a  few  rods  distant  from  the  first,  the  attack  had 
evidently  been  made  earlier  in  the  season,  for  the  larv»  were  further  advanced  in  size 
and  the  bark  on  one  side  of  the  tree  was  well  loosened,  though,  strange  to  say,  the 
other  side  of  the  trunk  was  comparatively  unharmed.  I  was  unable  to  discover  why» 
in  this  instance,  the  attack  was  limited  to  one  side  of  the  trunk.  It  is  pretty  evident,, 
there&re,  that  the  trees  are  attacked  all  along  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
and  possibly  as  late  as  August  I  suspect,  also,  that  the  parent  beetle,  after  having 
established  a  colony  in  one  place,  may  emerge  from  her  furrow  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion in  another  place,  either  in  the  same  trunk  or  in  a  different  one,  but  this  I  waa 
not  able  to  ascertain  definitely. 

A  whitish  fungus,  Polyportu  volvatusFk,,  scarcely  larger  than  a  hickory  nut,  occura 
in  considerable  abundance  on  the  trunks  of  spruces  killed  by  this  beetle.  The  myce- 
lium of  the  fungus  grows  beneath  the  bark,  and  the  external  plant  is  connected  with 
it  through  the  perforations  made  by  the  insect.  Hence  this  fungus  becomes  a  con- 
spicuous indicator  of  the  track  of  the  beetle  and  tells  the  tale  of  its  destructive  power. 

In  a  BQbseqaent  report,  the  thirty-flrst,  Mr.  Peek  thus  refers  to  the 
ii\jarie8  by  Dark-borers  of  the  balsam  fir : 

The  wood  of  the  balsam  is  of  little  value  for  lumber,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
tree.  It  contains  resin  and  bums  freely,  but  with  a  crackling  noise.  The  smoke  is 
very  penetrating  and  irritating  to  the  eyes.  Near  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  how- 
ever, it  is  almost  the  only  available  wood  for  camps  and  camp-fires.  The  bark  of  this 
tree  furnishes  the  well-known  "  Canada  balsam,"  a  clear  viscid  resin  of  considerable 
repute  in  medicine  and  much  used  in  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope.  The  resin 
is  obtained  from  small  vesicles  or  '*  blisters"  in  the  bark. 

It  is  generally  more  abundant  in  the  thrifty,  smooth-barked  trees  of  low  damp 
lands,  than  in  the  stunted  growths  of  the  mountains.  Because  of  the  value  of  this 
tree  as  a  producer  of  balsam,  and  because  of  its  beauty  and  fitness  to  adorn  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds,  it  ought  to  be  cherished  and  preserved.  But  like  its  companion, 
the  spruce,  it  has  its  insect  and  fungoid  foes.  While  at  Summit,  in  Schoharie  County, 
in  September,  I  noticed  in  a  small  grove  of  balsams  that  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  trees 
had  recently  been  killed  or  were  then  dying.  The  leaves  had  nearly  all  changed  their 
color,  but  for  the  most  part  yet  remained  on  the  trees.  jigitized  by  GoOqIc 
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An  inveBtigation  showed  pretty  coDclnsively  that  an  inaect  was  the  oaoae  of  the 
4eath  of  the  trees.  A  minute  hark-mining  beetle,  both  in  its  matnre  and  in  its  larval 
«tate,  was  found  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  The  beetle  perforates  the  bark, 
excavates  its  furrow  along  the  inner  surface  in  a  horiconal  direction,  anddepoeitB  its 
eggs  along  the  sides  of  the  fhrrow,  which  is  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
'Oter.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  larv»  begin  to  mine  furrows  of  their  own 
at  right  angles  to  the  original  gallery,  one  part  eating  their  way  upward  and  another 
downward  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  These  larval  galleries  are  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  are  at  their  beginning  so  minute  that  they  are  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  but  as  the  larva  advances  in  its  course  it  increases  in  size  and  l^e  diam- 
'Cter  of  its  furrow  increases  in  like  manner.  The  larve  were  found  ( in  some  inatanoes 
transformed  to  the  mature  beetle  )  each  in  the  larger  end  of  its  own  fhrrow.  It  will  be 
■observed  from  the  direction  of  the  original  furrow  how  powerful  an  agent  for  misohiof 
this  minute  beetle  is.  Its  work  is  carried  on  in  the  most  vital  part  of  the  tree.  Three 
or  four  beetles  attacking  the  trunk  at  or  about  the  same  height  and  on  different  sides 
of  the  tree  would  completely  and  effectually  girdle  it  and  destroy  its  life.  Even  a 
•single  beetle,  by  extending  its  furrow  entirely  around  the  trunk,  would  acoooaplisfa 
the  same  result,  but  no  furrows  were  found  thus  extended.  The  length  of  the  origi- 
nal furrows  appeared  to  be  less  than  4  inches.  The  beetle  itself  is  scarcely  more  than 
one  line  long,  and  belongs  to  the  genus  TonUous,  The  species  is  probably  undeaeribed. 
In  the  case  of  the  spruce-destroying  beetle  more  workers  are  necessary  to  kill  the  tree 
because  the  main  furrows  are  excavated  longitudinally  or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
trunk,  while  in  the  case  of  the  balsam-destroying  beetle  the  original  furrow  ia  exca- 
vated at  right  angles  to  this  axis,  and  therefore  cuts  off  or  destroys  the  vital  action 
over  a  much  broader  space. 

The  destruction  of  the  balsams  was  not  limited  to  the  single  grove  in  which  it  was 
:first  observed.  In  several  places  along  the  road  between  Summit  and  Jeffbrson  dead 
and  dying  balsams  were  noticed ;  but  the  affected  trees  were  not  very  numerous,  and 
it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter,  with  prompt  and  united  action,  to  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  mischief,  if  each  man,  on  whose  land  the  balsams  grow,  would,  aa  soon 
■as  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  trouble  are  manifest,  cut  the  affected  trees,  strip  off  the 
bark  and  bum  it,  he  would,  by  so  doing,  destroy  the  colonies  of  larvss  and  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  the  mischief.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  trees  once  attacked 
■and  showing  signs  of  death  can  be  saved,  and  it  would  be  far  better  to  cut  them  im- 
■mediately  than  to  allow  them  to  remain  as  nurseries  for  these  tiny  marauders. 

The  spmce  and  firs  in  the  Adirondacks,  however,  seem  in  general 
less  affected  than  in  Maine.  Mr.  John  H.  Sears,  an  observing  botanist 
of  Balem,  Mass.,  who  made  a  trip  there  late  in  the  sammer  of  1881, 
writes  me  that  ^<  the  spmce  and  other  coniferous  trees  are  remarkably 
healthy,  noticeably  so  from  Ticonderoga,  Essex  Ooanty,  through  Clin- 
ton Goanty  to  Boose's  Point ;  and  in  Canada  northward  to  Montreal, 
from  Lyon  Mountain  to  Ghateaugay,  there  are  large  and  handsome 
specimens  over  three  feet  in  diameter. 

A  writer  also  called  attention  in  1883  to  the  death  of  spruces,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Nation,  under  the  heading  ^^  Decay  of  Spruce  in  the  Adir- 
ondacks,"  which  we  copy  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Nation: 

Sir  :  Apropos  of  yoar  reoent^rtiole  on  "  The  Adirondack  Forest/'  there  is  a  dan- 
ger now  menacing,  and  even  upon,  the  Adirondack  forests  much  more  serious  than 
the  lamhering  you  fear  (though  that  has  heen  going  on  in  a  large  way  for  certainly 
thirty  years  paat),  in  the  gradual  dying  out,  fh>m  some  unexplained  cause,  of  tii9 
apruoe  timber.    In  one  of  the  large  untouched  tracts  in  Essex  county,  where  the  pro- 
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portion  of  spmca  is  great  to  the  other  timber,  I  was  unable  last  summer  to  find  one 
tree  in  twenty  alive,  and  what  few  there  were  not  deadshowed  promise  of  speedy  dis- 
solution.  I  was  told  by  wen  familiar  with  the  county  that  this  state  of  things  existed, 
in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  throughout  a  greater  part  of  the  Adirondack  region. 
This  dead  spruce  will,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  become  worthless,  commer- 
cially, through  the  attacks  of  the  worms;  and  if  the  dying  out  is  as  general  as  I  sup- 
pose, the  region  will  be  bereft  of  its  timber  through  natural  causes  much  sooner  than 
if  a  much  larger  rate  of  lumbering  than  the  present  was  begun. 

D.  Saob 
Brooklyn,  thcemherl,  1883. 

Similar  destruction  of  spruces  in  Maine  in  1818. — The  following  letter 
from  Hou.  B.  H.  Oardiner,  of  Oak  woods,  near  Gardiner, 'Me.,  written 
to  Mr.  A.  O.  Tenney,  editor  of  the  Brunswick  Telegraph,  will  corrob- 
orate the  idea  that  the  visitations  of  bark*  beetles  are  in  a  degree  period- 
ical: 

Oakwoods,  August  27,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  Ton  requested  in  the  last  number  of  the  Telegraph  information  about 
dying  spruces,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Professor  Packard  in  his  inyestigation  of  the 
enemies  of  the  spruce.  I  can  render  no  aid  in  the  matter,  but  would  remind  you  of  a 
fact  that  may  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  year  1818  every  spruce  tree  west  of  the  Penob- 
scot was  killed  by  an  insect.  I  cannot  remember  this,  but  have  often  heard  my  father 
speak  of  it.  From  1833  to  1836 1  was  interested  in  the  lumber  business  on  the  Kenne- 
bec, and  no  spruce  were  ever  seen  among  the  rafts  of  logs,  though  spruce  from  the 
Penobscot  was  sold  in  Boston.  Now^  little  else  than  spruce  is  cut  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Kennebec,  but  every  spruce  tree  has  grown  since  1818. 

I  would  have  written  direct  to  Professor  Packard,  but  thought  it  probable  the  fact 
I  speak  of  was  known  to  him,  and  I  only  mention  it  now  to  you  in  case  it  may  have 
been  forgotten. 

Tours,  very  truly, 

R.  H.  Gardiner. 

Similar  destruction  of  forests  in  Germany  and  in  Scandinavia. — Wide- 
spread devastations  in  sprnce  forests  have  occurred  at  intervals  within 
the  past  centory  in  Eorope,  and  this  has  been  generally  attributed  by 
entomologists  and  foresters  to  the  operations  of  these  timber  beetles  or, 
more  properly,  bark-borers.  As  bearing  on  this  point  we  qaote  from  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Nature,  for  October  14, 1880: 

In  an  article  in  Danish,  entitled  ''Om  Grantorken  og  Barkbillen,''  by  J.  B.  Earth, 
the  author,  who  is  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  Norway  on  questions  of  forestry  aud 
arboriculture  generally,  explains  his  reasons  for  differing  from  the  opinion,  commonly 
received,  that  the  desiccation  and  ultimate  death  of  the  Norwegian  spruce  (Abies 
exceUa)  are  due  to  the  attacks  of  Tomicus  typography  (Boatryehus  igpographua),  which 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  most  pernicious  of  all  the  insect  enemies  of  the  Conifers. 
Herr  Barth  does  not  dispute  the  fact  that  this  beetle  is  to  be  found  often  in  large 
numbers  on  trees  affected  by  abnormal  drying  up,  whether  still  standing  or  cut  down ; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  although  disease  in  the  tree  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  not  the  result 
of  the  presence  of  the  Tomicus,  which  he  believes  to  have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the 
condition  of  the  bark.  According  to  this  view  the  numerous  agents  employed  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere  to  eradicate  this  beetle  have  no  result  but  waste  of  labor 
and  money,  the  only  remedy  against  the  drying  up  of  the  bark  being  a  more  scien- 
tific mode  of  clearing  forests,  in  which  the  trees  often  perish  either  through  over- 
crowding, or,  more  frequently,  through  reckless  felling  by  which  coid^  blasts  are 
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allowed  to  fall  directly  on  the  interior.  Herr  Barth's  views  are  in  opposition  to  thoee 
of  the  majority  of  the  working  foresters  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  bnt  his  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  home  and  foreign  forests,  his  great  practical  ezperience,  and 
his  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  entitle  them  to  all  possible  respect,  although  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  his  plea  for  the  innocnousnoss  of  the  Boatryokus  tjfpograpkuM  will 
be  admitted  without  much  sifting  of  the  evidence,  seeing  that  this  insect  is  generally 
believed  by  German  foresters  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
of  the  Harz  Mountains,  when  between  1780  and  1790  two  million  trees  died  of  desicca- 
tion. 

In  parsaanoe  of  the  work  of  the  last  season,  I  visited  the  Adirondack 
region  of  New  York  in  Jnne  and  July  of  the  present  season,  and  then 
made  an  extended  jonmey  through  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  visiting 
the  Moosehead  Lake  region,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  sammer  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  and  on  the  shores  of  Oasco  Bay.  My  object  in  visit- 
ing northern  New  York  and  Maine  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early 
in  July  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  Spruce-bud  Worm  described  in 
my  last  report  was  concerned  in  the  widespread  destruction  of  spruce 
and  fir  in  those  important  lumbering  regions.  The  result  showed  that 
this  caterpillar,  which  has  in  former  years  been  so  destructive  to  the 
spruce  and  fir  in  Cumberland  and  adjoining  counties,  has  not  been  at 
work  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  northern  forests.  Indeed,  not  a 
caterpillar  of  this  species  (Tortrix  fumiferana)  was  to  be  found  after 
diligent  search  in  the  Adirondacks  nor  in  Aroostook,  and  at  Moosehead 
Lake  but  a  single  specimen  was  captured,  early  in  July  (the  7th),  show- 
ing that  it  was  much  less  common  this  year  than  at  the  Bangely  Lakes 
last  season.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  same  caterpillar  was 
found  late  in  June  (the  22d)  to  be  less  common  about  the  shores  of  Gasco 
Bay  than  in  1883.  This  shows  that  this  destructive  insect  is  gradually 
becoming  scarce.  During  1834, 1885,  and  1886  Che  young  trees  were  ob- 
served to  be  growing  up,  and  to  have  already,  in  some  degree,  effaced 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the  tracts  which  had  been  destroyed  and 
from  which  the  dead  timber  had  been  cut.  In  1885, 1886,  and  1887  not 
a  single  specimen  either  of  the  caterpillar  or  moth  could  be  found  on 
the  shores  or  on  some  of  the  islands  of  Casco  Bay. 

The  destruction  of  spruces  in  northern  New  Tork  in  1884. — I  spent 
about  two  weeks  in  the  middle  part  of  June  in  the  Adirondacks,  pass- 
ing through  the  more  mountainous  portions,  from  the  Ausable  Chasm 
to  Schroon  Lake,  spending  most  of  the  time  at  Keene  Flats,  at  Seeded 
Hotel,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  region.  Mr.  Beede,  who  was  formerly 
a  lumberman  and  guide  through  these  forests,  informed  me  that  the 
spruce  had  been  dying  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  that  on  the  mount- 
ains surrounding  the  hotel  about  one  spruce  in  ten  had  died;  and  from 
our  observations  and  those  of  George  Hunt,  esq.,  of  Providence,  who 
kindly  accompanied  me  on  this  journey  and  who  has  visited  these  woods 
for  many  years  past,  we  should  judge  this  to  be  a  moderate  estimate. 
The  trees  had  not  died  in  masses  or  clumps,  but  simply  individually, 
and  in  places  only  were  the  dead  trees  especially  thick.    That  they  had 
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not  died  from  the  attacks  of  caterpillars  was  also  evident  from  the 
appearance  of  the  trees,  particularly  the  terminal  branches,  which 
showed  no  traces  of  having  been  eaten  back  by  worms,  snch  as  is  the 
case  on  the  coast  of  Maine ;  moreover,  no  traces  of  the  bad-worms  were 
to  be  found  either  on  the  yoang  trees  bordering  open  fields  or  road- 
ways or  in  the  forests. 

Mr.  Beede,  like  others,  attributed  the  death  of  these  to  drought,  but 
it  was  observed  that  the  trees  were  dying  in  damp,  protected  places  as 
well  as  in  situations  where  severe  drought  might  injuriously  affect  them, 
and  that  the  pines  and  maples,  as  well  as  other  trees,  were  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  path  up  to  the  summit  of  the  *^  Oiant  of  the  Valley  ^ 
led  through  spruce  woods,  in  which  there  were  numerous  dead  and  dying 
spruces.  None  or  scarcely  any  dead  spruces  or  firs  were  observed  which 
did  not  have  the  bark  filled  with  bark-borers,  species  of  Dendroctonus 
and  Tomicusj  or  allied  genera. 

Two  large  living  spruces,  the  wood  full  of  sap  and  the  leases  fresh 
and  green,  were  examined,  and  in  the  bark  were  numerous  beetles  of 
the  genus  Hylurgops,  both  in  the  worm  or  grub  state  and  in  the  beetle 
stage.  These  beetles,  while  in  the  young  or  worm  condition,  run  their 
galleries  into  the  sap-wood  and  partially  girdle  the  tree.  There  were 
enough  worms  in  these  trees  to  ultimately  kill  them,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  these  two  trees  were  doomed  to  death  by  this  cause.  We 
mention  these  cases  especially,  as  it  is  doubted  by  some  entomologists 
in  Europe  whether  living,  healthy  trees  are  attacked  by  borers. 

The  destruction  of  spruces  in  northern  Maine. — Passing  into  Aroostook 
County  by  railroad  by  way  of  New  Bruuswick,  we  learned  that  the 
spruces  were  still  dying  in  portions  of  that  province  in  great^numbers. 
For  example,  we  were  told  that  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Frederictou,  in  the 
winter  of  ld8^'83  sent  parties  up  the  Nash waka  Biver,  a  branch  of  the 
St.  John,  with  the  expectation  of  cutting  40,000,000  feet  of  spruce 
lumber ;  but  half  of  it  was  found  to  be  dead.  An  examination  of  the 
Bpruces  in  the  vicinity  of  Presque  Isle,  Ashland,  and  Patten  showed 
that  the  bud- worm  had  not  been  at  work  in  those  parts  of  Aroostook, 
nor  along  the  road  from  Patten  to  Mattawamkeag. 

In  townships  8  and  9  (range  7  or  8  Y),  on  the  headwaters  of  the  St. 
Oroix  and  Mattawamkeag,  I  was  informed  by  a  lumberman  of  unusual 
powers  of  close  observation  that  the  spruce  trees  had  only  been  affected 
during  the  past  five  years.  When  he  first  went  into  the  woods  he 
found  the  trees  dying,  and  then  advised  the  owners  to  fell  them ;  this 
was  the  best  possible  advice,  but  it  was  not  taken.  He  said  the  trees 
would  make  good  lumber  for  the  second  year  after  they  showed  signs 
of  dying,  as  it  takes  two  years  for  them  to  become  wholly  dead.  He 
estimated  that  over  the  region  he  lumbered  in,  about  one  in  eight  trees 
had  died ;  in  some  localities  two-thirds  had  been  killed.  He  was  the 
only  lumberman  we  have  met  who  unhesitatingly  attributed  the  disease 
to  borers,  though  we  have  been  told  by  heavy  ow^u^r|  ^p^lumbering 
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regions  that  the  borers  were  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  man  re- 
peatedly removed  the  bark,  and,  as  he  said,  ^'foandit  full  of  little  white 
worms.''  He  also  assured  me  that  he  foand  similar  worms  in  living 
sprnoe  trees,  and  that  the  resalt  of  their  work  was  to  girdle  the  tree. 

From  conversations  with  different  lumbermen  it  appears  that  a  spruce 
tree  a  foot  in  diameter  gets  its  growth  in  from  forty  to  fifty  years.  The 
larger  trees  can  be  culled  out  of  the  same  lumbering  region  every  ten 
years.  Lumbermen  have  the  impression  that  a  spruce  tree  grows  rap- 
idly. This  of  course  depends  on  the  soil,  position,  and  climate.  We 
have  found  the  past  season  that  spruce  saplings  about  4  feet  high  get 
their  growth  in  three  years ;  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  this  by  the  difference 
in  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  bark.  Whether  the  spruce  grows  more 
rapidly  than  hard- wood  trees  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Standing  in  a 
yard  of  a  house  in  Maine,  a  sugar- maple,  which  had  been  a  rapid  grower, 
and  which  we  know  to  be  about  forty-eight  years  old,  measured,  in 
September,  1884, 1  foot  from  the  ground,  24§  inches  in  diameter.  The 
Thorndike  oak,  on  the  campus  of  Bowdoin  College,  raised  from  an 
acorn  planted  on  the  first  commencement  day  of  the  college,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  September,  1806,  now  measures  (1885),  at  1  foot  from  the 
ground,  30  inches  in  diameter,  having  therefore  attained  its  present 
dimensions  in  seventy-eight  years. 

From  Mattawamkeag  we  went  to  Moosehead  Lake.  Throughout  the 
great  range  of  forests  to  be  seen  from  the  lake  at  and  south  of  Mount 
Kineo  no  dead  spruces  were  to  be  observed ;  though  a  single  bud- worm 
{Tortrix  fumiferana)  was  beaten  frt)m  a  young  spruce  July  6.  Here, 
however,  as  everywhere  else,  dead  spruces  occasionally  occurred  whose 
bark  was  filled  with  Scolytid  beetles. 

From  E*.  S.  Goe,  esq.,  of  Bangor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  destruction  of  spruce  timber  in  Maine,  we  learned 
that  large  tracts  of  spruce  timber  near  Kennebago  Lake,  on  the  height 
of  land  between  the  Androscoggin  and  Forks  of  the  Kennebec,  had  been 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Ooe  also  informed  us  that  he  learned  from  General  Smith,  of 
Norridgewock,  that  the  spruce  growth  about  that  town  and  Waterville 
early  in  this  century  had  been  diseased,  and  died  very  much  as  in  the 
past  few  years. 

From  various  persons  we  learned  that  the  evil  is  now  abating,  and 
without  doubt  if  the  tracts  of  dead  spruce,  at  least  those  near  settle- 
ments or  villages,  could  be  cut  down  and  removed,  leaving,  however, 
the  spruce  undergrowth,  a  new  growth  of  spruce  would  spring  up, 
which  iu  forty  or  fifty  years  could  be  profitably  lumbered. 

The  disease  due  to  hark  and  timber  beetles. — From  the  foregoing  state- 
ments  the  reader  will  justly  infer  that  the  great  destruction  of  spruce 
and  forest  trees  throughout  northern  New  England  in  1879,  and  four  or 
five  years  following,  was  due  to  the  attacks  of  beetles,  chiefly  the  small 
cylindrical  bark-borers,  belonging  to  the  coleopterous  family  ScoUftida; 
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three  species,  Pityaphthorus puberulus^  XyloterusbivittatuSy  and  Xyleborus 
ecelatus,  being  the  principal  aggressors. 

That  the  disease  was  not  dae  to  fhngi  has  been  shown  by  a  thor- 
oughly competent  botanist,  Prof.  Gharles  H.  Peck,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
That  it  was  not  due  to  extremely  cold  weather  in  winter  is  probably  cer- 
tain, from  the  fact  generally  observed  by  as  that  sprnce  and  fir  forests, 
over  any  given  area,  are  not  universally  killed,  as  among  groves  of  dead 
spruces  and  flrs  many  living  perfectly  healthy  trees  exist,  while  the  pines 
and  hemlocks  have  been  unharmed.  By  cutting  down  portions  of  for- 
ests and  thus  letting  in  cold,  severe  winter  blasts,  general  and  wide- 
spread destruction  of  entire  forests  may  ensue,  as  has  been  shown  to 
have  been  the  case  in  France.  Why  pine  trees  should  have,  in  general, 
escaped  the  ravages  of  these  beetles,  all  of  which  we  have  found  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  under  the  bark  of  dead  pines,  and  especially 
in  dead  stumps,  we  can  not  explain,  except  from  the  well-known  fact 
that  most  vegetable-eating  insects  prefer  one  species  of  tree  and  retain 
that  preference  for  successive  generations. 

Our  experience  teaches  us  that  not  only  spruces,  firs,  and  pines  are 
attacked  and  killed  by  boring  beetles,  but  the  experience  of  others, 
notably  that  of  Dr.  G.  Hart  Merriam,  shows  that  entire  groves  of  sugar- 
maple  saplings  in  northern  New  York  have  been  killed  outright  by  a 
little  bark-borer  (p.  389).  The  following  extract  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  attack  and  the  result  to  healthy,  living  trees : 

Aboat  the  Ist  of  last  August  (1882),  I  noticed  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  nnder- 
growth  of  the  sagar-maple  in  Lewis  County,  northeastern  New  York,  seemed  to  be 
djing.  The  leayes  drooped  and  withered,  and  finally  shriveled  and  dried,  but  still 
clung  to  the  branches.  The  majority  of  the  plants  i^ected  were  bushes  a  centimeter 
or  two  in  thickness,  and  averaging  from  1  to  2  meters  in  height,  though  a  few 
exceeded  these  dimensions.  On  attempting  to  pull  them  up  they  uniformly,  and 
almost  without  exception,  broke  off  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  leaving  the  root 
disturbed.  A  glance  at  the  broken  end  sufficed  to  reveal  the  mystery,  for  it  was 
perforated,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  by  the  tubular  excavations  of  a  little 
Scolytid  beetle  which,  in  most  instances,  was  found  still  engaged  in  his  work  of 
destruction. 

At  this  time  the  wood  immediately  above  the  part  actually  invaded  by  the  insect 
was  still  sound,  but  in  a  couple  of  months  it  was  generally  found  to  be  rotten. 
During  September  and  October  I  dug  up  and  examined  a  large  number  of  apparently 
healthy  young  maples  of  about  the  size  of  those  already  mentioned,  and  was  some- 
what surprised  to  discover  that  fully  10  per  cent,  of  them  were  infested  with  the 
same  beetles,  though  the  excavations  had  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  extensive  to 
affect  the  outward  appearance  of  the  bush.  They  must  all  die  during  the  coming 
winter,  and  next  spring  will  show  that  in  Lewis  County  alone  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  yonng  sugar-maples  perished  from  the  ravages  of  this  Scolytid  during  the  summer 
of  1882. 

As  has  been  stated  in  our  Bulletin  on  Forest-tree  Insects,  it  is  well- 
known  that  healthy,  large  sugar-maples  are  often  attacked  and  killed 
outright  by  the  borer  which  attacks  that  valuable  shade  tree.  The  in- 
stances of  the  death  of  healthy  trees  of  various  kinds  from  the  attacks 
of  internal  pests  or  of  bark-boriuie^  beetles  are  so  numerous  that  we 
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are  now  inclined  to  believe  that  the  death  of  the  spruces  in  northern 
l^ew  York  and  New  England  is  almost  wholly  due  to  this  cause.  It 
is  the  belief  among  some  lumbermen  that  the  spruces  are  dying  of  old 
age.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  natural  limit  to  the  life  <^  any  tree,  but 
why  should  this  cause  have  been  confined  to  the  spruce  only  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  1  Spruces,  like  other  trees,  have  died  of  old 
age  since  the  world  began !  Again,  summer  droughts  and  winter  storms 
and  severe  cold  weather  should  not  affect  the  spruce  more  than  any  other 
tree  of  our  forest,  especially  the  pine  and  the  hemlock.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  spruce  is  our  hardiest  tree.  It  lives  farthest  up  on  mountain 
summits;  it  is  the  northernmost  of  our  evergreen  trees,  living  nearer 
the  Arctic  circle  than  even  the  larch.  It  can  withstand  severe  drought, 
flourishing  on  rocky  ground  where  the  soil  is  thinnest;  it  grows  luxuri- 
antly in  swamps  where  the  ground  remains  fh)zen  later  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  branches  enables  it  to  withstand  heavy 
snows  and  winter  storms  as  well,  if  not  much  better,  than  any  other  tree 
of  our  northern  forests.  The  adverse  forces  of  nature,  winds,  gales, 
frost,  snow,  sudden  heat,  and  drought  have  acted  for  ages  upon  the 
spruce,  and  by  the  processes  of  natural  selection  th&  weak  qualities  of 
other  evergreen  trees  have  apparently  been  eliminated  from  it ;  it  has 
survived  and  persisted  by  reason  of  its  unusual  powers  of  endurance, 
its  toughness,  and  insensibility  to  the  rigors  of  a  northern  and  subarctic 
climate.  It  has,  however,  of  late  years,  and  perhaps  periodically,  been 
the  special  prey  of  boring  insects,  species  which  also  attack  its  allies 
and  the  pines,  but  which  seem,  in  regions  from  which  the  pine  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  ax  of  the  lumberman,  to  concentrate  their  forces  on 
this  tree. 

Remedies, — When  a  growth  of  these  trees  is  invaded  by  insects  boring 
in  or  under  the  bark,  the  loosened  bark  should  at  once  be  stripped  off 
and  burnt.  If  the  tree  is  dead  it  should  be  cut  down  and  the  bark 
stripped  off  and  at  once  used  for  firewood,  even  if  the  wood  is  kept  for 
future  use  as  ftiel.  Trees  infested  by  caterpillars  may  leave  out  again 
and  gradually  assume  nearly  their  original  health  and  vigor.  But  the 
best  remedies  are  those  of  a  preventive  nature.  In  the  present  case, 
though  the  evil  is  apparently  diminishing  in  Maine,  our  observations 
have  taught  us  that  the  dead  firs  and  spruces  wherever  examined  are 
teeming  with  thousands  and  even  millions  of  small  bark-beetles  in  all 
stages  of  growth.  It  would  therefore  be  wise  to  prevent  any  farther 
spread  of  the  evil  by  cutting  down  dead  spruce  and  fir  timber  and  sell- 
ing it  off  for  fuel.  Forests  should  be  thoroughly  cleared,  and  even  pine 
stumps  should  be  barked  and  the  bark  burned,  for,  as  already  stated 
(p.  175),  we  have  token  thousands  of  these  spruce  beetles  from  under 
the  bark  of  white-pine  stumps.  In  fact,  stumps,  in  the  summer  succeed- 
ing the  falling  of  the  tree,  are  a  general  resort  for  all  sorts  of  destruc- 
tive boring  insects ;  and  should  it  be  too  expensive  a  matter  to  pull  up 
such  stumps,  if  the  bark  is  torn  off,  the  naked  stump  will  be  much  less 
frequented  by  noxious  insects.  ^ 
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1.  The  unarmed  spruce  bark-borer. 

Xyloteres  hivitiatua  Kirby. 

Order  Coleoptera;  family  Scolttidib. 

(Larva,  Plate  xxiv;  fig.  1;  pupa,  la.) 

This  is  the  most  destractive  pest  of  the  sproce,  the  beetle  most  con- 
cerued  in  the  ravages  of  spraoe  forests  in  northern  New  England  from 
1878  to  1881.  We  first  observed  it  July  22, 1881,  in  sprace  stamps  near 
the  Glen  Honse,  in  the  White  Mountains,  N.  H.,  the  tree  having  evi- 
dently been  cut  down  within  a  few  months;  the  beetles  were  very 
abundant,  and  though  there  were  no  perforations  in  the  bark,  there 
were  sm£dl  holes  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  on  the  top  of  the 
stump,  the  beetles  having  availed  themselves  of  the  shrinkage  of  the 
bark  due  to  drying  of  the  wood,  to  effect  an  entrance  between  it  and  the 
wood  itself;  here  they  were  congregated  in  abundance  and  were  appar- 
ently engaged  in  making  the  primary  galleries  of  their  mines  and  lay- 
ing their  eggs.  It  was  also  found  under  the  bark  of  dead  standing  or 
fallen  spruces.  Afterwards  (July  27)  this  bark-borer  was  found  in 
abundance,  many  larvsB,  a  few  pup»,  and  beetles  in  great  numbers, 
under  the  bark  of  partly  living  and  dead  spruces  at  Brunswick.  The 
burrows  made  were  small  and  irregular,  slightly  larger  than  the  size  of 
the  beetle,  and  were  much  like  those  made  by  XyUhorus  ecelatuSj  with 
which  it  was  commonly  associated.  It  was  also  found  at  Merepoint. 
The  trees  at  Brunswick  teemed  with  them,  and  many  fewer  beetles  than 
those  observed  would  suffice  to  completely  girdle  and  kill  the  tree. 

This  beetle  has  its  insect  enemy ;  we  observed  a  green  chalcid  fly  un- 
der the  bark,  July  27,  and  a  month  later,  August  25,  chalcid  larvsd 
nearly  fully  grown  were  found  under  the  bark  so  near  the  larvae  of  this 
beetle,  that  we  feel  justified  in  supposing  that  it  must  have  been  feed- 
ing on  them.    (See  Plate  xxiv ;  figs.  6,  6a.) 

In  the  genus  XylotereSj  according  to  Le- 
i^nte  (Bhynchophora,  p.  357),  the  club  of 
the  antennae  is  oval,  compressed,  and  solid, 
without  articulations;  the  shining  corne- 
ous part  extends  forwards  in  a  narrow  band 
AS  far  as  the  middle,  except  in  X.politus^ 
where  it  is  entirely  basal,  and  the  club  is 
indistinctly  divided  by  one  round  suture ; 
the  rest  of  the  surface  is  opaque,  finely 
pubescent,  and  sensitive.     The  funicle  is 

composed  of  two  parts  as  in  the  two  preced-       Fio.  2ie.-Xyloteret  InviUatut—a,  an- 

mggenera;theflr8tjointi8large,and8tout       X'eSlI^'^'.r.tr" '""""' 
as  usual,  the  remaining  part  is  about  equal 

in  length,  forming  a  pedicel  to  the  club,  and  is  divided  by  two  not  well 
marked  transverse  sutures,  thus  causiug  the  funicle  to  b€r4-jointed. 

'  °  iJigitized  by  V^ 
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The  eyes  are  moderately  finely  granulated  and  completely  divided. 
Tbe  head  is  large,  exserted,  and  in  the  S  is  deeply  concave.  The  pro- 
thorax  is  broader  than  long,  and  strongly  asperate  in  front  in  the  9 ,  less 
in  the  S .  The  tibiae  are  dilated,  finely  sermte  on  the  outer  edge,  rounded 
at  tip,  and  very  feebly  mucronate  at  the  inner  angle ;  the  tarsi  have  the 
joints  1-^  rather  stout,  nearly  equal  in  length ;  fourth  very  small,  fifth 
slender,  as  long  as  the  second  and  third  united,  with  simple  divergent 
claws.  The  hairs  are  not  serrate  or  verticiUate,  as  in  Pitiyopthorus,  but 
slender  and  smooth. 
The  four  species  in  our  fauna  are  easily  recognized : 

Elytra  with  well  defined  strias  of  panctares,  mteropaces  nearly  smootli 2. 

Elytra  with  ill-defined  distant  rows  of  punctnres,  interspaces  equally  strongly  pane- 

tared,  pabescence  erect,  abandant 4,  polUtu 

Prothorax  finely  and  sparsely  panctared  at  the  sides  towards  the  base 1,  retmatu 

Prothorax  finely  bat  less  sparsely  panctared  at  the  sides  towards  the  base.2y  Iriviitatm. 

Prothorax  soabroas  and  granulate  behind  the  middle 3,  9odbric9Ui$. 

X,  UvittatuB  Mannh.,  Bali.  Mosc.  1858,  236 ;  ApaU  Mo.,  Kirby,  Faan-Bor.  Am.   n*. 

192,  PI.  8,  Fig.  5 ;  Bo9ir%6hu9  cavifrons  Mannh.,  Ball.  Mosc.  1843,  297  ( ^  ) ;  ibid, 

1852,  359 ;  XyloteruB  cav.,  Mannh.,  ibid,  1852,  385. 

Maine,  Ganada,  Alaska,  Vancouver's  Island ;  length  3-3.3°^.  12-13 
inch.  Varies  greatly  in  color.  Usually  the  front  part  of  the  prothorax, 
the  suture  and  the  margin  of  the  elytra  are  black;  sometimes  only  a 
short,  pale  stripe  is  seen  on  each  elytron.    (Identified  by  Dr.  Horn.) 

Mr.  Schwarz  remarks  that  Eichhoff  cites  this  species  as  a  synonym  of 
tbe  European  X.  lineatus  Oliv.,  and  adds  <*  I  think  he  is  right  His  X. 
vittiger  described  from  Oalifornia,  is  undoubtedly  only  a  color  variety 
of  the  same  species."    (Ent.  Amer.,  ii,  p.  41.) 

2,  The  spiny  spruce  bark-borer. 

Xyleborus  ealaiui  Zimmerman. 

Order  Coleoptbra  ;  family  ScoLYTiDiE. 

(Larva,  Plate  xxiv;  figs.  2,  fib;  pnpa,  3,  3a.) 

As  the  foregoing  species  has  smoothed  unarmed  elytra,  we  have  named 
it  the  ^'unarmed  spruce  bark-borer,"  while  the  present  species,  which  is 
also  destructive  to  spruce,  though  abundant  in  pine  trees  (p.  175),  being 
gouge-shaped  at  the  end  of  the  body  with  two  prominent  teeth  on  side 
we  would  name  '^  the  spiny  spruce  bark-borer.''  Its  habits  and  mines 
are  apparently  like  those  of  the  foregoing  species,  but  the  mines  are 
a  little  larger,  as  is  the  beetle  itself.  We  noticed  the  beetles  in  great 
numbers  with  several  pupae  under  the  bark  of  the  spruce  at  Brunswick, 
August  22,  and  under  another  tree,  observed  August  27,  there  were 
many  pupae,  and  numerous  pale  beetles  which  had  only  recently  cast  oS 
their  pupal  skins.  There  were  all  stages  between  very  pale  beetles  and 
the  dark,  black-brown  fully  mature  beetles ;  some  with  a  short,  broad 
dark  stripe  on  each  wing-cover ;  this  might  be  thought  at  first  sight  a 
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different  species,  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  from  variations  in  age 
and  size,  too  many  species  of  these  bark-borers  have  been  described. 

Leconte  states  that  the  genus  Xyleborus  has  'Hhe  body  stout,  cylin- 
drical ;  declivity  of  elytra  oblique,  scarcely  flattened ;  fnnicle  of  an- 
tennae with  four  distinct  joints ;  tibiae  finely  serrate  on  the  discal  half 


d 


Fig.  217. ^e,  mine,  with  eggs,  otXyUborut  ecOatut. 
Gissler  del. 


f^B.'^XyUborut  eaUUtu. 
J.  B.  Smith  and  Miss 
Salliyan  del. 


of  their  length  and  rounded  at  tip."  X.  ccelatug  ranges  from  Canada  to 
Texas  and  Galifomia.  In  this  species  ^'  the  declivities  of  the  elytra  at 
the  end  of  the  body  are  with  two  prominent  tubercles,  and  some  smaller 
marginal  ones ;  elytra  strongly  punctured  in  rows :  interspaces  with 
rows  of  distant  punctures."    (Identified  by  Dr.  Horn.)   See  also  p.  709» 


3.  Tub  least  spruce  bark-borer 

Crypturgu8  atamus  Le  Conte. 

(Larya,  Plate  xxiv;  figs.  4,  6,  5a,  bh;  papa  5c.) 

Order  Coleoftbra;  family  ScoLTTiDiE. 

This  minute  bark-borer,  though  often  occurring  in  white-pine  bark^ 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Pityophthorus  puherulus  of  the  white  pine 
(p.  715),  as  its  burrow  is  very  different.  The  present  species  is  11™°* 
long,  and  f  °"°  in  diameter.  The  mine  consists  of  a  short  sinuous  pri- 
mary gallery  about  one-half  inch  long,  which  gives  off  at  intervals  about 
ten  short  secondary  galleries  from  each  aide,  but  they  are  not  made  in 
the  same  plane,  next  to  the  sap-wood,  as  in  P.  puberulusy  but  penetrate 
only  the  bark  itself  in  all  directions,  so  that  no  regular  pattern  is  formed* 
The  beetle  is  extremely  numerous,  a  great  many  mines  being  densely 
situated  within  a  square  inch  of  surface.  They  were  observed  in  great 
profusion  in  the  larva,  pupa,  and  beetle  states  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  dur- 
ing August;  in  standing  dead  trees  as  well  as  spruce  stumps;  also  in 
white-pine  stumps.  Many  of  our  observations  on  this  and  the  fore- 
going species,  as  well  as  the  Khagium,  were  made  by  the  side  of  Maquoit 
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street,  Bronswick,  on  land  from  which  timber  was  felled,  as  we  were 
informed,  in  November,  1880,  so  that  the  period  daring  which  the  in- 
sects had  been  at  work  was  known  qnite  exactly. 


Fig.  279.— Chrypturgut  atomtu. 

This  species  has  been  kindly  identified  for  as  by  Dr.  John  L.  Le 
€onte,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  also  prepared  the  following  descrip- 
tion, which  is  mnch  more  complete  than  the  original  description  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Entomological  Society.    (Vol.  II.) 

This  beetle  is  said  by  Eichhoff  (Ear.  Borkenkafer,  166)  to  be  a  syno- 
nym of  Crypturgus  pusillus  Oyllenhal. 

The  heeile. — Slender,  dark,  piceoos,  sbining,  prothorax  distinotly  longer  than  wide, 
flparsely  and  coarsely  punctured ;  elytra  very  finely  not  densely  pubescent,  strie  com- 
posed of  shallow  punctures,  interspaces  as  well  as  the  striie  without  distinct-pnnctu* 
lations.  Length,  1°>™  +.  Head  with  a  broad  short  beak,  slightly  cunvex,  finely  not 
densely  pnuotnlate.  Prothorax  distinctly  longer  than  wide,  slightly  rounded  on  the 
sides,  gradually  narrowed  from  the  middle  to  the  tip ;  disk  transversely  convex,  not 
polished,  but  very  imperceptibly  granulate,  sparsely  and  strongly  punctured.  Elytra 
cylindrical,  not  wider  than  the  prothorax,  conyexly  decliyous  behind;  spanely 
clothed  with  very  short  and  fine  yellowish  pubescence ;  strie  composed  of  rather 
large  shallow  punctures,  interspaces  not  narrower  than  the  strie,  almost  impercep- 
tibly punctulate.  Beneath  nearly  smooth,  sides  of  metastemum  with  a  row  of  punc- 
tures, sides  of  ventral  segments  feebly  punctured.  Legs  piceons,  front  tibi»  with 
five  distinct  acute  teeth  on  the  outer  edge,  which  is  also  sparsely  fHnged  with  long 
yellowish  hairs,  with  a  fine  apical  spine  at  inner  angle ;  tarsi  yellow,  narrow,  third 
Joint  not  dilated.  Antennae  with  the  scape  long,  the  first  Joint  of  the  funiole  large, 
rounded ;  second  indistinct,  closely  connected  with  the  club,  which  is  large,  oval, 
not  pointed,  solid,  polished,  and  corneous,  except  along  the  apical  margin,  where 
there  is  a  spongy  sensitive  band. 

4.  The  pine-timber  beetle. 
Piiyophiharus  vMterariua  (Fitch). 

This  bark-borer  has  been  noticed  on  p.  713.  We  foand  numbers  of 
them  at  Branswick  in  Aagast,  1881,  whicb  were  identified  as  snch  by 
Dr.  Horn,  under  the  bark  of  a  sprace,  which  had  been  cut  down  the 
preceding  November;  a  few  larvae  occurred  with  these. 

5.  Hylurgopa  pinif ex  Fiteh, 

This  species,  noticed  on  p.  722,  as  occurring  in  pine  stumps,  was  also 
found  mining  under  the  bark  of  spruce  stumps  of  trees  felled  in  No- 
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vember^  1880.  The  track  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  roots,  and 
is  slightly  sinaoas,  2  or  3  inches  long ;  3°"°"  wide,  while  the  diameter  of 
the  hole  for  the  exit  of  the  beetle  is  2^  to  3^°^  in  diameter. 

6.  Cupe$  o&Hoolor  West  wood. 

Order  Coleoptbra  ;  family  Cupssidjb. 

This  beetle  has  been  foand  by  Mr.  G.  Hant  apon  or  among  sprace 
boards  in  a  tannery  in  northern  New  York;  hence  he  thinks  it  may  be 
a  spmce  insect. 

7.  The  pine  lonqicorn  borer. 

Monohammu8  confuaor  Kirby. 
Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Cbrambtcid^. 

This  common  and  pernicious  borer  has  been  described  and  flgnred  on 
pages  685--694.  It  occurred  under  the  bark  of  dead  spruces  at  Bruns- 
wick, August  3  and  27.  At  the  latter  date  three  sets  of  the  larvse 
occurred— one  measuring  about  6°"°^^  another  9°^°",  and  a  third  from  16 
to  20°^°^  in  length.  There  were  no  fully  grown  worms.  It  is  possible 
that  the  eggs  from  which  those  came  were  laid  in  the  early  summer; 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  deposited  by  the  female  during  the 
previous  summer,  as  the  beetle  is  not  to  be  seen  except  from  June  to 
«arly  September. 

8.  The  long-leooed  mblanophila. 

Melanophila  longipes. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Buprestid^. 

This  beetle  is  thought  by  Mr.  George  Hunt  to  bore  into  the  wood  of 
the  spruce,  as  he  has  found  it  on  charred  spruce  timber  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  it  depredates  on  this  tree. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  larva. 

The  beetle, — Body  deep  block,  immaculate ;  thorax  with  an  ob- 
solete indented  line;  Bcutel  small,  subangnlated ;  elytra  finely 
granulated ;  an  obtuse,  obsolete,  elevated  line  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  tip ;  tip  abruptly  terminated  by  a  small  spine  in  the  center ; 
beneath  polished,  slightly  tinged  with  violaceous.  Tarsi  of  the 
intermediate  and  posterior  feet  elongated,  as  long  or  longer  than 
the  tibia ;  first  joint  equal  to  tho  three  following  ones  conjointly ; 
fourth  joint  bilobate,  very  short.  Found  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Western  States.    (Say.) 

Le  Oonte    states    that   it  inhabits   Pennsylvania, 
Kansas,  and  the  Lake  Superior  region ;  that  it  is  very 
•closely  related  to  the  European  Jf.  appendiculatay  but    ^o-  Mo.-jf«zano. 
on  comparison  the  thorax  is  less  rounded  on  the  sides,      s^hdrf.^*^*'" 
which  are.  less  sinuate  posteriorly.    As  in  that  species, 
the  sculpture  is  very  indistinct  at  the  middle  and  the  small  carina  at  the 
basal  angles  nearly  parallel  with  the  margin.    The  elytra  are  more  grad- 
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ually  narrowed  behind,  and  the  apex  is  rectilinearly  attenuated  firom  the 
sntare,  while  in  M.  appendiculata  the  inner  oatline  of  the  tip  is  coucave, 
thoagh  not  so  mach  so  as  in  M.  atrapurpurea.  The  tip  of  the  abdomen, 
as  in  the  others  of  this  group,  is  slightly  emarginate,  with  the  angles 
acute. 

Bather  long  and  slender  larvae,  with  the  segment  next  behind  the 
head  much  narrower  than  in  OhrysobothriSj  occurred  in  abandanoe 
under  the  bark  of  a  dead  spruce  at  Brunswick,  August  27.  They  were 
nearly  fully  grown.  The  larvae  of  either  this  or  an  allied  species  also 
occurred  under  the  bark  of  a  sprace  near  the  Glen  House,  near  Gk>r- 
ham,  N.  H.,  July  22. 

9.  Melanopkila  sp. 

(PI.  xvu,  Fig.  4;  XXII,  Fig.  1.) 

Head  of  moderate  ^ize.  Antennte  very  short,  S-Jointed ;  seooDd  joint  maoh  shorter 
than  long;  third  very  short  and  hlnnt,  mnoh  more  so  than  the  unknown  (spmoe) 
genns,  or  in  Chrysobothris  or  Diceroa.  Lahrnm  mnch  as  in  the  other  genera  men- 
tioned ;  rather  narrow,  and  moderately  fuU  on  the  front  edge.  Maxillary  lobe  well 
developed,  with  a  spine  pointing  inwards ;  maxillary  palpi  with  the  second  joint  m 
long  as  the  first.  Labium  slightly  indented  in  the  middle,  but  so  slightly  ao  that  it 
can  not  be  represented  in  a  figure.  Mandibles  tridentate.  Prothorax  nnuanallj 
short,  about  half  as  long  as  broad,  the  sides  well  rounded ;  the  roughened  ohitinoiis 
disk  is  very  small,  not  much  over  one- third  as  wide  as  the  entire  segment ;  it  is  round, 
slightly  longer  than  broad,  inclosing  a  narrow  inverted  V,  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  disk.  On  the  under  idde  the  disk  is  subtrapezoidal,  widening  at  base, 
the  sides  hollowed  out,  and  narrower  than  long.  The  meeo  and  metathoracic  seg- 
ments unusually  long,  and  of  the  same  size,  being  about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  the 
prothorax.  First  abdominal  a  little  shorter  than  the  second  abdominal  segment ; 
segments  2  and  8  of  the  same  size,  and  very  fuU  and  rounded  on  the  sides.  The 
ninth  segment  somewhat  narrower  than  the  eighth,  and  the  tenth  is  one-thira  to 
one-half  as  wide  as  the  ninth.  Length,  12  to  19™™ ;  in  one  12™™  long  the  prothorax 
is  1™™  long  and  2.5™™  broad ;  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  about  1.5™™  broad. 

This  is  evidently  a  species  of  MelanophUa,  and  differs  from  the  other 
genera  mentioned  in  the  short  and  wide  prothoracic  segment,  in  the 
very  small  disk  inclosing  a  narrow  Vi  and  being  trapezoidal  beneath, 
while  the  abdominal  segments  are  very  convex,  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion to  the  prothorax.  It  may  also  be  identified  by  the  very  slightly 
bilobed  labinm  and  well-developed  maxillae. 

This  is  No.  2  ^^  unknown  Baprestid  larva,"  on  the  sprace,  p.  228  of 
Bulletin  7,  and  No.  4,  p.  241,  on  the  hemlock. 

10.  Flat-headed  spruce  borer. 
Melanopkila  sp. 

In  the  form  and  size  of  the  head,  prothorax,  and  body,  inclnding  the 
tenth  segment,  closely  like  Dicerca,  but  the  sculpturing  is  decidedly 
different.  The  description  of  the  proportions  of  the  prothorax  and  suc- 
ceeding segments  of  the  body  in  Dicerca  will  apply  to  this  species.  The 
prothoracic  disk  is,  however,  very  different;  it  is  transversely  rounded- 
oval,  very  regular  in  shape,  and  smaller  than  the  disk  of  Dicerca;  it  is 
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considerably  wider  than  long,  and  the  sides  are  well  roanded ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  disk  is  slightly  convex  and  covered  with  short  linear  chiti- 
nons  raised  markings,  which  do  not,  however,  form  curvilinear  lines, 
except  in  a  slight  degree  on  the  hinder  edge,  especially  in  the  inverted 
V*  The  V-shaped  mark  is  much  as  in  Ghrysobothris.  The  raised  mark- 
ings on  the  disk  dififer  decidedly  from  those  of  Ghrysobothris  in  not 
being  round  dots,  but  transversely  linear  in  form.  The  apex  of  the  V 
is  not  inclosed  in  a  square  area,  as  in  Dicerca,  and  the  V  is  much  nar- 
rower. The  disk  on  the  under  side  of  the  prothoracic  segment  is  much 
as  on  the  upper,  the  V  being  represented  by  a  simple  median  line.  A 
pair  of  mesothoracic  stigmata,  and  eight  abdominal  pairs.  Head  of  the 
same  size  as  in  Dicerca.  Labrum  much  rounded  on  the  front  edge,  and 
much  more  contracted  at  the  insertion  in  the  fleshy  clypeus  than  in 
Ghrysobothris.  AntennsB  with  the  second  joint  a  little  longer  than  in 
Dicerca,  the  third  joint  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  second  joint, 
tomentose  and  rounded  at  tip.  Labium  longer,  fuller,  more  rounded 
on  the  front  edge,  and  a  little  narrower  than  in  Dicerca,  the  edge  not 
being  notched.  It  is  more  contracted  at  base  than  in  Dicerca,  and  the 
rudimentary  palpi  are  more  distinct  than  in  Ghrysobothris  or  Dicerca. 
MaxiDsB  a  little  slenderer  than  in  Dicerca  and  Ghrysobothris,  three- 
jointed  ;  maxillary  lobe  much  narrower,  one-third  less  so  than  in  Dicerca, 
but  not  reaching  beyond  the  distal  end  of  the  second  palpal  joint.  The 
two  palpal  joints  are  a  little  longer  and  slenderer  than  in  Dicerca;  first 
joint  much  narrower  than  in  Dicerca,  the  second  joint  conical  at  tip, 
and  as  long  as  the  first  is  thick. 

Entire  length,  20™";  length  of  prothorax,3""";  breadth,  6""";  breadth 
of  eighth  abdominal  segment,  2.5""". 

This  is  not  an  Ancylocheira  nor  Anthaxia,  according  to  Perris'  figures, 
but  is  related  to  Melanophila.  Unlike  the  larvsa  of  this  genus,  how- 
ever, it  has  no  <^  unguiform  spine,"  but  three  equal  radiating  spines  on 
the  tip  of  the  lobe,  while  the  lingula  is  entire.  It  can  not  be  a  Buprestis 
(B.  maculiventris)  as  it  differs  from  Buprestis  (Ancylocheira)  as  de- 
scribed bj  Perris,  in  the  entire  labium  and  the  much  longer  labrum,  as 
well  as  the  much  shorter  lobe  of  the  maxilla  and  in  the  marking  of  the 
prothorax. 

It  occurred  on  the  spruce  at  the  Glen,  White  Mts.,  IT.  H.,  and  under 
the  bark  of  spruce,  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  August  27. 

11.  Asemum  moestum,  • 

We  cut  out  from  a  spruce  at  Keene  Flats,  Adirondacks,  a  dead  speci- 
men of  this  species ;  it  probably  not  infrequently  bores  into  this  tree. 

12.  The  white-pine  weevil. 
Pissodes  atroU  Peck. 

This  common  weevil,  which  is  described  and  figured  on  p.  734,  we  have 
found  the  past  season  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  AugU8t^^a|;^^runswick, 
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under  the  bark  of  the  spmoe.  The  cells,  like  those  foand  in  the  pine 
branches,  were  situated  under  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  spraoee  6-12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  contained  the  pupa  or  more  commonly  the 
imago.    The  beetles  were  also  found  flying  about  at  this  date. 

13.  The  ribbed  rhaoium. 


Mkaginm  Uneatum  Olivier. 

Already  described  on  p.  704,  this  insect  occurred  in  the  larva  state  in 
abundance  under  the  bark  of  spruce  stumps  and  standing  trees,  loosen- 
ing the  bark,  but  never  doing  any  mischief,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  to 
.the  living  tree.  Small  larvsa,  only  4  or  5""°  in  length,  occurred  in 
spruce  stumps  August  25,  while  others  were  14'°"  long.  Fully  grown 
ones  occurred  in  neighboring  pine  stumps,  and  one,  after  having  been 
kept  in  confinement  until  the  last  of  September  went  into  the  pupa 

state.  The  eggs  from  which  the  snoialler 
ones  hatched  were  probably  laid  in  the 
early  summer ;  the  trees  containing  these 
grubs  were  cut  down  in  November,  1880, 
so  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  larva 
lives  more  than  one  year. 

14.  Xjflotrechui  undulaius  Say. 

This  longicom  is  with  little  doubt  a  borer 
in  the  spruce  (see  Lintner  Ent.  Contr.  rv, 
96),  and  I  have  beaten  it  out  of  spruce 
trees  at  the  epd  of  July.  I  have  also  re- 
ceived it  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  it 
occurs  in  Northern  New  York  according 
to  Mr.  Hunt. 

AFFEGTINO  THE  LEAVES. 

15.  The  spruce-bud  worm. 
Tortrix  fumiferana  Clemens. 

Order  Lepidoptera;  family  Tortricidje. 

(Plate  Vra,  moth,  figs.  1,  la;  larva,  figs.  Ih,  le. 
Id:  pupa,  1«,  If,  Map,  PI.  XII ;  alao,  for  rav- 
ages, Pis.  XIII  and  XIV.) 

The  most  destructive  enemy  of  the 
spruce  and  fir  in  Lincoln,  Sagadahoc,  and 
Cumberland  Counties,  Me«,  is  the  Spruce- 
bud  worm. 

The  habits  of  this  insect  while  in  confinement  have  been  studied  by 
Prof.  O.  H.  Femald,  formerly  of  the  Maine  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Orono,  Me.,  and  his  acconnt  pablished  in  the  American  Naturalist 
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for  Janaary,  1881.  In  the  acooant  of  the  ravages  of  a  caterpillar  on 
the  spmoes  on  the  coast  of  Maine  in  Bulletin  7  of  the  United  States 
Entomological  Oommission,  we  refer  to  this  insect,  which  we  were  nnable 
to  identify,  as,  after  repeated  search  in  the  latter  part  of  the  snmmer, 
we  failed  to  discover  any  traces  of  the  insect  in  any  stages.  In  oar 
account  we  gave  greater  prominence  to  the  operations  of  borers  and 
bark  beetles  than  to  those  of  this  caterpillar;  and  while  considerable 
damage  was  undoabtedly  done  to  sprnces  and  firs  in  Sagadahoc  and 
Cumberland  Oonnties  by  those  beetles,  from  farther  inquiries  and 
field-work  carried  on  in  June  and  July,  1883,  in  different  parts  of 
Maine,  we  now  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  destruction  of  spruces 
and  firs  along  the  coast  of  the  State  was  mainly  due  to  the  attacks  of 
this  insect. 

The  different  climatic  causes  alleged  to  destroy  forest  trees  in  gen- 
eral, would,  in  the  present  case,  have  ii\jured  pines  and  hard- wood 
trees  as  well  as  spruces  and  firs,  and  the  destruction  would  have  been 
general;  whereas  the  trees  have  been  killed  by  a  caterpillar  which  is 
not  known  to  live  upon  pines  nor  any  trees  but  spruce,  fir,  and  occa- 
sionally the  hemlock  and  larch.  Individual  trees,  or  clumps  of  trees^ 
were  attacked,  whether  in  high  and  exposed  situations  or  in  hollows; 
occasionally  from  such  centers  the  worms  seem  to  have  increased  and 
spread  firom  year  to  year,  until  all  the  trees  in  localities  several  square 
miles  in  extent  were  killed.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  attacks  of  the  larch  worm,  the  defoliation  of  spruces  and  firs  re- 
peated two  and  perhaps  three  summers  is  sufficient  to  either  kill  the 
tree  outright,  or  so  weaken'  it  that  bark-boring  beetles  can  complete 
the  work  of  destruction.  We  are  now  inclined  to  the  opinion,  then, 
that  the  Bud  Tortrix  is  the  sole  or  at  least  main  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  spruces  and  firs  in  Cumberland,  Sagadahoc  and  Lincoln  Coun- 
ties, Me.,  and  that  by  their  attacks  they  render  the  trees  liable  to 
invasion  by  hosts  of  bark  beetles. 

We  next  visited  Harpswell  Neck,  and  found  from  our  own  observa- 
tion and  by  inquiry  from  others  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  spruces 
and  firs  for  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  have  died  within  about  four 
years.  The  pleasure  of  driving  over  this  picturesque  road,  with  its 
striking  northern  harsh  and  wild  scenery  and  frequent  glimpses  of 
Gasco  Bay,  in  former  years  greatly  enhanced  by  riding  through  bits  of 
deep,  dark  spruce  forests,  has  been  not  a  little  marred  by  the  acres  and 
even  square  miles  of  dead  spruces,  stripped  of  their  dark  sea-green  foli- 
age, reduced  to  skeletons,  and  presenting  a  ghastly,  saddening,  and  de- 
pressing sight,  which  border  the  road.  And,  indeed,  one  may  travel 
through  the  spruce  forests  of  the  coast  from  Portland  to  Bockland  and 
meet  with  similar  sights. 

We  visited  late  in  August,  in  company  with  A.  G.  Tenney,  esq.,  the 
farm  of  Mr.  William  Alexander,  passing,  before  reaching  the  road  lead- 
ing to  his  house,  an  area  of  several  acres  from  which  the  spruc»>growth 
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bad  been  oat  ofif  in  conseqaence  of  their  widespread  destruction  by  in- 
sects. Mr.  Alexander  informed  as  that  the  sprace  trees  were,  in  his 
opinion,  killed  by  small  caterpillars  which  have  been  at  work  for  five 
years,  bat  which  were  most  destractive  in  1879.  These  caterpillars  be 
described  as  being  the  young  of  a  small  brown  moth  which  laid  its 
•eggs  in  antamn;  the  caterpillars  hatching  from  them  were  not  inch- 
worms,  bat  when  fally  grown  the  body  tapered  towards  both  ends,  and 
were  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  were  most  destrnctave 
June  20,  when  they  are  seen  among  the  buds  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  where  they  draw  the  leaves  together,  eating  the  bads  and 
not  the  leaves.  He  had  also  seen  borers  in  the  trees,  but  he  thoaiziit 
the  death  of  the  tree  should  be  attributed  to  the  bud- worms  rather 
than  to  the  borers.  As  will  be  seen  further  on,  a  number  of  caterpil- 
lars were  found  by  us  late  this  summer  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
spruce  and  fir,  but  the  worm  observed  by  Mr.  Alexander  was  probably 
•one  of  the  }eaf-rolling  caterpillars,  a  species  of  the  family  Tartricida. 
A  number  of  spruces  and  firs  with  their  leaves  still  on  but  of  a  bright 
red,  were  observed  scattered  along  the  roadside;  but  no  signs  of  leaf- 
irorms  or  borers  were  observed  in  such  trees,  although  the  dead,  leaf- 
less trees  were  infested  with  bark-borers. 

I  was  informed  by  the  late  0.  J.  iNoyes,  esq.,  of  Brunswick,  who  was 
^  summer  resident  at  Merepoint,  that  in  June  and  the  first  week  in  Jalj, 
1878,  the  spruces  and  firs  were  attacked  by  great  numbers  of  <<  little 
measuring  worms,  like  the  currant  worm  in  shape,"  which  eat  the  bads 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  since  1878  they  had  mostly  disappeared, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1881  he  had  noticed  only  four  or  five. 

From  Harpswell  Neck  we  traced  dead  spruces  and  firs  around  to  West 
Bath,  where  extensive  forests  had  been  destroyed  and  numbers  of  dead 
hemlocks  were  observed,  while  the  wood  was  attacked  and  the  bark 
undermined  and  perforated  by  Buprestid  borers,  bark-borers,  and  the 
pine-weevil  {Pissodes  strobi).  We  have  nowhere  seen  hemlock  trees, 
which  are  more  exempt  than  any  other  coniferous  trees  from  the  attacks 
of  insects,  so  much  infested. 

The  death  and  destruction  of  spruce  forests  were  reported  to  as  at 
Sockland,  Me.,  and  ac  Calais,  Me.,  the  destruction  having  been  observed 
by  Mr.  Sewall  at  the  latter  town  in  1879.  From  these  facts  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  perhaps  a  third  of  the  spruce  and  fir  for- 
ests from  near  Portland  to  Calais  have  been  destroyed  by  insects,  most 
of  the  work  of  destruction  having  been  accomplished  fonr  or  five  years 
ago,  during  1878-79. 

Similar  damage  has  been  done  at  points  ten  or  twelve  miles  fh>m  the 
sea  and  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  injury  was  especially  noticed 
in  North  Topsham,  near  the  Bowdoinham  line.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Willis,  the  agent  of  the  Feldspar  works  in  'SoTth  Tops- 
ham,  forwarded  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Packard,  of  Bath,  Me.,  the  spraces  were 
in  1879  attacked  by  borers  and  also  by  small  caterpillars,  <<npt  measar- 
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ing  worms"  (probably  like  those  observed  by  Mr.  Alexander  at  Harps- 
well).  The  trees  thas  defoliated  leaved  oat,  becoming  green  again ;  and 
in  1880  and  1881  the  evil  seemed  to  bediminishing,  as  has  been  noticed 
at  other  places. 

Further  facts  regarding  the  extent  of  the  ravages  of  the  ftprtice  hud-worm 
in  Maine. — The  following  facts  regarding  the  extent  of  the  ravages  of 
this  caterpillar  on  the  coast  of  Maine  were  gathered  during  the  summer 
of  1883,  and  for  want  of  space  omitted  from  the  report  pablished  in  that 
of  the  Entomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  westernmost  locality  at  which  the  spruce  bud- worm  was  observed 
was  on  Peak's  and  other  islands  in  Portland  Harbor,  the  spruce  not 
extending  in  any  great  quantity  west  of  that  city.  The  spruces  about 
Sebago  Lake  were  also  destroyed  by  this  worm  or  a  similar  caterpillar, 
in  1878y  as  we  are  informed  by  Bev.  Mr.  Kellogg,  a  Mr.  Townsend  be- 
ing his  authority.  Around  the  shores  of  Oasco  Bay  and  on  many  of 
the  islandn,  especially  Birch  Island,  Orr's  Island,  Jewell's  Island,  and 
Great  or  Harpswell  Island,  also  on  Harpswell  Neck,  Mere  Point,  Prince's 
Point,  as  well  as  other  peninsulas  extending  into  Gasco  Bay,  wherever 
the  spruces  and  firs  grow  thickly,  extensive  areas  of  these  trees  were 
observed ;  also  similar  masses  of  dead  spruce  were  observed  along  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad,  from  Portland  to  Brunswick,  and  thence  to 
Bath ;  also  on  the  shores  of  Oathance  Biver,  at  and  near  Bowdoinham, 
Me.  Wherever  the  fiords  or  narrow  bays  and  reaches  extend  inland, 
in  Cumberland  and  Sagadahock  as  well  as  Lincoln  Oonnties,  the  spruce 
and  fir  forests  clothing  theur  shores  had  been  invaded  by  this  destruc- 
tive caterpUlar.  Wherever  the  spruces  were  abundant  on  the  Kenne- 
bec Biver,  below  Bath,  particularly  on  the  eastern  side,  at  and  near 
Parker's  Point,  and  also  at  and  west  of  Fort  Popham,  there  were  ex- 
tensive patches  of  dead  spruces.  Similar  but  smaller  masses  of  dead 
spruce  were  observed  along  the  steamer  route  from  Bath  to  Boothbay  - 
Harbor,  at  and  to  the  eastward  of  Southport ;  none  were  observed  on 
Mouse  or  Squirrel  Islands.  In  the  course  of  a  journey,  at  the  end  of 
July,  from  Brunswick  along  the  coast  to  Eastport,  we  were  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  eastern  limits  of  the  ravages  of  this  worm.  Several  clumps  of 
spruces  which  had  just  died  were  seen  on  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  Bailroad 
before  reaching  the  Wiscasset  Station.  At  Waldoboro,  southeast  from 
the  station,  was  an  extensive  area  of  dead  spruces  which  presented  the 
same  characteristic  appearance  as  in  Cumberland  County,  and  for  two 
or  three  miles  beyond  Waldoboro  there  were  to  be  seen  large  masses  of 
dead  spruces  and  firs.  Beyond  Warren  no  dead  spruces  were  to  be  seen ; 
none  were  observed  about  Rockland,  Camden,  Blue  Hill,  or  the  islands 
of  Penobscot  Bay ;  none  on  Mount  Desert,  or  on  the  islands  from  Mount 
Desert  to  East  Machias,  nor  on  the  road  from  East  Machias  to  Lubec, 
although  the  predominant  growth  is  spruce.  No  dead  spruces  were  to 
be  seen  about  Eastport,  nor  along  the  St.  Croix  River,  to  Calais,  and 
none  along  the  railroad  from  St.  Stephen's  to  Yanceborough  and  thence 
5  ENT 53  ^ 
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to  Bangor.  From  personal  observation  and  inquiry  it  is  safe  for  ns  to 
report  that  east  of  the  Penobscot  Kiver,  in  eastern  Maine,  south  of 
Aroostook  County,  there  are  no  areas  of  dead  spruce.  Beturoing  to 
Brunswick  from  Bangor,  the  characteristic  patches  or  large  clumps  of 
dead  spruce  and  fir  were  not  seen  until  we  reached  a  point  south  of 
Richmond,  and  near  Bowdoinham,  on  and  near  tide-water  on  the  Gat- 
hance  Bi  ver.  The  general  absence  of  any  extensive  areas  of  dead  spruces 
around  the  Bangeley  Lakes  and  the  White  Mountains  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  our  report.  It  thus  appears  that  the  injury  from  this  worm 
has  been  confined,  at  least  south  of  Aroostook  County,  to  an  area  on 
the  coast  extending  from  Portland  to  Warren,  and  extending  but  a  few 
miles  inland  from  the  sea  or  tide- water.    (See  map,  Plate  xn.) 

The  injury  resulting  from  the  attacks  of  the  bud-caterpillar  are  char- 
acteristic, as  we  have  stated,  the  trees  dying  in  masses  or  clumps  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  as  if  the  moths  had  spread  out  from  different  cen- 
ters before  laying  their  eg^s  and  the  caterpillars,  hatching,  had  eaten  the 
buds  and  leaves,  and  caused  the  trees  to  locally  perish.  From  all  we 
have  learned  the  past  season  we  are  now  convinced  that  the  spruce  bud- 
worm  (Tortrix  fumiferana)  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  on  the 
coast.  As  remarked  to  us  by  the  Bev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  of  Harpswell,  Me., 
who  has  observed  the  habits  of  these  caterpillars  more  closely  than  any 
one  else  we  have  met,  where  the  worms  have  once  devoured  the  buds 
the  tree  is  doomed.  This,  as  Mr.  Eellogg  remarked,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  in  the  spruce  but  a  few  buds,  usually  two  or  three  at  the 
end  of  a  twig;  if  the  caterpillars  destroy  these  the  tree  does  not  repro- 
duce them  until  the  year  following.  If  any  one  will  examine  the  buds 
of  the  spruce  and  fir  they  will  see  that  this  must  be  the  case.  Hence 
the  ease  with  which  the  attacks  of  this  caterpillar,  when  sufficiently 
abundant,  destroy  the  tree.  We  have  not  noticed  that  the  spruce  and 
fir  throw  out  new  buds  in  July  and  August  after  such  an  invasion,  the 
worm  disappearing  in  June.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hackmatack  or 
larch  when  wholly  or  partly  defoliated  by  the  saw-fly  worm  {Nematns) 
soon  sends  out  new  leaves.  By  the  end  of  August  we  have  observed 
such  leaves  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  In  the  following  spring  a 
larch  which  has  been  stripped  of  its  leaves  the  summer  previous  will 
leave  out  again  freely,  although  the  leaves  are  always  considerably, 
sometimes  one-half,  shorter.  Now,  if  any  one  will  examine  the  leaf  buds 
of  the  larch  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  the 
spruce  and  fir  or  other  species  of  the  genus  Abies^  being  scattered  along 
the  twig  at  intervals  of  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  apart.  Hence  the 
superior  vitality  of  the  larch,  at  least  as  regards  its  power  of  overcom- 
ing or  recuperating  from  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  its  leaves  in  midsum- 
mer. Besides  this,  the  bud- worm  of  the  spruce  and  fir  is  most  active 
and  destructive  in  June,  at  the  time  the  tree  is  putting  forth  its  buds, 
while  the  hackmatack,  which  drops  its  leaves  in  the  autumn,  has  become 
wholly  leaved  out  some  weeks  before  the  saw-fly  worms  appear.    For 
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these  reasons,  while  the  sprace  and  fir  usually  die  if  most  of  the  leaves 
and  buds  are  eaten  after  the  first  season's  attack,  the  larch  may  usually 
survive  the  loss  of  leaves  for  two  seasons  in  succession. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  regarding  the  great  abundance  of  the  bud- 
worm  we  may  cite  information  given  us  by  Prof.  L.  A.  Lee,  of  Bowdoin 
College,  who  observed  the  bud- worms  in  June,  1880,  upon  the  spruces 
at  Prince's  Point,  Brunswick,  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  death  en  masse  of  these  trees.  In  1883  we  visited 
the  locality,  and  many  of  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  for  fuel. 

Professor  Carmichael  of  Bowdoin  College  informs  me  that  he  noticed 
the  ravages  of  these  worms,  or  similar  ones,  on  Jewell's  Island  in  1876. 

From  Bev.  Mr.  Kellogg  we  learned  the  following  interesting  facts  re- 
garding the  appearance  of  a  similar,  most  probably  the  same,  species 
of  caterpillar,  even  upon  the  same  farm  that  was  ravaged  in  1878,  early 
in  this  century.  According  to  Capt.  James  Sinnett  and  Mr.  John  Jor- 
dan, of  Harpswell,  the  spruces  of  Harpswell  and  Orr's  Islands  were  de- 
stroyed in  1807.  Captain  Bishops,  whose  son  made  the  statement  to 
Mr.  Kellogg,  cut  down  the  dead  spruces  on  these  islands  and  worked 
six  weeks  boiling  the  sea- water  with  fuel  thus  obtained,  in  order  to 
make  salt.  This  was  during  the  embargo  which  led  to  the  war  of  1812 
with  Great  Britain.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bud- worm  in  1878 
appeared  on  the  same  farm  on  which  the  spruces  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  worm  in  1807,  or  about  eighty  years  previous. 

During  the  season  of  1886  and  1887,  as  in  1885,  no  traces  of  the  cater- 
pillar or  moth  of  Tortrixfumifera/naj  formerly  so  destructive  to  firs  and 
spruces,  were  discovered.  The  moths  must  be  now  as  rare  as  before 
1878.  G-reat  progress  has  also  been  made  by  the  younger  growth  of 
these  coniferous  trees  in  repairing  the  desolation  caused  by  the  attacks 
of  this  worm. 

Its  Habits  and  Transformations.— The  spruce-bud  worm,  as  we  ob- 
served in  Cumberland  County,  also  at  Phillips,  and  near  the  Bangeley 
Lakes,  on  the  road  from  Phillips  to  Bangeley,  where  the  trees  by  the 
roadside,  as  well  as  in  the  woods,  were  attacked  by  them,  so  that  they 
looked  as  if  a  light  fire  had  passed  through  them,  feeds  upon  the  leaves 
or  needles  of  the  terminal  shoots,  both  the  first  and  previous  year's 
growth.  The  wotm  gnaws  the  base  of  the  needles,  separating  them 
from  the  twig,  meanwhile  spinning  a  silken  thread  by  which  the  needles 
and  bud-scales  are  loosely  attached  to  the  twig;  the  worm  moving 
about  in  the  space  between  the  twig  and  the  loosened  needles  and  bud- 
scales,  and  not,  like  many  leaf-rolling  caterpillars,  living  in  a  regular 
tube. 

The  caterpillar  sometimes  draws  together  two  adjacent  shoots,  but 
this  is  rarely  done;  hence  while  it  is  at  work  it  scarcely  alters  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree,  and  its  presence  is  only  known  when  the  worms 
are  abundant  enough  to  partly  defoliate  the  trees. 

The  worms  in  June,  1883,  were  in  Cumberland  County.  m^t(^bundant 
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where  the  dead  or  partially  dead  spraces  abounded;  bat  individual 
worms  could  be  obtained  by  beating  any  spruce  or  fir  in  any  locality^ 
showing  that  in  years  of  immunity  from  its  attacks  the  insect  is  a  wide- 
spread and  at  times  common  species.  We  found  the  worms  most  abundant 
in  spruces,  firs^  and  even  hemlocks,  July  1  and  2,  between  Phillips  and 
Bangeley,  but  after  passing  through  all  the  Bangeley  Lakes,  and  going 
from  Errol,  N.  H.,  to  Berlin,  Gorham,  Jackson,  and  Conway,  N.  H.,  we 
found  that  the  spruces  and  firs  throughout  Northwestern  Maine  and  the 
White  Mountain  regions  had  suffered  no  widespread  damage.  One  and 
perhaps  two  rather  extensive  tracts  of  dead  spruces  were  observed  at 
a  distance  from  the  stage  road  near  Bangeley,  but  throughout  the  vast 
spruce-dad  forests  observable  from  the  lakes  themselves  no  such  tracts 
of  dead  trees  were  to  be  seen.  On  the  contrary,  the  spruce  forests  of 
the  Bangeley  Lake  region  appeared  to  be  as  green  and  fresh  as  any 
forest  we  have  ever  seen.  The  dead  spruces  at  the  water's  edge  of  the 
middle  lakes  were  evidently  due  to  the  high  water  held  in  by  the 
middle  and  lower  dams  during  the  last  two  years.  As  in  any  forest, 
there  were  individual  dead  trees,  sometimes  small  clumps  of  them, 
where  the  trees  had  died  as  the  results  of  tornadoes  or  of  borers.  The 
persons  living  by  the  lakes,  lumbermen  and  others,  informed  us  that 
there  had  been  no  extensive  destruction  of  evergreen  trees  in  this 
region. 

The  spruce-bud  worm  attains  its  full  size  and  stops  feeding,  ready  to 
transform  to  a  chrysalis,  in  Cumberland  County,  by  the  20th  to  30th  of 
June,  and  about  the  Bangeley  Lakes  and  in  the  White  Mountain  region 
a  few  days  or  nearly  a  week  later. 

When  about  to  change  to  a  pupa  it  remains  in  its  rude  shelter  or 
hiding  place  under  the  loosened  leaves  of  the  shoot,  where  it  turns  to 
a  chrysalis,  without  spinning  a  regular,  even,  thin  cocoon.  It  remains 
in  the  chrysalis  state  about  six  days.  Those  pupating  at  Brunswick, 
Me.,  June  28  and  29,  issued  as  moths  July  4  and  5.  When  the  moth  is 
ready  to  break  forth  from  the  pupa,  the  latter  wriggles  part  way  out  of 
its  hiding  place,  and  the  moth  issues,  leaving  the  rent  pupa  skin  pro- 
jecting half  way  out  of  the  end  of  the  shoot.  The  moths  ttien  appear 
from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  July.  July  16,  after  our  return  from  an 
absence  of  two  weeks,  we  found  that  the  moths  of  both  sexes  had  issued 
and  that  the  females  had  laid  their  eggs  in  curious  little  patches  on  the 
sides  of  the  breeding-box.  They  must  have  issued  about  the  5th  to  7th 
of  July,  and  immediately  laid  their  eggs,  as  in  one  patch  the  shells  were 
empty,  with  a  small  orifice  in  the  shell,  out  of  which  the  larv»  had  crept 
Another  patch  was  found  with  a  dark  spot  in  each  egg  showing  the 
head  of  the  embryo  caterpillar;  these  hatched  July  18, 19.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  embryo  develops,  and  the  caterpillar  hatches,  in  about 
ten  days  after  the  eggs  are  laid. 

The  eggs  are  very  curious  and  very  unlike  those  of  most  moths.  They 
are  pale  green,  scale-like,  broad,  flat  beneath,  moderately  convex  above^ 
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oval  cylindrical,  a  little  longer  than  broad,  and  in  all  those  which  I  ex- 
amined, both  those  containing  the  embryos  and  those  which  were  empty, 
the  surface,  contrary  to  Professor  Fernald's  statement,  was  nnder  a  lens 
seen  to  be  finely  but  irregularly  granulated.  The  shell  is  thin,  and  at 
first  unusually  soft.  Length,  0.9  to  1.4°»°»;  breadth,  0.8  to  1™«».  The 
patches  were  about  3™"^  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  as  many  as  thirty 
eggs.  The  eggs  overlapped  each  other  irregularly,  leaving  about  a 
third  or  fourth  of  the  surface  of  each  egg  exposed. 

From  the  form  and  size  of  the  egg-mass  it  is  evidently  attached  by  the 
moth  to  a  terminal  twig.  The  caterpillars  on  hatching,  as  Fernald  ob- 
serves, do  not  eat  the  shell.  They  hatch  about  or  soon  after  the  middle 
of  July,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  caterpillars  become  partly,  per- 
haps almost  wholly,  grown  before  the  end  of  autumn,  and  pass  the  winter 
among  the  terminal  shoots  of  the  tree,  to  finish  their  transformations  the 
following  June  and  July.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  but  a  single  brood  of 
caterpillars.  Professor  Fernald,  in  his  article  in  the  American  Naturalist, 
describes  the  process  of  egg-laying.  He  has  bred  from  the  worms  an 
ichneumon  {Pimpla  conquisitor)^  several  dipterous  parasites  and  a  hair- 
snake.  We  have  found  the  iusect  to  be  remarkably  free  from  parasites, 
having  bred  about  twenty-five  of  the  moths  without  rearing  any  para- 
sites. 

Larva,  Jlr$t  stage,— When  first  hatched  the  yooDg  caterpillar  is  nniformly  pale  pea- 
green,  with  a  yellowish  tint.  Head  dark  brown,  bat  the  cervical  shield  pale  amber, 
with  two  dark  dots  on  the  hinder  edge ;  hairs  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  body  is  thick; 
length  2.5™™.  At  this  time  the  yonug  worms  are  very  active,  letting  themselves 
down  by  a  thread  as  readily  as  when  faliy  grown. 

Larva  brforelast  molL—Bndj  not  qaite  so  thick  as  fall-fed  worm;  more  nniformly 
rust-red  brown;  the  piliferons  warts  daller  in  color,  sometimes  not  mnch  paler  than 
the  rest  of  the  body  towards  the  head,  thongh  higher  and  more  distinct  towards  the 
end  of  the  body..  Head  black  and  prothoracio  shield  black,  the  latter  pale  on  front 
margin ;  no  well-marked,  broad,  lateral,  yellowish-brown  band  such  as  characterizes 
the  adult.    Length  12  to  13™™. 

Larva  (fulUfed).— Body  unusually  thick  and  stout,  tapering  gradually  from  the 
middle  to  the  end,  and  slightly  flattened  from  above,  as  usual ;  head  not  quite  so  wide 
as  the  body,  of  the  usual  form,  dark,  almost  black- brown,  but  lighter  than  before  the 
last  molt;  mouth-parts  dark,  with  paler  membranous  rings  at  the  articulations; 
antennae  with  the  terminal  Joint  black. 

Prothoracic  shield  pale  brown,  paler  than  the  body,  with  a  pair  of  dark  blotches  on 
the  hinder  edge  in  the  middle,  and  other  scattered,  smaller,  dark.  Irregular  blotches, 
of  which  two  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  front  edge,  the  latter  pale  whitish. 
Body  rich  umber-brown,  diffused  with  olive-green,  especially  on  the  sutures;  with 
very  conspicuous  and  showy,  large,  whitish-yellow,  piliferous  warts,  forming  flat- 
tened minute  tubercles,  with  a  dark  center  from  which  the  hair  arises.  On  the  top 
of  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments  is  a  transverse  row  of  four  such  warts  on 
each  segment ;  on  the  vppor  side  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  four  warts  arranged 
in  a  short  trapezoid ;  they  are  far  apart  transversely,  but  unusually  near  together 
antero-posterior  to  the  body ;  on  the  penultimate  segment  is  a  median,  broad,  light* 
yellowish  spot  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the  segment;  a  large,  round,  convex  area,  form- 
ing the  supra-anal  plate,  from  which  arise  about  six  fine,  long,  pale-brown  hairs. 
Anal  legs  spreading,  with  two  or  three  piliferous  callosities ;  the  terminal  segment  and 
anal  legs  concolorous,  with  an  irregular,  broad,  pale-yellowish,  lateral  band  reaching 
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to  the  prothoraoic  segment,  and  Rlightly  tinged  with  fermginons.  In  thia  band,  on 
the  side  of  each  segment,  is  a  pale-whitish,  flattened  wart,  directly  in  front  of  and 
adjoining  the  spiracle ;  along  the  narrow,  lateral,  fleshy  ridge  on  each  segment  is  a 
long,  narrow,  pale-yellowish  wart.  Beneath  dnll,  livid  greenish,  with  (on  each  seg- 
ment) a  transverse  row  of  fonr  bright-yellowish  warts,  concolorons  with  thoee  above; 
the  two  inner  ones  are  minute,  the  onter  ones  much  larger.  Thoracis  legs  black- 
brown  ;  the  fonr  pairs  of  abdominal  median  legs  are  pale,  almost  whitish ;  all  the 
hairs  are  fine  and  light-brown  in  color,  and  one-half  as  long  as  the  body  is  broad. 
Length  19"»". 

Pupa. — Body  very  thick,  the  thorax  especially  nnnsaally  swollen ;  the  body,  soon 
after  changing,  pale  horn-colored,  striped  with  brown ;  antennie  and  legs  dark  horn- 
color  or  dnll  tan-brown ;  wings  pale,  with  the  veins  dark ;  the  thorax  pale  horn, 
spotted  with  dark  tan-brown,  with  three  irregalar,  dark,  dorsal  stripes ;  meso-aoatel- 
lum  and  metanotum  dark ;  abdominal  segments  above,  with  two  rows  of  stout  spines ; 
a  lateral  row  o£  dark  spots,  and  a  median  spot  on  the  two  basal  segments ;  similar 
spots  on  the  succeeding  segments  lengthened  and  connecting  the  lateral  spots.  Bo- 
neath  are  two  irregular  rows  of  diffuse  spots ;  the  hinder  edge  of  the  segments  dark- 
ened ;  the  terminal  segment  uniform  dark,  shining,  tan-brown,  ending  in  a  long,  atoot 
point,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two  tightly-curled  spines,  and  two  stouter  bat  less 
curled  larger  ones  at  the  end,  arising  from  a  common  base.    Length  12°^. 

Moth.^A  large  species,  with  a  stout  body  and  large  broad,  oblong  fore  wings; 
the  oosta  not  excavated  towards  the  apex,  but  fhll  and  regularly  though  slightly 
curved,  the  apex  being  rectangular ;  head  and  body  umber-brow  n.  Palpi  very  stout ; 
terminal  Joint  short.  Fore  wings  umber-brown,  the  brown  sometimes  replaced  by  mat- 
red  ;  ground-color  bluish-slate ;  on  the  inner  fourth  of  the  costal  edge  are  fonr  unequal, 
triangular,  brown  spots,  the  second  and  fourth  connecting  with  an  elongated  trans- 
verse brown  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  wing.  From  a  point  at  or  just  within  the 
middle  of  the  costa  a  very  oblique,  distinct,  broad,  brown  band  crosses  the  wing  in  a 
zigzag  course,  ending  at  or  near  the  outer  third  of  the  internal  edge  of  the  wing.  This 
broad  band  extends  out  towards  or  connects  with  a  preapical  brown  patch  on  the 
costa;  it  also  sends  an  angle  inwards  behind  the  median  vein,  and  again  another  angle 
outward  opposite  the  inwardly-directed  angle.  There  are  often  two  distinct,  coetal, 
whitish  dots  (sometimes  wanting)  Just  before  the  apex,  while  the  apex  itself  is  brown. 
There  is  also  a  large  brown  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  wings  near  the  outer  edge. 
There  are  numerous  fine,  short,  transverse,  brown  lines  dividing  the  wing  into  sqnsrea 
or  checks,  bordered  with  brown.  The  bands  and  short  lines  are  more  or  lees  oonfluent 
or  separate,  varying  much  in  this  respect.  Some  females  differ  in  the  umber-brown, 
being  bright  rust-red^  and  the  clay-blue  pale  ferruginous  brown,  while  the  broad, 
median,  zigzag  band  is  umber-brown  on  the  edges  and  bright  rust-red  in  the  middle, 
and  the  wing  is  covered  with  an  irregular  net- work  made  by  the  short  transverse  and 
longitudinal  dark-brown  lines  inclosing  rust-red  or  smoky-red  patches. 

Legs,  body,  and  hind  wings  glistening  umber-brown ;  tarsi  ringed  with  pale  brown. 
The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  very  stout,  that  of  the  male  ending  in  a  long,  distinct, 
hairy  tuft.  Described  from  perfectly  fresh  specimens,  five  males,  eight  females. 
Length  of  body,  9  to  10™™ ;  of  fore  wing,  10  to  12™™ ;  expanse  of  wings,  19  to  22"™- 

10.  The  spruce  nbmatus. 

Nematus  integer  Say. 

Order  Htmenoptbra  ;  family  Tenthrbdinidjs. 

(Plate  XXVn,  figs.  6,  6a,  6&,  6c.) 

Although  this  insect  is  not,  so  far  as  known,  especially  destructive  to 
evergreen  trees,  yet  it  is  common  over  the  l^orthem  States  and  may  at 
times  prove  obnoxions.    It  occurs  on  the  spruce  in  Maine  in  the  latter 
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part  of  summer,  and  feeds  separately,  uot  being  gregarious  as  in  most 
species  of  Lophyrus  or  the  Larch  Nematus.  It  is  possible  that  the  fly 
escapes  from  the  cocoon  in  the  autumn,  but  as  a  rule  it  without  doubt 
passes  the  winter  in  the  cocoon,  the  fly  making  its  appearance  in  the 
late  spring  and  early  part  of  June,  specimens  having  been  found  dead 
in  the  breeding-box  in  the  middle  of  May. 

Larva.^The  body  is  long,  broader  than  the  head ;  pale  pea-green ;  of  the  color  of 
the  leaves  of  the  sprnce  among  which  it  feeds.  The  head  is  smooth,  of  the  same 
color  as  the  body,  with  a  dark  patch  extending  upward  behind  each  eye.  Body  not 
spotted,  but  with  a  dorsal  dark-green  stripe,  bordered  on  each  side  with  whitish 
glaucous  green.  Along  the  body  is  a  lateral  conspicuous  broad  white  stripe,  the 
stripe  much  scaUoped  below.  Body  beneath  and  abdominal  legs  uniformly  green ; 
thoracic  legs  pale  honey-yellow,  except  at  base.    Length,  17«». 

Cocoon.— Of  the  usual  oval  cylindrical  form ;  of  a  pale  horn  color,  of  the  usual 
density,  the  walls  being  opaque.    Leugth,  13™°> ;  diameter,  4<°™. 

Saw-fly  (imago)  [two  females]. — ^Antenn»  nine-jointed ;  flageUum  minutely  hir- 
sute, seven- jointed,  the  two  basal  joints  of  flagellum  equal  in  length ;  head  and  body 
dull  amber  yeUow  (testaceous) ;  eyes  black  ;  ocelli  situated  in  a  dark-brown  patch ; 
a  black  irregularly  triangular  spot  above  the  insertion  of  each  antenna,  being  situ- 
ated in  a  pit  between  the  eyes  and  the  inuer  edge  of  the  broad  orbits.  A  single 
minute  triangular  black  spot  between  the  antenn» ;  clypeus,  labrum,  and  palpi  pale 
dull  amber  (testaceous),  concolorous  with  the  head ;  the  mandibles  dark  at  tips. 

Prothorax  above  not  spotted.  Mesonotum  with  three  longitudinal,  dark,  broad 
stripes;  prsescutum  dusky  reddish  brown,  ^ale*on  the  sides;  on  the  middle  of  each 
half  of  the  scutum  a  broad  blackish  band  reaching  the  front  edge,  but  not  extending 
posteriorly  behind  a  x>oint  parallel  with  the  apex  of  the  scutellum.  Behind  and  be- 
tween the  ends  of  these  dark  bands  are  two  small  dark  spots.  Scutellum  on  the 
posterior  half  dark  brown ;  the  metascutum  is  black.  Sides  of  the  thorax  and  beneath 
pale  faded  amber  (testaceous),  with  a  triangular  black  spot  on  the  sides  of  the  pro- 
thorax  below  and  iu  fh>nt  of  the  wings. 

Abdomen  of  the  same  color  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  on  the  sides  and  beneath 
with  a  greenish  tinge ;  above  black,  especially  towards  the  base,  next  to  the  thorax ; 
the  segments  above  being  banded  transversely  with  black  on  segments  1  to  8,  the 
bands  growing  shorter  (transversely)  behind,  until  on  the  eighth  segment  the  dark 
band  is  scarcely  wider  than  long ;  the  black  bands  extend  on  each  side  of  the  front 
edge  of  each  segment,  forming  a  poinfc  on  each  side.  Under  side  of  meso-  and  meta- 
thorax  a  little  dusky. 

Fore  and  middle  pair  of  legs  testaceous ;  extreme  tips  of  tibiie  and  tarsal  joints 
with  a  very  narrow  black  ring ;  last  tarsal  joint  with  the  pad  (pulvillus)  and  end  of 
claws  dark.  Hind  legs :  femora  in  color  testaceous ;  tibi»  a  little  dusky,  paler 
towards  the  femora ;  all  the  tarsal  joints  equally  dusky.  Ovipositor  at  base  reddish 
horn  color,  tip  blackish.  Wings  with  the  veins  blackish  brown ;  costal  edge  paler ; 
stigma  dark  testaceous ;  four  subcostal  cells,  the  first  or  innermost  four-sided,  sub- 
quadrate.  Length  of  antenna,  r>B^ ;  length  of  body  without  antennie,  9^'^ ;  length 
of  a  fore  wing,  8™™. 

This  agrees  in  all  respects  with  Mr.  Norton's  description  of  Nematus 
integer  Say,  var.  a  (Trans.  Amer.  Ent.,  i,  p.  216).  It  is  recorded  from 
Maine,  Massachosetts,  Oonnecticnt,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  In- 
diana. It  thns  seems  to  be  a  widely  distributed  species.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  Say's  N.  vertehratm  and  to  Norton's  N.  trilineatusy  but  the  pale 
fore  and  middle  tarsi  and  the  greenish  tint  distinguish  it.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  larva  is  taken  from  Bulletin  7,  U.  S.  Ent.  Oomm.,  p.  234, 

IfO.  20.  digitized  by  LjOC 
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17.  The  fir  harlequin  caterpillar. 

Olygia  verrioolar  Qrote. 
Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  NocxuiDiE. 

Late  in  sammer  iu  Maine,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  fir  and  spmoe, 
is  to  be  foand  a  singularly  hamped  and  spotted  caterpillar,  with  four 
pairs  of  abdominal  legs.* 

Professor  Riley  writes  me  as  follows  regarding  this  insect: 

The  same  species  was  also  foand  in  Virginia  Joly  5,  feeding  on  birch,  walnat,  and 
one  also  on  dead  oak  leaves,  on  wliicli  later  all  were  feeding. 

The  Virginia  specimens  were  all  parasitized  except  one,  from  which  the  moth 
issned  Jaly  2*2. 

b 


^ 


Fio.  282.^0^^  9€rtieolor:  a,  from  blown  speoimen,  Man  dd;  &,  firom  aloohoUo,  Brif^iam  dH. 

Xarra.— Body  short,  much  swoUen  on  the  second  ring  behind  the  head  and  the 
first  abdominal  segment,  and  hamped  between  the  last  and  the  penaltimate  abdomi- 
nal legs.  Head  very  small,  striped  with  black.  Groand  tint  a  wood  color  mottled 
with  gray  and  black,  with  scattered  white  spots.  An  irregnlar  lilac  dorsal  band. 
A  pair  of  conspicnoas  white  dots  on  the  hamp  behind  the  head,  and  another  pair  on 
the  posterior  hamp.  Body  very  mnch  variegated  In  tints  and  it  is  difflcnlt  to  dewribe 
briefly  all  the  details  of  the  markings.    Length,  12  to  14»». 

Pttpa. —Body  short  and  thick ;  the  end  of  the  abdomen  annsoaUy  blunt,  and 
roanded.  Cremaster  (or  terminal  spine)  rndlmentary,  minnte,  with  two  outwardly 
curved  divergent  long  slender  spines.    Length,  10™">. 

18.  Nootuid  larva. 

This  IToctuid  larva  occurred  on  the  spmce  in  Maine. 

Xarva. —Body  a  little  higher  than  wide,  especiaUy  posteriorly.  Head  small, 
ronnded,  somewhat  bilobed,  not  quite  so  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment,  which  is 
narrower  than  the  two  succeeding  segments  and  narrower  than  the  metathoracic 
segment  The  body  is  thickest  and  highest  in  the  middle.  On  the  third  segment 
from  the  end  is  a  conspicnous  hump  somewhat  divided,  with  a  pair  of  lesser  tubercles 
behind.  Anal  legs  oblique  and  rather  long  and  large.  Body  velvety  brown,  but 
with  somewhat  of  a  reddish  tinge.  On  each  segment  a  large  triangular  area,  the 
apex  directed  backwards.  Also  on  each  segment  a  transverse  row  of  black  warts 
and  two  in  front,  so  that  the  four  dorsal  warts  are  in  a  trapezoid.  The  side  of  the 
hump  near  the  end  of  the  body  is  paler  and  in  front  is  a  lateral  conspicuous  yellowish 
streak.    Length,  11«°™. 

19.  Kootuid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  occurred  in  the  Adirondacks  at  Eeene  Flats^  in  June. 

Larva, — It  was  pale  green,  the  color  of  the  spruce  leaves,  of  the  usual  smooth  form, 
with  five  white  distinct  lines.    Head  shining  and  green.     Length,  15™™. 


*  Described  by  Grote  in  Can.  Ent.,  vii,  Pi.  1,  fig.  4.    See  also  Smith,  £nt.  Amer., 
Aug.,  1889,  p.  119.  rooaIr> 
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20.  The  spruce  thbrina. 
Therinafervidaria  Htibner. 

This  common  insect  feeds  in  Maine  on  the  sprace,  as  the  papa  was 
found  early  in  Angnst,  and  the  moth  was  disclosed  August  21.  The 
larva  was  unfortunately  not  described.  Abbot  bred  it  in  Georgia  from 
the  Halesia  diptera,  and  from  his  manuscript  sketches,  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histoiy,  we  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing description.    The  pupa  is  described  from  our  own  specimen. 

Zarva,^Bodj  cylindrioal,  smooth ;  head  of  the  same  width  as  the  body,  which  is 
yellowish  green  above,  pale  purplish  below.  Two  fine,  blackish,  lateral  lines,  with 
a  pale  line  above. 

Pupa. — Rather  slender,  whitish  gray,  slashed  and  spotted  with  brown  on  the  side, 
bat  much  less  so  than  in  Tk,  semintidaria ;  head,  thorax,  and  wings  nearly  unspotted ; 
terminal  spine  and  bristles  as  in  Tk,  Beminudaria,    Length,  12™™. 

Moth, — Pale  ocherous,  more  so  than  usual,  head  and  front  of  the  thorax  and 
antennse  deep  ocherous.  Wings  dusky,  speckled  with  smoky  spots  (thouj^h  varying 
in  degree  of  irroration).  Wings  well  angulated,  the  angle  of  the  fore  wings  often 
acute,  on  the  hind  wings  forming  a  ulight  tail.  Outer  line  dark  brown,  bordered 
externally  wi  th  ocherous.  Inner  line  situated  eithei:  on  or  a  little  within  the  inner  third 
of  the  wing,  a  little  curved.  Discal  dot  dark,  distinct,  sometimes  wanting  on  the 
hind  wings.  Outer  line  sinuate,  or  zigsag,  varying  greatly,  the  angle  on  the  first 
median  venule  being  slight  or  very  marked  on  both  wings ;  on  the  hind  wings  a 
single  line  only.  Beneath,  much  paler ;  the  lines  re-appear,  but  are  diffuse  and 
smoky.  Legs,  tibi»,  and  tarsi  of  the  two  pairs  of  fore  legs  brown,  hind  legs  pale 
ocherous.    Expanse  of  wings,  .38  inch. 

21.   TephroHa  crihrataria  Gnen. 
Order  Lepidoptbra  ;  family  FuALiSNiDA. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  geometrid  moth  occurred  on  the  spruce  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  June  5.  The  specimen  was  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Entomologist  at  Washington  and  there  bred,  while  it  is  stated  in  the 
Department  note-book  that  the  pupa  rested  on  the  ground  and  was  not 
attached  to  any  leaves,  etc.,  and  the  structure  of  the  cremaster  agrees 
with  its  subterranean  habits. 

Larva, — Not  described. 

Pupa, — Body  rather  thick  and  stout ;  color  light  brown  (but  not  so  light  as  that  of 
Caripeia  divisaia) ;  surface  coarsely  pitted.  Cremaster  large,  stout,  and  long,  rough 
and  tuberculated  above  at  the  base,  and  with  no  spines  at  the  base  or  end,  the  point 
being  long,  smooth,  and  acute. 

22.  The  evkroreen  span-worm. 

Thera  contraotata  Packard. 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Phalanid^. 

A  very  common  caterpillar  on  various  evergreen  trees,  such  as  the 
spruce,  white  pine,  hackmatack,  and  the  bush  or  common  Juniper,  is  a 
little  green  caterpillar,  striped  with  white,  which  is  so  assimilated  in 
color  to  the  glaucous  green  leaves  with  their  whitish  under  side  as  to 
enable  the  caterpillar  to  escape  ordinary  observation^gitizedbyGooglc 
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During  the  past  sammer  (1887)  I  have  found  this  caterpillar  most  fre- 
quently on  the  common  bush  juniper  in  Maine,  but  in  former  years  have 
beaten  the  chrysalids  out  of  the  trees  already  mentioned. 

The  caterpillar  is  found  in  July,  but  becomes  fully  grown  from  the 
1st  to  the  15th  of  August.  Before  transforming,  it  spins  the  leares 
together  with  a  few  coarse  silk  threads  and  remains  in  the  tree.  Those 
reared  on  the  juniper  became  chrysalids  by  the  19th  or  20th  of  August, 
and  the  moths  appeared  by  the  9th  of  September,  so  that  the  papa 
state  lasts  about  three  weeks.  The  moths  continue  to  appear  antil  the 
middle  or  last  of  September.  Those  found  on  the  spruce  appeared  Sep. 
tember  15,  and  a  pupa  found  on  the  white  pine  disclosed  the  moth  Sep- 
tember 13.  Probably  by  the  middle  of  September  all  the  moths  have 
appeared.  Whether  they  hibernate  and  lay  their  eggs  in  spring,  or 
whether  their  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn  on  the  terminal  twigs,  and 
the  species  is  alone  represented  daring  the  winter  by  the  eggs,  remains 
to  be  ascertained. 

The  moth  is  easily  recognized  by  the  sharp  fore  wings  with  the  nar- 
row, dark,  mesial  band,  which  is  black  and  very  narrow  on  the  inner 
edge,  and  by  the  pale  zigzag  line  re-appearing  beneath,  also  by  the 
black  streak  near  the  apex  and  a  smaller  apical  black  dot.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  Buropean  T.  juniperata^  which  feeds  on  the  oommon 
juniper. 

Larva, — Body  smooth,  oylindrioal ;  head  smooth,  slightly  bilobed,  not  qnite  so 
wide  as  the  body.  Head  and  body  green,  the  oolor  of  the  upper  side  of  the  janiper 
leaves  on  which  it  feeds.  A  broad  pale  glancons  white  dorsal  band,  on  each  aide  of 
which  is  a  yellowish- white  line,  which  extends  along  the  sides  of  the  snpra-anal  plate, 
bat  not  meeting  its  fellow  at  the  apex.  Anal  legs  broad  and  large,  green,  with  two 
tubercles  which  are  large  and  ronnded  conioaL    Thoraoio  legs  pink.    Length,  16*«. 

Pupa.— Of  the  nsnal  family  shape ;  green,  with  a  white  lateral  stripe  from  the  head 
to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  and  another  lower  down  along  the  abdomen,  as  well  as 
two  parallel  dorsal  whitish  stripes.  Abdominal  spine  larger  and  longer  than  nana], 
flattened  vertically,  acute,  surface  cormgated ;  two  stout  terminal  bristles  excmred 
at  the  ends,  a  much  smaller  pair  at  base  of  these  and  along  the  sides  of  the  spinee  two 
additional  pairs.    Length,  6™°'. 

ifotik.— Pale  ash,  base  of  fore  wings  with  two  bent  parallel  black  lines,  the  outer 
heavier,  and  marked  with  longitudinal  stripes  on  the  veinlets.  Beyond  is  a  broad 
pale  band  slightly  bent  on  the  median  vein.  Still  beyond  is  a  median  band  margined 
with  black,  narrowing  more  than  usual  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  wing,  where  the 
two  black  margins  meet,  forming  two  contiguous  black  patches;  in  front  the  band 
incloses  obscure  ashen  ringlets.  A  black  discal  dot ;  beyond,  an  obscure  pale  patch* 
A  white  zigzag  marginal  line,  the  sharp  scallops  inclosing  dark  dots.  Hind  wings 
uniformly  pale  ash  color,  crossed  by  two- dusky  lines.  Expanse  of  wings,  25°^  (one 
inch). 

23.  Eupitheeia  larva. 

This  caterpillar  was  beaten  from  spruce  trees  June  11,  at  Beede^ 
Adirondacks. 

Xaira.— Body  very  slender.  Head  much  flattened,  as  wide  as  the  body  in  fittmt, 
the  latter  widening  a  little  towards  the  first  pair  of  abdominal  legs.  Supra-anal  plate 
ending  in  two  large  long  spines ;  lateral  ridges  distinct,  narrow ;  below  it  a  little 
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lighter  than  above,  bnt  similarly  marked.  Head  and  body  pale  lilac,  reddish  brown  ; 
four  black  fine  dots  on  each  side  above.  Sarface  of  the  body  with  fine  bnt  obscnro 
lines;  two  fine  parallel  dorsal  lines  on  the  last  three  abdominal  segments.  Lengthy 
26™™.    This  is  not  a  mimetic  form,  while  No.  22  mimics  the  shape  of  a  twig. 

24.  Geometrid  larva. 

This  species  occurred  with  No.  21. 

Larva, — ^Pale  ash-gray,  with  black  spots,  resembling  a  bit  of  spmce  twig.  Head 
small,  mnch  narrower  than  the  body,  square,  somewhat  bilobed.  Body  narrowing 
towards  each  end,  with  the  segments  a  little  swollen  behind ;  third  abdominal  seg- 
ment with  a  prominent  black  lateral  tnbercle ;  smaller  bnt  similar  tnbercles  on  the 
other  segments.  At  each  sntnre  is  a  transverse,  short,  pale  ash  line  fianked  by  a  dark 
patch.  Each  thoracic  and  first  abdominal  segment  with  a  triangular  or  V-shaped 
black  spot,  with  the  apex  prolonged  behind ;  the  marks  are  less  distinct  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body.    Body  beneath  nearly  as  above.    Length,  24  to  25°^. 

25.  Gwmietrid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  spruce  Angnot  11,  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

XariHi.— Body  thick,  tapering  a  little  towards  both  ends.  Head  rounded,  not 
bilobed,  as  wide  as  prothoracic  segment.  Body  with  no  spines  or  humps.  Ground 
color  pale  light  horn  color,  with  a  reddish  tint,  almost  pale  salmon,  with  four  dark 
distinot,  hair-bearing  small  warts  above  and  one  low  down  on  each  side.  Five  dor- 
sal slender  wavy  dark  lines,  the  outer  line  embracing  the  dark  smaU  warts.  On  the 
sides  of  the  body  and  beneath  are  similar  dark  wavy  lines  on  a  salmon  ground.  The 
head  has  six  longitudinal  diffuse  lines.    Length,  20™"^. 

26.  The  spruce  epizbuxis. 

Ej^izewsis  amula  Httbner. 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  Ptralid^. 

While  iu  the  Adirondacks,  in  June,  1884,  at  Beede's  hotel,  Eeene 
Flats,  I  beat  firom  the  spruce  near  the  hotel  two  caterpillars,  which  I 
considered  to  be  without  doubt  leaf-rollers  of  the  family  TortricidcB. 
They  were  in  general  appearance  much  like  the  Spruce  Bud- worm  (Tor- 
trixfumiferatia)^  though  a  little  smaller,  but  with  a  well-marked  dorsal 
and  lateral  line,  which  are  more  characteristic  of  Pyralid  than  Tortricid 
larrse. 

Soon  after,  June  14  or  15,  one  of  the  caterpillars  spun  in  the  tin 
breeding  box  a  cocoon  covered  with  black  scurf  from  the  terminal  twigs 
of  the  spruce. 

During  the  past  season,  in  Maine,  I  collected  another  caterpillar  on 
Xhe  spruce,  June  9,  but  failed  to  make  a  description  of  it  or  to  notice 
the  number  of  abdominal  feet;  the  moth  appeared  June  24.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  normal  food-plant  of  the  caterpillar  is  the 
spruce. 

There  are  four  species  of  this  genus  of  moths  in  this  country,  the  bet- 
ter known  one  besides  the  present  species  being  H.  americalis  (or  Helia 
americalis).  But  their  habits  are  strangely  dissimilar,  since  Prof.  0. 
Y.  Biley  has  stated  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  October,  1883  (p. 
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1070),  that  K  americalis  feeds  in  tbe  larva  state  in  the  nests  of  au  ant 
{Formica  rufa).  He  also  stated  that  so  far  as  he  knew  this  was  the  first 
lepidopterons  insect  known  to  develop  in  ants'  nests.  This  statement, 
however,  elicited  from  Lord  Walsingham  the  following  statements,  pab- 
lished  in  the  same  magazine  (January,  1884,  p.  81) :  "Noticing  year 
mention  of  Helia  americalis  as  a  myrmicophilous  lepidopteron,  I  would 
remind  you  of  Myrmicocela  ochraceella  Tgstr.,  which  is  found  also  in 
ants'  nests.    It  is  allied  to  the  true  TineceP 

According  to  Ouen^,  however,  the  larva  of  E.  americalis  ^<  lives  on 
leguminous  plants,  as  Hedysarum.  Melilotusj  Fisum  etc.,  and  even  on 
corn,  and  is  very  destructive."  He  adds  that  the  chrysalis  is  contained 
in  a  cocoon  spun  between  leaves. 


Fio.  283.— J7«l<a  imnula  Smith  del. 

Larva, — Body  moderately  thick,  slightly  tapering  towards  each  end,  dall  brown, 
with  a  well-marked  dorsal  and  lateral  line;  the  piliferoas  warts  arranged  mach  as  in 
Tortrix  fum%feranaf  which  the  larva  somewhat  resembles,  bnt  the  warts  not  so  oon- 
spioaons.    The  head  is  slightly  paler  than  the  body. 

Pupa. —Body  short  and  thick,  rather  fuller  than  usual,  color  pale  horn-brown.  Ab- 
dominal spine  broad  and  thick,  subconical,  rounded ;  yertically  flattened  above  and 
beneath,  the  surfaces  being  somewhat  convex,  and  the  sides  ridged  above  and  below. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  spine  are  two  long  slender  bristles  curved  at  the  end  ;  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  spine  are  two  bristles  which  converge  and  are  closely  connected 
with  the  two  at  the  tip.    Length,  8  to  9™». 

Moth.—Fore  wings  ash-gray,  darker  on  the  outer  half^  crossed  by  three  black  lines. 
The  first  line,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  is  short,  and  represented  by  a  black 
costal  mark,  succeeded  by  a  curved  black  line  ending  Just  behind  the  median  vein, 
not  crossing  the  wiug.  Second  line  zigzag,  situated  on  the  basal  fourth  of  the  wing ; 
it  begins  as  an  oblique  mark  on  the  costa,  edged  within  with  white ;  behind,  the  line 
makes  two  sharp  teeth  ;  on  the  median  vein  it  points  inwards,  and  again  ontwMtls  in 
the  Bubmedian  space.  The  third  line  is  much  broader  and  less  wavy ;  it  carves 
inward  on  the  discal  space,  partly  inclosing  a  large  diffuse,  discal,  ocherons  patch. 
Above  this  patch  on  the  costa  is  a  black  mark  bordered  on  each  side  with  white ;  a 
snbmarginal,  fine,  wavy,  white  line.  At  the  base  of  the  fringe  is  a  black  interrupted' 
line.  Hind  wings  ooherous  gray,  crossed  by  three  diffuse  wavy  blackish  lines.  Ex- 
panse of  wings,  20  to  82™°>. 

27.  The  pitch-drop  worm. 

PinipesiU  Zimmermanni  Grote. 

This  is  said  by  Mr.  Zimmerman  to  be  destructive  to  young  spruces  in 
New  York.    (Can.  Eut.,  xii,  69.    See  p.  731.)    digitized  by  Googk 
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28.  The  reddish- yellow  spruce-bud  worm. 
Steganoptycha  ratzehurgiana  Sax. 

A  caterpillar  not  before  observed  by  us  was  foand  to  be  very  injurious 
to  the  white  spruce,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  black  spruce  on  Squirrel 
Island,  Booth  Bay  Harbor,  Maine*  July  11  the  white  spruce  shoots  par- 
ticalarly  were  found  to  have  been,  in  many  cases,  stripped  bare  of  their 
leaves,  especially  the  terminal  fresh  shoots.  The  shoots  had  been 
stripped  either  wholly  or  only  on  one  side,  some  of  the  young  trees  being 
badly  injured,  and  as  they  were  used  as  ornamental  shrubs  around  the 
summer  cottages  on  that  island,  their  beauty  was  seriously  marred. 
They  also  affected  the  white-spruce  trees  growing  wild  among  the  rocks 
on  the  shore,  while  but  a  few  black  spruces  had  been  injured.  The 
shoots  and  branches  were  fairly  alive  with  the  moths,  which,  on  being 
distarbed  would  rise  up  in  great  numbers  and  then  settle  down  upon 
the  leaves.  Upon  sending  a  specimen  to  Prof.  G.  H.  Fernald,  of  the 
Maine  State  College,  who  is  the  leading  authority  on  the  TortrtcidcB^  a 
family  of  leaf-rolling  moths,  he  kindly  informs  me  that  it  is  a  new  dep- 
redator, only  recently  detected  in  this  country.  His  letter  to  me  reads 
as  follows : 

Maine  State  College, 
Department  op  Natural  Histork, 

Oronoy  Me.,  October  4, 1884. 

My  Dear  Professor  :  Tour  card  and  the  insect  have  come  to  hand.  I  have  taken 
this  inseot  at  Mount  Desert  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1882,  in  abandanoe  around 
spruces  in  which  the  terminal  twigs  were  destroyed.  This  was  presumptive — though 
not  positive— evidence  that  they  were  the  ones  that  caused  the  destruction  of  the  twigs. 
I  found  them  again  this  summer,  early  in  July,  on  Islesborough,  around  spruces  in  the 
same  way  as  described  above.  I  have  also  received  the  insect  for  determination  from 
New  Hampshire.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  entire  history  of  the  insect  in  this  country, 
for  it  has  never  been  sent  to  me  except  as  above,  and  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  collections 
of  the  country  to  my  knowledge. 

I  at  once  determined  it  to  be  a  Steganoptycha,  and  as  it  agreed  with  nothing  in  my 
American  coUection,  I  turned  to  the  foreign  species  and  found  that  it  was  near,  if  not 
identical  with,  the  European  8,  ratgeburgiana  Sax.  I  have  three  examples  from  Germany 
which  vary  somewhat,  as  do  the  specimens  of  this  country.  I  have  now  given  them 
a  critical  examination  and  comparison,  and  believe  them  to  be  identical.  I  made  a 
microscopical  examination  of  the  genitalia  of  the  males,  and  find  th^m  alike.  So  far  as 
any  studies  which  can  be  made  on  the  images  go  they  would  be  regarded  as  identical. 

If  you  found  the  larvse  and  made  any  studies  on  them,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
compare  them  with  what  the  following  authors  say,  and  let  me  know  whether  they  agree 
5r  whether  the  early  stages  differ.  See  the  following  works,  which  I  think  comprise 
the  entire  history  of  the  literature  of  the  subject :  Ratzebnrg,  Forest  Insects,  Vol.  I, 
p.  227,  Plate  12 ;  Fig.  3,  Imago ;  3  L.,  larva ;  and  Plate  13,  Figs.  3  and  4,  twigs  destroyed 
by  the  larvee :  Zeller,  Isis  (not  in  my  library),  1846,  242 :  Herrich-Schaeffer,  Schmett- 
erlinge  von  Europa,  Vol.  V,  p.  208 :  Heinemann,  Wickler,  p.  212,  who  states  that  the 
larvsB  live  in  spring  in  the  young  shoots  of  Pinua  abiee,  Duponchel  describes  it  on 
page  568,  and  gives  a  fair  figure  on  Plate  266  under  the  name  tenerana,  mistaking  it 
for  Hiibner's  tenerana,  which  belongs  to  another  genus.    Stainton's3f  anual.  Vol.  2,  p. 
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238,  under  tenerana,  says,  ^^  not  scarce  among  fir  trees.^  Wilkinson,  British  Tortiieea, 
p.  186,  under  tenerana  ;  Freyer  (not  in  my  library) ;  Guen^,  Index  metbodicos,  26,  ondtf 
tbe  name  errana :  Westwood,  British  Motbs  (not  in  my  library), ptn«tona/  Kaltenbacb, 
Die  Pflanzenfeinde,  p.  698~you  may  get  some  help  from  tbis ;  Frey,  Die  Lepidoptereo 
der  Scbweiz,  p.  325. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  H.  Ferkald. 
Dr.  A.  S.  Packard. 

Like  the  dark  olive-brown  bud- worm  [Tortrix  fumiferana)  this  worm 
eats  aroand  the  bad  in  Jane,  gnawing  oft'  the  leaves  and  thas  loosen- 
ing them,  so  that  they  remain  attached  by  a  loose,  slight  web  filled  with 
the  castings,  and  under  this  mass  the  caterpiUer  lives  concealed  from 
the  prying  gaze  of  insectivorous  birds. 

As  it  was  late  for  the  caterpillars,  nearly  or  quite  all  having  trans- 
formed into  moths,  only  a  single  belated  worm  was  found,  which,  there 
is  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  for  believing,  is  the  young  of  the 
moth  in  question.  It  is  much  smaller,  nearly  one-half  as  large  and  en- 
tirely different  from  the  caterpillar  of  the  common  spruce-bud  worm 
(Tortrix  fumiferana)  and  is  of  a  general  reddish-yellowish  hue. 

The  body  is  flattened,  the  head  of  a  deep  reddish  honey-yellow,  while 
the  body  is  pale  rust-red,  with  a  darker  dorsal  stripe  and  a  paler  band 
on  each  side.  The  piliferons  warts  are  paler  than  the  ground  color. 
The  body  low  down  on  the  sides  and  beneath  is  yellowish.  All  the  legs, 
both  thoracic  and  abdominal,  are  pale  honey-yellow.    Length,  7"^. 

Without  doubt  the  caterpiUer  hibernates  when  nearly  fuU-growDy  at- 
tacks the  shoots  in  June  when  the  new  leaves  are  growing  out,  and  goes 
into  the  chrysalis  state  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  moths  appearing 
during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  July.  Of  course  it  is  desirable  that 
the  caterpillar  be  reared,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  with 
the  moth  in  question. 

When  the  young  trees  and  shrubs  are  found  to  be  affected,  they 
should  be  sprayed  with  Paris  Oreen  or  London  purple  in  solution. 

Moth, — General  color  cameous  and  ligbt  brown.  Palpi  very  broad  at  end  of  aeoond 
joint,  tbe  tip,  including  tbe  last  joint,  dusky.  Head  witb  a  large  flattened  vertical 
tuft,  banging  **  bang ''-like  over  tbe  forebead.  Fore  wings  dotted  witb  black  along 
the  costa.  From  tbe  inner  third  of  tbe  costa  a  fine,  narrow  black  line  extends  ob- 
liquely to  tbe  middle  of  tbe  wing,  then  making  a  sharp  angle  on  the  median  vein,  and 
thence  going  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing  opposite  tbe  point  of  origin  on  the  costa; 
between  this  line  and  tbe  base  of  tbe  wing  are  two  fine  broken  irregularly  cnrred  black 
lines.  In  tbe  middle  of  the  wing  from  the  costal  black  spots,  three  black  linea  con- 
verge to  a  number  of  black  scales  in  tbe  middle  of  the  wing,  opposite  but  outside  ot 
tbe  point  of  tbe  bent  line ;  below  these  black  scales  is  a  darker  brown  patch.  On  tbe 
outer  fourth  of  tbe  wing  a  large,  conspicuous  triangular  flesh-colored  patch  extends 
to  near  tbe  internal  angle.  In  the  middle,  on  the  costa,  is  a  black  speck,  as  also  along 
the  sides,  and  the  apex  of  tbe  patch  is  seen  under  a  good  lens  to  be  edged  witb  white. 
Beyond  tbe  patch,  in  the  middle  of  tbe  wing,  are  a  few  black  scales  and  a  short  white 
line.  A  black  apical  spot.  Fringe  blackish.  Hind  wings  dark  slate  color;  legs 
branded  with  blackish.    Expanse  of  wings,  14°^. 
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29.  The  black-headed  sprcce  bud- worm.* 
Tera$  variana  Femald. 

This  caterpillar  is  so  commonly  met  with  on  the  spruce  and  fir  that  we 
have  given  it  the  above  English  name,  though  there  are  other  species 
which  have  green  bodies  and  black  heads.  We  first  met  with  it  on  the 
terminal  shoots  of  the  black  spruce  on  Peaks  Island,  in  Portland  Har- 
bor, June  22,  1881,  and  also  at  Brunswick  and  Harpswell  on  the  day 
following,  whei'e  it  was  associated  with  the  caterpillars  of  the  Spruce 
Bud- worm  ( Tortrix  fumiferana).  Unlike  that  species  it  does  not,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  cause  any  decided  alteration  in  the  appearance 
of  the  shoots  of  the  tree,  not  being  social  or  abundant  enough  to  strip 
the  leaves  from  a  single  shoot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spruce  Bud- worm, 
or  the  Eeddishy^Uow  Spruce  Bud-worm  {Steganoptycha  ratzeburgiana) 
found  on  the  white  spruce  last  season. 

The  egg-laying  habits  are  not  yet  known,  as  none  of  the  moths  on 
issuing  from  the  chrysalis  mated  or  proceeded  to  deposit  eggs. 

The  caterpillars  usually  live  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  feeding  on 
the  new  leaves,  which  begin  to  grow  out  early  in  June ;  cutting  off  the 
tender  leaves  they  make  a  passage  way  between  them  and  the  shoot, 
which  they  line  with  white  silk.  When  disturbed  they  rapidly  crawl 
out  of  their  silken  retreat  and  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground  by  a 
silken  thread.  They  are  very  active  in  their  habits  and  in  confinement 
in  tin  boxes  will  squeeze  through  the  narrow  space  between  the  box  and 
the  cover,  so  that  only  an  unusually  tightly  closed  box  will  confine 
them.  Sometimes,  at  least  in  two  instances,  the  caterpillars  constructed 
a  case  of  the  leaves  which  they  had  cut  off  at  the  end  of  a  fresh  bud. 

The  caterpillars  were  very  abundant  in  1881  in  spruce  and  firs  on 
the  shores  and  islands  of  Gasco  Bay,  from  June  10  until  July  20.  As 
full-grown  larvse  are  abundant  during  the  early  part  of  June,  it  seems 
that  it  hibernates  among  the  shoots  of  the  tree  during  the  winter,  and 
that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spruce  Bud- worm  (Tortrix  fumiferatia)  it 
hatches  in  August,  or  at  least  late  in  the  summer,  and  becomes  nearly 
fully  grown  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

The  caterpillar  when  fully  grown  is  of  the  usual  shape  of  a  leaf-roller, 
deep  green,  with  a  dark  reddish  head  and  cervical  shield ;  before  the 
last  molt  the  head  and  prothoracic  or  cervical  shield  are  black. 

From  the  14th  to  the  16th  of  June  the  caterpillars  change  to  chrys- 
alids  within  the  slight  white  cocoon  they  spin  among  the  bases  of  the 
leaves  next  to  the  shoot.  The  moths  begin  to  issue  early  in  August, 
and  continue  to  appear  until  the  middle  of  the  month.  In  one  case  the 
insect  pupated  from  July  6th  to  the  10th,  the  moth  issuing  on  the  19th ; 
hence  the  pupal  period  lasts  about  two  weeks.  Others  which  pupated 
July  14  to  16  appeared  three  weeks  later.    None  of  the  insects  lingered 
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in  the  pupa  state  beyond  the  14th  of  Angnst.  The  moths  aie  snbject 
to  great  variation,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  description. 
In  their  color  they  are  assimilated  to  the  moss-covered  bark  of  the 
larger  branches  of  the  trees  on  which  they  rest. 

The  caterpillars  are  sometimes  preyed  npon  by  ichneumons,  two 
small  IchnenmouidsB  having  been  bred  from  pupae  in  confinement.  No 
Ghalcid  parasites  have  yet  been  observed  to  prey  upon  this  species. 

Should  the  worms  attack  shade  or  ornamental  firs  and  spruces,  they 
can  be  subdued  by  spraying  and  striking  the  branches  and  shoots  so  as 
to  dislodge  the  worms. 

Larva  before  the  laet  molt,— Body  pale  green,  nearly  of  the  color  of  the  firesh  leaToe, 
with  the  head  and  cervical  or  prothoraoic  shield  hlaok.    Length,  10-11™*. 

FitlUgrown  larva. — Body  pale  pea-green,  moderately  thick,  gradually  tapering  firom 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  hody.  Head  of  the  nsnal  shape,  somewhat  bilohed,  not 
so  wide  as  the  body ;  dull  reddish  amber,  or  greenish-yellow  an^ber-oolored  in  front ; 
partly  brownish-black  behind  and  on  the  sides,  the  black  forming  two  patches  on 
the  yertez.  Prothoraoic  or  cervical  shield  black  on  a  greenish  ground ;  varying  to 
greenish-amber  edged  behind  with  blackish  ;  sutures  and  lateral  ridge  slightly  tinged 
with  yellowish.  On  the  body-segments  the  piliferons  warts  green,  not  distinct; 
arranged  as  usual  in  a  trapezoid.  Thoracic  legs  greenish  amber-colored,  first  pair 
larger  and  darker  than  the  others ;  abdominal  legs  pale  green,  conoolorous  with  the 
body.    Length,  12-14»«. 

Pupa, — Body  rather  slender,  the  double  rows  of  dorsal  spines  as  usual,  bat  the 
spines  are  smaller  and  not  so  sharp  as  usual.  End  of  the  abdomen  broad,  square,  and 
much  flattened  vertically,  with  a  small  down-curved  spine  on  each  side;  on  the 
square  edge  of  the  tip  are  from  four  to  six  slender,  small,  carved,  stiff  bristles.  There 
are  two  similar  bristles  ou  the  under  side  within  the  edge  of  the  square  tip.  Length, 
8-9"". 

AfoeA.—Head  white  or  subocherous;  palpi  dull  gray,  with  white  scales.  Thorax 
either  white  and  black  or  reddish  ocherous  with  white  scales.  Fore  wings  with  the 
basal  third  either  black,  gray,  or  snow  white ;  usually  dark  gray ;  on  the  onter  edge 
of  the  dark  portion  are  two  groups  of  sharply  raised  scales.  Beyond  is  an  irregular 
white  band,  the  white  sometimes  obscured  by  gray  scales ;  this  band  is  very  irregu- 
lar in  width,  being  narrow  on  the  costa,  widening  towards  the  middle  of  the  wing ; 
it  is  indented  on  the  inner  side  at  the  second  tuft  of  raised  scales.;  where  the  band  is 
widest,  yiz,  on  the  onter  edge  behind  the  middle  of  the  wing,  is  a  deep  sinus,  very 
distinctin  those  specimens  where  the  band  is  white ;  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  sinus  is  a  sharp  tufb  of  raised  black  scales,  and  within  (one  near  the  costa)  are 
the  smaller  tufts.  In  those  specimens  in  which  the  rest  of  the  wing  is  whitish  there 
is  a  large  triangular  dark  spot,  with  the  base  resting  on  the  costa;  usuaUy,  however, 
the  outer  third  of  the  wing  is  dusky  or  clear  gray,  with  dark  specks  and  clouds,  and 
the  triangular  patch  is  obscured.  Sometimes  when  the  wing  is  clear  gray  the  veins 
on  the  outer  third  are  hardly  clouded  with  a  darker  shade  of  gray.  Hind  wings  and 
abdomen  slate  gray.    Expanse  of  wings,  12-15"". 

This  is  a  very  variable  moth,  but  the  four  or  five  raised  tufts  are  nearly  always 
present.    Some  striking  varieties  are  here  noted : 

(a)  Fore  wings  gray,  with  a  broad  whitish-gray  band  jast  before  the  middle  of  the 
wing;  the  large  dark  triangular  spot  not  present. 

ih)  The  outer  third  of  the  wing  concolorous  with  the  band,  thus  leaving  a  large 
distinct  triangular  spot. 

(c)  Fore  wings  snow  white  at  base,  with  a  snow-white  band  near  the  base,  in  the 
onter  edge  of  which  the  sinus  is  very  distinct;  the  outer  third  of  the  wing  is  either 
white  or  blackish. 
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(d)  The  base  of  the  fore  wings  clear,  deep  ooheroos,  and  ocheroos  stieaks  on  the 
thorax. 

(0)  The  meet  aberrant  form,  and  which  woald  readily  be  referred  to  a  distinct  spe- 
cies if  it  had  not  been  reared  from  the  same  kind  of  caterpillar.  It  has  a  dark  gray- 
iBh-whit«  head,  and  two  black  bands  on  the  thorax.  The  fore  wings  are  dark  gray, 
finely  lined  and  mottled  with  black,  bnt  interrupted  by  a  broad,  very  conspicuous, 
clear  ocherons  band  extending  from  the  base  of  the  wing  to  the  apex,  inclosing  the 
median  vein  and  submedian  fold.  There  is  only  a  single  high  black  taft  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  basal  third  of  the  wing.  One  appeared  Jaly  30,  and  another  August  20. 
Hind  wings  dark  slate  gray,  with  an  obscnre  ocherous  slash  at  the  apex. 

The  following  description  was  prepared  by  Professor  Fernald  from 
five  specimens  sent  him : 

Head  and  palpi  ashy  gray,  the  latter  a  little  darker  on  the  outside. 

The  thorax  is  dark  ashy  jn^ay  with  a  few  blackish  cross-streaks  on  the  forward  part 
of  it,  and  there  is  a  stout  thoracic  tuft  tipped  with  reddish  brown  on  the  posterior 
part. 

The  fore  wings  are  ashy  gray,  yariegated  with  black  and  white,  with  a  few  yellow- 
ish scales  intermingled.  The  basal  pitch  is  black,  more  or  less  broken  with  whitish, 
and  has  three  black  tufts  of  scales  on  the  outer  edge— one  on  the  fold,  another  on 
the  cell,  and  the  third  between  this  last  and  the  costa.  An  oblique  band,  white 
on  the  costa,  but  suffused  below,  starts  from  the  basal  third  of  the  costa  and  crosses 
the  wing  outside  of  the  basal  patch.  The  inner  margin  of  this  band  is  slightly  an- 
gnlated,  the  most  prominent  angle  being  on  the  fold.  The  outer  side  of  the  band 
gives  off  a  prominent  angle  on  the  cell,  which  ends  at  a  large  tuft  of  black  scales 
near  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  there  are  several  other  tufts  along  the  outer  margin 
of  this  band.  The  surface  of  the  outer  part  of  the  wing  is  of  a  somewhat  leaden 
blue  color,  especially  when  worn,  and  mottled  with  black,  white,  and  yellow  scales, 
bnt  the  black  is  mostly  in  coarse  streaks  containing  several  small  tufts.  The  costa 
beyond  the  middle  is  blackish,  with  three  small  white  spots  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances apart.  The  firinges  of  the  fore  wings,  of  the  upper  side  of  the  hind  wings,  and 
of  the  abdomen  are  darker  gray  with  a  silky  luster.  The  under  side  of  the  hind  wings 
is  lighter,  with  darker  cross-streaks  or  reticulations,  which  are  much  brighter  towards 
the  apex.  The  under  side  of  the  fore  wings  is  dark  gray,  except  along  the  costal 
border,  where  the  markings  of  the  upper  side  are  dimly  reproduced.  The  legs  are 
brown  on  the  outside,  but  pale  yellowish  within  and  on  the  end  of  the  Joints.  This 
seems  to  be  a  very  variable  species,  and  at  first  sight  one  might  think  that  there 
were  more  than  one  species. 

One  variety  has  the  top  of  the  head  yellowish,  and  the  oblique  band  and  outer 
part  of  the  wing  dull  whitish  and  slightly  touched  with  yellowish.  Another  va- 
riety is  quite  dark,  and  has  a  broad  bright  ocher-yellow  band  through  the  middle  of 
the  fore  wing  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 

A  third  variety,  in  very  poor  condition  and  bred  on  white  spruce  in  Ashland,  Me., 
has  the  head  white  and  the  basal  part  of  the  fore  wings  white  with  only  slight  traces 
of  the  black  tufts  and  markings.    Expanse  of  wings,  14°^°^  (Fernald). 

30.  The  fir  tortrix. 

Taririx  packardiana  Fernald. 

This  moth  was  bred  from  the  fir  on  Peaks  Island,  Gasco  Bay,  Maine, 
and  sent  to  Professor  Fernald,  who  regarded  it  as  new  and  sent  as  the 
following  description: 

Head  whitish ;  palpi  and  thorax  ashy  gray ;  fore  wings  with  a  whitish  ground 
color  and  marked  with  black,  which  is  more  or  less  overlaid  with  pale  bluish  or 
whitish  scales.    The  black  basal  patch  has  an  obtuse  angle  pointing  out  on  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  wings.  An  obliqne  black  band  broken  in  the  cell  crosses  the  middle  of  the 
wing.  A  bUck  patch  rests  on  the  costa  before  the  apex,  marked  with  one  or  two 
white  costal  spots;  a  similarly  colored  patch  within  and  above  the  anal  angle,  and 
still  another  on  the  outer  border  inclosing  the  apex,  sends  in  a  square  projection  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  cell.  All  the  black  markings  are  overlaid  more  or  lees  with 
white  scales,  and  the  white  portions  of  the  wings  are  somewhat  stained  with  icraj. 
The  fringes  are  dark  smoky-brown. 

The  hind  wings  and  abdomen  above  are  ashy  gray.  Fringes  lighter.  Under  aide 
of  the  fore  wings  ashy  gray,  with  the  white  costal  marks  reproduced.  Under  side  of 
the  hind  wings  whitish,  irrorate  with  gray.    Expanse  of  wings,  16  to  18°^. 

Bred  firom  the  fir  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  for  whom  I  name  this  species-  in  reoognition 
of  his  extensive  and  valuable  work  on  North  American  insecto.    (Feruald.) 

31.  The  rbd  spruce  bui>-worh. 

GeleMa  obliquiiirigella  Chambers. 

Associated  with  the  preceding  bad  worm  there  occurred  in  abandanoe, 
both  on  the  terminal  shoots  of  the  sprnoe  and  fir,  a  little  reddish  cylin- 
drical caterpillar,  aboat  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  larva  of  Teras  vatv 
anay  and  very  active  in  its  habits.  It  occurred  as  early  as  the  10th  of 
June,  but  it  disappeared  earlier  than  the  caterpillar  of  Teras  tariana, 
and  the  moths,  which  were  common,  flying  in  spruce  at  and  soon  after 
the  middle  of  July,  were  not  seen  after  the  first  week  in  August. 

The  caterpillars  were  beaten  from  the 
trees  from  June  10  to  July  17 ;  after  that  it 
was  impossible  to  find  any  of  them.  The 
moths  began  to  appear  July  16-19,  and 
continued  to  emerge  in  the  breeding  boxes 
until  August  1.  The  duration  of  the  pupa 
state  is  about  one  week. 

F,G.  284.  GeU^kia  otU^UtrigeUa.  ^^  «  ^^^^^^^  t*^^^  ^^«  SP^^^  ^   ^^^^ 

brooded  and  that  the  caterpillar  is  hatched 
in  August,  and  becomes  nearly  full-grown  in  the  early  aatumD, 
hibernating  when  nearly  full-fed,  since  the  fully  grown  caterpillars 
are  abundant  by  the  first  week  of  June.  The  species  has  been  identi- 
fied for  me  by  Professor  Feruald.  It  was  described  from  Kentucky 
by  Mr.  Ghambers,  but  the  larva  and  food-plant  have  been  hitherto  un- 
known. 

When  about  to  pupate  it  spins  a  small,  thin,  delicate  cocoon,  being  a 
tubular  case  of  silk  covered  with  bits  of  the  scales  of  the  spruce  or  fir 
buds.  It  is  placed  next  to  the  shoot  in  the  debris  made  by  the  larva  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves.    Length,  6*°" ;  diameter,  2™™. 

Larva. — Body  cylindrical,  of  the  usual  fonn,  reddish  brown  in  color,  and  aboot 
•  6  to  7°^  in  length. 

Piipa.— Body  rather  thick,  of  the  usual  pale  mahogany  brown  color,  the  anteoac 
and  tips  of  the  wings  on  the  under  side  reaching  to  the. middle  of  the  fifth  abdominsl 
segment.  End  of  the  abdomen  full  and  rounded,  with  about  ten  unequal,  irregularly 
situated  slender  bristles,  which  are  slightly  curved  at  the  end ;  besides  theoe  there 
are  several  fine  bristles  along  the  side  of  the  body  near  the  tip.^licngth,  5«»". 
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Moth, — Head  cream- white ;  antennn  with  the  basal  (second)  Joint  white,  beyond 
ringed  with  white  and  black.  Palpi  white,  first  and  second  Joint  speckled  with 
black,  second  (longest)  Joint  ocherous  at  the  end ;  third  (last)  Joint  with  two  black 
rings  of  unequal  size,  the  outer  the  longer ;  the  tip  white.  Fore  wings  moderately 
wide,  oblong  ovate.  Ground  color  ocherous  whitish  gray ;  costal  region  blackish, 
base  black.  A  broad  oblique  baud  proceeds  from  the  costal  edge  to  the  middle  of  the 
snbmedian  space,  ending  in  two  white  spots ;  there  are  some  whitish  scales  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  band.  Just  before  the  middle  of  the  wing  is  a  broad  irregular  black 
band,  and  beyond  it  in  the  snbmedian  space  a  black  spot.  A  third  broad  black  band 
crosses  the  wing,  ending  on  the  hind  margin  and  breaking  up  into  three  black  spots 
on  the  hind  margin ;  the  band  incloses  near  them  two  twinned  white  dots.  Near  the 
outer  fourth  of  the  wing  is  a  conspicuous  white  line,  sharply  bent  outwards  Just  be- 
hind the  middle  of  the  wing;  beyond  the  apex  of  the  angle  of  the  line  are  several 
.  white  scales.  At  the  base  of  the  fringe  is  an  oblique  line  of  black  scales.  The  fringe, 
like  the  adjoining  part  of  the  wing,  is  of  mixed  gray  ocherous,  with  black  scales. 
Hind  wings  rtither  broad,  pointed,  pearly  slate  gray.  Legs,  including  tarsi,  banded 
with  black.    Expanse  of  wings,  13™™. 

When  rubbed  the  green  color  of  the  fore  wings  becomes  paler,  and  the  three  oblique 
black  bands  are  more  distinct. 

3Q.  The  spruce  plume-moth. 
Oxyptilua  nigrooiliatus  Zeller. 

The  chrysalis  of  this  Plume-moth  was  beaten  from  the  branches  of  the 
spruce  June  23,  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  under  such  circumstances  as  to  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  larva  feeds  on  this  tree.  In  Europe  no  mem- 
ber of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  {Pterophortdas)  is  stated,  so  fieu*  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  feed  on  coniferous  trees,  so  it  is  worthy 
of  mention,  though  too  infirequent  to  be  of  much  significance.  The 
moth  issued  July  10,  and  has  been  named  for  me  by  Professor  Femald. 

The  larval  skin  occurred  with  the  chrysalis ;  the  head  is  of  the  nor- 
mal form,  pale  in  color,  while  the  cast  skin  showed  that  the  body  was 
covered  with  long,  dense  hairs. 

Ptepa.~-Like  that  of  Pt.  perisceUdactylus,  the  thorax  being  obliquely  truncated,  and 
the  body  somewhat  compressed.  Thorax  in  front  with  six  pairs  of  long,  curved, 
stiff  hairSy  those  of  the  abdomen  in  two  dorsal  rows  of  five  pairs,  and  a  lateral  row 
of  short,  stout  spines ;  from  each  of  the  dorsal  spines  radiate  four  slender  hairs ;  from 
the  spines  of  the  lateral  row  arise  two  hairs  which  are  curled  and  parallel  with  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  body.  The  wings  extend  to  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  ab- 
dominal segment.    Color,  pale  green ;  wings  and  body  whitish  green.    Length,  7™™.    . 

Moik. — Uniform  dark  brown,  fore  wings  forked  with  four  white  costal  spots,  the 
third  the  largest  and  widest,  the  fourth  linear,  oblique,  and  extending  on  the  second 
or  hinder  division  of  the  wing ;  the  latter  with  a  white  spot  near  the  base.  Scallops 
of  the  fringe  white,  a  black  patch  at  the  internal  angle ;  hinder  edge  of  the  wing 
white,  apex  blackish.    Expanse  of  wings,  16"^. 

33.  Lophyrm  abietis  Harris. 
This  species  is  common  on  the  spruce.    From  July  1-30, 1884,  it  was 
abundant,  spinning  its  cocoon  July  30.    Following  is  a  description  of 
the  larv»  we  found : 

Xarva.— Head  black ;  eight  pairs  of  abdominal  legs ;  body  dark  green,  the  color  of 
a  fir  leaf;  no  median  dark  stripe ;  a  broad  lateral  conspicuous  dark  stripe,  a^d  below 
a  second  dark  broken  stripe  along  the  lateral  ridge.  Jigitized  by  LjOOglC 
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34.  LophyruB  sp. 

On  sprace  September  11, 1887 ;  a  Lophyras  larva,  with  the  head  red- 
dish ;  the  body  pale  yellow,  with  the  dark  stripes  uDasaally  distinct, 
especially  a  broad  lateral  dark  brown  stripe.  An  allied  species  is  rep- 
resented on  PL  yiii,  figs.  6,  5a. 


35.  Lyda  sp. 

(Plate  X;  fig.  7,  7a.) 

Order  Htmbnoptbra  ;  family  Tbnthredinid^. 

A  Lyda  larva,  new  to  me,  occurred  on  the  sprace  Jaly  1  to  7, 1886,  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  making  a  mass  of  castings  1^  inches  in  diameter,  near 
the  end  of  the  branch,  and  forming  galleries  among  the  castings.  The 
worms,  on  being  placed  in  another  branch,  soon  spun  a  large  web, 

within  which  they  glided  about.    They 

a      ,^  were  kept  for  a  number  of  weeks  in 

confinement  under   the  best  possible 
conditions,  but  finally  died. 

Zarra.— Body  rather  long  and  slender,  bat 
moderately  thick ;  head  and  protborax  of  the 
same  thickness.  Head  black,  prothoraoio  sof - 
men  t  Jet  black,  with  a  dorsal  shield  and  a  lateral 
rounded  boss.  Thoracic  feet  black«  Sn  banal 
abdominal  legs  3-Jolnted,  black,  basal  joint 
paler  at  base.  Body  dall  livid  olive  icreen, 
stained  with  faint  purplish.  A  dorsal  and  a 
vertical  median  dark  diffnse  line.  Body  mach 
wrinkled,  with  purplish  warts  on  the  wrinkles. 
A  distinct  lateral  raised  line.  Suprmanal  plate 
large,  with  a  V-^l^P^  raised  area  and  lateral 
ridges,  the  sunken  spaces  between  the  raised 
ridges  dark.    Length,  23™"^. 


36.  Ljfda  sp. 

This  species  appears  to  be  different 
from  the  preceding  species ;  it  occurred 
on  the  spruce  at  Brunswick,  Me^  Sep> 
tember  Id,  1884. 

Xarva.— Body  of  the  usual  shape.  Head  dark, 
pitchy-brown ;  the  prothoracio  shield  smaU  and 
of  the  same  color  as  the  head.  Body  pale,  flesh- 
reddish-brown. 


rs 


"  C 

Fig.  285.~Xyda,  on  sprnoe;  a,  bead,  front 
and  side ;  b,  end  of  body  seen  from  above ; 
c,  from  side.    Brigham,  deL 
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37.  ThB  8PRT7CB  BUD-LOU8B. 

Adelges  a5ieMca2«fM  Thomas. 

Order  Hemiptsra;  family  ApmDA. 

Deforming  the  terminal  shoots  of  the  spmce,  producing  large  swellings,  which 
would  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  cones  of  the  same  tree. 

We  take  the  following  aoconnt  and  illastratioD  from  oar  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  Insects: 

The  genus  Adelges  was  proposed  by  Vallot  for  certain  broad,  flattened  plant- 
lice  which  attack  coniferous  trees,  often  raising  swellings  on  twigs  like  pine  and 
spruce  cones.    The  antennae  are  short,  5-jointed  and  slender ;  there  are  three  straight 
veinlets  arising  from  the  main  sub- 
costal vein  and  directed  outwards, 
and  there  are  no  honey  tubes;  other- 
wise these  insects  closely  resemble 
the  Aphides.    A  species  closely  re- 
lated   to    the    European    Adelges 
{Chermes)   oocdneus  of  Ratzeburg, 
and  the  A.  sirobilobius  of  Kaltenbach, 

which  have  sinular  habits^  we  have  pjg,  m-The  Spruce  lonse-From  Packard, 

found  in  abundance  on  the  spruce  in 
Maine,  where  it  produces  swellings  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  resembling  in  size  and 
form  the  cones  of  the  same  tree.  We  would  add  that  each  leaf-bud  is  enlarged, 
having  an  Adelges  under  it.  As  those  nearest  the  base  mature  first  and  leave  their 
domicile,  the  deformed  leaf -bud  stands  out  irom  the  axis  of  the  shoot,  thus  giving 
the  cone-like  appearance  to  the  end  of  the  shoot. 

This  has  since  been  described  by  Prof.  Gyrus  Thomas  in  his  Third 
Report  on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  Illinois,  p.  156. 

38.  The  European  spruce  bud-louse. 

Adelges  dhietis  Linn. 

We  observed  this  species  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  Norway 
spruces  on  the  grounds  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem^ 
in  August,  1881.  The  deformation  produced  in  the  terminal  buds  and 
twigs  were  like  those  figured  in  Batzeburg's  Die  Waldverderbniss,  Bd. 
i,  PI.  28,  figs.  1,  2. 

39.  Spruce-tree  plant-lousb. 

Lachnus  ahUUs  Fitch. 

Occurring  on  Abies  nigra;  the  wingless  females  pubescent,  broadly 
oval,  blackish,  clouded  with  brown,  with  a  faint  ashy  stripe  on  the 
back;  under  side  mealy,  with  a  black  spot  near  the  tip;  antennse  dull 
white,  with  a  black  ring  at  the  tip  of  each  joint.  Length  to  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen  0.15  inch.    (Fitch.) 

It  is  probably  this  species  which  we  have  found  in  abundance  on  the 
terminal  branches  of  spruces  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  Ju]X|^^P^^|^|^{e 
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40.  Thb  sprucb-trkb  lbaf-hoppbr. 

Athyaanus  abietU  Fitch. 

Order  Hbuiptbra.;  family  Tbttioomiida. 

Pnnotnring  their  leaves  and  extracting  their  jaices  the  latter  part  of  May  and  dar- 
ing the  month  of  Jane,  an  oblong  black  shining  leaf-hopper  0.20  long,  tapering  pos- 
teriorly, and  broadest  across  the  base  of  the  thorax,  with  a  light-yellow  head,  havinir 
the  month  black,  and  also  two  bands  upon  the  crown,  the  ends  of  which  are  oftoi 
nnited,  and  commonly  with  a  white  streak  on  the  middle  of  the  inner  edge  of  the 
wing-covers,  its  legs  being  pale  yellowish  varied  more  or  less  with  black. 

^*I  firstmet  with  several  specimens  of  this  insect  eleven  years  since, 
npon  the  black  spmce  and  fir  balsam,  on  the  summit  of  the  OreeD 
Mountains,  in  an  excursion  hither  with  that  martyr  of  science,  the  late 
Prof.  0.  B.  Adams.  Since  then  I  have  repeatedly  captured  this  same 
insect  niK>n  birch  trees,  distant  from  any  spruces,  and  it  is  possible  it 
might  have  been  accidentally  present  on  these  latter  trees  in  the  in- 
stance first  mentioned,  there  being  numerous  birch  trees  in  the  same 
vicinity.''    (Pitch.) 

AFFEOTINO  THE  CONES. 

41.  The  Sprucb  Gonk-worm.* 
Pinipeatis  renUmleUa  Grote. 

This  is  the  first  occurrence,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  a  caterpillar  preying 
upon  the  terminal  fresh  young  cones  of  the  Spruce.  We  have  pre- 
viously t  called  attention  to  the  Spruce  Bud-louse  (Adelges  dbieticoletu) 
which  deforms  the  terminal  shoots  of  the  spruce,  producing  large  swell- 
ings which  would  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  cones  of  the  same  tree. 
Another  species  of  Bud-louse  {Adelges  abietis  Linn.),  which  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  European  insect  of  that  name,  we  observed  several 
years  since  (August,  1881)  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  Norway 
Spruces  on  the  grounds  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Salem. 

The  species  of  caterpillar  in  question  was  observed,  August  24,  in 
considerable  numbers  on  a  young  spruce  10  to  20  feet  in  height  at  Mere- 
point  on  Casco  Bay,  Maine.  The  cones  on  the  terminal  shoot  as  well 
as  the  lateral  upper  branches,  which  when  healthy  and  unafifected  were 
purplish  green  and  about  1|  inches  long,  were/or  the  most  part  mined 
by  a  rather  large  Phycid  caterpillar.  The  worm  was  of  the  usual  shi^^e 
and  color,  esx>ecially  resembling  a  Phycid  caterpillar  not  uncommon  in 
certain  seasons  on  the  twigs  of  the  Pitch  Pine,  on  which  it  prodaoes 
large  unsightly  masses  of  castings  within  which  the  worms  hide, 

*  Beprinted  from  Balletin  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricaltare,  Diyision  of  Entomology, 
No  13,  1887. 

t  Gaide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  p.  523,  and  Bnlletin  7,  U.  S.  £nt.  Conmi.,  p.  934. 

iJigitized  by  VjOOQIC: 
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Fio.  287.— Single 
pierced  cone  (orig- 
inal). 


The  Spruce  Gone- worm  is  asaally  confined  to  the  young  cones,  into 
which  it  bores  and  mines  in  different  directions,  eating 
galleries  passing  partly  around  the  interior,  separating 
the  scales  from  the  axis  of  the  cones  (Fig.  287).  After 
mining  one  cone  the  caterpillar  passes  into  an  acyoin- 
ing  one,  spinning  a  rude  silken  passage  connecting  the 
two  cones.  Sometimes  a  bunch  of  three  or  four  cones 
is  tied  together  with  silken  strands }  while  the  castings 
or  excrement  thrown  out  of  the  holes  form  a  large,  con- 
spicuous light  mass,  sometimes  half  as  large  as  one's 
fist,  out  of  which  the  tips  of  the  cones  are  seen  to  pro- 
ject (Fig.  288).  Besides  these  unsightly  masses  of  cast- 
ings, the  presence  of  the  caterpillars  causes  an  exuda- 
tion of  pitch,  which  clings  in  large 
drops  or  tears  to  the  outside  of  the 
adjacent  more  or  less  healthy  cones. 
Where  much  affected  the  young 
cones  turn  brown  and  sere. 

The  same  worms  had  also  attacked 
the  terminal  branches  and  twigs  of 
the  same  tree,  eating  off  the  leaves 
and  leaving  a  mass  of  excrement  on 
one  side  of  the  twig,  within  which 
they  had  spun  a  silken  gallery  in 
which  the  worm  lived. 

On  removing  the  bunches  of  dis- 
eased cones  to  Providence,  one  cater- 
pillar transformed  in  a  warm  cham- 
ber into  a  moth,  which  appeared  the 
end  of  October;  its  metamorphosis 
was  probably  accelerated  by  the  un- 
usually warm  autumnal  weather. 
^^^^^_^P«^  All  the  others  had   by  the  1st  of 

^^^^B^  November  spun  within  the  mass  of 

^HF^  castings  a  loose,  thin,  but  firm,  oval 

^|W  cocoon,  about  half  an  inch  long  and 

a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  but  the 
larvae  had  not  yet  begun  to  change 
to  chrysalids.  Whether  in  a  state  of  nature  they  winter  over  in  the 
larval  state  within  their  cocoons,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  change  to  pupae 
in  the  autumn,  appearing  as  moths  by  the  end  of  spring,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  chrysalis  is  of  the  usual  Phycid  appearance,  rather  slender,  but 
with  the  abdominal  tip  blunt,  with  no  well-marked  cremaster  or  spine, 
though  ending  in  the  usual  six  curved  stiff  bristles,  by  means  of  which 
it  hooks  on  to  the  walls  of  its  cocoon,  thus  maintaining  itself  in  its  nat- 
ural position.  jigi^i.ed  by  Google 


VIO.  288.—1CM8  of  infested  oonea  (original). 
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I  fouDd  only  one  tree  next  to  the  bouse  thus  afifeoted  by  this  worm. 
It  is  probable  that  in  a  dense  spruce  growth  the  trees  would  be  less 

exposed  to  the  attacks  of  what  may  prove  a 
serious  enemy  of  shade  spruces.  The  obvioiis 
remedy  is^  to  bum  the  affected  cones  and  mass 
of  castings  late  in  summer. 


Fiti.  289 — Sprnoe 
Cone-worm  (en- 
larged, original). 


Fio.  290.— Moth  of  Spraoe  Cone-wonn 
(enlarged,  original). 


Larva,— Of  the  usaal  Phyoid  form ;  the  head  and  prothoraoio  shield  deep  amber 
brown;  the  body  reddish  cameons  or  amber-brown,  with  a  livid  hae;  a  faint,  daik, 
dorsal,  and  a  broader,  subdorsal  line ;  piliferoas  warts  distinct ;  each  segment  divided 
into  a  longer  anterior  and  shorter,  narrower,  posterior  section,  bearing  two  dorsal 
piliferons  warts,  besides  a  lateral  one.    Length  16"^. 

Pupa, — Of  the  usual  Phycid  appearance;  rather  slender,  the  abdominal  tip  blunt, 
with  six  long  slender  up-curved  bristles.    Length  9**^. 

Moth, — 1  male.  Forewings  long  and  narrow,  stone-gray,  with  no  reddish  or  brown- 
ish tints.  Head,  palpi,  and  body  dark  gray  with  white  scales  intermixed.  Foie* 
wings  dark  and  light  gray ;  a  broad  basal  light  pitch ;  before  the  middle  of  tbe 
wing  a  white  zigzag  line  composed  of  a  costial  and  median  scaUop.  A  sqnare  whitish 
distal  patch,  and  half  way  between  it  and  the  outer  margin  is  a  narrow  white  zigzag 
line  inclosed  on  each  side  by  a  dark  border,  the  line  being  deeply  angnlated  three 
times.  Edge  of  the  wing  next  to  the  base  of  the  fringe  deep  black,  intermpted  by 
narrow  pale  gray  spots.  Fringe  dusky,  with  fine  white  scales.  Legs  banded  with 
black  and  gray.  Hind  wings  pale  gray.  Expanse  of  wings  2S°^;  length  of  body 
lOmm.    (Identified  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Pemald.) 

In  <<A  note  on  Dioryctria  decuriella  and  its  allies,"  in  the  Entomol- 
ogists' Monthly  Magazine  for  March,  1888,  E.  L.  Bagonot  remarks: 
^^  The  North  American  Pinipestis  reniculella  Orote  and  P.  obieHviMrrila 
Grote  I  consider  only  dark  forms  of  decuriella  Hb.,  and,  of  coarse,  tlie 
generic  name  of  Pinipestis  Orote  is  simply  synonymous  with  Dioryctria 
Z."  He  states  that  D.  decuriella  Htlbn.  (dbieteUa  S.  Y.),  feeds  both  on 
firs  and  pines,  and  that  the  larva  ^4ives  in  the  cones,  young  shoots, 
and  decayed  wood  of  the  conifer®." 

42.  The  pine  nephoptkryx. 
PinipeiUs  Zimmermanni  Grote. 

This  is  said  by  Mr.  Zimmermann  to  be  destrnctive  to  young  spruces 
in  New  York.    (Can.  Ent.,  xii,  p.  59.) 
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The  following  insects  also  occur  on  the  dprace : 
Order  Lepidoptera. 

43.  Eacles  imperiaiis  Hiibner.    This  caterpillar  is  reported  by  Mr.  Halst 

to  feed  on  the  sprace.    (Balletin  Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc.,  li,  p.  77.) 

44.  Orapholitha  bracteatana  Fernald,  Gomstock's  1880  Bep.  Dept.  Ag.^ 

p.  265.    Affecting  Abies  bracteata. 

nrSECTS   DTJUBIOUS   TO  THE  ROCKT  KOTnTTAIH   SPRUCE  AHI> 

DOUGLASS  SPBUCE. 

Abies  tnenziesii  and  A.  dougUuii, 

AFFECTINO  THE  TRUNK. 
1.  THB  ROCKT  mountain  8PRUCB  TIMBBR-BESTLB. 

Dr}foc€Bie8  affaher  Mannh. 

Older  COLBOPTERA  ;  family  ScOLTTiDiE. 

This  beetle  occorred  (July  7, 1875)  in  abundance  in  all  stages  in  a 
growth  of  Abies  tnenziesiij*  the  common  spruce  of  the  Bocky  Mountains^ 
at  Kelso's  Oabin,  11,200  feet  elevation,  on  the  road  to  Gray's  Peak. 
It  bores  into  the  bark  and  near  the  sap-wood  in  all  directions,  its  bur- 
rows resembling  those  of  Tamicus  pinij  with  which  it  is  associated^ 
being  irregular  but  much  smaller. 

The  larva  is  of  the  oBoal  form  of  those  of  the  family,  being  cylindrical  and  of  th» 
same  tliickness  throaghoat,  with  the  end  of  the  body  fall  and  suddenly  ronnded ; 
segments  convex,  especially  the  thoracic  ones,  and  slightly  hairy.  Head  two-thirds 
as  wide  as  the  body,  rounded,  honey-yellow.    Length,  0.15  inch. 

The  pupa  is  much  like  that  of  T.  pini,  with  two  anal 
soft,  sharp  tnbercles.  As  my  specimens  are  farther 
advanced  than  those  of  T.  pini,  the  wings  being  free 
from  the  body,  and  the  abdomen  longer,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  draw  np  a  good  description.  In  one  ex- 
ample the  papa  had  retained  the  larval  head,  bat  it 
was  split  behind  so  as  not  to  interfere,  probably,  with 
the  development  of  the  adalt  beetle. 

The  beetle  diflfers  from  Tomious  pini  in  its  much  Fio.29l.-a.Urva;fr,pupa;  c.bee- 
smaUer  and  slightly  slenderer  body.  The  head  and  tl6  of  th6  Rooky  Mountain  spruce 
_     . ,  X       XI. .  J  1  XI-  ^    ^  xv  timber  beetle.— From  Packard, 

prothorax  are  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the 

body.  The  abdomen  is  not  scooped  oat  at  the  end  as  in  T.  pinij  bat  trancated» 
moderately  rounded,  and  the  end  of  the  abdomen  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  wing- 
oovers,  which  are  square  at  the  end  instead  of  excavated  as  in  T,  pini.  Color  red- 
dish brown,  much  as  in  T,  pini.  The  body  is  covered  with  fine,  stiff,  straight  hairs. 
Length,  0.14.    (Packard  in  Hayden's  Report  for  1875.) 

This  insect  is  said  by  Le  Oonte  to  occur  in  the  Lake  Superior  region^ 
British  Columbia,  and  Alaska. 

*  This  tree  was  kindly  identified  for  me  by  Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  from  specimens  of 
the  leaves  and  cones  sent  him  for  identification. 
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2.  The  pine  timber  beetle. 
Tomious  pini  Say. 

This  insect,  already  described  on  page  168,  is  common  in  the  timber 
region  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  boring  irregularly  into  the  inner  biurk 
of  Ahies  mmziesii.  The  burrows  are  like  those  made  by  the  same  insect 
in  the  white  pines  of  New  England.  The  main  burrows  of  the  mines 
observed  in  Colorado  were  .08  inch  in  diameter. 

3.  The  common  labge  red  timber  beetle. 
Poljfgrapkus  r^fipenni8  Kirby. 

This  beetle,  so  common  in  Maine  and  British  America,  is  also  common 
in  the  coniferous  trees  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  where  I  have  met 
with  it  at  Blackhawk  and  at  Manitou.    (See  p.  721.) 

4.  The  large  timber  beetle. 
Dendrootanus  ierebram  (Olivier). 

This  common  eastern  form,  which  occurs  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and 

in  California  and  Oregon,  also  probably  infests  the  pine  and  spruce  of 

elevated  regions.    I  have  a  specimen  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  Puget 

Sound,  a  lumbering  town,  which  was  identified  by  Dr.  O.  H.  Hohl 

(See  p.  721.) 

5.  The  western  spruce  longicorn  borer. 

Anthopkilax  miryUms  BUmd. 

Order  Colboptbra  ;  family  CERAifBYCiDiB. 

This  beautiful  beetle  I  found  June  16, 1877,  under  the  bark  of  a  large 

fir-like  spruce,  probably  Abies  menzieHij  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill  near 


Fig.  Tai.—AfUhophilax  miri/but.    Smith  dd. 

Virginia  City,  Mont.    The  small  male  was  sexually  united  with  the 
black  female,  and  there  were  several  other  fc^malesfn^^r^j.    From 
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these  circamstances  I  have  little  doubt  bat  that  it  bores  into  this  tree. 
There  is  a  great  disparity  in  size  and  color  between  the  sexes,  and  the 
male  is  mnch  the  smaller  and  is  bine- black,  with  most  of  the  elytra  deep 
brick-red,  the  ends  of  the  elytra  being  blue-black,  as  well  as  an  oblong 
oval  spot  at  the  base  of  the  united  elytra ;  the  terminal  two-thirds  of 
the  abdomen  is  reddish ;  it  is  16"""  long ;  the  female  is  21'°°'  long,  and 
entirely  blue-black.   It  was  identified  by  Dr.  Horn. 

6.  Scolytua  unUpinoeus  Lee. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  gives  the  following  account  of  this  borer  in  Entomo- 
logica  Americana,  n,  1886,  p.  125. 

A  few  days  sinoe  ( Jaly  12, 1886)  Mr.  L.  £.  Riokseoker,  of  Sylvania,  Occidental  P.  O., 
Cal.,  sent  me  a  section  of  Douglass  spmce  (Ahies  dougUusH)  infested  by  a  Scolytid, 
about  which  he  writes  as  follows:  ''The  wood  is  a  small  section  from  the  upper  limb 
of  a  Douglass  spruce,  which  was  cut  down  on  April  9, 1886.  Many  species  of  Coleop- 
tera  attacked  the  trea  on  the  same  evening  in  a  perfect  swarm.  Next  day  and  there- 
After  but  few  of  these  were  seen.  Other  species,  however,  made  their  appearance, 
and  among  these  were  numbers  of  Soolytus  uni^no9us  Lee.  For  a  week  I  could  see 
them  moving  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  limbs  of  the  prostrate  tree.  Then  they  be- 
came less,  and  by  May  6  only  a  few  stragglers  could  be  found. 

Noticing  that  something  was  boring  in  these  limbs  and  throwing  out  little  piles  of 
dust,  I  cut  out  patches  of  bark,  and  found  in  every  case  two  Soolytus  occupying  a 
straight  gallery ;  one,  presumably  the  male,  being  at  the  opening,  and  the  other  at 
the  far  end.  At  that  date,  May  6  to  10,  the  burrows  were  about  an  inch  long ;  now 
(July  4),  the  main  burrow  is  two  to  three  inches  long,  with  about  twenty-six  side 
galleries  on  each  side  diverging  therefrom.  The  parent  beetles  are  gone,  but  at  the 
end  of  each  side  gallery  is  a  larva,  working  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  main 
gallery.  They  work  only  in  the  layer  of  bark  nearest  the  wood,  leaving  a  slight  im- 
pression of  their  galleries  on  the  wood.  When  full-grown  they  turn  towards  the 
surface  and  there  await  their  transformations.'' 

To  this  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Ricksecker  a  few  notes  based  on  the  specimen 
(now  in  the  National  Museum)  and  on  the  literature  may  be  not  uninteresting. 

The  specimen  shows  two  complete  main  galleries  with  the  larval  galleries^about 
30"^''° — a  length  of  If  inches — at  irregular  intervals  on  each  side.  These  extend  at  first 
at  right  angles  with  the  main  gallery,  bpt  become  sinuous  almost  inunediately,  and  the 
larvsB  change  their  direction,  working  upwards  above  and  downwards  below  the  mid- 
dle of  the  main  burrow.  Those  larvsB  nearest  to  the  center  work  longer  at  right  angles, 
but  eventually  turn  either  upward  or  downward,  and  sometimes  change  the  course  of 
the  gallery.  One  gallery  shows  a  larva  that  first  worked  at  right  angles  for  adistance, 
and  then  started  downward  until  it  came  very  close  to  another  gallery.  Rather  than 
enter  this  it  changed  its  course;  went  obliquely  upward  for  a  distance,  and  then  again 
turned  downwards  at  right  angles.  Two  larval  galleries  from  the  same  main  gal- 
lery rarely  cross  each  other,  but  sometimes  two  main  galleries  are  close  together,  and 
then  the  larval  galleries  cross  and  recross  in  the  wiU  est  confusion.  The  main  galleries 
are  sunken  about  as  deeply  into  the  wood  as  in  the  bark ;  but  the  larval  galleries 
are  deeper  in  the  bark.  At  the  point  of  entrance  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
gaUery,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  permit  the  beetle  to  turn. 

There  are  also,  in  the  specimen,  five  main  galleries,  with  either  no  larval  galleries 
at  all  or  Just  started.  One  of  these  gaUeries  is  interesting,  for  here  the  beetle  came 
in,  formed  a  smaU  cell,  and  started  downward  for  half  an  inch,  then  changed  its 
mind,  and  turning,  started  upward  for  about  an  inch.  In  the  main  galleries  no  eggs 
fleem  to  be  laid  within  4"°™  of  the  entrance.    Before  the  parent  beetle  has  finished 
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its  barrow  the  eggs  laid  nearest  the  entrance  have  hatched,  and  the  larval  galleriet 
will  be  from  3  to  4^^  in  length  at  the  entrance  beiore  the  last  eggs  are  deposited. 

In  general  appearance  the  galleries  of  unispiiumu  resemble  most  nearly  those  of 
the  European  8o.  intrieaiu»,  Bot  the  most  interesting  point  in  Mr.  Ricksecker's 
communication  is  the  food-tree.  No  other  species  of  Soolytua  whose  food-habits  are 
recorded  lives  on  conifers.  All  attack  decidnoas  trees.  So  striking  a  departure 
from  the  general  habits  of  the  genus  is  rather  remarkable,  and  famishes  another  in- 
stance of  the  dangers  of  reasoning  from  analogy. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz  has  furnished  me  with  a  list  of  food  plants  of  the  European 
and  American  species,  which  is  as  follows : 

8e*  amygdalL    Feeds  on  Amygdalns. 

8e.  ratzehurgi.    Feeds  on  Betnla. 

Sc,  carpini.    Feeds  on  Carpinus. 

8c.  pruni  and  rugulosua.     Feeds  on  Pyrus,  Prunus, 

Cratffigus. 
8e,  inirieatus.    Feeds  on  Quercus. 
8e,  geojfroyif  pffgrnauif  kirieki,  multUtriaiu8.    Feeds 
on  Ulmus. 
The  American  species,  of  which  the  food  habits  are  known, 
are  the  following : 

Sc.  quadriapinoius :  Carya. 
8c.fagi :  Celtis,  Fagns  (f). 
Sc.  muHcuB :  Celtis. 

8c.  rugHlo8U9 :  Prunus,  Pyrus.  (Imported  from  En- 
rope.) 
8c.  unispinosus :  AbU8  dauglasH. 
Of  the  remaining  five  species  8c.  caHfamtcua  is  tolerably 
common  in  collections,  but  the  others  appear  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rare ;  in  fact,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  but  the 
typical  specimens  are  known.  The  second  food  plant  of  So. 
fagi  (Fagns)  is  somewhat  in  doubt.  Dr.  Le  Conte  (Rhynoh, 
p.  372)  says:  "  Depredates  on  beech  trees,  according  to  Mr. 
Walsh ; "  but,  on  referring  to  Mr.  Walsh's  original  article 
(Pract.  Ent.  ii,  p.  58),  we  find  the  following  statement:  "  I 
obtained  many  specimens  in  South  Illinois,  from  what  I 
believe  was  a  beech.''  Thus  it  still  remains  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  speoies 
really  infests  the  beech. 

Dr.  Hamilton  states  (Can.  Ent.  xvii,  1885,  p.  48)  that  Scolgtus  rugtUosuB  breeds  in 
hickory  twigs,  but  Mr.  Schwarz  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc.,  Washington,  i,  No.  1,  p.  30)  main- 
tains  that  this  hickory  species  is  different  from  rugulosus,  and  apparently  nndeacribed. 


Fio.293.  'ilineof  SeolyHu 
unitpinonM.— After  J.  B. 
Smith. 
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Chapter  XVIL 
nrsECTS  iHJUBions  to  the  fir  tbee. 

AMes  balsamea, 

AFFECTING  THE  TRUNK. 

1.  The  pims  lonoicorn  borer. 
MonohammuB  confu9or  Kirby. 

Fully  grown  larvse,  very  large  and  long,  and  evidently  ready  to  pu- 
pate, OQcnrred  under  the  bark  of  a  dead  fir  near  the  Glen  House,  White 
Mountains,  July  22.  A  fir  tree  was  without  doubt  killed  by  these 
borers  at  Merepoint,  Brunswick,  Me.,  as  from  the  freshly  cut  stump  a 
fully  grown  dead  larva  and  beetle  were  taken  from  the  holes,  several  of 
which  were  in  the  tree.  The  holes  were  round  and  T*"""  in  diameter. 
Other  trees  were  observed  here  and  also  on  the  Harpswell  road  with 
large  round  holes  in  the  bark,  evidently  the  work  of  this  borer.  In 
1882  I  saw  a  fir  at  Phipsburg  basin  which  had  plainly  been  nearly 
killed  by  this  larva ;  the  tree  was  mostly  dead,  some  of  the  branches 
with  red  leaves ;  a  number  of  holes  were  in  the  trunk.  We  have  also 
called  attention  rp.  688)  to  the  fact  that  living  firs  are  often  killed  by  a 
borer  answering  to  this  species  in  the  forests  about  the  Bangeley  Lakes. 

2.  Xyloiere8  Invittaius  (Kirby). 

This  beetle  occurred,  though  not  commonly,  under  the  bark  of  the 
fir  near  the  Glen  House,  July  22. 

3.  Xyleborei  calatua  ZimmermaDn. 

This  beetle  c^urred  in  abundance  in  a  fir  stump,  with  the  larvae, 
August  27,  at  Brunswick. 

4.  CrypturguB  atomus  Leoonte. 

This  minute  species  occurred  frequently  under  the  bark  of  a  fir  stump 
at  Brunswick  late  in  August. 

5.  The  wmxB  pine  weevil. 

Pissodes  strobi  Peck. 

This  weevil,  with  the  larva  and  pupa,  was  found  under  the  bark  of  a 
fir  tree  on  the  Mount  Washington  carriage  road,  near  the  G}en  House, 

-July  22.  iJigitizedby  VjOC 
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6.  Bhagium  Un^atum  Olivier. 

LarTSD  of  this  beetle,  one-half  grown,  oocorred  Angnst  27,  at  Bmna- 
wick,  in  a  fir  stamp. 

AFFECTING  'THE  LEAYB8. 

7.  The  fir-tree  saw-fly. 
LopkyruB  ahietU  Harris. 

Order  Htmsnoptbra  ;  family  Temthrbdinid^. 

This  pest  of  the  fir  which  also  infests  pines  has  been  described  on 
page  767. 

The  specimens  I  fonnd  of  this  species,  the  females  of  which  I  raised 
from  the  larva  and  submitted  to  Mr.  E.  Norton  for  identification,  had 
larvsD,  of  which  the  following  description  is  taken  from  my  notes.  Mach 
like  that  on  the  cedar  and  juniper,  bat4arker  green,  with  a  black  head 
and  thordcic  feet.  Median  dorsal  stripe  pale  instead  of  dasky,  and  be- 
sides a  pale  subdorsal  stripe,  with  a  whitish  green,  lateral  firm  stripe. 
Beneath  paler  green  than  above.  Of  the  same  size.  It  span  a  light 
silk  cocoon  August  23.  The  imago  was  found  dead  in  the  breeding  box 
September  14, 1881,  and  must  have  left  the  cocoon  during  the  first  week 
in  September.  The  antennee  are  black,  serrated.  Body  dull  horn- 
yellow  ;  abdomen  a  little  paler,  more  amber  colored ;  legs  concolorous 
with  the  body.  Wings  smoky,  with  black  veins.  Length  7""°.  Ck>coon 
regularly  oval-cylindrical ;  of  a  pale  silken  brown ;  length  8""*. 

6.  The  TUSSOCK  MO  I H. 
Orgyia  leuooitiffma  Abbot-Smith. 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Bohbtcid^. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  fir  in  Jnly  and  Angnst  in  Maine,  a  hairy  caterpillar 
with  two  black  pencils  ot  hairs  in  front,  one  median,  one  behind ;  fonr  medlo-dorsal 
short  thick  yellow  tnfts,  sacceeded  by  three  dorsal  oorai-red  tubercles,  on  the  back. 


Fio.  294.— The  tnsaook  oateipillar,  nat  sixe.— After  RQef . 

The  hairs  of  this  caterpillar  are  quite  poisonous,  and  if  they  get  through 
or  into  the  skin  prove  very  annoying.    I  once  crushed  one  of  these 
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pretty  caterpillars  in  eDdeavoring  to  brash  ofif  one  which  was  crawling 
on  the  back  of  my  neck ;  the  hairs  were  thus  forced  into  the  skin  and 


^  i  c  d  \\ 

Fio.  295.— The  tossook  moth ;   a,  female ;   e,  male  ;   e,  female  pupa;   d,  male  pnpa; 
6,  freshly-hatched  larva.    Nat.  aiseu— After  Biley. 

caosed,  as  the  result,  the  skin  to  smart  severely  for  forty-eight  hoars. 
The  female  was  first  seen  flying  at  Brnnswick,  Maine,  Ang.  29. 

9.  Ol}fgia  veriicolor  Grote. 

This  species  occorred  on  the  fir,  Ang.  2^-31,  at  Branswich,  Maine. 

Xarva.— Head  rather  large,  as  wide  as  protliorax,  blackish,  not  striped  bat  marbled 
with  black.  Seen  from  above  the  body  is  of  nearly  uniform  thickness.  Along  the 
the  back  a  series  of  broad  triangular  black  patches,  lined  on  each  side  with  silver,  the 
silver  streaks  making  a  series  of  sets  of  obliqne  streaks.  The  hamp  at  the  end  of  the 
body  is  high,  and  lined  with  silver  on  each  side.  The  ground  color  is  a  rich  black- 
brown.    Length,  13™». 

10.  Thb  whitb-lined  caterpillar. 
Order  Lspidoptera  ;  family  Noctuid^e. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  fir  in  August  in  Maine,  a  larva  of  the  usual  Noctuid 
form.  Head  nearly  as  wide  as  the  body,  smooth ;  body  rather  thick,  smooth,  pale 
pea-green.  A  dorsal  somewhat  broken  snow-white  line,  and  two  wider  subdorsal 
ones.  A  broken  bright-red  lateral  line,  edged  below  with  white  and  yeUowiah.  Ends 
of  all  the  legs  reddish.    Length  22™°*. 

11.  A  NOCTUID  LARVA. 

Order  Lbpidoptera  ;  family  NocTUiDiE. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  in  August  in  Maine,  a  cylindrical  noctuid  larva  with  ten 
pairs  of  abdominal  legs.  Head  of  moderate  size,  as  wide  as  the  prothorax  ;  body 
thicker  Just  in  front  of  the  middle.  Segments  of  the  body  rather  convex ;  prevailing 
color  pale  horn-brown,  mottled  with  yellowish  or  reddish  brown ;  with  four  black 
rounded  button-like  tubercles  arranged  in  a  trapezoid  on  the  top  of  each  segment. 
Length,  18"™. 

12.  The  fir  paraphia. 
Paraphia  deplanaria  Guen^. 

We  have  three  species  of  Paraphia,  two  of  which  feed  in  the  larval 
state  on  coniferous  trees,  Mr.  William  Saunders  having  bred  P.  atUnUo- 
maria  fh)m  the  pine,  on  which  it  feeds  in  early  summer,  the  moth  ap- 
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pearing  late  ia  Jane ;  the  larva  is  not,  however,  known  fistrther  tluui 
that  its  color  is  brown. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  present  species  was  foand  Jane  23,  at  Brans- 
wick,  Me.,  on  the  fir;  on  the  27th  it  became  a  chrysalis,  and  the  moth 
escaped  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later. 

Xarva.— Body  oylindrioal ;  in  color  and  appearance  like  a  fir  twig.  Head  roanded, 
•somewhat  bilobed ;  body  with  no  humps.  Sapra-anal  plate  roanded,  not  pointed  at 
the  tip,  with  six  hairs.  Color  reddish  brown  with  a  greenish  tint.  Head  greeniab, 
mottled,  and  finely  spotted,  especially  on  each  side  of  the  vertex,  with  reddish  brown; 
«  row  of  lateral  irregnlar  dark  blotches.    Length,  22™°^. 

P«pa.— Of  the  usual  shape,  but  rather  stout;  dark  tan-brown  in  color.  Terminal 
«pine  (oremaster)  large  and  stout,  the  surface  corrugated  at  the  base,  ending  in  a 
fork,  each  branch  of  which  ends  in  two  excurved  hooks.    Length  12^^. 

ifo/^.— Forewings  subocherous,  with  a  median  whitish  band,  beneath  ocheroua. 
The  male  may  be  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  by  the  wings  being  more  ocherou^ 
by  the  distinct  discal  dots,  and  by  the  rather  distinct  median  white  band  en  the  fore 
wings.  The  female  differs  greatly  firom  the  male,  being  much  larger  and  with  the 
wings  more  serrate,  the  two  inner  lines  more  or  less  obsolete,  the  border  of  both 
wings  being  much  darker  than  the  inside  of  the  wing,  the  border  sometimes  having 
a  lilac  tinge.  From  the  female  of  P.  suhatomaria  it  differs  in  its  still  smaller  aixe,  in 
having  usually  but  one  subapical  spot  instead  of  three,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
other  species,  and  in  the  outer  border  of  the  wings  being  darker  or  more  decidedly 
ocherous.  The  wings  of  the  female  are  more  deeply  serrated  than  in  the  other  species. 
Expanse  of  wings,  22  to  35™™. 

13.  Aplodesooni/eraria  Faok, 

Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  PhaLvENID^. 

The  following  account  was  pablished  by  as  in  the  American  Natur- 
alist : 

We  have  reared  six  moths  from  curious  14-flapped  larv»  found  feeding  in  August 
on  the  fir  and  hemlock,  and  described  in  Bulletin  ni,  U.  S.  £nt.  Comm.,  p.  238,  and 
referred  by  us  to  Aplodes.  The  caterpillar  is  dull,  brick-red,  with  seven  pairs  of 
broad  dorsally -situated  flat  flaps  on  each  side.  It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
small  reddish  twigs  of  the  fir  with  the  leaf  scars. 

From  the  4th  to  the  middle  of  September  the  caterpillars  made  between  the  twigs 
a  loose,  slight,  open  cocoon  of  bits  of  small  twigs  and  leaves,  held  together  by  ailk, 
within  which  the  pupa  rested  through  the  winter. 

Walsh's  description  of  the  larva  of  Aplode§  mimoioria,  which  he  bred  £rom  the  oak, 
is  too  brief  for  comparison,  but  our  specimens  do  not  disagree  with  his  diagnosis, 
though  we  have  never  found  it  on  the  oak,  but  frequently  on  the  coniferous  trees 
mentioned.  ^ 

On  sending  specimens  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  to  compare  with  his  types  of  the  species 
in  his  possession,  he  kindly  writes  as  follows : 

**  Differs  from  mimosaria  in  the  outer  line  of  front  wings  being  nearer  to  the  margin 
«nd  the  inner  line  being  angulated  on  the  submedian  instead  of  curved.  The  outer 
line  of  secondaries  is  nearer  to  the  margin  than  in  miinoaaria  and  is  more  regular. 

**  It  approaches  nearer  to  latiaria,  but  the  two  lines  are  more  approximate,  and  the 
inner  line  is  more  angulated  on  the  submedian.  It  also  has  an  inner  line  on  the 
eeoondaries  which  latiaria  has  not." 

Larva. — It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  small  reddish  twigs  of  the  fir  with 
the  leaf-scars.  Body  dull  brick-red,  with  seven  pairs  of  broad  flat  flaps  on  each  side, 
those  in  the  middle  of  the  body  being  the  largest.    Head  angular  on  the  sides,  deeply 
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incised ;  when  at  rest  retracted  partly  under  the  projecting  prothoracio  segment. 
The  last  segment  with  a  large  triangular  thick  lateral  flap.  Two  dorsal  dull  yellow- 
ish sinuous  lines,  separated  by  a  narrow  median  reddish  line.  Body  beneath  with 
dull  obscure  sinuous,  somewhat  broken,  coarse  yellowish  lines.  On  the  last  segment 
are  two  high  sharp  tubercles.  Supra-anal  plate  rounded.  Body  roughly  granulated. 
A  light  dull  whitish  yellow  lateral  stripe,  extending  down  on  the  anal  legs.  Length, 
15"". 

Some  of  the  caterpillars  occurring  on  the  fir  have  a  smoother  body,  less  wrinkled, 
and  the  head  is  not  red,  but  pale  green.  There  is  a  conspicuous  white  splracular 
line;  and  two  subdorsal  pale  yellowish  indistinct  lines;  the  sutures  are  distinctly 
yellow. 

Pupa. — Of  the  usual  form,  rather  slender,  brown,  the  abdomen  bright  brick-red 
above  between  the  wing-covers ;  the  end  horn-brown  and  mottled ;  there  is  a  blackish 
dorsal  line  and  a  dark  stripe  along  the  antenn»  and  veins  of  the  wing,  the  branches 
being  spotted  with  black.  In  another  specimen  the  wing-covers  were  red  and  the 
body,  including  the  abdomen,  horn-colored ;  the  terminal  spine  is  short,  moderately 
stout,  with  eight  unequal  curved  slender  splnules.    Length,  9  to  10°^. 

Moth. — Six  specimens,  two  of  them  males,  issued  from  the  chrysalids  in  the  breeding 
box,  in  Providence,  between  April  20  and  35.  They  were  all  of  uniform  size,  the 
wingB  expanding  about  25"".  They  differed  but  slightly  from  A.  m(mo$aria,  though 
much  smaller;  compared  with  one  of  the  latter  the  hind  wings  are  more  angulated, 
while  the  outer  white  line  on  the  same  wings  is  less  bent  in  the  middle.  The  lines 
on  the  fore  wings  are  as  in  J.  mimo9aria,  but  vary  in  distance  apart.  The  head  and 
abdomen  are  marked  as  in  J.  mimoaaria;  the  male  hind  tibi»  are  as  in  that  species. 
It  differs  decidedly  from  the  two  other  species  of  its  size,  A.  approximaria  and  latiaria. 

14.  Semiotkisa  hi$ignata  (Walker). 
(Larva,  Plate  xxxu;  fig.  1,  l<i-lh.) 

Though  more  common  on  the  pine,  the  figures  on  Plate  xxxn  were 
drawn  from  a  specimen  collected  on  the  fir,  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Angast 
27-30.    For  details  see  Explanations  of  the  Plates. 

It  also  occurred  on  the  pitch  pine  July  15  to  August  3,  at  Bruns- 
wick, Maine. 

15.  Thb  fir-needlb  inch-worm. 

Eupithsda  luteata  Pack. 

Order  Lbpidoptbra;  family  PHALiENiDJE. 

(Larva,  Plate  x;  fig.  4.) 

This  is  a  cotqu^u  caterpillar  on  evergreen  trees,  excepting  the  pine, 
and  was  described  in  Bulletin  7,  U.  S.  Entomological  Oommission,  p.  237; 
Ko.  8  also,  p.  206,  No.  83.  The  caterpillar  is  rather  flat,  the  surface 
granulated,  the  body  reddish  and  bearing  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
a  red,  dead  fir-leaf.  It  turns  to  a  chrysalis  late  in  August  and  early  in 
September  in  Maine,  and  the  moth  appears  the  following  May  and  June. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  mimicry  yet  noticed  among 
those  feeding  on  coniferous  trees.  Often  on  beating  them  into  an  um- 
brella, which  I  used  in  collecting  caterpillars,  have  I  hesitated  to  pick 
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them  np,  waiting  to  see  whether  or  not  they  were  simply  dead  fir-leaves; 
in  some  cases  the  caterpillars  themselves  answered  the  qaestion  by 
walking  off  at  their  pecaliar  measuring  gait. 

The  caterpillar  changed  to  a  chrysalis  Angast  25 ;  the  papa  appearing 
September  7,  at  first  greenish,  became  pale  mahogany  brown.  Length 
6°^.    It  was  frequently  observed  on  Finns  strobus  in  August. 

Xarra.— Feeding  in  Aagost  on  the  leaves  of  the  fir  and  very  cloeely  mimicking  the 
reddish  partly  dead  leaves  or  needles;  a  measuring  or  inch  worm,  with  the  body  flat- 
tened from  above  downward  and  tapering  at  both  ends,  thos  closely  approximating 
the  form  of  the  fir-leaf.  Head  small,  narrower  than  the  body ;  smooth,  pale,  mottled 
and  spotted  with  reddish.  Body  reddish,  covered  with  fine  whitish  papille ;  a  faint 
blackish,  somewhat  broken  narrow  dorsal  line;  a  fine  pale  whitish  snbdorsal  line. 
Lateral  line  yeUowish  in  partly  grown  caterpillars,  obsolete  in  larger  ones,  becoming 
distinct  on  the  sides  of  the  not  large  sharply  acate  sapra-anal  plate ;  two  large  acute 
spines  below  the  plate.  Body  beneath  of  a  pecnliar  glancons  greenish  white,  with  a 
median  reddish  line.  Thoracic  and  abdominal  legs  dnll  livid  reddish.  Lmigth  20"». 
Observed  not  nnfreqnently  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  late  in  August;  also  found  feeding  at 
Brunswick  on  the  low-bush  common  juniper  (JufUper%$  communis)  August  26-29,  IdBl. 

Motk,—D\ffeTB  from  Eupitheoia  miserulaia  in  the  much  longer,  more  pointed  lore 
wings.  The  palpi  are  also  larger,  acute,  and  black.  It  has  four  regularly  carved 
parallel  black  lines  on  both  wings ;  it  is  also  characterized  by  the  broad,  clear,  flesh- 
yellow  or  luteous  band  situated  between  the  discal  dot  and  the  extradiscal  line. 
Expanse  of  wings,  22*°"^. 

16.  The  angular-hkadkd,  marbled  fir  inch-worm. 

Order  LEnnoPTBRA;  family  PHALJCNiDiE. 

(Platex,  fig.  2.) 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  in  Maine,  late  in  August,  also  on  cedar,  August  30,  1883,  a 
very  slender  inch- worm;  the  body  tubercalated,  blackish  brown.  Head  angular; 
the  vertex  angulated  above  on  each  side.  Body  with  five  pairs  of  well  marked  smaD 
prominent  lateral  tubercles ;  sutures  between  the  segments  not  well  marked,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  on  which  segment  the  tubercles  are  situated.  Body  wood-colored,  it 
is  the  shade  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  mottled  with  black-brown,  reddish  gray  and  gray 
markings.  Head  marbled  or  mottled  like  the  body,  with  a  whitish  line  along  the 
top  of  each  side,  and  continued  along  the  prothoracic  segment,  and  in  the  form  of  two 
broken  white  faint  lines  along  the  sides  towards  the  end  of  the  body.  Anal  le^ 
much  larger  than  the  other  abdominal  legs.    Length  about  20**^. 

This  caterpillar  is  not  specially  mimetic,  though  it  is  probably  pro- 
tected from  the  search  of  birds  by  its  general  resemblance  to  a  dry  fir 
twig.  It  may  be  recognized  by  its  angular  head,  dark  marbled  body, 
colored  like  the  bark  of  the  branches  on  which  it  rests,  and  by  the  five 
pair  of  sharp,  prominent  small  tubercles.  It  closely  resembles  in  color- 
ation the  caterpillar,  Olygia  versicolor.  Plate  xxxm,  figs.  1,  la*lA«  also 
represent  the  caterpillar. 

17.  The  ten-lined  pine  span-worm. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  fir,  hemlock,  and  spruce,  an  inch- worm  with  a  Terj  aleo- 
der  body,  with  minute  prominent  tubercles,  and  a  large,  full,  rounded  head ;  the  latter 
deeply  divided  in  the  middle,  and  much  wider  than  the  body.    The  genmml  color  s 
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flesh  tint,  wiHtL  8-10  blaokish -brown  lines  on  top  of  the  body.  Head  leddish,  mottled 
with  dark  brown.  On  the  side  of  nearly  each  segment  a  pair  of  dark  aonte  tobercles 
and  below  the  bright  straw-yellow  lateral  ridge  (the  line  is  broken  in  fhlly  grown 
larvse)  is  a  blaok  irregular  flattened  broad  eminence.  Snpra-anal  plate  large,  project- 
ing far  behind  and,  like  the  pair  of  anal  legs,  flesh  red.  Body  beneath  deep  flesh- 
colored,  with  dark  linear  stripes.    Length  of  body  20^^. 

This  caterpillar,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  slender  body,  with 
8-10  dark  lines,  the  broken  lateral  straw-yellow  line,  and  the  large 
rounded  deeply  incised  head,  is  common  not  only  on  the  fir,  bnt  also  on 
the  spruce  and  hemlock  late  in  August  and  early  in  September  in 
Maine.  In  fully  grown  caterpillars  on  each  segment  of  the  body  are  two 
high  rounded  subdorsal  and  two  larger  lateral  tubercles,  which  are 
reddish  flesh-colored  tipped  with  black,  and  there  are  two  rounded 
snpra-anal  tubercles.  This  caterpillar  is  infested  by  a  Microga%ter^  a 
single  one  of  these  small  ichneumon  larvse  issuing  from  the  body  and 
spinning  a  cocoon  during  the  last  week  of  August.  The  same  cater- 
pillar is  described  under  Pine  insects  No.  112,  p.  784. 

16.  Gbombtrid  caterpillar. 

This  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  fir,  June  27  to  29, 1885.  It  pupated 
about  July  6.    Pupa  quite  different  from  that  of  Thera : 

Zarva.—Bodj  rather  foil  and  thick.  Head  smooth,  somewhat  bilobed,  well  rounded, 
not  quite  so  wide  as  the  body.  Head  and  body  green,  a  deeper  tint  than  the  npper 
side  of  a  fir  leaf.  Two  linear  subdorsal  pale  yellow  lines,  and  a  broader  lateral  deeper 
straw-yellow  line.    Anal  legs  no  larger  than  the  pair  in  fh>nt.    Length,  16°^. 

19.  Gbombtrid  caterpillar. 

This  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  fir,  July  1  to  12, 1887.  It  pupated 
July  30-31: 

Xarva.— Head  flattened ;  slightly  bilobed,  as  wide  as  the  body.  Body  slender^  thick- 
ening a  little  towards  the  eighth  abdominal  segment.  On  end  of  fourth  abdominal 
segment  two  large  tubercles  with  a  regularly  curved  whitish  line  in  front.  A  pair 
of  similar  piliferous  dorsal  swollen  tubercles  on  eighth  abdominal  segment.  Other 
abdominal  segments  with  four  minute  dark  dorsal  tubercles.  Color  of  head  and  body 
like  a  smaU  dead  fir  twig,  marbled  and  lined  with  gray  and  black-brown.  Supra-anal 
plate  light-colored,  with  six  piliferous  tubercles  and  snpra-anal  tubercles  of  the  legs 
large  and  swollen,  conspicuous.    Anal  legs  rather  large.    Length,  35»» 

20.  Gbombtrid  catbrpillar. 

This  caterpillar  has  the  head  rounded,  is  like  a  twig,  and  is  quite  un- 
like any  other  species.  It  occurred  at  Brunswick,  August  30  to  31,  on 
the  fir: 

Xrarva.—Head  moderately  large,  not  quite  so  wide  as  the  body,  which  is  moderately 
thick.  Head  rounded,  somewhat  bilobed,  the  lobes  weU  rounded,  marbled  with  red- 
dish. Body  smooth,  a  smaU  double  hump  on  the  penultimate  segment,  and  the 
mesotiioraoic  segment  is  somewhat  swollen  on  each  side,  while  the  lateral  line  is 
rather  prominent.    General  color  is  dark  wood-brown,  the  head  reddish  an4  the  body 
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marked  with  black  and  here  and  there  dashed  with  reddish.  Sapra-anal  plate 
•mall  and  obtusely  pointed,  and  concealing  the  small  dorsal  spines.  A  dorsal  inter- 
rupted dark  stripe  and  lateral  obscure,  more  or  less  dark  lines.  The  body  is 
crossed  in  front  of  the  middle  by  a  curved  blackish  line,  cnrying  anteriorly  and  form- 
ing a  conspicuous  line,  being  oblique  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  slight  homp  is 
black,  inclosing  a  white  area  in  front  An  oblique  silyery  line  on  each  side  of  the  fizst 
abdominal  legs,  and  the  lateral  line  is  touched  with  silvery. 

The  minor  markings  are  too  complicated  to  describe,  but  it  mimics  in  appearance 
and  color  a  twig  of  the  fir.    Length  15"u». 

21.  The  bed  and  yellow  striped  pine  span-worm. 

(Plate  X,  fig.  3;  Plate  xxxin,  fig.  2,  2a-2/.) 

The  larva,  described  on  p.  784,  also  occurred  on  the  fir  on  the  gn^onds 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Aag.  28-31,  but  I  have  been  anable  to  carry  it 
through  its  transformations.  The  figure  on  Plate  x  has  been  veiy 
poorly  reproduced  by  the  lithographer;  and  fig.  2a,  in  Plate  xxxm, 
represents  the  body  as  narrowing  too  much  at  the  end. 

22.  The  fir  tortrix. 

Toririx  paokardiana  Femald.* 

This  moth  was  bred  from  the  fir  on  Peaks  Island,  Oasco  Bay,  Maine, 
and  sent  to  Professor  Fernald  for  identification  (see  p.  849). 

23.  Tortrix  caterpillar. 

This  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  fir  June  26  to  28,  at  Brunswick, 
Maine.  It  began  to  pupate  June  29,  making  a  slight  silk  cocoon  among 
the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  season's  growth.     Ichneumoned  and  died. 

Larva. — ^Body  of  the  nsnal  shape,  fall,  oylindrioal,  and  soft,  with  fire  pain  of  ab- 
dominal legs.  Head  small,  pale  greenish  amber,  with  a  short  black  stripe  on  the 
side,  much  narrower  than  the  prothorax  which  is  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Length,  12««. 

24.  The  pinb  lraf-minbr. 

Oeleohia  pinifoliella  Chambers. 

The  leaves  of  the  fir  were  found  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  to  be  affected 
by  this  miner  much  as  in  the  pitch  pine  (p.  792),  the  terminal  third  of 
the  leaf  being  paler  than  the  rest.  A  dead  pupa  skin  was  found  July 
15. 

25.  THB  fir  SCALE-IX6ECT. 

Lecanium  sp. 

On  the  upper  side  of  a  fir  leaf  a  single  specimen  of  Lecanium  was 
found  at  Brunswick,  which  was  low,  flat,  broad,  oval,  blackish,  almost 
as  broad  as  the  leaf. 

*  This  description  first  appeared  in  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricnltnre,  Division  of 
Entomology,  BnUetin  No.  12,  p.  19  (^r^r^n]o 
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26.  Thb  fir  mite. 
Order  Abachmida  ;  suborder  Aoabina. 

Qaite  prevalent  on  the  fir,  working  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs,  in  summer  and  early 
autumn,  in  Maine ;  little  dark  mites,  with 
rounded  bodies,  and  quite  active  in  their 
movements,  causing  the  leaves  of  the  fir 
especially  to  curl  up,  and  to  show  the  light 
under  side.  These  little  active  mites  spin 
a  slight  web  in  the  axils  at  the  end  of  the 
shoots.  They  are  dark  brown,  with  a  yel- 
lowish head  and  thoracic  region,  while  the 
legs  and  under  side  are  of  the  same  yellow- 
ish tint.  They  were  observed  from  the 
middle  of  July  until  the  1st  of  September 
at  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  occurred  on  the 
^hite  pine  as  well  as  on  the  fir  trees. 

The  following  species  are  also  said  to  oc- 
cur on  the  fir : 

Order  Lbpidopteba. 

27.  Loxoiamia  afflietana  (Walk.).  Femald's 

G£(t.  TortricidsD,  p.  13. 

28.  Lophoderus  velutinana  (Walk.).    Miss 

Murtfeldt  in  Femald,  L  c,  p.  16. 

29.  Geleohia  obliquistrigella  Chambers.  fig.  290.  -work  of  a  mite  on  fir. 
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Chapter  XVIII. 

IHSECTS  IHJUBIOnS  TO  THE  HEMLOCK  AHD  LABCH. 

Abies  canadensis. 

Dr.  Fitch  refers  to  the  remarkable  immanity  of  the  hemlock  from  the 
attack  of  insects,  yet  it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages  that  a  num- 
ber of  pest«  attack  both  the  trnnk  and  leaves  ]  still  this  tree  is  much 
freer  from  insect  enemies  than  the  sprace  and  fir.  He  states,  however, 
that  the  porter  Hylotrnpes  ( H.  bajulta  Linn. )  is  reported  to  sometimes 
attack  this  fortunate  tree,  and  that  the  larva  of  Eaoles  imperialis  is 
said  to  occasionally  feed  on  it,  as  well  as  a  bug. 


INJUBINO  THB  TRUNK. 
1.  The  CANADIAN  LEPTURA. 

Lepiura  canadetifia  Fabricins. 

OrdeT  CoLBOPTERA ;  family  CBRAMBYOiDiE. 

Probably  mining  the  traDk  of  the  hemlock,  a  longicom  larva  changing  to  a  rather 
large  handsome  black  beetle,  with  the  black  wing-cases  deep  red  at  the  base,  and  an- 
tennse  broadly  ringed  with  reddish. 

Mr.  George  Hunt,  of  Providence,  tells  me  that  he  has  found  the  pupa 
of  Leptura  canadensis  in  the  stumps  of  the  hem- 
lock in  July  in  the  Adirondacks,  l^ew  York. 
The  beetle  is  rather  a  large  one  and  is  black,  the 
surface  coarsely  and  densely  punctured.  It  may 
readily  be  identified  by  the  base  of  the  wing- 
covers  being  deep  red,  while  the  antenna  are 
broadly  ringed  with  paler  red,  the  joints  in  the 
middle  being  alternately  red  and  black.  It  is 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

2.  A  LARGE  LONGICORN  BORER. 

Order  Colboptera  ;  family  GsRAMBYCiDiE. 

Mining  nnder  and  loosening  the  bark  of  fallen  hemlock 
logs  near  the  Glen  House,  White  Mountains,  N.  H.,  a  large 
longicom  borer  with  the  general  appearance  of  Monoham- 
mu8f  bat  belonging  to  a  different  genus.    Length  of  the     pi^,  2^,— Leptura  canadenns. 
different  specimens  from  7  to  17™™.  SmitL  del.       ^ 
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Plate  xn,  Fig.  5,  represents,  the  Longicom  larva  mentioned  on  p.  241 
of  Balletin  7  (Ko.  2),  as  found  in  abundance  under  the  bark  of  the  hem- 
lock at  the  Olen,  K.  H.,  July  22.  It  is  lO""""  in  length ;  width  of  the 
prothoraoic  segment,  4.5"". 

3.  A  SHORT,  THICK  LOMOIGORN  BORBB. 

Order  Colboptera  ;  family  Cbrambtcidjb. 

Found  anderthe  bark  of  dead  hemlooks  at  Batk,  Me.,  July  30,  a  short,  thick  unknown 
longicom  borer. 

Plate  xu,  Fig.  6,  represents  a  Longicom  larva  found  under  the  bark 
of  the  hemlock,  and  mentioned  on  p.  241,  Bulletin  7  (So.  3),  as  having 
occurred  at  Bath,  Me.,  July  30. 

The  body  is  remarkably  short  and  thick ;  as  wide  near  the  end  as 
across  the  prothoraoic  segment.  It  is  20°*'°  in  length.  Mandibles 
rounded ;  antennae  long  and  slender,  4-jointed ;  maxillae  with  the  lobe 
long,  extending  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  4-jointed  palpi.  Labium  nar- 
row ;  palpi  large,  3-jointed.    Labrum  small  and  narrow. 

4.  A  BUPRESTIO  BORBB. 

Order  Colboptbra;  family  Bupbbstidjb. 

Foand  ander  the  bark  of  dead  hemlookB  at  Bath,  Me.,  July  30,  a  Boprestid  lam 
of  different  sizes,  perhaps  a  species  of  IHoerca, 

Plate  yi.  Fig.  5,  represents  a  Buprestid  larva,  mentioned  in  Balletin 
7,  p.  241  (No.  4).  It  is  20°^  in  length,  and  Dr.  Oissler's  figures  so  well 
represent  the  larva  that  a  longer  description  will  not  at  this  time  be 
needed. 

5.  Tbb  whitb  pinb  wbbvil. 

Pi$90de$  BiroM  Peek. 

This  weevil  and  its  cells  were  found  in  hemlocks  among  a  number  ci 
small  standing  dead  spruces,  which  had,  like  them,  been  killed  by  the 
attacks  of  Longicom  borers,  and  by  the  following  species  of  bark-borer : 

6.  Crifpturgtu  atamus  Le  Conte. 

This  minute  bark-borer  was  observed  in  considerable  numbers  in 
standing  dead  hemlocks  at  Bath,  Me.,  July  30. 

7.  Thb  hbmlock  babk-borbr. 
Sadrohregmus  faveatus  (Kirby). 

Order  Colboptera  ;  family  PriNiDiE. 

The  bark  of  hemlock  trees  and  of  hemlock  logs,  as  well  as  the  sepa- 
rated bark  piled  up  by  the  roadside  near  the  Olen  House,  in  the  White 
Mountains,  last  summer,  was  found  to  be  perforated  in  all  directions 
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by  this  beetle,  which  has  been  obligingly  identified  by  Dr.  O.  H.  Horn, 
of  Philadelphia.  Kot  only  the  bark  of  dead  trees,  bat  that  of  healthy 
large  trees  had  harbored  great  numbers  of  these  beetles.  They,  how- 
ever, had  disappeared  from  the  holes  at  the  date  ( Jaly  22)  I  was  at  the 
White  Mountains,  and  but  a  single  dead  specimen  was  found.  Similar 
mines  were  found  in  a  hemlock  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

8.  The  brown  prionus  beetle. 

Orthosoma  hrunneum  (Forster). 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Cerambtcid^ 

Mr.  F.  O.  Schaupp  writes  me  as  follows  concerning  this  beetle,  which 
is  not  harmful  to  the  tree,  attacking  it  usually  when  in  the  last  stages 
of  decay : 

In  a  hemlock  tree  I  found,  Jnly  20,  in  New  Tork,  hundreds  of  the  larvsB  of  all 
sizes  from  5-50>"°'  in  length,  the  wood  being  exceedingly  bard  and  tongb,  bnt  although 
the  new  deyeloped  imagines  (soft)  were  yery  abundant,  and  although  I  found  some 
moldy  dead  pup»,  I  could  not  find  a  liye  pupa. 

AFFEGTINa  THS  LEAVES. 

9.  TolfpelarioU.  (Fitoh). 

Aug.  30, 1  beat  a  freshly  evolved  specimen  of  this  moth  from  a  hem- 
lock tree  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  lives  on  this  tree 
as  well  as  the  larch  and  white  pine. 

10,  Tetrads  larata  Grote. 
Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  PHALiBNiDiE. 

The  moth  was  bred  from  a  large  twig-like  caterpillar  found  on  the 
hemlock  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  August  25.  The  moth  appeared  in  the 
breeding-box  April  25.  Tetrads  crocallata  feeds  on  the  sumac,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Saunders. 

Larva. — Head  flattened,  square  in  front  bnt  not  notched,  slightly  fdU  on  each  side 
of  a  slight  median  impressed  line.  Pale  gray,  with  a  diffuse  straight  vertical  band 
on  each  side,  the  middle  being  clear  whitish  gray.  These  dark  latero-frontal  bands 
and  the  pale  gray* median  band  are  continued  on  to  the  prothoracic  segment.  The 
median  whitish  band  is  continued  on  to  the  meso-thoracic  segment,  but  forms  there 
two  linear  parallel  white  thread-like  lines  inclosing  a  linear  brown  median  line ;  on 
each  side  of  this  ring,  directly  behind  the  prothoracic  spiracle,  is  a  large  rough 
tubercle ;  the  granulations  coarse  and  prominent ;  white  on  the  sides,  above  tawny- 
brown.  On  the  first  and  second  abdominal  segments  is  a  pair  of  swollen  infira-spirac- 
nlar  rounded  tubercles,  concolorous  with  the  body.  The  body  is  dull  reddish  brown. 
The  two  piliferous  warts  are  connected  and  converted  into  a  transverse  tubercle, 
becoming  larger  towards  the  fifth  abdominal  segment ;  the  tubercles  behind  rather 
large  but  not  connected.  From  the  fifth  abdominal  segment  to  the  end  of  the  supra- 
anal  plate  extends  a  black  median  line.  Along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  on  seg- 
ments 2-6,  is  a  lateral  raised  short  brown  line  edged  below  with  pale  gray;  these  are 
situated  in  ttoat  of  the  spiracles.    Below  are  three  large  tu1>ercles  on  ei^h  segment, 
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and  there  is  a  tubercle  beneath.  Hence  the  caterpillar  represents  a  large  roogh 
twig,  with  leaf-ecar-like  tubercles.  Anal  plate  sharp,  triangular,  tubercaUted. 
Anal  legs  large.    Length  38°*™. 

Pupa  is  rather  thick;  the  body  in  front,  including  the  wings,  horn-brown, 
speckled  with  blackish  ;  abdomen  reddish  brown.  Spiracles  distinct  black.  Termi- 
nal spine  large,  ending  in  two  long  straight  acute  spinules.    Length  17°^°^. 

Moth.^Bodj  and  wings  uniformly  cream-white ;  wings  unspotted,  with  a  ain^ 
dull,  ocherous,  oblique,  straight  line  extending  from  just  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  inner  edge  to  the  costa,  ending  just  before  the  apex;  hind  wings  with  no  line, 
immaculate.  No  discal  dots  on  either  wings.  Beneath  immaculate,  the  band  not 
re-appearing  on  the  fore  wing.    Expanse  of  wings  1.75  inches. 

It  differs  from  T.  crooallata  by  the  cream-white  wings,  the  dull  ocherous  line  on 
the  fore  wing,  while  the  apex  of  the  fore  wing  is  not  so  pointed  as  in  7.  erocalhita  or 
a$pilaU$,  and  there  is  no  line  reproduced  beneath,  and  no  traces  of  a  discal  dot 
beneath.    The  hind  wings  are  much  more  obtuse  than  in  T,  crooallata, 

11.  Caripeia  divisaiaWaXker, 

Order  Lbpidoptbra;  family  PHALiSNiDiE. 

One  larva  of  this  species  was  found  September  15, 1884,  feeding  on 
hemlock.  It  changed  to  a  pupa  October  11,  and  gave  out  the  moth 
July  2y  1885,  having  been  sent  as  a  larva  to  the  office  of  the  United 
States  entomologist  at  Washington,  where  it  was  reared. 

Xarva.^Head  pale  grayish-brown,  with  darker,  transverse,  fine,  wavy  lines. 
Dorsum  grayish  yellow  with  a  medio-dorsal  pale  dusky  arrow-like  mark,  its  point  di- 
rected forward,  on  each  segment.  Piliferous  warts  black.  Lateral  line  yellow, 
around  the  stigmata  orange. 

Afpa.~Body  very  thick  and  stout,  pale  brown,  somewhat  frosted  over  on  the  head 
and  thorax,  the  body  becoming  mahogany  brown  towards  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 
Surface  coriaceous,  rough,  with  elongated  pits.  Cremaster  flattened,  very  rough 
at  base,  ending  in  two  large  down-curved  hooks  and  two  pairs  of  very  small  carved 
lateral  bristles.    Iicngth,  14™". 

Moth,— Th\s  fine  moth  may  be  recognized  by  the  nearly  white  ground-color  of 
the  wings,  with  the  broad,  mesial,  blackish,  mottled  band,  darker  on  the  edges,  bor- 
dered on  each  side  with  a  broad  white  band,  and  inclosing  a  large  oblong,  oval,  white 
discal  spot.  It  differs  so  much  from  C  angtuHoraria  that  it  would  soaroely  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  genus.    Expanse  of  wings  1.55  inches. 

12.  Eupithecia  luteata  Pack. 

Order  Lepidoptbra  ;  family  PHALiENiDiE. 

(Larva,  Plate  x ;  Fig.  4.) 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  late  in  Aagast  in  Maine,  a  slender-bodied 
measuring  inch-worm  of  the  general  color  of  the  terminal  twigs,  and 
not  qnite  so  wide  as  a  hemlock  leaf.  Head  not  so  wide  as  the  body, 
with  a  moderately  deeply  impressed  median  line;  pale  flesh-oolored, 
mottled,  with  pale  reddish  brown  spots,  and  with  long  brown  hairs. 
Body  mostly  greenish  yellow,  the  tints  pale  and  delicate.  A  dorsal 
row  of  diflfuse  elongated  spots,  extending  backward  from  the  trans  verse 
blackish  stripes  on  the  satnres  between  the  segments.  On  each  of  the 
three  thoracic  segments  is  a  transverse  row  of  black  warts  and  hairs,  sit- 
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aated  on  the  hinder  edges  of  the  second  and  third  segments  from  the 
head ;  bnt  nearer  the  middle  In  the  segment  next  to  the  head.  All  the 
abdominal  segments  covered  with  floe  whitish  warts,  giving  a  sha- 
greened  appearance  to  the  Skm.  *  The  lateral  raised  line  very  promi- 
nent; the  body  not  being  thick,  bat  appearing  as  if  partly  shriveled 
below  a  dusky  lateral  stripe.  Sapra-anal  plate  large,  broad,  flat,  sab. 
triangnlar.  On  the  underside  of  the  body  a  median  dusky  linear  stripe^ 
on  each  side  of  which  the  body  is  whitish.  Two  faint  dusky  subdorsal 
lines,  one  on  each  side.  This  caterpillar,  as  it  occurs  on  the  hemlock, 
varies  a  good  deal ;  some  examples  being  transversely  banded  with 
brownish-red,  giving  them  a  checkered  appearance. 

13.  Eupiihecia  sp. 
Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  PHAUENiDiE. 

This  caterpillar  was  beaten  from  the  hemlock  at  Providence,  Septem- 
ber 19. 

Larva, — Head  roanded,  slightly  bilobed ;  as  wide  as  the  body,  which  is  smooth,  not 
granulated,  the  segments  distinctly  wrinkled ;  lateral  ridge  qoite  distinct.  Head  and 
body  yellowish  green,  next  to  the  sntnres  straw  yellow ;  no  distinotiTe  markings. 
Length  16""*. 

14.  The  10-lined  pine  inch-worm. 
Order  Lepidoptbra;  family  PHAL^NiDiE. 

This  was  also  found  on  the  hemlock  at  Brunswick,  August  27. 

Head  rounded,  bilobed,  the  lobes  a  little  prominent  above,  but 
scarcely  angular;  fully  as  wide  as  the  body;  reddish  brown,  with  a 
dark  transverse  diffuse  band  across  the  vertex,  and  fine  wavy  dull 
brick-red  transverse  stripes. 

Body  moderately  thick,  with  no  humps  or  tubercles,  but  transversely 
wrinkled ;  general  color  dull  brick-red  brown,  with  lighter  lilac  and 
whitish  markings.  This  larva  may  at  once  be  recognized  by  a  series  of 
large  dorsal  lozenge-shaped  whitish-lilac  spots,  behind  each  of  which  is 
a  pair  of  black  dots  inclosing  a  conspicuous  white  one.  The  fourth  of 
these  lozenge-shaped  pale  lilac  spots  enlarges  into  a  pale  patch  sur- 
rounding the  body.  Beneath,  pale  lilac  passing  in  the  middle  into  a 
livid  greenish  tint.  Supra-anal  plate  rounded,  rough  with  piliferous 
tubercles ;  anal  legs  broad  and  long.    Length  18°'°'. 

Feeding  on  the  hemlock  in  the  grounds  of  the  Butler  Asylum,  Provi- 
dence, Bhode  Island,  September  18, 1883. 

Bull.  p.  206,  no.  83. 

15.  The  red  and  yellow  striped  pine  span-worm. 

We  have  observed  a  caterpillar  on  the  hemlock  September  29,  which 
belonged  to  this  species,  but  was  larger  than  any  I  had  before  observed, 
The  body  is  provided  with  seven  lozenge-shaped  pale  patches  centered 
with  dark.    Length  37°^.  jigitizedbyCiOC 
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16.  GBOMBTRID  LA.RVA. 

This  caterpillar  ocoarred  on  the  hemlock  September  11,  1882,  at 
Brans  wick,  Me. 

Larva. — Head  deep  honey* yellow  with  a  reddish  tint.  Body  greenish,  marked  witii 
red.  Head  rounded,  slightly  bllohed,  as  wide  as  the  prothorax.  Each  segrment 
eheokered  with  a  blackish  dark  patch.  Three  parallel  linear  longitndinal  dorsal 
blackish  lines,  which  are  broken.  A  lateral  rather  broad  black  broken  line.  Anal 
legs  rather  broad  but  short ;  snpra-anal  plate  moderate,  apex  roonded,  rather  short, 
probably  beginning  to  pupate.    Length,  10  to  12™™. 

17.  Geometrid  labva. 

This  caterpillar,  fally  grown,  was  beaten  from  a  hemlock  June  11  to 
15,  at  Beede's,  Keene  Flats,  Adirondacks.  It  mimics  a  twig,  being  red- 
dish, with  yellowish  markings. 

Larva. — Head  as  wide  as  the  body ;  slightly  bilobed,  the  lobes  smooth ;  yellowish 
brown,  with  two  sinuous  reddish  brown  lines  in  front.  Body  transversely  wrinkled, 
rather  thick ;  lateral  ridgee  moderately  developed.  Reddish  brown  marked  witii 
darker  tints,  and  a  blackish  irregular  spot  on  the  side  of  each  segment.  Above  is  a 
well-marked  dorsal  broad  pale  yeUowjsh  line,  dilating  on  the  middle  of  each  segment, 
and  on  the  first  abdominal,  extending  to  the  black  dots  on  the  side.  Anal  legs  stoat, 
conoolorous  with  the  fore  legs,  which  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  body.  Body 
beneath  mnch  as  above  and  on  the  sides,  though  a  little  paler ;  but  with  no  median 
line.    Length,  20°^. 

la  TORTRICID  CATBRPILLAK. 

Family  Tortricidjb  ;  order  Lepidoptbra. 

Larva, — Body  slender,  of  uniform  width,  suddenly  tapering  towards  the  end.  Head 
as  broad  as  the  body,  black ;  prothoraoic  shield  black,  as  broad  as  the  body,  which 
is  somewhat  flattened,  more  so  than  usual;  color  livid  greenish,  whitish;  segments 
somewhat  wrinkled,  piliferons,  rather  large,  full,  whitish;  concolorons  with  the  body; 
hairs  one-third  to  one  half  as  long  as  the  body.  First  pair  of  thoracic  feet  black, 
the  others  concolorons  with  the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  abdominal  legs;  the  last 
segments  paler  and  concolorons  with  the  body  beneath.    Length,  7"^. 

19.  The  hemlock  gelbchia. 
GeUckia  ahietUella  Pack. 
Order  Lepidoptbra  ;  family  Tikbidjs. 
(Plate  IX,  fig.  2,  2a;  Plate  xxvi,  figs.  7, 7a,  75.) 

During  the  spring  of  1883,  the  hemlock  trees,  large  and  small,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Providence,  B.  L,  were  observed  to  be  much  disfigured  by 
the  attacks  of  a  small  Tineid  worm,  causing  sear  and  dead  patches  of 
leaves  on  the  smaller  branches  and  twigs  of  both  large  and  small  trees. 

The  small  pale-green  caterpillars  bite  oflF  from  six  to  eight  leaves, 
constructing  a  broad  flat  irregular  case ;  the  leaves  on  being  separated 
from  the  twig  turn  red  or  yellowish,  thus  forming  a  conspicuous  patch. 
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This  rade  case  is  held  together  with  silk,  the  worm  living  in  a  rade 
silken  tabe,  and  feeding  upon  the  inside  of  the  leaves.  The  length  of 
this  tube,  within  which  the  little  caterpillar  finally  changes  to  a  chrys- 
alis, is  from  8  to  lO"^""  in  length. 

The  worms  arefoand  from  the  1st  of  May  through  the  month  of  June. 
One  changed  to  a  pupa  in  its  tabe  abont  the  20th  to  25th  of  May,  and 
the  moth  (in  confinement)  appeared  Jane  1.  Other  chrysalids  were 
foand  in  the  tubes  from  June  20  to  30,  the  moths  making  their  appear- 
ance early  in  July. 

The  moth  is  beautifully  marked,  and  probably  examples  occur 
throughout  the  summer.  Without  doubt  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  twigs 
or  leaves  in  the  summer,  and  the  caterpillars  become  almost  full-fed 
before  the  winter,  hibernating  in  their  cases,  becoming  active  in  the 
spring.  The  worms  are  preyed  upon  by  an  ichneumon,  the  oval  cocoon 
with  one  pupa  which  had  recently  transformed,  and  another  ready  to 
imaginate  occurring  in  the  cases  June  9. 

The  full-grown  larro. — Body  slender,  cylindrioal,  not  flattened.  Head  of  the  normal 
form,  ndt  modified  in  shape  as  in  leaf-mining  larrn ;  not  so  wide  as  the  body,  smooth, 
amber  colored.  Body  tai>ering  slightly  towards  both  ends,  pale  green,  of  the  same 
hue  as  the  nnder  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  hemlock.  Cervical  shield  well  marked, 
greenish  amber.  Each  segment  is  dorsally  divided  by  a  transverse  snture  into  two 
slight  folds,  on  the  anterior  and  larger  of  which  are  four  dark  green  piliferons  warts, 
arranged  in  a  straight  line,  and  two  on  the  hinder  division  or  fold.  There  are  simi- 
lar warts  on  the  sides  and.  beneath.  Legs  6  +  8 :  the  thoracic  feet  are  pale,  blackish 
at  tip.  The  four  pairs  of  abdominal  legs  are  concolorous  with  the  body.  The  snpra- 
anal  plate  amber-green,  with  a  few  long  setie,  as  long  as  the  body  is  thick.    Length, 

Pupa  (alive).~In  form  slender,  spindle-shaped,  the  head  considerably  narrower  than 
the  body,  which  gradually  tapers  from  the  thorax  to  the  end  of  the  body ;  antennas 
and  wings  reaching  to  the  hinder  edge  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment.  End  of  the 
abdomen  rather  blunt  and  rounded,  with  a  few  very  fine  hairs.  Along  the  side  of  the 
abdomen  a  row  of  short,  thick  spinules,  one  on  the  side  of  each  segment,  none  on  the 
back ;  a  pair  of  such  spines  on  the  nnder  side  of  the  sixth  segment.  Eyes  reddish ; 
body  pale  amber,  with  a  greenish  tint  on  the  thorax.  The  two  terminal  segments 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  abdomen,  and  concolorous  with  the  head.  Length,  4  to  5°^. 
less  connected  on  the  extreme  costal  edge ;  three  equidistant  black  points  on  the  sub- 
median  vein,  the  first  situated  opposite  a  point  half  way  between  the  two  basal  costal 
spots;  the  second  opposite  the  end  of  the  second  costal  spot,  and  the  third  opposite 
the  third  costal  spot;  the  third  spot  is  sublinear  and  ends  on  the  edge  of  the  wing 
at  the  internal  angle.  On  the  costal  part  of  the  apex  of  the  wing  is  a  curved  row  of 
four  black  spots,  the  fourth  situated  at  the  extreme  apex  of  the  wing,  and  on  the 
outer  and  hinder  edge  are  two  or  three  minute  black  dots,  between  which  and  the 
fringe  is  a  white  patch,  the  fringe  being  also  streaked  with  white.  All  the  black 
spots  are  more  or  less  edged  on  one  side  with  white  scales.  The  fringe  on  the  outer 
costal  half  is  lead  color  with  minute  black  scales  at  the  apex  of  the  wing.  Below 
and  within,  the  long  silky  fhnge  is  much  paler.  Hind  wings  very  narrow,  almost 
linear  at  tip,  and  with  the  fringe  concolorous  with  the  fringe  of  fore  wings  below  and 
within  the  apex.  Body  and  legs  pale  glistening  buff-yellow.  Hind  tibisB  long,  with 
a  wide  fringe ;  first  pair  of  tibial  spines  twice  as  long  and  about  one-half  as  thick  as 
second  pair ;  the  tarsi  ringed  with  black  and  white.  Length  of  body,  5°^ ;  of  fore 
wing,  5™";  expanse  of  wings,  11™™. 
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20.  ToririxBp, 

This  is  in  general  form  and  markings  of  the  body  like  Tortrix  fumiferana^  bat  the 
head  and  prothoracic  shield  are  entirely  different.  Head  flattened,  a  doable  dart 
lateral  line,  the  two  connecting  with  the  dark  lower  edge  of  the  prothormoio  shield, 
which  forms  a  conspionons  lateral  line.  Head  and  prothoracic  shield  oopal-brovn; 
front  edge  of  the  clypeos  whitish,  the  white  extending  aronnd  the  side  of  the  head 
above  the  eyes.  Each  abdominal  segment  with  four  dorsal  and  three  lateral  pale- 
green  piliferons  warts,  which  are  conspicaous  on  the  reddish-brown  body.  Sapra-anal 
plate  and  anal  legs  doll  greenish.  Length,  18™°*.  On  leaves  of  the  hemlock  Aogost 
ji20  to  30.    The  larva  before  pupating  spins  a  thin  silken  cocoon  among  the  leaves. 


Fig, 


a.  I, 

298.-  Hemlook   leaf-scale,  much 
enlarged.    Packard  dti. 


21.  The  hemlock  leaf-scale. 
AspidioUu  oMeits  Comstock. 

At  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Professor  Comstock 
fonud  this  scale  quite  common  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  hemlock. 

8oaU  o//ema2e.— The  scale  of  the  female  very 
closely  resembles  that  of  AspidioUu  pinit  except 
that  it  is  usually  more  nearly  circular.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
leaves  which  the  two  species  infest.  The  color 
of  the  scale  is  dark  gray,  often  approaching  black, 
with  the  margin  lighter,  and  sometimes  with  a 
blnish,  brownish,  or  purplish  tinge.  As  with  A, 
pini,  in  many  specimens  of  the  fuUy-fonned  acale 
the  part  covering  the  exuvia  is  more  or  lees  dis- 
tinct, appearing  like  a  small  scale  with  a  light 
margin  superimposed  upon  a  larger  scale.  Length 
of  scale,  1.3  to  2™<»  (.05  to  .08  inch);  width  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  length. 

F9male,—Th»  last  segment  of  the  female  pre- 
sents the  following  characters:  The  groups  of 
spinnerets  are  wanting.  The  mesal  and  second  lobes  are  well  developed;  their 
distal  extremities  are  rounded ;  the  third  lobe  of  each  side  is  small  and  acutely 
pointed.  The  plates  are  rather  short  and  irregularly  fringed ;  there  are  two  between 
the  mesal  lobes;  two  between  each  mesal  and  second  lobe ;  three  between  each  second 
and  third  lobe,  and  usually  three  laterad  of  each  third  lobe.  The  spines  of  the  dorsal 
surface  are  as  follows :  One  laterad  of  each  mesal  lobe ;  one  upon  each  seoond  and 
third  lobe,  and  one  laterad  of  the  most  lateral  plate.  Each  ventral  spine,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  which  is  wanting,  is  situated  laterad  of  the  corresponding  dor- 
sal spine. 

Scale  of  maZtf.— The  scale  of  the  male  is  as  wide  as  that  of  the  female  and  a  little 
longer.    It  resembles  that  of  the  female  in  color. 

ifa/6.— The  male  is  of  bright  orange  color,  with  the  thoracic  band  very  dark 
brown,  nearly  black.    Described  from  many  specimens  of  each  sex.    (Comstock.) 

I  have  fonnd  this  species  not  infireqnently  on  the  leaves  of  the  hem- 
lock at  Brnnswick,  Maine,  in  May.    Fig.  298  is  firom  camera  drawings. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  following  geometrids  were  common  on  the 
hemlock  August  14,  p.  867,  Nos.  15, 16, 17, 18, 19,  20. 

Also  the  following : 
22.  Parogyia  parallela.  ^  . 
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23.  Semiothisa  bisignata  (Walk.)    Observed  Aag.  4,  Brunswick,  Me. 

24.  Aplodes  conifera/ria  Pack. 

25.  Oleorasp. 

26.  10-Iined  pine-span  worm,  No.  82,  Balletin  No.  7. 

DTSECTS  IHJUBIOTTS  TO  THE  LABCH  OE  TAMAEACE. 

Larix  americana. 

AFFECTING  THE  LEAVES. 

In  Balletin  7  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission  we 
enumerated  all  the  insects  known  to  affect  or  in  any  way  to  prey  upon 
the  larch  or  hackmatack.  There  were  none  then  known  to  abound  upon 
or  to  seriously  injure  this  tree,  which  has  heretofore  been  supposed  to 
be  as  free  as  even  the  hemlock  from  insect  pests.  The  hackmatack,  as 
is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  most  important  lumber  trees  in  Maine,  as  it 
sends  down  a  single  large  root,  which  grows  laterally,  forming  a  bend 
at  right-angles  to  the  trunk,  so  that  it  is  used  for  ^^  knees"  in  building 
vessels,  the  smaller  trees  being  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  boat-build- 
ing.   It  is  also  used  for  railroad  ties. 

The  larch  grows  in  wet  swamps,  or  standing  water,  where  the  spruce 
or  hemlock  as  well  as  pines  would  not  flourish,  hence  its  growth  en- 
hances the  value  of  extensive  swampy  tracts  in  Maine,  where  the  water 
often  stands  all  summer,  even  through  the  severest  droughts. 

1.  The  larch  saw-flt  worm. 
Nemaiui  ericksonii  Hartig. 
Order  Htmbnoptera;  family  Tbnthredinu>^. 
(Plate  IX,  Fig.  1,  lo,  16,  lo,  Id,  and  Plate  xxvi,  Figs.  1,  la,  2,  3,  4,  6.) 

Its  devastations  in  Maine. — Our  attention  was  first  called  to  this  in- 
sect late  in  August,  1882,  and  we  first  saw  the  effects  of  its  ravages  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  where  it  had  partly  or  entirely  stripped  the  hackma- 
tacks in  a  very  wet  swamp  on  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin  Biver,  on 
the  farm  of  Hon.  0.  J.  Oilman,  who  called  our  attention  to  the  ravages 
which  had  been  committed  earlier  in  the  season.  On  examining  the 
growth  in  company  with  him,  we  found  that  most  of  the  trees,  both 
large  ones,  6  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  small  saplings,  6  to  15  feet 
in  height,  had  been  attacked ;  some  of  the  trees  were  stripped,  others 
partially  so,  while  others  had  wholly  escaped.  The  trees  in  the  middle 
of  the  swamp  appeared  to  have  suffered  most,  while  the  smaller  ones 
on  the  edge  or  on  higher  land  were  less  injured. 

By  jarring  the  trees  a  few  young,  half-grown  worms  of  the  second 
brood  which  had  not  yet  undergone  their  last  molt,  and  a  single  fuUy- 
irrown  larva  were  collected,  while  the  cocoons  from  which  the«aw-flies 
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had  escaped  earlier  in  the  season  were  foand  lying  upon  the  gFOUiid  or 
in  the  moss  nnder  the  trees.  Ko  cocoons  with  the  pnpa  within,  or  any 
other  fully  grown  worms,  were  to  be  found. 

On  the  same  day  (August  30)  we  examined  a  noble  larch  on  Mr.  Gil- 
man's  ground,  which  had  been  nearly  killed,  as  he  informs  us,  by  these 
or  similar  worms. 

On  September  6  we  found  that  the  hackmatacks  in  cold,  boggy,  wet 
land  on  the  crown  of  Bocky  Hill,  near  Brunswick,  had  suffered  more 
than  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  trees  were  wholly  or  partially  defoliated. 
According  to  Mr.  Simpson,  the  iiyury  was  here  done  <<  about  haying 
time,"  July,  1881,  but  the  worms  had  been  at  work  in  June  and  Jalyof 
the  present  year.  The  trees  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (September  6)  were 
putting  out  a  new  set  of  leaves  on  the  terminal  shoots,  the  needles  or 
leaflets  being  from  one-third  to  one-half  an  inch  in  length.  We  also 
noticed  from  the  railroad  train  in  going  from  Brunswick  to  Boston, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  that  the  hackmatacks  had  been  stripped 
near  Portland  and  Saco ;  no  trees  being  observed  west  of  Saco,  along 
the  line  of  the  Eastern  Bailroad. 

Our  attention,  however,  had  previously  been  called  to  this  insect  by 
its  ravages  near  Augusta,  Me.,  where  it  first,  perhaps,  attracted  general 
attention. 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Daily  Kennebec  Journal  for  July 
25,1882: 

A  white  worm  aboat  three-foartha  of  an  inch  long  is  destroying  the  foliage  of  the 
hackmatack  and  fir  trees  in  certain  sections  in  this  -vicinity.  The  trees  appear  all  baie 
and  brown,  as  though  scorched  by  fire. 

On  applying  for  specimens  and  further  information  to  the  editors,  we 
received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Newcomb,  of  the  Journal, 
under  date  of  July  31 : 

I  send  yon  to-day  some  of  those  worms  that  are  eating  the  hackmatack  treee.  I 
conld  not  find  any  of  the  large,  faU-grown  worms,  and  I  think  they  have  gone  into  the 
chrysalis  state.  These  that  I  send  are  jnst  hatched  oat,  and  were  all  the  speetmeiis 
I  could  find. 

Mr.  Kewcomb  afterwards  (August  21)  sent  me  the  fiiUy  grown  worms 
of  this  brood,  which  were  then  at  work  on  the  trees. 

The  following  correspondence  and  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  ravages  of  this  worm  in  Maine.  The  <<  juniper  ^  is  evi- 
dently a  local  name  for  the  hackmatack : 

Another  destractive  pest  has  put  in  its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  green  worm. 
It  preys  on  the  juniper  trees.  All  t'  e  juniper  trees  in  the  swamps,  and  the  shade 
trees,  look  as  though  fire  had  scorched  them ;  the  entire  foliage  is  eaten  in  a  few  days 
by  millions  of  these  woTmB,^Daver  Corr,  Bangor  dmmereial,  July  98, 1888. 

FoxcROFT,  AuguBt  17,  1888. 

Your  card  to  the  Commercial  is  before  me.    The  worms  which  destroyed  the  juniper 

foliage  came  like  a  shower,  and  lasted  about  a  week ;  they  eat  the  trees  clean,  and 

departed  aU  at  once,  no  one  knows  where  or  when.    I  have  tried  to  find  one  to-day, 

but  could  not.    The  worms  were  green,  smooth,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  loo^ 
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clastered  together  on  a  branch,  and  they  ate  continually,  I  should  think,  by  the  quick 
work  they  did  in  strippinfi:  the  treea.  No  Juniper  escaped  destruction.  The  lower 
limbs  of  some  trees  were  left  untouched. 

C.  Hill. 

We  are  especially  obliged  to  Charles  G.  Atkins,  esq.,  Fish  Commis- 
sioner, and  who  traveled  extensively  during  the  last  summer,  for  infor- 
mation and  specimens.    He  writes  as  follows : 

Manchester,  Me.,  Augu$t  25, 1882. 

The  editor  of  the  Kennebec  Journal  wrote  me  that  he  had  sent  yon  one  batch  of 
hackmatack  worms,  and  was  about  to  send  yon  another.  Doubtless  you  have  all  you 
need.  I  did  not  come  npon  specimens  until  too  late,  though  now  that  I  have  once 
found  them,  I  marvel  that  the  affected  trees  did  not  sooner  attract  my  attention . 
They  are  all  about  here. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Orand  Lake  Stream,  Washinj^ton  County,  and 
will  give  yon  the  results  of  my  observations  on  hackmatack  insects. 

From  Grand  Lake  Stream  to  Princeton,  and  thence  to  Forest  Station,  by  stage,  a 
distance  of  40  miles,  the  hackmatacks  (there  called  juniper)  had  been  attacked  by 
some  insect  that  had  shorn  off  the  foliage  of  the  upper  part  of  each  lar^  tree.  In 
all  that  distance  I  did  not  see  a  dozen  trees  less  than  25  feet  high  that  had  been 
touched,  but  of  those  of  30  feet  and  upward  in  height  90  per  cent,  or  more  had  been 
attacked  at  the  top  and  denuded  (almost  completely)  down  on  an  average,  say  8  feet 
or  10  feet  from  the  top.  The  terminal  shoots  of  the  main  stem  and  branches  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  eaten  off,  but  the  side  whorls  of  leaves  were  mostly  gone.  In 
some  cases  the  outer  extremities  of  large  limbs  below  the  region  generally  denuded 
bad  been  attacked  near  their  extremities.  There  were  no  worms  to  be  seen  on  the 
trees.  I  climbed  one  tree  and  searched  it  carefully,  bat  found  nothing.  On  descend- 
ing, however,  I  found  a  larva  crawling  on  my  coat-sleeve,  a  greenish  slate  color,  some 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  lon{^,  with  black  head,  which  I  send  you  iu  vial.  In  Hinkley 
Township  I  noticed  some  sphinx  larvs  on  hackmatack  tips,  and  inclose  one.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  feeding,  but  did  not  verify  supposition. 

From  Forest  to  Bangor,  wherever  I  saw  large  hackmatacks  they  had  been  gener- 
ally denuded  to  a  greater  extent  than  on  the  first  part  of  the  route,  and  the  work  was 
worse  as  I  approached  Bangor,  and  a  smaller  class  of  trees  had  been  attacked  than 
in  Washington  County. 

I  ascertained  by  inquiry  that  the  devastations  extended  eastward  as  far  as  Orland 
in  that  direction,  beyond  which  I  know  nothing. 

From  Bangor  westward  the  depredations  everywhere  appeared  (I  came  by  rail  to 
Keadfield),  and  on  going  to  a  remote  part  of  my  farm  where  hackmatacks  grow,  I 
find  they  have  generally  suffered,  but  I  notice  here  that  trees  under  10  feet  in  height 
have  generally  escaped.  Here  I  find  that  the  dormant  buds  on  the  sides  of  the  twigs 
have  begun  to  push  out  a  new  growth,  which  is  now  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long. 

I  find  lots  of  empty  pupa  cases  in  the  turf  under  one  of  the  trees,  and  send  some 
in  a  vial ;  possibly  some  of  them  may  contain  pups.    No  worms  to  be  seen  now. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Buck,  of  Foxcroft  (postal  messenger  on  £.  &  N.  A.  Railroad)  told  me 
that  they  were  at  work  in  his  vicinity,  and  had  committed  more  havoc  than  anywhere 
on  the  £.  &,  N.  A.  Railroad,  and  even  small  trees  had  been  completely  stripped. 

Hon.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  of  East  Turner  (post-ofiSce),  (his  farm  is  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Greene  and  southwest  comer  of  Leeds,  or  near  the  Androscoggin  River),  says 
the  hackmatack  worms  have  been  operating  in  his  vicinity  for  three  years.  After 
the  first  attack  the  trees  all  leafed  out.  After  the  second  some  died,  and  now,  after 
the  third,  many  appear  likely  to  die. 

I  showed  the  larva  I  got  in  Washington  County  to  both  Buck  and  Gilbert,  and  they 

thought  it  might  be  the  same  that  they  had  seen  in  their  sections,  except  that  Mr.  G. 

thought  his  worms  were  more  positively  green  in  color.     He  said  it  was  characteristic 

of  them  to  work  first  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  as  I  had  observed  in  Washington  County. 
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Mr.  G.  is  secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agricaltare.    It  looks  as  though  our  bjiek- 
matack  forests  might  be  totally  destroyed  by  this  insect. 

I  inclose  some  clippings  from  the  Home  Farm  referring  to  this  insect. 

I  also  send  yon  some  terminal  shoots  of  white  pine,  in  which  you  may  find  liTing 
specimens  of  a  borer  in  thre^  stages;  I  snppose  it  is  Pisaodea  strohi.  In  one  grove  of 
white  pine  on  my  farm  it  has  taken  10  per  cent,  of  the  leading  shoots. 

Charles  G.  Atkins. 

Grand  Lake  Stream,  Mb.,  Februarg  27,  1883L 
In  September,  after  receiving  your  request  to  send  the  coooons  to  Providence,  I  ex- 
amined them  (hurriedly ),  and  finding  some  defective  ones  oonclnded  the  whole  lot  was 
worthless.  I  went  out  once  afterwards  to  get  some  more,  but  did  not  find  them.  I 
now  think  the  cocoons  I  had  were  mostly  sound  in  September  or  October,  and  powibly 
may  be  now,  but  my  keeping  thom  dry  and  generally  warm  all  this  time  may  have  de- 
stroyed their  vitality.    Such  as  they  are  I  mail  them  to  you  herewith. 

I  learned  from  £.  C.  Smith,  of  New  Sharon,  Franklin  County,  that  the  worm  in 
question  infested  the  hackmatacks  in  that  town  last  year.  Also  from  Z.  A.  Gilbcft, 
secretary  Board  Agriculture,  that  in  August,  1882,  he  made  a  trip  to  Aroostook  County, 
and,  my  inquiries  having  called  his  attention  to  the  matter,  he  looked  for  indioatioiis 
of  the  ]>reeence  of  the  hackmatack  worm  and  saw  none.  He  was  acqnainted  with 
them  at  home,  in  Androscoggin  County. 

Very  truly  yours,  Chas   G.  Atkins. 

The  hackmatack  in  the  region  near  to  and  sonth  and  southeast  of  the 
Rangeley  lakes,  and  near  Phillips,  Me.,  were  also  defoliated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  of  1882,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  H.  6. 
Miller,  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  who  went  to  the  lakes  in  August. 

In  the  summer  of  1883  we  found  the  females  laying  eggs,  and  young 
hatched  out  late  in  June  and  early  in  July,  from  Brunswick  to  Phillips, 
about  Lake  Umbagog,  especially  at  £rrol,  N.  H.,  and  by  the  middle  and 
last  of  July  the  trees  were  nearly  stripped  of  their  leaves  throughout 
Maine,  and  many  trees  were  fatally  injured. 

Its  ravages  in  New  Hampshire. — In  Francouia,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  Prof.  W.  W.  Bailey,  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  the 
hackmatacks  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  about  the  middle  of  July, 
1882,  the  smaller  trees  suffering  most.  The  trees  were  observed  by  him 
August  10.  We  noticed  at  Enrol,  on  Umbagog  Lake,  numerous  trees 
which  had  been  killed  by  the  worms,  and  from  the  number  of  worms 
seen  July  4th  do  not  doubt  that  many  trees  in  that  section  were  at  least 
partly  stripped  a  week  or  two  later. 

Its  appearance  in  Massachusetts, — We  learn  from  Mr.  Andrew  Nichols 
that  the  European  larches  were,  in  1882,  attacked  by  ^^  worms  "  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dan  vers,  Mass.  In  July,  1883,  the  worms  abounded  on  the 
same  trees,  specimens  being  sent  us  by  Mr.  Nichols.  We  observed  worms 
at  work  iu  July,  1883,  on  the  European  larch  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and 
they  were  also  destructive  at  Dan  vers,  Mass.  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  di- 
rector of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  special  agent  <rf 
the  United  States  Census,  Forestry  Division,  writes  us  as  follows : 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  injury  to  our  native  hackmatacks.  Three  or  four  years  ago, 
however,  I  noticed  that  specimens  ot  the  European  larch  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
borhood were  suflfering  from  the  attacks  of  a  larva,  which  I  gathered  and  submitted 
to  Dr.  Hagen.    I  inclose  his  note  upon  the  subject.  ^ 
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A  copy  of  Professor  Hageu's  letter  is  here  inserted : 

MUABUM  OF  COMPARATIVB  ZOOLOOY^ 

Camhridgef  Ma$$.,  July  7,  1881. 
The  Iatysq  belong  to  the  Tenth  red  in  id®  (Hymenoptern),  to  Nematus  mdb«oiiii  Hart. 
In  the  Canadian  Entomologist,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2,  p.  37, 1881, 1  have  given  a  short  no- 
tice concerning  the  same,  sent  last  year  from  the  Arboretnm.  The  uiusenm  is  very 
rich  in  Nematus,  but  does  not  possess  this  species,  which  is  very  rare  in  Europe,  and 
has  only  twice  before  1840  been  observed  to  be  very  obnoxioas  to  the  larch  in  Hol- 
fltein  by  Tischbein  and  in  the  Harz  by  Saxesen.  Ratzebnrg,  in  his  last  work,  remarked 
only  that  ic  is  rare,  but  may  prove  to  be  rather  obnoxious.  The  species  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  not  described  among  the  United  States  species,  surely  not  under  its  original 
name. 

The  following  note  by  Dr.  Hagen,  extracted  from  the  Canadian  Ento- 
mologist, is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter: 

Nemaius  micksonii  on  Larix  europuea, — A  large  number  of  larvae,  very  young  to  nearly 
full-grown,  some  probably  full-grown,  were  sent  living,  with  the  twigs.  The  larvie 
agree  perfectly  with  description  and  figure  in  Ratzebnrg's  Forst-Insecten,  Tom.  JIT, 
PI.  3,  Fig.  4.  The  species  is  not  represented  in  the  collection  here,  neither  in  the  larva 
nor  in  the  imago  state.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Norton's  catalogue  of  N.  Am.  Ten- 
thredinidfiB.  I  have  to  remark  that  the  larvse  of  the  three  other  species  living  in  Eu- 
rope on  Larix,  viz,  Lyda  ZartCM,  NeiMitu%  soleu8f  and  oompressuSy  from  their  description, 
do  not  agree  with  those  sent  to  me.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Harvard  Arboretum  and 
its  director,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Sargent,  for  these  specimens. — Canadian  Entomologist, 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  2,  p.  37, 1881. 

Its  appearance  in  northern  New  York. — Mr.  George  Hunt,  of  Provi- 
dence, who  is  a  close  observer  of  plant  and  insect  life,  and  who  annually 
visits  the  Adirondack  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Scroon  Lake,  informs  ns 
that  abont  Jnly  25  and  early  in  Angast  the  hackmatacks  were  seen  to 
be  entirely  defoliated,  no  leaves  being  left  on  the  trees  by  the  1st  of 
Angnst;  he  observed  the  effects  of  the  worms  at  Horicon,  Warren 
County,  and  Scroon  Lake,  in  Essex  Connty,  as  well  as  at  Pottersville. 
The  region  affected  was  very  extensive,  covering  many  square  miles  in 
different  swamps.  No  worms  were  observed  in  1881.  He  has  presented 
as  with  some  of  the  worms,  which  are  of  full  size,  and  do  not  differ  ft'om 
Maine  specimens.    They  were  fully  grown  July  28. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  rear  the  larvse  of  this  species 
last  summer,  no  perfect  insects  were  obtained,  the  cocoons  furnished  us 
by  Mr.  Atkins  having  been  all  parasitized  by  a  species  of  Pteromalus, 
a  parasite  of  the  hymenopterous  family  Ohalcididce ;  while  of  two  false 
caterpillars  which  spun  cocoons,  neither  had  hatched  up  to  the  time  of 
writing. 

On  referring  to  the  great  work  of  Ratzebnrg  on  forest  insects,  the 
admirable  colored  figure  of  the  larva  of  Nematus  erichsonii  which  he 
gives  exactly  represents  the  peculiar  style  of  coloration  of  our  worms ; 
we  had  identified  it  as  perhaps  this  species,  or  as  the  young  of  one 
representing  it  in  this  country. 

It  appears  by  the  foregoing  extracts  that  Professor  Hagen  had  exam- 
ined the  larva  and  had  identified  it  as  Nematus  erichsonii.  We  are 
unable  to  find  any  differences  in  the  larvae  from  the  figure  of  the  Euro- 
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pean  species,  aod  the  cocoons  are  of  the  size  and  form  as  figared  by 
Katzeburg.  A  description  of  the  fully  grown  larva  is  not  given  by 
Batzeburg.  The  eggs  are  described  by  Batzebarg  (after  TischbeiD)  as 
abont  one-half  a  line  {i'")  long,  white,  transparent,  laid  in  a  row  apon 
and  within  the  yonng  larch  shoots.  The  following  is  a  free  translation 
of  his  description  of  the  saw-fly,  which  he  calls  the  large  larch  saw-fly, 
and  figures  in  Theil  III,  PI.  Ill,  Fig.  4. 

4  to  b'"  long  and  wings  expanding  10  to  11'''.  In  scalptaring  and  coloring  so  great 
a  similarity  with  N,  deptentrionaJis  ^  that  it  woald  be  mistaken  for  it  were  it  not 
for  the  tarsal  sooop-like  dilatation  in  latter  species ;  bnt  there  is  in  place  of  the  wing- 
band  only  a  light  shade  in  the  largest  cubital  cell ;  both  the  femoral  hooks  and  apoph- 
yses  are  almost  dear,  the  wing-angle  of  the  prothorax  brownish  white ;  the  whltiafa 
femoral  rings  are  only  clear  on  the  hinder  legs,  and  on  the  abdomen  at  most  the  four 
middle  rings  are  reddish-brown.  The  pnnctares  are  finer  than  in  N.  BepteHtrionaUif 
especially  on  the  scntellam  and  on  the  rather  shining  mesosternum. 

Batzeburg  states  that  he  himself  has  not  observed  this  insect,  which 
occurs  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  appeared  on  the 
larch  in  the  Harz  Mountains  as  well  as  on  the  plains  of  Holstein.  The 
larvsB  are  social,  but  do  not  occur  in  snch  thick,  crowded  clusters  as  do 
those  of  Lophyrus.  The  flies  make  their  appearance  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  The  eggs  are  laid  usually  in  a  single  row  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  young  shoots,  two  or  three  sometimes  being  placed  together 
along  the  shoot.  The  eggs  are  inserted  in  a  little  slit  made  by  the 
ovipositor  under  the  epidermis.  They  hatch  at  the  end  of  June  and  early 
in  July,  and  the  larvse  stop  eating,  becoming  fully  grown,  toward  the 
middle  of  August.  They  then  fall  from  the  trees  and  spin  tiieir  ooooons 
under  the  moss ;  here  they  pass  the  winter,  and  in  the  following  May 
enter  the  chrysalis  state  within  the  cocoon,  to  appear  as  four-winged 
flies  in  June.  From  a  forestry  point  of  view,  adds  Batzeburg,  the  insect 
might  become  injurious  since  the  larvae  have  already  in  certain  seasons 
abounded  on  the  larches  in  sufficient  numbers  to  attract  the  attention 
of  forestry  officers  in  Holstein. 

The  habits  of  the  American  worm  are  evidently  like  those  of  the 
European  species ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  insect  is  common  to 
both  Europe  and  Northeastern  America.  At  any  rate  our  species  could 
not  have  been  introduced  with  European  larches,  since  its  ravages  have 
been  committed  in  the  wilder,  less  frequented  portions  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  on  the  sea-board  in  towns  long 
settled.  In  brief,  the  habits  of  our  species  are  as  follows :  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  terminal  young  shoots  of  the  larch  from  about  the  middle 
of  June,  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  early  part  of  July  in  Northern  Miune, 
the  larvse  feeding  on  the  leaves  late  in  June  and  in  July  and  early 
August.  By  the  last  of  July  to  the  flrst  week  in  August,  according  to 
the  latitude,  the  worms  are  nearly  fully  grown,  while  a  few  half-grown 
ones  occur  on  the  trees  in  Maine  in  the  last  week  of  August  and  the 
early  days  of  September.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  are  two 
broods.    We  will  now  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  its  habits. 
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The  egg8  bad  all  hatched  by  Jane  23  to  28 ;  few  were  to  be  foand  at 
Branswick,  althoagh  the  incisions  made  by  the  female  were  commonly 
observed.  The  female  saw-fly  makes  about  a  dozen  incisions  in  the  ter- 
minal young,  fresh,  green  shoot,  sometimes  in  one  of  the  side  shoots 
next  to  the  terminal  one;  judging  by  the  shape  of  the  hole,  the  eggs 
are  of  the  shape  described  by  Batzeburg,  i.  e.,  oval  cylindrical  and 
abont  Ld"^"*  in  length.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  two  rows,  alternating, 
not  exactly  parallel,  one  being  placed  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other. 
The  eggs  are  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  fresh,  soft,  young,  partly -devel- 
oped leaves  of  the  new  shoot,  which  is  usually  by  June  20-30,  only 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The  presence  of  the 
eggs  causes  a  deformation  of  the  shoot,  which  curls  over,  the  incisions 
being  in  all  cases  observed  on  one  (the  inner)  side  of  the  shoot.  In 
many  cases  a  last  year's  shoot  was  observed  with,  the  scars  of  the 
incisions  on  the  concavity  of  the  shoot.  That  the  incisions  were  made 
by  the  saw-fly  was  proved  by  finding  a  freshly  hatched  but  dead  larva 
in  one  of  the  holes.  Sometimes  one  or  two  of  the  leaves  die  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wounds  made  at  their  base. 

After  the  foregoing  lines  were  written  we  fortunately  observed  a 
female  in  confinement,  June  29,  while  engaged  in  the  process  of  oviposit- 
ing 'y  we  should  judge  that  theoperation  of  sawing  thesiit  and  depositing 
the  egg  required  not  less  than  five  minutes,  and  perhaps  not  much  more 
than  that  length  of  time.  The  fly  had  been  evidently  at  work  for  some 
time  previous,  as  a  number  of  eggs  had  been  laid  along  the  shoot;  she 
had  begun  at  the  farther  end  and  worked  down  to  the  base  of  the  new, 
fresh,  green  shoot.  She  stood  head  downward  while  engaged  in  making 
the  puncture,  and  was  not  disturbed  by  our  removing  the  larch  twig 
from  the  glass  jar  and  holding  it  in  our  hand  while  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  ovipositor  under  a  Tolles  triplet  The  two  sets  of  serrated 
blades  of  the  ovipositor  were  thrust  obliquely  into  the  shoot  by  a  saw- 
ing movement ;  the  lower  set  of  blades  was  most  active,  sliding  in  and 
out  alternately,  the  general  motion  being  like  that  of  a  handsaw.  After 
the  incision  is  sufficiently  deep,  the  egg  evidently  passes  through  the 
inner  blades  of  the  ovipositor,  forced  out  of  the  oviduct  by  an  evident 
expulsive  movement  of  the  muscles  at  the  base  of  the  ovipositor.  The 
slit  or  opening  of  the  incision  after  the  egg  ha«  passed  into  it  is  quite 
narrow  and  about  If ""°  in  length.  While  engaged  in  the  process  the 
antennae  are  motionless,  but  immediately  after  the  ovipositor  is  with- 
drawn they  begin  to  vibrate  actively,  the  insect  being  then  in  search 
of  a  site  for  a  fresh  incision. 

After  making  the  foregoing  observations  we  found  at  Phillips,  Me., 
July  1,  and  Errol,  N.  B.,  July  4,  numerous  twigs  containing  eggs,  and 
the  flies  were  also  observed  upon  the  trees  ovipositing.  Although  the 
slit  is  at  first  closed,  as  soon  as  the  embryo  increases  in  size  the  twigs 
swell  where  they  have  been  incised  by  the  ovipositor,  and  the  slits  en- 
large and  gape  more  or  less,  becoming  much  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
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than  when  the  eggs  are  first  deposited.  It  would  thas  appear  thai 
oviposition  takes  place  about  a  week  later  ia  the  vicinity  of  Brunswick^ 
Me.,  than  in  Essex  Oouuty,  Mass.,  and  about  a  week  later  in  north* 
ern  Maine  and  New   Hampshire  tlian  on  the  coast  at  Brunswick. 

When  the  larva  hatches,  the  incision  gaps  open,  leaving  an  oval  hole. 
Out  of  this  gap  the  larva  creeps,  and  it  rarely  eats  the  terminal  shoot, 
but  crawls  upon  ihe  leaves  of  the  whorls  next  to  the  terminal  shoot 
At  first  it  nibbles  one  side  of  the  needle  or  leaf,  leaving  it  half  eaten 
and  rough,  serrate,  and  partly  withered  along  the  edge.  The  half- 
eaten,  withered  leaves  of  unequal  length  in  a  whorl  on  the  end  of  the 
smaller  branches  enable  one  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  young  worms 
on  the  tree. 

Usually  after  the  young  larvse  have  shed  their  first  skin,  they  collect 
on  the  verticils  of  the  larch  and  almost  invariably  begin  to  eat  the 
needles,  one  after  another,  beginning  at  the  distal  end  and  eating  the 
leaf  obliquely  until  only  a  short  stump  is  left;  in  this  way  one  verticil 
after  another  is  eaten,  and  when  the  worms  are  half-grown  they  occa- 
sionally collect  around  the  main  stem  of  the  twig  in  singular  clamps  or 
clusters,  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  curled  over  their  backs,  and,  owing 
to  their  oblique  posture  in  reference  to  one  another,  appearing  like  a 
ball  of  worms.  This  singular  appearance  was  briefly  noticed  by  Ratze- 
burg.  The  castings,  or  excrement,  are  long,  cylindrical,  more  or  less  trun- 
cated at  each  end.  Our  saw-fly  differs  slightly,  as  has  been  described, 
from  the  German  in  the  eggs  being  laid  at  the  base  of  tbe  leaves  on 
the  newly-grown  shoots,  rather  than  on  or  just  under  the  epidermis  of 
the  last  year's  shoots,  where  we  have  repeatedly  and  in  vain  searched 
for  them.  The  larvae  were  observed  to  hatch  out  from  June  20  to  30  at 
Brunswick,  Me. 

Tbe  larvse  appear  to  attain  their  full  size  in  about  five  to  seven  days 
after  hatching;  certainly  less  than  or  not  more  than  ten  days.  There 
appear  to  be  but  three  molts  or  changes  of  skin,  i.  e.,  four  stages  of  the 
larvae.  In  casting  the  skin,  the  head  splits  open  along  the  median  line 
of  the  vertex,  and  the  epicraninm  or  sides  of  the  head  split  apart  on  each 
side,  leaving  the  dypeus  and  labrum  in  place ;  then  the  body  is  drawn 
out  of  the  rent,  the  skin  adhering  to  the  needle  or  leaf. 

The  egg, — Slender,  cylindrical,  tapering  rapidly  towards  each  end.    Length,  1.2™". 

Larva  at  the  time  of  hatching, ^The  head  very  large,  much  wider  and  higher  than  tho 
body  before  the  latter  falls  out  from  eating;  dasky  or  smoky  green,  not  black,  darker 
in  front  on  the  clypens  and  labrnm  than  elsewhere;  eyes  black ;  thoracic  legs  smoky 
green.  Body  uniformly  pea-green :  the  head  and  thoracic  legs  soon  become  darker, 
and  the  body  fills  out  and  becomes  a  little  larger  after  the  larv^  has  taken  food. 
Length,  3-3.5™™. 

Larca  after  the  first  molt. — Body  pale  green,  without  the  glaucous  pearly  bloom  of 
the  two  later  stages;  head  and  thoracic  feet  black;  the  segments  wrinkled  as  in  the 
adult;  but  the  short  black  spines  of  the  two  later  stages  are  not  to  be  seen.  Length, 
5-7™™. 

Larva  after  the  second  molt,— It  now  has  the  peculiar  glaucous  green  bloom  of  the 
adnlt  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  body  being  pale  pea-gree]|  beneath  and  low 
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down  oa  the  side,  while  the  black  spines  on  the  abdominal  segments  are  distinct  and 
arranged  as  in  the  fnlUfed  worm.     Length,  IS™"*. 

Larva  of  fourth  and  last  stage  {F\.  IX,  Fig.  16).  Length  at  first,  14-16™™.  Body 
with  three  pairs  of  black  thoracic  and  seven  pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  the  color  of  the 
ander  side  of  the  body.  (The  larva  may  be  distinguished  from  Lophyrus  worms  by 
having  one  pair  less  of  abdominal  legs,  the  latter  having  eight  pairs.)  Body  rather 
long  and  slender;  less  plump  than  in  Lophyrus  abietU.  Head  round,  jet  black  (it  is 
asually  reddish  in  Lophyrus);  seen  from  in  front,  legularly  circular,  mandibles 
4-toothed;  maxillsB  4-jointed,  the  Joints  longer  than  in  Lophyrus;  the  mala  or  inner- 
most lobe  broad  and  large  at  the  end,  with  a^nt  ten  stiff  long  setse  (in  Lophyrus  the 
mala  is  much  smaller,  with  only  three  very  short  setse  or  stiff  spines).  The  body  is 
of  a  peculiar  glauoons-green  color,  like  that  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves ;  the  glan- 
cons-green  dorsal  region  is  plainly  separated  from  the  paler  under  side  of  the  body  by 
a  definite  line.  There  are  no  lateral  stripes  or  spots.  The  first  three  (thoracic)  seg- 
ments behind  the  head  are  plain,  with  no  minute  warts;  but  around  each  abdominal 
segment  except  the  last  run  two  parallel  double  rows  of  minute  dark  dots  or  warts. 

The  worm  is  at  once  distingnished  from  any  other  saw-fly  larvss,  on  pines,  spruce, 
and  firs,  by  its  larger  size,  its  color,  and  by  its  jet-black  head  and  its  seven  pairs  of 
abdominal  legs. 

Cocoon.— Larger  an  1  darker  than  that  of  Lophyrus  abietis.  Length,  10™™ ;  diam- 
eter, 5™™. 

The  imtigo  or  saw-fly  (5  females).— A  very  large,  thick-bodied,  black  species,  with 
abdominal  segments  2  to  5,  and  part  of  the  sixth,  bright  resin-red. . 

Head  black ;  maxillary  and  labial  palpi  pale  whitish  flesh-color.  Antennas  tapering 
to  the  end,  black,  9-jointed ;  the  scape  with  two  small  short  Joints,  the  second  shorter 
than  the  first ;  the  flagellnm  7-Jointed,  the  second  Joint  considerably  shorter  than  the 
first,  and  slightly  longer  than  the  third ;  the  two  terminal  Joints  of  equal  length  and 
alightly  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  aotennie.  The  clypeus  and  especially  the  labrnm 
covered  with  white,  stiff,  short  hairs,  as  also  the  gen»  in  front.  Head  and  thorax 
oniformly  black,  under  the  triplet  seen  to  be  pilose.  Basal  segment  of  the  abdomen 
black,  segments  2  to  5  bright  resinous  red,  including  the  basal  third  of  the  6th,  this 
segment  beneath  being  entirely  red. 

First  and  second  pair  of  legs,  including  the  trochanters,  pale  flesh  color,  the  femora, 
however,  somewhat  reddish  and  tipped  at  the  distal  end  above  with  black ;  the  third 
pair  of  femora  red,  like  the  abdomen,  black  at  tip ;  tibin  pale,  black  on  the  outer 
third ;  tarsi  black,  the  under  spines  pale,  including  the  base  of  the  claws.  End  of 
abdomen  and  ovipositor  black.  Wings  with  the  costa  as  far  as  the  stigma  reddish ; 
stigma  and  veins  black.  Only  three  subcostal  cells,  the  basal  squarish  one  not  being 
completed,  a  short  obsolete  vein  projecting  from  near  the  stigma. 

Length  of  body,  11™™;  of  antenn»,  6.5™™;  of  forewing,  9™™  ;  expanse  of  wings,  20- 
21™™.    One  specimen  considerably  smaller  than  the  others. 

Remedies, — It  is  obvioas  that  la  swamps  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
coantry  these  worms  can  not  be  subdued ;  they  will  run  their  course 
for  a  term  of  years.  To  prevent  their  killing  shade  trees,  particularly 
small  ones,  jarring  the  trees  will  prove  a  good  remedy,  the  worms  once 
shaken  off  the  tree  can  not  ascend  the  trunk,  as  they  do  not,  like  canker 
worms,  climb  trees  or  let  themselves  down  by  a  thread.  Small  trees 
may  also  be  showered  with  solutions  of  Paris  green,  or  the  various 
fluid  insecticides  recommended  in  the  recent  reports  of  the  Entomolo- 
gist of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  Introduction  to  this 
report. 

Parasites. — A  number  of  cocoons  sent  us  in  1882  by  Mr.  Atkins  were 
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found  to  be  in  every  case  tenanted  by  a  minate  chalcid  parasite,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Pteromalus.  If  new  it  may  be  called  Pieromalus 
nematicida  (Plate  xxvi,  Fig.  5).  About  a  hundred  of  these  issaed 
from  the  cocoons  in  the  breeding-box  during  May,  1883.  This  parasite 
must  therefore  be  a  most  destructive  enemy  of  the  larch  worm. 

We  also  noticed  several  bugs,  a  species  of  Podism,  near  the  common 
spinosus,  preying  upon  the  fully-grown  worms ;  it  ascends  the  trees  and 
pierces  the  worm  with  its  beak,  carrying  it  down  the  tree,  and  socking 
its  blood,  rendering  it  lifeless. 

Further  data  regarding  the  hackmatack  or  larch  worm, — The  following 
facts  were  gathered  during  the  summer  of  1883  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  other  points  in  New  England  and  New  York,  and  are 
here  put  upon  permanent  record. 

We  have  already  stated  in  the  Entomologist's  report  that  the  larch 
saw-fly  {Ifematus  erichsoniil)  begins  to  deposit  its  eggs  at  Brunswick 
about  the  20th  of  June.  During  a  journey  to  the  Eangeley  Lakes  and 
the  White  Mountains  this  saw-fly  was  observed  depositing  its  eggs,  July 
1,  at  Phillips,  where  it  was  observed  to  be  abundant.  It  was  also  ob- 
served on  the  2d  at  the  Mountain  View  House,  Bangeley  Lake ;  also  on 
the  larches  along  the  Five  Mile  Carry  from  the  middle  Dam  to  (Jmbagog. 
It  was  also  observed  depositing  eggs  in  trees  at  Errol,  N*.  H. ;  and 
along  the  route  from  Errol  to  Berlin,  N.  H.,  it  was  observed  at  work 
July  4,  while  a  number  of  dead  trees  were  noticed  which  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  their  attacks  during  the  preceding  season.  We 
learned  that  they  had  been  destructive  last  year  in  Cambridge,  N.  H. 

Early  in  July  these  worms  were  also  observed  by  us  on  the.European 
larch  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  they  were  abundant  *on  the  European 
larch  on  the  grounds  of  Andrew  Nichols,  esq.,  of  Danvers,  Mass.  July 
16,  the  larches  along  the  track  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  firom  Saoo  to 
Portland  were  observed  to  be  brown,  having  been  partly  defoliated  by 
the  Nematus  larva;  some  of  the  trees  were  almost  entirely  stripped. 

During  the  last  week  in  July  we  went  from  Brunswick  to  Bockland, 
and  thence  along  the  coast  to  Eastport,  returning  to  Brunswick  by  way 
of  Calais  and  Bangor.  The  larch  is  a  very  common  tree  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  Maine,  especially  along  the  coast,  on  the  islands,  and  in  the 
northeastern  and  northern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  comparatively  rare 
west  of  the  Kennebec  Elver.  It  appears,  then,  that  throughout  the  State 
the  larch  was  this  summer  partly  stripped,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
the  trees  was  killed.  The  growths  and  forests  of  larch  at  this  time  as- 
sumed a  peculiar  light  yellowish  brown  appearance,  as  if  a  light  fire 
had  passed  through  the  trees,  scorching  them  and  causing  them  to 
change  their  color.  This  singular  tint  w^as  characteristic  of  the  larches 
wherever  we  went.  We  noticed  this  appearance  in  the  lan^hes  from 
Brunswick  to  Rockland,  at  Camden  and  Blue  Hill ;  also  on  Deer  Iste 
and  adjacent  islands ;  also  at  and  about  Southwest  and  Bar  Harbors,  and 
other  points  on  Mount  Desert  Island  and  the  islands  eastward  ;  also  at 
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Machiasport ;  but  aloug  the  road  from  this  town  to  Lubec  the  larches  had 
suffered  less  than  at  other  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  At 
Saint  Stephens  injured  larches  were  observed  as  well  as  at  Yanceborongh 
and  the  counties  west  of  Mattawamkeag,  thence  to  Orono  and  about 
Bangor,  and  between  that  city  and  Waterville. 

From  Mr.  G.  G.  Atkins,  United  States  assistant  fish  commissioner, 
we  learn  that  the  larch  worm  was  abundant,  stripping  the  trees,  at 
Bucksport,  and  also  at  Gherryfield,  Machias,  and  New  Sharon. 

General  O.  F.  Walcott,  of  Boston,  who,  in  September,  1883,  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  at  and  about  the  Forks  of  tlie  Kennebec,  informs  us  that  he 
noticed  numerous  dead  hackmatacks  in  masses  on  Wood  stream,  which 
enters  Wood  pond,  which  is  a  papt  of  Moose  River.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, see  any  dead  spruce  in  this  region  in  clumps  or  masses,  although 
his  guide,  an  experienced  boss  lumberman,  informed  him  that  a  great 
many  spruce  trees  were  dying  in  that  region. 

In  the  Adirondack  region,  from  Scroon  Lake  to  North  Elba  and 
about  Mount  Marcy,  the  larches  were  universally  attacked  by  this  worm, 
as  we  are  informed  by  George  Hunt,  esq.,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  who 
made  a  journey  of  about  100  miles  through  this  region  in  July. 

Condition  of  the  Kachmatcuik  in  1884  and  1885. — In  last  year's  report 
I  thus  summed  up  the  condition  of  our  larches  or  hackmatacks  in  1884 : 

Od  the  whole,  then,  while  a  small  proportion  of  larches  have  been  killed  by  this 
worm,  this  vigorous  tree,  though  defoliated  for  two  successive  summers,  seems,  in  the 
majority  of  oases,  to  survive  the  loss  of  its  leaves,  though  it  threw  out  much  shorter 
ones  the  present  summer.  Possibly  10  per  cent,  of  our  northern  larches  died  from 
the  attacks  of  this  worm.  Very  probably  the  numbers  of  this  insect  will  diminish 
daring  the  next  year,  and  the  species  may  ultimately  become  as  rare  as  it  has  always 
been  in  Europe,  until  a  decrease  in  its  natural  insect  parasites  and  favorable  climatic 
causes  again  induce  its  undue  multiplication. 

The  foregoing  prediction  has  been  almost  fully  verified  during  the 
past  summer,  as  the  insect  has  been  much  scarcer  than  in  1884.  A 
few  were  seen  on  the  larch  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  July,  1885,  but  they 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  do  any  harm,  and  I  have  not  heard  of 
their  devastations  in  any  part  of  Maine.  The  same  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York.  Mr.  George 
Hunt,  who  passed  the  summer  at  Scroon  Lake,  tells  me  that  he  saw 
very  few  of  the  worms  during  the  past  summer,  and  he  judged  that 
they  had  not  been  generally  so  destructive  as  the  year  preceding.  As 
the  result  of  their  ravages  during  the  preceding  years,  he  thought  that 
about  one-third  of  the  larch  trees  had  died.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
visitations  of  the  worm  were  over,  and  that  for  some  years  to  come  it 
would  be  a  rare  insect,  existing  within  its  usual  or  normal  limits. 

The  larch  saw-fly  was,  in  1886,  found  to  be  still  not  uncommon.  It 
-was  observed  July  1  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  locally,  the  worm  having  freshly 
hatched  upon  a  few  trees,  but  it  did  not  do  any  more  harm  than  the 
previous  year. 

During  the  early  part  of  September,  however,  it  was  cjbserved  in 
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abandaDce  along  the  Oherry  Moantaiu  road  from  Fabyan's  to  Jeflferson, 
N.  H.,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  White  Moantaiu  house.  The  larches 
had  been  ravaged  rather  severely  and  many  of  the  worms  were  still 
lingering  on  the  branches,  feeding  apon  the  leaves ;  while  many  young 
trees  had  been  stripped,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  their  leaves.  Some  dead 
larches  were  also  to  be  seen. 

In  this  year  (1885),  Mr.  John  G.  Jack  reports  that  the  larches  at  and 
aroand  Ghateangnay,  Qnebec,  were  <^  all  attacked,"  and  were  more 
abandant  than  in  former  years.    Mr.  Jack  further  remarks : 

My  father  has  told  me  that  aboat  thirty  years  ago  the  tamarack  woods  were  en- 
tirely defoliated,  and  looked  as  thoogh  scorched  by  fire,  and  he  thinks  that  the  saw- 
fly  larvae  were  probably  the  caose.  It  was  more  noticeable  at  that  time,  as  there 
were  large  tracts  of  land  covered  with  tamarack  forest  that  have  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared.   (Rep.  Ent.  Soc.  Ontario,  18d7,  p.  17.) 

Its  devastatioiM  in  Canada. — Mr.  Fletcher  remarks  in  the  Canadian 
Entomologist,  November,  1884,  that  daring  the  summer  of  1884  he  tuul 
observed  enormons  damage  done  by  the  larch  saw-fly ;  <^  he  had  first 
noticed  it  near  Quebec,  and  had  traced  it  all  down  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  wherever  any  larch  trees  occurred,  as  far  as  Dalhonsie,  where 
he  found  it  abundant."  He  found  a  small  bug  (Podism  modcstus)  de- 
stroying the  larvie  at  Brome,  P.  Q. 

Bev.  T.  W.  Fyles  in  the  same  journal  stated  that  this  saw-fly  bad  ex- 
tended its  ravages  along  the  Beauce  Valley  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Quebec,  where  it  had  stripped  the  larches  bare.  A  second  growth  of 
leaves  had  appeared  and  this  probably  would  save  the  trees. 

2.  Sphinx  catbrpillar. 

This  fine  caterpillar,  which  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  identify,  was 
found  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Atkins  at  Hinckley,  Washington  Gounty,  Me^ 
August  22,  1882.  The  following  description  was  drawn  up  from  a 
freshly  preserved  alcoholic  specimen,  with  the  colors  still  firesh. 

Larva. — Head  elevated  a  little  towards  the  vertex,  which,  however,  is  not  oonioal^ 
the  sides  of  the  head  slightly  square,  with  a  dark  parple  line  bordered  in  froot  with 
white ;  head  flat  in  front,  greenish  yeUow ;  body  green,  sprinkled  with  minate  dark 
rings  with  a  clear  center ;  seven  lateral,  obliqoe,  dark  parple  bands  becoming^  p^or 
behind,  and  then  white ;  the  seventh  connects  above  with  the  black  parple  oonapic- 
nous  band  on  each  side  of  the  long  slender  horn.  Supra-anal  plate  edged  with  whit«  ; 
thoracic  feet  reddish,  abdominal  feet  concolorons  with  the  body.    Length,  37*">. 

3.  Platgiamia  columhia  Smith. 

This  fine  moth  in  its  early  state  feeds  upon  the  larch,  where  it  has 
been  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Anson  Allen  as  well  as  Mr.  Gharles  Fish, 
of  Orono,  Me.  The  species  was  described  by  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith,  who 
found  the  cocoons  alone  ^<  mostly  attached  to  Nemopanthes  canadensis  and 
Bhodora  canadensis ;  a  few  were  found  upon  Kalmia  anffustifolia  and 
maple,  and  one  upon  the  larch.''    The  following  descriptions  of  the  early 
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stages  were  published  by  Prof.  0.  H.  Feroald,  in  the  Canadian  Ento- 
mologist, X,  p.  44 : 

Egg, — Subglobose,  slightly  oompressed.  the  compression  being  least  upon  the  side 
from  which  the  yoang  escapes;  cream-colored,  donded  with  reddish  brown,  and 
attached  to  the  object  upon  which  the  female  deposits  by  means  T>f  a  dark  browQ 
adhesive  substance,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  clonded  over  the 
surface  of  the  egg,  bat  the  greater  abundance  of  it  at  the  point  of  attachment  pro- 
duces a  much  darker  color.  Greatest  diameter,  2™"". ;  medium,  1|™°^ ;  least  diame- 
ter, 1}°*™.    The  eggs  hatched  in  fourteen  and  fifteen  days  after  they  were  deposited. 

Young  larva, — Length  immediately  after  escaping  from  the  egg  shell,  4™°^.  Color 
black ;  some  of  the  individuals  show  a  greenish  tinge  around  the  base  of  the  tubercles. 
Body  cylindrical,  slightly  tapering  towards  the  posterior  extremity;  head  large,, 
rounded,  sparsely  clothed  with  long  hairs.  The  second  (first  after  the  head),  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  segments  each  with  eight  tubercles,  the  lowest  one  on  each  side 
much  smaller  than  the  others.  The  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh segmenta 
have  each  six  tubercles,  rather  smaller  than  the  corresponding  ones  on  the  preceding 
segments.  The  twelfth  segment  has  five  tubercles,  two  on  each  side  corresponding 
with  those  on  the  preceding  segment  in  sise,  and  one  on  the  middle  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  same  size  as  the  upper  ones  on  the  third  segment.  The  thirteenth  segment  has 
four  tubercles  on  the  anterior  edge,  and  one  at  the  base  of  each  anal  prolog.  The 
tubercles  are  smooth,  cylindrical,  gradually  enlarging  towards  the  base  and  at  the 
summit,  the  least  diameter  being  about  two-thirds  the  way  up ;  length  equal  to  about 
three  times  the  least  diameter,  surmounted  with  from  two  (on  the  smallest)  to  six 
finely  serrated,  radiating  bristles,  which  are  about  twice  the  length  of  the  tubercles. 
Duration  of  this  stage,  eight  to  nine  days. 

Jfter  the  Jbtti  molt, — Length  (taken  a  short  time  before  the  second  molt),  15™™. 
Golor,  pea^green.  Tubercles  and  bristles,  mandibles,  palpi  and  antennie,  a  spot  about 
the  eyes,  a  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  clypeus,  the  legs  and  a  spot  on  the  outside  of 
the  prologs  black,  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments  each  with  four  black  spots  on 
the  posterior  edge,  and  a  row  of  black  spots  on  each  segment  after  the  head,  on  the 
line  of  and  behind  the  stigmatse.    Duration  of  this  stage,  five  to  seven  days. 

After  ike  eeeond  molt,  -  Length  (taken  soon  after  the  second  molt),  20™™.  Color, 
pea-green,  with  a  bluish  tint  upon  the  dorsum.  Black  markings  as  in  preceding 
stage.    Duration  of  this  stage,  four  to  five  days. 

Jfter  the  third  noZI.— Length,  36™™.  Color,  pea-green,  lighter  on  the  dorsum. 
Marked  with  black  as  in  the  two  preceding  stages.  All  the  tubercles  with  the  basal 
portions  blue,  except  those  on  the  second  segment,  and  the  lower  one  on  each  side  of 
the  third  to  the  sixth  segment  inclusive.    Duration  of  this  stage,  six  to  nine  days. 

Jfter  the  fourth  molt.— Length,  50™™.  The  head  at  the  time  the  larva  escaped 
Irom  the  egg-shell  was  proportionally  large,  but  during  the  succeeding  stages  it  did 
not  g^w  so  fast  as  the  other  parts  of  the  larva,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  stage,. 
but  more  especiaUy  at  its  close,  it  was  proportionally  small.  Duration  of  this  stage, 
ten  to  twelve  days. 

Mature  larva, — Length,  76™™  (about  3  inches).  Thickness  between  the  segments^ 
13™™;  of  largest  part  of  segment,  15™™.  Head  pea-green,  sparsely  clothed  with  fine 
yellowish  hairs.  Mandibles  and  outer  Joints  of  antennse,  and  palpi,  spot  about  the 
eyes,  two  spots  on  the  gular  (these  may  have  occurred  in  the  previous  stages,  but  were 
not  observed),  and  a  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  clypeus,  black,  the  latter  sometimes 
wanting.  Basal  joints  of  antennfo  and  palpi  and  the  labrum  greenish  blue.  General 
color  of  the  body  pea-green,  rather  lighter  than  the  head,  and  lighter  above  than  on 
the  sides,  with  the  faintest  tinge  of  blue  between  the  segments.  Last  joint  of  the 
legs  and  claw  black.    Stigmata  oval,  white,  surrounded  by  a  fine  black  line. 

The  tubercles  were  greatly  changed  at  the  fourth  molt,  both  in  form  and  color. 
The  first  and  lowest  on  the  second  segment  is  small,  conical,  black,  and  surmounted 
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by  a  few,  short,  stoat,  black  spines.  The  second  is  more  rounded  at  the  top,  shininf 
black  at  the  base,  and  resembling  white  glazed  porcelain  at  the  apex,  with  fonr 
black  spines.  The  next  two  are  smaller,  about  2^^^  apart  on  the  front  edge  of  the 
segment,  the  lower  of  which  is  about  5™"^  from  No.  2.  These  are  very  small  and 
black,  the  upper  one  having  a  trace  of  greenish  white  at  the  apex,  and  both  are  sur- 
mounted with  several  short  black  spines.  The  lowest  tubercles  on  segments  3  to  6, 
inclusive,  are  small,  with  black  bases,  apices  resembling  white  glazed  poroftlain,  aud 
generally  two  black  spines.  The  tubercles  of  the  next  row  above,  extendini^  from 
the  third  to  the  last  segments,  inclusive,  are  very  similar  in  form  and  color,  but 
larger ;  those  of  the  row  above  this  are  slightly  pear-shaped,  a  very  little  thickened 
towards  the  outer  end,  of  the  same  color  as  the  preceding,  and  surmounted  with  from 
four  to  six  short  stout  black  spines.  Those  of  the  next  row  on  the  third,  fonrtb,  and 
fifth  segments,  and  the  corresponding  ones  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dorsum — ^by  Ui 
the  Iarj2:e8t  on  the  larva— are  pear-shaped,  largest  outwardly,  porcelain-white  at  the 
base,  with  a  band  of  shining  black  above,  and  a  bright  coral-red  top,  with  from 
six  to  eight  stout  black  spines.  The  tubercles  of  this  row  on  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  segments,  inclusive,  are  nearly  as  tall,  but  slimmer  than  those  preceding, 
alightly  curving  backward,  porcelain  white  at  the  base,  a  very  light  straw  color 
above  and  armed  with  two  black  spines  at  the  top.  The  dorsal  tubercle  of  the 
twelfth  segment  is  very  similar,  but  larger,  and  armed  with  several  black  spinea 
The  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  anal  prolog  is  smaller  than  those  before  it,  of  a  light 
bluish  color,  with  black  at  the  base  outside. 

The  most  striking  dififerences  observed  between  P.  oolumbia  and  P.  cecropia  in  a 
brood  of  the  latter  raised  by  the  side  of  the  former  are,  first,  the  smaller  aize  of 
oolumbia  At  each  of  the  stages;  the  mature  larva  of  oolumhia  is  about  3  inches  in 
length,  that  of  oeoropia  about  4.  Secondly,  oolumbia  is  of  a  clear  light  pea-greeo 
color,  oeoropia  a  dull  bluish  green,  giving  a  much  darker  aspect  to  this  larva.  This 
distinction  of  color  is  so  marked  that,  if  once  observed,  the  one  can  never  be  mis- 
taken for  the  other.  Thirdly,  oolumbia  has  three  pairs  of  coral-red  tubercles,  one 
pair  each  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments ;  oeoropia  has  two  pairs,  one  pair 
each  on  the  third  and  fourth  segments.  Then  the  color  of  these  differ ;  those  of 
Columbia  are  a  true  coral  or  vermilion -red,  while  all  the  cooropias  I  have  seen  have 
these  tubercles  a  color  somewhat  approximating  that  of  resin.  The  remaining  dor«al 
pairs  of  tubercles  to  the  twelfth  segment  and  the  central  one  on  the  twelfth  are  lemon- 
yellow,  while  in  Columbia  they  are  white  at  base  and  a  very  light  straw  color  above. 
The  remaining  tubercles  of  oeoropia  are  black  at  the  base,  but  with  the  look  of  white 
glazed  porcelain  above.  The  distinctive  characters  show  no  tendency  to  ran  into 
each  other  in  any  of  the  examples  I  have  seen.  As  perhaps  having  a  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  oolumbia  is  a  hybrid  between  oeoropia  Aud prometkea,  I  will  say 
that  in  six  years  of  careful  collecting  at  this  place  I  have  never  taken  a  promeikea, 
nor  has  one  ever  been  taken  here  to  my  knowledge,  yet  the  empty  cocoons  of  rtrfsi 
bia  have  occasionally  been  found,  mostly  in  larch  trees.  In  one  instance  about  40  feet 
from  the  ground.  I  am  therefore  convinced  that  oolumbia  is  a  good  species,  bat 
whether  distinct  from  gloveri  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion. 

4.  The  red  tussock-moth. 
Orgyia  antiqua  (Linn). 

This  tQSsock  caterpillar  occurred  freqaently  on  the  larch  at  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  early  part  to  the  middle  of  September. 

5.  The  white  spotted  tussock-moth. 
Orgyia  leuooeiigma  (Abb.  &,  Smith). 

We  have  found  the  caterpillar  of  this  moth  late  in  August  in  Maine 
spinning  its  cocoon  and  preparing  to  transform  into  the  chrysalis  state. 
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6.  The  imperial  spint  caterpillar. 

EocUb  imperials  HtLbner. 

Noticed  on  the  tamarack  by  G.  D.  Hulst  (-Balletin  Brooklyn  Ento- 
mological Society,  p.  77). 

7.  Platycerura  furoilla  Packard. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  occurs  frequently  in  Maine  on  the  larch ; 
asaally  of  its  normal  style  of  coloration ;  one  occurred  with  the  ground 
color  reddish,  frosted  over  with  silvery  white,  while  another  was  very 
striking  in  coloration,  the  ground  color  being  deep  black,  with  large 
pure  white  patches  and  a  dorsal  row  of  large  white  hear^8haped  spots* 

8.  The  larch  lappet  moth. 

Tal^e  larids  (Fitoh). 

Though  a  rare  insect,  and  probably  never  destined  to  prove  specially 
injurious  to  coniferous  trees,  its  habits,  as  worked  out  by  Mr.  Fitch, 
and  more  fully  by  Mr.  Lintner,  are  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  confined, 
so  far  as  yet  known,  to  New  England  and  New  York,  while  its  congener, 
T.  velleda^  ranges  over  the  eastern  and  southern  United  States.  The 
following  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Lintner's  first  annual  report  of  the 
State  Entomologist  of  New  York  : 

The  larva  is  wonderfally  adapted  to  elude  the  gaze  of  its  enemies,  its  body  being 
flattened,  as  observed  by  Fitob,  "  somewhat  like  tbat  of  a  leech,  and  on  each  side  of 
each  segment  projects  a  little  lappet  or  flat  lobe.  These  lappets  are  pressed  down 
apon  the  surface  of  the  limb  on  which  the  worm  is  at  rest.  The  sides  of  the  body 
are  also  fringed  with  hairs  which  are  similarly  appressed  to  the  limb.  Thus  all 
appearance  of  an  abrupt  elevation  or  an  interstice  to  indicate  the  ends  and  sides  of 
the  worm  is  obliterated,  and  it  resembles  merely  a  slight  swell  of  the  natural  bark» 
the  deception  being  made  complete  by  the  color,  which  is  commonly  identical  in  its 
hue  with  the  bark.  And  when  there  are  spots  or  marks  upon  the  caterpillar,  they 
imitate  the  glandular  dots,  scars,  and  other  discolorations  which  will  be  seen  upon 
the  bark  around  it.  Even  upon  the  closest  scrutiny  the  eye  fails  to  detect  anything 
by  which  we  can  be  assured  that  this  elevation  is  not  a  tumor  which  has  grown  in  the 
bark.  The  cocoons  which  they  construct  upon  the  limbs  are  equally  exact  counter- 
feits of  the  bush.  One  of  these  upon  a  limb  of  the  wild  black  cherry  is  *  *  * 
placed  longitudinally  in  the  slight  angle  formed  exteriorly  where  one  limb  branches 
from  another,  and  a  piece  of  putty  could  not  be  more  perfectly  molded  into  this  angle 
and  smoothed  off  so  as  to  leave  no  inequality.  The  bark  of  the  cherry  is  blackish 
with  transverse  whitish  streaks,  and  this  cocoon  presents  the  same  colors,  and  of 
tints  almost  the  same ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  it  in  one  place  shows  a  whitish 
streak  continued  from  the  bark  upon  the  surface  of  the  cocoon.  And  finally,  in  their 
perfect  state,  the  moths  imitate  appearances  which  are  common  upon  the  particular 
trees  on  which  they  dwell ;  those  upon  deciduous  trees,  in  the  colors  and  soaUoped 
margins  of  their  wings,  resembling  a  tuft  of  withered  leaves,  those  upon  evergreens 
resembling  a  soar  where  the  turpentine  has  exuded  and  concreted  into  a  whitish 
mass.'' 

There  are,  says  Lintner,  two  annual  broods.  From  the  eggs  laid  the 
previous  autumn  the  caterpillars  hatch  late  in  April,  which  become 
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moths  in  June  and  July ;  these  at  once  deposit  eggs  which  give  the 
second  brood  of  moths  in  September.  The  female  lays  aboat  fifty  egg^ 
and  those  observed  by  Mr.  Lintner  hatched  from  April  5  to  30. 

Egg, — Glossy  reddish  brown,,  broadly  oval,  somewhat  flattened  upon  ite  attaehed 
side,  about  0.05  inch  long  by  0.04  inch  broad ;  the  surface,  under  a  ma^ifying  power 
of  fifty  diameters,  shows  irregular  hexagonal  reticulations,  of  which  the  eleraied 
lines  are  divided  by  a  fine  impressed  line.  The  shell  is  moderately  thick.  The  Urra 
eats  an  opening  in  one  end  of  sufficient  size  for  its  escape,  but  in  some  instances  a 
large  portion  of  the  shell  is  subsequently  eaten.  The  eggs  laid  under  my  obaerra- 
tion  have  been  so  covered  with  the  anal  hairs  of  the  moth  as  almost  entirely  to  hide 
them  from  sight.    Fig.  15  *  represents  a  cluster  of  them. 

Larva f  first  stage. — The  larva,  on  emerging  from  the  egg,  measures  one-tenth  of  aa 
inch  in  length,  is  of  a  dull  green  color,  with  a  blaolE  dorsal  line.  The  hemd  ahown  io 
Fig.  16,  enlarged  to  six  diameters,  is  brown,  crossed  centrally  by  a  white  horiaontal 
line,  another  shorter  one  beneath  parallel  to  it,  Just  above  the  mouth -parts,  and  two 
nearly  perpendicular  ones  on  the  superior  Aront  of  the  head,  obsoletely  united  beJov 
by  a  curved  line.  Rows  of  tubercles  traverse  the  body,  from  which  long  burs  pro- 
ceed, of  which  those  of  the  first  segment  are  longer  than  the  body,  and  those  oa 
the  terminal  segment  are  as  long  as  the  body.  T  he  legs  are  long  and  project  later, 
ally —more  conspicuously  so  when  the  caterpillar  is  walking.  Twelve  of  the  larv» 
died  during  this  stage  before  attaining  their  first  molting.  Their  greatest  length 
was  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  This  stage  was  of  varying  duration,  extending  froa 
sixteen  to  thirty-three  days, 

Xaira,  second  «toye.— Tlie  first  molting  commenced  on  April  21st,  and  terminated  on 
the  8th  May,  extending  over  seventeen  days— a  considerable  less  range  than  that 
shown  in  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  (17:35).  The  following  is  the  reoord  of  the 
observed  meltings : 

Larvn.  Larra. 

April21 2     May2.  3 

April  22 7      May  3 I 

April  23 8      May  5 2 

April  24 5      May  7 2 

April  28 1      May  8 1 

April29 1  ^,,  — - 

^  ToUl 33 


On  emerging  frdin  its  first  molt  the  larva  measured  0.3  inch.  The  fiontal  lines  of 
the  head,  before  nearly  perpendicular  and  parallel,  now  converge  below,  resembliaf 
the  letter  \}  ;  the  brown  portions,  under  a  lens,  show  indistinct  mottlings  (see  Fig. 
17).  The  body  tapers  regularly  from  the  first  to  the  last  segment.  The  dinraal  line 
is  brown,  with  pale  borders.  On  the  summit  of  the  third  segment  is  a  fusoons  pat<^ 
behind  which  extending  over  the  incisure,  is  a  pale  patch,  convex  in  front  and 
straight  behind,  bounded  by  the  four  tubercles  of  the  fourth  segment.  On  the  sev- 
enth segment  is  a  small  pale  petch.  The  sides  of  the  body  are  gray,  with  irregolar 
linings ;  a  sub-dorsal  row  of  black  tubercles  bear  several  long  black  hairs,  beneath 
which  is  a  dull  orange  interrupted  line.  The  tubercles  of  the  snbstigmatal  row  bear 
numerous  shorter  white  hairs. 

During  their  rests  from  feeding  the  larvae  resort  to  the  stems,  where,  with  flat- 
tened body  pressed  to  the  surfiice  and  with  head  extended,  they  can  scarcely  be 
discovered. 

At  the  close  of  this  stage,  which  ranged  from  seven  to  eighteen  days,  the  lame 
measured  one-half  an  inch  in  length. 


*  Mr.  Lintner's  figures  are  not  reproduced. 
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Larva,  third  ftoye.— The  second  molting  commenced  seven  days  afler  the  earliest  of 
the  tirst,  and  continued  until  Bfay  9,  thus  overlapping  the  first  molt.  The  molts  re- 
corded (eight  not  observed)  are  as  follows : 


Lary». 

May  6 I 

May  8 1 

May  9 2 

Total '. 25 


Larvie. 

April28 I 

April  29 ......  1 

April  30 4 

May  1 5 

May  2 6 

Mays 4 

Immediately  following  this  molting,  the  lu'va  measures  0.55  inch.  The  frontal  white 
lines  of  the  head  are  more  convergent,  approaching  a  V>  ^^^  some  oonflnent  lateral 
lines  are  seen  resembling  a  B  (°o^  ^^^^  shown  in  the  figure),  the  brown  portions  are 
distinctly  mottled,  and  numerous  white  hairs  are  given  out  from  beneath  the  white 
transverse  band  (Fig.  18).  The  color  and  markings  of  the  body  are  nearly  as  in  the 
preceding  stage.  The  subdorsal  tubercles  are  more  prominent  and  are  slate  colored 
apically ;  two  or  three  long  black  hairs  proceed  from  each  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  short,  gray  lateral  hairs  are  now  so  numerous  Chat  they  form  a  fringe  to  the  body, 
which,  as  the  Iwrva  rests  on  a  leaf  of  the  pine,  were  downward  and  inward,  so  that 
some  of  the  tips  meet  underneath.  The  subdorsal  stripe  is  geminate,  marked  with 
orange  opposite  each  tubercle.  The  tubercles  of  the  third  segment  are  more  promi- 
nent than  the  others. 

Larvoy  fourth  itage. — ^The  third  molting,  as  in  the  second,  commenced  seven  days 
after  the  earliest  of  the  preceding  molt,  on  May  5th,  when  but  about  two- thirds  of  the 
larvfB  had  undergone  their  second  change.  Of  the  duration  of  this  molt,  or  of  the 
dates  of  molting,  no  record  was  kept. 

The  larvsd  show  the  foUowinir  dorsal  markings :  Resting  on  segments  3  and  4,  a 
sublenticular  yellow  spot,  bordered  with  velvety  black,  and  bisected  by  a  narrow, 
brown  mesial  line ;  on  segment  7,  a  yellow  spot,  of  which  the  anterior  portion  is  split 
by  a  wedge-shaped  brown  projection— its  greatest  breadth  between  the  tubercles,  ex- 
tending on  segment  8  and  terminating  in  a  point  between  the  tubercles  of  this  segment. 
In  some  examples  a  somewhat  similar  shaped  spot  of  paler  yellow  is  seen  on  segment 
9,  extending  a  little  on  segment  10.  The  yellow  lateral  markings,  which  in  the  former 
stage  formed  an  interrupted  line  below  the  tubercles,  are  reduced  to  a  series  of  indis- 
tinct ochreous  spots  at  the  base  of  each  tubercle.  The  cylindrical  tubercles  on  seg- 
ment 3  are  quite  projecting  and  rounded  at  the  tip ;  the  subdorsal  tubercles  present 
the  following  ratio  of  size  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence :  1, 2, 7^,  6, 10, 5, 4, 12, 11, 
8,3,  (that  on  segment  1  being  the  largest,  and  on  segment  9  the  smallest).  The 
subjoint  of  segment  12  has  two  elevated  black  points.  The  barbed  gray  hairs  com- 
posing the  fringe  have  some  barbless  ones  mingled  with  them.  The  legs  are  luteous, 
marked  with  black  exteriorly,  and  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  overlapping  fringe. 

Beneath,  on  segment  2,  are  three  small  mesial  spots;  on  segment  3  are  two  spots; 
on  the  following  segments  an  obscure,  larger  one  mesially  on  each  ring ;  the  body 
ventrally  is  marked  with  crinkled  lines. 

Previous  to  the  fourth  molting  the  larv»  measure  1.2  inch.  The  8th  tubercle  in 
the  subdorsal  row  is  conical ;  the  11th  has  a  broad  base,  extending  anteriorly  to  the 
incisure.  Upon  the  first  five  segments  the  barbed  hairs  of  the  fringe  are  more  nu- 
merous. 

This  stage,  as  was  ascertained  later,  was  the  last  larval  stage  of  a  portion  of  the 
brood ;  a  part  entered  upon  a  fifth  stage.  The  head  of  these,  taken  from  cast  head- 
oases  at  their  fourth  molting  (enlarged  to  six  diameters,  as  the  preceding  ones),  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  19. 

Mature  larva,— The  largest  attained  a  length  of  nearly  one  inch  and  a  half.  The 
color  is  a  dull  brown,  resembling  that  of  the  bark  of  the  pine  twig.  The  head  is  cov- 
ered with  black  hairs  superiorly,  and  with  gray  hairs  anteriorly.    When  extended,  the 
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front  of  segment  1  is  pale  green,  and  the  incisure  of  6egmento2and  3i8  shiniDg  black. 
The  three  dorsal  spots  are  pale  greenish-yellow  ;  the  central  spot,  on  segment  7,  has 
a  fleur-de-lii  form ;  the  following  one,  on  segment  9,  is  small  and  geminate,  and  on  seg- 
ment 11,  in  a  number  of  the  larvse,  is  a  fourth  spot,  usually  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Of  the  tubercles,  arranged  in  subdorsal  rows,  those  on  segment  8  are  the 
largest,  exceeding  in  height  and  diameter  of  base  those  on  segment  2,  and  are  di- 
rected somewhat  backward.  A  lens  shows  short  hairs  over  the  body,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  tubercles  are  larger  ones,  curving  inward ;  the  body  is  lined  with  short 
black  streaks.  From  the  tip  of  the  lappet«  long  black  hairs  of  an  unequal  length 
are  given  out,  while  their  margins  and  intervening  portions  of  the  body  bear  nnmer- 
ons  shorter  gray  hairs,  many  of  which  are^barbed ;  these  form  a  fringe  directed  down- 
ward when  the  larva  is  resting  on  a  small  branch,  wholly  concealing  the  legs  and 
nearly  hiding  the  long  prologs.  In  addition  to  these  lappets  (a  snbstigmatal  row), 
there  is  a  single  one  of  a  little  larger  size  on  the  first  segment,  in  ftont  of  i;he  first 
spiracle,  the  hairs  of  which  project  along  the  side  of  the  head.  All  the  lappeto  are 
margined  with  a  black  line  which  is  more  distinct  upon  the  anterior  one ;  the  first 
three  point  forward,  the  others  backward.  The  larva  has  the  power  of  eleTating  or 
depressing  one  or  more  of  the  lappets  at  pleasure  ;  when  in  motion  they  are  borne 
horizontally ;  at  other  times,  all  but  the  tbonioio  ones  are  depressed.  The  prolegs 
are  obscure  gieenish.  The  ventral  region  is  of  the  same  color,  with  a  lenticnlar 
blackish  spot  on  the  first  ^ye  segments. 

Cocoon, — The  first  cocoon  was  spun  on  the  17th  of  May,  forty-three  days  after  the 
earliest  hatching  of  the  larvae.  Within  two  days  seven  cocoons  were  made ;  fn  all, 
thirty- three  were  obtained.  For  the  reason  that  the  twigs  upon  which  the  larvae  had 
been  fed  were  of  a  small  size,  and  without  the  branches  at  the  giving  off  of  which  the 
cocoons  are  usually  placed,  nearly  all  were  spun  upon  the  flat  sides  of  the  feeding 
cage,  where  they  presented  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  20;  none  were  placed  in 
the  angles  or  comers.  Their  ground- work  usually  extended  at  some  distance  beyond 
the  cocoon  proper,  for  while  its  average  length  was  less  than  one  inch,  that  of  the 
ground- work  often  exceeded  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  cocoon  is  of  a  pale  gray  color, 
elongate  oval,  quite  flattened  beneath,  its  elevation  being  but  about  one-half  Its 
breadth,  roughened  externally,  smooth  interiorly,  moderately  firm  and  thick,  but 
diaphanous,  composed  of  two  layers  of  silk,  which  are  usually  more  closely  united 
than  represented  in  Fig.  21,  which  shows  the  under  surface  with  the  thin  lower  layer 
forming  the  ground- work  removed,  disclosing  the  pupa-case  fh>m  which  the  moth  has 
emerged  through  the  ruptured  upper  part  of  the  cocoon. 

Pupa.— The  pupa  is  dark  brown,  about  0.60  inch  long,  fh>m  0.27  to  0.90  inch  broad 
across  the  wing-oases,  and  only  about  0.18  inch  thick,  being  much  flattened  beneath. 
The  incisures  are  deep  and  the  segments  well  rounded,  and  continuing  broad  in  the 
female,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  until  their  abrupt  termination.  The  anal  eef^ment 
is  tipped  upon  ite  upper  side  with  two  minnte  sharp  teeth  or  by  a  bifid  tubercle,  hav- 
ing a  small  granulation  (shown  under  a  lens)  on  each  side.  The  male  pupa  is  readily 
recognizable  by  its  narrower  terminal  segments,  and  the  well-defined  antennal  cases 
showing  at  the  point  of  the  antennal  twist  a  sensible  contraction,  and  above  it  a  broad 
lobe- like  expansion  outwardly  beyond  the  regular  curve  of  this  portion  of  the  papa. 
The  features  of  the  female  pupa  are  essentially  shown  in  the  pupa  case,  repreaented 
within  its  cocoon,  in  Fig.  21. 

Ptfpa«o».— The  pupation  was  quite  brief— only  twelve  days,  if  three  days  be  allowed 
for  the  change  within  the  cocoon  of  the  larva  to  the  pupa.  The  first  moth  emerged 
June  1.  The  following  is  the  record  of  dates  of  emergence  of  the  thirty-three  exam- 
ples obtained ;  it  is  of  interest  in  not  showing  the  priority  in  the  time  of  the  mak, 
which  is  found  in  many  lepidoptera,  but  a  singular  alternation  between  the  eexes  of 
the  first  half  of  the  brood 
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Dmte. 

Male. 

Female.                        Date. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Jane    1 

I      Janel4 

2  i                1 

Jane    4 

1 

Jane  15 

1 

Jane    5 

3  1  Jane  16 

2 

June    6 

3 

Jane  17  .... 

1 

Jane    7 

3  '  Jane  18 

1 

Jane    8 

2 

1  Jane  19 

1 

Jane   9 

8     Jane20 

1                   1 

Jnnf»  11    -    r ,  , 

1 
2 

2 
'       Total 

Jane  12 

15               18 

Jane  13 

1  't 

9.  Apatela  sp. 

Observed  near  Fabyan's,  on  the  Gherry  Mt.  road,  N.  H.,  September  10. 
It  had  been  ichneamonized. 

XnrtMi.— Head  large,  wider  than  the  thoracic  aegments;  with  a  black  curvilinear 
stripe  on  each  side,  not  meeting  ita  mate  on  the  vertex.  Body  tapering  rapidly  to 
the  anal  legs,  which  are  smaller  than  the  other  abdominal  legs  and  held  ont  backward. 
Supra-anal  plate  moderately  large,  rounded,  somewhat  pointed  at  the  apex.  Body 
"White,  with  a  very  broad  bright  yellow  dorsal  band  over  half  as  wide  as  the  body, 
and  inclosing  on  each  segment  a  large  transversely  deep  oblong  pink  spot ;  the  pro- 
thoracic  segment  stained  on  the  front  edge  with  pink.    Length  4""°>. 


10.  Nootuid  caterpillar. 

This  larva  occurred  on  the  hackmatack  in  Maine  Jnne  16 ;  it  was  a 
yonng  one,  and  died  in  confinement. 

l^rva.— Body  moderately  thick,  (legs:  6  thoracic;  lOabdominal),  of  the  usual  noctuid 
form,  but  with  no  peculiar  markings.  Head  full,  of  the  usual  shape,  nearly  as  wide 
as  the  body,  yellowish  green.  Body  of  a  delicate  pale  green,  tinged  with  yellow. 
A  dorsal  firm  white  stripe  and  two  subdorsal  rather  narrower  white  stripes.  On  top 
of  each  abdominal  segment  are  four  white  warts  arranged  in  an  oblong  (transversly) 
square.  Below  the  subdorsal  line  is  a  broken  white  line,  and  below  this  an  infra- 
stigmatal  white  line.    All  the  feet  concolorons  with  each  other  and  the  head.    Length 

11.  Amphidasyi  oognataria  Ouen. 

A  large  G^ometrid  occorred  on  the  hackmatack  at  Brunswick  August 
31.    It  began  to  pupate  September  14.    See  also  p.  405. 

XartHi.— Very  large,  body  cylindrical,  thick.  Head  rather  deeply  cleft,  allied  to 
other  cleft-head  ones,  but  head  not  so  deeply  cleft,  nor  is  the  body  cleft,  and  it  is  two 
to  three  times  as  large  as  the  other  species.  Head  pale  brown,  colored  in  fh>nt,  dark  be- 
hind on  the  vertex,  suture  of  apex  of  clypeus  blackish.  Head  large,  as  wide  as  the 
prothoracic  segment,  the  latter  turned  up  in  front,  the  sides  being  angulated.  Body 
smooth,  finely  granulated  with  whitish  and  gray.  A  pair  of  small  not  very  conspicu- 
ous slender  tubercles  on  the  sides  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment.  A  little  lighter 
than  the  rest  of  body,  aud  concolorons  with  the  two  diverging  rough  elongated  warts 
on  the  penultimate  segment.  The  body  itself  light  mud-brown,  with  a  slight  red- 
<dish  lilac  tint,  with  two  rows  of  small  white  subdorsal  whitish  spots,  disappearing  on 
thoracic  and  two  last  segments.  Supra-anal  plate  large,  long,  acute,  granulated  with 
-white  on  the  surface.  The  two  anal  legs  rather  broad,  the  spine  large  and  sharp. 
Length  40»» ;  thickness  8°>». 
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12.  OeatMtrid  larva. 

A  large  Oeometrid  was  foiind  on  the  hackmatack  at  Bronswiekt 
August  30,  which  died  in  the  breeding  box. 

ZafTO.— Body  large  and  thiok  oylindrioal,  marked  exactly  like  a  larch  twig.  Heid 
rather  small^  }  as  wide  as  the  body,  flattened,  horizontal  in  position.  Prothorade 
segment  a  little  wider  than  the  head,  smooth,  not  enlarged,  bnt  meao-aegment  k 
swollen  in  front,and  especially  on  the  sides,into  a  large  rongh  lateral  taberole,  whicfa 
is  warted,  between  the  lateral  tobercles  is  a  transverse  row  of  black  warta.  On  tke 
hinder  end  of  each  segment  is  a  transverse  ridge,  ending  on  each  side  in  a  amall  wart 
These  ridges  become  larger  toward  the  end  of  tiie  body,  especially  the  sixth  aMomi- 
nal  segment,  on  the  succeeding  segments  the  ridge  is  wanting,  the  lateral  warta  re- 
maining. The  large  anal  plate  is  not  regularly  triangnlar,  bnt  ends  in  four  tobereki 
with  two  on  top ;  the  anal  legs  are  not  very  wide,  bnt  the  dorsal  spines  are  very  large, 
acute,and  prominent.  The  sides  of  the  legs  are  warted .  The  body  is  stone-gray,  vari- 
ably marbled  and  mottled  with  black  and  white  or  pale  gray,  so  a§  to  oloeely  resemble 
a  light  larch  twig.  The  sides  of  the  pro-  and  meso-rings  are  white ;  above  on  meeo-  it 
a  short  doable  white  line ;  the  folds  of  the  lateral  ridges  are  marked  with  black,  aod 
there  is  a  median  black  dorsal  line  extending  firom  the  third  from  the  end  to  the  end  of 
the  supra-anal  plate.  Under  side  gray,  as  above.  Length  45"^ ;  thickness  of  body  5*". 

13.  Eupitkeoia  sp.    - 

This  larva  was  taken  from  a  hackmatack  June  25. 

Larva, — Much  like  the  larva  of  E.  patpata,  but  not  so  much  flattened.  Head  rather 
full,  as  wide  as  the  body ;  rounded.  Body  pale  pea-green,  a  little  paler  than  the 
leaves  on  which  it  feeds.  Suture  and  lateral  line  washed  with  straw  (faint)  yellow. 
Supra-anal  plate  broad,  rounded,  segments  somewhat  wrinkled  transversely.  Abdom- 
inal legs  oonoolorous  with  the  body.  Thbracic  legs  greenish  amber ;  hindennoet  pair 
dark  amber.    A  slender,  delicate-colored  species.    Length  IV**^, 

14.  Eupiikeoia  sp. 

Another  larva  of  this  genus,  with  the  body  more  cylindrical,  oocorred 
June  27  on  the  hackmatack.  It  also  occurred  June  23  on  the  spruce. 
In  the  latter  specimen  the  body  is  deeper  yellow,  with  the  markings  a 
little  more  distinct,  but  otherwise  it  agreed  with  the  specimen  described 
below, 

Xaroa.— The  body  is  more  cylindrical,  but  the  head  is  shaped  as  in  the  larva  of  E. 
palpata.  Head  yellowish.  Body  of  even  width  throughout,  a  little  wider  than  head ; 
surface  finely  bnt  distinctly  granulated ;  a  broad,  continuous,  medio-dorsal  bri^ 
red  stripe ;  a  lateral  narrow  scalloped  reddish-purple  stripe.  The  space  between  the 
dorsal  and  the  subdorsal  lines  more  or  less  suffused  with  purplish  red  and  the  sni^ 
face  sprinkled  with  yellow  granulations.  Body  elsewhere  yellow ;  under  side  livid ; 
on  each  side  a  narrow  pink- red  stripe  extending  down  the  sides  of  the  two  pairs  of 
abdominal  legs.  Supra-anal  plate  reguUrly  triftngular,  scutellate ;  beneath  the  apex 
are  two  large  piliferous  conical  warts.  Anal  legs  as  in  E,  palpata,  broad  and  large. 
Length  12™'". 

15.  Eupitheda  sp. 

This  larva  occurred  July  10  to  25  in  Maine ;  pupating  August  2. 
Several  also  occurred  on  the  fir  August  5  to  7,  and  were  common  on 
Pinus  airobus.  It  begins  to  eat  the  ends  of  the  leaves  August  5.  One 
of  them  on  the  latter  tree  spun  a  slight  cocoon  August  14.    As  unlbrta- 
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Dately  the  larvae  died  in  confinement,  the  description  is  here  given  with  a 
view  to  fatore  identification  of  the  imago. 

Larva, — Body  soiooth,  of  even  thickness,  oylindrical.  Head  and  body  nniformly 
pale  pea-green.  Poor  broken  dorsal  white  stripes.  Satures  tinted  straw-yellow.  Tho- 
racic feet  greenish  amber ;  abdominal  feet  green.  Spiracular  line  white  and  yellow,  in- 
clooing  the  distinct  reddish  spiracles.  Snpra-anal  plate  broad  triangular;  as  long  as 
broad  and  iK>inted ;  surface  roughened  at  the  end.    Length  20°*™. 

16.  Geometrid  caterpillar. 

This  larva  occnrred  on  the  hackmatack  in  Bnmswick  August  30.  By 
September  26  it  became  ftiUy  grown,  and  commenced  to  pupate.  The 
fdlly-grown  larva  difl'ered  in  being  not  so  much  humped  as  the  young 
larva  described  below.  Unfortunately  it  did  not  live  through  the 
winter. 

Young  Xatra.-^Length,  20>^<".  Body  slender  cylindrical,  a  little  thickened  on  pre- 
anal  thoracic  segments.  Head  very  deeply  cleft ;  as  wide  as  the  body  in  the  middle, 
but  not  so  wide  at  tiie  prothoracio  region.  Prothoracic  segment  much  enlarged,  with 
a  hump  on  each  side  of  the  front  edge.  On  fifth  abdominal  segment  a  pair  of  very 
prominent  lateral  long  tubercles  and  legs  moderately  large,  the  dorsal  acute  tuber- 
cles of  moderate  size.  Body  dull  brick-red,  with  a  squarish  patch  on  the  front  of  each 
segment  marbled  with  black  and  whitish.  There  is  a  median  black  line  on  the  thoracic 
region.  Body  glaucous  grayish,  white  under  the  last  third  of  abdomen.  It  may  be 
recognized  by  its  dull  brick-red  body  checked  with  dark,  the  humped  prothorax, 
and  two  prominent  tubercles  on  the  fifth  abdominal  segment.  No  warts  or  papiUs; 
the  body  a  little  wrinkled. 

17.  Qtometrid  larva, 

GDhis  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  hackmatack,  in  Maine,  June  27  to  28. 

Larva, — Body  yery  long  and  slender,  exactly  mimicking  a  slender  dark  twig.  Head 
very  large,  much  wider  than  the  body,  being  unusually  large  in  proportion  to  the 
body ;  full,  rounded,  but  somewhat  flattened;  in  front  black,  with  two  short  brown 
stripes  on  each  side  of  yertex ;  antennie  whitish  flesh-color;  sides  of  head  mottled  with 
brown  and  black.    Thoracic  feet  flesh* colored,  mottled  with  black  spot«. 

A  high  double  transverse  black  tubercle  on  fifth  abdominal  segment.  Two  small 
round  black  mamiUse-like  warts  on  penultimate  segment.  Last  segment  very  large 
and  broad;  pale  horn-brown.  Supra-anal  plate  five-sided  with  6  piliferous  warts  on 
the  edge,  2  on  the  apex  behind ;  4  black  small  high  rounded  warts  on  back  part  of  each 
segment,  arranged  in  a  square ;  2  fine,  light,  not  distinct  supra-stigmatal  lines.  Lateral 
raised  ridge  distinct.  Abdomen  beneath  reddish,  with  7  to  8  black  warts  at  the  end 
of  each  segment.    From  all  the  warts  arise  short,  upright,  stifiT  hairs.    Length,  18"°>. 

la  Qetmeirid  caterpillar. 

This  caterpillar  occnrred  at  Brunswick,  July  19.  Beginning  to  pu- 
pate among  leaves  and  becoming  a  pupa  the  21st.  Also  found  on  the 
hackmatack  in  a  following  year  in  the  middle  of  July ;  it  will  feed  on 
the  fir. 

^^va.^Body  smooth,  of  even  thickness  throughout.    Head  as  wide  as  the  body, 

smooth;  sides  rounded;  sutures  weU  impressed.    Head  deep  blood-red,  black  on 

the  sides,  while  the  entire  olypeus  is  bright  green.    Body  bright  green,  exact  color 

,  of  leaves,  with  a  distinct  dark,  firm,  almost  black,  stripe  along  the  side,  (jdged  above 
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with  au  obscure  stripe  paler  than  the  green  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  Both  tbe 
thoracic  and  abdominal  legs  deep  parple-red.  Anal  legs  moderate,  green  on  the  aidet. 
Lateral  ridge  forms  a  white  and  yellowish  line.  Beneath,  two  snbyentral  dari 
stripes  edged  on  each  side  with  white.    Length,  20<nn. 

19.  Qeoinetrid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  occurred  on  the  hackmatack,  in  Maine,  Aagast  3. 

Larva, — Head  not  so  wide  as  the  body,  rather  small,  the  front,  especially  towards 
apex,  mach  flattened.  Second  and  third  abdominal  segments  swollen  on  the  side^ 
and  eighth  slightly  hnmped  and  black  above.  Snpra-anal  plate  rongh  aboTO,  ending 
in  3  stout,  piliferous  tubercles  below.  Surface  rough.  Body  dark  green,  with  Tertex 
of  head,  upper  part  of  third  thoracic  segment,  and  of  second  and  third  and  rest  of 
abdominal  segments  blackish,  as  if  scorched  by  a  fire.  Between  these  patches  the 
upper  side  is  dull  rust-red,  as  is  the  head  in  front.  Sides  of  body  dark  green,  tinged 
with  dark.  All  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  legs  dark  rust ;  sides  of  second  and 
third  abdominal  segments  blackish.    Length,  23™™. 

2D.  C^eametrid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  occorred  on  the  hackmatack,  at  Bninswick,  Me^ 
Aagast  30.    It  began  to  papate  September  25. 

Xaroa.— Body  slender,  cylindrical,  a  little  thickened  on  pre-anal,  and  thoracic  seg- 
ments. Head  very  deeply  cleft;  as  wide  as  the  body  in  tiie  middle  but  not  so  wide 
as  the  prothoracic  region.  Prothoracic  segment  much  enlarged,  with  a  hanip 
on  each  side  on  the  front  edge.  On  fifth  abdominal  segment  a  pair  of  very  promi- 
nent lateral  long  tubercles.  Anal  legs  moderately  large,  the  dorsal  acute  tnbarcie 
moderate.  Body  dull  brick-red,  with  a  squarish  patch  on  the  front  of  each  seg- 
ment marbled  with  black  and  whitish.  There  is  a  median  black  line  on  the  thoracic 
region.  Body  glaucous,  grayish  white  under  the  last  one-third  of  abdomen.  It 
may  be  recognized  by  its  dull,  brick-red  body,  checkered  with  dark,  by  the  hnmped 
prothorax,  and  by  the  two  prominent  tubercles  on  fifth  abdominal  segment.  No 
warts  or  papilln,  the  body  being  a  little  wrinkled.    Length  20™™. 

Septsmher  25,fuU!f  grown  lartHi.— Prothoracic  segment  not  so  much  hnmped  as  when 
young. 

21.  G^metrid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  occarred  on  the  hackmatack,  at  Branswick,  Aagast 
4,  1882. 

Larva. — ^Large,  dark,  twig-like,  with  deeply  notched  head.  Head  large,  aa  wide  as 
the  body,  very  deeply  notched,  each  tubercle  acutely  conicaL  Prothoracic  shield 
square,  with  a  flattened  boss  on  each  side  of  front  edge.  Body  cylindrical,  with  » 
lateral  conical  conspicuous  tubercle  on  each  side  of  the  segment  in  front  of  the  first 
pair  of  abdominal  feet.  Lateral  line  not  prominent.  On  top  of  segment  in  front 
of  supra-anal  plate  a  transverse  interrupted  ridge,  composed  of  two  obliqaOy  yellow- 
ish brown  tubercles.  Skin  somewhat  roughened,  twig-like,  but  darker  than  twigs 
of  hackmatack.  Anal  legs  large  and  broad,  each  ending  behind  in  a  spine.  Supra- 
anal  plate  large,  flat,  triangular.  Skin  with  raised  black  and  white  papill».  Liength, 
22"™. 

22.  Geometrid  larva. 

This  caterpillar  occarred  on  the  hackmatack  Aagast  18  to  23,  18^3^ 
in  Maine.  It  rests  like  Drepanodes  varus,  head  down,  and  lengthwise 
to  the  twig,  which  it  resembles  somewhat,  especially  the  darker  onefl, 
and  is  easily  overlooked. 
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Latra.— Head  roanded,  as  wide  as  the  body,  marbled  with  browD,  elongated,  mostly 
crosswise  dots.  Body  smooth,  moderately  thick,  of  the  same  color.  Body  dull 
lilac  gray,  with  darker  irregular  bands  and  spots.  The  most  conspicuous  and  dis- 
tinctive markings  are  a  series  of  long,  dark,  diverging  (posteriorly)  lines  (a  pair  on 
each  segment),  forming  a  blackish  V,  of  which  there  are  about  eight.  Segments  with 
one  crease;  a  little  convex,  but  with  no  tubercles  or  warts.    Length,  15°^. 

23.  TOBTRICID  CATBBPILLAR. 

This  and  the  following  species  were  beaten  fh>ni  the  leaves  of  the 

hackmatack,  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Jane  23  to  26. 

Larva. — Body  tapering  towards  both  ends ;  somewhat  flattened ;  head  rather  smalf, 
not  so  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment.  Head  and  cervical  ahield  amber*brown,  and 
the  thoracic  feet  of  nearly  the  same  color,  but  rather  darker.  Body  horn-colored, 
with  a  slight  reddish  tinge.  Prothoracic  shield  much  narrower  than  the  succeeding 
segment.  Piliferous  warts  dark,  conspicuous;  the  trapezoid  in  which  the  dorsal  ones 
are  arranged  forms  an  almost  oblong  square ;  the  fine  hairs  are  very  short,  about  one* 
fourth  as  long  as  the  body.  Two  rows  of  lateral  warts.  Supra-anal  plate  rounded, 
ooncolorous  with  the  head.    Beneath  a  little  paler,  with  a  greenish  tint.    Length,  6™™. 

24.  TORTRICID  CATERPILLAR. 

Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  Tortricida. 
Xarro.— Body  slender,  of  uniform  width,  suddenly  tapering  towards  the  end.  Head 
as  broad  as  the  body,  black ;  prothoracic  shield  black,  as  broad  as  the  body,  which 
is  somewhat  flattened,  more  so  than  usual ;  color  livid  greenish,  whitish ;  segments 
somewhat  wrinkled,  piliferous,  rather  large,  fVill,  whitish;  concolorous  with  the 
body ;  hairs  one- third  to  one-half  as  long  as  the  body.  Ffrst  pair  of  thoracic  feet 
black,  the  others  concolorous  with  the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  abdominal  legs;  the 
last  segments  paler  and  concolorous  with  the  body  beneath.    Length,  7<nn>. 

25.  The  larch  sack-bearer. 

Coleophara  laricella  HUbner. 

Dr.  Hagen  notices  the  occnrrence  of  this  European  Tineid  on  the 
[European  larch  at  Northampton,  Mass.  ^^  In  April  they  showed  to  a 
large  extent  pale  needles  and  many  little  larvse  of  the  well-known  sac- 
bearing  form.  In  May  numerous  slate-colored  moths  appeared.''  (Can. 
Ent.,  1889,  p.  125.) 

%.  Selandrial  sp. 

Order  Lbpidoptera;  family  TsNTHRBDUODiB. 

This  worm  is  common  od  the  hackmatack  through  June,  July,  and 
August  in  Maine,  but  is  not  gregarious. 

Larva. — Three  pairs  of  thoracic  legs,  seven  abdominal  pairs.  Head  small,  pale 
bom-red ;  eyes  black,  not  so  wide  as  the  body,  which  is  considerably  swollen  on  the 
second  and  third  thoracic  segments,  much  as  in  Selandria  cerasi;  body  behind  rather 
long  and  slender,  tapering  gradually  to  the  end ;  pale  delicate  green,  with  five  or  six 
flattened  folds  crossing  each  segment.  Two  faint  dark  green  narrow  dorsal  ones  on 
each  side  of  the  heart  or  middle  of  the  body ;  a  dark  green  prominent  lateral  supra- 
stigmatal  line ;  the  main  trachea  makes  a  silvery  lateral  line.  Thoracic  feet  green- 
ish horn-yellow  at  tips;  abdominal  feet  pale  green,  exactly  concolorous  with  the 
body.    Length,  11  to  I2-.  oigit.edbyGoOglc 
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27.  ThB  fir  LOPHTRU8. 

Loph^ru$  abietU  Harris. 

A  Lophyrus-Iike  false  caterpillar,  which  may  have  been  the  larva  of 
Lophyrus  abietisj  in  1877  attacked  a  plantation  of  Scotch  larches.  The 
following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  proprietor  of  the  Old 
Oolony  Narseries,  Plymoath,  Mass.,  under  date  of  Jnly  5^  1877,  will 
give  the  facts  in  the  case: 

*  I  have  a  large  plantation  of  Scotch  larches,  twenty-fire  years  old,  40  to  50  feet 
high,  many  hundred  trees,  which  is  attacked  by  a  caterpillar  (Inclosed)  which  I 
have  at  hand.  Do  yon  know  it  or  its  remedy  t  The  trees  are  mach  riddled  by  thcA, 
and  the  foliage  more  than  two-thirds  destroyed.  The  trees  look  bare  and  nimightly. 
We  hare  had  them  sereral  years.  They  began  at  one  end  and  haye  adrmnced  to  ooe- 
fifth  of  the  plantation ;  the  other  fonr-fifths  are  not  infested. 

I  have  also  observed  the  yonng  at  the  end  of  August,  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  both 
on  the  fir  and  larch. 

The  ase  of  a  fluid  preparation  of  Paris  green  or  London  porple  thrown 
over  the  trees  by  a  garden  pnmp  or  modern  spraying  machine,  figured 
in  the  Introdnction  to  this  Report,  would  so  reduce  the  number  of  these 
caterpillars  that  a  second  year  the  trees  would  leave  out  again  and  not 
show  much  marks  of  injury.  The  Lophyrus  sawflies  are  sporadic  and 
periodical  in  their  attacks,  though  occasionally  doing  great  and  wide- 
spread injury. 

28.  The  larch  aphis. 
LaeknuM  lariotfex  Fitch. 

Order  Hbmiptbra  ;  fsmily  Aphidjb. 

Solitary  upon  the  small  twigs,  stationed  in  the  axils  of  the  tufts  of  leaTes,  with  its 
beak  sucking  the  juices  that  should  go  to  the  leaves,  a  wingless  brown  plant-louse 
slightly  tinged  with  coppery,  0.12  long,  with  a  dull  white  line  along  the  middle  of  its 
back  and  a  similar  whitish  band  at  the  sutures  of  each  of  the  abdominal  segiB«its, 
in  which  bands  on  each  side  of  the  middle  are  three  black  punctures,  the  short  tabei^ 
des  on  each  side  of  the  tip  deep  black,  the  under  side  duU  white  and  dusted  with 
white  powder,  the  legs  pale  with  the  feet  and  knees  black  and  also  the  apical  half  of 
the  hind  thighs  and  shanks,  and  the  antenn»  pale  with  black  tips.    (Fitch.) 

Many  of  these  lice  were  noticed  on  a  particular  tree  the  latt^  part  of 
May,  but  no  winged  ones  were  to  be  found.  Ants,  as  usual,  were  graard- 
ing  them  and  drinking  the  honey  dew  which  they  ejected.  Many  of 
them  were  accompanied  with  four  or  more  young,  huddled  close  around 
.the  base  of  the  sheath  from  which  the  leaves  arise.  These  were  acareelj 
half  the  length  of  the  parent,  of  a  light  dull  yellow  color  with  two  brown 
spots  above  on  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  the  legs  and  antenn»  similarly 
colored  to  those  of  the  parent  but  more  pale.    (Fitch.) 

Scattered  individuals  were  observed  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  August 
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29.  Tm  LARCH  CHBBMXS. 

CkerwMB  larioifoliiB  Fitoh. 

Order  Hsmiptbba  ;  family  Aphidjb. 

Solitary  aod  stationary  apon  the  learet,  extracting  their  juices,  small  black  shin- 
ing flies  0.10  long,  haring  the  abdomen  dark  green,  the  legs  obscure  whitish,  the 
wings  nearly  hyaline  with  pale  brown  reins,  and  the  large  stigma-spot  upon  their 
outer  margin  beyond  the  middle  more  opaque  and  pale  green. 

This  is  closely  like  the  pine  Ohermes,  bat.has  the  wings  more  dear, 
and  differs  also  in  some  of  the  details  of  its  colors.    (Fitch.) 

Dr.  Hagen  notes  its  occorrence  in  the  Arnold  arboretnm.  (Gan.  Ent., 
188»,  p.  126.) 

I  30.  Thb  rkd  mitb. 

Tetranyehui  ielariu$  JAnn, 

In  Jane,  the  foliage  of  the  larches  in  the  grounds  of  the  University 
at  Normal  were  seriously  affected  by  the  red  mite  {Tetranychus  telarius 
L.),  some  of  the  trees  seeming  likely  to  die.  On  one  of  those  worst  in- 
fested we  tried  the  effect  of  spraying  with  a  kerosene  emulsion  made 
with  soapy  and  diluted  to  contain  2^  per  cent,  of  kerosene.  The  insects 
were  greatly  reduced  in  number  by  a  single  application,  but  not  all 
killed.  The  tree  soon  revived  appreciably  as  compared  with  those  not 
treated.    (Forbes's  Third  Bep.  Ins.  111.) 

The  following  insects  also  occur  on  the  larch: 

Order  Lepidopteba. 

31.  In  July  and  August  troops  of  white  caterpillars  with  black  dots 

and  along  their  backs  eight  black  tufts  of  hairs.  The  larv®  of  the 
hickory  tussock  moth  {Lophooampa  carycB)^  are  sometimes  found 
on  this  tree,  nearly  stripping  the  leaves  from  the  limbs  which 
they  occupy.    (Fitch.) 

32.  In  Labrador  I  have  found  the  larva  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  Arctia 

quenselii  feeding  upon  the  larch  in  July.  As  this  insect  also  in- 
habits the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  N.  H.,  it  should  be  looked 
for  there  on  larches. 

33.  Pierig  menapia.    Injures  the  tamarack  on  the  Pacific  coast    ( Amer. 

Nat,  Oct,  1882.) 

Order  Goleopieba. 

34.  Dendroet(m%8  sp.    In  immense  numbers  under  the  bark  of  sickly 

and  dying  trees.  Harrington,  Oan.  Ent,  xvi,  p.  218.  See  also 
Proc.  Ent  Soc.,  Wash.,  i,  p.  175. 

35.  Hylesinms  apa^mlus.    Associated  with  the  preceding  beetle.    Har- 

rington, Oan.  Ent,  xvi,  p.  218. 

36.  Tomuyus  pint.    Harris's  Treatise,  etc.,  88.  ^   ^^^  ^  GooqIc 


Chapter  XIX. 
nrsECTS  nrjuBioirs  to  the  juhipeb. 

Insects  Injurious  to  the  Trbe-Juniper. 
Juniperus  virginiana. 

AFFECTING  THE  TRUNK. 

1.  The  juniper  bark-borrb. 

PhUeoHnus  dentatus  (Say). 

Order  Colboftera  ;  family  Scolttida. 

Making  a  short  straight  primary  gallery,  with  aboat  15  to  50  longer  secondary  gal- 
leries branching  from  it  at  nearly  right  angles,  often  ending  in  round  holes  perforating 
the  bark ;  a  small  white  carved  grub,  changing  to  a  light  brown  cylindrical  beetle. 

We  have  observed  the  depredations  of  this  common  beetle  on  the 
janipers  about  the  city  of  Providence.  The  attacks  were  confined  to 
sickly  or  dead  trees ;  whether  the  cause  of  death  was  due  to  the  attacks 
of  this  beetle  or  not  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  beetles  were  found 
May  2  and  13  alive  in  the  burrows,  which  also  contained  the  fully  grown 
larv8B,  but  no  pupsB  w  ere  observed.  In  one  fallen  juniper  tree,  the 
trunk  of  which  was  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  the  mines  were  unu- 
sually close  together  and  abundant,  fifteen  occurring  on  one  side  of  the 
trunk  in  a  space  about  one  foot  long.  Selecting  a  separate  average 
mine  for  description,  such  as  is  figured  in  the  accompanying  engraving, 
the  main  or  primary  gallery  is  18"™  to  25"*"  (IJ  to  2J  inches)  long  and  3"^ 
wide,  widening  at  one  end  into  a  trilobed  chamber  twice  as  wide  as  the 
main  gallery.  In  a  gallery  25"""  long,  including  the  three-lobed  cell,  firom 
which  no  lateral  or  secondary  galleries  proceeded,  there  were  forty-eight 
secondary  galleries  on  one  side  and  fifty-one  on  the  other,  the  months 
of  the  opposing  tunnels  being  alternately  arranged.  The  secondaiy 
galleries  being  a  little  less  than  one-half  millimeter  in  width ;  those 
arising  at  each  end  of  the  primary  gallery  are  45"""  long;  those  arising 
near  the  middle  from  one-third  to  one-half  and  two-thirds  as  long;  the 
ends  of  the  tunnels  are  about  ".S*""*  in  width,  and  they  often  commuoi* 
cate  with  the  hole  made  by  the  insect  for  its  exit  through  the  bark, 
which  is  1.5"""  or  a  little  less.     These  holes  are  indicated  by  the  round 
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black  spots  or  large  dots  at  the  end  of  some  of  the  galleries,  as  seen  in 
the  engraving.  The  holes  may  open  oat  straight  through  the  bark 
as  nsnaU  or  sometimes  obliqaely.  The  galleries  in  May  are  closely 
packed  with  the  excrement  or  castings  of  the  worms,  which  is  tan 
color  or  the  color  of  the  bark,  showing  that  the  insects,  though  sink- 
ing their  galleries  a  little  way  into  the  wood,  as  proved  by  the 
shallow  grooves  they  make  in  the  wood,  for  the  most  part  burrow 
through  the  inner  bark,  thus  loosening  it  fh)m  the  wood  and  causing 
it  to  peel  off. 

The  secondary  galleries  of  the 
same  cell  rarely  cross  each  other, 
unless  owing  to  a  knot  in  the  trunk 
or  to  other  irregularities  in  thewood^ 
but,  as  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the 
engraving,  one  may  make  a  turn  and 
directly  cross  four  or  five  others,  or 
one  irom  an  adjacent  mine  may  cross 
the  galleries  of  another  mine.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  mines  of  the 
juniper  bark-borer  are  beautifully 
regular,  and  the  wood  very  prettily 
sculptured. 

I  have  little  doubt  but  that  this  is 
the  beetle,  as  it  agrees  with  it  in  color 
and  size,  which  I  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  under  the  bark  of  the 
cedar  or  Thuja  oocidentalisj  in  north- 
ern Maine  in  1861.  The  dead  cedars 
were  much  infested  with  these  bee- 
tles, while  they  were  not  noticed  in 
upright,  healthy  trees. 

Mr.  Warren  Enaus  states  that  in 
Kansas  this  bark-borer  is  very  de- 
structive to  junipers  and  arbor  vit». 

Tliis  insect  was  first  Doticed  in  Salina 
in  the  snmmer  and  fall  of  1884,  attacking 
the  janipers  on  the  grounds  of  a  number  of  the  residents  of  the  city.  They  were 
then  in  great  nnmbers,  many  trees  having  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  others  badly 
injured.  The  damage  was  done  entirely  by  the  perfect  beetle,  no  larvse  having  been 
observed.  The  injury  was  almost  invariably  confined  to  the  base  of  the  lateral  off- 
shoots of  the  branches  of  the  tree,  the  beetle  burrowing  under  the  bark,  and  eating 
around  the  base  of  the  twig,  causing  its  destruction.  Every  twig  from  the  trunk 
outward  would  be  attacked,  and  a  few  burrows  were  also  observed  on  the  stems  or 
trunks  of  the  trees  themselves.  No  primary  gallery  of  the  perfect  insect  has  been 
found  to  exceed  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  I  have  found  no  secondary  or 
larval  galleries. 

Packard,  in  his  "  Insects  Injurious  to  Forest  and  Shade  Trees^"  says  he  has  observed 


Fio.  299.— Mine  of  the  juuiper  bark-borer. 
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this  iniect  as  early  as  the  1st  of  May.  I  hare  never  observed  it  making  Attacks  ear 
lier  than  the  1st  of  September,  continuing  nntil  the  latter  part  of  October. 

The  attacks  of  this  insect  are  made  on  healthy  trees,  and  I  have  seen  no  less  than 
fifteen  cedars  entirely  killed  in  the  pnblic  square  of  Clay  Center,  Eans.,  that  worWI 
average  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  This  Scolytid  is  not  a  native,  bot  hst 
been  introduced  in  cedar  posts  brought  to  the  lumber-yards  fh>m  Michigan  and  Ar- 
kansas. I  have  examined  posts  from  Arkansas  which  contained  the  perfoet  beetle, 
(bot  dead),  larvse,  and  pnp».  When  these  pup»  had  completed  their  transforaia> 
tions,  cedars  in  close  proximity  to  the  lumber-yard  were  at  once  liable  to  attaek. 

The  primary  gallery  of  this  insect  as  examined  in  Arkansas  cedars  is  ehiot  and 
straight,  being  from  18  to  25>^  in  length,  and  ^^  in  width.  The  gallery  widens  a( 
one  end  into  a  trilobed  chamber  twice  as  wide  as  the  main  gallery.  The  nnmber  of 
lateral  or  secondary  galleries  on  each  side  varies  from  15  to  60.  Theee  aeooodaiv 
galleries  are  ft^m  one-half  to  !■»»  in  width,  and  those  arising  near  the  ends  of  the 
main  gallery  are  about  iS"'"'  in  length,  those  arising  near  the  middle  are  about  one- 
half  as  long. 

The  borrows  are  about  one  half  in  the  wood  and  one  half  in  the  bark.  The  seoood- 
ary  galleries  rarely  cross  each  other,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  owing  to  some  inequality 
in  the  surface  of  the  wood,  or  the  close  proximity  of  the  burrows. 

This  bark-borer  is  not  without  Its  enemies.  I  found  fhUy  one-half  the  pnpn  easei 
examined  contained  nothing  but  the  remains  of  a  parasite  that  had  destroyed  the 
pupa,  and  had  itself  failed  to  escape.  The  perfect  fly  was  also  seen  passing  over  the 
surfrbce  of  the  bark,  seeking  a  frtvorable  point  to  make  an  attack  on  his  victim.  Speci- 
mens of  this  fly  were  sent  to  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Assistant  U.  S.  £ntomolo|[^ist,  whs 
pronounced  it  a  ChaMd  fly  belonging  to  the  genus  8paikiu$. 

Leconte  states  that  it  inhabits  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  and 
Canada,  and  gives  the  following  description  of  it : 

The  heetU, — In  the  genus  PkUeoHnu*  the  funide  or  stalk  of  the  antenna  is  much 
shorter  than  the  club ;  the  first  joint  is  rounded ;  the  remaining  four  joints  are  dosslT 
united  and  gradually  become  broader ;  the  club  is  large,  oval,  compressed,  obtusely 
rounded,  and  divided  by  straight  well-marked  sutures.  P.  dentatu$  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  except  P.  pmnotatu*,  with  the  declivity  of  the 
elytra  more  abmpt  and  flattened,  and  less  convex;  the  stri»  are  impressed  and 
scarcely  punctored,  the  interspaces  are  wide,  densely  and  strongly  granulate  and  ru- 
gose ;  the  rugosities  becoming  acute  tubercles  on  the  declivity  of  the  alternate  inter- 
spaces ;  second  interspace  not  depressed  on  the  deeliv^ity  and  furnished  with  a  row 
of  smaller  tubercles  in  some  specimens,  but  not  in  others.  This  difference  is  probably 
sexual.    The  head  is  granulate-punctate,  and  the  front  is  not  carinate. 

2.  The  pbussian  blue  pinb-borkr. 

CalUdium  aniennatum  Newman. 

In  company  with  the  juniper  bark-borer,  mining  dying  and  dead  juniper  trees :  iii 
mine  a  long,  shallow,  irregular  sinuous  gallery  about  ^^  wide  in  the  broadest  part: 
the  beetles  occurring  under  the  bark  early  in  May  in  southern  New  England. 

This  common  borer  has  already  been  noticed  as  infesting  the  pine 
(p.  700).  It  is  nearly  as  common,  perhaps,  in  the  juniper ;  at  least  1 
have  found  it  so  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  wjiere  it  mines  dead 
or  dying  jnniper  trees  in  company  with  PhUeorinus  dewtatus.  In  one 
small  tree,  three  inches  in  diameter,  nearly  a  dozen  mines  occurred,  and 
as  many  of  the  beetles  were  taken  from  under  the  bark  on  the  2d  and 
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again  the  13th  of  May,  1881.  It  is  probable  that  the  beetles  had  hiber- 
nated in  their  mines,  having  transformed  into  the  papa  state  the  pre- 
vioas  antnmn.  The  mines  may  be  recognized  by  their  long  sinaous 
ahape,  beginning  very  small  and  gradually  widening  and  ending  in  a 
broader  space  or  cell  where  the  larva  transforms  into  the  beetle  condi- 
tion; just  before  the  cell,  at  its  widest  part,  it  measures  6"'"  in  width. 
The  larva,  as  it  eats  its  way  along  under  the  bark,  does  not  sink  deeply 
into  the  wood,  simply  scoring  it,  while  the  gallery  is  filled  behind  it  with 
the  tan-brown  castings  of  the  worm,  consisting  of  partly  digested  bark, 
forming  a  fine  paste  which  hardens  and  compactly  fills  the  shallow 
groove.  In  general  appearance  the  mine  of  this  borer  does  not  essen- 
tially diifer  firom  that  of  most  of  the  superficial  longicorn  borers  of  other 
trees.  The  beetle  is  entirely  deep  Prussian  blue,  and  may  be  readily 
identified  by  its  color.    It  varies  much  in  size. 

3.  The  blub-cloudbd  htlotbupbs. 
Hylotrupes  ligneua  Fabricias. 


We  have  not  personally  observed  the  habits  of  this  borer,  which  is 
8aid  by  Mr.  Gtoorge  Hunt  to  bore  under  the  bark  of  Juniperus  virgini- 
nna  in  Bhode  Island.  The  beetle  may  easily  be  recognized  by  its 
brown  head,  antennse,  prothoraz,  and  legs }  while  the  wing-covers  are 
yellowish,  with  two  large  adjoining  dark  Prussian  blue  patches  at  the 
base,  the  patches  rounded  behind  and  extending 
to  the  middle  of  the  wing-covers ;  the  terminal 
third  of  the  wing-covers  are  also  deep  Prussian 
blue,  so  that  only  the  edges  and  a  transverse 
eopal-yellow  band  across  the  wing-covers  are 
left    It  is  from  9™"-  to  12°"°  in  length. 

AFFECTING  THE   LEAVES. 

4.  The  juniper  twig  inch-worm. 

Drepanodes  varu8  Qrote  and  Robinson. 

Order  Lkpidoptbra  ;  &mily  Phalanidje. 

(Larva,  Plate  x,  fig.  L) 


FlO.  WO~-Hylotrupes  Kgn§u§.  >-  • 
Smith  del. 


Very  oloeely  reeembling  the  smaller  twigs  of  the  Jani- 
per,  a  rough-bodied  span  or  measaring  worm  an  inch  and 
«  half  long,  transforming  to  an  ocher-bro?m  moth.  « 

The  accompanying  engraving  well  represents  this  singalar  mimetic 
form,  which  so  closely  resembles  iu  form  and  color  the  smaller  twigs  of 
the  JQniper.    Two  of  the  caterpillars  are  represented,  one  holding  itself 
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out  from  the  stem  by  means  of  its  two  hinder  pairs  of  feet,  while  tiit 
other  clings  close  to  the  stem.  It  is  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
and  less  than  a  line  in  thickness.  Its  body  is  qaite  rough,  with  a  fev 
prominent  tubercles,  in  size  and  form  resembling  the  scales  left  by  the 
falling  off  of  the  leaves  of  the  juniper. 

The  moth  may  be  known  by  the  flEdcate  fore  wings,  by  the  three  dark 
spots  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  fore  wing,  and  the  dark  transverse  lines; 

in  the  females  the  inner  line  of  the  fore  wings  is 
much  curved  and  sinuate. 

The  caterpillar  was  received  from  Norwieh, 
Conn.,  early  in  June,  and  on  the  17th  changed 
into  a  beautiful  pea-green  chrysalis,  the  moth 
appearing  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 

I  have  beaten  the  males  and  females  of  this 
moth  out  of  white  pine  trees  as  late  as  October 
5,  at  Providence,  and  they  probably  lay  their 
eggs  at  that  time ;  perhaps  it  is  double-brooded. 

The  moth. — It  has  onasually  falcate  forewings.  The 
ground  color  of  the  upper  side  of  the  wings  is  a  pale 
fawn-browD,  with  a  rusty  but  no  purplish  ting^  as  in 
some  other  species  of  the  genus;  but  the  body  and 
antennas  are  pale  fawn-brown.  The  fore  wings  at  the 
base  are  fitwn-brown,  but  with  rather  thick-«et  black 
scales,  especially  towards  the  inner  line.  This  line  is 
curved  zigzag,  rusty  fawn-brown,  and  is  very  distinct; 
it  begins  at  the  basal  third  of  the  costa,  and  onrring 
around  opposite  the  discal  dot,  in  a  generally  oblique 
direction,  ends  nearly  as  Ui  from  the  base  of  the  wing 
on  the  inner  edge  as  on  the  costa;  below  the  median 
vein  the  line  is  acutely  zigzag,  forming  a  tooth  just 
below  the  lowest  median  Teinlet,  followed  by  a  cnrre 
inwards  on  the  submedlan  vein.  The  discal  dot  is 
small,  black,  but  distinct.  Just  beyond  the  dot  the 
wing  inside  of  the  outer  line  is  rusty,  becoming  deeper 
in  tone  next  the  line.  The  outer  line  is  straight,  white, 
narrow,  but  sharply  defined,  and  forms  an  acute  angle 
opposite  the  apex,  being  reflected  back  on  the  costs. 
The  line  is  shaded  externally  with  dense  black  scales, 
becoming  thinner  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing. 
From  the  apex  of  the  bend  on  the  outer  line  starts 
a  black  streak,  which  is  interrupted  in  the  middle,  but  ends  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  hooked  apex  of  the  wing,  which  is  unusually  long  and  large.  The  fringe  is 
rust-colored,  with  the  edge  white.  The  outer  edge  of  the  wing  is  deeply  hollowed 
out  Just  below  the  apex,  but  below  is  full  and  convex.  The  hind  wings  are  like  the 
fore  wings,  but  without  the  inner  line.  The  discal  dot  is  distinct,  and  the  outer  line 
is  straight,  ending  just  before  reaching  the  costa.  There  is  a  broad  costal  white  ares. 
The  legs  and  under  side  of  the  wings  are  fawn-colored,  densely  speckled  with  black« 
giving  it  a  {peculiar  silky,  glossy  Ippearance,  suffused  with  a  ve^  slight  wine-colored 
tint.  The  surflEMse  of  both  wings  is  uniform ;  the  discal  dots  are  more  diffuse  than 
above,  being  more  distinct  on  the  hind  wings.  The  outer  line  is  white,  distinet» 
broader  than  above,  and  bent  at  right  angles  upon  the  costa,  but  the  line  disappears 
before  reaching  the  hind  edge,  which  is  whitish.    The  black  strinesent  out  from  the 
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an^le  of  the  line  and  re*appearing  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the  apex  of  the  wing  is 
mnoh  as  abore.  On  the  hind  wings  the  line  is  straight,  broader  than  on  the  fore 
wings,  and  extends  npon  the  oosta.  The  body  is  half  an  inch  (.50)  in  length,  and  a 
fore  wing  measures  .65  of  an  inch  in  length,  both  together  expanding  1.30  inches. 

5.  Thb  juniper  baskbt-worm. 

Thjfridopterjfx  ephemeraformU  (Ha worth). 

Order  Lspidoptera  ;  fftmily  Pstchida. 

Feeding  sometimes  in  great  numbers  on  the  juniper  and  the  white  oedar,  a  worm 
living  in  a  large  case,  1  to  2  inches  long,  covered  with  bits  of  twigs,  the  female  wing- 
less and  worm-like ;  the  male  dark  brown,  with  small  hyaline  wings. 

The  cases  of  this  remarkable  worm  we  have  foand  on  the  jmiiper  tree 
in  Virginia,  and  according  to  Harris  it  sometimes  abounds  so  as  to  be 
very  destmctive  to  the  white  cedar  ( Oupressus  thujoides)  in  lawns.  The 
following  brief  account  is  taken  from  my  <<  Guide  to  the  Study  of  In- 
sects:^ 

The  male  of  the  basket-worm  is  stout-bodied,  with  broadly  pectinated  antennse 
«nd  a  long  abdomen,  the  anal  forceps  and  the  adjoining  parts  being  capable  of 
unusual  extension  in  order  to  reach  the  oviduct  of  the  female,  which  is  wingless, 
cylindrical,  and  in  its  general  form  closely  resembles  its  larva,  and  does  not  leave  its 
•case.  On  being  hatched  from  the  eggs,  which  are,  so  fiur  as  known  to  ns,  not  ex- 
truded from  its  case  by  the  parent,  the  young  larv»  immediately  build  little  elon- 
gated basket-like  shallow  conical  cases  of  bits  of  twigs  of  the  cedar,  and  may  then 
be  seen  walking  about,  tail  in  the  air,  this  tail  or  abdomen  covered  by  the  incipient 
case,  and  presenting  a  comical  sight.  The  case  of  the  fhll-grown  larva  is  elongated, 
oval  cylindrical,  and  the  fleshy  larva  transforms  within  it,  while  it  shelters  the 
female  through  life. 

Mrs.  King  writes  to  Psyche  (iii,  p.  241)  that  near  Dallas,  Tex.^  hundreds 
of  cedar  trees  may  be  seen  stripped  of  all  foliage  and  killed  by  this 
insect,  with  their  branches  laden  with  its  oases.  It  sometimes  feeds  on 
the  scrub  oak.  The  female  in  Texas  finishes  her  transformations  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  larvsd  may  be  found 
at  all  seasons  and  in  various  stages  of  growth.  The  eggs  mature  in 
three,  six,  or  eight  weeks,  according  to  the  season,  the  young  larvae 
appearing  by  the  latter  part  of  June.  I  have  observed  the  cases  of 
CEeetiotts  dbbotii  on  the  cypress  at  Enterprise,  Fla. 

As  a  remedy  hand-picking  is  an  easy  and  thorough  means  of  getting 
rid  of  these  creatures  if  abundant  enough  to  be  annoying ;  or  the  trees 
may  be  sprayed. 

The  following  insects  also  occur  on  this  juniper : 

6.  Tneisalia  niphan  (Scudder). 

7.  Mitura  damon  (Scudder). 

S.  Papilio  trailus  Linn.    On  Juniperus  sabjfiiana  (Scudder). 
9.  Eacles  imperi<(lis  (Drury).    (Gentry  (Can.  Ent.,  vi,  87.) 
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nrsBCTs  nr juEious  to  the  commov  juhiper. 

Juniperus  communis. 

1.  The  low-bush  juniper  inch-worm. 

Eupiikeeia  mi$erulata  Grote 

Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  PhaljENId^. 

Feeding  on  the  common  low  spreading  janiper  bush,  a  small  pea-green  span-wo 
with  a  narrow  thread-like  subdorsal  and  a  wider  lateral  white  line,  changing  earlj 
in  Jane  to  a  chrysalis  contained  in  a  thin  white  cocoon,  the  small  moth  appearing  at 
the  end  of  the  month  and  through  the  summer. 

This  small  delicate  common  moth  was  reared  by  Mr.  Oassiuo  at  Salem^ 
Mass.)  and  like  its  European  congeners  lives  on  the  bash  janiper  (not 
on  Taaus  hacoatOj  as  stated  in  my  monograph  of  geometrid  motlis). 
The  larva  was  found  late  in  May,  and  June  4  began  to  spin^  the  pupa 
being  inclosed  in  a  slight  white  cocoon.  It  ranges  from  Maine  to  Texas. 

Xatra.— Of  the  characteristic  form,  being  rather  thick  in  the  middle,  the  body  sees 
dorsally  decreasing  in  thickness  from  the  tail  to  the  head.  Supra-anal  plate  large^ 
triangular,  not  acutely  pointed,  deep  red,  white  on  the  edges.  Head  small,  not  so 
wide  as  the  prothoraoic  ring,  pea-green,  color  of  the  leaves  on  which  it  feeds,  dorsal 
line  dark-green ;  subdorsal  white,  and  a  wider  lateral  white  line.  Segments  trans- 
versely wrinkled.  Body  provided  with  short,  black,  scattered  hairs.  Length,  0.50 
inch. 

Ptipo.— Four  abdominal  segments  project  beyond  the  ends  of  the  wings,  the  thorax 
and  under  side  of  the  wings  and  limbs  with  a  gi'eenish  tinge ;  the  rest  of  the  body 
pale  hom-bro?m,  as  usual.  Head  full,  convex  between  the  eyes.  End  of  abdomMk 
with  a  long  rounded  spine,  with  three  pairs  of  long  hairs  curved  outwards  at  tiie 
end.    Length,  0.2S  inch. 

Motli. — ^This  is  our  most  common  pug-moth,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  pointed 
fOre  wings,  with  the  numerous  transverse  lines  angulated  sharply  outward,  the  extra- 
discal  line  forming  a  sharp  angle  opposite  the  discal  dot,  and  notched  inward  on  the 
subcostal  vein ;  by  the  distinct  submarginal  wavy  white  line  ending  in  a  large  white 
twin-spot  at  the  inner  angle ;  by  the  fine  dark  lines  on  the  hind  wings,  and  by  the 
heavy  black  costal  spots  and  marginal  lines  on  the  under  side.  The  fore  wings  ex- 
pand 0.85  inch. 

2.  The  jumper  web-worm. 

DapHlia  ruHlana  Hiibner. 

Order  Lbpidoptbra  ;  family  Tortricidjs. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Professor  Siley's  report  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1878,  with  the  accompanying  illns- 
tration : 

<^This  leaf-roller  has  been  found  to  seriously  ii^jure  the  imported 
Irish  and  Swedish  junipers  (Junifefus  communis  var.)  in  nurseries  on 
Long  Island,  having  first  become  known  in  this  country  in  1877;  it  has 
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not  yet  been  found  on  oar  native  juniper.  It  is  a  well-known  English 
and  German  moth.  There  is  one  annual  brood  of  worms.  The  insect 
hybernates  at  different  stages  of  larval  development,  and  the  chrysalis 
is  found  thronghout  the  spring  months.  The  moths  begin  to  appear 
as  early  as  April,  but  continue  to  issue  daring  the  summer.  The  worm 
from  birth  webs  the  leaflets  together,  and  lives  within  a  more  or  less 
perfect  silken  tube,  this  tube  being  more  complete  around  the  hyber- 
nating  individuals.  The  sprigs  and  branches  affected  by  the  worm 
present  a  seared  and  brown  appearance,  and  a  tree  badly  affected  may 
be  recognized  at  a  great  distance.''    Biley  adds,  in  a  later  report : 

<^ Among  the  insects  to  which  I  have  given  some  attention  during  the 
year  is  one  which  may  be  known  by  the  above  popular  name.  Mr.  P. 
H.  Foster,  of  the  Babylon  nurseries, 
Babylon,  L.  I.,  had  already  corre- 
sponded with  me  about  the  ravages 
of  this  worm  in  1877,  and,  after  rear- 
ing the  perfect  moth  and  ascertain- 
ing the  principal  facts  in  its  natural 
history,  I  had  given  no  further  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  until  the  following 
letter  was  received : 

Babylon.  L.  L,  May  13,  1878. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  send  yon,  by  mail  this  day, 
some  specimens  of  diseased  juniper.  I  find 
a  very  small  worm  encased  in  a  covering, 
some  of  which,  no  doubt,  can  still  be  found 
in  the  specimen  sent.  Also  one  perfect  in- 
sect and  one  pupa  can  be  found.  I  have  in 
my  nursery  some  200  to  300  fine  Irish  and 
Swedish  Junipers,  and  unless  I  can  find  a 
remedy  they  will  soon  be  worthless  to  me. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

P.  H.  Foster. 

'^The  injuries  of  this  insect  had 
never  before  been  reported  in  this 
country,  but  the  species  has  long  been 
known  to  affect  junipers  in  the  south 
of  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  it  is 
a  comparatively  recent  importation, 
though  Mr.  Foster  can  give  me  no  in- 
formation that  satisfactorily  bears  upon  the  point,  since  he  himself 
never  imported  any  junipers,  but  obtained  his  stock  when  quite  small 
of  Messrs.  Higgins,  of  Flushing. 

'^ Heine*  cites  this  species  as  having  but  a  limited  distribution,  reach- 
ing in  Germany  to  Mecklenburg.    It  is  rare  there,  the  moth  appearing 


Fio.  302.— The  Janiper  web-worm ;  a,  sprig  of 
Juniper,  showing  manner  in  which  the  larva 
works ;  b,  lanra,  dorsal  view ;  e,  chrysalis, 
dorsal  view;  d,  moth;  6,  e,  d,  enlarged.— 
After  Biley. 


*  Scbmetterlinge  Deutschlauds  uud  der  Schweiz. 
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in  Jane  and  Jaly.    In  England  the  moth  is  known  to  appear  aa  late  u 
Jnly  and  Angost.  | 

^^All  the  facts  ascertained  about  the  habits  of  the  species  wonkj 
indicate  that  there  is  great  irregularity  in  development,  though  be  I 
one  annual  brood.  The  insect  hibernates  at  different  stages  of  lani  I 
development,  and  the  chrysalis  is  found  throughout  the  spring  mootls  | 
The  moths  begin  to  appear  as  early  as  April,  but  oontinae  to  issaednr 
ing  the  summer. 

*^The  eggs,  which  are  not  yet  known,  are  doubtless  laid  singlj  np<»i 
different  parts  of  the  tree  during  the  summer  months  and  the  woms 
begin  to  appear  in  autumn.  1  found  no  trace  of  them  in  Jnly,  and  3ir. 
Foster  has  often  wondered  what  became  of  them  during  the  sommer. 

^^The  worm  from  birth  webs  the  leaflets  together  and  lives  within  a 
more  or  less  perfect  silken  tube,  this  tube  being  more  complete  aroan^ 
the  hibernating  individuals.  The  sprigs  and  branches  affected  by  tbe 
worm  present  a  seared  and  brown  appearance,  and  a  tree  badly  affected 
may  be  recognized  at  a  great  distance.  The  Irish  and  the  Swedish 
junipers  (varieties  of  J.  communis)  are  both  badly  affected,  but  I  did  no( 
find  it  on  the  Juniperua  virginianoy  which  is  indigenous  to  the  island. 

*<It  is  difficult  to  reach  this  worm  by  any  application  that  will  kiU  it 
by  contact,  and  for  that  reason  the  only  way  of  ridding  the  trees  of  it 
is  to  use  some  poison,  like  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  that  will  be 
«aten  when  the  worm  issues  from  its  web  to  feed. 

*<In  point  of  fact,  Paris-green  water  proved  effectual  in  some  experi- 
ments made  with  it  at  the  department  on  living  worms  in  confinement, 
whereas  gasoline,  which  Mr.  Foster  applied  to  the  trees,  seemed  to 
have  little  effect. 

^'Another  web-worm,  Tpsolaphus  margineUus,  feeds  in  a  similar  man- 
ner on  juniper  in  England,  but  is  not  found  in  this  country." 

Larva. — ^Nonnally  oonstmoted,  oameous  in  color,  the  head  and  prothoraoic  abieM 
highly  polished,  deep  gamhoge-yellow.  The  head  retractile,  ohliqae.  Ooelli  and  mas- 
diblee  more  dasky.  Body  wrinkled,  tapering  very  gradnaUy  from  the  nieaothoracic 
joint  to  the  end.  Normal  complement  of  legs.  The  piliferoos  spots  extremely  amiQ 
and  indicated  more  by  the  short,  pale,  glistening  setoos  hairs  arising  there^vm- 
Wrinkles  as  in  Fig.  30^  Hind  borders  of  abdominal  joints  slightly  thickened  d(V- 
sally. 

Ckryaalia. — Color  honey-yellow,  the  skin  so  delicate  that  the  colors  of  the  ima^ 
«how  clearly  through  it  prior  to  emergence.  NormaUy  shaped,  elongate,  aleoder; 
the  abdominal  joints  having,  snperiorly,  two  transrerse  rowsof  rather  minnte  sptnei: 
the  end  blent  and  unarmed ;  the  venter  with  a  few  blunt,  aetous  hairs ;  the  anteo- 
nal  sheaths  reaching  not  quite  to  the  tip  of  the  wing-sheaths.    Average  len^^th,  $■■. 

/mayo.— Average  expanse,  12"*».  Primaries  bright  glossy  orange,  crossed  by  fear 
Teddish-brown  bands.  The  second  band  from  the  costa  is  slightly  angnlmte ;  the 
third  band  has  the  form  of  a  letter  K,  the  top  of  the  K  being  usually  dooed,  though 
occasionally  open.  The  apical  band  is  wedge-shaped,  reaching  nearly  to  iofbrior 
angle.  Frequently  this  coalesces  with  the  inferior  part  of  the  third  band.  Indeed, 
as  Wilkinson  states,*  though  constant  in  color  and  sise,  much  variation  is  Ibnnd  id 
the  ornamentation  of  the  fore  wings,  tlind  wings  dark  gray,  with  cilia  of 
'Color.  (Riley.) 


•  British  Tortrices,  p.  318. 
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3.  The  six-spotted  metachroma. 

Metaohroma  6notaia  Say. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Chrtsomblidjb. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  in  July,  an  oblong  pale  shining  beetle,  .15 
long,  narrower  anteriorly  and  panctared,  the  punctures  in  rows  on  the 
wing-covers  becoming  very  faint  towards  their  tips,  and  on  each  wing- 
cover  three  black  spots,  the  forward  one  long  and  narrow,  the  other 
two  situated  on  the  middle,  parallel  and  almost  in  contact,  the  inner 
one  placed  rather  farther  back. 

4.  The  apple  uopus. 

Liapus  faoetua  Say. 

Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  CERAMBTCiDiE. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  in  July,  a  small  black  long-homed  beetle  .18 
long,  with  long  slender  hair-like  tawny-yellow  antennsB,  their  basal 
joint  and  the  tips  of  two  or  three  following  joints  black ;  its  thorax 
with  an  ash-gray  stripe  on  the  middle  and  an  oblique  one  on  each  side 
of  this,  the  hind  ends  of  these  stripes  sometimes  uniting  and  forming 
a  letter  W ;  its  wing-covers  with  a  large  ash-gray  spot  forward  of  the 
middle  and  almost  reaching  the  suture,  having  in  it  an  oblique  trian- 
gular black  spot,  and  towards  the  tip  an  ash-gray  band  concave  on  its 
hind  side. 

Mr.  Say  states  that  he  obtained  his  specimens  from  the  juniper,  but 
its  occurrence  thereon  was  perhaps  accidental,  as  I  have  found  it  on 
apple  trees  in  a  section  of  country  where  no  juniper  grows.  (Fitch.) 
We  may  add  that  the  European  Liopus  nebulostis  Linn.,  though  usually 
living  in  the  apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  also  in  Europe,  mines  the 
Pinus  abies  and  P.  picea.    (See  p.  658;  fig.  216). 

5.  The  Juniper  salmon-tinted  caterpillar. 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  Noctuid^. 

Feeding  on  theleayes  of  the  iow-bnsh  janiper,  in  Angnst,  in  Maine,  a  small  nootnid 
caterpillar  with  five  pairs  of  abdominal  legs.  Body  thickest  a  little  in  front  of  the 
middle.  Head  small,  roanded,  pale  honey-yellow,  as  wide  as  the  prothoracio  seg- 
ment. Body  flesh  colored,  finely  striped  with  alternating  reddish  flesh-colored  and 
whitish  fine  wavy  lines ;  two  subdorsal  reddish  lines  on  each  side  of  the  body.  The 
body  of  this  caterpillar  is  short  and  thick  but  sharp  at  the  end,  somewhat  as  in 
li^ueania.  When  observed,  Aognst  27  to  September  12,  the  caterpillar  was  abont  6™°^ 
long. 

6.  NocToiD  Larva. 

Order  Lepidoptera;  family  Noctuidjb. 

Beaten  from  the  juniper,  Angnst  5^  at  Brunswick. 

I^rva.— Head  honey-yellow,  with  two  darker  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  clypens. 
Body  amber  brown,  with  two  broad  conspicnons  straw-yellow  stripes,  edged  nar- 
i^wly  above  with  blackish,  and  a  similar  lateral  spiracniar  stripe.  Body  beneath  and 
all  the  feet  pale  blackish.    Length,  27™". 

5  mr 58  rn^r^n]f> 
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7.  The  juniper  twig  inch-worm. 
Drepanodes  varus  G.  &  R. 

This  caterpillar  foand  on  the  tree-janiper,  also  appears  to  live  od 
the  low-bush  juniper,  as  we  beat  from  a  bush  the  Inst  of  Aa^ost  a 
beautiful  green  chrysalis  which  agrees  closely  with  that  of  Brepanoda 
varus*  This  chrysalis  is  of  the  size  and  exact  form  represented  in  Pig. 
301,  is  smooth  bodied,  pale  pea-green,  the  exact  color  of  a  leaf  of  its 
food  plant.  The  body  is  paler  than  the  wings,  with  two  pale  sabdorsal 
yellow  stripes;  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  red. 

8.  CatervaeatenariaiTyrvLTj), 

A  specimen  occurred  on  the  juniper  August  6,  which  pupated 
August  10, 1883. 

9.  Tkera  oontraetata  Packard. 

I  have  had  this  moth  fh>m  the  juniper,  on  which  it  commonly  oc(»ii& 
(See  p.  841.) 

10.  The  fir-needle  inch-worm. 

This  caterpillar  was  found  feeding  on  the  juniper  at  Brunswick,  Me., 
August  26-29, 1881. 

11.  The  juniper  plant-louse. 
LaohnuB  sp. 

Common  on  the  juniper  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

12.  The  Juniper  white-3triped  inch-worm. 

Order  Lepidoptera;  family  Phal^nid^. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  low-bush  J  nniper,  late  in  snnuner,  in  Maine,  aTsther 
sbort  cylindrical  inch-worm,  pale  pea-green,  the  color  of  a  juniper  leaf.  Head  fall, 
rounded,  as  wide  as  the  body ;  segments  a  little  wrinkled  transversely.  Lateral 
ridge  sharp,  white,  the  white  line  extending  along  the  side  of  the  obtusely  triaagular 
supra-anal.    No  other  longitudinal  stripes,  nor  any  other  markings. 

13.  Lophyms  sp. 

The  larva  of  this  species  closely  resembles  that  of  L.  dbieUSf  as  it  hss 
the  same  shape  and  eight  pairs  of  legs,  but  it  differs  in  the  yellow  head, 
and  the  body  has  often  a  decidedly  yellowish  hue.  Along  the  body  is 
a  dorsal  and  lateral  dark  stripe,  though  frequently  the  stripes  are  obso- 
lete. The  thoracic  feet  are  black.  It  is  common  through  July,  August, 
and  the  early  part  of  September.  Unlike  L.  abietis  it  is  very  hard 
to  rear  in  confinement,  the  larvsd  sickening  and  dying.  It  spins  a 
cocoon  like  that  of  L.  abietis  in  August  and  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber, but  in  confinement  the  fly  does  not  appear.  ^         j 
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14.  Thb  juniper  scale  insect. 


DiaspU  oarueli  Targ.  Tozz. 

This  scale  insect  is  said  by  Professor  Gomstock  to  be  very  common 
at  Washington,  D.  O.,  on  varions  species  of  juniper  and  allied  plants. 
Its  numbers  are  reduced  by  a  chalcid  parasite,  Apl^linus  mytilaspidis 
Le  Baron.  The  following  account  is  by  Gomstock,  and  is  copied  from 
the  U.  8.  Agricultural  Beport  for  1880 : 

Scale  of  female,— The  scale  of  the  female  is  oiroular,  snowy  white,  with  the  exuvisB 
central  or  nearly  so,  naked,  and  yellow.  Diameter  of  scale,  1  to  l.b^^  (.04  to  .06 
inch).    Figs.  2, 2a,  2b. 

Female, — ^The  females  are  yeUow,  cironlar  in  outline,  a  little  elongated  posteriorly. 
The  last  segment  of  the  body  presents  the  following  characters : 

The  anterior  group  of  spinnerets  consists  of  about  eight,  the  anterior  laterals  of 
from  ten  to  sixteen,  and  che  posterior  laterals  of  about  eight. 

There  are  four  lobes  which  are  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  the  end  of  the  body  being 
truncate.    These  lobes  are  quite  small,  rounded  posteriorly  and  are  equidistant  from 
each  other.    The  second  lobe  of  each  side 
is  deeply  incised,  but  the  lateral  lobule  is 
very  small  and  in  many  cases  concealed  by 
the  margin  of  the  segment. 

Each  lateral  margin  of  the  segment  is 
divided  into  three  subequal,  more  or  less 
distinct  lobes,  each  lobe  ends  posteriorly 
in  one  or  two  lobules,  each  of  which  bears 
an  elongated  pore  on  its  dorsal  surface. 

The  plates  are  short  and  in  some  cases 
subtmncate  at  extremities;  they  are  sit- 
nated  as  follows:  two  between  median 
lobes;  two  inconspicuous  ones  laterad  'f 
first  lobe  of  each  side;  two  laterad  of 
second  lobe ;  usually  one  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  first  lobe  of  the  lateral  margin; 
one  or  two  near  the  middle  of  the  second 
lobe  of  the  lateral  margin,  and  two  or 
three  on  the  third  or  anterior  lobe  of  the 
lateral  margin. 

The  spines  on  the  dorsal  surface  are  sit- 
uated as  follows :  one  upon  the  first  lobe 
near  its  lateral  margin ;  one  on  lateral 
lobule  of  the  second  lobe ;  and  one  a  short 
distance  mesad  of  the  mesal  plate  of  each 
of  the  three  lobes  of  the  lateral  margin. 
On  the  yentral  surface  the  spine  accom- 
panying the  first  and  second  lobes  of  each 
side  are  obsolete.  There  is  one  at  the  base 
of  the  plate  of  the  first  lobe  of  the  lateral 

margin ;  one  between  the  plates  of  the  second  lobe,  and  one  near  the  middle  of  the 
third  or  anterior  lobe  of  the  lateral  margin. 

Scale  of  iikiJs.— The  male  scale  is  white  and  very  small,  being  only  1™™  (.04  inch) 
in  length;  it  is  elongated,  with  a  prominent  median  ridge;  the  larval  skin  is  naked 
and  light  yeUow  m  color.    See  Fig.  26. 


in  M 


Flo.  803.— The  Janiper  Bcale-lnseot.— From 
Gomstock. 
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Male. — The  color  of  the  body  is  light  orange  yellow,  with  the  thoracic  band  of  tk 
same  color.    The  terminal  Joints  of  the  antennse  are  enlarged. 

JE[ahitai,^Th.iB  species  is  rery  common  in  Washington,  where  we  have  foood  t 
infesting  the  foUowiug  named  species  of  juniper  and  arbor  vitte :  Juniperlts  efcwAM, 
J,  rigidOf  J.  axjfoedrwif  J.  japoMoaf  J.  oommuni$,  J,  rtfretti,  Biola  arientalis,  and  Thn^ 
oeddentalU,  It  was  collected  by  Prof.  Targioni  Tozzetti,  near  Florence,  lulj. 
(Comstock.) 
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Chapter  XX. 


nr SECTS  UfJITEIOUS  TO  THE  CEDAE,  CYPEE88,  ETC. 

IK8ECT8  INJXTRIOnS  TO  THE  CBDAR. 

Thuja  oceidentalis. 

].  The  CBDAR  TINSID. 

Buooulatrix  thuiella  Packard. 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  family  TiNEiDiE. 

Feeding  on  the  leaves  and  spinning  slender,  small,  conspionoas  white  cocoons  at- 
tached to  the  leaves,  and  transforminj;  to  a  narrow- winged  beantifal  pearly- white 
moth,  dotted  and  marked  with  brown. 

The  following  accoant  is  taken  from  my  first  report  to  the  Massacha- 
setts  Board  of  Agricaltare  : 

This  is  a  little  moth,  of  which  the  caterpillar  is  unknown,  though  I  found  the 
moths  and  cocoons  in  abundance  on  a  cedar  tree  in  Brunswick.  Me.,  Jnly  10.  It  is 
nndoubtedly  similar  in  its  habits  to  a  little  moth  which 
lives  not  uncommonly  on  the  apple  tree,  and  has  been 
described  by  Dr.  Clemens  under  the  name  of  Bueculairix 
pomifoliella.  Its  long,  slender,  white  cocoons  may  be 
found,  at  any  time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  on  the 
branches  of  apple  trees. 

Dr.  Clemens  says  that  "the  larva  feeds  externally  on 
the  leaf  of  the  apple,  at  least  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  in 
the  latter  part  of  September.  It  is  cylindrical  and  sub- 
moniliform;  tapers  anteriorly  and  posteriorly;  with 
punctiform  points  and  isolated  hairs ;  first  segment  with 
rather  abundant  dorsal  hairs;  three  pairs  of  thoracic 
feet  and  five  abdominal  pairs.  Head  small,  ellipsoidal, 
brown;  body  dark  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  red- 
dish anteriorly;  hairs  blackish  and  short.  Early  in 
October  the  larva  enters  the  pupa  state,  wearing  an 
elongated,  dirty  white,  ribbed  cocoon,  and  appears  as 
an  imago  during  the  latter  part  of  the  following  April, 
or  early  in  May."  The  present  species  seems  to  be  undescribed,  and  may  be  called 
Bucculatrix  thuiella.  It  belongs  to  the  extensive  Tineid  family,  and  its  general  appear- 
ance is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  drawing. 

Moih,—The  body  and  wings  are  pearly  white,  and  the  anteunsB  are  white,  with 
brown  wings,  while  there  is  a  low  broad  tuft  of  white  scales  between  the  antennse, 
the  crest  being  much  flatter  than  in  the  species  living  on  the  apple.  The  forewings 
are  white,  and  crossed  in  the  middle  by  a  broad  brown  band,  and  beyond  this  band 
by  alternating  white  and  brown  stripes,  crossing  from  the  front  edge  (costa)  of  the 
wing.    On  the  end  of  the  wing,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  edge,  is  a  conspicuous 


Fio.  304.— The  cedar  tineid  en- 
larged ;  a,  cocoon,  nat  size.— 
From  Packard. 
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black  spot,  like  the  eye  in  a  peacock's  feather.  To  describe  the  wing  and  its  maik- 
ings  more  fully — the  basal  half  of  the  wing  is  white,  unspotted,  except  a  short,  trans- 
yerse  brown  band,  extending  from  the  inner  edge,  not  quite  to  the  middle  of  the 
wing.  On  each  side  of  this  band  is  a  row  of  two  or  three  minute  dots.  The  middle 
band  is  broadest  on  the  hind  edge.  Beyond  and  arising  firom  the  oosta,  where  they 
are  broadest,  and  extending  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  wing,  are  six  brown  lines, 
alternating  with  white  interspaces.  These  lines  run  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
wing,  brown  dots  being  added,  but  which  end  as  distinct  lines  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  wing.  The  three  outermost  lines  are  mnoh  curved,  and,  with  the  curve  of  the 
firinge,  form  a  circular  area,  in  the  middle  of  which,  on  the  base  of  the  fringe,  is  the 
curvilinear,  rather  thick,  dark  brown  spot.  The  long  fringe  on  the  end  of  the  wing 
is  white  at  base  and  brown  at  the  end.  The  hind  wings  are  pale  brown,  acutely 
pointed,  with  a  long  silvery  fringe.  The  tibis  and  tarsi  of  the  fore  legs  are  brown- 
ish, while  the  hind  legs  are  white,  with  a  long  fringe  on  the  hindermost  tibiae.  The 
length  of  one  fore  wing  is  .18,  and  the  length  of  the  body  is  .13  inch. 

The  cocoon  is  white,  tough,  dense,  slender  cylindrical,  and  .20  inch  in  length.  It 
is  £Mtened  by  one  side  to  the  leaf,  and  differs  from  that  of  the  apple  Bnccnlatrix  in 
not  being  ribbed  longitudinally.  A  minute,  beautifully  brilliant  green  ichneuman 
(Chalcis)  fly  seems  to  attack  in  considerable  numbers  the  chrysalids  of  this  inaect,  ai 
nearly  half  of  those  reared  by  me  turned  out  one  of  these  parasites.  It  is  »  species 
of  a  genus  allied  to  Eulophus,  having  the  anteon»  pectinated,  the  terminal  joints 
throwing  off  five  long  branches.  It  differs,  however,  from  Eulophus  among  other 
characters  by  having  a  short,  thick  body,  a  small,  conical  abdomen,  and  short,  thick 
antenniB.    The  forewings  are  broad,  triangular. 

We  noticed  these  beaatiful  moths  again  in  1881,  at  Branswick,  flying 
aboat  a  cedar  hedge  in  considerable  nambers  from  the  middle  of  Joly 
ontil  early  in  Angust. 

2.  The  bag-worm. 

TkyHdopteryx  ephemeraformigf  Hi^w. 


Fio.  805.— The  Bag-wonu,  {Thyridopteryx  epktnurc^onnit  Haw.) 
a,  Lwa,  tally  grown;  b,  male  chrysalis;  e,  female  moth ;  (i,  male 
moth ;  0,  bag  containing  female  chrysalis,  with  eggs ;  /  fttlly  grown 
larva  carrying  its  bag ;  g,  yoong  worms  in  their  c 


The  general  abundance  of  this  pest  npon  cedars  and  some  other  trees 
in  southern  Illinois  calls  for  special  mention.    The  small  conical  bags^ 
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attached  to  the  twigs  of  the  tree,  can  not  be  mistaken  for  anything  else. 
Many  of  these  contain  the  eggs,  which  remain  thronghont  the  winter 
and  hatch  in  the  following  May.  They  may  conseqnently  be  removed 
and  destroyed  by  hand  in  the  winter  and  spring,  or  the  trees  may  be 
protected  by  spraying  with  Paris  green  or  other  similar  poison  in  Jnne 
or  July,  when  the  worms  are  eating  the  leaves.  (Forbes'  First  Report 
Ins.  Illinois.) 

3.  Ei^tkeoia  mUerulata  Grote. 

We  have  found  the  caterpillar  on  the  cedar  Augnst  30, 1883.  It  pu- 
pated September  29  to  October  1,  and  the  moth  appeared  May  12  of  the 
following  year. 

Larva. — Body  slender,  satnres  well  marked.  Head  small  ronnded,  not  bilobed,  not 
so  wide  as  the  body.  Uniformly  pale  green,  being  exactly  concolorons  with  the 
leaves.  No  homps  or  warts,  the  sntnres  marked  with  yellow,  while  the  lateral 
ridge  is  marked  with  greenish  yellow,  forming  a  prominent  interrupted  greenish 
yellow  lateral  line.  Snpra-anal  plate  very  short,  smooth,  obtuse  at  apex,  the  edges 
marked  with  greenish  yellow.  Anal  legs  thick  and  short,  not  broad.  No  dorsal 
spines.    Length  12°"^. 

Pupa. — Body  slender,  of  the  nsnal  form ;  green. 

4.  The  fir  saw-fly. 
Lophyru8  ahietit  Harris. 

False  caterpillars  closely  resembling  those  foand  on  the  fir,  and  iden- 
tical with  that  foand  on  the  low-bash  janiper,  occarred  on  two  cedar 
hedges  in  Brnnswick,  from  Jnly  18  to  the  last  of  August  But  a  few 
scattered  individuals  occurred.  We  will  give  a  description  of  the  variety 
found  on  the  cedar. 

Body  cylindrical,  broadest  on  the  thoracic  segments;  all  the  segments  finely  trans- 
versely wrinkled.  Head  small  round,  deep,  amber-colored ;  eyes  black.  Body  pale 
green  with  a  broad  diffuse  dark  green  medio-dorsal  and  a  lateral  stripe.  Body  paler 
beneath.    Thoracic  feet  black.    Eight  pairs  of  abdominal  feet  green.    Length  13°^°^. 

One  was  found  without  the  three  dark  stripes.  This  species  differs 
firom  the  others  in  the  caterpillar  having  no  dark  spots  on  the  body  as 
seen  in  most  Lophyrus  larvae. 

5.  The  prohethea  moth. 
Callosamia  promethea  (Drury). 

Said  by  Mr.  Biley  to  feed  on  the  arbor  vitse.   (Fourth  Sep.,  123.) 

6.  Ematurga  faxonii  Minot. 

Professor  Biley  has  reared  this  moth  from  caterpillars  found  on  the 
arbor  vitae.    It  also  occurs  on  the  cranberry. 

7.  Noeiuidi  larva. 

This  caterpillar  was  observed  at  St.  Augustine,  Anastasia  Islands, 
on  the  common  red  cedar,  April  14.  The  specimens  were  probably 
immature. 
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Z^rra.— Body  swollen  on  the  thoracic  segments,  and  also  a  little  hninped  oo  tlw 
eighth  abdominal  segment.    Head  held  down  in  a  sphinx-like  attitude,  smooth  and 

green.  Body  pale  green,  like  »  oedar  leaf 
in  hue,  and  so  mottled  and  marked  witk 
yellowish  green  as  to  resemble  the  leaTca 
of  the  cedar  with  their  yellow-lined  scales. 
A  broken  dorsal  yellowish  line,  and  a 
latero-dorsal  line  of  larger  yellow^ish  spota. 
On  each  side  of  each  segment  are  two  longi- 
tudinal yellow  spots  with  a  lateral  one 
between  them.  A  lateral  row  of  faint 
yellowish  patches.    Length,  8™b. 

8.  Pkytoptm  thuja  Garman. 

According  to  Mr.  H.  German  (in 
Forbes's  first  report  on  the  iDjiirioii« 
insects  of  Illinois)  this  mite  occurs 
on  the  leaver  of  the  American  arbor 
vitaB,  Thuja  occidentaUs  Linn.,  id 
summer,  and  in  the  bads  and  nnder 
the  leaves  in  winter. 

<^  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  1880  my  attention  was  called  by 
Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  to  the  diseaaed 
condition  of  arbor  vitse  hedges  in 
and  aboat  Normal,  UL,  and  npon 
searchinfjf  the  trees  this  Phytoptus^ 
was  foand  creeping  about  the  leaves. 
I  was  inclined  at  the  time  to  refer 
the  condition  of  the  hedges  to  in- 
juries inflicted  by  the  mites  earlier 
in  the  season,  for  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently abundant  at  the  time  the 
examination  was  made  to  cause 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  plants. 
Since  then  the  trees  have  regained 
their  usual  thrifty  api)earance,  and 
the  mites,  although  still  present  on 
them  at  all  times  of  the  year,  have 
not  been  more  abundant  at  any  time 
than  they  were  when  first  discovered. 
The  Phytoptus  of  the  arbor  viUe 
spends  the  winter  in  the  buds  and 
under  the  margins  of  the  leavee.  It 
can  be  secured  in  midwinter  by  bring- 
ing  infested  twigs  intoa  warm  room.' 

Adults  of  this  mite  measure  from  .005  to  .0065  inch  in  length,  with  the  greatest 
transverse  diameter  ahout  .002  inch.    They  are  whitish  and  semi-transparent.    Of 


Fio.  306.~PAytop(ii«  thvja  (ventral  view) ;  a, 
lostrnm  ;  &,  lAbiam  ;  e,  chelicer»  ;  d,  appear- 
ance of  tointa  seen  on  the  rostram  ;  e,  t«raal 
claw;  /,  feather-like  tarsal  appendage;  y, 
one  of  the  flrat  pair  of  hairs  on  under  side 
of  cephalothorax ;  h,  one  of  the  second  pair 
of  hairs  on  the  under  side  of  cephalothorax ; 
i,  genital  plate ;  >,  abdominal  sucker.— After 
Garman. 
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tbe  three  pain  of  bain  attached  to  the  donal  snrfaoe  the  fint  pair  is  attached  at  the 
I>oeterior  margin  of  the  cephalothoraxy  the  second  between  the  last  two  abdominal 
Btrife  just  before  the  terminal  sucker,  and  between  the  hain  of  this  pair  is  the  third 
pair,  consisting  of  two  short  and  straight  haira.  The  hain  of  the  second  pair  are 
abruptly  bent  at  about  the  fonrth  of  their  length  from  the  attachment.  The  fint  of 
tbe  three  ventral  pain  of  hain  has  twelye,  and  the  second  twenty-fonr,  stri»  behind 
the  csephalothorax ;  to  the  third  pair  are  attached  six  striae  in  adyance  of  the  termiual 
enoker.  The  legs  are  strongly  compressed,  project  downwards,  and  the  feather-like 
tarsal  appendage  bean  five  pain  of  prongs.  The  stria  of  the  abdomen  number 
abont  80. 

The  following  larvsB  also  occurred  in  Maine,  on  the  cedar,  Aagast  29,. 
1883 :  p.  784,  No.  112,  and  Semiothisa  bisignata. 

IN8BCT8  INJURIOUS  TO  THE  C7PRE88. 
T€UDodium  distichum. 
1.  Abbot's  sack-bbarer. 
OiketieuB  ahhoHi  Orote. 

I  have  picked  the  deserted  cases  of  this  interesting:  sack-bearer  fi*om 
the  cypress  at  Enterprise,  Fla.,  where  it  was  abandant. 

2.  Hyloicu$  cupresH  BaiiM  (Tw/ 

An  ezcellent^^red  plate  representing  a  fine  species  (perhaps  Hy- 
loicus  cupressi  Kura)  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Oemler  volame  of  Abbot's 
manuscript  paintings  in  the  library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History. 

3.  Orgyia  inamaia  BentenmiiUer. 

Mr.  Bentenmiiller  has  described  the  early  stages  of  this  moth,  which 
he  has  bred  from  the  cypress  and  live  oak.    (Psyche,  y,  pp.  165,  300.> 

4.  Geomeirid  larva. 

The  span-worm  described  below  occurred  on  the  cypress  at  Enter- 
prise, Fla.,  April  7  to  8. 

LartMT.— Body  smooth,  cylindrical,  anarmed.  Head  smooth,  no  wider  than  the 
body,  and  like  the  body,  pale  green.  The  body  pale  green,  of  the  color  of  the  cypress 
leaves,  with  two  slightly  darker  lines  on  each  side  of  the  body.    Length,  29™™. 

5.  Cecidamyia  oupreaH-ananassa  Riley. 

Tennessee.  (Biley,  American  Entomologist,  ii,  pp.  244  and  273.  Fig» 
153,  gaU.) 
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INSBCT8  INJUHIOnS  TO  THB  SBQUOIA  aiaANTXLA. 

1.  Gonapa  JUsunguis  Leconte. 

^<  Three  specimens  from  Big  Trees,  Oalifomia."  (Leconte's  Bhyncho- 
phora.) 

8.  A    LONOIGORN   BOBER. 

While  at  the  Big  Trees  of  the  Mariposa  Orove,  we  observed  that  one 
of  them  had  been  mined  ander  the  bark  by  what  may  have  been  a 
longicom  borer,  as  the  mine  was  broad  and  shallow,  being  about  4*" 
broad  and  about  four  inches  long. 

3.  The  sequoia  aobrian. 

Bemheoia  iequoiof  Hy.  Edwards. 

Order  Lepidoptbra;  family  iBasRiAD^. 

Very  destrncti  ve  to  Sequoia  semp^rvirensj  as  well  as  to  Pinuspimderoia 
and  P.  lambertiana.    H.  Edwards.    (Papilio,  YoL  I,  p.  181.) 

^^Bemberia  sequoias  Hy.  Edw.  is  devastating  the  pine  forests  of  Men- 
docino Oonnty,  Galifomia,  and  is  particularly  destructive  to  Sequoia 
eempervirensj  Pinus  ponderoea^  and  Pinus  lambertiana.  The  eggs  appear 
to  be  laid  in  the  axils  of  the  branches,  the  young  caterpillar  boring  in  a 
tortuous  manner  about  its  retreat,  thus  diverting  the  flow  of  the  sap, 
and  causing  large  resinous  nodules  to  form  at  the  place  of  its  workings. 
These  gradually  harden,  the  branch  beyond  them  dies,  and  the  tree  al 
last  succumbs  to  its  insignificant  enemies.  Hundreds  of  fine  trees  in 
the  forests  of  the  region  indicated  are  to  be  seen  in  various  stages  of 
decay.  A  similar  habit  seems  to  prevail  in  the  life-history  of  Seiapterou 
pini  Kellioott,  a  species  described  by  its  author  in  the  Canadian  Ento- 
mologist, 1881."  (H.  Edwards  in  Bull.  IT.  S.  Ent  Oomm.,  No.  7,  Appen- 
dix.) 
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PLATE  I. 

Fio.    I.  Oosiut  emUer^ngit,    Gronpof  eggsMde- 
poiited,  namral  else. 
2.  Bgg  nuAgnifled  9  diameters. 
8.  Cftterpiller  from  time  of  emerging  to  Oc- 
tober 14— four  months'  growth. 

4.  Csterpillsr  of  one  ye«r  and  four  months* 

growth. 
0.  Caterpillar  of   two  years  and   four 
months'  growth. 

6.  Mature    caterpillar,   three  years,  old; 

ready  to  pupate. 

7.  Pupal  celL 

8.  Male  pupa. 

9.  Female  pupa. 

10.  Male  Cossus,  unspread. 

11.  Female  Cossus. 

12.  Female  Cossus,  showing  ovipositor.   Bai- 

ley del. 

PLAT£  n. 

Fio.   1.  Ooitula  nuigniflea.    Pupa  case. 
2.  Ooitula  magni/iea.    Male. 

5.  Oosmla  magnifiea.    Female. 

4.  OotifU  quereiperda.    Male. 

5.  Couut  qu€reiperda.    Female. 

8.  Oottut  angrezi.    Female.    Bailey  deZ. 

PLATB  HI. 

Vio.   1.  Sphinx  ehertii.  On  ash.  JohnB.LeConte 
dO. 

2.  Same. 

3.  DnUphUa  lineata.  On  elm.  J.Bridgham 

del 

4.  Smerinthtu  myops.     John  B.  LeConte 

deL 

6.  Jana$8a  Ugnieolor.    Riley  del. 

6.  Mffparpax  aurora.  Miss  Bmily  L.  Mor- 

ton cM. 

7.  Adon^ta  tpinuioidet.     Miss  Emily  L. 

Morton  del. 

8.  Metanema  quereivoraria.    John  B.  Le- 

Conte cM.    (HisKo.  47). 

9.  Bndropia   sp.    John  B.  Leconte    deL 

(His  No.  46). 


PLATB  IV. 


9lQ. 


the    last 


1.  Datana   minietra.      Before 

molt.     H.  C.  Bumpus  d«I. 

2.  DeUana  minittra.     Fall   fed.      H. 

Bnmpu4  del 


C. 


PLATB  IV-Oontinaed. 

Fio.  8.  Noctuid  larva.    H.  G.  Bumpus  del. 

4.  Noctuid  larva  on  beech.    H.  H.  Wilder 

del 

5.  Geometrid  larva  on  alder.    H.H.  Wilder 

del. 

6.  Same. 

7.  Gto)metrid  larva  on  red  maple ;  7a,  nat. 

sise;   7b,  head;  7e,  end  of  body    en- 
larged.   Wilder  del. 

8.  Geometrid  larva  on  oak ;  a,  end  of  body 

enlarged.    Wilder  deL 

9.  Antepione  depcwtanata.    Wilder  del 

10.  Pyralid  larva  on  poplar;  a,  head  and 

prothoracic  segment  enlarged.  Wilder 
deL 

11.  Nematus  (?)  larva  on  alder.  Wilder  del. 

12.  Selandria  (?)  larva  on  alder  ;^a,  end  of 

body  enlarged.   Wilder  deL 
18.  Selandria  (7)  larva  on  alder ;  a,  end  of 

body  enlarged.    Wilder  del. 
14.  Selandria  (?)  larva  on  birch;  a,  end  of 

body  enlarged.  Wilder  deL 

PLATE  V. 

Fio.  1.  Kotodonta  ttraguia,  before  the  last  molt. 
WUder  del 
2.  Cerura  on  willow.    Wilder  del. 
8.  Schizura  on  willow.    Wilder  del 

4.  ScoUaptsryx  libatrix.    Wilder  deL 

5.  AmphidaeyB  eognataria,  before  the  last 

molt.    Wilder  deL 

6.  DeUinia  variolaria.  Miss  L.  SuUivan,  deL 

7.  Geometrid   larva  on  willow ;  a,  head ;  b, 

end  of  body,  enlarged.    Wilder,  del. 

8.  Geometrid  larva  on  willow ;  a,  head :  b, 

end  of  body,  enlarged.^  Wilder  dd. 

9.  Hydria  undvJUUa,  larva.    Wilder  del. 

10.  Meroptera  praveOa ;  a,  head ;   b,  end  of 

body,  enlarged.   Wilder  deL 

11.  Ottnbesomerieana  before  last  molt.   Wil- 

der de7. 

PLATE  VI. 

Fio.   1.  Eadee  imperialii ;  la,  front  view,  with 
head  elevated.    J.  Bridgham  del 
2.  Noctuid  larva  on  pine.    H.  Bumpus  del. 
8.  SemioihieabUignata  Walk.    Miss  L.  Sul- 
livan del. 
4.  Lyda  sp.  on  pine.     Wilder  deL 
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PLATE  VH. 

The  original  drawings,  both  plain  and  colored, 
were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Henrj  Blake,  of  Cambridge. 
Fio.   1.  ReHnia  fnutntma.     The  moth,  enlarged 
three  diameters. 

2.  Side  view  of  chrysalis,  enlarged  three  di- 

ameters. 2a.  One  of  the  abdominal  Joints 
enlarged  nine  diameters,  to  sliow  the 
rows  of  spines  and  ridges. 

3.  Front  view  of  chrTsalis,enlarged  three  di- 

ameters. 8a.  The  terminal  Joints  of  the 
abdomen,  enlarged  nine  diameters,  to 
show  the  arrangement  of  spines  and 
hairs  at  the  tip  of  the  body. 

4.  Full-grown  caterpillar,  enlarged  fonr  di 

ameters. 

5.  Terminal  shoot  of  the  pine  in  an  unin- 

jured, nstoral  condition. 

6.  Terminal  shoot  which  has  been  attacked 

by  the  insect  when  the  apical  leaves 
were  only  partly  grown ;  away  from  the 
tip  the  needles  have  nearly  or  qnite  at- 
tained their  Ml  growth  before  the 
mining  operations  of  the  csterpUlsr  had 
sapped  their  supply  of  nourishment. 

7.  Terminal  shoots  in  a  healthy  condition, 

stripped  of  its  needles,  to  contrast 
with  fig.  0. 

8.  Ad  in  fested  shoot  cut  open  to  lay  bare  the 

mine  of  the  caterpillar  in  its  latest  stage, 
the  reftise  which  nearly  fUls  it  has  been 
removed.  The  length  of  the  terminal 
needles  shows  this  shoot  to  have  been 
well  advanced  in  its  growth  before  it 
was  attacked. 

9.  A  shoot  similar  to  that  represented  in 

fig.  7.  but  which  has  been  distorted  by 
the  attacks  of  the  insect. 

PLATE  VIU. 

Fio.  1.  TortrixfumiftrafM;  la,  enlarged ;  16,side ; 
le,  dorsal  view  of  caterpillar;  Id,  the 
same  enlarged ;  I0,  pupa ;  1/  the  same, 
enlarged.    Miss  J.  Sanders  dtil. 

2.  Tephrotia  eribrataria.    Miss  L.  Sullivan 

del, 

3.  Lophyrus  sp.  on  cedar.    Bnmpns  dsL 

4.  Lophyrus  sp.  on  spruce.    Wilder  del 

5.  Lophyrus  sp.  on  spruce ;  a,  end  of  body 

enlarged.    Wilder  dd. 

6.  Syrphus  larva,  on  cedar.    Bumpus  del, 

PLATE  IX. 

Fig.  1.  Nematui  eriehtonU:  la,  natural  site;  15, 

larva  in  different  stages.  Id,  twig  of 

larch  defoliated,  Miss  Sullivan  deL ;  le, 

cocoon  nat.  size. 

2.  QeUehia  alfieHteUa :  2a,  the  rude  cases  of 

dried  hemlock  leaves,  Miss  Sullivan  del 

8.  Geometrid  larva  on  larch :  a,  head ;  b,  end 

of  body,  enlarged.    Wilder  del 

*  The  green  shades  in  this  plate  are  too 


PLATE  X. 

F10.L  Drepanodsi  varui,  Twocatan^DarsokMely 
mimicking  a  Juniper  twig.   Emectondsi 
2.  Oeometrid  larva.    Miss  Sullivan  cM. 
8.  Geometrid  larva.    Mias  Sullivan  dsL 
i.  BupWkseialuieata.    Miss  Snllivaa  deL 
5.  Geometrid  larva  on  pine.  MissSallivandsi. 
C  Lyda  sp.  on  pine.    Miss  Sullivan  deL 

7.  Lyda  sp.  on  spruce.    Wilder  dsl. 

PLATE  XL* 

Fio.  1.  OiralofiMa  amifnicr.    J.  A.  Lintner  deL 
2.  Sphinx  kalmue,    J.  A.  Lintner  deL 

8.  SmerkUkutexemoatui.    J.  A.  Lintner  deL 

4.  SmeriiUhueiugkmdie.    J.  A.  Lintner  deL 

5,  £Uema  karrieiL    J.  A.  Lintner  dsl. 
^  NadaiatfUtboea.    J.  A.  Lintner  dsL 

7.  Oerurc  oedd^nialie,    J.  A.  Lintner  del. 

8.  Platycerura^urcaia,    J.  A.  Lintner  deL 

PLATE  XIL 

Map  of  Maine,  showing  the  regions  known  to 
have  been  infested  by  bark-boring  bee- 
tles and  other  borers,  and  by  the  spmce- 
bnd  worm.  The  red  line  indicates  only 
approximately  the  Iwundary  line  ba- 
tween  the  Canadian  and  AOegluuiian 
faunas,  the  line  having  been  drawn  by 
Prot  C.  H.  Femald  and  myself. 

PLATE  XHL 


Sprace  woods  devastated  b>  the  spruce  bad- 
New  wharf  road,  Brunswick,  Me. 

PLATE  XIV. 

Nearer  view  of  spruce  killed  by  the  spruce  bnd- 
worm ;  rame  locality  as  on  pL  XIIL 

PLATE  XV. 

OYIFOSITOR   OF  CTHIFS   Q.    FOLII,  BDROPBAN    OAK 
04LL-FLT. 

F10.I.  Abdomen  of  Cynips,  showing  the  gvsat 
dorsal  segment,  the  peduncle,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  ovipositor  within. 

2.  The  whole  ovipositor :  a,  lateral  Hoale ;  ef, 
its  valve ;  b,  aosl  scale ;  fr',  stylet ;  c, 
support  of  the  stylet ;  «,  baae  or  sap- 
port  of  sting, /%. 

8.  Profile,  showing  the  relation  of  the  genital 
armature  to  the  rest  of  the  abdomen; 
the  sixth  stemite  has  been  drawn  to 
show  its  faSl  sise. 

4.  Anal  scale  {b)  and  stylet;  e  t,  supporta 

and  body  of  the  atylet ;  e,  pieoe  uniting 
the  two  acales. 

5.  Lateral  scale,  a,  and  a*  sheath ;  d,  snpport 

of  the  sting/. 
8.  Transverse  section  of  the  body  thrtmgh 

the  sting  (diagrammatic):  JB,  intcnal 

armature;  o,  ovidoot;  a,  lateral  aeals; 
I  a't  its  valve; «,  support  of  the  stylets  i; 

b,   anal  scales;   e,  piece  uniting  two 
I  scales ;  /,  sting ;  d,  its  support. 

light,  and  the  red  in  Fig.  7 
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PLATE  XTCn. 

Fxo.  1.  MdanopkUa:  Ibr,  Ubmm  And  front  of 
head,  with  the  anteniuD  (onl);  r,  pro- 
thoraoio  stigm*;  «,  one  of  the  ahdom- 
inal  ttigmatA. 

2.  X^lotreehiu  eoUmut :  UU. ,  side  view  of  head 
and  6  saooeeding  segments. 

2ft.  Xylotreehtu  eolcnui,  month  parts:  letter- 
ing as  in  other  figures. 

1.  Xylotreehtu  eohnuif,  under  hark  of  black 

biroh,  Providenoe,  May  20. 

4.  Details  of  month-parts  of  Saperda  larva 
from  willow  trunk,  represented  at 
Plate  XXI,  Fig  4. 

&  Longicom  larva  found  under  hemlock 
hark,  The  Glen.  N.  H.,  Julj  22. 

G.  Longicom  larva  found  under  hark  of  hem- 
lock, Bath,  Me.,  Jnly  80.  Enlarged;  md,o, 
outer;  md,i,  inner  side  of  the  mandible. 
All  the  figures  enlarged.    Gissler  del . 

PLATE  XXOL 

Vie.  1.  Unknown  larva  from  log  of  sweet  gum 
tree,  Houston,  Tex. 

2.  Pupa.    Glen,  V.  H.,  July  22. 

8.  Z§$tobiwn  ajtne^  mouth-parts  of  larva. 

4.  flyIurj^o]Mp<n(f(KB,  and  month-parts. 

5.  Piitodet  stroH,  larva  (0»  long)  and  mouth- 

parts. 
&  P{Mo<2M«<roM,pupa:  Ad,  front  of  head  and 
beak,  with  antenns;  a6,  end  of  abdo- 
men, with  the  fieshy  lateral  processes. 
Gisslerdel. 

PLATE  XXI7. 

Vie.  1.   XyloUru  bivUttttut,  larva. 
1*.  XyloUrea  hivittatui,  pupa. 
2.    XyUborut  ectlattu,  larva. 
2^.  XyUbonu  eaeiahu,  mandible. 

8.  XyUborut  eaticaut,  pupa,  dorsal  view. 

8*.  XyUborut  eaiahu,  pupa,  end  of  abdomen 
much  enlarged. 

4.  Orypturgus  atomut,  larva. 

5.  Orypturgut  atomtu,  larva :  md,  mandible ; 

ma',  labium. 
6*.  Orypiurgut  otomia,  larva:  md,  mandible. 
5^.  Oryptwrgut  atomut,  maiilla. 
S*.  Orypturgut  atomtu,  papa,  end  of  body. 

6.  Ghalcid  parasite  of  X.  e^riatut  or  Orypt- 

urgut aUnnut;  w,  wing;  arU,  antennae. 
6*.  Chaloid  parasite,  larva,  2"*  in  length. 

7.  Unknown  larva,  4^^  in  length,   under 

bark  of  pine,   probably  preying    on 
lignivorons  scolytid  larve.    Maine. 
&   Pupa  of  longicom  larva,  under  bark  of 
sycamore   tree,    Brooklyn,  K.  Y.t  p, 
end  of  abdomen  seen  from  above. 

9.  Hylurgopt  pinifem,  jmpm. 

All  the  figures  enlarged.    Glssler  dtl. 

PLATE  XXV. 

Fio.  1.  Stikmdria  larva,  common  on  Oaryaporeina, 
with  details  of  mouth-parts:  Ug,  leg; 
mx,  maxilla;  gal^  galea  (=mdla  ex- 
terior);  loo,  laoinia  (ssmala  interior). 
Other  letters  an  heretofore. 


.PLATE  XXV-Continued. 

FlQ.  2.  PtOoaerita  venuUa  (before  last  moH),  «a 
Oarya  poreiaM  and  sometimes  on  oak, 
May  25,  June  20:  n.s.,  larva  of  natozal 
sise,  bead  downward;  p*,  third  lag;  mm 
and  nut',  faiazina  and  labium  (th«  dotted 
line  ends  on  the  maxillary  lobe  or  mala); 
•p,  spinneret  at  end  of  lingua ;  p. 
lary  palpus;  e^,  dypens;  ibr,  lata 
I,  fle^y  lobe. 
8.  Unknown  larva,  oonunon  under  bark,  pv^yw 
ing  on  destructive  scolytid  beetleaL 

4.  Unknown  larva,  yellowish,  nnder  back; 

8""  in  length;  ab,  end  of  abdomeai. 

5.  Oarabid  larva,  nnder  bark  of  pine;  length, 

4F-. 

All  the  figures  enlarged.    Gissler  deL 
PLATE  XXVI. 

Fio.  1.  yemeitut  eriektonU  head  of  larva  befoce 
last  molt. 
Ift.  Same,  ftiU-grown  larva. 

2.  Maxilla  of  same,  fh>m  above;  y,  galea; 
ku,  ladnia ;  palp,  palpus. 

8.  Same,  underside ;  ime,  maxilla ;  mttp,  max- 
illary palpus,  nuc',  labium ;  m^p,  lahsil 
palpus. 

4.  Mandible  of  same. 

ft.  Pteromahit  nomatieida  Pack.,  panaitie  on 
same.   L.  O.  Howard,  dsL 

6.  Nematut  itUsger,  head  and  thorax;  pts; 

praescutum ;  se,  scutum ;  sd,  somaQoB. 

6a.  Same,  ovipositor;  9,  10.  9th  and  IMi  ab- 
dominal segments;  ov,  oripoailor;  «, 
oercopod. 

9b,  Same,  wing. 

60.  Same,  antenna. 

7.  QeMda  abietieeOa^  larva  enlarged  (nata- 

ral  sise  indicated  by  hair  line). 
7a.  Same,  head  and  thoracic,  and  first  abdoeil- 

nal  joints  more  highly  magnified. 
7b,  Same,  terminal  Joints  on  same  scale  as  last 

All  the  figures  magnified. 
(Packard— Gisaler,  deL) 

PLATE  XXVn. 

Fie.  1.  Pittodet  ttrcbi :  a,  larva ;  b,  pupa  aeca 
from  beneath. 

2.  Mines  made  by  the  larva  .*  b,  teaasfoaBa* 
tlon  cells. 

8.  White-pine  trees  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  de- 
formed by  killing  the  leadtaig  sheet 
when  young. 

4.  A  large  white-pine  tree  at  Bmnswiek, 
Me.,  supposed  to  have  been  defonsed 
by  tills  weeviL    VosecM. 

8.  A  white-pine  tree  in  East  Providance,  B. 
I.,  deformed  by  this  weevil.  Item  a 
photograph  by  A.  A.  Packard. 

PLATE  XXVm. 

Fio.  1.  Kermetvp.  G.Marx  del  FromComstsok. 
2.  Okionatpit  pinifoKL     Marx  dsi. 
Comstook. 
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PLATB  XXVm^Ckmtiiiiied. 

3.  OhUnuupit  q%i€reut :  le,  legs.    From  Com- 

Btook. 
4^  AsUrodiatpii  quereieokt.   FromComstock. 

PLATE  XXDL 

Fio.  1.  Bhizoeoceuton  Araacarlan  pine:  la,  male 
16,  its  taU ;  Id,  female ;  le,  end  of  its 
body ;  l0  and  If,  its  legs ;  ly,  edge  of  its 
body ;  lA,  antenna. 
2.  SkUococeut  quereut:  2a,  edge  of  body; 
26,  a  1^.    After  Biley. 

PLATE  XXX. 

Fio.  1.  Pulomaria  innumeraMUi:  a,  egg  before 
hatohing;  6,  egg  after  batching;  e, 
newly-hatehed  larra,  ventral  yiew— 
greatly  enlarged,  natural  siie  indicated 
in  circles.    After  Riley. 

2.  a,  leaf  with  male  scales— natural  sise :  6, 

single  male  scale;  e,  male  dorsal  view- 
enlarged.    After  Eiley. 

3.  a,  female  scales  in  fiftll— natoral  siae :  b, 

do.,  dorsal  yiew;  e,  do.,  ventral  view— r 
enlarged.    After  Forbes. 

4.  a,  6,  females  with  egg*masses  in  late  spring 

on  maple  leaf  and  stem  of  Ifaolora— 
natural  siae.    After  Biley. 

PLATE  XXXI. 

Fio.  1.  Gkometrid  larva  on  pine.  Length,  18"" ; 
la,  dorsal  view.  Gissler  deL 
2.  Geometrid  larva  on  pine.  Head,  front 
view:  2a,  labinm;  26,  the  five  simple 
eyes  and  tactile  hair  between  them ;  2c, 
a  mandible;  2d,  labinm;  j9,  labial  pal- 
pus, §p,  spinneret ;  26,  supra-anal  plate 
and  one  of  the  anal  legs.    Gissler  del. 

5.  OaUrva  caUnaria ;  8a,  dorsal  view ;  86, 

fhmt  of  head;  3e,  side  of  a  segment 
MarxcM. 

4.  SeZatulria  larva  on  willow.    Emerton,  del. 

5.  PUyophihortu  pubendut^  antenna.    Giss- 

ler <M. 

PLATE  XXXIL 

Fio.  1.  Btmiothitabitignaia  onflr:  la,  side  view; 
16,  firont  view  of  head;  le,  labium;  Itf, 
Maxillffl  (mx)  and  labium  (16)  seen  fh>m 
beneath;  labial  palpus  dp);  ep,  spin- 
neret; le,  antenna;  V^  mandible;  ly,  a 
thoracic  leg ;  lA,  supra  anal  plate  and 
anal  legs.    Gissler  del 

2.  Geometrid  larva  on  hemlock,  enlarged: 
2a,  end  of  body.    Gissler  deL 

8.  Ikuylopkia  angviinaf    Emertondel. 

4.  Seirodonta  hUineata.    Bmerton  del. 

6.  Ap<Uela  pruni  Harris.    Bmerton  del 

PLATE  XXXm. 

Fio.  1.  G^metrid  larva  on  flr,  10»  in  length,  la, 
the  same  side  view :  16,  head  seen  from 
in  fhmt;  le,  labium;   Id,  antenna:  le, 

labium ;  Ijj,  labial  palpiii^ :  tp,  spinaer^t^ 


PLATS  XXXm-Continued. 

Xf,  mandible;  Ig,  end  of  an  abdominal 
leg ;  lA,  supra-anal  plate  and  anal  legs. 
Gissler  dei. 
2.  2a,  Geometrid  larva  (same  species  aspL  z, 
flg.  3)  z  7  times,  and  larva  natural  size 
(the  body  tapers  too  much  at  the  end) ; 
26,  imbricated  structure  of  the  cuticle 
on  vertex  of  head;  2e,  arrangement  of 
light  brown  pigment  at  the  side  of  the 
head,  with  rose-red  pigment  veins ;  2d, 
ocelli,  the  lens  convex,  hj  aline,  pigment 
dark  brown  and  directed  downwards 
towards  the  genae ;  2e,  supnHUial  plate ; 
Vi  side  view  of  supra-anal  plate  and 
anal  legs  (the  plate  is  drawn  too  long). 
(The  labium,  mandibles,  maxille,  la- 
blum,  and  antenna  the  same  as  pL  xxxi, 
fig.  2.    Gissler  deL 

PLATE  XXXIV. 

EUema  karritU,  yoang,  15»  in  length,  la,  dorsal 
view ;  16,  Aront  view  of  the  head,  show- 
ing position  of  the  eyes,  (6^)  (la- 
bium incorrectly  drawn),  le,  labium; 
Id,  antenna;  le,  maxillm  (mop,  max> 
iUary  palpi),  and  labium;  the  latter 
turned  downward,  showing  along  the 
ventral  margin  glandular  digitate,  trans- 
parent appendages  dp,  labial  palpi) ; 
Iff  portion  of  the  head  torn  away  to  show 
antenna  (ant),  mandible  (md) :  lg=lg'. 
Ih,  mandible ;  li,  ventral  view  of  last 
segment,  with  last  pair  of  abdominal 
l^gs ;  ]j,  a  thoracic  leg.   C.  F.  Gissler  del. 

PLATS  XXXV. 

Fio.  1.  MaUadon  melanoput,  larva,  dorsal,  ventral 

and  side  view ;  a,  head  seen  fhmi  above ; 

6,  the  same  seen  fh>m  below.    Harx  deL 
2.  Nola  oviUa,  dorsal  and  side  view.     J. 

Bridgham  deL 
8.  Parorgyia  paraUela ;  dorsal  and  lateral 

view ;  natural  size.    J.  Bridgham  deL 

PLATE  XXXVI. 

Bow  of  poplars  on  Fourteenth  street,  Washing- 
ton, defoliated  by  the  fall  web  worm* 
From  BuU.  10.    Div.  Entomology. 

PLATE  XXXVn. 

Fio.  1.  The  European  gipsy  moth,  male.    After 
Kirby. 
2.  The  same,  femal&    After  Batzebnrg. 
8.  Caterpillar,  nat.  size.    After  Batzeburg. 
4.  Pupa  in  loose  cocoon.    After  Batzeburg. 

PLATE  xxxvra. 

Beia/ra  ocdlari*.  1,  leaf  of  Acer  rxtbrum  with  galls ; 
2,  adult,  male;  2a,  tibial  spurs  and 
brushes  of  same;  26,  claspers  of  same; 
8,  larva;  3a,  head  of  larva;  36,  caudal 
end  of  larva;  4,  cocoon  and  pupa  skin. 
After  Co»d«took» 
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PLATE  XXXIX. 

Fio.  1.  Sphinx  oatalpiB.  a,  egg-mass;  6,  newly- 
hfttohed  Urre;  e,  a  larva  one-third 
grown;  d,  dorsal  view  of  one  of  its 
Joints;  0,/  A,  differently  marked  larve 
y,  dorsal  view  of  one  of  the  Joints  of  /; 
i,  do.  of  A;  j,  pnpa;  ft,  moth— nat.  siae 
2.  egg-enlarged.    Marx  dsL 

PLATE  XL. 

DBVICB8  FOR  UNDBBSPBATUfO  TBBB8  WITH  INBSC- 
TICIDBS. 

[From  Ann.  Bept  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  1888.] 

)Plo.  1.  PorUqfho§e-polKUvice/or9prayingtr§si: 
Bamboo  pole,  66;  drip-washer«  j ;  hose, 
hx;  side  book,  v;  eddy-oham  er  nozzle, 
n.  m  /  spray,  2,  s. 


PLATE  XL-Continaed. 

Fio.  2.  MetaXHe  hand-pipe  with  diagonal  waaU . 
Hose,  h ;  metallic  pipe,  ( ;  diaffOfiiAleddj- 
chamber  nossle,  n/  its  removaMs  Ckc 
i ;  spray,  «. 

8.  Ba/ml  rut  or  tkid:  Two  ooapUng-deali 
bb;  two  side  rests,  aa:  chamferedeea 
cave,  e  e. 

4.  8Hrr0r-pump  with  bmrra  and  miaar-fimmd 
in  ieetion :  Fonnel,  tt ;  tts  cylindrical 
fiides.  gg;  fannel  base,  I  (;  apontp  (is 
bong-hole,  k) ;  gaose  septum,  d  ;  baneL 
k  k;  tnmnions,  i;  tronniom-eyes,  «.- 
wedge,  V ;  lever-ftiloram,/;  pump-lerer 
%  i !  swing  of  the  lever-head  ftod  pistoa^ 
top.  a  b  e ;  cylinder  paekia||^-eBp,  «. 
cylinder,  q ;  its  swing,  s  y ;  stirrer-looy 
or  eye,  h  -,  stirrer*bar,  fikn  ;  rope.  «  » . 
bongs,  r,  z. 
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Ovipositor  of  Cynips,  the  Oak  Gall-fly. 
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1.  Chalcophora  virginica  ? 


2.  Dicerca  divaricata. 
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1.  Elaphidion  parallelum . 

2,  Unknown  Lonf^icom  larva  in  oak. 
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1.  Aaemum  mcestum. 
8.  Larva,  in  white  pine. 


2.  Lonificorn  larv^,    v.^Wmf*  ^  ^^• 
4.  Longioorn  larv  J         gve^^  K^'^- 
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1,  2.   Rhagium  lineatiim,  in  pine.        3.  Longicorn  larva,  in  oaVc  S<'V^v^5l5<80^t 
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1.  MelanophUa. 

4.  Details  of  Willow  Saperda. 
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1.  Selandria,  on  hickory. 

2.  I-aUacritavemata,  on  hickory. 
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5.  Pteromalus  nematicida. 
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The  White-pine  Weevil  and  its  Work. 
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atriate 680 

tooth-legged 60 

altraaiarina 681 

▼iridioornia 220 

yellow-dotted 688 

Burr-oak  gall-mite 213 

Botterflies.  oharaoterized 7 

Battemat  bark-loose   888 

scale  insect 838 

j  tingis 342 

tree-hopper 342 

I  woolyworm 338 

!  Bythoscopos 60 

seminados 513 

strobi 801 

CaocBcia  argyrospila. . . .  199, 105, 320^  426, 530, 655 

cerasivorana 505,530 

fervidana los 

griaea 218 

rosaceana 505 

semiferana 814,660 

Callaphis  betaI»colens 513 

betalella 513 

Callidiam  antenoatom 700,006 

»ream 354 

jaothinam 800 

Calligrapha  soelaris 681,636 

Galllmorpha  olymene 217 

saffuM 556 

CaUiptems  cary» 820,386 

castanee 350 

discolor 21O 

famipennellas 334 

hyaUnos 232 

macaleUas 334 

marglnellas 324 

fpancutellas 323 

ponotatos 21O 

qaercifolii 211,212 

almicola 278 

olmifoUi 278 

CaUirhytis 195 

Calloides  nobUis 344 

Galloeamia  promethea.  .424, 999, 555^  650, 666, 662, 

668.010 

Caloptenns  femnr  rabram 513 

Calosoma  scmtator 194 

Camara  notas  conftisas goft 

▼ar.occidentalia 808 

Campylns  denticomis 4^ 

Canker  worm,  spring 280 

Capsas ^^ 

Caripeta  angastiorata 779 

CarmeDta  dirisata 874 
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Carpeotor  motk 10,871 

worm 51,58 

Cftrpboboma  bieriitefciis 725 

blforcna 715 

•implez 725 

C»tag«niw  mf us 612 

CatMtegftAoerlelU 400 

hamMneliellA 607 

UmldellA 220 

Caterpillar,  forest  tont 117 

hog 660 

in  general,  deaoribed 7,0 

aaddle-back 146 

akiff 147 

nnioorn 401 

Caterra  catenaria 181,014 

Catoeal*  amaaia 175 

aoMitriz 4#9 

arnica 174 

andropbUft 174 

angnaU 105 

babayaga 570 

blAodala 533 

briaeia 507 

oara 464 

carisaima 571 

chelidonea 175 

ooooinAta 170 

cononmbena 570 

oraUecl 532 

d  Ulah  175 

desperate. 320 

elonymph* 311 

epione 178 

fNttercul* 174 

giynea 218,587 

habilia 806 

iUa    177 

innnbena 882,632 

intolabilia 304 

Judith 303 

laohrymoaa 178.836 

liictuosa 804 

meskei 462 

mieronympb* 174 

moestaosa 388 

neogama 332 

obacura 805 

palAogama 820.382.854 

parte 464,570 

platrix 838 

polygama 170 

relicte 304,463.500,507 

robinsonii 803 

*8erena 808 

aimills 175 

subnata 882 

nltronia 176 

unUoga 468 

verrilliana 176 

vidoa 178,320,836,378,507 

CecidomyiA,  galls  on  hackberry 612 

aoerla 425 

albovittete 506 

oarysD 820 


CecidomyiA  caryooisr. 

citrina 

comnte 


capreasiH 
cynipeea  ... 
glotinoea... 
Uriodendri 
nototriohft  . 
orbitalU... 


pellez 

persiooides... 
pini-inopia  .... 
paeodacaoiaB.. 

q.  miO<^te-***- 

q.  pilnl» 

robinis 


3BT 


kSf 


aalioia>braaaiooldea. . 
a.-batataa 


U 


B.-oonia 

a.-ooryloklea 

a.-gnaphalioIdea 

B.-hordeoidea 

a.-nodiiliia 

a.-rhodoides 

a.*ailiqii* 

a.-strobillsoiu 

a.-triticoides 

a.-Termc* 

aangninolente 

aermlateB 

atrobiloides 

tolipifero Ml 

CeiropiAcaterpillar 491.9a 

Cedar  Tineid    OK 

Celtia.  bark-borer OI 

Graphianraa CO 

Cemiostoma  albelU 671^5^ 

Cenopia  peititana US 

qaeroana lit 

retlcalatanft lti41iC6'* 

Centipedes 4 

Centronopna  anthimoinna 211 

oalcaratna 2U 

CerambycidsB,  oharaoteriaed T 

Ceratomia  amyntor 949, 410. 401 

Cereaa  breTicomia fli 

bnbalna W 

Ceroptree,  apeciea  of Ml 

Cemchos  pioeoa 29^485 

Cerora  borealia 434, 4A8,  M.  <■? 

cinerea M5 

occideotalia fOS 

mnltiaoripte SOI 

Chaitophoraa  oandicana 494 

negnndlnis tM 

nigre IN 

popoUoolA 4M.CH 

queroieol* 20 

amithis MS 

apinosna W 

▼iminalis   M 


Chaloida . 
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Chalois  flftvipM «» 

ovAto Ml 

Chftloophorft  CMnpestrU M2 

angulicoUie 078 

foptta «7» 

liberto «77 

virgioiensis •^S 

ChAradnderidens 166, 282, 41^7 

propinqnilinea 167. 386, 42S.  406 

Checkered  pioe  sphinx 770 

ChermeB 100 

gaUiformis 100 

larioifolisD »08 

pinioorticls 810 

pinifoliw 805 

Cherry-tree  borer 521 

Cheetnnt  beetle W3 

borer 843 

gay-lonee 350 

phylloxera 850 

tree-hopper 350 

weevU 850 

ChAooonu  bimlnerns 415 

OhioiiMpis  fdrfonis 637 

njum 656 

ortholobie 504 

pinifoliao 807 

qnercoe 103 

aalicis 503 

ChionolDCtae 287 

Cblamysplicata 906,511,500,685,645 

Chlorippe  olyton 531 

Ctaruneeufl  Icorie 206 

Cbryaobothris  ohlorooephala 60 

doDtipee 60,670 

femorata  .64, 201, 886^  424, 481. 520. 
530,660 

harrisii 670 

lineata 682 

octocola 660 

6-8ignata 485,520 

solieri 62 

trinervia 680 

Chryeooorys  erythridella 664 

Cbrysomela  bigsbyana 500 

nmltiKuttis 641 

pallida 470 

philadelpbica 500,800 

■oalaris 237,470 

spiree 600,500 

Cbyaophanas  tboe 662 

Cicada  pminosa 06 

eeptcnideciiD 40,95 

■eTenteen-year 40,95 

Cimbex  amerioana 237, 474, 584, 633 

Cirrhaplatanelia 645 

Citheronia  regalia 301.331 

sepulcraliB 772 

Cixins  oicatifrona 325 

cloady-tipped 326 

colcepeam 326 

face-banded 325 

pini 803 

Clastoptera. 637 


Page. 

Clastoptera  obtuea 342 

pini 801 

testacea 801 

Cleora  polohraria *^:.         781 

Clisiooampa  amerioana .'.1^,681 

califomlca 119.450 

oonstricta IIT 

disstria  .117, 378, 481, 514, 520, 520, 536 

erosa 373 

fragilis 120 

sylvatica 117,828,402,566 

Clytanthns  albofasciatos 202 

Clytos  borer 844 

llapva 485 

oak 77 

Coccas,  Norfolk  Island  pine 808 

pinicortiois 734 

Cock's  comb  elm  galMonse 277 

CcDlodasys  biguttatos 156 

Colaspis  tristis 587 

Coleophora 288,354 

carynfoliella 316 

castipennella 607 

comella 671 

corylifoliella 680 

discostriata 220 

larioella 061 

oetrye 647 

pmniella 528 

qnerciella 220 

tiliAfoUeUa 478»481 

ofhickory 815 

ofoak 202 

Colopha  olmicoU 277 

Commixed  Leptostylns 607 

Conotrachelns  oratsgi 585 

elegans 816 

Jaglandis 335 

naso 636 

nenuphar 816 

posticatos 586 

Corisoiom 210 

albanotella 220 

Corytbuca  aroaata. 208,342 

ciliata 645 

polygraphs 354 

Corthylns  panotatissimas 380 

Cosoinoptera  dominicana 221 

Coemia  orina 173 

Cossala  magnifica 60,328 

Cossns 485 

alni 623 

angrezi 442 

reticnlatus 1 60 

undohQS 473 

Cotalpa  lanigera .'. 274,321,600 

Cottonwood  dagger-moth 438 

root-borer 426 

streaked  leaf-beetle 428 

Cratoparis  Innatas 482 

Crepidodera  helxines 470,687,501 

yiolacia 520 

Cricket,  tree 230 

snowy 50 

Criocephalos  agrestis ^^^ j600 
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Criocephmlatnnbiliu 704 

prodoctos 699 

CitMas  iMitenas 485 

CryphAliu  Mpemlvs 556 

Crjpurcha  ampU 330 

Cryptooephalua  notatns 221,809 

Mhreibenii 810 

Ciyptoleehia  oonfertoU* 607 

laginelU 517 

quendoell* 196.220,473 

•ohlagenell* 197 

Cryptorhynohua  bisignatos. 204, 854, 520 

Upiktbl 590 

paroohoi 387,842 

Cryptargoi  atomns 797,849,861,872 

Crypta* 14 

Cnoi^as  olavipea 228,481 

Cnpea  ooDOolor 827 

CnrcolioiiidtB,  oharacterized 7 

Cnt-womis,  climbing 173 

Gyaniris  peeadargioliia. 529,696 

Cyllene  anteimatiu 600 

orinioomis 645 

piot» 987,320.842 

robini» 855 

Oymatopbora  orepiuoiilaria 371 

pampinaria 571 

CynipidsB,  ingeneral 10 

Cynips,  tpedesof 106 

qnerons-acionlata II 

q.wbot> 112 

q.batata8 U,lll 

q.oadnons 115 

q.olavula 118 

q.oornigera 114 

q.deddaa 115 

q.darioaria 118 

q.floiu .- Ill 

q.flocoi 115 

q.flooooiola 115 

q.glandiilat 113 

q.globnlns HI 

q.operator 11 

q.  pedunonlata 114 

q.palostiia 118 

q.  pezomachoides 113 

q.pruniiB 115 

q.rUeyii 115 

q.  taber 112 

q.scolpta 114 

q.  Beminator 112 

q.tpongiAoa 11,115 

q.strobilana  , 118 

q.tabioola 115 

q.ventriooea 114 

Cypreas  spbinz 921 

geometrid 021 

Cyrtinus  pygmeas 328 

Cyrtophonit  Termoosas 481,520,521 

Dagger-moth,  western 167 

Dakrama  ooooidiTora 415 

paUlda 218 

Dapiiilla  rutilana 010 

Daremma  nndolosa 131,217,547 

Dasylopbia  anKuioA 366 

Datana  angaeii 218,301,336.473 


^^ 

Batana  oontracta lftl,MS,lS 

integenima IS«,3S9,aa0,5ML996.« 

ministra  . . .  218, 282, 392, 880, 942. 853, 47C 
481,514,  SO.  SI 

perspieiia 014 

DeUephila  lineata 271 

DellinU  Tariolaria 572 

DeiopeUbeUa 25? 

Deltoidlarva Jn,5» 

Dendioctonna  boring 721 

larch 903 

brerioomis 7S 

frontalis TO 

panotatoB 723 

almUis 72! 

simplez 7B 

tentbrans    721,858 

Dendroides  canadensis 2tS 

Dendrotettiz  qneroos 214 

Depressaria  grotella on 

robiniella 364 

Dlaperis  hydni m 

Diapheromera  femorata 8^817 

Diaspis  caraeli  ^ 9U 

Dioeroa  asperata 221,831 

diTarioata 838, 38«,  4M.  Sin  S» 

lorida m 

pnnctolata m 

tenebroea 681 

tnberonlata 6M 

Dichelia  snlphoreana 597,781 

DichelonyohaalbicolliB m 

elongata 328.511 

elongatola tm,m 

Diedroeephala  qnadriyittata 394 

Dilophogaster  oaliforaioa 91 

Dinoderos  pnnotatos 283 

Diplodns  laridos IM 

Diphwis  annollpes M 

atroonlaris SM 

atrioomis SM 

catalpe «6 

oatalpa-pod 061 

deoimmacalata W 

pinl m 

ptni>inopis 7M 

pini-rigid» T97 

resinioola 716 

septemmacolata 509 

Diraphia  vemalis 616 

Dolems  arrensis 587 

bioolor 68B 

Dorcasobema  nigrum 268 

Dorytomns  maoidos 427,819 

Drepana 4M 

aroaata 466 

Drepanodes  rams « 867 

Drepanoeiphnm  f  queroifoUi 266 

tltof 48S 

Dmmmond's  Baprestis 884 

Dryobins  sex-ftaoiatas 227,06 

Dryocampa  rabioonda SIS 

DryoccDtes  aflkber 810,899 

Dryophanta,  species  of 166 

Dryopteris  inomata flS 
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Pace. 

l>iU«riiis  breYiUneiu 228 

I>rnMte«  tityna 561 

gnntii S39 

I>ysphag»  tennipes 291 

£acleft  imperlAlis 218. 282, 398, 425, 481, 614, 636, 

645,666,  771,857,888.909 

Sbarta  qaadrigeminA 298, 941, 668 

Sceopsis 505 

oorylanft 641 

footUuui 667 

fogigemoMMuiA 520 

iDomataiift 219 

penniiiidAnft 319.641 

versioolonaift 813 

sellerUnft 506 

Scdytolopba  insitioiui* 359 

'Boyraa  dasyoenis 292 

Edema  alblfroni 159.282,402,424 

ElAphidion  •tomArinni 91 

mucTonatiim 91 

inerme 290 

p»ralk>lam 89 

▼iUosiim 83,328 

£1»ter  lasoiosiis 611 

manipnlarU 481 

nigrioolUs 228,610 

protervas 610 

SUema  c<mifiB»niiii 768 

harrisii 768 

plseam 770 

Elm  bark-loose 280 

borer 224 

Calllpteras 278 

g»n4oiise,  cook's  comb 277 

Oalemca 237 

Kwat 238 

leaf-beetle,  imported.... 234 

louse,  woolly 227 

span  worm 232 

Bmatorga  fazonii 91f 

Bmperor,  eyed 80^ 

tawny 604 

Empretia  stimulea 146,424 

Enobenopa  binotata 341.512 

Endropia  armataria 426,501 

bilinearia 183 

obtosaria 347 

peotinaria 184 

teztrinaria I85 

English  walnut  scale 335 

Ennomos  alnUbria 426 

Ephyta  pendulioaria 501 

Eplrrita  oambricaria 233 

dilotaia 283 

Epizenzis  americalis 843 

lemula 843 

Brgates  spionlatas 704 

Erioeoma  oarye 298 

queroi 98 

tessellata 513 

nlmi 277 

Brirhinus  ephippiatus 599 

Emobins  tennicomis 727 

Bros  ooccinatns 427 

Bubyja  qnemaria 188,586 


Endeasp 529 

fermginea 529 

pennlata 563 

queroeti 144 

querdoola 652 

Eoooilaimpatiens 108 

mellipes 108 

pedata 10ft 

stigmata 108 

Eudamus  tityrus 365,652 

Eodemis  botrana 650 

Enderces  picipes 354 

pini 700 

Eufidonia  notataria 782 

Eugnamptus  angustatns 342 

collaris 342 

Engonia  alniaria 307,336,344,476 

j-albnm 472 

subsignaria 232,306,329,854,481 

Enschistns  servus 252 

Eutrapela  demataria 179,650 

transversata  181.404 

Eunra 13 

s.gemma 597 

s.nodns 597 

s.oyum 597 

s.perturbans 597 

Enpitheoia 527.573,574,808 

? 628 

larva 842 

luteata 865,874 

misemUta 190,910,919 

Buplezia  ludpara 497 

Bupodes 416 

Enpogonius  pinirora 096 

restitus 292,354 

Eupsalis  minnU 60,389,481 

Byacantbns  orbitalis 600 

ETergreen  span-worm 841 

Eyeryz  chcerilus  656 

Fatua  denudata A40,  623 

Fidia 221 

Figites  f  chinquaiiia 108 

impatiens 108 

Fir  harlequin  caterpillar 840 

mite 869 

Lopbyms 902 

needle  inch- worm 914 

saw-fly 757 

Tortriz 849 

scale-insect 868 

Fitch's  oak-leaf  miner 201 

Flea-beetle,  black-edged 316 

Forest  tent  caterpillar 402 

Ckdemca  calmariensis 237 

decora 587 

sangninea 529 

vittata  ..   '. 532 

zanthomolena 234 

Galeracella  sagittariiB 591 

Gall-flies 10.104 

guest 107 

dipterous 14 

Gall-louse,  poplar-stem 471 

Gastropacha  americana 1 99, 425, 494, 5ftO 
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Gaarotes  cyaoipennit 887, 5M  { 

Gay-loase,  blaok-margined 824  ! 

dotted-winged 328  I 

hickory  828  j 

smoky-winged 324 

spotted-winged 324 

Gelecbia  •bietlsell* 876 

carysTorellA 314 

ooryUell* 885,686.641 

Amgiyorella 580 

gaUiegenitellA 220 

obUqnUtrigella 850,860 

oroDeUA 680 

qaeroiella 220 

qneroifoIiellA 220 

qaercinigneelU 220 

qaercivorella 220 

pinifolieUa 7tf2,868 

peeadaoadelU 363*373 

rhoifructella 46A,663 

rabensella 220 

ealiciftingiella b80 

tristrigelU 639 

Generations  of  Insects 19 

Geometer,  notched- winged 844 

.Geometrids 646,784,786 

Geometrid  caterpUlars 9.874,332.899 

Urva,  368,  348, 874, 517, 573. 407, 467, 500, 
504.609,629,688,848.867,876,899,921 

Gipsy  moth 188 

Girdler.  poplar 436 

GlaphisUtrUineata 970,462,656 

fnlml 270 

Glyoobios  specioens 874 

Glyptosoelishirtos  800,810 

Goesdebilis 82.886 

ocnlatos 286 

palcher 286  I 

pnlvemlentas 515 

tigrinas 82,985 

Goldsmith  beetle 274,821 

Gonops  fisHunguis 922 

Gortynanitela 891,542 

Gracilia  minnta 488 

GraoUaria 469,579 

acerifoliella 426 

alnicolella 636 

alnivorella 636 

blandella 329,384 

Juglandinigneella 334 

negtindella 669 

packardella 425 

popnliella 473 

parpariella 473,577 

robinlella 365 

sassafrasella 650 

snperbifrontella 667 

Graphisums  fasciatos 799387 

triangnlifer 610 

Grapholitha  bracteatana 788, 857 

cary» 342 

caryana 326 

gaIliB*salioiana 576 

pmnirora 536 

Grapta  comma i80 


Grapta fannns 514,SH 

interrogationifl ^^•,48IL05 

progne    311 

Gr^todera  oarinata 37B 

chalybea 3X' 

Greedy  acale-inseot 371 

Gmba : 

Grab,  white €Ti 

Goeet  gall-flies,  on  oak IfT 

Gnatfaotriobas  aspemlns 7a» 

materiarins Hi 

Hackberry  cecidomyian  galls    612 

dagger «8 

galU «11 

PsyUld» «U 

Hadrobregmna  foreatos 873 

Halesidota  agassisii sm 

argentata TTS 

cary». .  .217. 282, 999, 336, 342. 4S1. 481 
581. 556. 626, 64£k  M*.  M7, 963 

edwardaU US 

macniata....  133. 886. 858. 555.  SSI.  t» 

teasellaila 217. 9«3, 481. 60 

tessellata 134.328.838 

Haltica  alni 9» 

aliemata 981 

bimarginata S» 

ohalybea 237 

Hamadryas  bassettella 29 

Harmoniapini    727.721 

Hapithns  agitator 2Si 

Harris's  pine  hawk  moth 768 

Prionas 7H 

Helia  americalis 80 

Helioe  pallidochreUa 6S 

Hemilencamaia MB 

Hemirhipoa  faadcnlaris 19 

Hemiteles  thyridopterigia 2il 

atilis 381 

Hepialasargenteomaciilatas.217. 34#,  894,473.88 

silrerspotted 318 

Herald 981 

Heteracbthea  qnadrimacolatus 2M 

Heterooampa  gattiritta 218.431 

raartbesia 160 

palTerea 159,326, 828, 492  618 

snbalbicans US 

nnioolor 424,6a 

Heterogenea  sbortleffii IBt 

Heteropaoha  rileyana 6SS 

Hibemiatillaria 218, 282, 321^  47» 

Hickory  Aphis 2M 

bark-loose 281 

blight 298 

borer.common 2BS 

Ecoopsis. 312 

leafweevil 314 

leaf-witherer 13S 

nnt-weevU 327 

pig,  slog-worms 31T 

Toond  gall 39 

sack-bearer IIS 

shock-worm 331 

slog  caterpillar W 

spiny  gall SS 
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Pftge. 

Hickory  atem  f^all-loiiM 322 

ioMookmoth 299 

tirig-borer 288 

vein  galMoase  322 

white-bean  G«lecbl» 814 

HilipuA  aqoAinosiis 726 

Hispa^leAfminlDg 480 

qiuidrftU 481 

saturaliB 367 

Holeaspifl,  tpeoiet  of  — , 106 

Holoooen  glandnlell* 216 

Homobadena  badlstriga 173 

Homoptera  Iniiata 218.402 

Hopli*trif.i8ci«U 590 

siaicis 597 

Hopliamenas  mortilos 606 

HoplocephaU  bioornis 481,510 

Hoploeia  nnbil* •     520 

Honnapbi*  papyraceee 513 

Horn-tail  borer 879 

Hyale  coryliella 641 

Hydria andolata 526.572 

HylMtea.  ooal-black 724 

glabratns 728 

pinifex 722 

poroolos 724 

HyleootDS  americanoa 81 

Hjlesinxis  aciileatas 543 

liminarifl 227 

opaonlua 227.544,903 

piniperda 20 

HylobiOB  pales 724 

Biapidns  810 

Hyloiona  cnpresai   921 

Hylotoma  dolciaria 509 

Hylotrapee  b^jolan 702 

ligneos 907 

Hylnrgopa,  pine 722 

pinifex TOO.T^a,  826 

Hylargas  mflpennis 814 

Hymenonuoommanis 223 

Hypaspax  aarora 156 

Hypena   408 

baltimoralla 407 

H jperaspis  bigeminata 4T5 

signata 415 

Hypercbiria  io. .  .218, 282, 373, 394, 451. 514, 520, 529. 

555^650,672 

Hyperetis  nyMaria 516,636 

Hyperplatys  aspersna 354,426,473 

Hyphantria  conea 044,328,342.473,656 

ponotatissima 247 

textor 217,944,326,425 

Hypomolyx  pinfcola 726 

HypophloBOB  tenaia 716.720 

Hypothenemos  dissimilis 221 

erectns 221 

Hypolas  slmalator 223 

Ibalia  anoeps 108 

enaiger 108 

maonlipennia 108,383 

montana 108 

niflpea 108 

lobnenmona. 14.729 

mode  of  ovipoaition  of 15 


Page. 

Ichthyora  alboeigmA 454 

amerioana 282 

inolusa 434,459 

paUa 562 

strigouk 453 

Tan :....         454 

Imperial  apiny  caterpillar 771 

Inoh-worm,  angnlar-headed.  marbled 866 

ten-lined,  pine 866,875 

Inoh-worma 9 

Inoiaalia  irua 631 

niphon 909 

Incnrraria  aoerifoliella 408,520 

Ingnra 218 

pnepUata 656 

Inorednaa 612 

Inquiline,  on  oak 107 

Inaectioidea 81 

apparatna 88 

Inaeota.  brooda  of 19 

generationa  of 19 

foreat,  remediea  againat 27 

hibernation  of 2S 

bomoeothermal 31 

inflnence  of  tempeiratare  on 19 

in  general 6 

inaeotiyorona 14 

metamorphoaea  of 6 

orderaof 6 

paraaitic 14 

poikilothermic 21 

Interrogation  butterfly , 240.605 

lodiamfkgo 172 

rufimargo 530 

loraoth 873,394.451 

Ipafaaciatna 510 

aanguinolentoa 510 

Itbycema  noveboraoenaia 94, 520 

Janaaaalignicolor 187,353 

Jasaaa  ioornatoa 324 

Joniper  bark-borer 904 

baaket-worm 909 

inoh-worm 910 

twig  inch-worm 907.914 

web-worm 910 

plant-looae 914 

salmon-tinted  caterpillar 913 

acale-inaect. 916 

white-striped  inch- worm 914 

wood-borer 906 

Katydid 513 

Kleidotoma  vagabnnda 108 

Kronnamlnnta 150.353 

Laohnos  abietia 853 

alnifoIi» 637 

anatralia 806 

cary» 299,323 

dentatua 592 

larioifex 902 

longistigma 482 

platanioola 645 

querclcolens 208 

qaercifoliffi   222 

aalioeti 000 

•^^'^"^ -Igitzed-byGoOgte 
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Nepticala  *iDeUochieTell» 531 

aDgninella 210 

ciwUDe8BfolieIl» 354 

demenaelU 045 

corylifoliella 689.641 

cntefcifolieIl» 584 

fiitcotlbiella 580 

loghuidirolieUa 834 

latifiMoieUa 849 

maximelU 645 

nyasiBella 666 

o0try»folieUa 647 

platimella 643 

platea S19 

pmiiifoliellft 587 

qnercioMtaneUft 219 

qaerdpolchella 219 

saginellA 219 

▼irginiella 647 

Nerioe  bidentaUi 267 

Neoroteros,  apeoies  of 107 

Nisoniades  icelos 450 

Noctaid 777 

caterpillar  . .  .809. 864, 449, 500. 616. 883, 570, 
647,840.868,807,918,919 

on  pine 810 

Nootoida,  chantoterixed 8.9,10 

NolaoTilla 132 

Nothris  trinolella 640 

Kotodonta  stragnla 456.563 

NotodoDta? 348,358 

NotodoDtian  larva 450 

November  moth 233 

Nyctobates  pensylvanicus 223,485 

Oak-bark  weevil 80 

blight 96.212 

bnrr.  gall  mite 213 

carpenter-worm A3 

ohermes 100 

gall-fliea 104 

forked-Uil 160 

leafCryptolechia 197 

leaf-miner,  white  blotch 199 

leaf  phylloxera 208 

leaf  roller 191 

Liopos 173 

live,  root-borer 50 

post,  locust 214 

pmner 83 

sack'bearer 202 

scale  insect 98 

tnssook-caterpillar 133 

worm,  rosy,  striped 127 

orange,  striped 134 

spiny 126 

Oberea  mandarina 426 

sohanmii 426 

Ocellate  leaf-gall 411 

Ocneria  dispar 138 

OdontoUrnbra 202,480 

scntellaris 367 

(Ecanthns niveus 222.230,501 

<Edemasiaooncinna  .218, 301, 373, 457.520, 536, 670 

(Etacompta 668 

Oiketicos  abbotU 921 


Pace. 

Olygia  versicolor 8Mt80 

Onciderea  cingolatna 222.288 

Onychia  armata  V 166 

quinquelineata 166 

Ophiderma  mora 843 

Ophion  pargator 261 

Ophiusa  bistriaris m 

Orange  sawyer, 296 

Oroheaia  oaatanea 481 

Orchestes  snbhirius Sn 

Oregon  Bnprestia 67S 

Orgyia 858,774 

antiqna 447,SU.  696^881 

deflnita U6.S61 

gnlosa 134 

inomata S17,9S1 

lencostigma  217, 969, 886. 842, 87S.  486, 681, 
655^670.882,88! 

Omix  cratiegifoliella 514 

innsitatdmella 536 

qoadripnnctella 5B1 

qnerelibliella SM 

Orthoaiainstabilia 172,491 

Orthosoma  bronnenm 81;  708. 873 

Oryssossayi .'....        S83 

termlnalis 183 

Osmoderma  eremicoU 28S;288;2i6 

soabra 223.288 

Otiocams  amyotii 316 

OxyptUns  nigrociliatus 851 

Ozognathns  comutoa 2S 

Pachylobius  picivoms 727 

Psdisca  celtiaana 616 

solicitana 60S 

transmlssana SOS 

Paohneos  distans 223 

Paohybrachys  livens 600 

Paohypsylla.  a  asteriseos 616 

c.cncorbita 617,621 

o.gemma 611 

cglobolos 617,621 

cmamma 615,620 

cpabescexia  617 

anmbilicos 616,610 

venusta 615 

cvesicnlom 61f 

Packardia  nigripnnctata 149 

Paleacritavemata 93«,5Si 

Palthisasopialis 218 

Pandeletins  hilaris 71.S!0 

Pandemis  lamprosana 446 

limiUte 210 

Paniscns  cephalotes,  modeof  egg-layingof         15 

Panopoda  canieicosta 172 

roseioosta 173 

mflmargo 172 

Pantagrapha  limata 477 

Papilioi^az 6S8 

cresphontes 472,000 

glancns 217, 328, 472. 480, 531.  S55^ 

666.602 

marcellns Ott 

mtnlns «35 

telamon OM 

troilos •49,662.668,000 
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PKpiUotiinui* n7,473.M0,4S«,5».531«S86.  I 

656,068 

Fwiandn  bnuine* 228,530  . 

Panphia deplaiiMi* 829,868  | 

snbatomaria 501,778 

anipnnotaria 185,282 

P^nwachloriB 144,282,868,529.668 

fratenut 145^828.853,589,530 

Parasitec,inMot,artifloial  breeding  of —  16 

ParU  ateirima 841 

oyanella 842 

6-noUto 699 

Parorgyia  acbatina 185,828 

ohmamomea • 886 

oUntonii 282 

leooophsa 187 

paralkla 186,773 

Parthenoe  naMUe 370 

Pelidnotapnnoteta 223 

PempeliacMitatoUa 361 

glediteohiella 651 

qninqae  pnnotella 861 

Pemphigoe  aoerifolii 417 

aoeris 417 

ftaxinifolU 552 

popolariua 472 

popnlicaiilia 434,471 

popnli-glolnili 472 

popnU-monilU 434 

popQli-ramalomm 434 

popaU'traQBveraiie 484 

popaU>veiue 472 

peeudobyna 434 

ulmifasos 283 

▼agabondiu 434 

Penfthina  albeolana 505 

dimidlana 530 

Perioliatis,  species  of 107 

PeiHitiu  oommonia 254 

Perophora  melabeimerii 142 

Petropbora  diyersilineata 189,282 

PbalienidiB,  obaracterised 8 

Pbaneroptera  cnrvicaada 222,513 

Phellopds  obcordata 510 

Pheooyma  lanifera 776 

Pheoaia  rtmoaa 455 

Pbiladelpbia  Cbrysomela. 800 

PbUBophagns  apionides 530 

minor 284 

PblcBoainaa  dentatns 904  I 

PhloDotribxis  frontalis 612  | 

liminaris 530  | 

Pbobetmm  byallnnm 529 

pitbedam 148, 858. 490, 529, 531 

Phoeogenes  ater 729 

syringsD 729 

Pbozopteris  bnrgessiana 197 

mnrtfeldtiana 196 

Pbryganidia  caUfomioa 122 

PbycisnibHfiwoieUa 3«l»,636 

Phycid  caterpillar 786 

worm,  green-striped 674 

Phyllapbis  niger 208 

Phylloonis^  liqaldambarisella 656 

IlriodendroneUa 662 

magnoli»eIla 668 


Patre. 

PbyllodeotoTitelUlUi 591 

▼ulgatlsaiffla 699 

Phylloxera  oarytecacilis 822 

carysfidiaz 828 

cary»foU» 822 

caryieglobosa 829 

caryn-globoU 822 

caryie-semen 822 

oaryn-septa 822 

oary»Tena 822 

oary»-gammosa 323 

caryfe*ren 323 

castaneiD 850 

ooaioa 823 

depressa 328 

forcate 322 

rileyi 208 

spinosa 322 

Pbymatodes  of  grape 75 

▼ariabilis 74,328 

▼arias 76 

white-banded 76 

Phyton  paUdam 294 

Pbytoptos 555.668 

abnormis 480 

acericola 424 

frazini 554 

onwillow 585 

quadripes 422 

qneroi 213 

salicicola 565 

tbi^» 920 

ulmi 281 

Pieris  menapia 764,903 

Pigeon  tremez 79 

Pimpla  conqnisitor 194,261 

inqoisitor 261,265 

PlneAmorbia 799 

A.nomaIa 802 

beetle,  white-necked 800 

bUght 734 

borer,  oommon  longioom 685 

whito-soateled 696 

lesser 697 

Ghrysomela 800 

Cizios ; 803 

Clastoptera *. 801 

Dioeroa 684 

eating  gay-beard 696 

Endercis 700 

hawk-moth 768 

leaf;Chermes.. 805 

miner 792,868 

scale  insect 805,807 

loose,  mimic 808 

measnring-worm 778 

Kephopteryz 844 

Parorg3ria 773 

Pheocyma 776 

Pieris 769,903 

Retinia 754 

pitch,twig  Tortriz 742 

saw-fly 799 

Sphinx,  Sonthem 768 

solpbor  leaf-roller |<r^....  f7b9 

Thecla ^jgii^ilby.V:i.QOgl% 
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Pine,  f  Therin* 777 

silver  Tortrioid 788 

tabe-builder 700 

toaiook  moth 774 

white,  Aphi« 741 

LAohnns 741 

leaf-hopper 801 

Sehisoneora 804 

tnfted  caterpillar 774 

weevU 784 

Pinipestia  renionlella 854 

simmermanni 844, 868 

PiiMidea  afflnia 810 

atrobi 734.820,881,872 

PitohinhAbitinK  midge 706 

pine-needle  gall-fly 707 

PityophtboroB  annectena 716 

aparans 720 

materarina 826 

minatlaaimus 221 

pnbemliu 812 

pnbipennia 88 

qneroiperda 08 

Plagiodera  lapponica 501 

scriptA 601 

Plant  Uce IS 

Platoeoetioasgloverii 142 

Platyoerorafarcilla 774,803 

PlAtyoeroa  qaerciu 802 

Platy  gaater  leoanii 08 

Pla^ota  flaridana 425 

PlAtypua  oompoaitaa 18 

Platysamia  odnmbia 620,800 

oeoropia. . .  .218, 282, 328, 342, 461, 514, 
581,532,536,555,506,668,800 

glorerii 608 

Pleotrodera  scaUtor 496,500 

Podapion  gallioola 810 

Podiaos  apinoans 104, 262, 688 

Podoaeaia  ayring» 542 

PoecUooapaoa  goniphoma 420 

PcBcUoptera  pniinoaa 281,425 

Pogonoohema  mixtas 558 

nnbilaa 475 

Polygraphna,  red 721,858 

mfl|>ennia 721.858 

Polyphemna  caterpillar 7 

Poplar  borer 426,439 

gall-louae 472 

girdler 438 

goat'moth 430 

leafaphia 471 

leaser 438 

Lombardy,  borer 443 

span-worm 445 

Porter  beetle 702 

Hylotrapea 702 

Post-oak  locust 214 

Prionia  bilineate 403 

Prionidna  cristatas 251.265 

Prionoxystos  qaerciperda 58 

robinie 93,353,373,507 

Prionaa 221 

broad-necked 62,437 

brown 82 


Prionaa  ealifoniiciis  (?) 221 

emarginatna 788 

laticollia 99,4S7 

leaaer 782 

Priatiphora  aycophanta 888 

ProdeniA  cammelinie 828 

Progne  butterfly Ml 

Promethea  moth. . . .424, 999,  556^  65^  882, 868^  fit 

Proteoteraa  nscnlana 888i,665 

Pmner,  oak 83 

Psenidas 104 

Psenocems  sapemotatna 761 

Psefodooocoaa  aceria 41S 

Psendothy  atira  cymatophoraidea 187 

PsUooorsis  querdoella 186,210 

Psocasrnfda 608 

Payohe  confederata 142.358 

Paylla  annnlata 417 

bnxi 871 

oarpini 818 

dioapyri 878 

Snropeanboz 871 

magnolias 8K 

triponotAta 805 

Payllids 13 

Pteromaloa 285 

papamm 18 

▼anessn 808 

Ptflinns  baaalis 870 

rofloomis 388 

PnlTinaria  innnmerabilia 277, 419,845, 880 

Pyralide,  oharaeteriaed 8 

Pyralid  larva 408,581 

Pyrophila  pyramidoldea 828,358 

Py  tho  americanna 819 

Qaercitron  bark-borer 71,287 

Kaphiafirater 482 

Baphigaster  pensylTaoicoa 318 

Bed-head  inch-worm 780 

Begal  walnut  caterpillar 881 

Befctnia  comstockiana 70 

duplana 748 

Ihistrana 745 

rigidaaa 754 

aylveetrana 718 

Bhaginm  lineatum 704,806^881 

Bheomaptera  haatata 68i 

Bhogaslntna 887 

Bhisooooooa  araucaria 818 

quercua 108 

Bbopaloaipham  salicia 568 

Bhynchitea  eratns 580 

Bhyncolna  angalaria 588 

bronneua 580 

Bhyaaaatrata 888 

lunator 880 

Bibbed  Bhagium 784 

Bomaleum  atomarinm 812 

Boae-chafer 5U 

Saok-bearer,  Melsheimer'a 142 

Salebria  oontatella 861 

Samiaoynthia 886,668,866 

Sapeida  of  willow 568 

bivittato 586.888 

bivittata,  OTip<Mltii»iot^_|.^. . .        880 
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S^ierdA oalcwftto 438,435.509  I 

oonoolor. 488.5W  | 

disooidoft 287  , 

fltyl 6M  I 

Utonlis 3M»696  j 

moMtft 486 

obliqoA 838 

•purred 485 

tridentato 224,424 

TertiU 336»474 

Sftpholytna  gemtDanae 108 

SaimtogA  leaf-hopper 800 

Saw-flies 12 

blacklocnat 870 

Cimbex 287 

Sawyer «5 

Say*aweevil 387 

Seale  inaeot  (black,  of  Califomia) 06 

gloomy,  maple 417 

hemispberloal,  bnttemat ....         388 

obflcare 101 

qaeroitron 06 

rapaotoue 371 

whiteoak 08 

sonr'gam 856 

Soalidia  linearis 812 

Scalloped- winged  geometer 187 

Schlsonenra  americana 270 

oary» 820.836 

cratosgi 537 

pinioola 804 

qnerci 212 

rUeyi 277 

tessellata 677 

Scliixnra 481, 588.  M4, 506 

bigntiato 852 

ipomee 165,382,424,401 

lepilnoides 830 

nnicomis . .  218,  MMI.  401, 681, 638, 584, 852 

Sdapteron  robinis 860 

Sciara  ocellaris 411 

Scoleoocampa  libnma 218 

Sooliopteryx  libatriz 660 

Scolytids 811 

oharaoterixed 7 

Sodytnssp 206 

fkgi 611.860 

qusdri-spinosns 284 

moiioos 812,860 

rognlosns 880 

unispinosas 8A9,860 

Seopelosoma  morrisoni 170 

sidns 118,820.530 

Scythropos  slogans 810 

SelFsrotia  echo 133 

SetrodontabOineaU 268  | 

Selandria 645,580,683,001 

barda 544 

oaryie 338 

cerasi 206,599.537 

diluta 2C0 

tjaglaadis 330  ; 

qnsroas>alba 205  i 

tili» 480  I 

ofbireh 500  i 


Page. 

Selandria  of  hiekory 317 

Selenia  kentaria 405,514 

Semasia  argutana 667 

Semftothisa  bisignata 780,866,879 

Ssqooia  iBgerian 022 

borer 023 

Seriooris  niveignttana 667 

insomtana 666 

Sesiahospes 317,828.506 

qnerci 217 

Sesian.  pine 727 

SUk-worm,  American 161, 40#.  481, 580, 582 

Silvanos  bidentatos 344 

two-toothed 844 

Sinozylon  basilare 2O6 

Sipbonophora  cratAgi 537 

liriodendri 688 

taalicicola 600 

Sisyrosea  inornate 147,838,809,539 

Slag- worm,  eight-flapped 143 

Smerinthns 515 

sxoecatos  .....  181, 217, 943, 450, 487, 
488.580 

geminatus 957,488,655,506 

Jaglandis 330.330 

modsstos 434,450 

"nyops 534,531,536 

Smilia  oastanee 350 

inornate 35Q 

Smodicom  caoi^iforme 7^  612 

Snontmoth  caterpillar 737 

Span-worms 9 

deft-headed 405 

pine  needle 735 

red  and  yellow  striped  pins 785,876 

ton-linedpine 785,868,875,879 

Spermophagas  robiniSB 872,663 

Sphingicaropa  bioolor 661 

SphingidjB,  characterised g 

Sphinx  catalpsB 685 

cinerea 54^ 

dropiferanun ., 600 

fonr-bomed 342 

gordios   547 

hylieas 688 

kalmiffi 555 

larch g9o 

larra 549 

Inacitiosa 550 

Pln« 788. 76* 

Spilosoma  lunilinea 662 

virffinica 817, 340, 480, 588, 565^  670 

Spittle  insect,  parallel 741 

Saratoga   742 

Spmce  bark-beetles 811 

bnd-loase 853 

Eoropean 853 

worm 830 

black-headed 847 

red aao 

reddish-yellow 845 

cone-worm 854 

epitenzis 343 

leaf-hopper 854 

least  bark-borer f^-^r^r^ 
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Spraoe  Nem»tii8 838 

plAnt*loiue 853 

plume-moth 851 

Booky  Mountain  timber-beetle ...         857 

Stegnnift  poBtaUria 404 

Steganoptyoha  olAjpoleana 855 

raueborgiana 845 

«aliciana 597 

■alioicolana 597 

Stenoscelit  breyis 284,3^,391 

Stenosphenna  notatns 288 

Stenotrachelys  approximaria 187 

Strongylinm  teauicolle 10 

tenninatum 223 

Stiymontitiu 531 

Sycamore  leaf-folder 044 

miners 644 

Synchroa  punctata 222, 229 

SyneignB,»pecieBof 107,108 

Synetatripla 511 

Syringa  borer 642 

Systena  blanda 1 222 

marginalia 316 

Taohina 16,256,729 

bIfasoUto 393 

Tsniocampa  inoerta 172,328 

TelamonafMciata 325 

UDioolor 825 

Telea  polyphemns  ....  7, 161, 282, 300, 386. 342, 353, 
400, 491, 620, 582, 636, 555, 596. 636, 648. 656 

Telenomus 265 

bifldut 263 

grapt» ' 606 

Telephoms  bllineatus 511 

Tepbroaia  cribrataria 841 

Teraa  fermgaoa 504,507 

logiana 530 

permutata 675 

variana '..         847 

yibnmana 676 

Termea  flarlpee 288,387 

flrontalia 354 

Tetraoia  orocallata 847 

lorata 873 

Tetralopha  diluouleUa 787 

Tetranenra  ulmi 288 

Tetranychus  telarios 903 

Tetraaticbus  modeatna 606 

Tettigonia,  pine 803 

Thauaoe 459.659 

briw) - 131.217 

jarenalia 131 

pcraiua 472,696 

Tbeda 559 

aoadica 596 

antolycoa 130 

oalanna 129,130,217,299,836,353,536 

edwardaii 130 

falaoer 536 

fayonlus IM 

henrici 530 

liparops 217.853,629,536,596 

niphon. 767,909 

Btrigoaa 217 

Thelia  nnivittata 98 


Thera  oontractata 841,914 

Therina  endropiaria 181 

fenridaria 181^841 

aeminudaria. 777 

Thunderbolt  beetie 74 

Thymalns  ftilgidna 5l# 

Thyrana  abbotii sag 

Thyridopteryx  ephemeraDformia  . .  .217, 9MK,  4S5 

968,918 

Thyaanoonemia  fraxini S63 

Thyaanoea  flmbricomis 20 

Timber  beetle,  Bocky  Mountain  apmoe..         857 

remedies  against 28 

Tineide,  oharaoteriaed 6.9 

Tineid,  larva 628^  SS9, 978.  CM,  615 

Tingia  arooata 298 

ciliata §)$ 

Juglaadis 342.514 

TiUomorpha  geminata 294 

Tisoheria  badiiella 219 

oastaneaeUa 219|,K4 

oitrenipenneUa. ; 219 

oomplanoidee 219 

conooior 219 

malifoliella SM 

prainoeeella 219 

qnercitelia 219 

qnerdTorella SlitSSO 

tinotoriella 319 

sellerieUa 219 

Tmetocera  ooellana 219 

Tolypelarioia 77t.871.88B 

▼•Weda 166^282.679 

Tomicus  oaoographos 713 

oalligraphus 71I 

Pinl yiS,8n,MB 

pusiUns 717 

s^mioaataneus sii 

sonthem 7U 

typographna 2^9 

Tomocera  califomioa. m 

Tortricidad,  characterised g 

Tortrtoid  larva 656,811 

Tortrix 864,327.340^806.878 

albioomana 219 

flaocidaaa m 

flr 9M 

fumiferana 820. 8M 

Juglandana 312 

larva 57T 

paludana m 

paokardiana 8i8;8l8 

pitch-pine  twig 712 

politana 7M 

qucrcifoliana 101 

rileyana 812,338 

losaoeana 211 

snlfnreana 383 

Tragidionfuhipenne 91,221 

Tragosoma  harriaii 704 

Tree-bog,  large  green 131 

hopper,  banded Stf 

butternut SIS 

ahort-horaed Stf 
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Tree,  bntteniat,  white-lined M 

yellow 825 

Tremexoolmnba 79, 283, 298, 37*,  484. 615 

Trichojcnunma  f  fratem* 265 

intennedinm 606 

Trogoeita  conlcAlia 485 

Trofcozylonparallelopipediiiii l'28 

Tii8Mck  moth,  white-spotted  . .  .99l9f  878, 862. 892 

w'onn,  hickory 489 

TyloDOtns  biniACiilatae 486,548 

Typhlocyba  tricinota 281 

Typocems  sebntos 80 

Unicorn  wonn 269 

XTranotes  melinoA 636 

TTrooems,  white-homed 783 

yellow-bonded 783 

abdominalia 788 

albicomie 738 

ITroKraphia  fasoiatus 854 

TTroxiphos  cary» 824 

TTtetheiBaboUa   529 

Taneesa  antiopa 238,448,614,696 

Temal  Diraphia 898 

Yirgtaiia  tiger-moth 840 

Ymarked  Caocecia 192 

Walking-Btiok 817 

Walnut,  blaok,8pbinx 'i 380 

casebearer  311 

English,  aoale 335 

leaf-roller 312 

Bwordtail 824 

Weevil,  iron-wood  leaf 648 

chestnut 850 

gray-sided  oak 71 

hickory-nat 327 

leatrolllng 208 

oak-bark    80 

pales 724 

pitch-eating 727 

Say's 367 

white-pine 784,829 

Wheel-bug 261 

White  grub 674 

6  BNT 60 


WlUowborer 557 

Cimbez 584 

Dolerus 687 

Graeilaria,  purple 677 

Saperda 658 

span-worm,  pink  striped 572 

tussook-mo^h 561 

Wollastoniaqnercioola 427 

Wood-engrarer  bark-beetle 706 

Woolly  elm-tree  lonse 277 

Worm,  pitch-drop 731 

Xanthoniasteyensil 828 

▼illosnla 828 

Xestobinm  affine ...  891 

Xiphidria  albioomis 881 

attenuata 483 

white-homed 381 

Xyleboras  bivittatas 720 

celsns 92,197,706 

cselatns 819»894,861 

fhscatns 93 

impressns 718 

pnbeacens 710 

retusicollis 93 

sazeseni 706 

sparsus 720 

zylographus 706 

Xylesthia  demennella 373 

Xylentes  populi    — _. 438 

robinie  373 

Xyloteres  bivittatas 819, 893, 861 

politus 387.891 

Xylotrechus  colonns 77,328,424 

convergens 536 

andnlatas 830 

Yellow  bear 773 

Ypsolophos  caryffifoliella 316 

querciella 220 

qnercipomonella 202,220 

Zanolognatha  miniyalis 218 

Zerene  catenaria 783 

Zensera  tescoli 282 
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Abies  baUameai  761.  890. 
bracteata,  787. 
canadensU,  87 1« 
donglauU,8A9,857. 
•xcelaa,  896. 
menBiMii,713,859. 
Acaeia,371. 
Acer,  119, 192, 447, 484, 489, 494, 487, 500, 501, 525. 

daayoarpnm,  250,  891,  398,407,  413,  417,420. 
422,425,548,009. 
Xlabnun,  426). 
pennsylTanioa,  425. 
peendoplatanas,  898. 
rabram,  250,  S74, 37^  898, 417. 
saccharinxim,  249, 374,396, 409, 410, 418, 424. 

490. 
sploatam,  894. 
Tar.iiigniin,409. 
iEaonloa  californioa,  119, 192. 
flava,250. 
glabra,  250,  OAS. 
blppooaBtanam,  249, 896. 447, 
Ailaiitha8,261.609. 

glaDdnloeos,  248. 608. 
Alder,  249, 269, 279. 495, 512, 516, 541,  M3. 
black,  672. 
Enropean,  2. 
hoary,  396. 
smooth,  896. 
speckled,  396. 
Almond,  871. 
Al]in8,402,487,496,607. 

incana,  148, 396,  401,  693, 624. 
maritima.  249. 
sermlata,  396.401,693. 
▼iridi8,625. 
Ambrosia  artemisiefolia,  391. 
Amelanchier,  402. 

canadensis,  249, 401, 829, 631. 
Amorpha  fniticosa,  895. 
Ampelopsls,402. 

qiiinqnefoliA.249.490. 
▼eitchii,414. 
Ap!ostaberosak490. 

Apple,49, 64, 66, 94. 95, 116, 117, 118, 119, 148, 150, 165, 
167. 178, 189. 192,  281,  243, 248, 267, 269, 271, 
299, 301. 302, 395,  401,  487, 447, 450, 467, 476, 
487, 488,  489. 490, 494. 525, 528,  536,  537. 588 
547,550,699. 
*  The  number  of  the  page  on  which  the  plant  or 
type. 


Apple,  crab,  Siberian.  812, 480. 
Apricot,  149, 249. 
Arbor  Tits.  261, 917. 
Arbntos  menxiesil.  119. 
Ash.  119, 138. 257. 299, 391, 395. 428, 646. 
black,  556. 
Baroi»eao,  248. 
f!reen,564. 

mountain.  64, 233, 637. 
prickly,  250, 649, 668. 
white,  248, 555. 
Asimina  triloba,  248, 668. 
Aspen,  196, 199. 406, 436.  447. 450. 461, 458. 
American,  248, 48a 
.  large-toothed.  488. 
AilUea,525,674. 

Balm  of  GUead,  52, 438, 448. 452, 455. 581. 
Baptisia,395. 

tinotoria.  867. 
Bark,  nine,  488. 
Basswood,  158, 802. 437. 474, 477. 

white,  302. 
Bay,  Califoruian.  676. 
Bean,  185. 

Beech,  64,  79,  138.  250.  291,  381,  401,  402.  413.615. 
611,858. 
American,  396. 
bine,  396. 
common,  396. 
copper,  382. 
caMeaved,  302. 
Enropean,  2. 

wood,  802. 
purple,  302. 
red,302. 
water,  396. 
wood,  896. 
Benzoin  bush,  790l 
Berberis,402,525. 

canadensis.  249. 
Betola,  800, 808, 402, 476, 487, 494, 625. 

alba.  119.  124,  247, 249, 302, 346, 395. 396. 401, 
406.  4S7,  476.  483,  487.  488,489,490,491 
513. 
excelsa,  401. 

lenta,  401, 406, 440, 486, 494. 
latea,346.486,495.508. 
nigra,  249, 483,  513. 
papyracea,  302, 401, 480. 
tree  is  most  ftiily  referred  to  is  put  in  heavy-faced 
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BetaU,  popaUfolU.  189. 302. 398. 483,  485, 488, 491, 

838. 
BioU  orienulia,  918. 

Birch.  138. 149. 156. 158, 180. 188. 187, 180, 342,895,405. 
449, 457, 4^3,  480, 490. 491. 838. 
black,  308. 345. 483, 495. 513. 
Earopeaa,  2. 
paper.  302. 485, 500. 
popUrldayed,447.486. 
white,  238.  242.249,302,398.408,483,485.480^ 

496. 500, 501. 502, 503. 505, 508, 513, 574. 
yellow,  484. 485, 488. 508. 
Blackberry,  1 18. 119, 155, 280. 274. 312. 457. 494, 782. 
Bladder  nat,  553. 
Box,  871. 

Box  elder.  413, 425, 609, 888. 
Buckeye,  809,  HAS. 
Ohio,  250. 
sweet.  250. 
Backthom,  340. 538. 
Buckwheat,  271. 

Batternut,  299, 3»n,  302, 337,  538. 
Button  bush.  249, 587. 
Battonwood.  288. 843. 
Baxuft  semperrirens.  249, 117 1  • 
Carex  peDiiaylvaiiica,  782. 
Carya,  119. 249. 40L  402. 447. 478. 858. 
•     alba,  985,30-^305,323, 828, 3391 
amara.  292, 302. 309. 326. 
ftUbra,  309, 318, 322, 323. 
miorocarpa,  802. 
oliveformia.  294. 
porcina.  985,  800.  302.  307,  311,  815,  821. 

828. 
nquamosa,  339. 
aolcata.  302. 

tomentosa,  985,291, 298, 312, 313, 314. 
CarpLoos,  402. 

americana,  128, 160. 249^  302. 898»  401. 488. 
Castanea  americana,  249, 349. 
pamila,  249, 302, 398. 
vesca,  300, 302, 807. 396. 401. 406. 476. 
veaca,  v.  americana,  302. 
Castor-oil  plant,  250. 
Oatalpa  bignonioides,  249,  ttttS. 

speciosa,  249. 
Ceanothna,  402. 
Cedar,  905, 906, 917. 
red.  261, 396. 919. 
white.  396, 909. 
Celastms  scandens.  512. 
Celti8.50.447,858. 

cras8ifolia,601. 
mississippiensis,  60i. 
occidentalis,  249, 601. 
tezana.  610, 611. 
Cephalanthns,  402, 525. 

occidentals,  249. 
Cerasns  viryciniana,  395, 525. 
Cercis,  512. 

canadensis,  171. 249. 
Cherry,  84, 95, 117. 143, 144, 148, 149. 172, 173, 189, 194. 
248. 301, 338, 406. 457, 476. 487, 495. 505, 522 
529, 538,  552. 
choke,  396, 488, 629, 531, 537. 
common  garden,  302. 


Cherry,  wild.  116. 117. 118, 128. 143, 145, 147.  14&  I4it 
163.176, 191;  484,  450,  487,  480.  400,  9%V 
560. 
wild,  black,  306. 488. 
Cheatant,  74. 143. 145. 148. 150. 160, 307. 884.  401,  07. 
494. 
American.  302. 
Eoropean,  902. 
horse,  396,  447. 
Chiokweed,  271. 
China  tree.  670. 
Chinquapin,  302, 396. 
Chionanthna  virginicua,  250. 
Choke  cherry.  529. 
Citrus.  800L 
Clematis.  249. 

rosea,  180. 
Clethra  ainifoUa.  181. 490. 
Clover.  195. 382, 371. 809. 789. 
Coffee  tree,  Kentucky,  250. 
Comptonia  aspenifoUa,  310. 805. 
Conifers.  248, 502. 51L 
Convolvulus.  240, 490. 
Com,  195. 

Indian.  146. 
Comus.395. 

altemifolia.  240. 
florida.249.805.67L 
Corylu8.40l.402,476. 

americana.  249, 302. 401. 488, 490. 491. 437. 
aveUana,  302. 305. 
rostrata.  401. 
Cotton.  249. 567. 
Cottonwood,  248, 496. 

angled.  488. 
Crab  apple,  537. 

Siberian,  3x2. 
Cmnberry,  195. 

Cratasgus,  119, 249.401, 402. 457.478, 487. 489. 481,521 
aus4ralis,188,536. 
coccinea,  401, 636w 
crus-x^li,  401. 
parvifolla,  534. 
tomentosa.  401. 539. 
Ciotalaria,  257. 
Cnpressus  thi^oides,  398, 009. 
Currant,  181, 188;  281. 241. 271, 340. 305^  402, 413. 

Missouri,  406. 
Cydonia  vulgaris,  248;  302. 
Cypress,  921. 

American  bald,  896. 
Datura  meteloides,  490. 
Dioepyru8kaki.249. 

virginiana,249.670. 
Dogwood.  144. 176. 289, 671. 
Dock,  bitter.  271. 
Elder,  248. 

box,  64, 248, 396. 413, 425. 
Elm.  138, 144. 168, 167. 185, 188;  192. 106. 221,9^218 
299,816,880,305.401.402,  408.  413,  447,  474, 
484,491.404,405,407.544. 


I  American.  9M,  488. 

American,  white,  249. 
Eugllsh,  field.  396. 
European,  2 
cork-barked.  396. 
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Sin,  r«d.288,3M,488. 

slippery.  224, 238, 243. 249, 3M,  488. 
wbahoo,  390. 488. 
whit«.  277,  396. 
wild,  488. 

winged,  243,  396.  488. 
Encalyptaa,  371. 
BaoDymas,  418. 

atroparporeos,  249. 
japoniovB.  372. 
Fagos.  110, 800. 402.  476, 484,  525,  553.  858. 
ferroginea  2S0,  302,  306.  401.  515. 
a7lTatioa.L..802.396. 

var.  caprea.  302. 
Tar.  laciniata.  802. 
rar.  parpnrea,  302. 
Fern,  aweet.  310, 501. 
Ficaa  carica,  250. 
Fig.  250, 371. 

Fir.  138, 196. 512, 688, 754, 773, 780, 859, 898 
European,  as  changed  by  insects,  25. 
diseases  of,  prodnced  by  insects,  25. 
Norway  spmce,  396. 
Fraziniis.  119. 395, 402, 494, 495. 
americanus,  248, 540. 
excelsior,  248. 
t  platycarpa,  487. 
qnadrangnla,  553. 
aambndfolia,  487. 
trifoliata,  487. 
viridis,  554. 
Fringe  tree.  250. 
Fuchsia  ftilgens,  490. 
Galactia  glabella,  131. 
Gall  berry.  646. 
Geraniam,  249. 490. 
Gilead.  balm  of.  438, 439, 448. 
Gleditschla,  402,  406, 541. 

triaoanthos.  250, 301, 396, 401, 651. 
Glycine,  381. 
Golden  rod,  355. 
Gooseberry,  271, 340. 
Gos8ypiam.395.490. 

album  249. 
Gramineae,  489. 

Orapo,  75, 171, 248, 271, 281, 340. 362, 413, 437, 512. 
Grass,  489. 
Grasses,  840. 
Gum,  sour,  250, 656. 

sweet,  250, 274, 396. 656. 
Gymnodadus  canadensis,  250, 651. 679. 
Hackberry.  50. 79,249,280.281,291,413, 447. 553. 601. 
Ha]esia,525. 

diptera,  186. 
Hamamelis  Tirginica,  249. 401, 409, 667. 
Haw,  249, 536. 
black,  649. 
red,  536. 
Hawthorn,  158, 535. 

Hazel.  126, 138. 163,  160,  171,  313,  327,  402,  626,  635, 
637. 
American,  302. 
European,  2, 302. 
nut,  wild,  488. 
witch,  282. 
Heaven,  tree  of.  668. 


Helianthas,249.490. 

annuus.490. 
Hemlock,  485, 780, 865, 867. 871  • 
Hibiscus  syriaous.  249. 

Hickory.  88. 89. 116, 117,  180.  134.  135.  147.  160. 172, 
n8, 192, 196, 228. 229.  269.  274. 985,  333, 
834,339.356,447,489.491,858. 
bitter,  292, 294, 387. 
bitter,  nut,  302. 

pignut,  286, 299. 301. 3i>2. 306, 316, 647. 
shagbark.  286, 288. 292, 305. 
sheU  bark,  302. 
small  fruited.  302. 
western  shell  bark.  802. 
Holly,  24& 

Honey  locust,  406^  541, 651 . 
suf'kle,  tartarean.  144. 
Hop  Tine.  240. 241. 
Hornbeam.  138, 302. 348, 396, 448. 
European,  2. 
hop.  396. 488, 646. 
Horse  chestnut,  467, 653. 

Califomian,192. 
Huckleberry,  457. 
Humulus,  39& 
Hex,  248. 

Impatiens  noli-me>tangere,  847. 
Indigo,  wild,  867. 782. 
Ipomea  purpurea,  490. 
Iron  wood,  339. 646. 
Ivy,  English,  609. 

poison,  664, 700. 
Jasminum,  sp.,  249. 
Juglans,  118, 130. 249, 491^  496, 497, 512. 

cinerea,  300, 301, 802. 336, 837. 401. 490. 
nigra.  302, 307. 812, 329, 401, 476. 
regia.836. 
June  berry,  531. 
Juniper.  220, 700, 881. 004. 

common.  191. 396, 916. 
European,  2. 
low-bush,  9  lO. 
Junipems  chinensis,  916. 

communis,  910. 
Japonica,  916. 
oxyoedrus,  916. 
reresii,  916. 
rigida,  916. 

virginiana,  396, 700. 904. 
Kalmia,250. 

angustifolia,  890. 
Kentucky  ooflee  tree,  651. 679. 
Kolreuteria  paniculata.  396. 

panicle-flowered,  396. 
Lappa  ofBdnalis,  490. 
Larch.  138, 299, 406, 674, 879. 890. 
American,  896. 
black,  396. 
European,  901. 
Scotch,  902. 
Larix,249.299. 

americana,  396, 879. 
enropea,  883. 
Laurel,  250. 

Callfomian.  670. 
mountain,  371. 372. 
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Lanma,  670. 

beniolii.  525. 
LMped6M,357.805. 
Leyerwood,  886. 
LifniAtram  Talgare.  850, 547 
LiUo.24S.546.547,609. 
Lime.  474. 

Lindeo.  64.  138. 158, 240, 272, 2M,  412. 418, 448, 474U 
487,480,553. 
AmerloMi,  249. 
BaropeaD,249,802. 
white,  802. 
Linden  bensoln,  896. 
LiqiUdambw,  800. 

Btynoifln*.  250, 806, 4I««. 
Liriodendron,  895, 402, 925. 

tiUipifen,487,««9. 
Locut,  117, 178, 250, 299, 886,  Sftft,  895, 418. 
black,  56. 

honey,  150, 250, 801, 396. 651. 
water.  553. 
Lonicera  spec.,  249. 
Haolnra,249. 

aonminata,  487. 668. 
nmbrella,  668. 
Maple,  152.  154,  155.  167.  181. 182. 194.195.196.262, 

374,  489.  494.  501.  543.  526,  558,  609.  890. 
Maple,  red.  250. 374,  891.896, 404. 407, 409, 411, 417. 
rock,  78. 79, 407. 

aeeds  o^rendered  fertile  by  insects, 
18. 
soft.  64. 192. 874. 416, 417, 422, 425. 
sUyer.  250. 896. 408. 418. 425. 447. 
spiked.  894. 
SQi[:ar.896.424.514. 
swamp.  374,  396. 417. 
white,  250, 376. 
Martynia  proboscidea.  490. 
Melia  axedarach.  II70« 
Mesqnite,  64H^. 
Moras  rubra,  250. 

Moulds,  indaoing  disease  in  plants,  27. 
Mountain  asb,  1137 • 

European.  538. 
Mulberry,  red.  250. 
Myrioa  oerifera,  144, 257. 
Myrtle,  wax.  144. 

NeKundo  aceroides.  248, 396. 402, 609.  ttttS. 
Xemapanthes  canadensis,  890. 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  490. 
Nysaa  mnltiflora,  250. 65«. 

Oak,  29, 48, 266.  269.  299. 814.  885. 844, 895, 897. 401. 
402.  413,  437.  447,  469,  476,487.  490,  494,497, 
511, 519. 525. 550,  553, 609, 650. 
bear,  125. 

bUck.  110. 117. 125. 
black  Jack.  109, 110, 16L 
burr,  109. 110. 158, 168. 174, 269, 218, 218, 896. 
chestnut.  53, 109, 110. 354. 
enceno,  109. 
European,  2. 
English,  205^  302. 
int>und.  183. 
Hind's,  110. 
Uurel.  109, 117. 134. 189, 205. 


Oak,  liTC.  60. 66. 79. 93, 129, 187, 174, 176, 187, 101, 316 
217,218,401. 

mossy  cup.  802. 

obtuse-leaved.  802. 

over-cup,  lOJ. 

pin,  UO.  207. 802, 896, 488. 

post.  110. 117. 214, 28L 

red,  80,  110, 125, 127. 131. 168. 169. 211.  217.  218. 
297  802,396.495.497.511. 

scarlet,  109. 802. 896, 488. 

scrub.  125, 126. 

sessil-flowered.  802. 

Sonoma,  121. 

swamp,  488. 

chestnut,  109, 896. 
white,  109. 

Turkey,  802. 386. 

water.  109. 

white,  109. 125. 181. 169, 218^  802, 896. 

wiUow.  109. 110. 165. 
<Bnothera  biennis.  271. 
OUta871,872. 
Orange,  140. 290. 862. 609, 660. 

osage.194,242.418.558. 
Ostrya  virginioa.  949.  800, 806. 889, 848. 386. 40t  488. 


Papaw,668. 

Paulownia  imperlalis.  349. 
Peach.  64. 116, 119, 391. 5SS,  558. 
Fear,  64. 119. 144,  173,189,194.274,886,4106,484.4881 
535,587.588,600. 
oaltiTated,34& 
Pecan,  79, 294. 
Pelargonium,  490. 
Persica  rulgaris,  249. 
Persimmon.  188.  187, 158. 165^  171, 194. 288. 301«  33X 

•70. 
Petunia,  480. 
Pha8eolus,489. 
Phatinia  arbutifolia,  119. 
Phlladelphtts  ooronarius.  50.V 
Pine.  260. 487. 438, 590. 673. 
Austrian.  750. 
Bothan.896. 
Corsican.  731. 
Douglas.  674. 
European.  2, 62. 
pitch.  340. 676. 741. 758, 760. 
red.  780. 
Russian,  781. 
scrub.  709. 744, 751. 
silver,  787. 
southern,  711. 734. 
white,  896, 504. 674, 788. 755. 870. 
yeUow.  686. 70S,  706, 710, 763. 
Pinna.  250, 400. 525. 
aostriaca.  781. 
cembra,781. 
oontortus.  761. 
exoelsa,806. 
inops.700,744. 
insignis,  730. 
lambertians.  782, 022. 
mitis.686. 
palustris.  767. 

ponderosa.  703, 782, 761, 923. 
resinosa.  730. 
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Pirns.  riffidA,  AT  3, 744. 7S2. 75ft 
rabi«,78L 

strobii%3M.«yS,719. 
sylTeetris,  731. 
t»d«,78ft 
TsrUbtlis,  70ft 
PiMim,480. 
Pitob-obaiiM.  27. 
Plaae,  Amerioao,  890. 

oriental.  88ft 
Pl«ntogo,480. 

iniOor.480. 
Plantain.  009. 
Platanns.  800. 401. 485, 486. 611. 

ooddentaUs.  348, 88ft  •49, 
oriantaUa,  886. 
Plum.  117,  U8.148. 160,176.  243. 357. 268. 271, 800. 801. 
401. 40ft  447. 450. 457, 488. 48ft  481. 48ft502,52ft 
608.648. 
wild,  148. 
wild  red.  348. 
Polygonum.  480. 608. 

penicarla,  480. 
Poplar.  52. 13ft  171. 182, 184, 23ft  282.860. 403. 40ft  42ft 
4SA.  44ft  485. 
balMMn.  24ft  448. 

aUver-leafed.  462. 468. 46ft  478. 
downy,  860. 
wbite.86ft 
European,  2. 

Lombardy,  24ft  44ft  44ft  581. 
neoklaoe,  488. 
8UTer-leafed.44ft 
tulip.  548. 

wbite,  Baropean.248.  274. 
Populna,  40ft  48ft  500. 52ft  57ft  608. 
alba.  24ft  860, 489. 
anKu]ata,4H48ft 
balMOiifera,  24ft  88ft  401,  48ft  188.448,48ft 

488. 
caneaoena,  860. 
oandicans,  44ft  468. 478. 
dUatata.  248, 47ft  485. 
f)utigiata,478. 

grandidentota,  401. 433, 45ft  465, 48ft 
monilifera,  24ft  42ft  488. 495. 
tremuloidee.  24ft  439, 43ft  488, 461. 48& 
Portulaoa  oleraoea,  271. 
Poet  oak.  214. 22L 
Prickly  ash,  250, 64ft  65ft 
Pride  of  India,  175. 
Primrose,  evening,  271. 
Prinos  Tertlcniata,  481, 679. 
Priret.  250, 547. 
Prosopis,  668. 
Pmnns,  257, 40ft  487, 85ft 

amerioana,  248, 530. 
armeniaca,  248. 
avium,  248. 
oerasns,  24ft  802. 
pensylranioa,  488. 
serotina,  88ft  38ft  480, 591, 52ft  527. 
▼irginiana.  248  386,  401. 487. 480.  591, 608, 
64ft 
Pteleatrifolinm.512. 
Purslane,  271. 


Pyrrfaopappns  carolinianus,  180. 
Pyms,  24ft  40ft  531. 858. 
alba,  48ft 

amerioana,  485. 537. 
ooronaria,  587. 
mains,  30ft  48ft 
Qnereitroo,  72. 

Qoerons,  4ft  885, 401,  402.  447.  476.  484. 
alba,  248.  386. 
coodnea.  24ft  802,  386,  48ft 
oerris,  302. 
oeiris  vulgaris.  886. 
emoryi,  100. 
ilioifolia.  181. 
imbrioarius.  181. 
maorocarpa.  153.  21ft  80ft  88ft 
myrtifolia.  103. 
obtosUoba.  131,  802. 
palustris.  205.  80ft  88ft  488. 
pedonoulata.  302. 
pbeUos,  248. 
prinos,  210.'24ft 
robur,  206. 
rubra.  348,  80ft  386. 
sessUiflora.  802. 
virens,  187, 181,  20ft  401. 
Quince,  80ft  371,  401. 
Banuneulus  acris,  788. 
Raspberry.  124.  125. 138,  281.  312. 
purple  flowering,  48ft 
Red-bud.  512. 
Red  haw.  536. 
Red  root,  560. 
Rhamnus,  248,  490. 
Rhododendron.  250. 
Rhodora  canadensis  880. 
Rhus  ootinus,  250. 

glabra.  886.  6413. 
toxicodendron.  664. 
typhina,  663. 
Ribee.  24ft  402. 

anreum.  406,  490. 
cynosbati.  401. 
grossolaria,  406.  480. 
t  nigrum.  40ft 
rubrom,  489. 
Ricinus  communis,  250.  490. 
Robinia.  47ft  512. 

pseudacacia,  250,  355,  395. 
viscosa.  365.  395. 
Rosa,  lift  130,  146,  349.  401,  402.  413.  447, 457. 

Carolina,  488. 
Rose,  192, 195,  249,  260,  288.  371. 
Rubus,  lift  124.  248,  402.  484.  485.  511. 
canadensis.  385. 
viUosus,  312.  385. 
Rumex  obtusifolius,  271 . 

Salix,  248,  300,  38ft  401.  40ft  406,  447,  488.  480.  484. 
557. 
alba,  401,  48ft  682. 
babylonica.  488.  592. 
cordata,  488.  583,  585. 
ftagUis,  488. 
humilis,  401,  596. 
inomsta.  596. 
longlfolia,5r8,595. 
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SAlix,  luoida,  488,  502. 
nigra,  505  593. 
TiteUin*.  579. 
Sambaoaa,  402. 

oaoadentU,  248. 
SMsafrM,  172,  210.  395.  890. 

officinale,  240,  800.  525.  009,  010,  #49* 
Senrioe  beny,  531. 
Seqaoia  gigantea,  022. 

•emperrirena,  782, 022. 
Silyer  bell,  525. 

tree.  180. 
Silver  poplar.  238. 
Sloe.  249. 
Smilax  Unrifolla,  187. 

rotondifolia,  187. 
Smoke  tree,  250. 
Solannm  nlgmm,  400. 
Solidago,  855. 
Sorbns  aaooparia,  588. 
Spioe  both,  890. 
Spindle  tree,  418.  ^ 

Spirea.240,313,402. 

opullfolia,  488. 

saUcifolia,104. 

■orbifolia,400,40a 

f  tomentoea,  400. 
Spmoe,  081, 708, 720, 750, 773, 780. 882, 887, 808. 

black,  512. 

Dooglaaa,  §AA,  857.  &'>& 

Booky  Mountain,  8ftft« 

Norway,  800. 
StaphyIeatTifolia,240. 
StelUria,271. 

Strawberry,  182, 105.  r4, 802. 
Strom  bocupaa,  080. 
Samaeb,  282, 200. 801, 800, 418.  ••S,  878. 
Sweet  gam,  274,  •^•« 
Sycamore,  240, 200^  208;  418, 484. 500.  #49. 

American,  800. 
Symphorioarpoa.  805. 

raoemoaoa,  240. 
Syringa,  402, 400, 525, 542, 540. 
pertica,400. 
valgaria,248,345,400. 
Tamarack,  200, 879. 
Taraxacam  dens-leonis,  480. 
Taxodiom  dlatioham,  800. 021. 
Taxaa,250. 
Tecoma  nuiicana,  240. 
Thorn.  150, 171. 282, 447, 440, 457, 480, 521 

black,  534. 

dwarf,  534. 

wild,  ft3a,  504. 
TbuJa,525. 

occidentalis,  005, 010. 917* 


Tilla,lie.402.480.404. 
alba.  302. 

americana,  240. 302, 401, 448, 474,  476. 487. 
earopflDa,240,302,40L 
heterophylla,  902. 
Toach-me>not,  347. 

Treea,  diaeaaea  of,  prodaced  by  ineecta,  S4. 
Tree  of  heaven,  M8. 
Trif61iam,240,480. 

pratense,  805. 
Tropeolam,490. 

maja8,400. 
Tnlip  tree.  250,  ttaa. 
Tomip.  271. 

Ulmaa.  994,  80ft.  401, 402, 400, 447, 484. 407. 
alata,488. 

am^ricana,  224, 840, 800. 488, 40O. 
Ailva.  224, 248, 240, 800^  488L 
caberoaa.243,880,48& 
oampeatria,  800. 
UmbeUoIaria  califomica,  871, 812. 
Yacoinium,  401. 402, 457. 
Verbena,  480. 
Vibanuim,  248;  407,  OOOi 

dentatiim,400,505. 
Tltia,400,780. 

labroaoa,480. 
Walnut^  117, 180, 100. 107, 178, 280. 200. 404. 
black,  801, 802. 812, 399, 8S0. 
Bngliah,880. 
Water  loeoat,  568. 
Watermelon,  271. 
Whahoo,  243w 

Whortleberry,  winter,  000. 

Willow,  54,  04,  110;  128,  188,  188,  150, 105.  178,  21T, 
238.  248,  240,  257,  848,  871.  806^  401.  lit 
403,  406.  400^  418,  427,  420.  484,  447,  458, 
456,  450,  401,  40i  487. 487, 480, 5M.  M7, 
000,028. 
britUe,4R8. 
Baropean,  2. 
heart-leaved,  48& 
8hining,488. 
weeping.  488. 
white,  488. 
Wilk>woak,208. 
Winterberry,  200. 
Wiataria,  Chinese.  488. 

fhiteacena.  240. 
■inenaia.  240. 
Witch  hasel,  282.  ••7. 
Woodbine,  414. 
Woodwax^  782. 
Tew.  250. 

Zanthoxylam  ameiicanam,  250,  •Ml. 
Zearoaya.805.480. 
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A.l>l>ot    (John)  and  Smith  (JAines  £dward),  129, 
133, 137, 144, 152, 168, 150, 181. 165, 178,  181, 
183,184.185.188^187.188,218,801,424,484, 
488, 480, 404, 531, 5Se»  550, 507.  636,645.046, 
640.050,768,841,921. 
Adler,  S.,  11,12. 
Alexander,  WIQiAm,  881. 
A]&dT«iis.y.y.,450. 

Ansus,  Jamee,  151, 296, 303, 304, 305, 833, 671. 
Aalimeiid.  Wmiam  H.,  104, 208, 217, 806. 
Aikins,  Charlee  6.,  688, 881, 880, 890. 
Bailey » J.  8..  54, 50, 442, 443. 
BaUey.T.P.,430.442. 
Bailey,  W.  Whitnum,  882. 
Balding,  A.,  507. 
Barnard,  W.  S..  31, 40, 44. 
Barih,J.B.,817. 
Basaett.  H.  F..  11, 12, 124. 
Bean,  T.E.,  403. 
nehr,H.H.,607,773. 
Behrena,  James,  128. 
Belfnige,O.W..58. 

Beutenmiiller,  WUliam,  200,217,  218,  228,243.282, 
302,328,336.342,353.306.476,481.488.514, 
590,520,641,645,640,667,021. 
Blanohard,  F..  80, 641, 718. 
Bland,  J.  H.  B.,  543, 700. 
BoisdaTal,  H.,  707. 
Bolter,  A.,  421. 
Bowditoh,  F.  C,  207, 685, 686. 
Bowles,  J.  6.,  406, 445, 446. 
Bridgham,  Joseph,  271. 
Brodie.  W.,  218,  400,  401,  402,  478,  481,520,586.555, 

506.500.636,648. 
Brooe.  David.  405. 

Brimer.  Lawrence,  214, 420. 586, 601. 652. 
Bumpns,  Hermon  Carey,  3. 4. 
Bandy.  WiUiam,  211, 552. 
Banker,  Robert,  300, 450. 402. 500, 773. 
Bargess,  Edward,  506. 
BnrTiIl.T  J.,443. 
BaUer,  Arthur  6.,  123. 
Calder,  Bdwin  C.  3, 74, 77, 082, 702. 
Carney,  J.  P.  B.,  830. 
Cassino,  S.  E.,  421. 
Canlfleld,  F.  B.,  177, 337, 424, 580, 558. 
ChaiDber8,yictor  Toasey,  205, 210, 220, 282, 288, 340, 
354, 806, 373. 401, 410, 408, 478, 481, 507, 508, 
517,  510,520. 580, 550, 577, 581, 584, 000, 080, 
645,048,050,008,672. 
Clark,  Howard  L.,  240, 452, 524, 500, 507. 
Clarkson,  F.,  52, 80, 440. 447 
GUypole,  E.  W..  124, 058, 056. 


Clemens,  Braokenridge,  140, 106, 108,210,816,384, 
340,303,305,300,410,478,505,527.528,631, 
532,534,570.680.581,582,041,043,047,048, 
667. 

Cockerell,  Theodore  D.A.,474. 

Coe,EbenS.,820. 

Coleman,  K.,  447, 400. 

Comstock,  J.  H.,  5, 00, 100, 101, 102, 103, 158, 104, 201. 
307.313.835.354,350,361,862,360,371.372, 
411. 416, 417, 418. 410, 587, 568, 603. 604, 600. 
661. 657, 660, 663, 666, 600, 742, 740, 762, 787, 
788, 702, 798, 707, 807, 808, 878, 015. 

Coqnillett,  D.  W.,  4, 37, 38, 168, 174, 170, 217, 218, 311, 
312, 328, 307, 407, 408, 470, 480, 405, 505, 510. 
530, 667, 675, 500,  501, 600. 037, 030, 040, 041. 

Cooper,  William,  720. 

Cramer,  A.  W.  P.,  400, 670. 

Devereanx.  W.  L.,  270.  283,  341.  307.  380,  470,480, 
521, 520, 540, 544, 501. 023, 00& 

Dimmook,  Anna  Katherine,  118,  124,300,304,400. 
401, 400, 425, 447. 448. 440. 457. 470. 483, 484, 
485, 480, 487, 488, 400. 403. 494. 407. 500, 501. 
502.503,504,505,507.500.513.525.635. 

Ihmmook,  George,  485, 486, 403, 600, 502, 510, 514. 

Dix,  Dorothy  L.,53& 

DoU,  Jacob,  175. 530, 570. 

Drary.D.H..424.425. 

Dyar.  Harrison  6.,  328. 

Edwards,  Henry.  3, 110, 121, 122. 123, 134, 147, 217, 
257, 282, 346, 360, 456, 450. 481, 407. 525, 570, 
625,657,783,766,022. 

Edwards,  W.  H.,  241, 248, 525, 530. 646, 607. 626. 

Eichhofl;W.,5,28.29. 

Elliot,  &  Lowell,  8,  144,  146, 147,  148^  218, 257, 272, 
282,802,846,424,450,456,457,492.493.497, 
514,525,526,629,580.56^596,500,641,666, 
657.664. 

Emerson,  George  B.,  752. 

Fairmaire,  L6on,  64. 

Faxon,  W..  282. 

Femald,  Charles  H..  138, 102, 243, 282. 312. 326, 477, 
505, 547. 560, 576. 576, 630, 658. 744, 749. 763, 
754. 788. 790. 798, 880, 837  845, 849. 850. 891. 

Fischer,  P.,  450, 481, 489. 

Fish,  William  0.,759. 

Fitch,  Asa,  1,  5,  60,54,59,65,68,71,72,73,81,82.84. 
98,  111,  112,  118, 191, 224, 226, 287, 291, 298, 
322,324,825,326,338,841,342,344,367,808, 
899, 406. 447, 471, 472, 511, 512, 618, 500, 076, 
077,078,070,081,084.086,080,004.000.097, 
700, 704, 700, 710, 711, 713, 715, 710, 723, 724. 
734. 730, 741, 742, 767, 758, 707, 801. 802, 803, 
805.853,854,871,808.003. 
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Fletcher,  Jftinea,  117, 152. 400, 438, 430. 450, 480, 800. 

Forbes.  S.  A.,  1, 5, 105, 280. 320, 370. 371. 408, 410. 410, 

421. 422. 443, 522, 524, 567, 587, 588, 501«  506. 

780, 003, 010.  no. 

Foeter,  P.  H.,  Oil. 

Freiicb.6.  H.,  116. 128, 120. 130. 150, 268. 320, 354. 402, 

464,465.466.526,530.50.565.566.571.606, 

608»652.670.731. 
FiiUer,A.J..543. 
Fuller.  A.  S..  704. 
Fy  lee.  T.  W..  400. 600. 800. 
Gage.  Simon  H.,  754. 
Gardiner.  Bobert  H..  817. 
Garman.  H..  213. 281. 422. 480, 654. 505, 668, 020. 
Gentry,  Thomas  G..  300, 400, 401, 000. 
Gi«8ler,  CarL,  724. 
Gilbert.  A.  R..  773. 
GiUette.C.P..460. 
Gilman.  Charles  J..  870. 
Goding,  F.  W..  756. 
Goodale.  George  Lincoln,  752. 
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487. 480. 406. 487. 502. 571, 507, 688. 672. 782. 

701. 
GoodhncC.  F..455. 
Gosse,PhiUpH^242. 
Graef,  H.  A.,  135, 282, 462. 
Grote.  Aagostus  BadoUii;  132, 143. 150, 156, 160. 170. 

174,305,400,401.462,468.476.407,567.506, 

731,787. 
Gaen6e,A.,166,172,488. 
Hagen,  Hermann  H.,  887. 883, 001, 008. 
Haldeman,  S.  &,  280, 350. 368. 486, 610. 
HaU  (Dr.).  50, 478. 474. 
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800. 
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816,327.328,837,381,383,387,388.882,804. 

410, 424. 484. 510. 615, 621. 600. 674, 676, 677, 

670.682.683.720.800,810,003. 
Harris.  D.  S ,  300, 830, 336. 
Harris,  Thaddeos  William,  1,54, 64, 66, 60, 71, 81. 08, 

118, 124, 131, 133. 147, 155. 165, 226, 242, 268, 

260, 270, 273, 274. 287, 200, 300, 301, 823. 830. 

331. 340. 345. 356, 365, 367, 370, 375. 370. 380, 

886. 304, 400. 401. 410, 437, 441, 447. 448, 440, 

457, 474, 476, 484, 487, 488, 480, 400, 401. 408. 

404. 405. 500. 511. 510. 525, 530, 550, 655. 588, 

502, 507, 630, 646, 675, 676, 683, 700, 702, 715^ 

721,724,733,767,771,774. 
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Habbard,  H.  G.,  36, 50, 51, 140, 143. 146, 222. 284, 228. 

220.200,203,414,415.660. 
Hoist,  George  D..  135. 175. 176. 178. 303. 304. 882, 370, 

406, 463, 464, 465, 500, 514, 524, 533. 542. 570, 

507, 636, 660, 663, 857, 803. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Page  154,  line  14  from  bottom,  for  LarvcB  read  Larva, 

I'age  217,  line  22,  for  Red  read  Bred. 

Page  224,  line  7,  for  about  80,  read  over  90. 

Page  287,  after  Hue  13,  add,  See  also  H.  Osbom,  in  Garden  and  Forest,  May  23, 

1888,  with  g(>od  figures. 
Page 300,  transpose  last  paragraph  and  three  first  lines  on  next  page  (in  brevier 

type  )  to  end  of  description  of  No.  47. 
Page  336,  add  Olygia  versicolor.    See  p.  840. 
Page  342,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  auguaiatua  read  angustatua. 

Page  400,  for  Fig.  151,  Maple  slug  worm,  read  Fig.  151.   Larva  of  lAityrosea  ^omata. 
Page  426,  add  to  title  Poplar  and  Lindbn. 
Page  471,  line  1,  from  bottom,  for  observer  read  observed. 
Page  483,  line  16,  for  105  species  read  117  species. 
Page  514,  add  Olygia  veraicolor.    See  p.  840. 
Page  535,  last  line,  for  Melanoles  read  Melanoius. 

Page  536,  transpose  No.  14,  add  also  on  Fraxinus  irjfoliata  (Conper,  Can.  Ent.  vi,91.) 
Page  536,  line  11,  for  Sanders  read  Saunders. 
Page  557,  line  24,  for  186  read  220. 
Page  584,  line  13,  for  siholata  read  striolata. 
Page  597,  add  Thyridopteryx  ephemerceformis,  (  Edwards'  Cat.) 
Page  598,  line  4,  for  irilineatas  read  trilineatus. 
Page  C39,  at  end  of  descriptions  of  Nepticula  coryHfoliella  and  of  Coleopkora  coryli- 

foliella  add  (Clemens). 
Page  641,  line  2,  for  the  Chambers  read  Mr.  Chambers. 

Page  641,  line  7,  from  bottom,  for  Lackawaren  read  Laxa waxen ;  also  add  the  follow- 
ing: (Coquillet  in  letter).  Hyphantria  textor,  Harris,  p.  041;  Apatela  falcnla, 
Grote ;  Apatela  parallela,  Grote ;  Hibernia  tillaria,  Harris ;  Chy tolitis  morbidalis, 
Guen.;  Loxotsenia  rosaceana,  Harris;  Exai*tema  perm undana,  Clem. ;  Depres- 
saria  gratella,  Robs. ;  Gelechia  tristrigella,  Wlsm. 
Page  643,  for  Chapter  XIII  read  Chapter  XIV. 
Page  644,  line  24,  fox  Pilot  read  Pilate. 
Page  646,  line  29,  for  (  Horr.)  read  (  Harr.) 
Page  650,  to  Hornbeam  insects  add  Datana  miniaira,    (Bentenmliller  in  Can.  Ent. 

XX,  17.) 
Page  654,  to  Honey  locust  insects  add  Parorgyia  parallela. 
Page  663,  line  10,  for  tha  read  ihoe. 

Page  666,  add  to  Poison  ivy  insects  Amorhia  humeroaana,    (Bred  by  L.  W.  Goodell.) 
Page  672,  to  Persimmon  insects  add  Parorgyia  parallela. 
Page  674,  for  Chapter  XIV  read  Chapter  XV. 
Page  7.-5,  the  red  and  yellow  striped  pine  spar-worm  is  represented  on  PI.  X,  fig. 

3,  and  PI.  XXXIII,  fig.  2,  2a-2/. 
Page  810,  add  Thyridopteryx  ephemeraformia  (  Edwards'  Cat.) 
Page  811,  for  Chapter  XIV  read  Chapter  XVI. 
Page  840,  line  5,  for  four  read  five. 
Page  858,  line  3,  for  page  168  read  page  713. 
Page  861,  for  Xyloterua  read  Xyloierea, 
Page  861,  for  Xyleborea,  read  Xyleborua, 
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